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BESIDE  THE  WINTER  SEA. 

# 

As  one  who  sleeps,  and  hears  across  his 

dream 
The  cry  of  battles  ended  long  ago. 
Inland  I  hear  the  calling  of  the  sea. 
I  hear  its  hollow  voices,  though  between 
My  wind-worn  dwelling  and  thy  wave- 
worn  strand 
How  many  miles,  how  many  mountains 

are!- 
And  thou  beside  the  winter  sea  alone 
Art  walking  with  thy  cloak  about  thy 

face. 
Bleak,  bleak  the  tide,  and  evening  coming 

on; 
And  grey  the  pale,  pale  light  that  wans 

thy  face. 
Solemnly  breaks  the  long  wave  at  thy  feet; 
And  sullenly  in  patches  clings  the  snow 
Upon  the  low,  red  rocks  worn  round  with 

years. 
I  see  thine  eyes,  I  see  their  grave  desire, 
Unsatisfied  and  lonely  as  the  sea's; 
Yet  how  unlike  the  wintry  sea's  despair! 
For  could  my  feet  but  follow  thine,  my 

hands 
But  reach  for  thy  warm  hands  beneath 

thy  cloak, 
What  summer  joy  would  lighten  in  thy 

face, 
What  sunshine  warm  thine  eyes,  and  thy 

sad  mouth 
Break  to  a  dewy  rose,  and  laugh  on  mine. 
C.  G.  D.  Roberts. 


Take  thou  our  love  to  those  dear  hills 
Where  soul  of  man  ne'er  yet  was  cowed; 

Where  a  Greek  hand  a  Greek  land  tills, 
Where  chains  are  worn  but  heads  un- 
bowed; 

Where  still  the  self-same  fight  is  fought 
That  once  our  fathers  fought  and  won 

When  they  the   whole  world's  freedom 
bought 
Upon  thy  sands,  O  Marathon! 

Our  fathers— e'en  the  same  that  gave 
The  equal  clasp  of  hand  and  hand: 

Who  scorned  the  earthward  bending  slave, 
And  bade  the  man  in  manhood  stand. 

Fly,  O  our  Flag,  since  thou  canst  fly 
As  man's  unconquered  spirit,  free! 

Bach  sea-bird  thou,  against  the  sky, 
And  thou  each  sail  upon  the  sea. 

Spectator.    E.  MARTINENQp  CeSABESOO. 


SELF. 


This  is  my  chief  est  torment,  that  behind 
This  brave  and  subtle  spirit,  this  swift 

brain, 
There  sits  and  shivers,  in  a  cell  of  pain, 

A  central  atom,  melancholy,  blind, 


THE  FLAG  OF  THE  HELLENES. 
(BLUE  AND  WHITE.) 

Fly,  O  our  Flag,  across  the  foam, 
White    angel    'twixt    blue    depth    and 
height; 
From  heart  to  heart,  from  home  to  home, 
From    Greece   to   where    her   children 
fight. 


Tell  thou  our  brothers  not  more  fast 
Stand  their  eternal  rocks  than  they; 

The  future  presses  back  the  past 
And  night  is  hastening  to  the  day. 


Which  is  myself:  tho*  when  spring  suns 
are  kind, 
And  rich  leaves  riot  in  the  genial  rain, 
I  cheat  him  dreaming,  slip  my  rigorous 
chain, 
Free  as  a  skiff  before  the  dancing  wind. 

Then  he  awakes,  and  vexed  that  I  am 
glad, 
In  dreary  malice  strains  some  nimble 
chord, 
Pricks  his  thin  claw  within  some  tin- 
gling nerve; 
And  all  at  once  I  falter,  start,  and 
swerve 
From  my  true  course,  and  fall,  unmanned 
and  sad, 
Into  gross  darkness,  tangible,  abhorred. 
Arthur  Christopher  Benson. 
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IN  KEDAB'S  TENTS.* 

BT  HENBY  8KT0N  MKRKTMAN,  AUTHOR    OF  "THE 
8OWBB8." 

Chapter  I. 
one  sows. 
44  If  It  be  a  duty  to  respect  other  men's  claims 
so  also  is  it  a  duty  to  maintain  our  own." 

It  is  in  the  staging  of  her  comedies 
that  Fate  shows  herself  superior  to 
more  human  invention.  While  we  with 
careful  regard  to  scenery  place  our 
conventional  puppets  on  the  stage,  and 
bid  them  play  their  old,  old  parts  in  a 
manner  as  ancient,  she  rings  up  the 
curtain  and  starts  a  tragedy  on  a  scene 
that  has  obviously  been  set  by  the  car- 
penters for  a  farce.  She  deals  out  the 
parts  with  a  fine  inconsistency,  and 
the  Jolly-faced  little  man  is  cast  to  play 
Romeo,  while  the  poetic  youth  with 
lantern  jaw  and  an  impaired  digestion 
finds  no  Juliet  to  match  his  love. 

Fate,  with  that    playfulness    which 

some  take  seriously  or  amiss,  set  her 

queer  stage  so  long  ago  as  1838  for  the 

comedy  of  certain  lives,  and  rang  up 

the  curtain  one  dark  evening    on    no 

fitter  scene  than  the    highroad     from 

Gateshead  to  Durham.    It  was  raining 

hard,  and  a  fresh    breeze    from    the 

south-east  swept  a  salt  rime  from  the 

North   Sea  across  a  tract  of  land  as 

bare  and  bleak  as  the  waters  of  that 

grim  ocean.    A  hard,  cold    land    this, 

where   the  iron  that  has  filled  men's 

purses  has  also  entered  their  souls. 

There  had  been  a  great  meeting  at 
Chester-le-Street  of  those  who  were  at 
this  time  beginning  to  be  known  as 
Chartists,  and,  the  law  having  been 
lately  passed  that  torch-light  meetings 
were  illegal,  this  assembly  had  gath- 
ered by  the  light  of  a  waning  moon 
long  since  hidden  by  the  clouds.  Amid 
the  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  orators 
had  expounded  views  as  wild  as  the 
night  Itself,  to  which  the  hard-vlsaged 
sons  of  North  umbria  had  listened  with 
grunts  of  approval  or  muttered  words 
of  discontent.  A  dangerous  game  to 
play,  tbis  stirring  up  of  the  people's 
heart,  and  one  that  may  at  any  mo- 
ment turn  to  the  deepest  earnest. 

»  Copyright,  1896,  by  Henry  Seton  Merriman. 


Few  thought  at  tais  time  that  the 
movement  awakening  in  the  working 
centres  of  the  North  and  Midlands  was 
destined  to  spread  with  the  strange 
rapidity  of  popular  passion— to  spread 
and  live  for  a  decade.  Few  of  the 
Chartists  expected  to  see  the  fulfilment 
of  half  of  their  desires!  yet  to-day  half 
of  the  People's  Charter  has  been 
granted.  These  voices  crying  in  the 
night  demanded  an  extended  suffrage, 
vote  by  ballot  and  freedom  for  rich 
and  poor  alike  to  sit  in  Parliament. 
Within  the  scope  of  one  reign  these  de- 
mands have  been  granted. 

The  meeting  at  Chester-le-Street  was 
no  different  from  a  hundred  others 
held  in  England  at  the  same  time.  It 
was  illegal,  and  yet  the  authorities 
dared  not  to  pronounce  it  so.  It  might 
prove  dangerous  to  those  taking  part 
in  it.  Lawyers  said  that  the  leaders 
laid  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of 
high  treason.  In  tnis  assembly,  as  in 
others,  there  were  wire-pullers,  men 
playing  their  own  game,  and  from  the 
safety  of  the  rear  pushing  on  those  in 
front  With  one  of  these  we  have  to 
do.  With  his  mistake  fate  raised  the 
curtain,  and  on  the  horizon  of  several 
lives  arose  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand. 

Geoffrey  Horner  lived  before  his 
time,  insomuch  as  he  was  a  gentleman- 
radical.  He  was  clever,  and  the  world 
heeded  not.  He  was  brilliant,  well  ed- 
ucated, capable  of  great  achievements, 
and  the  world  refused  to  be  astonished. 
Here  were  the  makings  of  a  malcon- 
tent. A  well-born  radical  is  one  whom 
the  world  has  refused  to  accept  at  his 
own  valuation.  A  wise  man  is  ready 
to  strike  a  bargain  with  fate.  The 
wisest  are  those  who  ask  much  and 
then  take  half.  It  is  the  coward  who 
asks  too  little,  and  the  fool  who  im- 
agines that  he  will  receive  without  de- 
manding. 

Horner  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with 
the  Chartists  in  the  spirit  of  pique, 
which  makes  some  men  marry  me 
wrong  woman  because  the  right  one 
will  have  none  of  them.  At  the  Ches- 
ter-le-Street meeting  he  had  declared 
himself  as  upholder  of  moral  persua- 
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slon,  while  in  his  heart  he  pandered  to 
those  who  knew  only  of  physical  force 
and  placed  their  reliance  thereon.  He 
had  come  from  Durham  with  a  con- 
tingent of  malcontents,  and  was  now 
returning  thither  on  foot  in  company 
with  the  local  leaders.  These  were  in- 
telligent mechanics,  seeking  clumsily 
and  blindly  enough  what  they  knew  to 
be  the  good  of  their  fellows.  At  their 
heels  tramped  the  rank  and  -file  of  the 
great  movement.  The  assembly  was  a 
subtle  foreshadowing  of  things  to  come 
—of  Newport  and  the  march  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  of  violence  and  blood- 
shed, of  strife  between  brethren,  and 
of  justice  nonplussed  and  hesitat- 
ing. 

The  toil-worn  miners  were  mostly  si- 
lent, their  dimly  enlightened  Intellects 
uneasily  stirred  by  the  words  they  had 
lately  heard,  their  stubborn  hearts  full 
of  a  great  hope  with  a  minute  misgiv- 
ing at  the  back  of  it.  With  this  dan- 
gerous material  Geoffrey  Horner  pro- 
posed to  play  his  game. 

Suddenly  a  voice  was  raised. 

"Mates,"  it  cried  at  the  cross-roads, 
"let's  go  and  smash  Pley dell's  win- 
dows!" 

And  a  muttered  acquiescence  to  the 
proposal  swept  through  the  moving 
mass  like  a  sullen  breeze  through 
reeds.  The  desire  for  action  rustled 
among  these  men  of  few  words  and 
mighty  arms. 

Horner  hurriedly  consulted  his  col- 
leagues. Was  it  wise  to  attempt  to  ex- 
ert an  authority  which  was  merely 
nominal?  The  principles  of  Chartism 
were  at  this  time  to  keep  within  the 
limits  of  the  law,  and  yet  to  hint, 
when  such  a  course  was  safe,  that 
stronger  measures  lay  behind  mere 
words.  Their  fatal  habit  was  to  strike 
softly.  In  peace  and  war,  at  home  and 
abroad,  there  is  but  one  humane  and 
safe  rule:  Hesitate  to  strike;  strike 
hard. 

Sir  John  Pleydell  was  a  member  of 
that  Parliament  which  had  treated  the 
Charter  with  contempt.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  had  voted  with  the  ma- 
jority against  the  measures  it  embod- 
ied.     In  addition  to    these    damning 


facts  he  was  a  large  colliery  owner  and 
a  local  Tory  of  some  renown.  An  am- 
bitious man,  as  the  neighbors  said, 
who  wished  to  leave  his  son  a  peerage, 
Sir  John  Pleydell  was  known  to  be  a 
cold,  calculating  speculator,  originally 
a  solicitor  in  Newcastle,  pausing  to 
help  no  man  in  his  steady  career  of 
self -advancement.  To  the  minds  of  the 
rabble  this  magnate  represented  the 
tyranny  against  which  their  protest 
was  raised.  Geoffrey  Horner  looked 
on  him  as  a  political  opponent  and  a 
dangerous  member  of  the  winning 
party.  The  blow  was  easy  to  strike. 
Horner  hesitated— at  the  cross-roads  of 
other  lives  than  his  own— and  held  his 
tongue. 

The  suggestion  of  the  unknown  hu- 
morist in  the  crowd  commended  itself 
to  the  more  energetic  of  the  party,  wno 
immediately  turned  toward  the  bye- 
road  leading  to  Dene  Hall.  The  others, 
the  minority,  followed  as  minorities  do, 
because  they  distrusted  themselves. 
Some  one  struck  up  a  song  with  words 
lately  published  in  the  Northern  Lib- 
erator, and  set  to  a  well-known  local 
air. 

The  shooting  party  assembled  at 
Dene  Hall  was  still  at  the  dinner-tame 
as  the  malcontents  entered  the  park, 
and  the  talk  of  covers  and  guns  ceased 
suddenly  at  the  sound  of  their  rough 
voices.  Sir  John  Pleydell,  a  young- 
looking  man  still  despite  his  grey  hair 
and  drawn,  careworn  face,  looked  up 
sharply.  He  had  been  sitting  silently 
fingering  the  stem  of  his  wine-glass— 
a  habit  of  his  when  the  ladies  quitted 
the  room— and  although  he  had  shot  as 
well  as,  perhaps  better  than  any  pres- 
ent, had  taken  but  little  part  in  the 
conversation.  He  had,  in  fact,  only 
half  listened,  and  when  a  rare  smile 
passed  across  his  grey  face,  it  Invari- 
ably owed  its  existence  to  some  sally 
made  by  his  son,  Alfred  Pleydell— gay, 
light-hearted  dGbonnaire— at  the  far 
end  of  the  table.  When  Sir  John's 
thoughtful  eyes  rested  on  his  mother- 
less son  a  dull  and  suppressed  light 
gleamed  momentarily  beneath  his 
heavy  lids.  Superficial  observers  said 
that  John  Pleydell  was  an  ambitious 
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man;  "not  for  himself,"  added  the  few 
who  saw  deeper. 

When  his  quick  mind  now  took  in  the 
import  of  the  sound  that  broke  the 
outer  silence  of  the  night  Sir  John's, 
glance  sought  his  son's  face.  In  mo- 
ments of  alarm  the  glance  flies  to 
where  the  heart  is. 

"What  is  that?"  said  Alfred  Pleydell, 
standing  up. 

'The  Chartists,"  said  Sir  John. 

Alfred  looked  round.  He  was  a  sol- 
dier, though  the  ink  had  hardly  dried 
upon  the  parchment  that  made  him 
one— the  only  soldier  in  the  room. 

"We  are  eleven  here,"  he  said,  "and 
two  men  down-stairs.  Some  of  you 
fellows  have  your  valets,  too— say  fif- 
teen in  all.  We  cannot  stand  this,  you 
know." 

As  he  spoke  the  first  volley  of  stones 
crashed  through  the  windows,  and  the 
broken  glass  rattled  to  the  floor  behind 
the  shutters.  The  cries  of  the  ladies 
in  the  drawing-room  could  be  heard, 
and  all  the  men  sprang  to  their  feet. 
With  blazing  eyes  Alfred  Pleydell  ran 
to  the  door,  but  his  father  was  there 
before  him. 

"Not  you,"  said  the  elder  man,  quiet, 
but  a  little  paler  than  usual;  "I  will 
go  and  speak  to  them.  They  are  prob- 
ably running  away  by  this  time." 

"Then  we'll  run  after  'em!"  an- 
swered Alfred,  with  a  flne  spirit,  and 
something  in  his  attitude,  in  the  ring 
of  his  voice  awoke  that  demon  of 
combativeness  which  lies  dormant  in 
men  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

"Come  on,  you  fellows!"  cried  the 
boy,  with  a  queer,  glad  laugh,  and 
without  knowing  that  he  did  it,  Sir 
John  stood  aside,  his  heart  warm  with 
a  sudden  pride,  his  blood  stirred  by 
something  that  had  not  moved  it  these 
thirty  years.  The  guests  crowded  out 
of  the  room,  old  men  who  should  have 
known  better,  laughing  as  they  threw 
aside  their  dinner  napkins.  What  a 
strange  thing  te  man,  peaceful  through 
long  years,  and  at  a  moment's  notice 
a  mere  fighting  devil. 

"Come  on;  we'll  teach  them  to  break 
windows!"  repeated  Alfred  Pleydell, 
running  to  the  stick-rack.      The  rain 


rattled  on  the  skylight  of  the  square 
hall,  and  the  wind  roared  down  tne 
chimney.  Among  the  men  hastily  arm- 
ing themselves  with  heavy  sticks  and 
cramming  caps  upon  their  heads  were 
some  who  had  tasted  of  rheumatism 
but  they  never  thought  of  an  overcoat. 

"We'll  know  each  other  by  our 
shirt-fronts,"  said  a  quiet  man,  who 
was  standing  on  a  chair  in  order  to 
reach  an  Indian  club  suspended  on  the 
wall. 

Alfred  was  at  the  door  leading 
through  to  the  servants'  quarters,  and 
his  summons  •  brought  several  men 
from  the  pantry  and  kitchens. 

**Come  on!"  he  cried.  "Take  any- 
thing you  can  find,  stick  or  poker— yes, 
and  those  old  guns,  use  'em  like  a  club. 
Hit  very  hard  and  very  often.  We'll 
charge  the  devils.  There's  nothing 
like  a  charge.    Come  on!" 

And  he  was  already  out  of  the  door 
with  a  dozen  at  his  heels. 

The  change  from  the  lighted  rooms 
to  the  outer  darkness  made  them  pause 
a  moment,  during  which  time  the  de- 
fenders had  leisure  to  group  them- 
selves around  Alfred  Pleydell.  A 
hoarse  shout,  which  indeed  drowned 
Geoffrey  Horner's  voice,  showed  where 
the  assailants  stood.  Horner  had 
found  his  tongue  after  the  first  volley 
of  stones.  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
Chartist  leaders  and  wire-pullers  to 
suggest  rather  than  demonstrate  phys- 
ical force.  Enough  had  been  done  to 
call  attention  to  the  Chester-le-Street 
meeting,  and  give  it  the  desired  promi- 
nence in  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 

"Get  back!  Go  to  your  homes!"  he 
was  shouting,  with  upraised  arms, 
when  the  hoarse  shouts  of  his  ad- 
herents and  the  flood  of  light  from  the 
opened  door  made  him  turn  hastily. 
In  a  moment  he  saw  the  meaning  of 
this  development,  but  it  was  too  late. 

With  a  cheer  Alfred  Pleydell,  little 
more  than  a  boy,  led  the  charge,  and, 
seeing  Horner  in  front,  ran  at  him 
with  upraised  stick.  Horner  half 
warded  the  blow,  which  came  whis- 
tling down  his  own  stick  and  para- 
lyzed his  thumb.  He  returned  the 
stroke  with  a  sudden     fury,    striking 
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Pleydell  full  on  the  head.  Then,  be- 
cause he  had  a  young  wife  and  child 
at  home,  he  pushed  his  way  through 
the  struggling  crowd  and  ran  away  in 
the  darkness.  As  he  ran  he  could  hear 
his  late  adherents  dispersing  in  all  di- 
rections, like  sheep  before  a  dog.  He 
heard  a  voice  calling:— 

"Alfred!    Alfred!" 

And  Horner,  who  an  hour— nay,  ten 
minutes— earlier  had  had  no  thought  of 
violence,  ran  his  fastest  along  the  road 
by  which  he  had  lately  come.  His 
heart  was  as  water  within  his  breast, 
and  his  staring  eyes  played  their  part 
mechanically.  He  did  not  fall,  but  he 
saw  nothing,  and  had  no  notion 
whither  he  was  running. 

Alfred  Pleydell  lay  quite  still  on  the 
lawn  in  front  of  his  father's  house. 

Chapteb  II. 

ANOTHER  REAPS. 

"Attempt  the  end  and  never  stand  in  donbt." 

During  the  course  of  a  harum-scarum 
youth  in  the  city  of  Dublin  certain  per- 
sons had  been  known  to  predict  that 
Mr.  Frederick  Conyngham  had  a  fu- 
ture before  him.  Mostly  pleasant- 
spoken  Irish  persons,  these,  who  had 
the  racial  habit  of  saying  that  which 
is  likely  to  be  welcome.  Many  of  them 
added,  "The  young  divil,"  under  their 
breath,  in  a  pious  hope  of  thereby 
cleansing  their  souls  from  guilt. 

"I  suppose  I'm  idle,  and  what  is 
worse,  I  know  I'm  a  fool!"  said  Fred 
himself  to  his  tutor,  when  that  gentle- 
man, with  a  toleration  which  was  un- 
deserved, took  him  severely  to  task 
before  sending  him  up  for  the  Bar 
examination.  The  tutor  said  nothing, 
but  he  suspected  that  this,  his  wildest 
pupil,  was  no  fool.  Truth  to  tell,  Fred- 
erick Conyngham  had  devoted  little 
thought  to  the  matter  of  which  he 
spoke— namely,  himself,  and  was  per- 
haps none  the  worse  for  that.  A 
young  man  who  thinks  too  often  usu- 
ally falls  into  the  error  of  also  think- 
ing too  much  of  himself. 

The  examination  was,  however, 
safely  passed,  and  in  due  course  Fred- 
erick was  called  to    the     Irish     Bar, 


where  a  Queen's  Council,  with  an  ac- 
cent like  rich  wine,  told  him  that  he 
was  now  a  gintelman,  and  entitled  so 
to  call  himself. 

All  these  events  were  left  behind, 
and  Conyngham,  sitting  alone  in  his 
rooms  in  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  three 
days  after  the  breaking  of  Sir  John 
Pleydell's  windows,  was  engaged  in 
realizing  that  the  predicted  future  was 
still  in  every  sense  before  him,  and  in 
no  wise  nearer  than  it  had  been  in  his 
mother's  lifetime. 

The  realization  of  an  unpleasant  fact 
appeared  in  no  way  to  disturb  his 
equanimity,  for  as  he  knocked  his  pipe 
against  the  bars  of  the  Are  he  mur- 
mured a  popular  air  in  a  careless  voice. 
The  firelight  showed  his  face  to  be 
pleasant  enough,  in  a  way  that  left  the 
land  of  his  birth  undoubted.  Blue 
eyes,  quick  and  kind,  a  square  chin, 
closely  curling  hair,  and  square  shoul- 
ders bespoke  an  Irishman.  Some- 
thing, however,  in  the  cut  of  his  lips- 
something  close  and  firm— suggested 
an  admixture  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood. 
The  man  looked  as  if  he  might  have 
had  an  English  mother.  It  was,  per- 
haps, this  formation  of  the  mouth  that 
had  led  those  pleasant-spoken  persons 
to  name  to  his  relatives  their  convic- 
tion that  Conyngham  had  a  future  be- 
fore him.  The  best  liars  are  those 
who  base  their  fancy  upon  fact.  They 
knew  that  the  thoroughbred  Irishman 
has  usually  a  cheerful  enough  life  be- 
fore him,  but  not  that  which  is 
vaguely  called  a  future.  Fred  Conyng- 
ham looked  like  a  man  who  could 
hold  to  his  purpose,  but  at  this  mo- 
ment he  also  had  the  unfortunate 
appearance  of  not  possessing  one  to 
hold  to. 

He  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe, 
and  held  the  hot  brier  bowl  against 
the  ear  of  a  sleeping  fox-terrier,  whicn 
animal  growled,  without  moving,  in  a 
manner  that  suggested  its  possession 
of  a  sense  of  humor,  and  a  full  com- 
prehension of  the  harmless  practical 
joke. 

A  moment  later  the  dog  sat  up  and 
listened  with  an  interest  that  grad- 
ually increased,  until  the  door  opened 
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and  Geoffrey  Horner  came    into    the 
room. 

"Faith,  it's  Horner,"  said  Oonyng- 
ham.    "Where  are  you  from?" 

'The  North." 

"Ah!  sit  down.  What  have  you  been 
doing  up  there?  tub-thumping?" 

Horner  came  forward  and  sat  down 
in  the  chair  indicated.  He  looked  five 
years  older  than  when  he  had  last 
been  there.  Oonyngham  glanced  at 
his  friend,  who  was  staring  into  the 
fire. 

"Edith  all  right?"  he  asked  care- 
lessly. 

"Yes." 

"And— the  little  chap?" 

"Yes." 

Conyngham  glanced  at  his  com- 
panion again.  Horner's  eyes  had  the 
hard  look  that  comes  from  hopeless- 
ness; his  lips  were  dry  and  white.  He 
wore  the  air  of  one  whose  stake  in  the 
game  of  life  was  heavy,  who  played 
that  game  nervously.  For  this  was  an 
ambitious  man,  with  wife  and  child 
whom  he  loved.  Oonyngham's  atti- 
tude toward  Fate  was  in  strong  con- 
trast. He  held  his  head  up  and  faced 
the  world  without  encumbrance,  with- 
out a  settled  ambition,  without  any 
sense  of  responsibility  at  all.  The 
sharp-eyed  dog  on  the  hearth-rug 
looked  from  one  to  the  other.  A  mo* 
ment  before  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room  had  been  one  of  ease  and  com- 
fortable assurance— an  atmosphere 
that  some  men,  without  any  warrant 
or  the  justification  of  any  personal  sue* 
cess  or  distinction,  seem  to  carry  with 
them  through  life.  Since  Horner  had 
crossed  the  threshold  the  ceaseless 
hum  of  life  in  the  streets  seemed  to  be 
nearer,  the  sound  of  it  louder  in  the 
room;  the  restlessness  of  that  great 
strife  stirred  the  air.  The  fox-terrier 
laid  himself  on  the  hearth-rug  again, 
but  instead  of  sleeping  watched  his 
two  human  companions. 

Conyngham  filled  his  pipe.  He 
turned  to  the  table  where  the  match- 
box stood  at  his  elbow,  took  it  up,  rat- 
tled it,  and  laid  it  down.  He  pressed 
the  tobacco  hard  with  his  thumb,  and, 
turning  to  Horner,  said  sharply:— 


"What  is  it?" 

"I  don't  know  yet— ruin,  I  think." 
"Nonsense,  man,"  said     Oonyngham 
cheerily;  "there  is  no  such  thing  in  this 
world— at  least,  the  Jolliest  fellows  I 
know  are  bankrupts     or    no     better. 
Look  at  me— never  a     brief;     literary 
contributions  returned     with     thanks; 
balance  at  the  bank,  seventeen  pounds 
ten  shillings;  balance  in  hand,  none; 
debts,  the  Lord  only  knows!    Look  at 
me,  I'm  happy  enough." 
"Yes;  you're  a  lonely  devil." 
Conyngham  looked  at  his  friend  with 
inquiry  in  his  gay  eyes. 

"M-m!  perhaps  so.  I  live  alone,  if 
that  is  what  you  mean.  But  as  for 
being  lonely— no,  hang  it!  I  have 
plenty  of  friends,  especially  at  divi- 
dend times." 

"You  have  nobody  depending  on 
you,"  said  Horner,  with  the  irritability 
of  sorrow. 

"Because  nobody  is  such  a  fool.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  nobody  to  care 
a  twopenny  curse  what  becomes  of  me. 
Same  thing,  you  see,  in  the  end.  Come, 
man,  cheer  up.  Tell  me  what  is  wrong. 
Seventeen  pounds  ten  shillings  is  not 
exactly  wealth,  but  if  you  want  it,  you 
know  it  is  there.    Eh?" 

"I  do  not  want  it,  thanks,"  replied 
the  other.  "Seventeen  hundred  would 
be  no  good  to  me." 

He  paused,  biting  his  under  lip  and 
staring  with  hard  eyes  into  the  fire. 

"Read  that,"  he  said  at  length,  and 
handed  Conyngham  a  cutting  from  a 
daily  newspaper. 

The  younger  man  read  without  ap- 
parent interest  an  account  of  the  Ches- 
ter-le-Street  meeting,  and  the  subse- 
quent attack  on  Sir  John  Pleydell's 
house. 

"Yes,"  he  commented;  "the  usual 
thing.  Brave  words  followed  by  a 
cowardly  deed.  What  in  the  name  of 
fortune  you  were  doing  in  that  gal&re, 
you  yourself  know  best.  If  these  are 
politics,  Horner,  I  say  drop  them. 
Politics  are  a  stick,  clean  enough  at 
the  top,  but  you've  got  hold  of  tne 
wrong  end.  Young  Pleydell  was  hurt, 
I  see— 'seriously,  it  is  feared.'  " 
"Yes!"  said  Horner  significantly,  and 
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his  companion,  after  a  quick  look  of 
surprise,  read  the  slip  of  paper  care- 
fully a  second  time. 

Then  he  looked  up  and  met  Horner's 
eyes. 

"Gad!"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  whisper. 

Horner  said  nothing.  The  dog 
moved  restlessly,  and  for  a  moment 
the  whole  world— that  sleepless  world 
of  the  streets— seemed  to  hold  its 
breath. 

"And  if  he  dies?"  said  Conyngham 
at  length. 

"Exactly  so,"  answered  the  other, 
with  a  laugh  of  scaffold  mirth. 

Conyngham  turned  in  his  chair,  and 
sat  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  his 
face  resting  on  his  closed  fists,  staring 
at  the  worn  old  hearth-rug.  Thus  they 
remained  for  some  minutes. 

"What  are  you  thinking  about?" 
asked  Horner  at  length. 

"Nothing;  got  nothing  to  think  with, 
you  know  that,  Geoffrey.  Wish  I  had; 
never  wanted  it  as  I  do  at  this  mo- 
ment. I'm  no  good,  you  know  that. 
You  must  go  to  some  one  with  brains, 
some  clever  devil." 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  and  took  up 
the  paper  again,  reading  the  para- 
graph slowly  and  carefully.  Horner 
looked  at  him  with  a  breathless  hun- 
ger in  his  eyes.  At  some  moments  it  is 
a  erime  to  think,  for  we  never  know 
but  that  thought  may  be  transmit- 
ted without  so  much  as  a  whis- 
per. 

"The  miners  were  accompanied  by 
a  gentleman  from  London,"  Conyng- 
ham read  aloud,  "a  barrister,  it  is  sup- 
posed, whose  speech  was  a  feature  at 
the  Chester-le-Street  meeting.  This 
gentleman's  name  is  quite  unknown, 
nor  has  his  whereabouts  yet  been  dis- 
covered. His  sudden  disappearance 
lends  likelihood  to  the  report  that  this 
unknown  agitator  actually  struck  the 
blow  which  injured  Mr.  Alfred  Pley- 
dell.  Every  exertion  is  being  put  forth 
by  the  authorities  to  trace  the  man, 
who  is  possibly  a  felon  and  certainly 
a  coward." 

Conyngham  laiu  aside  the  paper  and 
again  looked  at  Horner,  who  did  not 
meet  his  glance  nor  ask  of  what  he 


was  thinking.  Horner,  indeed,  had  his 
own  thoughts,  perhaps  of  the  fireside 
—modest  enough,  but  happy  as  love 
and  health  could  make  it,  upon  which 
his  own  ambition  had  brought  down 
the  ruins  of  a  hundred  castles  in  the 
air— thoughts  he  scarce  could  face,  and 
yet  had  no  power  to  drive  away,  of  the 
young  wife  whose  world  was  that 
same  fireside;  of  the  child,  perhaps, 
whose  coming  had  opened  for  a  time 
the  door  of  Paradise. 

Conyngham  broke  in  upon  these 
meditations  with  a  laugh. 

"I  have  it!"  he  cried.  "Ifs  as  sim- 
ple as  the  alphabet.  This  paper  says 
it  was  a  barrister,  a  man  from  London, 
a  malcontent,  a  felon— a  coward. 
Dammy,  Geoff,  that's  me." 

He  leapt  to  his  feet.  "Get  out  of  the 
way,  Jim!"  he  cried  to  the  dog,  push- 
ing the  animal  aside  and  standing  on 
the  hearth-rug. 

"Listen  to  this,"  he  went  on.  "This 
thing,  like  the  others,  will  blow  over. 
It  will  be  forgotten  in  a  week.  An- 
other meeting  will  be  held,  say,  In 
South  Wales,  more  windows  will  be 
broken,  another  young  man's  head 
cracked,  and  Chester-le-Street  (God- 
forsaken place;  never  heard  of  it)  will 
be  forgotten." 

Horner  sat  looking  at  the  young 
Irishman  with  hollow  eyes,  his  lips 
twitching,  his  fingers  interlocked. 
There  is  nothing  makes  so  complete  a 
coward  of  a  man  as  a  woman's  love. 
Conyngham  laughed  as  the  notion  un- 
folded itself  in  his  mind.  He  might, 
as  he  himself  had  said,  be  of  no  great 
brain  power,  but  he  was,  at  all  events, 
a  man,  and  a  brave  one.  He  stood  a 
full  six  foot,  and  looked  down  at  his 
companion,  who  sat  white-faced  and 
shrinking. 

"It  is  quite  easy,"  he  said,  tor  me 
to  disappear  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
arouse  suspicion.  I  have  nothing  to 
keep  me  here.  My  briefs— well, 
the  solicitor-general  can  have  'em!  I 
have  no  ties— nothing  to  keep  me  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  When  young 
Pleydell  is  on  his  feet  again,  and  a  few 
more  windows  have  been  broken,  ana 
nine  days  have  elapsed,  the     wonder 
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will  give  place  to  another,  and  I  can 
return  to  my— practice." 

"I  couldn't  let  you  do  it." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  could,"  said  Conyng- 
ham,  with  the  quickness  of  his  race  to 
spy  out  his  neighbor's  vulnerable  point. 
"For  the  sake  of  Edith  and  the  little 
devil." 

Horner  sat  silent,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment Conyngham  went  on. 

"All  we  want  to  do  is  to  divert  sus- 
picion from  you  now,  to  put  them  on  a 
false  scent,  for  they  must  have  one  of 
some  sort.  When  they  find  that  they 
cannot  catch  me  they  will  forget  all 
about  it." 

Horner  shuffled  in  his  seat.  This 
was  nothing  but  detection  of  the 
thoughts  that  had  passed  through  his 
own  mind. 

"It  is  easy  enough  done,"  went  on 
the  Irishman.  "A  paragraph  here  and 
there  in  some  of  the  newspapers;  a  few 
incriminating  papers  left  in  these 
rooms,  which  are  certain  to  be 
searched.  I  have  a  bad  name— an 
Irish  dog  goes  about  the  world  with  a 
rope  round  his  neck.  If  I  am  caught, 
it  will  not  be  for  some  time,  and  then 
I  can  get  out  of  it  somehow— an  alibi 
or  something.  I'll  get  a  brief,  at  all 
events.  By  that  time  the  scent  will  be 
lost,  and  it  will  be  all  right.  Come, 
Geoff,  cheer  up!  A  man  of  your  sort 
ought  not  to  be  thrown  by  a  mischance 
like  this." 

He  stood  with  his  legs  apart,  his 
hands  thrust  deep  into  his  pockets,  a 
gay  laugh  on  his  lips,  and  much  dis- 
cernment in  his  eyes. 

"Oh,  d— n  Edith!"  he  added,  after  a 
pause,  seeing  that  his  efforts  met  with 
no  response.  "D— n  that  child!  You 
used  to  have  some  pluck,  Horner." 

Horner  shook  his  head  and  made  no 
answer,  but  his  very  silence  was  a 
point  gained.  He  no  longer  protested 
nor  raised  any  objection  to  his  com- 
panion's harebrained  scheme.  The 
thing  was  feasible,  and  he  knew  it. 

Conyngham  went  on  to  set  forth  his 
plans,  which,  with  characteristic  ra- 
pidity of  thought,  he  evolved  as  he 
spoke. 

"Above  all,"  he  said,  "we  must     be 


prompt.  I  must  disappear  to-night; 
the  paragraphs  must  be  in  to-morrow's 
papers.  I  think  I'll  go  to  Spain.  The 
Carlists  seem  to  be  making  things 
lively  there.  You  know,  Horner,  I  was 
never  meant  «for  a  wig  and  gown; 
there's  no  doubt  about  it.  I  shall  have 
a  splendid  time  of  it  out  there." 

He  stopped,  meeting  a  queer  look  In 
Horner's  eyes,  who  sat  leaning  forward 
and  searching  his  face  with  jealous 
glance. 

"I  was  wondering,"  said  the  other, 
with  a  pale  smile,  "If  you  were  ever  in 
love  with  Edith." 

"No,  my  good  soul,  I  was  not,"  an- 
swered Conyngham,  with  perfect  care- 
lessness; "though  I  knew  her  long 
before  you  did." 

He  paused,  and  a  quick  thought 
flashed  through  his  mind  that  some 
men  are  seen  at  their  worst  in  adver- 
sity. He  was  ready  enough  to  find  ex- 
cuses for  Horner,  for  men  are  strange 
in  the  gift  of  their  friendship,  often 
giving  it  where  they  know  it  is  but  ill- 
deserved. 

He  rattled  on  with  unbroken  gaiety, 
unfolding  plans  which  in  their  perfec- 
tion of  detail  suggested  a  previous  ex- 
perience in  outrunning  the  constable. 

While  they  were  still  talking  a  mu- 
tual friend  came  in,  a  quick-spoken 
man,  already  beginning  to  be  known 
as  a  journalist  of  ability.  They  talked 
of  indifferent  topics  for  some  time. 
Then  the  newcomer  said  jerkily:— 

"Heard  the  news?" 

"No,"   answered  Conyngham. 

"Alfred  Pleydell,  young  fellow  who 
resisted  the  Chartist  rioters  in  Dur- 
ham, died  yesterday  morning." 

Frederick  Conyngham  had  placed 
himself  In  front  of  Horner,  who  was 
still  seated  In  the  low  chair  by  the  fire. 
He  found  Horner's  toe  with  his  heel. 

"Is  that  so?"  he  said  gravely.  "Then 
I'm  off." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the 
journalist,  with  a  quick  look;  the  man 
had  the  manner  of  a  ferret 

"Nothing,  only  I'm  off;  that's  all,  old 
man.  And  I  cannot  ask  you  to  stay 
this  evening,  you  understand,  because 
I  have  to  pack." 
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He  turned  slowly  on  Horner,  who 
had  recovered  himself,  but  still  had  his 
hand  over  his  face. 

"Got  any  money,  Geoff?"  he  asked. 

"Yes;  I  have  twenty  pounds,  If  you 
want  it,"  answered  the  other,     in     a 
strangely  hoarse  voice. 
I  do  want  it— badly." 

The  journalist  had  taken  up  his  hat 
and  stick.  He  moved  slowly  toward 
the  door,  and  there  pausing  saw  Hor- 
ner pass  the  bank-notes  to  Oonyngham. 

"You  had  better  go,  too,"  said  the 
Irishman.  "You  two  are  going  in  the 
same  direction,  I  know." 

Horner  rose,  and,  half  laughing,  Oo- 
nyngham pushed  him  toward  the  door. 

"See  him  home,  Blake,"  he  said. 
"Old  Horner  has  the  blues  to-night." 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
FORTY-ONE  YEARS  IN  INDIA.* 

The  forty-one  years  over  which  Lord 
Roberts's  Eastern  career  extended  have 
witnessed  enormous  changes  in  British 
India.  The  increase  of  territory  alone 
has  been  considerable.  The  consolida- 
tion of  power  within  those  extended 
limits,  and  the  increasing  guarantees 
for  its  continuance,  are  equally  con- 
spicuous features  of  the  history  of  that 
period.  The  value  of  Lord  Roberts's 
book  to  the  ordinary  reader,  who  is  not 
equally  interested  with  the  military 
student  in  the  wonderfully  graphic  and 
detailed  accounts  of  military  move- 
ments, and  of  the  terrible  encounters 
through  which  our  race  had  to  struggle 
in  order  to  maintain  the  empire  which 
our  forefathers  had  won,  lies  in  this, 
that  it  brings  home  to  his  mind  the  con- 
ditions under  which  British  power  in 
India  has  been  developed  in  the  past 
and  has  to  be  maintained  in  the  future. 
The  period  opens,  as  it  closes,  with  a 
handful  of  Englishmen  administering 
the  affairs  and  regulating  down  to  the 
minutest  detail  the  government  of  mil- 

1  Forty-one  years  in  India.  By  Field-Marshal 
Tx>rd  Roberts  of  Kandahar.  In  2  vols.  London: 
Richard  Bentley  &  Sons.    1897. 


lions  of  their  fellow-creatures,  alien  in 
race  and  religion  and  the  habits  of  life. 
It  is  dominated  by  one  great  over- 
whelming event,  which,  however  many 
centuries  our  rule  may  endure,  must 
always  be  regarded  as  the  great  crisis 
of  its  history  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the 
great  rebellion  of  the  native  army, 
which  we  had  armed  and  trained  and 
disciplined.  According  to  all  reasonable 
calculation  of  probabilities,  British 
power  should  have  been  swept,  if  not 
out  of  India  entirely,  at  all  events  from 
the  larger  portion  of  it.  The  story  of 
the  spread  of  that  rebellion,  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  confronted,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  crushed, 
must  always  be  one  of  the  most  sensa- 
tional episodes  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Even  the  marvellous  story  of 
the  original  rise  and  progress  of  the 
empire  of  the  East  India  Company  is  of 
less  interest  than  this  stirring  narrative 
of  successful  resistance  to  Its  overthrow. 
If  the  day  should  ever  come  when,  as 
some  statesmen  predict,  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  will  join  in  mortal  combat 
for  its  possession,  one  can  hardly  im- 
agine that  even  a  conflict  of  those 
gigantic  dimensions  would  give  rise  to 
more  thrilling  scenes  of  strife,  to  greater 
deeds  of  heroism,  or  to  more  conspic- 
uous triumphs  of  audacity,  endurance, 
and  skill.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Mutiny 
is  the  Important  date  at  which  the 
whole  character  of  our  relations  with 
India  underwent  a  great  organic 
change.  It  marks  the  period  at  which 
government  by  a  company  ceased,  and 
direct  sovereignty  was  assumed  by  the 
queen,  which  was  proclaimed  the  in- 
stant that  the  Mutiny  was  suppressed. 
And  it  brought  home  to  the  minds  of 
both  governors  and  governed  the  stern 
realities  of  the  position,  and  of  their  re- 
lations to  one  another.  It  put  an  end  at 
once,  and  let  us  hope  forever,  to  that 
self-satisfied  sense  of  security  in  which 
the  former  had  so  fatally  indulged;  it 
compelled  the  conviction  that,  however 
apparently  submissive  and  pliant  the 
latter  may  be,  power  rests  ultimately 
on  military  supremacy;  and  it  led  to  a 
clearer  sense  of  the  conditions  under 
which  alone  their  fidelity  may  be  relied 
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upon.  It  also  ushered  in  a  period  of 
great  legislative  activity,  of  numerous 
codes  of  law,  designed  to  weld  together 
as  far  as  possible  the  heterogeneous 
populations  of  the  empire.  These  are 
outside  the  scope  of  the  book  before  us, 
which,  however,  in  the  stirring  incidents 
of  an  eventful  period  does  not  lose  sight 
of  the  steady  development  and  concen- 
tration of  military  strength  and  se- 
curity. 

Lord  Roberts  arrived  in  India  just  five 
years  before  the  Mutiny  broke  out.  He 
took  an  active  part  In  the  leading  events 
of  the  fierce  struggle  which  ensued,  and 
in  after  years  his  life  was  spent  in  the 
perplexities  and  constant  conflicts  in- 
volved in  our  relations  to  the  tribes  on 
the  north-western  frontier,  and  in  the 
eventual  establishment  of  that  scientific 
frontier  which,  aided  by  a  political 
understanding  with  Afghanistan,  is  to 
be  the  first  line  of  defence  against  any 
hostile  attack  which  the  future  may 
have  in  store  for  us. 

The  most  astounding  characteristic 
of  the  years  just  before  the  Mutiny  was 
the  infatuated  sense  of  security  which 
pervaded  all  classes  of  Europeans.  On 
the  very  eve  of  the  outbreak  there  was 
no  suspicion  at  all  amongst  the  officers 
serving  with  native  regiments  that  dis- 
content was  universal  amongst  the 
sepoys,  and  that  a  mutiny  of  the  whole 
Bengal  army  was  imminent  The  re- 
liance on  native  fidelity  on  the  part  of 
those  officers  was  so  unbounded  that, 
even  after  half  the  native  army  had 
mutinied,  the  officers  belonging  to  the 
remaining  regiments  could  not  be 
brought  to  believe  that  any  treachery 
lurked  In  the  minds  of  their  own  par- 
ticular men.  They  remonstrated,  in 
many  cases  passionately,  almost  to  the 
point  of  insubordination,  against  meas- 
ures of  disarmament,  when  these  in- 
volved imputations  on  the  loyalty  of 
their  own  immediate  regiment.  Yet  the 
evidence  forthcoming  of  widespread 
disaffection  was  overwhelming.  The 
Punjab  officials  on  the  first  outbreak 
laid  hands  on  all  native  correspondence 
in  the  post-office.  They  found  that  the 
number  of  seditious  papers  was  alarm- 
ingly great,  and  that  every  native  regi- 


ment with  which  they  had  to  deal  was 
implicated.  It  was  clear  from  them 
that  the  sepoys  had  been  made  to  be- 
lieve that  we  intended  to  destroy  their 
caste  by  contaminating  the  cartridges 
which  they  had  to  bite  with  a  mixture 
of  cow's  fat  and  lard— one  abhorrent  to 
the  Hindu,  the  other  to  the  Mussulman. 
Lord  Roberts  uses  the  expression  "made 
to  believe;"  but  extraordinary  as  it  will 
always  appear  to  the  historian  who  ap- 
preciates the  strength  of  the  religious 
sentiment  amongst  Hindus  and  Ma- 
homedans,  the  fanaticism  with  which 
they  cling  to  their  religious  ideas  and 
the  animosity  with  which  they  re- 
garded what  they  considered  a  covert 
attempt  to  compel  the  adoption  of  Chris- 
tianity after  the  destruction  of  caste, 
there  was  ample  ground  for  their  in- 
tense dissatisfaction.  The  recent  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Forrest  in  the  records  of 
the  government  of  India,  says  Lord 
Roberts  (i.  431),  prove  that  "the  lubri- 
cating mixture  used  in  preparing  the 
cartridges  was  actually  composed  of  the 
objectionable  ingredients,  cow's  fat  and 
lard,  and  that  incredible  disregard  of 
the  soldiers'  religious  prejudices  was 
displayed  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
cartridges."  The  sepoys  complained; 
but  their  officers,  in  the  belief  that  such 
utter  Indiscretion  amongst  the  author- 
ities was  impossible,  assured  their  men 
that  the  mixture  used  was  perfectly  un- 
objectionable. Nothing  was  easier  than 
for  the  men  quartered  near  Calcutta  to 
ascertain  from  natives  employed  In 
manufacturing  cartridges  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam arsenal  that  these  assurances  were 
contrary  to  the  fact.  Distrust  accord- 
ingly spread  far  and  wide.  The  not 
unnatural  belief  was  held  that  govern- 
ment and  officers  were  determined  to 
undermine  their  religion.  The  sudden- 
ness with  which  an  elaborately  organ- 
ized and  general  mutiny  burst  upon  us 
must  be  attributed  to  the  general  senti- 
ment of  abhorrence  and  desperation 
which  had  been  so  wantonly  provoked; 
to  the  infatuation  which  blinded  those 
whom  wisdom  after  the  event  convicts 
of  having  had  numerous  warnings;  to 
the  existence  of  a  military  system  in 
which  natives  stood  to  Englishmen  in 
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the  proportion  of  six  to  one,  and  were    dent  in  our  favor  was  the  outbreak  of 

hostilities  with  China,  and  Lord  Elgin's 
timely  diversion  of  troops  to  Calcutta, 
which  had  been  intended  for  Canton. 
The  fourth  incident  was  that  in  this 
critical  moment  of  the  history  of  the 
native  race  of  India,  no  leader  of  any 
mind  or  mark  came  to  the  front.  If 
those  four  incidents  of  the  position  had 
been  wanting,  and  we  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  advantages  which  they 
combined  to  confer,  the  impression  left 


trusted  to  guard— that  is,  were  trusted 
with  the  possession  of— almost  all  the 
arsenals  and  magazines,  the  British 
officers  in  principal  command  being,  in 
too  many  instances,  men  who  were  worn 
out  in  mind  and  body  by  long  residence 
in  the  country.  Blind  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  British,  intense  dissatisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  natives,  and  their 
possession,  actual  or  imminent,  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  places  of  strength,  are 


amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  re-    on  our  minds  from  Lord  Roberts's  narra- 


bellion. 

The  political  position  of  Great  Britain 
at  that  time  influenced,  no  doubt,  the 
proceedings  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Mutiny. 
The  prestige  of  British  arms  had  been 
seriously  damaged  in  Afghanistan  only 
sixteen  years  before,  and  the  early  dis- 
asters and  mismanagement  of  the  Cri- 
mean expedition  had  not  retrieved  it. 
It  is  well  known  that  Nana  Sahib's  confi- 
dential agent,  Azimula  Khan,  visited  the 
Crimea  during  the  siege  of  Sebastopol. 
He  had  been  three  years  in  London,  a 
man  of  no  rank  at  all,  received  and 
ffited  as  a  royal  prince  in  that  ridiculous 
way  which  our  social  enthusiasms  sug- 
gest. His  correspondence  was  seized, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  the  Nana 
Sahib  had  widespread  relations  with 
Turkey,  the  king  of  Delhi,  the  nawab 
of  Oudh,  and  other  great  personages. 
Both  he  and  his  crafty  agent  were 
looked  upon  as  harmless  exemplary 
creatures;  the  latter  was  engaged  to  an 
English  girl,  and  one  of  his  letters  from 
an  elderly  dame  in  England  called  him 
her  dear  Eastern  son.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  some  incidents  in  the 
political  position  favorable  to  us.  Lord 
Dalhousie  had  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  ameer  of  Afghanistan,  which  kept 
the  Afghans  quiet  during  a  period  when, 
had  they  turned  against  us,  we  should 
assuredly  have  lost  the  Punjab,  and 
probably  the  whole  country  north  of  it. 
The  Sikhs  had  been  conquered,  and  had 


tive  of  the  portentous  struggle  which 
ensued  is,  that  the  rebellion  would 
never  have  been  suppressed  nor  India 
reconquered  in  the  summary  way  de- 
scribed. We  should  have  had  to  with- 
draw within  narrow  limits,  and  begin 
most  of  the  work  afresh. 

The  thrilling  tale  of  the  marvellous 
achievements  by  which  empire  was  suc- 
cessfully restored  within  a  year  and  a 
half  of  the  first  outbreaks  at  Berhampur 
andMeerut  is  unfolded  in  these  volumes. 
Lord  Roberts  took  an  active  part  in 
many  of  them.  He  was  at  Peshawur 
when  the  telegram  of  the  11th  May, 
1857,  arrived,  which  proved  to  be  a  mes- 
sage from  Delhi  "to  all  stations  in  the 
Punjab"  that  a  very  serious  outbreak 
had  occurred  at  Meerut,  and  that  Delhi 
had  joined  in  the  Mutiny.  The  first 
thing  for  those  at  Peshawur  to  do  was 
to  secure  the  Punjab.  The  course  de- 
cided on  was  to  trust  the  chiefs  and 
people,  and  to  form  a  movable  column, 
to  act  where  it  was  wanted.  To  Rob- 
erts's great  satisfaction  (it  is  always  his 
good  luck  to  which  he  attributes  his 
selection)  he  was  appointed  staff -officer 
to  its  commander.  He  remained  with  it 
until  the  progress  of  events  urgently  re- 
quired the  presence  at  Delhi  of  all  artil- 
lery officers  not  doing  regimental  duty. 
From  the  28th  June  onwards  he  took 
part  in  that  memorable  siege  and  in  its 
final  capture.  That  siege  was  typical 
of  the  whole  struggle.    It  was  a  siege 


passed  from  open  hostility  to  equally    of  a  fortress  of  enormous  strength  held  by 


sincere  friendship.  Throughout  the 
Mutiny  they  remained  perfectly  loyal, 
and  performed  the  important  service  of 
keeping  open  communication  between 
Delhi  and  the  Punjab.    The  third  inci- 


untold  thousands  of  armed  men  trained 
to  war  and  in  possession  of  our  arms 
and  ammunition,  by  a  force  of  3,217 
British,  with  Sikhs  and  Gurkas,  the 
total     never    reaching    ten    thousand 
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troops  of  all  kinds.  The  besiegers  were 
themselves  besieged;  there  was  no  re- 
treat; and  if  success  were  delayed,  the 
Punjab  authorities  were  convinced  that 
there  would  be  a  struggle  for  European 
existence  within  the  Punjab  itself. 
General  Wilson  hesitated,  face  to  face 
with  what  seemed  to  be  absolutely  im- 
possible, to  take  a  stronghold  by  force, 
only  to  find  himself  amongst  enemies 
who  were  vastly  superior  in  numbers 
and  position.  An  incident  is  given  which 
marks  the  intense  determination  to 
which  the  real  leaders  of  the  British 
force  had  worked  themselves  as  they 
grasped  the  calamitous  and  far-reach- 
ing consequences  which  delay  would 
have  involved.  Nicholson  had  resolved 
that  if  a  particular  council  of  war  hes- 
itated to  assault,  he  would  propose  the 
supersession  of  General  Wilson— an 
unprecedentedly  extreme  step  to  take 
in  presence  of  the  enemy.  Lord  Rob- 
erts, at  this  distance  of  time,  and  after 
frequent  discussion  (with  others,  be- 
lieves that  Nicholson  would  have  been 
right,  for  if  Wilson  had  refused  to  sanc- 
tion the  assault,  desperate  as  it  seemed, 
he  would  have  proved  himself  unfit  for 
the  post.  The  whole  of  the  wonderful 
narrative  is  given  in  this  book,  with  an 
amount  of  detail  which  must  render  It 
extremely  valuable  to  all  military 
students.  Nicholson  will  ever  remain 
the  hero  of  the  capture  of  Delhi.  He 
has  won  his  place  in  history  as  one  of 
the  greatest  heroes  whom  the  human 
race  has  produced.  His  threat,  after  he 
was  mortally  wounded,  to  shoot  his  own 
commander-in-chief  if  he  wavered  when 
surrounded  and  outnumbered,  in  the 
midst  of  the  city  into  which  the  small 
besieging  army  had  forced  its  way,  Is 
one  of  the  most  striking  incidents  in 
the  annals  of  war.  The  spirit  which 
saved  our  empire  In  India  was  the  spirit 
of  determination,  Inextinguishable  even 
In  death.  One  feels  that  the  triumph  of 
the  besieging  force  was  enhanced  by 
the  knowledge  that  Nicholson  lived  till 
we  had  occupied  the  palace  and  had 
gained  complete  possession  of  the  whole 
city.  At  sunrise  on  the  21st  September, 
1857,  just  seven  days  after  the  assault,  a 
royal  salute  proclaimed  that  we  were 


again  masters  of  Delhi;  in  the  afternoon 
the  last  of  the  Mogul  emperors  sur- 
rendered, and  was  brought  into  the 
city;  on  the  23d  Nicholson  died. 

The  fall  of  Delhi  broke  the  back  of  the 
rebellion.  Failure,  or  even  too  long- 
delayed  success,  would  have  put  a 
strain  on  the  loyalty  of  the  people  be- 
yond what  it  could  bear.  The  general 
opinion  was,  and  is,  that  Sikhs  and 
Punjabis  would  have  risen.  To  carry 
Delhi  the  Punjab  had  been  denuded  of 
troops,  but  after  its  fall  there  still 
remained  the  task  of  opening  up  com- 
munication with  Cawnpore  and  Luck- 
now.  Accordingly,  the  very  day  after 
Delhi  fell  a  column  was  despatched  to 
Cawnpore,  and  the  Punjab  was  still  left 
to  take  care  of  itself. 

Roberts  was  attached  to  this  column, 
which  consisted  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  British  and  nineteen  hundred  na- 
tives, and  at  once,  the  day  after 
Nicholson's  death,  marched  out  of  Delhi 
to  open  up  the  country  between  the 
Jumna  and  the  Ganges.  An  urgent 
summons  from  Sir  James  Outram  at  the 
Lucknow  Residency  reached  them, 
begging  for  aid  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
provisions  were  running  short.  On  the 
20th  October  they  arrived  at  Cawnpore, 
and  for  the  first  time  heard  the  terrible 
story  of  what  had  happened  there. 
They  learned  also  that  Havelock  and 
Outram,  with  little  more  than  three 
thousand  men,  had  forced  their  way 
through  Lucknow,  only  to  find  them- 
selves surrounded  by  a  vast  multitude 
of  the  enemy.  Outram  wished  the  re- 
lieving force  under  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell to  be  spared  the  necessity  of  re- 
peating this  experience,  and  pointed  out 
a  different  line  of  advance,  which  was 
adopted.  Roberts  with  his  column  took 
a  foremost  part  in  the  wonderful 
achievement  by  which  the  Lucknow 
garrison  was  relieved,  which  was  car- 
ried out  in  every  particular  as  originally 
planned,  thus  demonstrating  with  what 
care  each  detail  had  been  thought  out 
and  each  movement  executed.  The  fall 
of  Lucknow,  which  was  effected  on  the 
14  March,  1858,  completed  what  the  fall 
of  Delhi  had  begun,  the  suppression  of 
the  Mutiny  so  far  that  every  native 
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must  from  that  moment  have  despaired 
of  success.  The  remaining  struggles 
were  against  men  rendered  desperate 
by  their  crimes,  who,  as  they  had  for- 
feited all  right  to  clemency,  determined 
to  sell  their  lives  on  the  field  of  battle. 
To  that  category  belongs  the  resistance 
which  the  Gwaliors  offered  both  at  Agra 
and  Cawnpore.  Jhansi,  no  doubt,  re- 
mained to  be  subjugated,  as  also  the  rest 
of  Oudh,  Rohllkand,  and  Central  India; 
but  there  was  no  very  important  city  or 
stronghold  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Sir  Hugh  Rose's  operations  in  Jhansi 
and  Central  India  do  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  this  book.  On  the  1st  April, 
1858,  there  was  a  force  of  ninety-six 
thousand  British  soldiers  in  India,  more 
than  twice  the  number  which  existed 
before  the  Mutiny  broke  out,  besides  a 
large  body  of  reliable  native  troops.  By 
that  date  the  reconquest  of  India  by  the 
triumphant  suppression  of  the  Mutiny 
was  effected. 

While  Nicholson's  name  will  always 
be  associated  with  Delhi,  and  those  of 
Havelock  and  Outram  and  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  with  Lucknow,  the  latter  city 
cannot  fail  to  recall  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence,  one  of  the  greatest  names 
in  British  India  prior  to  the  Mutiny. 
Not  merely  was  it  his  foresight  and 
activity,  as  Lord  Roberts  points  out, 
which  rendered  the  defence  of  Lucknow 
possible  against  such  tremendous  odds 
for  so  long  a  time;  but  he  was  appar- 
ently the  only  European  in  India  who 
had  foreseen  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Mutiny,  and  who  from  the  very  first 
moment  of  its  outbreak  had  accurately 
estimated  its  portentous  gravity.  No 
one  commanded  more  thoroughly  than 
he  did  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  and 
obedience  of  the  natives,  and  no  one 
more  thoroughly  appreciated  and 
trusted  their  many  good  qualities.  Yet 
fourteen  years  before  1857  he  had  pre- 
dicted the  Mutiny,  and  the  course  it 
would  take.  In  the  Calcutta  Review  of 
1843  he  had  commented  on  the  habitual 
carelessness  of  the  government,  and  its 
disregard  of  ordinary  military  precau- 
tions and  preparations.  He  had  shown 
how  possible  it  was  for  a  hostile  party 
to  seize  Delhi,  and  had  pointed  to  the 


inevitable  consequences  which  would 
ensue  if  an  outbreak  occurred  at  the 
beginning  of  the  hot  season  which  was 
not  immediately  suppressed.  It  seems 
unintelligible,  looking  at  the  whole 
position  with  the  wisdom  which  follows 
the  event,  that  warnings  as  to  such 
obvious  necessity  should  have  been  re- 
quired, and  still  more  that  they  should 
have  been  disregarded.  When  he  first 
heard  of  the  outbreak  at  Meerut,  he  tele- 
graphed to  the  new  governor-general, 
Lord  Canning,  at  once  to  send  to  China 
and  Ceylon  for  British  troops,  to  call  on 
the  Nepalese  to  assist,  and  to  give  him 
that  military  control  in  his  province 
which  would  enable  him  to  control  the 
elderly  military  onleers,  who  were  not 
to  be  relied  upon,  and  who  had  in  Oudh, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  places,  to  be 
effaced  when  the  troubles  began.  Law- 
rence's influence  with  the  natives  en- 
abled him  to  delay  the  outbreak  at 
Lucknow  until  his  measures  for  the 
defence  of  the  Residency  were  com- 
pleted, and  to  induce  a  considerable 
number  of  sepoys  not  only  to  continue 
in  their  allegiance,  but  to  share  the  dan- 
gers and  privations  of  the  siege— "a 
priceless  service,"  says  Lord  Roberts, 
"for  without  their  aid  the  defence  could 
not  have  been  made."  We  have  no 
space  to  describe  the  enormous  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  organizing  the  de- 
fence of  a  place  where  there  was  no 
fort  and  no  magazine.  Interesting  as 
they  are,  they  yield  at  this  distance  of 
time  to  the  interest  of  a  remarkable 
and  powerful  character.  Before  the  end 
of  May,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  efforts 
and  preparation,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Can* 
ning  to  point  out  that  the  desperateness 
of  our  position  might  be  measured  by 
the  rising  insolence  of  the  natives.  "It 
was  only  just  after  the  Kabul  mas- 
sacre," he  wrote,  "and  when  we  hesi- 
tated to  advance  through  the  Khyber, 
that  in  my  memory  such  a  tone  has  ever 
before  prevailed." 

The  political  interest  of  this  stupen- 
dous event  culminates  in  a  due  appre- 
ciation of  the  causes  which  led  to  it, 
and  of  the  means  by  which  Its  recur- 
rence may  be  prevented.  Lord  Roberts 
discusses  both  questions  in  his  30th  and 
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following  chapters,   and  the  point  of 
most  practical  importance  in  his  book 
is  whether  those  views  will  be  allowed 
to  influence  policy  in  the  future.   A  long 
period  of  comparative  rest  and  tran- 
quillity had  obscured  in  the  minds  of 
the  natives  all  memory  of  their  ante- 
cedent feuds,  and  race  and  religious  dis- 
cords.   Had  the  Mutiny  been  successful 
and  no  native  leader  of  statesmanlike 
capacity  appeared   on  the  scene,   the 
anarchy  which  would  have  resulted,  the 
scenes  of  turbulent  confusion  and  op- 
pression which  must  have  followed  the 
disappearance  of  our  authority,  would 
have  served  to  facilitate  the  task  of  re- 
conquest.     At    the    time    all    British 
authorities  were  most  anxious  to  make 
it  clearly  understood  that  it  was  not  a 
general  insurrection  of  the  whole  coun- 
try against  our  rule,  but  a  mutiny  of 
soldiers  against  their  officers.    No  one 
was  more  emphatic  on  that  subject  than 
the  late  Sir  George  Campbell.    But  it  is 
only  partially  true.    There  is  evidence 
of  considerable  disaffection  and  discon- 
tent on  the  part  of  the  great  landowners 
and  potentates,  most  of  whom  had  real 
or  fancied   grievances.     The   greased 
cartridges  were  quite  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  mutiny  of  the  soldiers, 
since  they  were  not  merely  destructive 
In  themselves  of  their  caste,  but  were 
believed  to  be  intentionally  directed  to 
that  end— an  end  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  explain   was  ruinous   to  their 
position  in  this  world   and  the  next. 
Still,  a  mutiny  of  that  portentous  char- 
acter must  have  leaders  of  wealth  and 
position,  and  these  leaders  must  also 
have  grievances  which  excite  them  to 
stake  life  and  fortune  on  the  result  of  a 
desperate  enterprise.    The  most  promi- 
nent of  these  leaders  were  the  aged 
titular  king  of  Delhi,  the  *ex-king  of 
Oudh,  and  the  Nana  Sahib.   The  two 
former  led  the  Mahomedans,  the  latter 
the  Hindus.    The  special  grievance  of 
the  king  of  Delhi   was  that  we   had 
decided  that  the  title  of  king,  which  we 
had  bestowed  on  the  successors  of  the 
Mogul  emperor,  should  on  his  death  be 
abolished  and  his  family  removed  from 
Delhi.    Lord  Wellesley,   at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  had  drawn  atten- 


tion to  the  danger  of  allowing  a  Moham- 
edan  prince,  with  all  the  surroundings 
of  royalty,  to  remain  at  the  seat  of  the 
old  Mogul  government.  That  danger 
should  have  been  abolished  at  the  time. 
But  the  East  India  Company  had  from 
the  time  of  Lord  Clive,  and  by  virtue  or 
what  was  called  a  grant  of  the  dewanny 
obtained  by  that  nobleman,  governed 
India  as  the  transferee  of  Mogul  sov- 
ereignty, Queen  Victoria's  sovereignty, 
not  being  proclaimed  till  1858.  That 
fiction  was  convenient  when  it  was 
first  resorted  to,  and  it  took  time 
to  die  a  natural  death.  By  Lord  Dal- 
housie's  time  it  was  likely  forgotten. 
The  Mogul  family  probably  recollected 
it,  and  accordingly  it  was  to  their  in- 
tense humiliation  and  disgust  that  they 
were  removed  from  Delhi,  and  deprived 
of  the  title  of  king  after  the  death  of  its 
actual  holder.  Before  the  Mutiny  broke 
out  the  king  of  Delhi  was  intriguing 
with  the  shah  of  Persia,  and  a  proc- 
lamation was  issued  calling  on  all  true 
believers  to  rise  and  fight  against  the 
infidels,  for  the  Persians  were  coming. 
The  part  played  by  the  king  of  Delhi 
was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  Mutiny 
being  exclusively  an  affair  of  discon- 
tented soldiery. 

Another  circumstance  which  showed 
the  political  character  of  the  movement 
was  the  effect  produced  on  the  minds  of 
native  chiefs  by  Lord  Dalhousie's  sys- 
tem of  rapid  annexation,  culminating 
in  the  annexation  of  Oudh.  The  en- 
croachments of  the  East  India  company 
in  former  generations,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  its  power,  were  acquiesced 
in.  They  put  an  end  to  a  period  of  in- 
tolerable strife  and  political  confusion, 
and  they  co-existed  with  considerable 
native  dominions.  So  long  as  the  politi- 
cal result  was  that  a  balance  of  power 
between  ourselves  and  native  states— 
Mahratta,  Rajput,  Sikh,  or  Mahomedan 
—remained,  they  were  prevented  by 
their  mutual  jealousies  and  religious 
differences  from  combining  against  us. 
Lord  Dalhousie's  annexations,  culmi- 
nating In  the  seizure  of  Oudh,  destroyed 
that  balance,  and  rendered  us  in  India 
what  we  now  claim  to  be  In  South 
Africa,  the  predominant  power.    Hos- 
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tility  to  us  had  become  a  bond  of  union. 
The  annexation  of  Oudh  was  justified 
at  the  time  on  much  the  same  principle 
as  coercive  measures  against  the  sultan 
of  Turkey  are  called  for— namely,  that 
'•the  British  government  would  be 
guilty  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  if  it 
were  any  longer  to  aid  in  sustaining 
by  its  countenance  an  administration 
fraught  with  suffering  to  millions." 
Such  a  doctrine,  is  always  more  soothing 
to  the  despoiler  than  to  the  despoiled. 
The  natives  regarded  it  as  an  unpro- 
voked usurpation,  much  as  Europe 
would  regard  the  application  of  a 
similar  doctrine  to  the  Turks.  They 
did  not  believe  in  the  purity  and  disin- 
terestedness of  our  motives.  We  were 
inflated  by  our  power  and  by  the  bril- 
liant results  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  reign, 
and  were  proportionately  more  dog- 
matic than  compromising  in  introducing 
Western  reforms  and  curing  Oriental 
practices  by  our  views  of  what  is  sound, 
regardless  of  native  ideas  and  tradition. 
We  accordingly  revelled  in  a  sense  of 
security  at  the  very  time  when  we  were 
teaching  all  the  lesser  powers  to  regard 
us  with  suspicion  and  dread.  We  were 
defying  them  to  do  their  worst  at  the 
very  time  that  we  were  practically 
trusting  the  native  army  with  the  mili- 
tary possession  of  the  country.  The 
third  leader  was  Nana  Sahib,  the  Rajah 
of  Bithur.  He  was  the  adopted  son  and 
nMr  of  the  last  of  the  Peshwas,  the  chief 
of  the  Mahrarta  confederacy.  He  was 
looked  upon  by  the  British  residents  at 
Cawnpore  as  a  perfectly  harmless  indi- 
vidual; but  he  was  intriguing  with  the 
king  of  Delhi,  the  king  of  Oudh,  and 
other  great  personages,  disaffected  by 
reason  of  the  discontinuance  of  a  pen- 
sion to  which  he  was  not  entitled,  and 
by  the  refusal  of  a  salute  of  guns. 

The  disgust  of  the  wealthy  and  In- 
fluential classes  was  fostered  by  our 
system  of  land  revenue,  and  the  con- 
sequent inquiries  Into  rights  of  occu- 
pancy and  ownership,  the  detection  of 
numerous  acts  of  spoliation  and  oppres- 
sion, and  their  redress.  Pillage  and  ex- 
tortion had  been  practised  from  time 
immemorial.  Restraints  upon  them 
disgusted  the  ruling  families  more  than 


they  conciliated  the  masses,  whose  sup- 
port, moreover,  would  in  no  case  have 
been  of  much  political  value.  Assess- 
ments of  land  revenue,  harsh  sales  on 
default  of  payment,  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  lapse  of 
property  In  the  absence  of  direct  or 
collateral  heirs,  restrictions  on  the  right 
of  adoption,  ail  tended  to  alienate  the 
influential  classes. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  these  classes 
to  act  on  the  minds  of  the  sepoys,  who 
were  mostly  drawn  from  the  agricul- 
tural community,  and  therefore  directly 
interested   in   the   very   questions   on 
which  the  sense  of  grievance  was  grow- 
ing.     Questions  of  religion  and  caste 
also  interested  them.    They  knew  that 
railways  and  education  were  striking 
blows  at  caste,  by  compelling  persons 
of  all  castes  to  travel  and  work  together. 
The  Brahmins  were  trembling  for  their 
influence  and  privileges,  and  all  were 
in  terror  of   being  forced  to   embrace 
Christianity.     The    grievance    of    the 
greased  cartridges,  which  roused  to  a 
white  heat  the  anger  of  both  Hindu  and 
Mussulman,  was  the  match  placed  to  a 
magazine  of  gunpowder.    That  was  the 
contribution   made  by  our  own   folly 
and  supineness  to  the  general  convul- 
sion.   And  a  further  contribution  we 
offered  in  this  way,  that,  owing  to  In- 
difference    and     over-confidence,     our 
army   was  not  organized,  disciplined, 
and  officered  in  a  satisfactory  manner; 
there  was  too  great  a  preponderance  of 
native  as  compared  with  British  troops, 
the  arsenals  and  magazines  had  been 
allowed  to  fall  under  their  control,  the 
artillery  had  been  too  much  intrusted  to 
their    hands.     The    disproportion    be- 
tween native  and  British  troops  was  one 
of   the   main   encouragements   to   the 
Mutiny,  and  one  would  think  that  the 
faintest  instinct    of     self-preservation 
will  prevent   that  disproportion   from 
ever  being  repeated.    Native  troops  had 
for  years  been  levied  in  continually  in- 
creasing numbers.    During  the  thirteen 
years  before  1857  a  native  army  of  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  men 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  guns 
was  increased  by  forty  thousand  men 
and  forty  guns,  while  no  addition  was 
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made  to  the  British  force,  doubtless 
from  economical  considerations,  which 
consisted  of  little  more  than  forty  thou- 
sand. Lord  Dalhousie  protested.  He 
pointed  out  that  his  annexations  and 
conquests  necessitated  a  proportional 
increase  of  British  soldiers.  Neverthe- 
less, withdrawals  were  made  to  some 
slight  extent  for  the  Crimea  and  Persia. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  pro- 
test, the  British  force  was  rather  dimin- 
ished than  increased;  and  when  the 
Mutiny  broke  out  we  were  left  with 
thirty-six  thousand  British  against  two 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  native 
soldiers.  It  no  doubt  was  believed  that 
if  the  result  of  the  Russian,  Persian, 
and  China  wars  had  been  to  withdraw 
troops  from  India,  there  would  remain 
for  some  time  to  come  a  lack  of  power 
to  send  reinforcements.  The  hour  and 
the  opportunity  had  come;  fortunately, 
or  unfortunately  for  the  natives,  the 
man  was  conspicuous  by  his  absence. 
Probably  the  Mutiny  was  an  ordeal 
through  which  It  was  essential  that  the 
British  should  pass  before  they  fully 
comprehended  their  real  position  in  the 
country,  and  the  necessity  for  consoli- 
dating their  power  on  a  durable  basis, 
and  of  making  India  both  in  name  and 
in  reality  an  integral  part  of  the  domin- 
ion of  the  queen. 

Since  the  Mutiny  that  task  has  been 
taken  in  hand.  India  Is  no  longer  the 
appanage  of  a  company,  the  happy  hunt- 
ing-field of  the  nominees  of  a  particular 
class.  Most  families  of  all  classes  are 
in  one  way  or  another  connected  with 
India,  and  greater  interest  is  felt  in  Its 
atralrs.  The  proclamation  of  the  queen 
In  1858  was  no  idle  ceremony.  Since 
that  time  the  Authority  of  the  crown  has 
been  asserted  in  every  direction.  A 
viceroy  has  replaced  the  governor-gen- 
eral, the  higher  appointments  proceed 
direct  from  the  crown,  the  higher  courts 
of  Justice  are  created  by  the  crown 
under  authority  of  Parliament,  and  Its 
judges  are  appointed  by  the  queen. 
Much  has  been  done  to  improve  both 
the  civil  and  the  military  administra- 
tion. And,  above  all,  our  position  has 
been  materially  strengthened  by  the 
provision  of  numerous  lines  of  com- 
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munication  by  road  and  railway,  over 
and  above  the  old  trun*.-roads  estab- 
lished by  the  company.  A  great  net- 
work of  telegraphs  now  intersects  the 
country.  Canals  have  been  constructed. 
The  result  is  twofold.  The  area  of  land 
under  cultivation  has  been  increased, 
the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  being 
equalized,  and  a  considerable  export 
trade  created.  And  from  a  military 
point  of  view  greater  security  has  been 
attained  by  the  increased  facilities  for 
rapidly  assembling  troops  at  any  centre 
of  disturbance.  Again,  the  number  of 
British  soldiers  has  been  more  than 
doubled,  while  the  number  of  native 
soldiers  has  been  materially  reduced. 
We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
arsenals  and  magazines  will  henceforth 
be  exclusively  in  possession  of  the 
British,  and  that  the  artillery  and  other 
more  effective  branches  of  military  ser- 
vice will  also  be  mainly  in  their  hands. 
More  rapid  communication  with  En- 
gland, and  the  greater  interest  felt  in 
India  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  em- 
pire, will  also  make  themselves  felt  as 
factors  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
checking  any  fresh  outbreak.  Lord 
Roberts  expresses  his  belief  that,  "as 
regards  the  native  equally  with  the 
British  army  of  India,  a  better  feeling 
never  existed  throughout  all  ranks  than 
exists  at  present."  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  book  gives  no  account  of  the 
excesses  which  were  inevitable  in  the 
suppression  of  a  mutiny  whicn  had  been 
stained  by  so  much  bloodshed,  treach- 
ery, and  cruel  massacre  of  English 
women  and  children.  Their  effect  in 
perpetuating  a  feud  between  European 
and  native  seems  to  have  been  slight. 
The  clemency  party,  headed  by  Lord 
Canning  in  India,  and  by  most  leading 
statesmen  at  home,  roused  great  ani- 
mosity during  the  continuance  of  the 
fierce  passions  of  1857. 

Perhaps  their  efforts  were  appreciated 
by  the  natives,  who  after  their  defeat 
found  themselves  exposed  to  all  the 
strength  of  civilization  temporarily  de- 
prived of  those  feelings  of  mercy  and 
humanity  which  are  supposed  to  accom- 
pany It.  Or  possibly  the  natives  yielded 
submissively  to  fate,  and  regarded  re- 
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venge  and  resentment  as  beyond  their 
reach,  while  severe  retribution  was"  the 
inevitable  sequel  of  defeat.  At  all 
events,  the  passions  of  that  time  died 
away.  The  sepoys  were  mostly  ex- 
terminated or  disappeared.  Rebellious 
feudatories  were  severely  punished; 
loyal  supporters  were  duly  rewarded 
with  grants  and  titles.  Caution  and 
conciliation  are  still  necessary  in  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  matters; 
for  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
native  soldiers  will  reflect  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  generally  more 
particularly  upon  any  subject  which  in- 
volves their  religion  or  the  continuance 
of  ancient  and  cherished  usages.  The 
whole  experiment  of  a  Western  democ- 
racy governing  peoples  of  stereotyped 
Oriental  habits  and  manners  is  unique 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  inevi- 
table that  blunders  should  be  made, 
that  what  commends  itself  to  the  rulers 
as  sound  and  just  may  arouse  the 
utmost  discontent  and  animosity  on  the 
part  of  the  ruled.  Doctrinaire  politi- 
cians, with  their  one-sided  views  of  life, 
are  wholly  out  of  place  in  India.  The 
greatest  men  in  that  country  have  al- 
ways been  in  favor  of  gradual  reforms 
pursued  with  extreme  caution  and  tol- 
eration, in  sympathy  with  prejudices 
which,  however  alien  to  our  own  ideas, 
are  deep-rooted  in  the  native  mind. 
Lord  Roberts  instances  at  the  present 
day  forest  laws  and  sanitary  regula- 
tions, our  legislative  and  fiscal  systems, 
as  being  all  of  them  subjects  requiring 
care  and  circumspection.  In  a  former 
generation  such  questions  as  the  burn- 
ing, and  later  the  remarriage,  of 
widows  created  widespread  consterna- 
tion, and  our  handling  of  them  was 
amongst  the  causes  of  disaffection  to 
our  rule.  Only  in  1892  the  closing  of 
the  great  Hurdwar  Fair,  on  account  of 
a  serious  outbreak  of  cholera,  however 
obvious  a  measure  in  the  eyes  of  West- 
erns, was  keenly  resented  by  the  natives 
as  a  blow  aimed  at  their  religion  and 
a  violation  of  the  religious  toleration 
proclaimed  in  1858.  To  be  robbed  by 
officious  sanitary  inspectors  of  the 
privilege  of  bathing  in  sacred  waters, 
after  they  have  toiled  over  hundreds  of 
miles  and  surmounted  every  degree  of 


fatigue  and  privation,  is  to  lose  that 
which  they  value  more  than  life,  in 
obedience  to  Western  sanitary  ideas 
which  they  do  not  understand. 

There  will  always  be  risk  of  causing 
political  dissatisfaction.  A  free  press 
amongst  the  natives  would  be  the  best 
corrective,  provided  it  is  properly  regu- 
lated. Lord  Roberts  draws  attention  to 
the  license  allowed  to  that  press  in 
vilifying  the  government  and  its  offi- 
cials, and  in  persistently  misrepresent- 
ing the  motives  and  policy  of  the  ruling 
power.  This  always  strikes  us  as  a 
most  indefensible  proceeding,  trans- 
planting the  free  press  of  the  West  into 
the  East  without  any  precaution  against 
a  seditious,  hostile,  and  defiant  spirit 
being  openly  indulged.  However  cau- 
tious and  tolerant  our  proceedings,  the 
good-will  and  confidence  of  the  natives 
cannot  be  gained  in  the  face  of  persis- 
tent misrepresentation  and  calumny. 
Details  of  this  kind  are  numerous,  but 
from  a  military  point  of  view  the  lesson 
of  the  Mutiny  is  that  we  must  preserve 
a  due  proportion  of  British  and  native 
troops,  retain  in  our  own  hands  the  pos- 
session of  arsenals  and  the  more  effec- 
tive branches  of  the  service,  and  open 
up  speedy  communications  both  inter- 
nally and  with  England. 

Two  great  ceremonials  are  described 
in  this  book,  which  will  have  an  endur- 
ing historical  interest  as  long  as  our 
Indian  army  lasts— namely,  the  grand 
entry  of  Lord  Canning  into  Lucknow  on 
the  22d  October,  1859;  and  the  proc- 
lamation of  her  Majesty  as  empress  of 
India  on  the  1st  January,  1877.  Lord 
Roberts  took  a  prominent  part  in  both 
of  them.  The  political  interest  of  the 
former  lies  in  the  meeting  a  few  days 
later  between  Lord  Canning  and  the 
one  hundred  and  sixty  taluqdars  of 
Oudh,  whose  estate  and  property  he  had 
confiscated  by  his  summary  proclama- 
tion of  March  15, 1858.  They  had,  many 
of  them,  angrily  resisted  the  process  of 
converting  them  into  law-abiding  sub- 
jects from  having  been  feudal  chiefs 
with  unlimited  power  of  oppression  and 
usurpation.  Confiscation  was  made 
general  and  sweeping.  It  extended  to 
the  whole  soil  of  Oudh,  and  reminds  one 
to  some  slight  extent  of  the  Duke  of 
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Alva's  sentencing  the  whole  population 
of  the  Netherlands  to  death.  The  ob- 
ject, however,  was,  besides  punishing 
tne  guilty,  to  establish  the  revenue  sys- 
tem on  a  new  and  satisfactory  footing. 
Lord  Canning  now  announced  the 
virtual  though  partial  repeal  of  confisca- 
tion. Taluqdars  who  submitted  re- 
ceived back  their  possessions  as  a  free 
gift  from  the  government.  Those  who 
uad  done  good  service  were  rewarded 
with  grants  of  confiscated  lands.  A 
month  later  at  Oawnpore  great  satisfac- 
tion was  given  to  the  assembled  chiefs 
by  the  announcement  that  the  estates 
of  native  princes  would  be  scrupulously 
respected,  and  that  the  right  of  adop- 
tion was  conceded  to  them.  That  meant 
that  instead  of  their  possessions  lapsing 
to  the  British  government  on  failure  of 
heirs,  their  right,  which  in  many  pre- 
vious cases  had  been  refused,  would 
hereafter  be  recognized  of  adopting  a 
son,  who,  according  to  Hindu  notions, 
would  as  effectively  continue  his  adop- 
tive father's  line  as  a  natural-born  son 
would  do.  This,  says  Lord  Roberts, 
•did  more  than  any  other  measure  to 
make  the  feudatory  princes  believe  in 
the  amnesty  proclamation.  ' 

The  other  ceremonial  was  at  Delhi, 
when  Lord  Lytton  received  in  durbar 
sixty- three  ruling  chiefs  and  nearly 
three  hundred  titular  chiefs  and  persons 
of  distinction,  the  assemblage  being  in- 
tended to  emphasize  and  repeat  the 
proclamation  of  the  queen  in  1858  in 
her  public  assumption  of  the  title  of 
"Empress  of  India."  Lord  Roberts 
played  a  leading  part  in  its  arrangement 
and  conduct.  He  conversed,  he  says, 
with  every  one  of  the  princes  and 
nobles,  and  each  in  turn  repeated  the 
same  sentiments  of  loyalty  as  had  been 
publicly  expressed  by  the  leading 
Xiabarajahs.  The  political  object, 
which  must  have  been  to  some  extent 
furthered  by  this  tremendous  cere- 
monial, was  to  assure  each  potentate 
and  prince,  "not  only  of  the  close  union 
between  the  throne  of  England  and 
your  loyal  and  princely  house,  but  also 
of  the  earnest  desire  of  the  paramount 
power  to  see  your  dynasty  strong,  nm?- 
perous.  and  permanent."  In  other 
words,  they  were  no  longer  to  fear  annex- 


ation by  what  they  regarded  as  the 
rapacity  of  a  company,  but  were  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  British  empire,  enrolled  amongst  its 
feudatories,  secure  in  their  possessions 
whilst  they  continued  in  their  loyalty. 

The  same  year,  1877,  which  witnessed 
this  final  consummation  of  empire  after 
more  than  a  century  of  heroic  achieve- 
ment, also  witnessed  the  outbreak  of 
war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and 
the  consequent  unrest  on  the  frontiers 
which  looked  in  the  direction  of  Russian 
power.  The  Trans-Indus  tract  of  coun- 
try was  now  removed  from  the  Punjab 
government,  formed  into  a  separate  dis- 
trict, under  the  control  of  a  chief 
commissioner  who  would  be  responsible 
direct  to  the  government  of  India  for 
frontier  administration  and  trans-fron- 
tier relations.  This  post,  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force, 
was  conferred  on  Roberts,  who  now  had 
our  relations  with  Afghanistan  and 
Russia  primarily  in  his  hands. 

Lord  Roberts's  account  of  the  great 
historical  occurrences  which  date  from 

1877  is  as  valuable  as  that  of  the  still 
more  stirring  events  of  twenty  years 
earlier.  Of  both  series  of  events  he  is 
entitled  to  say,  "Quorum  pars  magna 
fui."  In  the  latter  his  responsibility 
was  of  course  far  the  greater. 

The  dominant  feature  of  the  situation 
which  now  engrossed  his  attention  was 
that  both  England  and  Russia  were 
solicitous  for  the  friendship  of  the 
ameer  of  Afghanistan.  His  territories 
were  conterminous  with  ours,  while 
Russia  in  two  centuries  had  expanded 
along  nearly  four  thousand  miles  of 
territory  which  lay  between  her  boun- 
dary of  that  date  and  the  present 
border-line  of  our  Indian  Empire.  Both 
Afghan  wars  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  presence  of  Russian  officers  In 
Kabul.'  In  1877  Russia's  southern 
boundary  was  almost  conterminous 
with  the  northern  boundary  of  Afghan- 
istan. The  ameer  felt  that  Russia  was 
in  a  position  to  crush  him,  while  he  was 
doubtful  if  we  would  protect  him.    In 

1878  there  was  considerable  risk  of 
England  having  to  go  to  war  with 
Russia,  and  Indian  troops  had  been 
brought  to  Malta  with  that  view.    At 
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that  moment  the  ameer,  at  a  council 
of  his  leading  chiefs,  decided  to  throw 
in  his  lot  with  Russia,  and  to  receive  at 
Kabul  a  Russian  mission,  headed  by 
General  Stolletoff.  An  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  between  Russia  and 
the  ameer  was  contemplated  (Lord 
Roberts  gives  the  proofs),  had  the  Berlin 
Congress  of  that  year  failed  to  establish 
peace.  Lord  Lytton,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Cabinet  at  home,  insisted  on  the 
ameer  receiving  a  friendly  British 
mission  at  Kabul,  intimating  that  a  re- 
fusal to  grant  it  a  free  passage  and  safe- 
conduct  would  be  deemed  an  act  of  open 
hostility. 

Bvery  one  knows  that  this  led  to  the 
second  Afghan  war  in  which  Lord 
Roberts  assumed  the  command  of  the 
Kuram  field  force  and  conducted  the  in- 
vasion. The  manner  in  which  the 
Peiwar  Kotal  was  carried  is  told  in  a 
clear,  finished,  and  precise  manner,  ob- 
serving the  via  media  between  vague- 
ness and  excessive  detail,  in  an  appre- 
ciative and  generous  spirit  to  his  com- 
rades in  arms.  An  advance  was  then 
made  to  Khost,  which  the  force  was  not 
strong  enough  to  hold,  and  a  further 
forward  movement  was  postponed  tiH 
the  following  year. 

Shere  All,  the  ameer,  on  hearing  of  the 
defeat  of  his  army,  had  fled  with  the 
members  of  the  Russian  mission,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Yakub  Khan, 
who,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1879,  expressed  anxiety  for 
friendship  with  the  viceroy.  Cavagnari 
was  with  his  consent  deputed  to  Kabul 
on  a  mission  to  him,  and  was  there  with 
his  staff  brutally  murdered.  The  Brit- 
ish people  at  that  time  were  reluctant 
to  go  to  war.  South  Africa  was  giving 
trouble,  and  we  had  only  just  escaped 
from  a  threatened  war  with  Russia. 
The  Liberal  Opposition  was  eagerly 
preparing  for  a  general  election,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  extremely  vocal  on  the 
subject  of  Shere  All's  wrongs.  Further 
hostilities  were  therefore  out  of  the 
question  until  the  murder  of  Cavagnari. 
Lord  Roberts  expresses  the  misgivings 
be  felt  at  the  time  at  our  resorting  under 
the  circumstances  to  negotiation  before 
we  had  inspired  the  warlike  Afghans 


with  a  sufficient  sense  of  defeat  to  con- 
vince them  of  our  strength  and  ability 
to  punish  any  breach  of  treaty,  on  which 
conviction  he  rightly  relied  as  the  sole 
guarantee  of  its  due  observance.    Ac- 
cordingly chapter  one  of  this  year  was 
concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Gandamak, 
signed  on  the  20th  May,  1879,  and  ef- 
fected by  "the  tact  and  diplomatic  skill 
of    Louis    Cavagnari."     We    received 
under  it  cession  of  territory,  promising, 
on  the  other  hand,  support  against  ex- 
ternal aggression,  and  arranging  for  the 
reception  of  a  mission  at  Kabul.    Lord 
Roberts's  forebodings  as  to  what  would 
befall  this  mission  turned  out  to  be  cor- 
rect.   Accordingly  the  second  invasion 
proceeded  under  his  command.     That 
wonderful  march  then  took  place,  with 
the   result  that  after  severe  fighting 
Kabul  at  last  was  at  his  mercy.    It  was 
part  of  the  policy  of  this  invasion  to  tell 
the  tribes   who   were  disposed  to  be 
friendly  that  we  should  never  again 
altogether  withdraw  from  Afguanistan, 
and  so  leave  our  friends  in  the  hands  of 
their  enemies.    A  very  singular  feature 
of  this  invasion  was  that  the  Ameer 
Yakub  Khan,  who  disavowed  all  re- 
sponsibility for  the  death  of  Cavagnari, 
came  to  the  British  camp  as  our  ally, 
seeking    refuge    from     his    mutinous 
soldiers.    He  had  evidently  done  noth- 
ing to  save  Cavagnari,  even  if  he  had 
not  originated  the  assault.    His  desire 
was  to  delay  the  British  advance.    He 
earnestly  pressed  that  policy  on  Lord 
Roberts,  but  without  success.    He  re- 
mained in  our  camp,  in  constant  com- 
munication    with     Kabul,     important 
tidings  evidently  passing  to  and  fro,  his 
position  enabling  him  to  give  accurate 
Information   to    the  enemy   as   to   our 
numbers  and  movements.    When  Kabul 
was    taken    Lord    Roberts    made    the 
ameer's    ministers     prisoners    and    on 
their  guilt  with  respect  to  Cavagnari's 
murder  being  proved,  they,  as  well  as 
Yakub  Khan,  were  deported  to  India, 
and  an  amnesty  was  proclaimed  to  all 
persons  not  concerned  in  the  attack  on 
the  Residency,  Lord  Roberts  finding  It 
impossible   to   treat   as   rebels   to   the 
ameer's   authority    men    who,    It    was 
clearly  proved,  had  only  carried  out  his 
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secret,  if  not  his  expressed,  wishes  in 
opposing  onr  advance  on  Kabul. 

The  closing  months  of  1879  were  sig- 
nalized by  a  tremendous  coalition 
against  us  of  all  the  Afghan  tribes,  ex- 
asperated by  the  humiliations  their 
country  had  undergone.  In  face  of 
these  ever-increasing  hordes  Lord  Rob- 
erts and  his  comparatively  small  force 
were  compelled  on  the  14th  December  to 
retire  for  a  time  within  the  defences 
of  Sherpur,  a  measure  which  involved 
the  abandonment  of  Kabul  and  the  Bala 
Hissar,  and  which  of  course  gave  heart 
to  the  tribesmen.  The  Afghans  speedily 
discovered  the  retrograde  movement, 
and  pressed  our  troops  the  whole  way 
back  to  the  cantonment.  There  was 
hand-to-hand  fighting,  but  the  movement 
was  successfully  effected.  Troops  and 
baggage  were  safe  Inside  Sherpur,  and 
the  Afghans  got  possession  of  the  city 
and  the  Bala  Hissar. 

Probably  in  all  his  battles,  campaigns, 
and  adventures,  Lord  Roberts  and  the 
troops  under  his  command  were  never 
in  greater  peril  than  on  that  day.  As 
he  says,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  act 
on  the  offensive  against  Asiatics,  how- 
ever much  their  numbers  may  prepon- 
derate. "There  is  something  in  the  de- 
termined body  of  troops  whicn  they  can 
seldom  resist.  But  a  retirement  is  a 
different  matter.  They  become  full  of 
confidence  and  valor  the  moment  they 
see  any  signs  of  their  opponents  being 
unable  to  resist  them  and  if  there  is  the 
smallest  symptom  of  unsteadiness, 
wavering,  or  confusion,  a  disaster  is  cer- 
tain to  occur.  It  may  be  imagined, 
therefore,  with  what  intense  anxiety  I 
watched  for  hours  the  withdrawal." 
On  the  23rd  a  determined  attack  was 
made  by  the  besieging  force,  the  mullas 
having  in  all  the  mosques  made  frantic 
appeals  to  the  people  to  unite  in  one 
final  effort  to  exterminate  the  infidel. 
The  attack  on  Sherpur  was  decisively 
repulsed.  The  Afghans  broKe  and  fled. 
The  cavalry  pursued,  and  before  night- 
fall all  the  open  ground  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Sherpur  was  cleared  of  the 
enemy.  The  victory  was  complete. 
Not  only  was  the  assault  abandoned, 
but  the  great  tribal  combination  had 
been  dissolved,  and  on  the   following 


morning  not  a  man,  says  Lord  Roberts, 
"of  the  many  thousands, who  had  been 
opposed  to  us  the  previous  day  re- 
mained in  any  of  the  villages  or  on  the 
surrounding  hills." 

In  the  beginning  of  1880  Afghanistan 
lay  at  our  feet.  The  tidings  ot  the  de- 
feat and  dispersion  of  the  tribesmen 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  resistance  was 
at  an  end.  The  pacification  or  resettle- 
ment of  the  country  became  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  at  this  point  the  personal 
interest  of  the  book,  so  far  as  Lord 
Roberts  is  concerned,  undergoes  a 
change.  Down  to  that  point  we  have, 
first,  the  personal  adventures  of  the 
young  soldier  in  camp,  in  trench,  in 
march,  in  the  storm  of  Delhi,  and  the 
relief  of  Lucknow;  second,  the  wider 
views  of  the  general  responsible- for  the 
campaign  or  the  plans  of  battle.  After 
the  conquest  of  the  Afghans  he  begins 
his  career  as  a  statesman,  taking  pare 
in  transactions  which  affect  the  national 
welfare  and  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  busied  with  high  questions  of  mili- 
tary administration  and  military  states- 
manship. The  first  practical  question 
was,  how  to  deal  with  Afghanistan  now 
that  we  had  got  it.  Withdrawal  was 
felt  to  be  out  of  the  question  until  the 
objects  of  the  war  were  secured— viz., 
the  future  safety  of  the  Indian  frontier, 
and  guarantees  for  the  future  good  be- 
havior of  the  Afghans.  Lord  Roberts 
decided  in  favor  of  disintegration  of  the 
country.  A  strong  united  Afghanistan 
was  only  desirable  in  the  event  of  its 
ruler  being  friendly.  Even  then  past 
experience  had  shown  that  the  succes- 
sion to  an  ameer  friendly  to  us  was  sure 
to  be  disputed,  and  the  work  of  unifica- 
tion would  have  to  begin  all  over  again. 
We  did  not  desire  annexation,  but  there 
was  considerable  difficulty  in  finding 
a  native  ruler.  The  policy  finally  de- 
clared in  durbar  was  that  Yakub  Khan 
could  not  be  allowed  to  return,  that  the 
people  might  elect  an  ameer  friendly  to 
us  and  subject  to  the  viceroy's  approval, 
that  the  British  army  would  withdraw 
as  soon  as  that  was  done,  retaining  only 
the  occupation  of  such  places  as  were 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  our  Indian 
frontier,  but  that  Kandahar  would  not 
again  be  united  to  Kabul. 
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Sir  Donald  Stewart's  division  was 
now.  sent  from  Kandahar  to  Kabul  to 
take  part  In  the  pacification  of  northern 
Afghanistan.  He  reached  it  on  the  5th 
May,  and  Roberts  had  to  deliver  up  to 
him  the  supreme  command.  By  the 
end  of  July  Stewart  had  Abdur  Rah- 
man, with  whom  considerable  diffi- 
culties had  at  first  arisen,  proclaimed 
ameer  of  Kabul.  He  was  to  rely  on  his 
own  resources,  no  treaty  to  be  made  till 
his  power  was  consolidated. 

Orders  were  given  for  the  British 
force  to  retire;  but  Roberts,  riding  away 
from  Kabul,  suddenly  experienced  a 
presentiment  of  coming  trouble  so 
vividly  as  to  induce  him  to  return,  only 
to  receive  the  news  that  Ayub  Khan,  a 
brother  of  the  deported  Yakub,  had 
totally  defeated  Burrows's  brigade  at 
Malwand,  and  was  besieging  Kanda- 
har, where  Primrose  had  succeeded  to 
Sir  Donald  Stewart's  command.  The 
lamentable  news,  he  says,  "almost  took 
my  breath  away;"  for  it  meant  at  the 
least  that  all  was  confusion  again  on 
'  the  very  eve  of  projected  pacification. 
Stewart  and  Roberts  agreed  that  what- 
ever might  happen,  the  only  way  to 
render  speedy  relief  to  Kandahar  was 
to  send  a  force  from  Kabul,  where  they 
were  still  urgently  required.  From  no 
other  quarter  could  a  force  be  rapidly 
got  together,  and,  moreover,  the  most 
seasoned  troops  were  required  to  deal 
with  the  terrible  emergency  which  had 
arisen— the  sudden  appearance  of  a 
strong  Afghan  force  flushed  with  vic- 
tory. Our  disaster,  of  course,  had 
created  considerable  excitement  all 
along  the  border.  The  state  of  feeling 
throughout  India  was  such,  says  Lord 
Roberts,  as  to  make  those  who  remem- 
bered the  Mutiny  anxious  for  better 
news  from  the  north.  Roberts  pressed 
his  view  that  the  Kabul  force  should  be 
sent.  On  the  3d  August  Lord  Ripon 
telegraphed  orders  to  that  effect,  and 
that  Roberts  should  be  placed  in  com- 
mand, who  accordingly  got  together  his 
force,  carefully  weeding  out  of  It  every 
man  not  likely  to  stand  the  strain  of 
prolonged  forced  marches,  and  reducing 
impedimenta  to  a  minimum.  He 
marched,  with  less  than  ten  thousand 
men  and  only  mountain  batteries,  three 


hundred  and  thirteen  miles,  and  entered 
Kandahar  in  twenty  days,  having  on 
the  way  been  nearly  prostrated  with 
fever.  This  book  deals  so  very  spar- 
ingly in  adverse  criticism,  the  main 
points  to  which  it  has  been  directed 
down  to  this  date  being  the  unprepared- 
ness  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  too 
elderly  officers  in  command  of  various 
stations  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny, 
that  attention  cannot  fail  to  be  aroused 
by  the  severe  remarks  made  on  the  de- 
moralized condition  of  the  garrison  at 
Kandahar.  The  general  bearing  of  the 
troops  reminded  him,  he  says,  of  the 
people  at  Agra  in  1857.  "They  seemed 
to  consider  themselves  hopelessly  de- 
feated, and  were  utterly  despondent; 
they  never  even  hoisted  the  union-jack 
until  the  relieving  force  was  close  at 
hand."  Yet  the  walls  of  Kandahar 
were  so  high  and  thick  as  to  render  the 
city  absolutely  impregnable  to  any 
army  not  equipped  with  a  regular  siege- 
train.  "For  British  soldiers,"  he  says, 
"to  have  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  Kandahar  being  taken  by  an  Afghan 
army  showed  what  a  miserable  state  of 
depression  and  demoralization  mey 
were  in."  The  next  morning,  Septem- 
ber 1,  Roberts  assumed  the  command 
of  the  army  In  southern  Afghanistan, 
the  troops  at  Kandahar  consisting  of 
thirty-eight  hundred  British  and  eleven 
thousand  natives,  with  thirty-six  guns: 
and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  after  a  tremendous  connict, 
telegraphed  the  total  defeat  and  com- 
plete dispersion  of  Ayub  Khan's  army 
with  comparatively  slight  loss  on  our 
side.  This  closed  the  Afghan  war. 
Roberts  left  Kandahar  for  Quetta  in 
search  of  health  after  his  attack  of 
fever,  and  was  shortly  afterwards 
created  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Madras  army.  Stewart,  after  installing 
Abdur  Rahman  as  ameer  of  Kabul, 
marched  the  whole  British  force 
out  of  that  city  on  their  return  to 
India,  one  brigade  alone  being  left  as 
a  temporary  measure  in  the  Khyber 
Pass. 

Lord  Roberts  pays,  as  well  he  might, 
a  glowing  tribute  to  the  unflagging 
energy  and  perseverance  of  his  "splen- 
did troops,"  both  British  and  native, 
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As  I  parted  with  each  corps  in  turn  its 
band  played  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  and  I 
have  never  since  heard  that  memory-stir- 
ring air  without  its  bringing  before  my 
mind's  eye  the  last  view  I  had  of  the 
Kabul-Kandahar  Field  Force.  I  fancy 
myself  crossing  and  recrossing  the  river 
which  winds  through  the  pass;  I  hear  the 
martial  beat  of  drums  and  plaintive  music 
of  the  pipes;  and  I  see  Riflemen  and 
Gurkhas,  Highlanders  and  Sikhs,  guns 
and  horses,  camels  and  mules,  with  the 
endless  following  of  an  Indian  army, 
winding  through  the  narrow  gorges,  or 
over  the  interminable  boulders  which 
made  the  passage  of  the  Bolan  so  difficult 
and  wearisome  to  man  and  beast.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  feeling  of  sadness  with 
which  I  said  good-bye  to  the  men  who  had 
done  so  much  for  me.  I  looked  upon  them 
all,  native  as  well  as  British,  as  my 
valued  friends.  And  well  I  might,  for 
never  had  a  commander  been  better 
served. 

Here  ends  the  long  tale  of  Lord 
Roberts's  active  service  in  the  field 
which  began  with  the  movable  column 
of  the  Punjab,  and  ended  with  this 
splendid  march  from  Kabul  to  Kanda- 
har, with  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Afghan  army  at  the  end  of  it.  It  was 
this  latter  exploit  which  chiefly  arrested 
the  attention  of  his  countrymen,  and 
gained  for  him  the  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion which  awaited  him  on  his  return  to 
England.  He  himself,  and  probably 
his  readers  will  concur  with  him,  con- 
sidered his  march  from  Kuram  to  Kabul 
the  previous  autumn  in  reality  the 
greater  military  achievement,  in  every 
particular  more  difficult,  more  danger- 
ous, and  more  responsible.  In  this  last- 
mentioned  operation  his  force  was  little- 
more  than  half  the  strength  with  which 
he  marched  to  Kandahar.  During  the 
latter  part  of  it,  after  crossing  the 
Shutargardan,  he  was  in  the  midst  of 
quite  as  hostile  tribes,  "entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  country  for  supplies, 
heavily  handicapped  by  want  of  trans- 
port, and  practically  as  completely  cut 
off  from  communication  with  India  as 
I  was  a  year  later  on  the  march  to  Kan- 


dahar." Before  him  was  Kabul,  with 
its  large  and  well-equipped  arsenal  and 
a  highly  organized  army;  around  him 
were  tribesmen  hurrying  to  defend  its 
approaches;  within  his  camp  a  traitor 
in  the  form  of  the  ameer,  posing  as  the 
friend  to  the  British  government  and  a 
refugee  seeking  our  protection,  while  in 
reality  he  was  a  deadly  foe. 

The  destruction  of  the  British  force  in 
1842  brought  home  to  the  English  mind 
the  perils  of  Afghan  warfare.  Lord 
Roberts's  successes  ought  not  to  dimin- 
ish the  caution  with  which  military 
operations  in  that  country  should  be 
attempted.  They  give  one  the  impres- 
sion of  being  hazardous  to  the  last  de- 
gree, not  to  be  undertaken  without  the 
utmost  precautions  to  ensure  success, 
or  without  the  most  urgent  require- 
ments of  political  necessity.  Lord  Rob- 
erts cannot  be  suspected  of  unduly 
magnifying  their  difficulties.  But  the 
desperateness  of  the  whole  proceeding, 
the  peril  of  annihilation  in  case  of  hes- 
itation, are  shown  by  his  remark  with 
regard  to  the  prospects  of  his  small 
force  when  surrounded  by  foes  and  ap- 
proaching Kabul:  "Had  there  been  on 
our  part  the  smallest  hesitation  or  delay, 
we  should  have  found  ourselves  opposed 
by  as  formidable  a  combination  as  we 
had  to  deal  with  two  months  later  at 
Sherpur.  Nothing  could  then  have 
saved  the  force,  not  one  man  of  which, 
I  firmly  believe,  would  have  ever  re- 
turned to  tell  the  tale  in  India."  From 
the  fall  of  Delhi  to  the  fall  of  Kabul  and 
the  relief  of  Kandahar  there  Is  com- 
pressed within  a  quarter  of  a  century 
enough  of  daring  achievement  and  de- 
termined conflict  with  overpowering 
numbers  of  brave  and  resolute  enemies 
to  convince  the  world  that  a  nation 
which  can  produce  such  men  has  not 
entered  yet  on  the  period  of  its  decline, 
has  not  yet  had  its  energies  and  spirit 
sapped  by  peace  and  prosperity,  but  is 
still  capable  of  vindicating  Its  empire 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Amongst  the 
many  heroes  which  that  space  of  time 
brought  to  the  front,  Lord  Roberts  has 
won  a  foremost  place,  and  every  one 
must  rejoice  at  the  honors  which  have 
been  showered  upon  him,  and  which 
ho  lias  so  richly  deserved. 
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There  is  an  amusing  glimpse  of  the 
way  in  which  our  Indian  heroes  re- 
garded the  actions  of  their  country  and 
compatriots  in  South  Africa.  Lord 
Roberts,  after  the  Afghan  campaigns, 
went  home  more  or  less  invalided  before 
entering  upon  his  duties  in  Madras. 
"Six  weeks  out  of  these  precious  months 
of  leave,"  Lord  Roberts  says,  "were 
spent  in  a  wild-goose  chase  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  back,  upon  my  being 
nominated  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  govern- 
ment governor  of  forces  in  South  Africa, 
on  the  death  of  Sir  George  Colley,  and 
the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  disaster 
at  Majuba  Hill."  Naturally  enough,  he 
expected  a  brisk  business,  having 
usually  up  to  that  time  been  selected  for 
command  when  some  dangerous  and 
desperate  enterprise  was  on  foot.  Mat- 
ters on  this  occasion  took  a  turn  to 
wnich  he  was  not  accustomed.  "While 
I  was  on  my  way  out  to  take  up  my 
command  peace  was  made  with  the 
Boers  in  the  most  marvellously  rapid 
and  unexpected  manner."  A  peace 
without  honor  or  the  semblance  of 
honor!  Lord  Roberts  does  not  seem, 
from  the  tone  of  his  allusion  to  the 
whole  remarkable  business,  to  have  re- 
garded his  selection  for  this  particular 
command  as  being  in  the  nature  of  a 
distinguished  compliment  worthy  of  his 
acceptance.  His  stay  at  Cape  Town 
lasted  twenty-four  hours,  "the  govern- 
ment being  apparently  as  anxious  to  get 
me  away  from  Africa  as  they  had  been 
to  hurry  me  out  there." 

After  a  stay  in  Madras,  Lord  Roberts 
again  visited  Calcutta  in  March,  1885, 
while  Lord  Dufferin  was  viceroy.  It 
was  shortly  before  the  affair  at  Panjdeh, 
which  so  nearly  led  to  war  with  Russia, 
and  which  was  the  immediate  occasion 
of  a  vote  of  credit  of  several  millions  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  Public  affairs 
were  unsettled.  Russia  was  very  active 
in  the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  Skobeleff's 
victories  having  given  her  Merv  and 
Sarakhs,  thus  making  the  Caspian  the 
base  of  any  future  operations,  Tur- 
kestan being  also  in  direct  communica- 
tion by  rail  and  steamer  with  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  army  in  the  Caucasus  was 
now  easily  transportable  to  the  boun- 
daries of  Afghanistan,  and  accordingly 


Russia  was  dictating  terms  to  the 
boundary  commission,  and  ejecting  an 
Afghan  garrison  from  Panjdeh  under 
the  eyes  of  British  officers.  Meetings 
took  place  between  Lord  Dufferin  and 
Abdur  Rahman  at  Rawul  Pindi.  The 
former  declared  that  England  was  re- 
solved that  a  Russian  advance  on  Herat 
should  be  met  by  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  the  latter  was  required  to  choose 
finally  which  of  his  two  powerful  neigh- 
bors he  would  have  for  his  ally.  As  far 
as  words  went  the  ameer  chose  Great 
Britain.  The  viceroy  ratified  Lord 
Ripon's  promise  to  defend  his  kingdom 
against  foreign  aggression,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  money,  arms,  and  am- 
munition. Everything  was  in  readiness 
for  war.  "A  change  of  government, 
however,"  says  Lord  Roberts,  "took 
place  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  war. 
Lord  Salisbury's  determined  attitude 
convinced  Russia  that  no  further  en- 
croachments on  the  Afghan  frontier 
would  be  permitted;  she  ceased  the 
'game  of  brag*  she  had  been  allowed  to 
play,  and  the  Boundary  Commission 
were  enabled  to  proceed  with  the  work 
of  delimitation."  The  most  satisfactory 
incident  of  the  whole  of  these  proceed- 
ings was  the  loyalty  of  the  native  chiefs 
who  were  present,  and  their  profuse 
promises  of  help  in  case  a  recourse  to 
arms  became  necessary.  Similar 
demonstrations  of  loyalty  were  made  by 
distant  native  rulers.  Lord  Roberts 
says  that  the  greatest  enthusiasm  pre- 
vailed, and  the  various  camps  at  Rawul 
Pindi  were  crowded  with  men  desirous 
of  joining  the  ranks  of  our  army.  We 
were  able  in  the  height  of  the  Mutiny 
to  rely  on  the  firm  support  of  many  of 
the  most  prominent  native  races,  and  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  that  support 
would  be  still  more  general  and  even 
more  enthusiastic  in  the  defence  of 
their  country  against  a  foreign  invader. 
And  every  ten  years  that  pass  over  our 
heads  tend  to  consolidate  the  empire, 
and  to  confirm  the  acquiescence  of 
native  feudatories  and  allies  in  a  rule 
to  which  they  have  become  accustomed, 
and  which  gives  them  security  without 
impairing  their  dignity  and  Indepen- 
dence. 
In  1885  Lord  Roberts  succeeded  Sir 
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Donald  Stewart  as  commander-in-chief 
in  India.  He  went  with  Lord  Dufferin 
to  Rangoon,  and  then  to  Mandalay. 
where  the  viceroy  formally  announced 
the  annexation  by  England  of  all  that 
part  of  Upper  Burmah  over  which  King 
Thebaw  had  held  sway.  The  chief  sub- 
ject which  still  interested  him  in  his 
high  position  was  the  security  of  onr 
north-west  frontier,  haying  regard  to 
the  near  approach  of  Russia,  and  our 
consequent  promise  to  the  ameer  to 
preserve  the  Integrity  of  his  kingdom,  a 
promise  which  rendered  us  responsible 
for  the  northern  as  well  as  the  southern 
boundary  of  Afghanistan.  Lord  Rob- 
erts, contrary  to  the  opinions  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  defence  committee,  laid 
greater  stress  on  the  maintenance  of 
lines  of  communication  than  on  the  con- 
struction of  numerous  fortifications. 
His  aim  was  to  have  the  means  of 
bringing  all  the  strategical  points  on  the 
frontier  into  direct  communication  with 
the  Indian  railways,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
mass  our  troops  rapidly.  The  offensive 
and  defensive  requirements  of  Quetta 
and  the  Bolan  Pass  were  to  be  provided 
for,  and  a  spot  was  selected  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Kabul  River  between 
Khairabad  and  the  Indus,  and  com- 
manding the  latter  river,  on  which  the 
garrisons  of  Peshawur  and  Noushera 
could  fall  back  if  necessary  and  await 
reinforcements.  This  is  with  a  view  to 
the  probable  hostility  of  the  warlike 
tribes,  wno  in  case  of  invasion  would, 
so  long  as  they  remain  hostile,  combine 
against  us  from  Chitral  to  Baluchistan, 
and  pour  into  India.  The  Khyber  Pass 
was  the  chief  pass  to  be  defended,  for  it 
alone  debouched  directly  on  cultivated 
country  and  on  roads  leading  to  the 
chief  Punjab  cities.  Too  many  forts 
had  to  be  avoided,  on  grounds  both  of 
finance  and  of  the  difficulty  of  garrison- 
ing them.  Lord  Roberts  also  prescribed 
the  defensive  works  which  should  be 
taken  in  hand  without  delay,  and  the 
roads  and  railways  which  should  be  con- 
structed. And  it  is  worth  noting  that  he 
was  so  far  satisfied  with  the  attention 
paid  to  his  requirements  that  he 
writes:— 

Seven  years  later,  when  I  gave  up  my 


command  of  the  army  in  India,  I  had  the 
supreme  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I 
left  onr  north-west  frontier  secure  so  far 
as  it  was  possible  to  make  it  so,  hampered 
as  we  were  by  want  of  money.  The  neces- 
sary fortifications  had  been  completed, 
schemes  for  the  defence  of  the  various 
less  important  positions  had  been  prepared, 
and  the  roads  and  railways,  in  my  estima- 
tion of  such  vast  importance,  had  either 
been  finished  or  were  well  advanced. 

Thus  Lord  Beaconsfleld's  well-known 
policy  for  the  construction  of  a  scientific 
frontier  to  the  north-west  of  our  Indian 
empire  has  been  carried  out.  The 
declaration  of  that  policy  was  at  the 
time  derided  by  the  party  hacks  and 
political  nincompoops  of  the  time;  but 
successive  viceroys  have  given  thought 
and  attention  to  it,  realizing  that  so  long 
as  invasion  remains  a  remote  risk  we 
could  not  look  unconcernedly  on,  while 
Russia  crept  step  by  step  closer  to  our 
dominions.  Lord  Lytton's  forward 
movement  was  the  first  step  in  carrying 
out  this  policy,  and  from  first  to  last 
Lord  Roberts  has  been  a  main  instru- 
ment in  its  execution. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all 
occasion  for  anxiety  has  been  removed, 
but  at  least  the  plans  have  been  adopted 
and  executed  to  an  extent  which  was 
satisfactory.  Rawul  Pindi  on  the  right 
and  Quetta  on  the  left  marked  the 
boundaries  of  the  frontier  line,  Multan 
having  been  rejected.  There  was  also 
a  scheme  for  utilizing  the  armies  of 
native  States  as  an  auxiliary  force  for 
the  service  of  the  empire.  Lord  Roberts 
was  at  first  doubtful  of  the  wisdom  of 
encouraging  a  high  state  of  efficiency 
amongst  the  troops  of  independent 
States,  But  having  fought  side  by  side 
with  natives  he  had  gained  confidence 
in  their  desire  to  co-operate  with  us  and 
in  their  unmistakable  loyalty.  But  for 
the  saving  clause,  "so  long  as  our  gov- 
ernment continues  just  and  sympa- 
thetic," we  should  infer  that  he  had  at 
the  close  of  his  career  fallen  a  victim  to 
that  excessive  trust  in  the  natives  which 
he  found  so  rife  when  he  first  landed, 
and  which  was  the  prime  cause  of  the 
Mutiny.  The  chiefs  of  course  cordially 
responded  to  proposals  of  this  kind,  and 
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steadily  improved  their  armies  under 
the  guidance  of  carefully  selected  Brit- 
ish officers.  It  is  a  policy  which  we 
must  take  on  trust,  confiding  in  our  ex- 
perts. Substantial  results  are  said  to 
have  been  already  obtained,  the  Chitral 
expedition  haying  had  valuable  help 
from  the  transport  trains  organized  by 
the  rulers  of  Gwalior  and  Jeypoor,  and 
by  the  troops  of  the  Maharajah  of 
Kashmir.  Still  for  our  part  we  rely 
with  greater  confidence  in  regard  to  the 
future  on  this  circumstance,  that  in- 
stead of  British  troops  being  in  the  pro- 
portion of  less  than  one  to  six,  as  they 
were  in  the  days  before  the  Mutiny,  we 
have  now,  or  had  in  1885  (vol.  ii.,  p.  390), 
seventy  thousand  British  with  four  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  guns,  and  128,636 
natives,  a  proportion  of  more  than  one 
to  two.  So  long  as  our  trust  in  native 
loyalty  and  professions  does  not  lead 
us  to  tamper  with  this  proportion,  and 
to  take  all  the  securities  which  a  posi- 
tion, precarious  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts, 
requires,  there  can  be  no  political  un- 
wisdom in  cultivating  friendship  and 
Inspiring  confidence  in  native  States,  a 
policy  which  we  hope  will,  before  many 
generations  have  passed  away,  lead  to 
the  introduction  of  friendly  sentiments 
and  civilizing  agencies  even  amongst 
the  hostile  tribes  who  hang  like  a  dark 
cloud  over  our  north-western  frontier. 

We  lay  down  these  volumes  with  the 
feeling  that  they  are  the  record  of  the 
life  not  only  of  a  brave  and  capable 
soldier,  but  of  a  loyal  friend  and  of  a 
very  kindly  and  modest-hearted  gentle- 
man. When  he  succeeds,  it  is  his 
"luck,"  when  others  fail,  it  Is  their  "mis- 
fortune." There  is  not  an  unkind  word 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  when  an  ad- 
verse criticism  is  Inevitable,  it  is  free 
from  bitterness,  and  names  are  withheld 
as  far  as  possible.  Those  who  served 
under  him  In  later  life  were  made  to 
feel  that  his  eye  was  on  them,  and  that 
their  actions  would  be  appraised  in  an 
ungrudging  and  appreciative  spirit. 
The  record  of  his  young  days  is  fresh 
and  full  of  charm,  recalling  the  bright 
young  officer  whose  sobriquet  of  "Boos" 
throughout  the  service  was  the  Indian 
unerring  sign  of  genial  manners  and 
personal    popularity.    And    throughout 


the  book,  from  the  day  when  he  "found 
his  fate"  to  the  hour  when  he  penned  its 
dedication,  we  have  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  domestic  sentiment  which  En- 
glishmen recognize  as  the  basis  of 
national  greatness,  and  without  whose 
gilding  this  life  of  strenuous  activity  of 
"Forty-one  Years  in  India"  could  not  be 
the  happy  retrospect  it  is.  By  such  men 
our  Indian  empire  was  won  and  by  such 
men  it  must  be  held. 


THE  EASTERN  CRISIS. 

(MB.  GLADSTONE  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  WE8T- 
MIN8TER.) 

My  Dear  Duke  of  Westminster:  Had 
we  at  the  present  date  been  in  our  or- 
dinary relation  of  near  neighborhood, 
you  would  have  run  no  risk  of  being 
addressed  by  me  in  print  without  your 
previous  knowledge  or  permission. 
But  the  present  position  of  the  Eastern 
question  is  peculiar.  Transactions- 
such  only  for  the  moment  I  am  content 
to  call  them— have  been  occurring  in 
the  East  at  short  intervals  during  the 
last  two  years  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
stir  our  common  humanity  from  its 
Innermost  recesses  and  to  lodge  a  trust- 
worthy appeal  from  the  official  to  the 
personal  conscience.  Until  the  most 
recent  dates  these  transactions  had 
seemed  to  awaken  no  echo  save  in  En- 
gland, but  now  a  light  has  flashed  at 
least  upon  western  Europe  and  an  un- 
easy consciousness  that  nations  as 
well  as  cabinets  are  concerned  in  what 
has  been  and  is  going  on  has  taken 
strong  hold  upon  the  public  mind,  and 
the  time  seems  to  have  come  when  men 
should  speak  or  be  forever  silent. 

My  ambition  is  for  rest,  and  rest 
alone.  But  every  grain  of  sand  is  part 
of  the  seashore,  and,  connected  as  I 
have  been,  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
with  the  Eastern  question,  often 
when  in  positions  of  responsibility,  I 
feel  that  inclination  does  not  suffice  to 
Justify  silence.  In  yielding  to  this  bts- 
lief  I  keep  another  conviction  steadily 
in  view,  namely,  that  to  infuse  into 
this  discussion  the  spirit  or  language 
of  party  would  be  to  give  a  cover  and 
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an  apology  to  every  sluggish  and  un- 
manly mind  for  refusing  to  offer  its 
tribute  to  a  common  cause,  and  I  have 
felt  that,  taking  into  view  the  attitude 
you  have  consistently  held  in  our  do- 
mestic politics  during  the  last  decade 
of  years,  I  can  offer  to  my  countrymen 
of  all  opinions  no  more  appropriate 
guarantee  of  my  careful  fidelity  to  this 
conviction  than,  if  only  by  the  exercise 
of  an  unusual  freedom,  to  place  the  ex- 
pressions of  my  views  under  shelter  of 
your  name. 

It  is  more  easy  thus  to  forego  the  lib- 
erty and  license  of  partisanship  be- 
cause it  is  my  firm  inward  belief  that 
the  deplorable  position  which  the  con- 
certed action  or  non-action  of  the  pow- 
ers of  Europe  has  brought  about  and 
maintained  has  been  mainly  due,  not 
to  a  common  accord  but  to  a  want  of 
it;  that  the  unwise  and  mistaken  views 
of  some  of  the  powers  have  brought 
dishonor  upon  the  whole,  and  that 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  distribu- 
tion with  full  knowledge  of  praise  and 
blame  it  will  not  be  on  the  British  gov- 
ernment or  on  those  in  sympathy  with 
it  that  the  heaviest  sentence  of  con- 
demnation will  descend.  Let  us  suc- 
cinctly review  the  situation. 

The  Armenian  massacres,  judiciously 
interspersed  with  intervals  of  breath- 
ing time,  have  surpassed  in  their  scale 
and  in  the  intensity  and  diversity  of 
their  wickedness  all  modern,  if  not  all 
historical  experience.  All  this  was 
done  under  the  eyes  of  six  powers, 
who  were  represented  by  their  ambas- 
sadors, and  who  thought  their  feeble 
verbiage  a  sufficient  counterpoise  to 
the  instruments  of  death,  shame,  and 
torture,  provided  If  in  framing  It  they 
all  chimed  in  with  one  another.  Grow- 
ing in  confidence  with  each  successive 
triumph  of  deeds  over  words,  and  hav- 
ing exhausted  in  Armenia  every  expe- 
dient of  deliberate  and  wholesale 
wickedness,  the  sultan,  whom  I  have 
not  scrupled  to  call  the  Great  Assassin, 
recollected  that  he  had  not  yet  reached 
his  climax.  It  yet  remained  to  show 
to  the  powers  and  their  ambassadors, 
under  their  own  eyes  and  within  the 
hearing  of  their  own  ears,  in  Constan- 


tinople itself,  what  their  organs  were 
too  dull  to  see  and  hear. 

From  amid  the  fastnesses  of  the  Ar- 
menian hills  to  this  height  of  daring 
he  boldly  ascended,  and  his  triumph 
was  not  less  complete  than  before. 
They  did,  indeed,  make  bold  to  inter- 
fere with  his  prerogatives  by  protect- 
ing or  exporting  some  Armenians  who 
would  otherwise  have  swelled  the  fes- 
tering heaps  of  those  murdered  in  the 
streets  of  Constantinople,  but  as  to 
punishment,  reparation,  or  even  pre- 
vention, the  world  has  yet  to  learn  that 
any  one  of  them  was  effectually  cared 
for.  Every  extreme  of  wickedness  is 
sacrosanct  when  it  passes  in  Turkish 
garb.  All  comers  may,  as  in  a  tourna- 
ment of  old,  be  challenged  to  point  to 
any  two  years  of  diplomatic  history 
which  have  been  marked  by  more  glar- 
ing inequality  of  forces;  by  more  uni- 
form and  complete  success  of  weakness 
combined  with  wrong  over  strength  as- 
sociated with  right,  of  which  it  had, 
unhappily,  neither  consciousness  nor 
confidence;  by  so  vast  an  aggregation 
of  blood-red  records  of  massacre,  or  by 
so  profound  a  disgrace  Inflicted  upon 
and  still  clinging  as  a  shirt  of  Nessus 
to  collective  Europe. 

All  these  terrible  occurrences  the  six 
powers  appear  to  treat  as  past  and 
gone,  as  dead  and  buried.  They  forget 
that  every  one  of  them  will  revive  in 
history,  to  say  nothing  of  a  higher  rec- 
ord still,  and  In  proceeding  calmly  to 
handle  those  further  developments  of 
the  great  drama  which  are  now  in 
progress  they  appear  blissfully  uncon- 
scious that  at  every  step  they  take  they 
are  treading  on  the  burning  cinders  of 
the  Armenian  massacres.  To  inform 
and  sway  the  public  mind  amid  the  dis- 
astrous confusions  of  the  last  two  years 
there  have  been  set  up  as  supreme  and 
guiding  ideas  those  expressed  firstly  in 
the  phrase  'The  Concert  of  Europe," 
and  secondly  "The  Integrity  of  the 
Turkish  Empire."  Of  these  phrases 
the  first  denotes  an  instrument  inde- 
scribably valuable  where  It  can  be 
made  available  for  purposes  of  good, 
but  it  is  an  instrument  only,  and  as 
such  It  must  be  tried  by  the  question 
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of  adaptation  to  its  ends.  When  it  can 
be  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
honor,  duty,  liberty,  and  humanity  it 
has  the  immense  and  otherwise  unat- 
tainable advantage  of  leaving  the 
selfish  alms  of  each  power  to  neutral- 
ize and  destroy  one  another,  and  of  act- 
ing with  resistless  force  for  such  ob- 
jects as  will  bear  the  light. 

In  the  years  1876-80  it  was  the  influ- 
ence of  England  in  European  diplo- 
macy which  principally  distracted  the 
concert  of  the  powers.  In  determining 
the  particulars  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
she  made  herself  conspicuous  by  tak- 
ing the  side  least  favorable  to  liberty 
in  the  East.  In  that  state  of  things  I 
for  one  used  my  best  exertions  to  set 
up  a  European  concert.  In  public  es- 
timation it  would  at  least  have  quali- 
fied our  activity  In  the  support  of 
Turkey,  which  had  then  sufficiently  dis- 
played her  iniquitous  character  and 
policy  in  Bulgaria,  though  she  has 
since  surpassed  herself. 

When  the  ministry  of  1880  came  into 
power  we  made  it  one  of  our  first  ob- 
jects to  organize  a  European  concert 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  ful- 
filment of  two  important  provisions  of 
the  treaty  of  1878,  referring  to  Monte- 
negro and  to  Greece,  respectively. 
Fair  and  smiling  were  the  first  results 
of  our  endeavors.  The  forces  of  sua- 
sion had  been  visibly  exhausted  and 
the  emblems  of  force  were  accordingly 
displayed,  a  squadron  consisting  of 
ships  of  war  carrying  the  flags  of  each 
of  the  powers  being  speedily  gathered 
on  the  Montenegrin  or  Albanian  coast. 
But  we  soon  discovered  that  for  sev- 
eral of  the  powers  "concert  of  Europe" 
bore  a  signification  totally  at  variance 
with  that  which  we  attached  to  It,  and 
that  it  included  toy  demonstrations 
which  might  be  made  under  a  condi- 
tion that  they  should  not  pass  into  real- 
ity. 

We  did  not  waste  our  time  in  vain 
endeavors  to  galvanize  a  corpse,  but 
framed  a  plan  for  the  seizure  of  an  im- 
portant port  of  the  sultan's  dominions. 
To  this  we  confidently  believed  that 
some  of  the  powers  would  accede,  and 
In  concert  with  these  we  prepared  to 


go  forward.  It  hardly  needs  be  said 
that  we  found  our  principal  support  in 
wise  and  brave  Alexander  II.,  who 
then  reigned  over  Russia.  Still  less 
need  it  be  specified  that  there  was  no 
war  in  Europe,  though,  doubtless,  this 
bugbear  would  have  been  used  for  In- 
timidation had  our  proceedings  passed 
beyond  the  stage  of  privacy;  but  the 
effect  was  perf  ect-*-the  effect  produced, 
be  it  observed,  on  Abdul  Hamid,  on 
him  who  has  since  proved  himself  to 
be  the  great  assassin.  Our  plan  be- 
came known  to  the  sultan,  and  without 
our  encountering  a  single  serious  diffi- 
culty Montenegro  obtained  the  consid- 
erable extension  which  she  now  enjoys 
and  Thessaly  was  added  to  Greece. 

But  as  nothing  can  be  better,  nay, 
nothing  so  good,  as  the  "concert  of  Eu- 
rope," where  it  can  be  made  to  wont; 
so,  as  the  best  when  in  its  corruption 
always  changes  to  the  worst,  nothing 
can  be  more  mischievous  than  the  pre- 
tence to  be  working  with  this  tool 
when  it  is  not  really  in  working  order. 
The  concert  of  Europe  then  comes  to 
mean  the  concealment  of  dissents,  the 
lapse  into  generalities,  and  the  settling 
down  upon  negations  at  junctures 
when  duty  loudly  calls  for  positive  ac- 
tion. Lord  Granville  was  the  mildest 
of  men,  but  mildness  may  keep  com- 
pany with  resolution,  and  we  have 
seen  how  he  dealt  with  the  "concert  of 
Europe."  Very  brief  inter-communica- 
tions enable  a  man  of  common  sense  to 
see  in  cases  where  the  principles  in- 
volved are  clear  whether  there  is  a 
true  concert.  But  the  mischief  of  set- 
ting up  a  false  one  is  immense.  Let  us 
look  at  it  in  some  of  its  aspects. 

First  the  criminal  at  once  becomes 
aware  of  it,  and  sets  to  work  to  flatter 
and  seduce  the  power  he  may  have  rea- 
son to  suppose  best  inclined.  Secondly, 
what  is  the  composition  of  the  body? 
A  cabinet  can  work  together  because  it 
has  a  common  general  purpose,  and 
this  purpose  has  a  unifying  effect  on 
particular  questions  as  they  arise.  x>ut 
the  powers  of  Europe  have  no  sucb 
common  purpose  to  bring  them  to- 
gether. Lastly,  and  what  is  worst  of 
all,  this  pretended  and  ineffectual  co- 
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Operation  of  governments  shuts  out  the 
peoples.  It  Is  from  this  mischief  that 
we  are  now  suffering.  It  is  difficult 
enough  for  a  people  to  use  ad  hoc  a  suf- 
ficient influence  over  its  own  govern- 
ment standing  single,  but  what  is  our 
case  when  we  find  ourselves  standing 
in  the  face  of  our  government  with  five 
other  governments  behind  it,  which  we 
cannot  call  to  account  and  over  which 
we  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  exer- 
cise the  smallest  influence?  It  is  time 
to  speak  with  freedom. 

At  this  moment  two  great  States 
with  a  European  population  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  or  perhaps  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions,  are  under  the 
government  of  two  young  men,  each 
bearing  the  high  title  of  emperor,  but 
In  one  case  wholly  without  knowledge 
or  experience;  in  the  other,  having  only 
such  knowledge  and  experience,  in 
truth  limited  enough,  as  have  excited 
much  astonishment  and  some  conster- 
nation when  an  inkling  of  them  has 
been  given  to  the  world.  In  one  case 
the  government  is  a  pure  and  perfect 
despotism,  and  in  the  other  equivalent 
to  it  in  matters  of  foreign  policy,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  understood  In  a  land  where 
freedom  is  indigenous,  familiar,  and 
full  grown.  These  powers,  so  far  as 
their  sentiments  are  known,  have  been 
using  their  power  in  the  concert  to 
fight  steadily  against  freedom.  But 
why  are  we  to  have  our  government 
pinned  to  their  aprons?  The  sense  of 
this  nation  is  for  them  non-existent, 
and  the  German  emperor  would  lie 
well  within  his  limits  should  he  deign 
to  say  to  us:  "Turkey  I  know,  and  the 
concert  I  know,  but  who  are  ye?" 

At  the  heels  of  this  concert  we  have 
plodded  patiently  for  two  years,  and 
what  has  it  done  for  us— done  for  us, 
not  in  promoting  justice  and  humanity 
for  that  question  has  long  ago  been 
answered,  but  In  securing  peace?  I  af- 
firm that  with  all  its  pretension  and  its 
power  It  has  worsened  and  not  bettered 
the  situation.  When  we  pointed  to  the 
treaty  obligations  and  treaty  rights 
which  solemnly  and  separately  bound 
us  to  stop  the  Armenian  massacres,  we 
were  threatened,  by  the  credulity    of 


some  and  the  hypocrisy  of  others,  with 
a  European  war  as  a  certain  conse- 
quence of  any  coercive  measure,  how- 
ever disinterested,  which  we  might 
adopt  for  checking  crimes  sufficient  to 
make  the  stones  cry  out 

Well,  intimidation  of  this  kind  car- 
ried the  day,  and  to  the  six  powers,  in 
their  majesty  and  might,  with  their 
armies  numbered  by*  millions  of  men, 
and  resources  measured  by  hundreds 
of  millions  of  pounds  a  year,  was  in- 
trusted the  care  of  the  public  peace. 
It  was  not  a  very  difficult  task.  There 
was  not  a  real  breath  of  war  in  the 
air  two  years  and  one  year  ago.  Now 
Turkey  has  a  casus  belli  against 
Greece.  Greece  has  a  casus  belli 
against  the  powers.  Turkey  may  have 
one  against  them,  too,  were  it  to  her  in- 
terest to  raise  it.  So  far  as  Turkey 
and  Greece  are  concerned,  this  is  no 
mere  abstraction,  and  Europe  flutters 
from  day  to  day  with  anxiety  to  know 
whether  there  is  or  Is  not  war  on  the 
Thessallan  frontier.  It  is  surely  time 
that  we  should  have  done,  at  least  for 
the  present  occasion,  with  the  gross 
and  palpable  delusion,  under  which 
alone  can  we  hope  for  any  effectual 
dealing  by  a  European  concert  with 
the  present  crisis  in  the  East.  It  is 
time  to  shake  off  the  incubus  and  to  re- 
member, as  in  days  of  old,  that  we 
have  an  existence,  a  character,  and  a 
duty  of  our  own. 

But  then  we  are  told  by  the  German 
emperor  and  others  that  we  can  only 
have  reforms  in  Turkey  on  the  condi- 
tion of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  At  one  time  this 
phrase  had  a  meaning  and  was  based 
upon  a  theory— a  theory  propounded  by 
men  of  such  high  authority  as  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redellffe.  It  was  that  Turkey,  if  only 
she  were  sheltered  by  European  power 
from  the  hostility  of  her  neighbor,  was 
alike  disposed  and  competent  to  enter 
into  the  circle  of  the  civilized  powers. 
The  shelter  prayed  for  was  assured  by 
the  Crimean  war.  After  the  peace  of 
Paris  In  1856  she  enjoyed  twenty  years 
of  absolute  immunity  from  foreign 
alarms.    In  no  point  or  particular  save 
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one  did  she  fulfil  the  anticipation  pro- 
claimed on  her  behalf.  She  showed  her- 
self the  match  for  any  European  state 
in  wanton  expenditure  and  in  rapid 
accumulation  of  debt,  to  which  she 
added  the  natural  sequel  in  shameless 
roguery  of  her  creditors.  It  was  at  the 
cost  of  three  hundred  thousand  lives 
and  three  hundred  millions  of  money 
that  the  question  of  Turkey's  capacity 
to  take  rank  among  the  civilized  nations 
was  brought  to  a  conclusive  test, 
negatively,  through  the  total  failure  ot 
the  scheme  of  internal  reform,  and,  alas! 
positively  through  the  horrible  outrages 
which  desolated  Bulgaria  and  brought 
about  fresh  mutilation  of  the  territory. 

It  shows  an  amazing  courage  or  an 
amazing  infatuation  that  after  a  mass 
of  experience,  alike  deplorable  and  con- 
clusive, the  rent  and  ragged  catchword 
of  "integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire" 
should  still  be  flaunted  in  our  eyes.  Has 
it  then  a  meaning?  Yes,  and  it  had  a 
different  meaning  in  almost  every 
decade  of  the  century  now  expiring. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  that  century  it 
meant  that  Turkey,  though  her  system 
was  poisoned  and  effete,  still  occupied 
in  right  of  actual  sovereignty  the  whole 
south-eastern  corner  of  Europe,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Almighty  to  be  one  of 
Its  choicest  portions.  In  1830  it  meant 
that  this  baleful  sovereignty  had  been 
abridged  by  the  excision  of  Greece  from 
Turkish  territory.  In  1860  it  meant 
that  the  Danubian  principalities,  now 
forming  the  kingdom  of  Roumania,  had 
obtained  an  emancipation  virtually,  as 
it  is  now  formally,  complete.  In  1878 
It  meant  that  Bosnia,  with  Herzegovina, 
had  bid  farewell  to  all  active  concern 
with  Turkey;  that  Servia  was  enlarged 
and  that  northern  Bulgaria  was  free. 
In  1880  it  meant  that  Montenegro  had 
crowned  its  glorious  battle  of  four  hun- 
dred years  by  achieving  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  Independence  and  obtaining 
great  accession  of  territory,  and  that 
Thessaly  was  added  to  free  Greece.  In 
1886  it  meant  that  southern  Bulgaria 
had  been  permitted  to  associate  itself 
with  its  northern  sisters. 

What  is  the  upshot  of  all  this?  That 
eighteen  millions  of  human  beings  who 
a  century  ago.  peopliner  a  larpe  part  of 


the  Turkish  empire,  were  subjects  to  its 
at  once  paralyzing  and  degrading  yoke 
are  now  as  free  from  it  as  if  they  were 
inhabitants  of  these  islands,  and  that 
Greece,  Roumania,  Servia,  Montenegro, 
and  Bulgaria  stand  before  us  as  five  liv- 
ing witnesses  that,  even  in  this  world, 
reign  of  wrong  is  not  eternal.  But  still 
it  is  dinned  in  our  ears  from  the  presses, 
and  indeed  from  the  thrones,  of  a  con- 
tinent, that  we  must  not  allow  our 
regard  for  justice,  humanity,  and  free- 
dom of  life  and  honor  to  bring  into  ques- 
tion or  put  to  hazard  the  "integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire."  The  great  and 
terrible  tragedy  of  Armenia  is,  however, 
for  the  time,  I  trust  for  the  time  only, 
out  of  sight  if  not  out  of  mind.  One 
hundred  thousand  victims— such  is  the 
number  at  which  they  are  placed  by 
Dr.  Lepsius,  one  of  the  latest  inquirers 
whose  works  are  before  the  world,  and 
who  adds  to  other  recommendations 
that  of  being  a  German— have  sated  for 
a  time  even  a  fiendish  appetite.  We 
wait  in  painful  uncertainty  until  hunger 
shall  return,  and  in  the  mean  time  even 
a  milder  phase  of  Turkish  horrors  ab- 
sorbs the  mind  and  rouses  the  alarms  of 
Europe. 

Of  remaining  fractions  of  European 
Turkey  the  island  of  Crete  has  long 
been  one  of  the  least  patient  under  the 
yoke.  It  was  here,  I  think,  that  in  one 
of  that  series  of  rebellions  which  have 
lately  been  placed  before  the  public  eye 
through  a  letter  by  M.  Gennadios,  either 
two  or  three  hundred  Cretans,  together 
with  their  bishop,  driven  by  the  last 
extremities  of  war  to  inclose  themselves 
In  a  tower,  chose  to  meet  common  and 
universal  death  by  causing  It  to  explode 
rather  than  to  encounter  horrors  by 
which,  according  to  Turkish  usage,  con- 
quered enemies  too  commonly  have 
been  treated.  Into  one  more  of  these 
struggles  the  gallant  islanders  have  now 
entered.  We  have  perhaps  advanced  in 
this  discussion  beyond  the  stage  which 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  enter 
largely  upon— particulars  of  the  Cretan 
case  having  been  stated  with  great  force 
in  the  letter  addressed  by  M.  Gennadios 
to  the  Times,  published  In  that  news- 
paper on  the  15th  of  February,  and  still 
remaining,  fo  far  as  I  know,  without 
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reply— but  it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
that  the  hopelessness  of  the  Cretan  case 
is  manifested  by  a  long  series  of  re- 
bellions, in  which  the  islanders,  though 
singlehanded,  engaged  themselves 
against  the  whole  strength  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  in  a  struggle  of  life  and 
death  for  deliverance. 

M.  Gennadios  enumerates  the  revolts 
of  1831,  1841,  1858,  1866-68,  1877-78, 
1880,  and  finally  1896.  These  figures 
carry  with  them  their  own  demonstra- 
tive efficiency.  It  is  not  in  human 
nature,  except  under  circumstances  of 
grinding  and  destructive  oppression,  to 
renew  a  struggle  so  unequal.  The  de- 
tails of  that  oppression  and  of  the 
perfidy  with  which  the  pretended  con- 
cessions to  Cretans  were  neutralized 
and  undermined,  and  of  truly  a  Turkish 
manoeuvre,  by  which  a  Mohammedan 
minority  was  sent  on  from  Constanti- 
nople to  carry  on  armed  resistance  to 
measures  of  concession,  must  be  sought 
in  their  proper  place,  the  histories  of  the 
time. 

This  simple  aggregate  of  the  facts, 
presented  in  outline,  once  for  all  con- 
victs the  central  power  and  shows  that 
it  has  no  title  to  retain  its  sanguinary 
and  ineffectual  dominion.  It  is  needless 
to  go  further.  We  are  really  dealing 
with  a  res  judicata,  for  though  not  of 
their  own  free  will,  the  six  powers  have 
taken  into  their  own  hands  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  island  and  the  determination 
of  its  future.  But  we  must  not  suppose 
that  we  owe  this  intervention  to  a 
recrudescence  of  spirit  and  courage  in 
counsels  that  had  hitherto  resulted  in  a 
concert  of  miserable  poltroonery. 

A  new  actor,  governed  by  a  new  tem- 
per, has  appeared  upon  the  stage;  not 
one  equipped  with  powerful  fleets,  large 
armies  and  boundless  treasuries,  sup- 
plied by  uncounted  millions,  but  a  petty 
power,  hardly  counted  in  the  list  of 
European  States,  suddenly  takes  its 
place  midway  in  the  conflict  between 
Turkey  and  its  Cretan  insurgents.  But 
it  is  a  power  representing  the  race  that 
had  fought  the  battles  of  Thermopylae 
and  Salamis  and  had  hurled  back  the 
hordes  of  Asia  from  European  shores. 
In  the  heroic  age  of  Greece,  as  Homer 


tells  us,  there  was  a  champion  who  was 
small  of  stature  but  full  of  fight.  He 
had  in  his  little  body  a  great  soul,  and 
he  seems  to  have  been  reproduced  in  the 
recent  and  marvellously  gallant  action 
of  Greece. 

It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  we  have  also 
before  us  the  reverse  of  the  picture  in 
the  six  powers,  who  offer  to  the  world 
the  most  conspicuous  example  of  the 
reverse,  and  present  to  us  a  huge  body 
animated,  or  rather  tenanted,  by  a 
feeble  heart.  We  have  them  before  us, 
it  is  literally  true,  a  David  facing  six 
Goliaths. 

Nor  is  Greece  so  easily  disposed  of  as 
might  have  been  anticipated;  and  what 
the  world  seems  to  understand  is  this: 
that  there  is  life  in  the  Cretan  matter, 
that  this  life  has  been  infused  into  it 
exclusively  by  Grecian  action,  and  that 
if,  under  the  merciful  providence  of  God 
and  by  paths  which  it  is  hard  as  yet  to 
trace,  the  island  is  to  And  her  liberation, 
that  inestimable  boon  will  be  owing, 
not  to  any  of  the  great  governments  of 
Europe,  for  they  are  paralyzed  by  dis- 
sensions, nor  even  to  any  of  the  great 
peoples  of  Europe,  for  the  door  is  shut 
in  their  faces  by  the  "concert  of  Eu- 
rope," but  to  the  small  and  physically 
insignificant  race  known  as  the  Greeks. 
Whatever  good  shall  be  permitted  to 
emerge  from  the  existing  chaos  will  lie 
to  their  credit  and  to  theirs  alone. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Greece 
should  have  endeavored  to  give  aid  to 
the  Cretans?  As  often  as  they  rise  in 
rebellion  and  their  efforts,  due  to  Turk- 
ish blindness  and  bad  faith,  are  en- 
countered by  lawless  cruelty,  they  fly 
in  crowds  to  Greece,  which  is  their  only 
refuge;  and  that  poor  country  has  to 
stand  and  stand  alone  between  them 
and  starvation.  As  to  their  Turkish 
masters,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  should  find  any  cause  for  uneasi- 
ness in  such  a  state  of  things,  for  ever 
since  that  evil  day,  the  darkest  perhaps 
in  the  whole  known  history  of  human- 
ity, when  their  star  reeking  with  gore 
rose  above  the  horizon,  has  it  not  been 
their  policy  and  constant  aim  to  depopu- 
late the  regions  which  they  ruled?  The 
title  of  Turkey  de  jure  is,  in  truth,  given 
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up  on  all  hands.  In  the  meagre  cata- 
logue of  things  which  the  six  united 
powers  have  done,  there  is  this,  at  least, 
included,  that  they  have  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  sultan  the  care  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  island. 

If  Turkey  has  the  proper  rights  of  a 
governing  power,  every  act  they  have 
done  and  are  doing  and  their  presence 
in  Ganea  itself  is  a  gross  breach  of  in* 
ternational  law.  It  is  the  violence, 
cruelty,  and  perfidy  of  Ottoman  rule 
which  alone  gives  them  any  title  to  in- 
terfere. The  intention  which  has  been 
announced  on  their  behalf,  an  announce- 
ment incredible  but  true,  is  that  when 
the  Greek  forces  should  have  left  the 
island  the  Turkish  soldiery,  the  proved 
butchers  of  Armenia,  the  same  body  and 
very  probably  the  same  corps  and  per- 
sons were  to  remain  as  guardians  of 
order  in  the  island.  But  the  six  powers 
have  no  more  right  than  I  have  either 
to  confer  or  to  limit  this  commission  un- 
less the  sultan  by  his  misconduct  has 
forfeited  his  right  to  rule.  Autonomy, 
too,  being  announced  for  Crete,  and  not 
by  his  authority  but  by  theirs,  Crete 
being  thus  derelict  in  point  of  lawful 
sovereignty,  does  all  reversionary  care 
for  it  fall  to  the  six  powers?  Are  we 
really  to  commence  our  twentieth  cen- 
tury under  the  shadow  of  a  belief  that 
conventions  set  up  by  the  policy  of  the 
moment  are  everything,  and  that  com- 
munity of  blood,  religion,  history,  sym- 
pathy, and  interest  are  nothing? 

How  stands  the  case  of  Crete  in  rela- 
tion to  Greece?  Do  what  you  will  by 
the  might  of  brute  power,  "a  man's  a 
man  for  a*  that,"  and  in  respect  of 
everything  that  makes  a  man  to  be  a 
man,  every  Cretan  is  a  Greek.  Ottoman 
rule  in  Crete  is  a  thing  of  yesterday,  but 
Crete  was  part  of  Greece,  the  Cretan 
people  of  the  Greek  people,  at  least 
three  thousand  years  ago;  nor  have  the 
moral  and  human  ties  between  them 
ever  been  either  broken  or  relaxed;  and 
In  the  long  years  and  centuries  to  come, 
when  this  bad  dream  of  Ottoman 
dominion  shall  have  passed  away  from 
Europe,  that  union  will  still  subsist  and 
cannot  but  prevail,  as  long  as  a  human 
heart  beats  in  a  human  bosom. 


In  the  midst  of  high  and  self-sac- 
rificing enthusiasm  the  Greek  govern- 
ment and  people  have  shown  their  good 
sense  in  pleading  that  the  sense  of  the 
people  of  Crete,  not  the  momentary  and 
partial  sense,  but  that  which  is  deliber- 
ate and  general,  shall  be  considered. 
The  Greeks  have  placed  themselves 
upon  a  ground  of  indestructible 
strength.  They  are  quite  right  in  de- 
clining to  stand  upon  an  abstract  ob- 
jection to  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey  If  It 
so  pleases  the  powers.  Why  should  not 
Crete  be  autonomously  united  with 
Greece  and  yet  not  detached  in  theory 
from  the  body  of  the  Ottoman  Empire? 
Such  an  arrangement  would  not  be 
without  example.  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina are  administered  by  Austria,  but 
I  apprehend  that  they  have  never  been 
formally  severed  from  the  overlordship 
of  the  sultan.  Cyprus  is  similarly  ad- 
ministered by  Great  Britain  and  Euro- 
pean history  is  full  of  cases  in  which 
paramount  or  full  sovereignty  in  one 
territory  has  been  united  with  second- 
ary or  subordinate  lordship  in  another. 
I  quote  the  case  of  Cyprus  as  a  prece- 
dent, and  I  apprehend  that  so  far  it  is 
good,  while  I  subjoin  the  satisfaction  I 
should  feel,  were  it  granted  me  before 
the  close  of  my  long  life,  to  see  the 
population  of  that  Hellenic  island 
placed  by  friendly  arrangement  in 
organic  relations  with  their  brethren  of 
the  kingdom  and  of  Crete. 

But  in  thus  indicating  a  possible  solu- 
tion I  claim  for  it  no  authority.  I  ex- 
clude no  other  alternative  compatible 
with  the  principles  which  have  been 
established  by  the  situation.  These  I 
take  to  be  that,  by  the  testimony  alike 
of  living  authority  and  of  facts,  Turk- 
ish rule  in  Crete  exists  only  as  a  shadow 
of  the  past  and  has  no  place  in  the 
future;  and  that  there  is  no  organ  upon 
earth,  subject  to  independent  provisions 
on  behalf  of  the  minority,  so  competent 
or  so  well  entitled  to  define  a  prospec- 
tive position  for  the  people  as  that  peo- 
ple itself. 

Further,  it  remains  to  be  recognized 
that,  at  the  present  juncture,  Greece, 
whom  some  seem  disposed  to  treat  as  a 
criminal  and  disturber,  has  by  her  bold 
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action  conferred  a  great  service  upon 
Europe.  She  has  made  it  impossible  to 
palter  with  this  question  as  we  paltered 
with  the  bloodstained  question  of  Ar- 
menia. She  has  extricated  it  from  the 
meshes  of  diplomacy  and  placed  it  on 
the  order  of  the  day  for  definitive  solu- 
tion. I  can  remember  no  case  in  which 
so  small  a  State  has  conferred  so  great 
a  benefit. 

As  to  the  notion  that  Greece  is  to  be 
coerced  and  punished,  I  hardly  like  to 
suily  the  page  on  which  I  write  by  the 
mention  of  an  alternative  so  detestable. 
It  would  be  about  as  rational  to  trans- 
port the  Greek  nation,  who  are  in  this 
as  one  man,  to  Siberia  by  what,  I  be- 
lieve, is  called  an  administrative  order. 
If  any  one  has  such  a  scheme  of 
policy  to  propose,  I  advise  his  pro- 
posing it  anywhere  rather  than  in  En- 
gland. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  this 
unhappy  business  all  along,  under  the 
cover  of  the  "concert  of  Europe,"  power 
and  speech  have  been  the  monopoly  of 
the  governments  and  their  organs,  while 
the  people  have  been  shut  out.  Give  us 
at  length  both  light  and  air.  The  na- 
tions of  Europe  are  in  very  various 
stages  of  their  training,  but  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  European  people 
whose  judgment,  could  it  be  had,  would 
ordain  or  tolerate  the  infliction  of  pun- 
ishment upon  Greece  for  the  good  deed 
she  has  recently  performed.  Certainly 
it  would  not  be  the  French,  who  so 
largely  contributed  to  the  foundation  of 
the  kingdom,  nor  the  Italians,  still  so 
mindful  of  what  they  and  their  fathers 
have  undergone;  and,  least  of  all,  I  will 
say,  the  English,  to  whom  the  air  of 
freedom  is  the  very  breath  of  their 
nostrils,  who  have  already  shown  in 
every  way  open  to  them  how  they  are 
minded,  and  who,  were  the  road  now 
laiu  open  to  them  by  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  would  show  it  by  returning 
a  Parliament  which  upon  that  question 
would  speak  with  unanimity. 

Waiving  any  further  trespass  on  your 
time  by  a  repetition  of  apologies,  I  re- 
main, my  dear  duke,  sincerely  yours, 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 
Chateau  Thoreno,  Cannes,  March  13. 


From  Macmillan'8  Magazine. 
THROUGH  THE  SWAMPS  TO  BENIN. 

One  scorching  July  afternoon  we 
were  lounging  beneath  the  awnings  of 
the  Royal  Mail  Steamer  Loanda,  as 
that  vessel  churned  her  way  up  the 
muddy  Warri  creek,  one  of  the  maze 
of  tangled  waterways  intersecting  the 
delta  of  the  Niger.  The  yellow  water 
flamed  around  us  like  a  sheet  of  molten 
brass;  the  very  palm  fronds  seemed 
limp  with  heat;  and  every  beverage 
became  lukewarm  on  its  passage  from 
the  ice-chest  to  the  thirsty  lip.  On 
either  side  were  wastes  of  mangrove 
swamps,  stretching  away  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  broken  here  and  there 
by  the  raw  green  of  the  palm-trees. 
The  atmosphere  was  that  of  the  Niger 
delta,  dense  and  steamy,  with  some- 
thing in  it  besides  the  heat  which 
seemed  to  sap  the  energy  of  the  Euro- 
pean. 

At  last,  as  the  steamer  swung  round 
a  bend,  scaring  flocks' of  screaming 
parrots  by  the  roar  of  the  mail-gun, 
the  Warri  station  came  in  sight.  This, 
as  perhaps  the  finest  government  post 
on  the  Oil  Rivers  save  Calabar,  seems 
to  merit  a  description.  Beyond  a 
steep  bank  of  firm  earth,  for  here  was 
dry  land,  lay  a  clearing  hewn  out  of 
the  dense  cottonwood  forest  In  the 
centre  of  this  rose  a  handsome  wooden 
house,  built,  as  usual  in  the  Niger 
country,  on  piles,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
escaping  the  malaria,  surrounded  by 
a  wide  verandah  and  roofed  with  gal- 
vanized iron.  On  either  side  lay  a  few 
straggling  factories,  the  long  white- 
washed sheds  flashing  back  an  1 1.  tol- 
erable glare,  until  the  tired  eyes  were 
glad  to  turn  again  towards  the  green 
shade  of  the  forest  Such  is  Warri, 
and  every  West  African  outpost,  from 
Lagos  to  Gameroons,  more  or  less  re- 
sembles it 

When  the  Loanda  was  moored  to  the 
rickety  wharf  we  went  ashore  in 
search  of  Major  Crawford,!  who  ruled 
that  district  at  the  head  of  a  few 
Yoruba  black  troops.  There  was  a 
machine  gun  at  either  corner  of    the 

«  The  late  Major  Copland-Crawford,  D.  S.  O., 
-who  perished  in  the  recent  massacre  at  Benin. 
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Residency,  and  two  Yoruba  soldiers, 
tall  athletic  fellows  who,  like  the 
Haussa  men,  have  some  of  the  Arab 
blood  of  the  north  in  their  veins,  paced 
to  and  fro  beneath  the  verandah.  Be- 
hind them  lay  a  group  of  literally 
naked  savages,  squatting  on  the  ground 
in  the  fierce  glare  of  the  sun,  and  wim 
easy-going  African  philosophy  waiting 
their  trial  for  wife-stealing,  firing  on 
peace  traders,  and  similar  misde- 
meanors. 

'•Major  inside  court,  sah,"  said  the 
big  Mahomedan  soldier,  and  we  en- 
tered the  room.  It  was  a  curious 
scene.  The  hail  below  the  house 
proper  was  packed  with  a  mass  of 
naked  black  humanity,  oily  and  per- 
spiring; and  thougn  every  door  and 
window  had  been  opened,  the  atmo- 
sphere was  awful.  A  soldierly  man, 
with  the  stamp  of  the  West  Ooast  upon 
him  (theie  is  no  mistaking  any  one 
who  has  lived  long  in  the  feveriand), 
was  seated  with  a  weary  face  at  the 
end  of  the  hail.  A  doubtful  case  of 
ambush  and  murder  was  being  tried, 
and  the  officer  leaned  forward  a  little 
as  the  black  interpreter  examined  a 
witness.  When  he  saw  us  he  beck- 
oned us  forward,  and  said,  in  reference 
to  a  request  on  a  former  visit,  that  we 
might  stay  and  hear  the  cases,  if  we 
cared.  Our  companion  made  some  re- 
mark about  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta, 
and  went  hurriedly  oat  into  the  open 
air,  but  we  called  up  our  courage  and 
remained.  The  natives  before  us  were 
chiefly  clad  in  blue  tattoo,  and  wore 
their  hair  knitted  up  into  fantastic 
plaits.  They  were  men  of  great 
stature  and  breadth  of  shoulders,  won- 
derfully muscular,  for  all  the  Niger 
tribes  practically  live  with  the  paddle 
in  their  hands,  the  creeks  being  the 
only  roads.  Some  had  been  arrested 
by  the  Yoruba  patrol,  and  some  had 
been  sent  down  voluntarily  by  their 
own  headmen,  to  be  tried  according 
to  the  justice  of  the  white  men.  Steal- 
ing wives  or  slaves,  adulterating  palm- 
oil,  and  participating  In  abominable 
Fetish  rites  were  the  principal  ofTeuces; 
and  the  major  listened  with  infinite 
patience   to   cases   which   would   have 
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tested  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  Wit- 
ness after  witness  contradicted  one  an- 
other, for  few  races  can  lie  like  the 
West  African  when  he  makes  up  his 
mind  to  it;  and  still  the  major  exam- 
ined carefully  into  each  minute  detail, 
in  spite  of  the  sweltering  heat  and 
fetid  air,  while  the  Yorubas  stood 
grimly  on  guard  with  their  rifles  in 
their  hands. 

At  last  the  court  was  dismissed  for 
the  day,  and  when  darkness  settled 
down  and  the  fever-mist  crept  out  of 
the  forest  and  spread  its  ghostly  trails 
across  the  river,  we  sat  out  upon  the 
wide  verandah,  and  the  major  dis- 
coursed upon  the  comparative  demerits 
of  the  climates  of  India  and  Africa.  It 
is  a  melancholy  coincidence,  but  nev- 
ertheless, a  fact,  as  a  certain  surgeon 
in  the  African  mail  boats  may  remem- 
ber, if  the  fever  has  still  spared  him, 
that  the  last  words  Major  Crawford 
said  to  us  were  these,  as  nearly  as  the 
writer  can  remember:  "India  is  bad, 
but  with  care  a  strong  man  may  live 
even  in  a  very  unhealthy  jungle. 
Here  no  man  must  expect  to  live  long; 
life  is  very  uncertain."  It  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  say  here  that  there 
were  few  British  officers  from  Gambia 
to  Niger  so  universally  esteemed  as 
Major  Crawford.  He  was  marked  by 
a  courtly  consideration  for  every  one 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  though 
the  bush-tribes  found  his  hand  heavy 
if  they  provoked  him  too  far.  The 
writer  remembers  a  time  when  the 
major  had  a  despatch  to  send  to  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  in  order  to  save 
delaying  the  mail-steamer,  he  came 
off  to  it  in  a  small  canoe.  He  would 
not  allow  us  to  lower  the  accommoda- 
tion-ladder, but  seizing  a  line  scram- 
bled up  the  steamer's  side  till  his  de- 
spatch could  be  handed  on  board.  A 
trader's  clerk  from  a  third-rate  fac- 
tory would  have  required  a  gig  and  six 
hands  to  bring  him  off;  a  black  official 
of  the  Gold  Coast  Customs  would  have 
gasped  at  the  idea  of  such  a  lack  of 
ceremony;  and  yet  the  holder  of  the 
distinguished  service  order  was 
pleased  to  do  what  he  could  to  save 
trouble  to  strangers. 
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At  dawn  next  morning  the  Loanda 
resumed  her  journey  and  steamed 
away  through  the  creeks.  That  was 
the  last  the  writer  saw  of  Warri,  and 
he  has  no  desire  to  see  it  again;  the 
germs  of  the  African  fever  periodically 
stir  within  him  even  now.  As  a  thin 
skeleton  of  a  trader  who  went  home 
with  us  said:  "I  came  here  fourteen 
stone,  and  look  at  me  now;  it's  a 
ghastly  place." 

When  darkness  came  again  we 
dropped  anchor  in  the  centre  of  a  nar- 
row creek,  and  the  big  steamer  (four 
thousand  tons  she  was)  floated  motion- 
less with  the  muddy  river  gurgling 
against  her  bows.  It  was  too  hot  to 
play  cards  in  the  smoking-room;  the 
heat  and  the  mosquitoes  made  sleep  in 
our  stifling,  cockroach-haunted  berths 
out  of  the  question;  and  we  sat  on 
deck  while  the  long,  dark  hours 
dragged  by.  A  damp  mist  hid  the  sur- 
face of  the  creek,  though  the  wall  of 
sombre  forest  rose  dim  and  shadowy 
above  it,  while  from  out  of  the  dark- 
ness came  the  hoarse  croaking  of 
storks  wading  along  the  edge  of  the 
mud.  At  intervals  an  alligator 
splashed  noisily  among  the  mangrove 
roots,  or  a  leopard  howled  somewhere 
afar  off  on  firmer  ground;  then  there 
would  be  silence  for  a  space,  and  half 
choked  with  heat  and  the  foul  emana- 
tions of  the  swamps  we  longed  for  the 
cool  air  of  dawn. 

With  the  first  of  the  daylight  we 
were  off  again,  steaming  six  knots  an 
hour  towards  Benin,  through  what 
must  surely  be  one  of  the  strangest 
countries  on  earth.  The  dingy  foliage 
of  the  mangroves  spread  far  out  across 
the  winding  creek,  brushing  the 
steamer's  side  as  she  passed,  while  be- 
neath the  arched  roots,  which  resem- 
bled the  tentacles  of  a  crawling 
octopus,  were  fathomless  depths  of 
foul  slime  or  banks  of  festering  mud, 
alive  with  loathsome  scaly  things  that 
swam  or  crawled.  Water,  mud,  and 
trees  everywhere,  and  nothing  else. 
Then  at  intervals  we  steamed  by  strips 
of  firm  earth,  where  lordly  cotton- 
woods  and  feathery  oil-palms  broke 
the     monotony     of     the     mangroves. 


Trailing  plants  of  many  hues  hung  in 
festoon 8  from  the  massive  branches, 
and  the  ground  beneath  their  feet  was 
carpeted  with  clusters  of  the  fragrant 
African  lilies,  whose  flowers  only  un- 
fold at  night,  among  which  could  be 
seen  the  crimson-spiked  leaves  of  the 
pineapple.  Here  the  tropical  forest 
was  royally  beautiful;  but  it  was  a 
deceitful  beauty,  for  death  or  sickness 
lurked  in  every  breath  of  its  scented 
air,  and  the  germs  of  fever  mingled 
with  the  odors  of  many  spices. 

Beyond  a  few  flocks  of  frightened 
parrots,  or  an  occasional  alligator, 
neither  beast,  nor  bird,  nor  reptile  was 
visible,  for  the  wild  creatures  of  the 
African  forest  invariably  lie  fast  in 
their  lairs  by  day,  and  only  seek  their 
prey  at  night.  Of  men,  however,  there 
were  plenty.  Canoe  after  canoe 
passed  us,  varying  from  forty  ieet  to 
ten  in  length.  The  former  are  un- 
wieldy craft,  hollowed  out  of  a  single 
cottonwood  log,  and  loaded  down  to 
the  last  inch  with  greasy  kernels  or 
palm-oil.  In  the  bows  a  number  of 
naked  slaves,  frequently  women,  plied 
the  quaintly  carved  Benin  paddles. 
The  word  slaves  is  used  advisedly,  for 
although  this  is  British  territory,  do- 
mestic slavery  is  everywhere  common. 
Parents  freely  sell  their  children,  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  wives  some  of  the  white  traders 
have  purchased  at  £5  a  head.  The 
waist  of  the  craft  is  piled  high  with 
cargo,  and  under  an  awning  aft  the 
headman-trader  lies  In  state.  He  gen- 
erally affect 8  a  striped  flannel  jacket 
and  battered  silk  hat,  when  he  looks 
grotesque;  but  occasionally  he  appears 
in  his  native  nudity,  and  then  he  is 
statuesque  and  antique.  Let  any  ath- 
lete or  anatomist  view  one  of  these 
Niger-men,  and  he  will  confess  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  finer  specimen 
of  physical  humanity.  Of  his  mental 
capacity,  however,  so  much  cannot  be 
said,  though  white  traders  have  dis- 
covered that  to  take  the  bushman  In 
is  not  so  easy  as  it  seems.  Almost  In- 
variably a  guard  of  half-a-dozen  big 
warriors,  armed  with  sharp  matchets 
and   flintlock  guns,  occupy  the  stern, 
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where  two  women  crouch  around  a  fire 
preparing  some  glutinous  mess  of  food. 

The  arms  are  for  use,  not  display. 
Every  petty  chief,  who  possesses  a  vil- 
lage bordering  on  a  trade-river,  levies 
a  heavy  toll  on  all  canoes  passing 
through  his  dominions.  This  is  winked 
at;  but  occasionally,  if  there  are  few 
Yoruba  troops  in  the  locality,  or  the 
nearest  official  of  the  Niger  Coast  Pro- 
tectorate is  down  with  fever,  it  happens 
that  the  canoes  which  enter  that  creek 
never  come  out  at  all,  and  the  incom- 
ing boats  meet  mutilated  corpses  drift- 
ing down  towards  Forcados  bar. 
When  this  happens,  if  the  officer  re- 
covers (which  is  not  always  the  case), 
a  notice  is  sent  to  the  offender  that  he 
is  fined  much  oil.  Sometimes  he  pays 
the  fine  and  reforms,  and  sometimes 
he  sends  back  an  insulting  message, 
defying  the  queen's  men  to  reach  him. 
Then  a  score  of  Yorubas  and  an  armed 
launch  are  sent  up;  the  town  is  burned, 
and  for  a  time  peace  ensues.  Then  the 
trouble  begins  again,  and  so  the  weary 
round  goes  on. 

Many  of  the  canoes,  however,  were 
smaller,  and  as  they  scuttled  away 
among  the  mangroves  at  the  steamer's 
approach,  we  caught  sight  of  the  un- 
mistakable green  gin-cases.  The  crews 
were  probably  smugglers,  engaged  in 
the  profitable  business  of  running 
poisonous  potato  spirit,  which  costs 
about  twopence-halfpenny  the  quart  in 
Hamburg,  from  the  territory  of  the 
Protectorate  into  the  domains  of  the 
Royal  Niger  Company  where  the  duty 
is  higher.  It  is  a  profitable  but  haz- 
ardous undertaking,  for  the  armed 
launches  of  the  company  patrol  the 
creeks,  and  very  ready  justice  is  meted 
out  on  the  Niger.  The  officials  of  the 
great  corporation  which  rules  many 
thousands  of  negroes  are  very  reticent, 
but  shots  are  frequently  heard,  and  the 
natives  say  they  are  fired  on  first  and 
questioned  afterwards,  If  there  is  any- 
thing suspicious  about  them.  It  is  not 
wise  to  place  much  credence  in 
rumors,  especially  in  Africa,  but  there 
are  stories  told  of  several  dark  trage- 
dies in  the  creeks  where  innocent  men 
have  been  shot  on  sight. 


Some  of  the  lighter  craft  were  pad- 
dled by  women  only,  and  here,  as  in 
other  uncivilized  parts  of  the  world, 
the  writer  noticed  that  whereas  the 
men,  with  the  exception  of  their  faces, 
were  fine  specimens  of  humanity,  the 
women  could  only  be  described  as  re- 
pulsive. It  is  so  with  most  savage 
races,  though  there  are  women  of  the 
Gold  Coast  Fantis,  in  whose  veins 
some  of  the  blood  of  the  old  Dutch  set- 
tlers still  runs,  who  are  almost  hand- 
some. As  a  rule  they  carried  a 
woolly-haired  infant  slung  behind 
their  shoulders  in  a  strip  of  palm-net; 
why  they  do  not  lay  them  down  does 
not  appear,  and  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  writer  never  heard  an  African 
baby  cry.  One  and  all  the  canoes  car- 
ried palm-oil,  and  as  this  is  the  staple 
trade  of  the  Niger  mouths,  and  the  in- 
ducement which  leads  many  white 
men  to  enter  this  fever-haunted  region, 
a  brief  description  is  perhaps  permis- 
sible. The  palm-nuts  grow  in  rows 
beneath  the  main  rib  of  the  feathery 
fronds.  In  appearance  and  size  they 
are  not  unlike  a  yellow  plum  with  a 
dash  of  crimson  en  one  side.  Beneath 
a  thin  skin  lies  a  layer  of  yellow  grease 
mingled  with  fibre,  which  Is  scraped 
off  by  the  natives,  and  when  the  fibre 
has  been  picked  out  it  is  packed  in 
calabashes  for  sale  to  the  factories. 
There  is  no  other  preparation,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  the  fragrant 
sticky  paste  is  shipped  to  Liverpool, 
and  there  are  many  processes  of  man- 
ufacture in  which  its  use  is  indispen- 
sable. A  hard  nut  remains,  which  is 
cracked  and  the  inside  kernel,  a  little 
oily  thing  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut, 
Is  also  shipped  in  vast  quantities  to 
Great  Britain,  Hamburg,  and  Ant- 
werp, where  a  thinner  oil  is  pressed 
out,  though  the  outer  layer  is  the  best. 

However,  all  this  brings  us  no 
nearer  Benin.  It  was  again  afternoon 
when  we  passed  a  large  native  village. 
The  aromatic  odor  of  burning  wood 
warned  us  of  its  vicinity,  and  pres- 
ently we  caught  sight  of  the  many 
rows  of  huts  composed  of  sun-dried 
mud  and  thatched  with  palm  leaves 
nestling    beneath    a     semi-circle     of 
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stately  trees.  On  the  outskirts  the  pale 
green  of  the  banana  leaves  contrasted 
sharply  with  the  dark  foliage  of 
oranges  and  limes,  and  the  scent  of 
the  white  blossoms  was  heavy  in  th* 
air.  A  bare  stretch  of  sun-scorched, 
hard  trodden  earth  lay  in  front  of  the 
huts,  the  palaver-square,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stood  the  sacred  Ju-Ju  tree. 

Now  there  are  endless  devils  known 
to  the  West  African,  of  whom  Ama- 
laku,  the  water-spirit,  is  the  chief;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  along  three  thou- 
sand miles  of  coast,  from  Gambia  to 
Congo,  although  the  races  and  lan- 
guages difTer  widely  from  one  another, 
every  negro  trembles  before  the  power 
of  the  Ju-Ju.  The  Fetish  priests  may 
be  an  evil  lot,  and  they  are  certainly 
expert  poisoners,  but  men  whom  the 
fever  has  spared  to  live  long  in  the 
land  say  that  they  are  by  no  means 
altogether  ignorant  impostors.  The 
craft  is  handed  down  from  tather  to 
son,  and  a  Feddah,  or  Ju-Ju  man,  is 
set  apart  at  a  very  early  age  and  care- 
fully trained  in  the  knowledge  of 
every  herb  which  may  be  used  to  kill 
or  cure  (most  often  the  former)  and  in 
occult  lore.  K  is  certain  that  tb.-y  can 
do  things  which  an  ordinary  European 
can  find  no  explanation  of,  aud  the 
true  Feddah  is  cosmopolitan.  Jle  may 
travel  into  the  lands  of  a  race  knowing 
not  his  language,  and  no  man  dare 
disobey  his  will.  There  are  many  curi- 
ous tales,  and  some  ghastly  ones,  told 
about  them  on  the  Oil  Rivers  which 
may,  or  may  not,  be  true;  but  "white 
men  who  have  been  long  in  Africa  do 
not  care  to  provoke  the  Feddah  unad- 
visedly. It  is  certain  they  can  admin- 
ister poison  so  skilfully  that  its 
presence  cannot  be  detected  by  an- 
alysis, and  yet  the  victim  slowly  dies. 
The  writer  once  travelled  home  with 
two  officers  from  Lagos,  both  very  ill, 
and  a  clever  surgeon  of  the  Gold  Coast 
government  said:  "I  cannot  diagnose 
this  case;  I  feel  sure  they  have  been 
poisoned,  and  yet  I  can  find  absolutely 
no  trace  of  it." 

The  village  once  passed  we  steamed 
out  upon  a  wide,  lake-like  reacli  o* 
water,  and  the     white    factories     of 


Benin  rose  to  view.  Opposite  us  lay 
the  road  cut  through  the  forest  when 
Bluejackets  and  Marines,  aided  by  the 
Yoruba  soldiers  of  the  Niger  Protec- 
torate, destroyed  the  stockade  of  the 
river-pirate  Nana,  who,  thinking  him- 
self secure  among  the  quaking 
swamps,  mocked  the  government  and 
blocked  the  trade-routes.  The  road  is 
marked  by  a  belt  of  smaller  timber. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  Loanda  was 
moored  to  a  shaking  wharf  at  the 
leading  factory.  If  there  is  a  more 
dismal  spot  than  New  Benin  it  must 
be  very  hard  to  find.  A  foul  swamp 
borders  the  river  for  miles,  and  on  this 
enough  sand,  brought  from  the  distant 
bar  in  canoes,  has  been  piled  to  per- 
mit of  the  erection  of  the  trader's 
houses  and  oil-sheds.  In  front  lies  the 
turbid  river,  and  behind  a  desolation 
of  mangroves  rising  out  of  festering 
mud,  breeding  fever  and  sudden  death. 
The  factories  lie  half  a  mile  apart,  and 
in  each  two  or  three  sickly  white  men 
pass  the  dreariest  of  lives.  There  is 
barely  sufficient  sand  about  them  to 
hold  the  agent's  house,  oil  and  salt 
sheds,  and  beyond  the  piles  which  bind 
the  whole  together  lies  the  oozy 
swamp.  The  place  is  infested  with 
burrowing  crabs,  which  undermine  the 
ground  to  such  an  extent  that  canoes 
are  continually  carrying  sand  to  re- 
pair their  ravages.  The  trader's  work 
begins  early.  At  six  he  is  tip  and 
about,  to  start  the  brawny  Accra  coop- 
ers at  work  upon  the  oil-barrels. 
Afterwards  the  store  is  opened,  and  a 
swarm  of  negro  dealers,  who  have 
brought  down  oil  or  kernels,  flocR  In  to 
make  their  purchases.  Little  looking- 
glasses,  villainous  trade-powder,  bot- 
tles of  hair-oil  and  pomade  (for  what 
purpose  no  one  knows),  old  silk  hats, 
and  cast-ofT  European  garments,  are 
always  in  demand,  and  the  business  is 
carried  on  amid  a  babel  of  disputing 
voices.  The  larger  traders,  however, 
generally  take  gin  or  salt  in  return  for 
their  vouchers,  and  the  latter  article  is 
shipped  in  immense  quantities  to  tne  • 
Niger.  From  thence  it  is  carried  in 
canoes  and  upon  the  heads  of  slave 
women  (the  favorite  means  of  transit 
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asked  to  make  a  trading  treaty  that 
monarch  replied,  and  the  words  were 
given  the  writer  by  one  present:  "I 
have  allowed  the  white  queen  to  place 
four  small  factories  at  the  mouth  of 
my  river;  but  I  am  always  king  of 
Benin,  and  the  next  white  man  who 


in  West  Africa)  through  forests  in 
which  the  foot  of  white  men  has  never 
been  set,  and  across  the  hot  sand  be- 
yond, until  it  sometimes  reaches 
Southern  Fezzan,  for  distance  is  ap- 
parently no  object  to  the  African. 
After  leaving  the  factories  the  salt  is 

packed  in  long  mat  cylinders,  and  as  enters  my  creeks  will  be  shot." 
it  passes  through  his  dominions  each  Old  Benin  is  a  city  stained 
sable  potentate  cuts  off  an  inch,  so  that 
the  quantity  which  reaches  the  final 
consumer  is  small  and  precious.  The 
ways  of  the  Soudan  trade  are  still  to 
a  great  extent  unknown  to  white  men, 
for  the  powers  ruling  in  that  wild  re- 
gion allow  neither  trader  nor  explorer  gates,  and  also  from  many  natives.  It 
to  pass  their  boundaries.  When  dark- 
ness comes  (at  six  o'clock  all  the  year 
round)  there  is  no  possioility  of  any 
recreation  for  the  unfortunate  agents. 
The  river  lies  in  front  and  a  bottom- 
less quagmire  behind;  and  the  evening 
is  passed  grumbling  at  the  mosquitoes 
and  smoking  on  the  broad  verandah. 
Half  their  time,  however,  they  are 
down  with  fever.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  this  settlement  could  offer  but 
feeble  resistance  to  a  raid,  each  fac- 
tory being  isolated.  Should  the  king 
of  Benin  (Old  Benin)  lead  his  warriors 
down  the  river  every  trade-shed  would 
be  looted.  However,  as  the  Nimbi  men 
found  to  their  cost  at  Akassa,  it  is  very 
hard  work  to  annihilate  determined 
Europeans  crouching  behind  saltbag 
redoubts  with  repeating  rifles  in  their 
hands. 

So  much  for  the  traders.  There  is, 
however,  one  Englishman  at  New 
Benin  who  does  not  trade.  He  is  the 
acting-consul,  and  occupies  a  station 
on  the  river-bank  with  a  handful  of 
black  soldiers,  Yorubas  or  Egbas,  from 
Lagos  colony.  The  consulate  is  de- 
fended by  neither  wall  nor  stockade 
and  could  only  be  held  against  a  rush 
by  personal  skill  and  valor.  The  last 
time  the  writer  was  there  he  was 
shown  a  pair  of  splendid  tusks,  which 
had  been  given  the  British  officer  by 
way  of  dash  when  he  paid  a  diplomatic 
•  visit  to  the    king    of    Benin.i    When 

1  No  bargain  is  concluded  in  West  Africa,  or 
diplomatic  visits  made,  without  the  exchange  of 
presents  termed  dash. 


With 
blood,  and  a  place  of  unmentionable 
Fetish  cruelties.  The  writer  has  not 
been  there,  but  he  has  been  within 
forty  miles  of  it,  and  carefully  gleaned 
what  information  he  could  from  two 
white  traders  who  once  entered  its 
gates,  and  also  from  many  natives.  It 
is  probable  that  only  some  half-dozen 
Europeans  have  ever  been  inside  it. 
There  are  many  extraordinary  tales 
told  about  this  place,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally believed  to  contain  a  great 
wealth  of  ivory.  The  natives  say  that 
every  king  of  Benin  is  compelled  by 
the  Ju-Jn  priests  to  store  so  much 
ivory,  which  may  not  be  sold,  as  a 
propitiation  to  the  wood-devils,  whose 
name  is  legion.  One  white  trader,  who 
had  been  there,  assured  the  writer 
that  he  saw  solid  fences  of  fine  ivory 
worth  £1,400  a  ton.  Even  allowing  a 
large  margin  for  imagination  there  is 
evidently  much  treasure  in  Benin. 
Every  kind  of  horrible  cruelty  seems 
prevalent;  human  sacrifice  is  rife,  and 
slaves  are  buried  alive  under  the  foun- 
dations of  each  new  house.  At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  many  mutilated, 
and  sometimes  headless  corpses,  float 
down  the  rivers  with  the  ebb  tide;  a 
grim  bint  of  what  goes  on  in  the  bush. 
Crucifixion  seems  to  be  a  favorite 
mode  of  execution,  only  that  instead 
of  using  nails  the  victims  are  lashed 
to  the  trees.  But  the  imagination  of 
the  daily  press  has  already  supplied 
the  public  with  sufficient  horrors,  and 
this  side  of  the  subject  is  not  an  at- 
tractive one. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  while 
the  subjects  of  the  king  of  Benin  are 
heathen  and  rank  savages,  when  once 
his  territory  is  passed  the  negroes  are 
tinged  with  the  semi-civilization  of  the 
Arabs,  and  have  a  little  of  the  north- 
ern blood  in  their  veins.    There  is  no 
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difficulty  in  telling  them  at  a  glance 
from  the  bushmen  of  the  coast;  the  one 
Is  a  savage;  the  other  is  something  bet- 
ter. 

Further  north  again,  there  are  great 
Mahomed  an  sultanates    with     walled 
cities  and  well  drilled  regular  armies 
in  addition  to  an     organized     trade, 
chiefly  in  slaves.      It  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  a  hostile  expedition  as- 
cending the  Niger  would  not  be  met 
by  savage  foes,  except  in  the     coast 
swamps,   but  would  have  to  contend 
with    formidable   powers   directed    by 
men  who  are  half-Arab,  and  are  the 
equal  of  the  European  in  many  things. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  case  with 
the  king  of  Benin.      He  is  merely  a 
blood-thirsty     savage;   but   the   Niger 
Coast  Protectorate  may  possibly  find 
it  no  easy  matter  to     bring     him     to 
order.    First  of  all  it  will  be  necessary 
to  send  the  troops     up     the     tangled 
waterways  of  the  swamps  in     boats, 
and  the  busbman  has  a  simple  device 
for  hampering  the  passage  of  a  flotilla. 
It  is  forbidden  to  sell  to  the  negroes 
any  firearm  but  a  flint-lock  guu,  and 
yet,  for  all  that,  every  headman  pos- 
sesses a  small  cast-iron  cannon  or  two, 
and  some  even  fairly  heavy  pieces  of 
artillery,— how  obtained  the  officers  ot 
government  would  give  much  to  learn. 
One  of  these  is  lashed    to     a    heavy 
trunk  and  hidden  among     the    dense 
foliage   overhanging   a   narrow   creek. 
The  naked  gunner  practises  until  he 
can  make  certain  of  hitting  a  moored 
log  every  time;  then  the  gun  is  wedged 
immovable  and  a  wand,  or  some  other 
easily  concealed  mark,  set  up  on  the 
opposite   bank.    When  the  foe  is   ex- 
pected the  bushmen  crouch  round  the 
unseen  gun,  and  the  moment  the  flo- 
tilla lines  itself  between  the    muzzle 
and  wand  a  load  of  nails  and  old  glass 
is  fired  into  it    This  device  was  used 
with  terrible  success  by  the  Brassmen 
against  our  expedition  sent  to  punish 
them  after  the  sack  of  Akassa.  and 
Major  Crawford,   among  many  other 
casualties,  was  badly  wounded.      An- 
other favorite  device  on  the  Oil  Rivers 
is  to  moor  a  boom  of  logs    across    a 
creek,  and  while  the  crews  are  busy 


loosing  the  obstacle  to  fire  a  murder- 
ous volley  into  them  from  an  ambush 
on  the  'banks.  No  one  doubts  that 
the  power  of  the  tyrant  will  be 
broken;  but  men  who  know  the  Niger 
creeks  appreciate  the  difficulties  to  be 
faced. 


From  The  Corn  hill  Magazine. 
PICTUBESQUENESS  IN  HISTORY.* 

It  is  an  old  controversy  whether  his- 
tory is  a  branch  of     literature    or    a 
branch  of  science;  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  controversy  should  ever 
be  decided.    A  book  Is  written;  it  must 
take  its  chance.    It  is  cast  upon  the 
world  to  exercise  such  influence  as  it 
can,  to  teach  or  to  attract,  to  mould 
thought  or  to  create  interest,  to  solve 
questions  or  to  suggest  them.      There 
is  always  one  consoling  reflection  for 
authors,  which  ought  to    save    them 
from  disappointment.    The  deeper  the 
impression  which  a  book  produces,  the 
smaller  is  the  circle     of     its     readers 
likely  to  be.    The  general  public  likes 
to  take  its  journeys  by    easy    stages, 
and  will  not  be  carried  too  far  all  at 
once.    Only  a  select  few  will  be  roady 
to  undertake  a  serious  expedition;  but 
they   are   the   explorers,   and   through 
their  efforts,  knowledge  will  ultimately 
grow.      When   pioneers   have   entered 
upon  a  new  field,  it  takes  some  time  be- 
fore  the  communications     are     made 
which   make  traveiling  easy.      Mean- 
while, ideas  and  notions  float  d  is  joint- 
ed ly  into  the  general  stock  of  knowl- 
edge,     and      affect     public      opinion 
insensibly  in  various  ways.      Knowl- 
edge of  the  past  is  of  value  as  it  af- 
fords a  background  against  which  men 
view  the  present    It  is  of  some  value, 
as  likely  to  affect  men's  judgment  of 
what  is  going  on  around   them,   that 
they  should  feel  that  there  has  been 
a  past  at  all.    Every  additional  item  of 
knowledge  about  the  process  by  which 
human  society  has  slowly  reached  its 
present  form  is  of  Increasing     value. 
From   whatever  source   It  comes     to 
*  A  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
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them,  It  is  so  much  to  the  good.  His- 
tory is  to  be  welcomed,  whatever  form 
It  assumes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  In  late 
years  there  has  been  a  very  decided 
increase  of  general  interest  In  history 
amongst  us.  The  nature  of  political 
questions,  and  the  tendency  of  thought 
about  social  questions,  have  given  a 
decided  impulse  In  this  direction.  In 
small  towns  and  villages  historical 
subjects  are  amongst  the  most  popular 
for  lectures;  and  historical  allusions 
are  acceptable  to  all  audiences.  It  was 
not  so  fifteen  years  ago.  At  that  time 
I  remember  an  eminent  statesman 
speaking  to  me  sadly  of  his  experience. 
He  had  been  speaking  to  a  vast  audi- 
ence in  the  open  air,  under  the  shadow 
of  one  of  our  oldest  cathedrals.  The 
crowd  was  so  great  that  it  had  to  be 
addressed  from  various  platforms,  of 
which  he  occupied  one.  He  told  me 
that  he  was  led  by  his  architectural 
surroundings  to  indulge  in  a  perora- 
tion in  which  he  exhorted  his  hearers 
to  act  worthily  of  their  mighty  past, 
and  pointed  to  the  splendid  building 
as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  great 
deeds  and  noble  aspirations  of  their 
forefathers.  The  allusion  fell  upon 
dull  ears;  no  cheer  was  raised;  the 
point  was  entirely  missed.  My  friend 
then  strolled  to  the  next  platform, 
where  a  longer-winded  orator  was  in- 
dulging in  a  lengthier  speech.  He,  too, 
selected  the  cathedral  to  give  local 
color  to  his  peroration.  He  denounced 
the  wrongs  of  the  people,  and  shook 
his  fist  at  the  great  church  as  the  sym- 
bol of  oppression,  the  home  of  purse- 
proud  prelates  who  adorned  themselves 
and  their  belongings  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor.  But  in  this  case  also  no 
cheer  followed;  again  a  rhetorical 
sally  which  owed  its  point  to  any  feel- 
ing for  the  past  was  unheeded.  The 
working-men  cared  neither  for  the 
good  nor  the  evil  of  the  past;  their 
minds  were  set  upon  the  present,  and 
that  was  enough  for  them.  I  think 
this  Indifference  would  not  be  shown 
nowadays.  One  view  or  the  other 
would  raise  a  hearty  cheer.  There  Is 
nowadays  a  conception     that     things 


have  grown,  and  that  the  way  to  mend 
them  is  to  get  them  to  grow  in  the 
right  direction.  This  attitude  of  mind 
is  the  abiding  contribution  which  a 
knowledge  of  history  will  make  to 
social  progress.  Perhaps  every  branch 
of  knowledge  Is  more  valuable  for  the 
temper  which  It  creates,  which  can  be 
shared  by  every  one,  than  by  its  di- 
rect contributions,  which  can  be  judged 
by  only  a  few.  Again,  I  say,  let  us 
welcome  the  results  of  knowledge  In 
any  and  every  form. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to- 
night to  criticise  the  various  ways  In 
which  history  has  been  written.  It  Is 
enough  to  say  that  It  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  dull  in  order  to  prove 
that  you  are  wise,  or  to  repress  all  hu- 
man emotion  in  order  to  show  that  you 
are  strictly  impartial.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  perpetual  appeal  to  senti- 
ment grows  tedious,  and  the  steadfast 
desire  to  construct  a  consistent  char- 
acter by  disregarding  uncomfortable 
facts,  or  explaining  them  away,  does 
not  carry  conviction.  It  is  even  more 
impossible  to  write  history  with  a  pur- 
pose than  it  is  to  write  fiction  with  a 
purpose.  Fiction  can  at  least  select  Its 
own  limitations,  and  professedly  ex- 
cludes all  the  events  of  the  lives  of  its 
characters  except  what  suits  its  im- 
mediate purpose.  We  know  that  the 
stage  of  the  world's  affairs  could  not 
be  set  to  suit  a  particular  past,  and 
that  men  cannot  be  read  into  the  ex- 
pression of  abstract  principles.  His- 
tory is  very  impatient  of  direct  morals. 
Its  teaching  is  to  be  found  in  large 
tendencies,  which,  It  may  be,  are  very 
imperfectly  traceable  within  particu- 
lar limits.  History  cannot  be  made 
picturesque  by  the  skill  of  the  writer. 
It  must  be  picturesque  in  itself  if  it 
is  to  be  so  at  all.  All  that  the  writer 
can  claim  Is  the  artistic  insight  which 
discerns  the  elements  of  a  forcible  com- 
position in  unexpected  places,  and  re- 
veals unknown  beauties  by  compelling 
attention  to  what  might  otherwise  be 
overlooked. 

We  may  agree  that  history  should  be 
made  as  picturesque  as  possible;  but 
picturesqueness  cannot  be  applied  in 
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patches.  Characters  must  be  raade 
life-like  by  remembering  that  after  all 
they  were  human  beings,  neither 
wholly  good  nor  wholly  bad,  but  ani- 
mated by  motives  analogous  to  those 
which  animate  ourselves,  and  are  com- 
mon to  man  in  all  ages.  An  historian 
ought  to  live  with  his  characters  as 
much  as  possible,  and  form  a  concep- 
tion of  their  temperament  and  ap- 
pearance, so  as  to  feel  that  he  is 
dealing,  not  with  dummies,  bat  with 
real  persons.  This  is  not  always  the 
method  pursued.  I  remember  being 
told  by  a  friend  that  he  was  in  a  great 
library,  and  saw  a  popular  writer  anx- 
iously searching  the  catalogue,  with  a 
bundle  of  proofs  under  his  arm.  He 
proffered  his  assistance,  as  he  was 
merely  reading  at  large  for  a  few 
days,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  an 
object  "Oh,"  said  the  author  with  a 
sigh,  "I  want  to  know  the  color  of  So- 
and-so's  hair,  and  I  don't  know  where 
to  find  out."  'My  friend  spent  three 
days  in  discovering  this  fact,  and  ob- 
served, when  the  book  appeared,  that 
the  information  was  used  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  hero  at  a  great  crisis  of  his 
fortunes:  "He  stood  with  his  shock  of 
red  hair  and  flashing  eyes,"  etc.  Now 
in  this  case  it  is  obvious  that  the  judg- 
ment on  which  the  book  was  written 
was  formed  first,  and  then  picturesque 
details  were  sought  to  deck  it  out.  I 
have  sometimes  meditated  whether  or 
no  the  judgment  would  have  been  the 
same  if  the  writer  had  known  at  first 
that  his  hero  had  red  hair.  As  we  are 
affected  in  daily  life  by  personal  ap- 
pearance as  an  index  of  character,  so 
we  might  well  be  affected  by  some 
corresponding  conception  of  tempera- 
ment in  great  men  of  the  past.  His- 
torical portraits  are  very  valuable;  the 
knowledge  how  a  man's  appearance 
impressed  those  who  saw  him  is 
equally  valuable.  No  outburst  of  de- 
scription) makes  a  man  real.  This  is 
only  possible  by  a  sympathy  between 
the  writer  and  his  character,  which 
penetrates  all  that  he  says  of  him.  A 
large,  yet  consistent,  representation  is 
the  best  form  of  picturesqueness  In 
this  important  field. 


The  danger  of  an  excessive  desire  for 
picturesqueness  is  that  it  leads  to  a 
purely  external  view  of  the  course  of 
affairs.  The  writer  passes  hastily 
from  one  strongly  marked  personality 
to  another,  from  one  striking  event  to 
another,  and  neglects  all  that  lies  be- 
tween them.  Yet  personalities  are 
only  really  interesting  as  they  exhibit 
tendencies  which  are  widely  spread; 
and  it  is  the  strength  of  these 
tendencies  which  finds  expression  in 
the  dominating  character.  In  fact,  the 
character  itself  is  of  no  value  for  the 
purposes  of  history  unless  it  be 
brought  into  relation  with  the  general 
conditions  of  life  and  thought  which 
produced  it.  This  Is  the  difference  be- 
tween history  and  fiction.  For  the 
purposes  of  fiction  you  have  to  grant 
the  possibility  of  the  character  which 
is  analyzed  or  displayed  in  action.  For 
the  purposes  of  history  you  have  to 
understand  the  correspondency  of  the 
character  with  the  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances of  national  life.  It  re- 
quires a  skilful  delineation  of  those 
conditions  to  give  a  character  histori- 
cal reality.  He  cannot  be  detached 
from  his  background.  His  whole  in- 
terest lies  in  the  fact  that  he  really  ex- 
isted, and  he  must  above  all  things  be 
made  possible.  The  reader  must  not 
be  left  bewildered  and  amazed,  asking 
himself  what  sort  of  men  lived  on  the 
earth  in  those  days,  and  what  were  the 
interests  and  pursuits  of  the  ordinary 
man. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  all  his- 
tory cannot  be  made  equally  pic- 
turesque, and  that  it  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  make  it  so  by  deliberate 
omissions  of  all  that  is  not  picturesque. 
We  must  take  human  affairs  as  they 
come.  After  all,  men  did  not  live  in 
the  past  for  our  amusement,  but  for 
our  instruction.  There  were  probably 
as  many  dull  people  in  the  past  as 
there  are  in  the  present,  and  we  may 
console  ourselves  with  that  reflection. 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  any  on* 
should  read  history  except  that  he 
wishes  to  learn  how  things  really  went 
on.  I  do  not  know  that  any  method  of 
writing  can  make  them  always  excit- 
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ing.  I  hear  people  sometimes  com- 
plain, 'The  newspapers  are  very  dull 
to-day."  I  find  they  mean  that  there 
is  no  record  of  a  great  accident,  or  a 
horrible  murder,  or  a  political  catas- 
trophe. I  think,  however,  they  would 
change  their  remark  and  become  very 
serious  if,  let  us  suppose,  the  news- 
papers chronicled  a  great  railway  ac- 
cident on  every  day  in  one  week. 
They  would  crave  for  a  period  of  un- 
eventfuiness,  and  think  that  it  was 
more  permanently  satisfying.  We 
need  a  stable  basis  to  rest  upon  before 
we  can  find  comfortable  pleasure  in 
contemplating  instability.  Pictur- 
esqueness must  have  an  element  of 
restfulness.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in 
constant  excitement,  but  in  clear-cut 
and  attractive  presentation  of  events. 
The  possibility  of  such  presentation, 
strange  to  say,  becomes  greater  as  the 
events  are  more  remote.  This  is  due 
to  two  causes:  first,  that  we  have 
made  up  our  minds  more  clearly  about 
what  is  important  in  the  past;  but,  sec- 
ondly, because  the  amount  of  materi- 
als which  are  available  is  limited. 
There  is  an  immense  difference  be- 
tween writing  history  previous  (o  the 
sixteenth  century  and  writing  history 
after  that  date,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  material.  The  change  which  sepa- 
rates modern  from  mediaeval  times 
was  made  by  the  conscious  growth  of 
nations,  and  the  consequent  complexity 
of  international  relations.  The  dinl- 
culty  of  dealing  with  modern  history 
is  the  impossibility  of  isolating  events 
and  their  results.  This  truth  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  amazing  development  of 
diplomacy  and  the  vast  multiplication 
of  documents,  which  is  to  the  histori- 
cal craftsman  the  dividing  line  between 
two  periods.  The  contemporary  chron- 
icler, who  was  previously  the  chief 
authority,  sinks  into  the  background. 
The  historian  has  to  wander  patiently 
through  endless  byways,  which  lead 
apparently  nowhere.  It  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  form  a  clear  conception 
of  a  man's  character  when  you  have 
only  the  general  outlines  of  his  life 
and  the  record  of  his  permanent 
achievements.    It  Is  much  more  diffi- 


cult when  you  can  follow  his  projects 
from  day  to  day.  The  great  mass  of 
those  projects  came  to  nothing.  Yet 
it  is  true,  if  we  look  to  private  life, 
that  a  man's  character  is  more  re- 
vealed by  what  he  tries  to  do  than  by 
what  he  succeeds  in  doing.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  paradoxical  to  say  that  his  abid- 
ing influence  is  expressed  by  his  as- 
pirations rather  than  by  his  achieve- 
ments. His  most  fruitful  heritage  is,, 
generally  speaking,  his  temper,  his  at- 
titude towards  life,  his  method  of 
facing  its  problems.  The  great  ques- 
tion is,  Did  he  heighten  or  did  he 
lower  the  sense  of  duty  of  those 
amongst  whom  he  lived  and  worked? 
The  same  mode  of  judgment  seems  to 
me  to  hold  true  In  the  large  affairs 
with  which  history  is  concerned.  Be- 
fore we  can  judge  a  statesman  rightly 
we  must  follow  his  aims  and  methods 
in  detail.  He  could  only  command  cer- 
tain forces,  the  power  of  which  was 
best  known  to  himself.  It  is  easy  to 
prescribe  an  heroic  policy  at  great 
crises,  to  lament  apparent  pusillanim- 
ity, and  to  arrange  quietly  in  one's 
study,  after  a  lapse  of  centuries,  an 
ideal  termination  to  political  diflicul- 
ties.  But  we  are  all  of  us  conscious 
of  the  difference  between  what  we 
would  do  and  what  we  can  do.  Every- 
body who  sits  on  a  committee  comes 
away  feeling  that  he  could  have  man- 
aged its  business  better  by  himself. 
But  the  use  even  of  a  committee  is  to 
show  you  what  available  resources  a 
particular  line  of  action  can  command; 
and  you  generally  depart  with  a  con- 
viction that  it  is  only  the  second-best 
policy  which  has  any  chance  of  imme- 
diate success.  Statesmen  in  the  past 
suffered  under  the  same  limitations. 
The  possession  of  supreme  power  by 
rulers  is  only  apparent.  Somehow  or 
other  they  had  to  discover  what  the 
nation  was  likely  to  do,  and  more  than 
that  they  could  not  venture  to  under- 
take. Improvements  in  the  mechan- 
ism of  government  are  of  use  as  they 
enable  statesmen  to  gauge  more  ac- 
curately the  forces  on  which  they  can 
lely.  There  is  one  lesson  that  comes 
from  reading  diplomatic  records:  it  is 
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that  rulers  were  always  trying  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  business.  Parlia- 
mentary obstruction  is  only  a  con- 
densed form  of  what  had  always  to  be 
reckoned  with.  The  outward  expres- 
sion of  tendencies  has  changed,  rather 
than  the  tendencies  themselves. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  clothe  with  any 
appearance  of  interest  abortive  at- 
tempts which  came  to  nothing,  which 
were  put  forward  in  ambiguous  lan- 
guage, and  were  often  cloaks  to  some 
further  purpose  behind.  Yet,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  constituted  the 
main  activity  of  many  statesmen,  and 
if  we  leave  them  untraced  or  uomen- 
tioned,  we  are  missing  the  point  of 
their  laborious  lives.  There  is  no  more 
widespread  delusion  than  that  a  man 
In  a  great  position  gets  his  own  way. 
He  is  envied  by  the  ignorant  and 
thoughtless  for  his  supposed  power, 
for  his  freedom  from  those  petty  in- 
conveniences of  which  they  themselves 
are  keenly  conscious.  The  opportunity 
to  do  what  one  wills— this  is  assumed 
to  be  the  privilege  of  those  who  direct 
affairs.  One  of  the  great  lessons  of 
history  is  to  show  the  bandage,  as  well 
as  the  responsibility,  of  power.  The 
trials  and  disappointments  of  the  great 
deserve  recognition— not  only  their 
failures  in  great  undertakings,  the  dra- 
matic downfall  of  over-lofty  schemes, 
but  the  small  difficulties  of  their  daily 
business,  the  imperious  limitations  by 
which  they  were  constantly  hampered. 
This  has  a  meaning  of  direct  impor- 
tance to  us  all;  but  it  is  hard  to  make 
the  troubles  of  daily  life  picturesque. 
The  writer  of  fiction  moves  us  by  the 
stirring  adventures  of  his  hero  and 
heroine  in  overcoming  difficulties 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  their  mar- 
riage.  Then  he  leaves  them  to  settle 
down  to  humdrum  life  as  best  tney 
can.  They  are  no  longer  interesting, 
but  become  as  Ignoble  and  common- 
place as  their  parents  were  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  book.  The  historian 
cannot  treat  his  personages  in  the 
same  way.  He  has  to  face  the  diffi- 
culty of  extracting  some  interest  from 
their  average  occupations.  He  is 
tempted  to  shirk  it,  and  to  hurry  on 


to  something  in  which  he  can  find 
fuller  scope  for  his  power  of  descrip- 
tion. 

It  is,  therefore,  this  diplomatic  rec- 
ord which  goes  far  to  injure  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  history.  It  constantly 
reveals  limitations  which  could  not  be 
overcome.  It  shows  us  the  hero  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  laboring  mostly  in  vain, 
and  it  enables  us  to  see  only  too  clearly 
his  inevitable  defects.  But  if  we  look 
a  little  longer  we  see  that  It  enlarges 
his  personality,  and  exhibits  him  as 
the  representative  of  his  nation.  This 
really  sets  him  on  a  higher  level,  and 
gives  him  a  greater  dignity.  He  is 
bearing  the  burden  of  his  country,  and 
is  fettered  by  her  deficiencies.  There 
are  many  things  which  might  be  done 
if  he  had  the  means  to  do  them.  He 
can  only  reckon  on  so  much,  and  must 
make  it  go  as  far  as  he  can.  His  proj- 
ects are  tentative,  and  he  is  often 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  much  for 
want  of  a  little.  He  is  not  really  his 
own  master,  but  serves  a  public  which 
imperfectly  understands  its  own  posi- 
tion, and  grudges  everything  it  gives. 
Whatever  else  plcturesqueness  may 
attempt  to  do,  it  must  not  seek  to  abol- 
ish the  pathos  of  humble  industry. 

I  have  been  speaking  generally  about 
picturesque  ways  of  writing  history, 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term.  Let  me  attempt  to  go  a  little 
farther,  and  try  to  discover  in  what 
the  plcturesqueness  of  history  con- 
sists. It  is  obvious  that,  if  it  lies  in  a 
series  of  vivid  pictures  of  events  and 
striking  presentations  of  character,  the 
historian  cannot  rival  the  writer  of  fic- 
tion, and  historical  novels  are  the 
proper  mode  of  expressing  picturesque 
presentation.  Some  historians  have 
felt  the  need  of  a  more  imaginative 
treatment  than  their  subject  properly 
allowed,  and  have  supplemented  their 
serious  histories  by  historical  novels. 
But  the  point  which  I  wish  to  consider 
is  the  sense  in  which  history  can  be 
made  picturesque,  and  the  reason  why 
some  periods  of  history  are  more  capa- 
ble of  picturesque  treatment  than 
others. 
Now  the  term  picturesque  itself  sug- 
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gests  artistic  handling;  and  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  in  art  as  much  depends  on 
the  selection  of  the  subject  as  on  the 
mode  of  treating  it  An  historian  is 
bound  by  his  subject,  and  cannot  make 
it  picturesque  if  it  is  not  so  in  reality. 
The  great  periods  of  picturesqueness 
are  those  In  which  personality  is  most 
powerful.  This  constitutes  to  many 
minds  the  charm  of  the  history  of 
Italy,  especially  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. There  was  then  a  copious  sup- 
ply of  determined  and  adventurous 
characters,  whose  main  object  was  to 
express  themselves  fully.  Outward 
circumstances  gave  them  a  favorable 
opportunity.  They  rose  by  their  own 
dexterity,  and  aimed  at  artistic  com- 
pleteness in  all  their  achievements. 
They  are  attractive  by  their  freedom 
from  conventional  restraints,  by  their 
unhesitating  self-confidence,  and  by 
the  magnificence  of  their  aims.  The 
same  spirit  which  animated  Italy 
passed  on  in  a  somewhat  modified 
form  to  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  became  domesti- 
cated in  France.  From  that  time  on- 
ward we  may  say  that  French  history 
is  the  most  picturesque. 

Yet  it  is  worth  observing  that  a  mere 
expression  of  character,  unfettered  by 
ordinary  restraints,  does  not  of  itself 
satisfy  our  craving  for  picturesque- 
ness. In  fact,  the  most  purely  per- 
sonal history  is  that  of  the  later  Ro- 
man Empire,  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
and  of  its  successor,  the  Russian  Em- 
pire. For  striking  scenes  and  dra- 
matic events  these  histories  surpass 
any  others.  Caligula  and  Nero.  Leo 
the  Isaurian  and  Irene,  Ivan  the  Tei- 
rible  and  Peter  the  Great,  outstrip  in 
wilfulness  and  daring  anything  that 
Italy  or  France  ever  produced.  Yet 
they  seem  to  us  remote  and  monstrous; 
they  do  not  touch  us  with  any  sym- 
pathy; they  belong  to  a  range  of  ideas 
which  is  not  our  own;  they  represent 
characteristics  of  power  with  which 
we  are  not  familiar.  It  is  not  enough 
that  scenes  should  be  striking,  or  char- 
acters strongly  marked.  Scenes  and 
characters  alike  must  stand  in  some 
definite  relation  to  ourselves  and  our 


actual  surroundings.  I  doubt  if  our 
interest  in  Italian  history  would  be  so 
strong  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  its 
records  still  remain  and  have  their 
message  for  us.  Italian  princes  would 
be  forgotten  had  they  not  been  patrons 
of  artists  and  architects,  whose  works 
speak  to  us  by  their  beauty  and  their 
grandeur.  We  wish  to  know  what 
was  the  view  of  life  which  gave  these 
creations  such  dignity  and  grace,  who 
were  the  men  for  whom  such  stately 
palaces  were  built,  what  was  the  con- 
ception of  human  character  and  its; 
possibilities  which  prevailed  in  the 
community  from  which  they  sprung. 
The  men  themselves  are  only  interest- 
ing because  they  were  conspicuous 
and  intelligible  instances  of  tendencies 
which  we  wish  to  see  expressed  'a  ac- 
tion, that  we  may  more  clearly  under- 
stand their  meaning  as  expressed  in 
the  abstract  forms  of  architecture  and 
art.  Our  interest  is  not  primarily  in 
the  men  themselves,  or  their  doings, 
but  in  the  significance  of  the  ideas 
which  lay  behind  them.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  picturesqueness  of 
French  history.  We  are  attracted  by 
the  process  which  produced  that  men- 
tal alertness  and  precision  which  char- 
acterize the  French  mind,  that  power 
of  organizing  life  so  as  to  get  the  most 
out  of  it,  which  is  still  the  peculiar 
merit  of  the  French  people. 

This  leads  me  to  another  point.  A 
bald  record  of  events  or  a  faint  de- 
scription of  a  character  by  a  con- 
temporary does  not  suffice  for  histori- 
cal picturesqueness.  Things  may  loom 
large,  and  we  may  see  their  impor- 
tance, but  we  cannot  hope  to  reproduce 
them  by  mere  exercise  of  imagination. 
Picturesqueness  must  come  from  ade- 
quate materials  and  every  touch  must 
be  real.  Imagination,  after  all,  is  only 
an  arrangement  of  experience.  You 
cannot  really  create;  you  are  only  bor- 
rowing and  adjusting  odds  and  ends 
according  to  some  dominant  concep- 
tion. It  is  useless  in  history  to  read 
a  man  about  whom  little  is  known  into 
the  likeness  of  another  about  whom 
you  may  know  much.  It  is  useless  to 
reproduce  an  obscure  period    in     the 
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terms  of  a  period  with  which  you  are 
more  familiar.  Where  we  do  not 
know  we  cannot  safely  invent.  Now 
picturesqueness  in  history  must  de- 
pend on  the  material  available  for  inti- 
mate knowledge.  It  is  only  at  times 
when  men  were  keenly  interested  in 
life  and  character  that  such  records 
were  produced.  We  cannot  make  the 
life  of  Byzantium  live  again,  for  the 
records  are  formal  and  official.  Out- 
side accounts  of  magnificence  suggest 
little;  we  need  the  touch  of  intimacy 
to  give  life.  In  short,  picturesqueness 
is  only  possible  in  dealing  with  pe- 
riods when  literature  was  vigorous 
and  contemporary  memoirs  were  plenti- 
ful. 

I  should  not  like  to  say  whether  the 
demand  created  the  supply,  or  the  sup- 
ply created  the  demand.  It  is  enough 
that  men  were  interested  in  themselves 
and  in  one  another,  and  have  left  us 
the  result  of  their  interest.  That  in- 
terest arose  from  a  belief  in  the  impor- 
tance of  what  was  happening,  and  a 
power  of  tracing  it  to  individual  ac- 
tion. Hence  prominent  individuals 
were  closely  scanned,  their  motives 
were  analyzed,  and  the  influences 
which  weighed  with  them  were  care- 
fully observed.  In  some  cases  tneir 
importance  was  entirely  due  to  their 
position.  But  anyiiow  they  were  rep- 
resentatives of  their  times,  of  the 
habits,  manners,  and  ideas  which  were 
current.  'j.he  picture  which  we  wish 
to  have  in  our  own  minds  is  not 
merely  that  of  the  man,  or  of  the 
events  in  which  he  took  part,  but  of 
the  life  and  the  society  which  lay  be- 
hind him. 

The  picturesqueness  of  history, 
therefore,  is  largely  due  to  memoirs; 
and  the  countries  and  epochs  which 
have  produced  them  are  especially  pic- 
turesque. Now  it  is  great  crises,  pe- 
riods of  disruption,  great  emergencies, 
which  as  a  rule  impress  contempo- 
raries and  furnish  matter  for  close  ob- 
servation. The  production  of  crises  is, 
of  course,  not  the  highest  sign  of  hu- 
man intelligence.  In  fact,  a  crisis  is 
due  to  blundering  and  Incapacity.  But 
when  a  crisis  occurs  it  is  a  revelation 


of  character.  This  is  obvious  in  th« 
drama.  It  is  impossible  to  represent 
an  ordinary  man  engaged  in  his  ordi- 
nary pursuits.  To  show  what  sort  of 
man  he  is,  it  is  necessary  to  place  him 
in  an  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
position;  then  all  his  hidden  strength 
or  weakness  comes  to  light.  A  man 
can  only  be  defined' by  his  limitations; 
and  these  are  only  obvious  when  he 
has  to  act  on  his  own  initiative,  robbed 
of  his  ordinary  props,  and  forced  to 
draw  upon  his  own  intellectual  and 
moral  resources.  Hence  it  comes  that 
we  feel  the  attraction  of  troublous 
times  in  history,  and  regard  them  as 
the  most  picturesque.  The  Great  Re- 
bellion and  £he  French  Revolution 
have  furnished  endless  motives  to 
dramatists,  novelists,  and  painters,  be* 
cause  they  suggest  possibilities  of 
striking  contrasts,  and  afford  available 
situations.  The  human  interest  is  then 
most  intense,  and  our  sympathies  are 
most  easily  awakened. 

But  though  such  times  are  the  best 
for  displaying  individual  character,  it 
may  be  doubted  if  they  are  the  best  for 
displaying  national  life  and  national 
character.  Indeed,  they  exaggerate  dif- 
fering tendencies  which,  in  an  ordinary 
way,  work  harmoniously  together,  and 
force  them  into  violent  opposition. 
It  is  true  that  the  tendencies  were 
there,  that  they  rested  upon  certain 
ideas,  and  made  for  certain  ends. 
But  in  the  exigencies  of  a  strug- 
gle they  assumed  undue  proportions 
and  became  one-sided  through  the  ap- 
parent necessity  of  denying  any  right 
of  existence  to  the  ideas  opposed  to 
them.  In  short,  national  life  depends 
on  the  blending  of  various  elements, 
and  the  co-operation  on  a  large  scale  of 
efforts  which,  regarded  on  a  small 
scale,  seem  to  be  diametrically  op- 
posed. Periods  of  revolution  destroy 
this  process,  and  make  the  apparent 
opposition  an  absolute  one  for  a  time, 
so  that  the  parallel  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  nation  fails  in  tills 
point  A  crisis  in  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual reveals  his  true  character,  be- 
cause it  compels  him  to  gather  together 
the  various  elements  of     which     tuat 
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character  is  composed  and  condense 
them  into  a  decisive  act.  In  the  case 
of  a  nation,  the  contrary  occurs.  Tne 
crisis  dissolves  the  bands  which  bind 
national  character  together,  and  sets 
some  of  its  elements  against  others. 
All  are  equally  necessary;  they  must 
ultimately  be  recombined  and  reab- 
sorbed; they  do  not  really  exist  in  the 
form  in  which  they  show  themselves 
under  the  exigencies  of  conflict.  Rev- 
olutionary epochs  may  be  the  most  in- 
teresting, but  they  are  not  the  most 
instructive.  They  may  show  us  forci- 
ble characters,  but  these  characters 
are  rarely  attractive.  They  may  em- 
phasize national  characteristics,  but 
they  do  not  show  them  "in  the  form  in 
which  they  really  work.  It  is  true 
that  a  decisive  choice  will  be  made 
which  elements  are  to  be  dominant  in 
the  new  combination.  So  far  as  tnose 
elements  were  unknown  and  unsus- 
pected before,  the  interest  lies  in  dis- 
covering their  origin  and  the  source 
whence  they  drew  their  power.  The 
picturesqueness  of  revolutionary  pe- 
riods is  really  dramatic  and  psycho- 
logical, not  strictly  historical. 

We  come  back,  therefore,  to  the  posi- 
tion that  history  is  picturesque  at 
those  epochs  when  national  tendencies 
are  expressed  in  individual  characters, 
and  when  the  consciousness  of  this 
fact  creates  a  literary  study  of  those 
characters  which  is  given  in  consid- 
erable detail.  It  is  worth  while  to  go 
a  step  further,  and  consider  what  may 
be  learned  from  this  fact  Perhaps 
this  may  best  be  done  by  reference  to 
the  history  of  our  own  country,  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar. 

English  history  is  not  very  pic- 
turesque. It  has  not  produced  a  large 
number  of  striking  situations  or  of 
strongly  marked  characters.  It  is  by 
no  means  rich  in  memoirs,  and  the 
most  stirring  times  have  not  called 
forth  the  most  vivid  description  of 
their  incidents.  There  is  no  brilliant 
biography  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  for  in- 
stance, by  a  contemporary.  We  have 
to  piece  together  materials  for  the 
characters  of  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Charles  I. 


No  one  at  the  time  attempted  to  grasp 
them.  The  dramatic  moments  of  their 
careers  were  only  dimly  and  imper- 
fectly felt.  Let  me  illustrate  what  I 
meant  when  I  said  that  it  was  in  pos- 
sible for  later  writers  to  create  deeper 
impressions  than  were  present  in  the 
minds  of  contemporaries.  Two  situa- 
tions occur  to  me  as  surpassing  all 
others  In  English  history  in  vividness 
and  dramatic  effect;  they  are  the  mur- 
der of  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  and 
the  death  of  Wolsey.  This  is  entirely 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  profoundly 
moved  men's  minds  at  the  time,  and 
are  recorded  in  language  which  is  full 
of  the  emotion  so  engendered.  Both 
were  regarded  as  great  and  significant 
catastrophes,  important  in  themselves 
and  in  their  results.  The  death  of 
Wolsey  is  a  remarkable  instance.  In 
outward  circumstance  it  is  inferior  to 
the  execution  of  More,  or  the  burning 
of  Cranmer.  Yet  it  remains  more  pic- 
turesque. We  feel  that  More  and 
Cranmer  fell  in  a  way  like  soldiers  on 
the  field  of  battle.  They  shared  the 
fortunes  of  their  cause,  and  our  in- 
terest lies  in  discovering  the  exact 
point  on  which  they  took  their  intel- 
lectual stand,  and  laid  down  their 
lives  rather  than  take  a  step  further. 
But  Wolsey  is  a  type  of  human  for- 
tunes, of  the  inherent  limitations  of 
man's  endeavors,  of  the  sudden  re- 
versal of  high  hopes,  of  the  restless 
chafing  of  an  imprisoned  spirit,  and  its 
final  despair.  This  position  arises 
from  the  literary  skill  of  his  biogra- 
pher, Cavendish,  reflecting  doubtless 
the  permanent  impression  of  his  time, 
and  expressing  with  deepening  mel- 
ancholy the  profound  pathos  of  the 
wreckage  of  a  life.  This  intensity  of 
feeling  could  not  have  gathered  round 
an  ordinary  career,  but  was  engen- 
dered by  the  profound  conviction  that 
with  the  fail  of  Wolsey  England  had 
entered  upon  a  new  course  in  Its  na- 
tional life— a  course  the  end  and  goal 
of  which  no  man  could  foresee.  Wol- 
sey had  striven  to  make  England  pow- 
erful in  a  changing  world.  He  had 
created  forces  which  he  could  not  re- 
strain within  the  limits  which  his  pru- 
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dence  had  prescribed.  There  was 
deeper  emotion  at  the  downfall  of  him 
who  strove  to  keep  the  peace  than  over 
the  sad  fate  of  combatants  on  either 
side  when  once  war  had  been  pro- 
claimed. It  is  only  the  pen  of  one  who 
is  conscious  of  living  through  such  a 
crisis  that  can  be  instinct  with  real 
feeling  and  can  convey  that  feeling  to 
after-times. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  these 
two  instances,  of  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury and  Wolsey,  are  both  cases  of 
men  who  pursued  clear  and  decided 
objects,  and  whose  characters  conse- 
quently detached  themselves  from  the 
general  background  of  contemporary 
life.  The  objects  which  they  pursued 
were  not  in  either  case  popular,  and 
they  had  to  trust  mainly  to  their  own 
resoluteness  and  skill  for  ultimate 
success.  Hence  came  the  attraction  of 
their  characters  for  their  biographers. 
They  were  men  who  could  be  studied 
and  described  in  themselves,  apart 
from  the  results  of  their  actions.  In 
fact,  any  estimate  of  or  sympathy  with 
their  line  of  action  was  entirely  sec- 
ondary to  the  interest  of  the  men 
themselves.  In  this  sense  they  resem- 
ble the  subjects  of  Italian  or  French 
history.  They  rose  to  power  by  their 
own  capacity,  and  they  used  their  posi- 
tion consciously  for  the  furtherance  of 
objects  which  they  deliberately  se- 
lected for  themselves.  It  is  this  which 
gives  a  picturesque  interest  to  charac- 
ters in  history.  We  are  most  easily 
attracted^  by  a  sense  of  completeness 
and  self-determination.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  artistic  quality  in  character,  and 
alone  admits  of  clear  and  forcible  de- 
lineation. Opportunism,  however  suc- 
cessful, cannot  well  be  depicted 
clearly;  it  must  be  considered  by  refer- 
ence to  a  number  of  possibilities,  and 
challenges  our  judgment  at  every  step. 
A  man  who  is  doing  his  best  under  un- 
told difficulties  may  be  heroic,  but  he 
rarely  enjoys  any  great  moments 
which  set  forth  his  heroism  in  a  strik- 
ing way.  Our  judgment  may  after  a 
long  survey  recognize  his  worth,  but 
that  does  not  make  him  picturesque. 
William  the  Silent  can  never  fill  a  large 


canvas,  great  as  was  his  contribution 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  world. 

The  picturesqueness,  then,  of  the  his- 
tory of  any  nation,  or  period,  depends 
upon  the  possibility  of  an  individual 
detaching  himself  from  ordinary  life, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  express  in  himself 
its  unconscious  tendencies.  The  pos- 
sibility of  such  individual  detachment 
depends  on  the  ideas  on  which  the  or- 
dinary life  of  the  nation  is  founded. 
If  these  ideas  are  to  be  represented  by 
a  person,  they  must  be  comparatively 
simple.  For  this  reason  great  crises  in 
a  nation's  history  are  the  most  pictur- 
esque, for  they  simplify  national  ideas 
by  forcing  one  or  two  great  principles 
into  temporary  supremacy  over  all  else. 
Yet  even  in  great  crises  England  has 
not  brought  forth  clearly  representa- 
tive characters.  Oliver  Cromwell,  for 
instance,  was  the  executor,  rather  than 
the  representative,  of  the  principles  of 
the  Great  Rebellion.  They  were  never 
definite  enough  to  be  summed  up  by 
any  individual.  However  highly  we 
may  rate  Cromwell's  capacity,  we  can- 
not make  him  out  as  eminently  pic- 
turesque, or  place  him  by  the  side  of 
Napoleon. 

We  may,  I  think,  go  a  step  further, 
'lhe  ideas  on  which  national  life  are 
founded  may  be -ultimately  reduced  to 
the  national  conception  of  liberty.  Ul- 
timately each  man  values  the  society 
of  which  he  forms  part  for  the  oppor- 
tunities which  it  affords  him  of  do- 
ing or  being  what  he  wishes  to  do  or 
be. 

Now  there  is  a  difference,  which  is 
not  always  recognized,  in  the  meaning 
of  liberty  to  different  peoples.  It 
would  be  a  long  matter  to  attempt  to 
explain  this  difference  in  detail  and  ac- 
count for  It.  But  we  may  say  gen- 
erally that  it  depends  on  the  way  in 
which  the  rights  of  the  individual  are 
regarded  In  relation  to  the  rights  of  the 
community.  Let  me  apply  this  to  the 
instances  of  picturesqueness  which  I 
have  taken.  In  Italy,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  communities  were  so 
small,  and  their  position  was  so  preca- 
rious, that  men  longed  for  the  growth 
of  a  national  spirit,  as  the    limits    in 
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which  their  actual  life  was  lived  were 
too  narrow  to  express  that  life  in  its 
fulness.  A  nation  could  only  oe 
formed  by  the  power  and  influence  of 
a  dominant  and  resolute  personality. 
Hence  men  were  so  interested  in  the 
development  of  such  a  personality  that 
they  were  ready  to  watch  various  ex- 
periments and  to  endure  much  tyranny 
in  the  hopes  of  final  success.  This 
created  a  curious  accentuation  of  tne 
value  of  individual  character,  and  an 
absence  of  any  sense  of  its  limitations, 
which  was  undoubtedly  fitted  to  pro- 
duce picturesqueness,  but  had  serious 
drawbacks  in  practice. 

In  the  same  way,  the  historical  cir- 
cumstances of  the  consolidation  of  the 
provinces  of  France  under  the  Mon- 
archy developed  a  high  appreciation  of 
individual  character;  and  the  keenly 
logical  intelligence  of  the  French  mind 
gave  it  a  permanent  place  in  litera- 
ture. 

England,  on  the  other  hand,  became 
in  early  times  an  organized  community, 
and  there  was  no  violent  break  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  organization.  I  cannot 
now  trace  in  detail  the  results  of  the 
different  course  of  English  and  French 
history  as  reflected  in  the  characters  of 
the  people.  But  this  at  least  is  obvi- 
ous: the  average  Frenchman  conceives 
of  himself  as  having  a  right  to  gratify 
his  individual  desires,  without  thought 
of  others,  to  a  degree  unknown  to  the 
average  Englishman.  French  civiliza- 
tion Is  concerned  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  externals  of  life  in  the  most  com- 
fortable way.  English  civilization  is 
concerned  primarily  with  political  in- 
stitutions and  with  the  organization  of 
the  activities  of  life.  The  Frenchman 
conceives  himself  as  an  individual;  the 
Englishman  conceives  himself  as  part 
of  a  community.  The  Frenchman, 
though  wedded  to  his  own  country,  and 
having  no  desire  to  leave  it,  still  con- 
siders himself  as  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
The  Englishman,  though  a  rambler  and 
an  adventurer,  ready  to  make  his  home 
anywhere,  still  considers  himself  an 
Englishman  wherever  he  goes.  France 
took  for  the  motto  of  its  aspirations 
*  Liberty,  Fraternity,  Equality."    I  be- 


lieve that  if  England  had  had  occasion 
to  formulate  its  aspirations  in  the  same 
way,  its  motto  would  have  run  "Lib- 
erty, Justice,  Duty." 

Now  picturesqueness  is  obtained  by 
isolating  men  from  their  surroundings 
by  getting  clear-cut  situations.  To  this 
a  Frenchman  lends  himself;  he  is  ac- 
customed to  think  and  act  by  and  for 
himself.  An  Englishman  objects  to 
isolation;  however  much  he  may  be 
alone,  and  however  decidedly  he  may 
act,  it  is  as  a  representative  of  En- 
gland, with  a  mass  of  national  tradi- 
tion behind  him,  which  he  would  not 
rid  himself  of  if  he  could.  He  will  take 
enormous  responsibility  upon  himself, 
but  while  taking  it  repudiates  it.  He 
minimizes  his  own  individual  part  in 
what  he  does,  and  is  persistently  apolo- 
getic. 

I  think  I  can  illustrate  my  meaning 
from  our  literature.  Shakespeare  has 
shown  with  curious  insight  the  differ- 
ence between  northern  and  southern 
peoples.  Othello  and  Romeo,  when 
touched  with  passion,  are  pure  individ- 
uals, and  act  entirely  with  reference 
to  their  own  feelings.  The  difficulties 
of  Hamlet  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  could 
not  forget  that  he  was  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Denmark,  and  could  not  act 
in  such  a  way  that  righteous  ven- 
geance should  seem  to  be  private  am- 
bition. He  could  not  escape  from  his 
attachment  to  society,  and  therefore  he 
will  always  fail  to  have  the  pictur- 
esqueness which  belongs  to  individual 
detachment. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  picturesque- 
ness in  Its  ordinary  sense.  The  upshot 
of  my  remarks  is  that  in  proportion  as 
history  is  picturesque  in  this  sense  it 
is  not  really  history.  For  history  is 
concerned  with  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity, and  picturesqueness  with  the 
character  of  individuals.  But  there  is, 
I  think,  a  larger  and  truer  picturesque- 
ness, which  may  be  found  not  in  details 
but  in  principles.  The  great  object  of 
history  is  to  trace  the  continuity  of  na- 
tional life,  and  to  discover  and  estimate 
the  ideas  on  which  that  life  is  founded. 
Individuals  are  only  valuable  as  mey 
express  those  ideas  and  embody  that 
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life.  Such  expressions  are  often  to  be 
found  in  lowly  places,  and  are  mani- 
fested in  inconspicuous  lives.  It  is  the 
true  function  of  history  to  discover  and 
exhibit  them  wherever  they  may  be. 
In  our  own  history,  at  all  events,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  need  a  heightened 
sense  of  the  causes  which  produced 
those  qualities  which  have  created  the 
British  Empire.  The  most  picturesque 
hero  is  the  English  people  itself,  grow- 
ing through  manifold  training  into  the 
full  manhood  which  it  still  enjoys. 
What  made  it?  What  principles  does 
it  embody?  How  may  these  principles 
be  enlarged  in  view  of  its  great  and 
growing  responsibilities?  *  These  are 
questions  which  have  an  undying  in- 
terest, and  men's  minds  are  being  more 
and  more  turned  towards  them.  For 
us,  at  all  events,  the  highest  imagina- 
tive charm  gathers,  not  round  individ- 
uals, but  round  the  growth  of  our  con- 
ceptions of  public  duty.  To  trace  the 
growth  of  that  body  of  ideas  which 
make  up  England's  contribution  to  the 
world's  progress,  to  estimate  their  de- 
fects, and  to  consider  how  they  may 
be  increased  by  broader  sympathies 
and  greater  teachableness— this  is  a 
task  which  requires  the  qualities  at 
once  of  a  scientific  explorer  and  of  a 
consummate  artist 

The  Bishop  of  London. 


Prom  The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
DIJON. 

I  once  knew  an  Englishman  who 
adored  Dijon.  Never  once  did  he  fail 
to  stop  there,  when,  regularly  as  the 
spring  came  round,  he  set  out  upon  his 
yearly  pilgrimage  among  the  old  cities 
of  Italy.  "It  is  a  charming  place,"  he 
used  to  say,  "which  I  recommend  with- 
out reserve;  all  the  more  because  I  know 
you  detest  a  night  upon  the  trains  as 
heartily  as  I  do.  I  leave  Paris  in  the 
evening,  and  I  get  to  Dijon  in  time  to 
enjoy,  at  an  hotel  near  the  station,  the 
best  dinner  of  the  whole  year.  Ah, 
what  a  dinner!  What  wine,  what  fish, 
what  roasts;  to  say  nothing  of  the  mus- 
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tard!  Then  I  get  a  good  night  in  a  large 
chamber,  thoroughly  warmed,  and  the 
next  morning  I  fare  forth  on  my  way 
refreshed  and  rejuvenated,  and  carry- 
ing with  me  from  that  delightful  town, 
an  impression  of  mingled  gratitude  and 
regret"  It  occurred  to  me  one  day  to 
ask  my  friend  if  there  were  no  other 
curiosities  at  Dijon,  for  I  knew  him  to 
be  a  bit  of  an  archaeologist,  and  rather 
enamoured  of  fine  monuments.  "Upon 
my  word,"  he  replied,  "I  never  thought 
to  inquire.  I  do  remember  a  sort  of 
triumphal  arch  near  the  hotel;  and  I 
should  say  you  saw  spires  from  the 
railway.  But  the  town  is  some  little 
way  off;  the  express  won't  wait,  and  it 
is  enough  for  me  that  Dijon  is  one  of 
the  places  where  you  dine  best,  in  all 
this  world." 

My  friend  was  quite  right.  You  can 
get  an  admirable  dinner  at  Dijon  as  I 
myself  ascertained,  when  I  too  came  to 
stop  over  there.  And  I  also  observed 
that  mine  was  not  the  only  Englishman 
who  had  discovered  the  fact.  Every 
evening  saw  new  batches  of  his  com- 
patriots arriving  at  the  hotel  which  he 
had  eulogized.  They  dine  and  sleep 
there,  and  take  the  first  train  in  the 
morning.  Some  are  off  for  Marseilles 
and  Nice.  Others  for  Milan,  or  the 
smiling  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
Not  one  of  them  seems  ever  to  have 
suspected  that  this  place  "wnere  you 
dine  so  well,"  is  also  one  of  the  most 
interesting  cities  in  all  Europe;  one  of 
the  richest  in  works  of  art  and  historic 
associations;  a  city  which  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  neither  Italian,  Provencal,  nor 
even  Burgundian,  but  simply  Dijonian, 
having  an  elegance  and  a  charm  quite 
peculiar  to  itself.  They  have  no  notion 
whatever  that  beyond  the  small  tri- 
umphal arch  aforesaid,  ten  churches 
await  them,  each  one  unique  in  its 
way —  Saint  Benigne,  Notre  Dame, 
which  is  as  pure  and  harmonious  in  its 
lines  as  any  Greek  temple,  the  amazing 
church  of  Saint  Michel,  the  graceful  one 
of  Sainte  Anne;  while  a  hundred  steps 
from  the  station  on  the  other  side,  you 
have  in  the  ancient  gateway  of  the 
Carthusian  monastery  and  the  Puits  de 
M6ise,  the  most  perfect,  in  fact  the  sole 
authentic  masterpiece  of  the  Flemish 
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sculpture  of  the  Renaissance.  Least  of 
all  do  people  suspect  that,  at  Dijon, 
better  than  almost  anywhere  else,  one 
may  study  the  succession  of  the  ages; 
taking  in  at  a  single  glance,  the  primi- 
tive physiognomy,  the  characteristic 
aspect,  and  the  continuous  life  of  the 
town. 

However,  these  foreigners  are  ajt  least 
alive  to  one  of  the  merits  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  capital.  But  how  many  of  the 
French  travellers  who  pass  through 
Dijon,  have  ever  cared  to  pause  there? 
Time  was,  of  course,  when  everybody 
did  so.  Dijon  was  the  first  important 
stage  on  the  route  to  the  South,  and 
there  is  not  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
books  on  Italy  or  Switzerland,  which 
does  not  begin  with  a  description  of  the 
palace  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy.  But 
nowadays  people  are  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  halt  short  of  Milan  or  Genoa 
or  Lausanne;  and  Dijon,  save  for  its 
railway  restaurant,  is  absolutely  of  no 
account.  Many  another  town  has  met 
the  same  destiny.  Of  all  the  countless 
tourists  who'  traverse  Belgium  every 
summer,  are  there  so  many  as  five  who 
ever  dream  of  pausing  by  the  way  to 
visit  the  church,  the  venerable  streets 
and  the  museum  of  Saint  Quentin;  or  to 
make  the-  acquaintance  of  Arras  and 
Douai,  those  noble  slumbering  cities;  or 
to  give  a  look  at  the  paintings,  the  draw- 
ings, the  TSte-de-Cire,  which  constitute, 
or  rather  which  did  constitute  before, 
alas!  they  were  all  overgrown  with 
fungi— the  matchless  treasure  of  the 
museum  of  Lille? 

For  the  rest  it  is  not  time  alone  that  is 
lacking.  The  opinion  has  grown  up  and 
is  being  industriously  propagated,  that 
provincial  France  is  absolutely  devoid 
of  interest:  Paris  having  absorbed  all 
the  life,  thought,  and  art  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  admitted,  of  course,  that  the 
old  monuments  are  still  there;  that  their 
stones  have  thus  far  resisted  the  stress 
of  centralization.  But  they  are  re- 
garded as  dead  things  in  dead  places, 
and  the  desire  to  see  them  is  gradually 
diminishing.  There  is  an  idea  that 
everything  curious  and  beautiful  in 
France,  is  bound  sooner  or  later  to  be 
brought  to  the  capital;  and  the  influx  of 


people  and  of  objects  is  indeed  always 
upon  the  increase.  To  speak  only  of 
Dijon— have  we  not  witnessed  the  in- 
stallation in  the  Louvre  of  two  of  the 
most  local  of  its  works  of  art:  the  tomb 
of  "Phillippe  Pot,"  and  the  charming 
Virgin  of  the  Rue  Porte-aux-Lionst 
And  has  not  the  proposal  actually  been 
made  to  follow  up  these  removals,  by 
exchanging  a  few  Bolonais  or  a  Sevres 
vase,  for  the  two  tombs  in  the  museum, 
and  the  Puits  de  Mdlse? 

Luckily  this  last  is  only  a  project;  and, 
pending  their  complete  spoliation  the 
provincial  towns  of  France  are  still 
tolerably  rich  in  noble  works  of  art 
Dijon,  for  instance,  is  now,  as  it  has 
always  been,  a  living  museum.  There  is 
a  soul  in  every  street.  Bach  dwelling 
delights  the  eye  by  some  elegant  or 
piquant  peculiarity.  We  get  the  im- 
pression when  there— to  quote  Emile 
Montegut  of  "a  town  which  has  always 
prospered,  and  which  has  had  the  good 
sense  not  to  change  too  much."  One 
has  but  to  glance  at  the  illustrations  of 
a  work1  lately  consecrated  by  M. 
Chabeuf,  to  the  glories  of  his  native 
town,  at  once  to  comprehend  the  variety, 
the  charm,  and  the  venerable  yet  ever 
fresh  beauty  of  Dijon. 

No,  God  be  thanked!  i/aris  has  not  yet 
absorbed  ail  the  art  of  France,  nor  all 
of  its  life  and  thought!  There  is  a  book, 
written,  illustrated,  and  published  in  the 
provinces;  and  it  is,  indubitably  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  which  has  appeared 
for  many  years;  one  of  the  most  sump- 
tuous and  carefully  prepared,  and  one 
of  the  best-written;  almost  more  inter- 
esting to  read  than  merely  to  see.  The 
author,  M.  Chabeuf  lives  in  Dijon,  or. 
rather  in  Saint-Seine  at  the  gates  of 
Dijon,  but  he  has  a  capital  style  for  all 
that.  He  is  not  content  with  knowing 
his  town;  he  carries,  so  to  speak.  Its  past 
within  himself.  The  life  of  the  old  city, 
from  age  to  age,  is  evoked  before  his 
eyes.  The  chapter  entitled  "*  eudal  and 
Ducal  Dijon,"  contains  some  of  the  most 
vivid,  exact,  and  fascinating  pictures  of 
mediaeval  society  ever  produced.  The 
author  Is,  moreover,  a  sage  and  a  phi- 

*  Dijon:  Monuments  et  Souvenirs  par  Henri 
Chabeuf.    Dijon  Librarie  Damidot. 
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losopher.    Over  and  above  the  power  of 
seeing  truly,  he  has  that  of  making  just 
reflections  on  the  things  which  he  has 
seen.     The  moralist  is  always  there, 
lurking  behind  the  historian  and  the 
archaeologist.    After  remarking  on  the 
great  irregularity  of  the  streets  of  Dijon 
he  observes:  "But  let  us  not  complain 
too  much  of  this;  and  above  all,  let  us 
not  blame  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages! 
Dijon  grew  up  of  itself,  a  little  at  hap- 
hazard, with  the  independence  which  is 
a  characteristic  of  its  people.    And  if 
our  reason  is  sometimes  outraged  by  its 
incongruities  do  we  not  find  ample  com- 
pensations? .  .  .  Positively,    when    we 
remember  the  difllculties  with   which 
our  fathers  had  to  contend,  we  wonder 
how  they  managed  to  live  at  all.    But 
live  they  did;   and   gaily.    They   bore 
their  troubles  better  than  we  bear  ours. 
A  regular  visitation  of  the  plague  had 
no  more  effect  on  them,  than  the  mild 
epidemics   of   to-day   have   upon   our- 
selves; putting  many  of  us  to  flight,  and 
robbing  the  rest  of  their  wits. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  sage  cherishes 
no  extravagant  faith  in  the  so-called 
progress  of  civilization.    It  is  not  that 
he  is  prejudiced  against  the  present;  but 
he  loves  the  past  as  well  as  he  knows 
it;  and  this  is  at  all  events  a  precious 
quality  In  a  historian.    It  enables  M. 
Chabeuf  to  study  with  impartial  sym- 
pathy,   every    one    of    the    successive 
phases  in  the  development  of  Dijon; 
finding,  in  each,  the  expression  of  some 
special  ideal,  either  of  luxurious  refine- 
ment, or  of  tranquil  happiness;  finding 
in  each  also,  under  a  new  aspect  but 
essentially  unchanged  by  time,  the  same 
healthful     and     well-known     Dijonian 
mind.     So   he   goes   from    quarter    to 
quarter,  hunting  for  the  slightest  ves- 
tiges of  the  vanished  times.    Now  he 
describes  the  monuments  of  his  beloved 
town,  and  now  he  recounts  their  his- 
tory; and  yet  again,  he  takes  them  for 
a  text,  and  reconstructs  around  them 
the   entire  epoch  to  which  they  bear 
witness.      Happy    town— where    every 
epoch      has      left      some      enduring 
trace! 
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From  Good  Words. 
CLEMATIS. 

(FBOM  THE   CHINESE.) 

PABT  II. 

So  saying  Chang  led  the  way  to  the 
point  of  view  in  question,  from  which 
the  two  young  men  gazed  in  admira- 
tion at  the  mass    of    blossom    which 
looked  as  though  it  had  been  dyed  in 
blood,  so  brilliant  was  its  hue.    After 
a  lengthened     contemplation     of     the 
scene  they  returned  to  the  study  where 
Chang,  who  was  haunted  with  the  fear 
that  he  might  be  summoned  to  Pai's 
repast  before  the  song  was  finished,  at 
once  spread  paper  before  his     friend. 
With  an  imagination  influenced  by  the 
beauty  of  the  blossom,  <Su  poured  forth 
his  ideas  in  dulcet  numbers. 

"These  are  my  rough,  untaught 
lines,"  he  said,  as  he  handed  the  result 
to  Chang.  "I  pray  you  not  to  jeer  at 
them." 

But  Chang  was  in  no  humor  to  Jeer. 
He  took  the  paper  and  read  its  contents 
with  delight.  Not  once  but  several 
times  he  conned  the  song  over,  until  Su 
muttered  to  himself,  "He  looks  as 
though  he  was  learning  it  by  heart." 

While  they  were  thus  engaged  a  ser- 
vant entered. 

"My  master,"  he  said,  addressing 
Chang,  "Is  in  the  study  of  Dreamy 
Carelessness  and  invites  you,  sir,  to 
converse  with  him  there." 

"There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
go,"  said  Chang,  rising  to  obey  the 
summons.  "I  shall  not  be  long  away, 
and  you  will  find  this  very  quiet  and 
enjoyable." 

"Su  was  not  at  all  unwilling  to  re- 
main, for  he  was  anxious  to  find  out 
all  he  could  about  Clematis.  Mean- 
while, having  put  Su's  song  into  his 
sleeve,  Chang  went  over  to  the  study 
of  Dreamy  Carelessness  where  he  was 
welcomed  by  Pai,  who  Invited  him  to  a 
repast  under  the  red  pear-tree. 

"Seated  as  we  are  to-day,"  he  paid, 
"beneath  these  flowers,  the  opportunity 
should  not  be  missed  of  expressing  our 
admiration  in  verse,  and  I  would  sug- 
gest thiat  yon  should  write  me  a  song." 
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Chang,  secure  in  his  recollection  of 
Su's  lines,  replied  cheerily,  "How  dare 
I  decline?" 

Then,  having  refreshed  himself  with 
an  extra  glass  of  wine,  he  assumed  the 
attitude  of  one  in  deep  thought,  and 
presently  wrote  from  memory  the  first 
few  stanzas  of  Su's  song.  Towards  the 
end,  however,  his  memory  failed  him. 
Under  other  circumstances  he  would 
have  become  flurried  by  this  mishap, 
but  the  consciousness  that  he  had  the 
original  at  hand  gave  him  courage,  and 
making  an  excuse  he  retired  behind  a 
bank  of  flowers  where  he  read  and  re- 
read the  required  verses.  With  his 
memory  refreshed  he  returned,  and 
with  a  flowing  pencil  completed  the 
song. 

"This  is  indeed  a  wonderful  perform- 
ance," said  Pai,  as  he  looked  over  the 
paper.  "The  measure  is  harmonious 
and  the  diction  is  perfect.  The  time 
must  assuredly  come  when  you  will 
give  me  the  go-by  in  honor  and  reputa- 
tion." 

"How  is  it  possible,"  answered 
Chang,  "to  compare  a  clod  beneath  the 
grass  with  a  cloud  which  floats  in  the 
azure?" 

While  the  two  were  thus  conversing 
the  demon  of  unrest  impelled  Clematis 
to  test  the  truth  of  Primrose's  descrip- 
tion of  Chang  by  the  evidence  of  her 
own  senses.  So,  taking  advantage  of 
the  absence  of  her  maid,  she  stealthily 
made  her  way  towards  the  Pavilion  of 
Flowers.  Cautiously  she  crept  under 
the  bushes  with  so  light  a  foot  that  sne 
surprised  the  birds  enjoying  their  mid- 
day rest  and  deluded  them  by  her 
beauty  into  the  belief  that  she  was 
some  new  invention  of  the  "Goddess  of 
a  Hundred  Flowers."  Just  as  she  ap- 
proached the  pavilion,  Su  sauntered 
out,  and  as  he  stood  gazing  on  the 
scene  of  floral  beauty  about  him.  with 
all  the  delicacy  of  youth  in  his  appear- 
ance, Clematis  was  lost  in  surprise  and 
admiration.  To  her  astonished  eyes  he 
looked  like  a  god  rising  from  the  flow- 
ers, and  seemed  to  be  rippling  over, 
like  an  autumn  wave,  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  genius.  Motionless  she  watched 
his  every  movement  until  he     turned 


back  into  the  pavilion,  when  she  hur- 
ried to  her  boudoir  filled  with  indigna- 
tion against  Primrose  for  having  ma- 
ligned the  figure  and  features  of  the 
poet. 

As  she  entered  she  was  met  by  that 
young  person,  who  exclaimed,  "where 
have  you  been,  miss?  I  have  been 
looking  for  you  everywhere  to  tell  you 
that  dinner  is  ready." 

Clematis  was  so  angry  that  she 
passed  her  without  a  word.  Primrose, 
who  saw  the  unwonted  look  of  dis- 
pleasure on  her  mistress's  brow,  asked 
the  cause  of  her  anger. 

"You  faithless  girl,"  replied  Clem- 
atis, "how  could  you  bring  so  false  a 
report.  You  might  have  destroyed  the 
happiness  of  my  life." 

"You  must  be  joking,  miss;  how  have 
I  deceived  you?" 

"Did  you  not  tell  me  that  Chang  was 
ugly?" 

"Oh,  said  Primrose,  laughing, 
"that's  my  fault,  is  it?"  All  I  can  say 
Is  that  I  am  not  only  willing  to  be 
abused  but  to  be  put  to  death  if  Chang 
is  anything  but  what  I  represented  him 
to  be." 

"You  must  be  either  truthless  or 
blind,  then,"  said  Clematis,  still  boiling 
over  with  anger.  "I  have  seen  him  my- 
self, and  in  the  whole  empire  he  has 
not  got  his  equal." 

"Why,  this  is  strange.  How  can  you, 
miss,  talk  so  of  such  a  man?  But  per- 
haps you  have  made  a  mistake  and 
have  seen  the  wrong  young  gentle- 
man." 

"Who  could  there  possibly  be  in 
the  pavilion  in  the  garden  beside 
him?" 

"I  don't  know,  but  from  your  de- 
scription it  could  not  have  been  Chang. 
Let  me  go  and  make  another  inspec- 
tion." 

Not  having  the  same  motive*  for  se- 
crecy that  actuated  Clematis,  Primrose 
walked  into  the  garden  and  was  speed- 
ily discovered  by  Su,  who  observed  her 
pear-shaped  shoulders,  her  willow 
waist,  her  pretty  features  and  her 
graceful  gait  with  considerable  inter- 
est. Coming  behind  her  he  put  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder  and  said:— 
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"My  pretty  miss,  whose  maid  are 
you?" 

At  first  Primrose  was  too  much  over- 
come by  the  sight  of  the  youth  and 
beauty  of  Su  to  answer,  but  presently 
recovered  sufficiently  to  reply,  "I  wait 
upon  Miss  Pai." 

"Then  you  afford  another  instance  of 
the  truth  of  the  saying,  'Like  mistress 
like  maid/"  said  Su,  looking  at  her 
with  admiration. 

Primrose  blushed  and  smiled,  and  in 
her  turn  asked,  "And  what  daring  but- 
terfly are  you  who  have  thus  ventured 
to  enter  the  garden  of  flowers?" 

"I  am  Su,  the  writer  of  some  verses 
on  the  spring  willows,  and  though  my 
poem  was  not  successful  with  your 
mistress,  I  cannot  tear  myself  away 
from  this  spot" 

"You  look  like  a  scholar,"  said  Prim- 
rose. "How  can  it  be  that  your  verses 
were  rejected?" 

"My  poem  was  hastily  written,  and 
Miss  Pai  did  not  think  it  worthy  the 
award.  But  what  I  do  not  understand 
is  this:  how  your  mistress  with  her 
learning  and  penetration  can  have  pre- 
ferred the  verses  of  a  man  who  de- 
serves only  to  be  laughed  at." 

"You  must  not  speak  slightingly  of 
Mr.  "Chang.  In  appearance  I  admit," 
said  Primrose,  with  a  smile,  "he  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  you,  but  his 
poetry  is  excellent." 

"Your  explanation  only  makes  mat- 
ters more  difficult  to  understand  than 
ever.  If  his  appearance  had  pleased 
your  mistress  I  could  have  excused  it, 
for  young  ladies  take  queer  fancies; 
but  that  she  should  have  thought  well 
of  his  poetry  is  strange  indeed." 

"People  have  their  taste  in  poetry  as 
in  other  things,"  said  Primrose,  who 
was  rather  nettled  at  Clematis's  taste 
being  called  in  question. 

"Alas!"  said  Su,  with  a  sigh,  "my 
luck  is  against  me.  I  had  hoped  to 
have  secured  your  lovely  and  talented 
mistress,  but  instead  of  that  her  scorn 
has  left  me  longing  and  sorrowful." 

The  young  man's  grief  touched  Prim- 
rose to  the  heart.  She  was  susceptible, 
and  Su  was  good-looking.  She  edged 
towards  him  so  far  as  the  "Rules  of 


Propriety"  would  permit  and  said 
softly:— 

"You  must  not  think  that  my  mis- 
tress is  unfair  in  her  judgment.  If  you 
are  dissatisfied  why  not  write  out 
again  the  piece  you  sent  in  and  I  will 
carry  it  to  her.  Possibly  she  may  find 
in  it  some  pearls  which  she  overlooked 
at  first." 

"If  you  will  do  this  for  me,"  said  Su, 
"I  shall  be  eternally  grateful  to 
you." 

"Well,  then,  set  to  work  at  once," 
said  Primrose,  "for  I  ought  to  be  go- 
ing back." 

Without  more  ado  Su  took. a  sheet  of 
flowery  note  paper,  and  having  seated 
himself  took  off  his  spectacles  to  wipe 
them.  The  depth  of  his  feelings  had 
bedewed  their  surface. 

"How  odd  you  look  without  your 
glasses,"  said  Primrose,  who  had 
watched  the  proceeding  with  some 
amusement. 

"I  am  obliged  to  wear  them  always," 
explained  Su,  "for  my  sight  is  pe- 
culiar. Without  them  I  see  everything 
upside  down.  At  the  present  moment 
you  look  as  if  you  were  standing  on 
your  head." 

"Then  put  them  on  at  once,"  said 
Primrose,  laughing. 

Su  obeyed,  and  in  a  very  few  min- 
utes handed  the  maid  a  copy  of  the 
original  ode. 

With  an  air  of  triumph,  Primrose 
entered  Clematis's  presence. 

"I  knew  you  were  mistaken,  miss," 
she  said. 

"How  do  you  mean?"  asked  Clem- 
atis. 

"Why  if  Chang  were  anything  like 
the  very  nice  young  gentleman  you 
saw  in  the  garden,  he  would  indeed  be 
delightful." 

"If  it  was  not  Chang,  who  was  It?" 

"A  friend  of  his— Su." 

"What  is  he  doing  here?" 

"He  says  that  he  sent  you  an  ode  on 
the  spring  willows  which  was  not  more 
successful  in  winning  your  favor  than 
he  Is  in  trying  to  tear  himself  from  this 
spot." 

At  these  words,  Clematis's  willow- 
leaved  eyebrows  lowered,  and  the  ap- 
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ricot  bloom  on  her  cheeks  became  as 
the  hue  of  autumn. 

"Was  there  ever  such  an  unfortunate 
position?"  she  said.  "Here  is  Chang 
all  talent  and  hideously  ugly;  and 
there  is  Su  who  is  shaped  like  a  god 
but  who,  poor  fellow,  has  no  more  idea 
of  poetry  than  this  embroidery 
frame." 

"They  say,"  said  Primrose,  "that 
beautiful  women  are  always  ill-fated. 
But  after  all,  though  Su  is  no  poet,  he 
would,  in  my  opinion,  make  you  a  very 
pretty  husband." 

"In  appearance  he  is  divine,"  replied 
her  mistress.  "Oh,  why,  I  wonder, 
does  he  not  take  to  study?" 

"That  is  what  I  asked  him,  and  he 
protested  that  his  poetry  is  good  and 
that  your  judgment 'is  wrong.  At  first 
I  was  inclined  to  pooh-pooh  this,  but 
when  I  observed  his  scholarly  bearing, 
I  told  him  to  write  out  again  his  origi- 
nal ode,  and  promised  that  I  would 
give  it  to  you.    So,  here  it  is." 

"Why,"  said  Clematis,  as  she  read 
the  paper,  "it  is  word  for  word  Chang's 
poem." 

"Haiyah!"  said  Primrose.  "Then  he 
has  stolen  it." 

"No,"  answered  Clematis.  "I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  Chang  is  the  thief. 
Besides,  Chang's  handwriting  is  tne 
handwriting  of  a  clown,  whereas  his 
poem,  though  written  in  shirtless  and 
shoeless  haste,  is  as  though  traced  by 
a  dragon." 

"If  so,  why  not  go  at  once  to  your 
father  and  tell  him  all.  He  would  be 
sure  to  send  Chang  about  his  business, 
and  then  you  will  marry  this  youth, 
and  a  very  charming  couple  you  will 
make." 

"Because  I  have  become  possessed  of 
his  poem  in  a  clandestine  way,  and  my 
father  would  have  a  right  to  look  sus- 
piciously on  me  if  he  found  that  I  had 
been  communicating  with  this  youth, 
even  though  vicariously." 

At  this  moment  a  servant-maid 
handed  Clematis  Chang's  song  on  the 
red-blossomed  pear-tree. 

'•Well,"  she  said,  presently,  "if  he 
stole  the  poem  on  the  spring  willows 
he  cannot  have  stolen  this  one,  which 


is  quite  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  that 
piece." 

'^Whatever  you  do,  miss,"  replied 
Primrose  anxiously,  "don't  give  up  the 
young  gentleman  in  the  garden.  I 
don't  believe  that  Chang  is  a  real  poet. 
You  can  no  more  take  a  white  cloth  out 
of  an  indigo  vat  than  you  can  get  good 
verses  out  of  that  ugly,  coarse  creature. 
Besides,  the  young  gentleman  is  in  love 
with  you.  If  you  take  my  advice  you 
will  set  him  a  theme  yourself  and  in- 
sist on  his  writing  a  poem  on  it  on  the 
spot,  and  so  put  him  to  a  true  test." 

"I  like  the  idea,"  answered  Clematis, 
"but  we  must  take  care  not  to  let  our 
intention  leak  out." 

Having  arranged  their  plans,  Prim- 
rose was  commissioned  to  be  on  the 
watch  for  Su.  It  was  some  days,  how- 
ever, before  she  was  able  to  find  him 
alone. 

"Since  I  saw  you  last,"  he  said,  with 
eagerness,  as  he  met  her,  "I  have  been 
so  absorbed  by  the  thought  of  your 
mistress  that  my  appetite  has  van- 
ished, and  my  sleep  has  gone  from  me. 
Did  you  show  your  mistress  the  lines 
I  wrote  the  other  day?" 

"I  did,"  said  Primrose,  looking  him 
straight  in  the  face,  a  direction  in 
which  she  had  grown  rather  fond  of 
gazing,  "and  to  her  surprise  she  found 
that  the  verses  were  word  for  word 
those  which  were  written  by  Chang. 
She  feels  that  there  must  have  been 
some  trickery  somewhere,  and  wants 
an  explanation  from  you." 

"What!"  said  Su,  in  surprise.  xjq 
you  suppose  for  an  instant  that  I 
should  have  ventured  to  palm  off 
Chang's  verses  on  your  young  lady. 
Please  assure  her  that  those  verses  are 
mine,  and  that  if  there  has  been  any 
trickery,  the  trickery  is  Chang's." 

"How  are  we  to  decide  whose  was 
the  hand  which  killed  the  stag?"  re- 
plied Primrose  enigmatically.  "But  I 
have  more  to  say;  yesterday  my  master 
sent  her  a  song  on  a  red-blossomed 
pear-tree,  which  Chang  wrote  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  in  his  presence, 
and  though  the  others  may  have  been 
stolen,  this  cannot  have  been." 

"Hah!  hah!"  laughed  Su.      "This  is 
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too  impudent.  That  song  Is  also  mine," 
and  then  he  told  Primrose  by  what 
means  he  had  been  induced  to  write 
the  song.  "Who  would  have  thought," 
he  added,  "that  in  obeying  his  request 
I  was  weaving  his  marriage  robe?" 

"Well,  really,"  said  Primrose,  "there 
are  so  many  twists  and  turns  in  this 
business  as  there  are  bends  in  the  Yel- 
low River.  But  just  wait  until  I  go  to 
the  Fragrant  Apartment  to  consult  my 
lady.  Depend  upon  it  I  will  do  all  I 
can  to  help  you." 

Su  made  the  maid  a  low  bow.  "For 
every  drop  of  kindness  which  you  have 
showered  upon  me  I  shall  owe  you  a 
well  of  gratitude." 

Presently  Primrose  returned,  and 
with  a  queer  twinkle  in  her  eye,  which 
Su  interpreted  propitiously,  she  said: 
"My  mistress  still  thinks  there  is  some- 
thing doubtful  about  you,  and  says 
that  if  you  are  willing  to  give  her  an 
indisputable  instance  of  your  ability 
she  is  prepared  with  themes  on  which 
she  would  ask  you  to  write  in  my  pres- 
ence." 

Su  accepted  the  proposal  with  pleas- 
ure. 

"Take  care,"  said  Primrose,  laugh- 
ing; "the  themes  are  not  easy.  They 
are  'Speed  the  wild  goose,'  and  'Wel- 
come the  swallow.'  The  alternate 
lines  of  the  first  ode  are  to  rhyme  with 
'not/  and  those  of  the  second  with 
'alight/  and  each  is  to  consist  of  eight 
heptameter  verses." 

"The  themes  are  not  difficult,  but 
what  a  profound  sentiment  they  con- 
tain." 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"We  are  just  at  the  parting  of  spring, 
when  the  swallows  come,  and  the  wild 
geese  take  their  flight.  'Speeding  the 
wild  goose/  means  that  your  young 
lady  wants  to  get  rid  of  Chang,  and 
the  rhyming  word  means  that  he  is 
'not*  worthy  to  be  considered  a  man; 
and  welcoming  the  swallow  means, 
that  she  desires  to  receive  me,  and  is 
minded  that  we  should  alight  for  life 
on  to  the  same  bough.  Is  not  this 
clever?" 

"Don't  be  too  sanguine,"  said  Prim- 
rose, making  a  faint-hearted  attempt  to 


damp  his  ardor.  "Remember  sorrow  is 
born  of  excessive  Joy.  There  is  more 
yet  to  come.  Each  line  is  to  begin  with 
one  of  these  words  in  succession, 
iGold/  *Stone/  'Silk/  'Bamboo/  <Gourd/ 
'Earth/  'Hide/  or  as  the  word  other- 
wise means  'Removed/  and  'Wood.' 
My  young  lady  says  that  marriage  is  a 
most  important  matter,  and  so  it  is,** 
interjected  Primrose   demurely. 

"She  is  right,"  said  Su  ecstatically, 
"such  virtue  and  ability  make  a  picture 
which  man  may  gaze  at  forever." 

So  overpowered  was  Su  by  his  emo- 
tions that  for  a  moment  or  two  his  po- 
etic inspiration  remained  dormant.  By 
degrees  however,  his  imagination  bab- 
bled up  like  a  spring  of  water,  and 
seizing  his  pencil  he  wrote  with  the 
speed  of  a  flying  dragon.  In  an  incon- 
ceivably short  time  he  had  scattered 
his  pearls  over  the  entire  paper  with 
the  ability  of  a  god. 

"I  am  much  afraid  that  these  hasty 
lines  will  not  please  the  fastidious  taste 
of  your  mistress,"  said  he,  as  he  put 
down  his  pencil. 

"Your  despicable  handmaid  will  take 
charge  of  your  priceless  ode,"  said 
Primrose,  carried  away  into  courtly 
language  by  her  admiration  of  Su's 
genius.  "But  it  is  now  late  and  I  must 
go  in,"  she  added,  dropping  into  pure 
colloquial.  "Be  here  to-morrow  at 
noon,  when  I  may  possibly  have  news 
for  you." 

So  saying,  Primrose  took  her  depar- 
ture and  hurried  with  the  odes  up  her 
sleeve  into  the  presence  of  her  mis- 
tress. 

"Well,"  she  said  as  she  advanced, 
"that  Mr.  Su  has  at  all  events  a  full 
share  of  penetration." 

"How  do  you  know  that?" 

"Why,  directly  I  gave  him  your 
themes  he  divined  your  meaning  as 
though  by  instinct,  and  quite  bored  me 
with  his  praises  of  your  wisdom,"  she 
added,  laughing. 

"Never  mind  that,"  replied  her  mis- 
tress. "But  tell  me  how  you  have 
come  back  so  soon?  Has  he  taken  the 
themes  away  with  him?" 

"How  do  you  know  that  I  have  not 
got  the  odes?"  said  Primrose,  smiling. 
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"All  that  I  can  tell  you  is  that  bo  soon 
as  he  set  to  work  his  pencil  flew  over 
the  paper,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  both  pieces  were  finished.  Of 
a  truth  he  is  a  most  lovable  man." 
Here  Clematis  gave  a  little  start,  but 
recovered  as  Primrose  went  on.  "He 
will  make  you  the  most  delightful  hus- 
band." 
*®ut  where  are  the  odes?" 
"Oh,  here  they  are,  I  had  forgotten 
all  about  them,"  said  Primrose,  as  she 
drew  the  precious  document  from  its 
hiding-place.  Clematis  took  the  paper 
and  read  as  follows:— 

SPEEDING   THE   WILD   GOOSE. 

Gold- Autumn's  plants  are  here,  last  year's 

are  not; 
Stone-fern   and    reed   in   Springtime   are 

forgot, 
Silk-willow'd  shoots  proclaim*  your  part- 
ing, while 
Bamboo-light   airs  attest  your   changing 

lot. 
Gourds  droop8  no  more  as  you  mount  up  on 

high; 
Earth's    sprouting    grains    your   journey 

north  bespot; 
Hide*  visaged  men  your  flight  with  bows 

await 
And     "Tree-plant    guards"4    you    death 

maligny  plot. 

WELCOMING  THE   SWALLOW. 

Gold-fruit  trees  tempt  the  loving  pair  to 
light; 

Stone-sprinkled  paths  are  dark  as  gloomy 
night; 

Silk  fringes  throw  a  shadow  o'er  the  scene; 

Bamboo  breezes  whirl  the  leaves  in  flight. 

Gourds  fail  to  calm  the  swallow's  grief 
which  mourns 

Earth's  changed  features,  in  deep  sorrow- 
ing plight. 

Remov'd8  from  home,  yet  build  your  nest 
anew. 

Tree's  fragrant  boughs  are  made  for  love's 
true  rite. 

*  I.e.,  the  wild  goose. 

1  As  spring  advances  the  gourd  leaves  are  said 
to  erect  themselves. 
8  I.e., hard-visaged. 

*  This  is  a  term  for  the  guards  on  the  western 
frontiers. 

8  The  second  meaning  of  the  word  for  "  Hide." 


"How  beautiful!"  she  said  as  she  fin- 
ished reading.  "Not  only  are  all  the 
rhymes  got  in,  but  the  initial  words  are 
introduced  quite  as  though  they  came 
in  naturally.  This  paper  inspires  me 
with  love.  But,  alas!  there  is  that 
wretched  Chang.  How  are  we  to  get 
rid  of  him?" 

"  It  is  easy  enough.  If  you  don't  like 
to  speak  to  your  father  about  it,  let  Su 
tell  him  the  whole  story,  and  matters 
will  soon  come  right" 

"In  shallow  waters,"  replied  Clem- 
atis, in  a  parable,  "a  dragon  becomes 
the  plaything  of  a  shrimp.  And  it  is 
quite  possible  that  Chang  may  by  his 
arts  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  bril- 
liant and  noble  Su." 

"If  you  so  dread  the  head  and  tail  of 
the  affair,  miss,  I  am  afraid  you  will 
lose  the  substance  altogether." 

"The  best  plan,"  replied  Clematis, 
"will  be  for  Su  to  go  to  Peking.  In  his 
absence  that  creature  Chang  will  have  m 
no  one  to  plagiarize,  and  I  will  get  my 
father  to  put  him  to  another  test  At 
the  same  time  Su  might  go  to  my  LTncle 
Wu  and  ask  him  to  make  a  proposal  to 
my  father  on  his  behalf." 

"A  capital  idea!"  said  Primrose. 
"You  are  always  so  clever.  Su  was 
quite  right  when  he  smothered  your 
genius  with  praises,." 

Punctually  at  noon,  the  next  morn- 
ing, Primrose  met  the  poet.  "You  are 
a  man  of  your  word,"  said  she,  laugh- 
ing with  pleasure  as  she  greeted  him. 

"I  am  in  love  with  your  mistress," 
said  Su,  making  a  low  bow.  "I  hope 
you  have  good  news  for  me." 

"When  a  clever  youth  seeks  a  lovely 
young  lady,  is  it  likely  that  he  will  be 
snubbed?  That  is  not  generally  the 
way  at  all  events.  However,  I  gave 
her  your  beautiful  poems  and  she  was 
enraptured  with  them.  But  she  thinks 
on  the  whole  that  the  best  plan  will  be 
for  you  to  go  to  her  uncle  Wu  at  Pe- 
king and  interest  him  on  your  behalf. 
Meanwhile  she  will  manage  that  that 
odious  creature  Chang  shall  be  dis- 
missed." 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  her  plan  is  the 
best,"  replied  Su,  rather  dolefully. 
"But  Peking  is  a  long  way  from  tnia, 
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and  while  I'm  journeying  some  bril- 
liant scholar  may  appear  and  carry  her 
off." 

"Don't  think  so  lightly  of  my  young 
lady  as  to  suppose  that  she  is  capable 
of  change.  You  may  go  away  without 
any  fear.  Rely  upon  it  that  the  East- 
ern couch  will  be  untenanted  until  you 
come  back  as  bridegroom." 

"Then  I  will  start  this  very  day," 
said  Su.  He  was  going  on  to  say  some- 
thing more,  probably  to  give  a  farewell 
message  to  Clematis,  when  the  sound 
of  approaching  footsteps  sent  Primrose 
scampering  down  a  by-path.  Su 
watched  her  retreating  figure  until  a 
bush  of  peonies  hid  her  from  his  sight, 
when  he  retired  precipitately  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  He  was  in  no  humor 
to  meet  Chang,  so  he  went  straight  off 
to  the  temple  of  Kwanyin.  Having 
given  his  valet  orders  to  pack  at  once, 
he  sat  down  to  write  a  letter  of  fare- 
well to  his  rival. 

"For  two  days,"  he  wrote,  "my  elder 
brother  has  been  constantly  in  my 
thoughts"  (this  was  true  enough),  "and 
I  have  longed  for  the  sound  of  his 
pearly  words  and  to  listen  to  his  jade- 
like instructions.  Important  and  ur- 
gent business  has  suddenly  called  me 
to  the  capital,  and  I  now  write  to  say 
that  my  elder  brother's  kindness  to  one 
who  met  him  by  chance  like  driftwood 
in  the  waters  will  be  forever  engraved 
on  my  heart" 

Having  entrusted  this  truthful  epis- 
tle to  the  priest  for  delivery.  Su 
mounted  his  horse,  and,  followed  by 
his  valet,  took  the  road  to  Peking.  The 
morning  after  his  arrival  at  the  capital 
he  went  as  early  as  decorum  allowed 
to  pay  his  respects  to  his  Excellency 
Wu,  Clematis's  uncle.  That  gentleman 
received  him  courteously,  but  with 
some  surprise.'  "To  what  am  I  to  as- 
cribe the  honor,"  he  said,  "of  receiving 
your  chariot  at  my  door?" 

"This  inferior  person,"  replied  Su,  "is 
desirous  of  reaching  the  palace  of  the 
moon,1  and  having  long  heard  of  the 
beauty  and  learning  of  your  excel- 
lency's niece,  Miss  Pal,  he  has  ventured 
to  hope  that  your    excellency     wo  aid 

1  I.e.,  entering  on  matrimony. 


write  on  his  behalf  to  the  father  of  the 
incomparable  Clematis." 

"Oh,  that  is  the  way  in  which  the 
current  flows,  is  it?"  said  Wu.  "But 
may  I  ask  how  you  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  my  niece's  excellencies?" 

Thus  invited,  Su  recounted  his  adven- 
tures with  Chang  at  Kinsni. 

"Well,  from  your  account,"  said  Wu, 
"my  niece  has  had  a  most  fortunate  es- 
cape. As  to  the  letter  of  introduction 
to  her  father  I  will  seize  the  hatchet 
and  strike  at  once.  And  I  should  ad- 
vise you  to  do  the  same,"  he  added, 
laughing.  "Remember  wind,  flowers, 
women,  and  the  moon  are  never  con- 
stant, so  if  I  were  you  I  would  start 
without  delay  for  Kinshl." 

Su  tried  to  join  in  his  host's  laughter, 
but  it  was  a  sorry  attempt  "After 
having  been  all  these  months,"  he  said 
to  himself,  "obliged  to  be  content  with 
thinking  of  plums  to  quench  my  thirst, 
to  lose  her  would  be  torture." 

Oppressed  by  these  thoughts  he  re- 
mained silent,  and  took  his  leave  with 
scarcely  all  the  refinement  of  bows  and 
compliments  with  which  he  would  have 
retired  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

If  Su  had  imbibed  anything  half  so 
useful  as  a  knowledge  of  astrology 
from  his  constant  study  of  the  Confu- 
cian classics,  he  would  have  known 
that  the  golden  star  (Venus)  had  been 
watching  over  his  fortunes  at  Kinshi. 
No  sooner  had  he  turned  his  face 
toward  Peking  than  Clematis  and  the 
faithful  Primrose  began  their  machina- 
tions to  oust  Chang.  With  every  form 
of  innuendo  Clematis  hinted  to  her 
father  her  suspicions  of  that  young 
gentleman.  Her  words  fell  upon  a  pre- 
pared soil,  and  Pal  determined  once 
again  to  put  the  suspected  tutor  to  the 
test.  An  opportunity  soon  came.  After 
a  repast  in  the  study  of  Dreamy  Care- 
lessness Pai  pointed  out  a  swallow 
building  a  nest  beneath  the  eaves  of 
the  pavilion,  and  begged  Chang  to 
write  on  the  subject  "one  of  those  po- 
etic gems  which  had  so  often  reflected 
lustre  on  his  genius." 

If  an  attack  of  palsy  had  fallen  upon 
Chang  he  would  not  have  been  more 
shaken  than  he  was  by  this  proposal. 
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The  cold  beads  of  perspiration  stood 
upon  bis  brow,  and  for  a  moment  or 
two  all  power  of  framing  an  excuse 
went  from  him.  Pai  watched  these 
symptoms  carefully,  and  when  Chang 
had  so  far  recovered  as  "to  fear  that 
his  paltry  verses  would  be  quite  un- 
worthy of  the  regard  of  Pai's  awe-in- 
spiring gaze,"  he  affected  to  consider 
the  excuse  as  a  profession  of  modesty. 

"Let  not  my  benevolent  elder 
brother,"  he  said,  "refuse  to  his  disci- 
ple the  exquisite  pleasure  of  again  en- 
joying the  fruits  of  his  genius." 

With  trembling  fingers  the  tutor 
mixed  some  ink  in  the  stone  which 
stood  before  him,  and  even  went  the 
length  of  taking  the  pencil  in  hand. 
With  a  vast  effort  he  managed  to 
scrawl  on  the  paper  "The  Moon,"  but 
there  his  powers  completely  failed  him. 
For  a  moment  or  two  he  swayed  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  his  chair,  as 
though  bewildered.  At  last  finding 
concealment  no  longer  possible  he  com- 
plained of  a  sudden  and  overpowering 
indisposition,  and  fled  from  the  room. 
Not  a  movement  nor  a  wriggle  of  his 
victim  had  been  lost  upon  Pai,  who 
saw  in  the  abject  confusion  of  the 
man  a  full  confirmation  of  his  own  and 
Clematis's  suspicions. 

By  degrees  Pai  drew  from  Clematis 
the  whole  story  of  the  manner  in  which 
Chang  had  lived  on  Su's  poems,  and  he 
was  not  long  in  discovering  the  admira- 
tion with  which  she  regarded  that 
young  scholar. 

"I  never  saw  the  young  man,'  said 
Pai,  "but  if  his  appearance  is  at  all  in 
keeping  with  his  poetic  element  he  must 
indeed  be  a  deity  from  Mount  Tai." 

"I  wish  you  had  seen  him,  for  then 
you  would  have  earlier  discovered  the 
fraud  which  has  been  practised  upon 
you.  It  was  impossible  to  look  upon 
his  tall  and  graceful  form,  his  scholarly 
air,  his  jade-like  features,  and  the 
piercing  brilliancy  of  his  eyes  with- 
out  " 

"Ah,  yes,  I  dare  say,"  said  Pai,  laugh- 
ing, "but  the  unfortunate  part  of  the 
business  is  that  the  print  of  his  foot- 
steps has  disappeared  on  the  surface 
of  the  waves." 


"I  feel  that  we  shall  hear  something 
of  him  before  long,"  said  Clematis 
hopefully. 

Meanwhile,  Su  arrived  again  at  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  Kwanyin.  His 
impatience  to  assure  himself  of  Clema- 
tis's fidelity  induced  him  to  lose  no 
time  in  presenting  Wu's  letter.  On  the 
next  morning,  therefore,  having  dressed 
himself  with  great  care,  he  was  borne 
in  a  sedan  chair  to  Pal's  portal.  To  his 
infinite  disappointment  he  was  met 
with  the  news  that  Pai  was  not  at 
home,  and  would  not  be  back  until 
evening. 

Though  thus  rebuffed  he  was  tempted 
by  a  burning  desire  to  learn  something 
of  Clematis,  to  go  once  again  into  the 
garden  by  the  side  door  which  he  knew 
so  well.  Leaving  his  chair  coolies  at 
the  angle  of  the  wall  he  easily  found 
the  desired  gate,  and  advanced  stealth- 
ily through  a  thick  fog  which  lay  on 
the  earth  in  the  direction  of  Chang's 
now  disused  study.  Just  as  he  crossed 
the  high  bridge  leading  to  the  pavilion 
he  heard  voices  of  approaching  ladies, 
and,  before  he  had  time  to  conceal  him- 
self, Clematis  and  Primrose  stepped 
out  of  the  mist  like  goddesses  descend- 
ing from  the  clouds.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  who  was  most  surprised  at  this 
sudden  meeting,  for  Clematis's  sup- 
pressed scream  and  Primrose's  excla- 
mation were  not  suggestive  of  more 
astonishment  than  Su's  start  and  won- 
dering countenance.  At  a  second 
glance  Clematis  recognized  the  stran- 
ger. As  to  Primrose,  she  had  scarcely 
enunciated  her  favorite  exclamation 
"Haiyah,"  when  she  was  aware  that 
Su  stood  before  her.  As  is  usual  in 
such  a  crisis,  the  lady  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

"Who  are  you  that  has  thus  in- 
truded on  our  privacy?"  inquired  Clem- 
atis. 

"I  am  Su,"  replied  that  young  gentle- 
man, "and  if  report  says  truly,  that 
Miss  Pai  is  the  most  beautiful  maiden 
within  the  four  seas,  you,  lady,  must  be 
she." 

Clematis  was  not  too  flurried  to  take 
note  of  the  compliment  paid  her. 
"That  is  the  name  of  your  handmaid," 
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she  replied.  "But  what  has  brought 
you,  sir,  to  this  mean  abode?" 

"I  want  to  enter  the  palace  of  the 
moon,"  said  Su,  "and  I  have  just  left 
for  your  father  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion from  his  Excellency  Wu." 

"Unfortunately  my  father  is  away 
to-day." 

"So  I  was  told  at  the  gate,  and  conse- 
quently propose  to  come  back  this 
evening  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  see 
him.  But  may  I  ask  if  Chang  is  still 
here?" 

"No,"  replied  Clematis,  "his  imposi- 
tion was  discovered  soon  after  your  de- 
parture, and  he  left  in  disgrace." 

"Even  the  dogs  found  him  out,"  put 
in  Primrose.  **The  day  before  he  went 
my  mistress's  pug  bit  a  piece  out  of  his 
leg." 

"Poor  Chang,"  said  Su,  laughing. 

"Poor  dog,  I  should  say,"  replied 
Primrose,  with  a  smile  as  she  with- 
drew discreetly;  "for  I  am  sure  he 
must  have  been  nasty." 

"May  I  hope,"  said  Su,  turning  seri- 
ously to  Clematis,  "that  the  joy  may 
yet  be  reserved  for  me  to  gather  the 
matrimonial  plum,  and  to  taste  the 
feathery  peach  in  your  honorable  pal- 
ace?" 

"Distaff  and  hairpins1  must  not  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  winds  and 
with  flowers,"  said  Clematis,  demurely. 
"But  call  upon  my  father,  and  if  he 
consents  you  shall  find  the  Oriental 
couch  awaiting  you." 

"Oh,  lady,  the  joy  of  my  heart  is 
like  the  song  of  a  bird,  and  I  long  with 
ardent  desire  for  the  time  when  I  may 
enter  your  Perfumed  Apartment." 

"I  must  not  stay  longer,"  said  Clema- 
tis, "but  take  the  half  of  this  charm," 
she  added  as  she  broke  a  gold  fretted 
ornament  which  hung  from  her  neck, 
"as  my  pledge  that  he  alone  who 
brings  the  piece  which  matches  the 
part  I  keep  shall  be  my  husband." 

By  this  time  all  Clematis's  bashful- 
ness  had  disappeared— Primrose  had 
wandered  off  and  was  ostentatiously 
admiring  a  very  ugly  and  mis-shapen 

1  /.e.,  young  girls. 
1  I.e.,  the  passions. 


peony— and  she  looked  up  into  Su's  face 
with  the  open  eyes  of  honesty  and  love. 
Never  was  a  prettier  picture  than  she 
made.  Her  features  were  all  aglow 
with  excitement,  and  her  cheeks  were 
sufficiently  flushed  to  make  excusable 
the  gentle  use  of 'her  fan,  which  she 
wielded  with  accustomed  grace.  The 
sun  had  pierced  the  mist  while  they 
had  been  talking,  as  if  to  smile  on  so 
much  beauty.  Its  rays  lit  up  the  orna- 
ments which  adorned  her  hair  until 
they  sparkled  again,  and  added  bright- 
ness and  light  to  the  delicate  colors  of 
her  robe.  -Su  was  entranced  by  her 
loveliness,  and  though  he  had  always 
professed  to  her  that  her  poetic  talent 
was  the  sole  object  of  his  admiration, 
It  must  be  confessed  that  during  his  in- 
terview nothing  but  herself  had  occu- 
pied all  his  soul.  Reluctantly  Clematis 
turned  to  leave,  and  it  was  not  until  her 
fairy  form  had  disappeared  from  view 
at  the  end  of  an  alley  of  roses  and 
azaleas  that  Su  took  his  departure. 

On  presenting  himself  in  the  evening 
at  Pal's  portal,  Su  was  cordially 
greeted,  and  his  proposal  to  become  the 
husband  of  the  incomparable  Clematis 
was  readily  assented  to.  The  prelimi- 
naries having  thus  been  happily  set- 
tled, it  was  agreed  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  marriage  should  be 
made  at  once.  Delay  was  unneces- 
sary, and  as  soon  as  Clematis's  wed- 
ding shoes  had  been  embroidered,  and 
her  other  habiliments  made  ready,  the 
ceremony  took  place  with  all  due  ob- 
servance of  the  most  punctilious  rites. 
Su's  impatience  to  lift  the  veil  of  his 
bride  and  to  gaze  again  upon  her  fea- 
tures was  sorely  tried  by  the  delay  en- 
tailed by  the  tedious  formalities.  At 
last  the  long-wished-for  moment  came. 
Never  had  he  looked  upon  greater  love- 
liness, and  he  thought  that  those  ex- 
quisite features  reflected  a  poetic  soul. 
In  a  moment  of  inspiration  he  took  up 
a  pencil  which  Primrose,  knowing  the 
propensities  of  the  pair,  had  laid  on  the 
table,  and  wrote  as  follows:— 

A  maiden  in  the  harem's  precincts  bred, 
By  song  consoled,  through  song's  enchant- 
ment wed: 
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Snow  hymned  by  Sie*  has  vanished  from 

the  land, 
While  freshly   PaiV  young  willow-buds 

expand. 

With  infinite  admiration  for  the 
genius  of  a  man  who  at  such  a  moment 
could  strike  off  lines  of  such  liquid 
beauty,  Clematis  possessed  herself  of 
the  paper.  Over  and  over  again  she 
read  its  contents,  and  when  eventually 
sleep  clouded  her  eyelids  it  rested 
peacefully  beneath  her  pillow. 

Robert  K.  Douglas. 

1  Sie  Taoyiin  of  the  Tsin  dynasty,  who  likened 
falling  snow  to  willow  catkins  blown  by  the  wind. 
'  I.e.,  Clematis. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
MADAME  TUSSAUD'S. 

To  plume  oneself  on  a  negative  virtue 
is  surely  the  cheapest  form  of  self- 
righteousness,  and  I  am  not  puffed  up 
when  I  declare  that  I  never  was  "one  of 
those  miserable  males"  who  are  ever 
seeking  "sensations"  and  "experiences." 
Indeed,  I  have  often  suspected  that 
these  seekers  are  but  the  figment  of 
certain  philosophic  brains.  We  all, 
naturally,  have  moments  of  boredom 
and  the  desire  for  diversion.  In  such  a 
moment,  yesterday,  I  myself  did  stray 
beyond  the  portal  of  a  scarlet  edifice  in 
the  Marylebone  Road  and  did  wander 
among  wax-works.  My  visit  may  have 
been  a  "sensation"  or  an  "experience," 
or  both,  but  it  was  not  at  all  nice.  In 
future  I  shall  stick  to  ennui. 

What  is  it  that  pervades  that  con- 
gress of  barren  effigies?  Why  Is  the  at- 
mosphere so  sinister,  so  subtly  exhaus- 
tive? They  say  that,  for  all  creatures, 
life  ebbs  lowest  and  death's  meridian  is 
in  those  chill,  still  Intervals  before  the 
sun's  relapse  or  resurrection,  and  I  can 
well  imagine  that,  likewise,  no  invalid, 
laid  among  those  effigies,  could  survive 
for  many  minutes.  They  frightened 
me,  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  little 
child  and  was  taken  to  see  them,  as  a 
treat  In  a  sense,  they  frightened  me 
again,  yesterday.    But  my  fear,  when 


I  came  among  them,  did  not  arise  from 
any  notion  that  they  were  real  men  and 
women,  bewitched  into  an  awful  calm. 
I  could  not  have  cried  to  be  taken  home. 
I  could  not  tear  myself  from  their  com- 
pany. Powerless  of  escape,  as  in  a 
dream,  I  must  needs  wander  on,  paus- 
ing before  each  one  of  those  cadaverous 
and  ignoble  dolls,  hating  the  tallowy 
faces  and  glass  eyes  that  stared  back 
at  me,  the  rusty  clothes,  the  smooth, 
nailless,  little  hands.  I  wished  to 
Heaven  I  had  never  come  into  the  place, 
yet  must  I  needs  stay  there.  The 
orchestra,  playing  lively  tunes,  did  but 
intensify  the  gloom  and  horror  of  the 
exhibition.  One  would  prefer  no  music 
in  a  sarcophagus.  Why  were  they 
ranged  here,  these  dolls?  What  fas- 
cination had  they?  They  were  not  life- 
like.   They  gave  me  no  illusion. 

I  remembered  how  Ouida,  in  one  of 
her  earlier  books,  had  told  us  of  one  who 
came  to  the  dim  hall  of  some  Florentine 
villa,  and,  gazing  round  at  the  pagan 
statues  that  were  there,  had  fancied 
himself  in  the  presence  of  the  immortal 
gods,  and  had  abased  himself  before 
them.  Could  any  man,  I  wondered, 
entering  Madame  Tussaud's  initial 
chamber,  fancy  that  the  old  kings  and 
queens  of  England  had  come  to  life? 
Mrs.  Markham  being  his  sole  authority 
for  most  of  their  faces,  he  would  not  be 
hampered  by  any  positive  conceptions. 
For  aught  one  knows,  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion  may  have  had  some  such  face  as 
yonder  person  on  the  dais,  and  King 
Stephen's  image  may  be  the  image  of 
King  Stephen.  But  oh,  what  stiff  and 
inadequate  absurdities!  That  fatuous 
puppet,  called  Mr.  Gladstone,  In  the 
next  room,  is  scarcely  less  convincing. 
And  even  when  the  familiar  features  of 
some  man  or  woman  have  been 
moulded  correctly,  how  little  one  cares, 
how  futile  it  all  seems!  The  figures  are 
animated  with  no  spark  of  life's  sem- 
blance. Made  in  man's  image,  they  are 
as  man  to  God.  Even  from  that  elab- 
orately set  scene,  representing  a  draw- 
ing room  at  the  court  of  St.  James's, 
one  can  draw  no  possible  illusion.  It  is 
true  that  the  royal  personages,  of  whose 
models  it  is  composed,  are  better  sub- 
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jects  for  ceraceous  art  than  are  any 
humbler  folk.  The  high  remoteness  of 
their  life  tends  to  clear  them  of  obvions 
vivacity,  and  these  wax-works  are  apt 
travesties  of  faces  whose  Olympian 
calm  is  unmingled  with  Olympian  con- 
templativeness.  But  even  this  crowd  of 
models  is  a  failure.  See  how  each 
figure  stands  solitary!  It  is  only  those 
imperceptible  nerve-currents,  passing 
from  one  being  to  another,  that  create 
a  homogeneous  scene. 

Though  these  wax-works  are  made  in 
so  close  an  imitation  of  life,  they  have, 
indeed,  less  verisimilitude  than  the  out- 
come of  any  fine  art.  They  are  most 
nearly  akin  with  statuary,  I  suppose, 
in  that  they  are  themselves  a  form  of 
plastic  art.  But  statuary,  as  Pater 
pointed  out,  in  a  pregnant  (if  rather 
uncouth)  sentence,  moves  us  to  emotion, 
"not  by  accumulation  of  detail,  but  by 
abstracting  from  it."  I  think  that  wax- 
works fail,  because  they  are  not  made 
within  any  of  those  "exquisite  limita- 
tions" of  color,  texture,  proportion,  to 
which  all  visual  arts  must  be  subjected. 
Life,  save  only  through  conventions,  is 
inimitable.  The  more  closely  it  be  aped, 
tne  more  futile  and  unreal  its  copy. 
Well!  And  herein,  perhaps,  lies  the 
secret  of  that  enervation,  which  wax- 
works do  produce  in  many  of  their  be- 
holders. Good  painting  and  good 
sculpture  Inspire  us  with  some  illusion, 
thus  compensating  us  for  what  were 
otherwise  the  fatigue  of  gazing  at  them. 
But  the  best  wax-works  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  specimens  of  ingenuity, 
mysterious  and  elaborate,  always  abor- 
tive. One  marvels  not  that  ^Eneas  wept 
when  he  saw  Troy's  fall  frescoed  on  the 
walls  of  Carthage.  But  could  Louis 
Napoleon,  coming  up  from  Chislehurst 
and  visiting  Madame  Tussaud's,  have 
turned  away,  from  the  presentment  of 
his  lost  pomp,  with  so  terrible  a  heart- 
cry  as  "Quae  regio  in  terris  nostri  non 
plena  laboris"?  I  can  hardly  suppose 
that  any  one  who  ever  saw  his  own 
wax-work  did  not  feel  mortified  and 
sickened.  I  can  imagine  a  man  being 
haunted,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  by  the 
knowledge  that  a  ghastly  double  of  him- 


self is  standing,  all  day  long,  over  a 
number,  to  be  gazed  at  and  "looked  out" 
in  the  catalogue— is  standing  there,  all 
night  long,  in  the  dark.  Is  the  con- 
demned murderer,  I  wonder,  ever  ap- 
palled by  the  thought  of  his  sure  sur- 
vival under  Madame's  roof?  Does  he 
ever  think  that,  soon  after  he,  poor 
wretch,  has  been  slung  down  to  eter- 
nity, another  figure  will  be  propped  up 
in  the  Chamber  of  Horrors? 

Such  were  the  speculations  that  filled 
my  brain,  as  I  roamed  morbidly  around 
the  exhibition.  Though  with  every  mo- 
ment my  vitality  seemed  to  be  ebbing 
lower  and  lower,  though  I  cursed  my- 
self bitterly  for  being  there,  I  could 
not  tear  myself  from  that  gaunt 
hierarchy  of  tongueless  orators,  patriots 
without  blood,  and  kings  whose  insignia 
are  colored  glass.  The  unreality  of 
everything  oppressed  me,  in  brain  and 
body,  with  an  indescribable  lassitude. 
I  felt  dimly  that  the  place  was  terrible, 
everything  in  it  terrible.  Life  was  a 
sacred  thing— why  had  it  been  profaned 
here,  for  so  many  years?  Whence  came 
this  hateful  craft?  With  what  tools,  in 
what  workshop,  who,  for  whose  pleas- 
ure, fashioned  these  awful  Images? 
Images?  Yes,  of  course,  they  were 
images.  .  .  .  But  why  should  Garibaldi 
and  those  others  all  stare  at  me  so 
gravely?  Had  they  some  devil's  power 
of  their  own,  some  mesmerism?  It 
flashed  upon  me  that  as  I  watched 
them,  they  were  stealing  my  life  from 
me,  making  me  one  of  their  own  kind. 
My  brain  seemed  to  be  shrinking,  all 
the  blood  ceasing  In  my  body.  I  would 
not  watch  them.  I  dropped  my  eyelids. 
My  hands  looked  smooth,  waxen,  with- 
out nerves.  I  knew  now  that  I  should 
never  speak  nor  hear  again,  never  move. 
I  took  a  dull  pride,  even,  In  the  thought 
that  this  was  the  very  frock-coat  in 
which  I  had  been  assassinated.  .  .  . 
With  an  effort,  I  pulled  myself  together. 
Looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left,  I  passed,  through  that  morgue  of 
upstanding  corpses,  to  the  entrance, 
down  the  marble  staircase,  out  into  the 
street.  .  .  .  Ah!  It  was  good  to  be  in 
the  street! 

Max  Bekrbohm. 
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Fetich. 


From  The  Speaker. 
FETICH. 

We    have    just    destroyed    another 
strongnold  of  Fetichism  in  West  Africa, 
perhaps  the  foulest  of  all;  but  more  than 
enough  still  remain  for  the  study  of 
those  inquirers  who  seek  the  meaning 
and  the  explanation  of  the  system.    We 
used  to  think  that  explanation  was  not 
needed.      The      word      "superstition" 
sufficed  to  account  for  any  practice  of 
human  beings,  just  as  "instinct"  did  in 
the  case  of  animals.    Each  blocked  the 
path    of    the    investigator,    who    con- 
tentedly set  himself  to  gather  facts  and 
illustrations,  not  trying  to  push  further 
towards  the  hidden  sources  of  things. 
But  of  late  it  has  been  discovered  that 
Fetichism  is  a  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
religious     sentiment     which     perhaps 
every  race  of  mortals  has  traversed.    It 
succeeds    the    state    of    blank    uncon- 
sciousness to  things  supernatural,  and  it 
is  followed  by  Nature- Worship— that  is, 
Fetichism  represents  the  earliest  faint 
adumbration  of  a  deity.    True  negroes 
have  never  got  beyond  that  stage  un- 
aided. 

The  theory  is  reasonable  enough— it 
can  be  argued  without  inconsistency; 
though  if  Nature- Worship  were  put  first 
and  Fetichism  behind  nothing  would  be 
lost  apparently.  But  the  word  must  be 
taken  in  a  limited  sense,  excluding 
much  that  persons  practically  familiar 
with  it  understand  thereby.  The 
learned  refer  to  that  form  of  Fetichism 
which  may  be  called  domestic,  where 
an  individual  chooses  some  paltry  ob- 
ject, as  a  pebble  or  a  bit  of  wood,  and 
makes  it  his  "god"  until  another  object 
of  the  same  sort  catches  his  fancy. 
They  do  not  take  account  of  the  de- 
velopments which  produce  a  theocracy 
like  that  of  Dahomey  or  Benin,  nor  of 
the  strange  and  potent  influence  which 
Fetichism  enjoys  in  our  Christian  col- 
onies. But  there  lies  the  interest  of  the 
system  to  ordinary  men.  Well  do  I 
remember  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, chief  justice  of  the  Gold  Coast,  in 
1872.  He  told  me  that  "the  Fetich 
drove  him  to  despair."  He  felt  himself 
encompassed  by  it  as  soon  as  he  entered 
his  court.    If  any  case  of  such  impor- 


tance that  one  party  could  obtain  the 
help  of  the  Fetich  men,  such  circum- 
stantial evidence  was  forthcoming  that 
he  had  found  himself  obliged  to  deliver 
judgment  against  his  own  strong  con- 
viction.   But  it  was  not  false  swearing 
exactly— that  never  calls  for  remark  in 
negro-land.    Mr.  Marshall  was  satisfied 
that   the   witnesses   who  described   a 
scene  or  a  document,   when    he   had 
reason  to  think  they  were  committing 
perjury,  did,  in  fact,  believe  every  word 
they  said.    And  he  concluded  upon  the 
whole  that  the  Fetich  men  impressed 
these  ideas  upon  them  by  acting  the 
scene  in  their  presence  when  under  the 
influence  of  a  drug.    Thus  they  had  an 
answer  always  ready  when  questioned 
upon  any  detail,  and  they  were  unan- 
imous.   Dr.  Charcot  had  not  published 
his  observations  then  or  Mr.  Marshall 
would  have  explained  the  mystery,  no 
doubt    by    hypnotic    suggestion.     But 
his  perplexity  and  distress  were  great- 
est when  the  matter  at  issue  concerned 
one  of  the  chiefs.    He  had  the  worst 
opinion  of  these  men;  but  I  say  no  more 
on  that  point,  since  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge.    He  declared,  however,  that 
when  a  chief  came  before  his  court  he 
felt    perfectly    helpless.      The    Fetich 
men  took  the  case  out  of  his  hands,  pro- 
ducing  witnesses   of    the    highest   re- 
spectability—as respectability  goes  out 
there— to   depose    whatever    might    be 
desirable.    Not  seldom,  when  the  case 
touched      on      matters      outside      the 
ordinary   experience   of   natives,   they 
swore  to  a  flat  impossibility.    But  that 
demonstration    puzzled    without    con- 
founding them.    Tant  pis  pour  les  faits 
would  express  their  frame  of  mind. 

I  myself  had  a  little  experience  of 
the  Fetich— that  is,  the  incident  passed 
under  my  observation.  Mr.  Selby,  the 
merchant  who  hospitably  entertained 
me  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  was  robbed  of 
his  cash-box.  He  had  such  strong 
ground  to  suspect  his  head  clerk  that  I 
was  surprised  to  see  the  man  at  his 
desk  next  day.  But  Selby,  who  was 
curiously  reticent  on  this  occasion,  told 
me  he  had  not  informed  the  police. 
There  was  a  considerable  sum  in  the 
box.    "The  man  will  abscond  with  it," 
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I  said.  "Oh,  no,"  replied  Selby;  "I  have 
spoken  to  Chief  Something"— a  long- 
legged  veteran  who  dwelt  in  a  tumble- 
down barrack  across  the  road.  And  the 
man  did  not  run  away.  After  this  I 
met  negroes  of  rather  curious  aspect 
always  hanging  about  the  yard  in  which 
he  had  his  office.  From  time  to  time 
they  held  a  brief  interview  with  him. 
Every  day  I  asked,  "What  news?" 
There  was  none,  and  Selby  began  to  get 
irritateu.  At  length  the  head  clerk  van- 
ished, but  I  heard  that  he  had  not  run 
away.  Some  weeks  afterwards,  on  my 
return  from  a  trip,  Selby  showed  me  the 
cash-box;  the  man  had  confessed,  but 
he  would  not  give  up  the  money.  After 
another  pause,  he  brought  half  of  it 
and  Selby  took  him  back  into  his  service. 
Then  I  heard  the  story,  kept  from  me 
hitherto  lest  I  should  chatter. 

Old  traders  do  not  ask  assistance 
from  the  law  in  such  a  case.  They  go 
to  a  friendly  chief  and  invoke  his 
Fetich.  That  paralyzes  the  thief  to 
begin  with— he  cannot  escape.  Then 
the  Fetich  urges  him  somehow  to  con- 
fess. If  he  remain  obstinate,  he  is 
taken  away,  unable  to  resist,  and 
treated.  .Selby  told  me  I  might  have 
seen  his  clerk  in  the  chief's  house  all 
the  time,  free  apparently  to  walk  out  at 
his  pleasure.  But  whatever  the  proc- 
ess, I  should  say  that  man  never  out- 
lived the  effects.  It  was  a  sleek,  sly, 
smiling  negro  who  committed  the  crime; 
the  wretch  who  returned  from  the  do- 
minion of  the  Fetich  was  wrinkled  and 
terror-stricken.  He  seemed  to  be  al- 
ways listening.  But  Selby  assured  me 
that  the  torture  was  altogether  moral, 
and  Mr.  Marshall  inclined  to  the  same 
belief.  Both  ascribed  an  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  poisons  to  the  Fetich  men, 
which  is  at  anybody's  service  for  a 
trifle. 

It  appears,  then,  that  Fetichism  in 
this  aspect  is  identical  with  the  Obi  and 
Voodoo  of  the  West  Indies.  In  another 
aspect  it  represents  to  the  negro  a 
superstitious  feeling  common  enough 
among  ourselves.  A  good  many  of  us 
recognize,  for  example,  that  it  is  "un- 
lucky" to  put  on  the  left  shoe  before  the 
right,  though  we  all  mock  the  notion:  a 


black  man  who  wore  shoes  would  say 
that  it  was  against  his  Fetich.  Indeed, 
many  of  our  old-world  beliefs  relating 
to  witchcraft  may  be  paralleled  in  West 
Africa.  There  was  a  sort  of  bowl  be- 
hind the  door  of  the  "palace"  at  Quisa, 
shaped  of  mud,  attached  to  the  wall— 
our  servants  taught  us  to  call  it  the 
"Fetich  hole."  It  had  been  emptied 
before  my  arrival,  in  search  of  gold,  and 
the  rubbish  taken  out  lay  on  the  floor. 
Amongst  it  was  a  string  of  egg-shells, 
with  a  feather  tied  on  betwixt  each 
pair.  I  think  the  famous  "Witches' 
ladder"  had  not  been  discovered  then, 
in  the  thatch  of  a  Scottish  farmhouse; 
when  I  came  to  hear  the  description,  I 
recognized  that  object  from  the  Fetich 
hole  at  Quisa  without  the  egg-shells. 

To  apply  the  word  Fetichism  to  the 
religious  organization  of  the  great  negro 
monarchies  appears  to  me  misleading. 
It  prevails  there,  of  course.  Kings  and 
priests  and  subjects  all  have  their 
Fetich,  but  the  gods  are  above  that. 
In  the  case  of  Dahomey,  indeed,  snakes 
are  worshipped.  The  use  of  the  term 
"Fetich"  causes  confusion.  It  is 
Portuguese,  but  the  natives  have 
adopted  it  widely,  and  they  apply  it  to 
all  matters  connected  with  their  super- 
stitions, for  which,  of  course,  they  have 
a  distinct  word.  Before  the  philoso- 
phers can  master  the  principle  of  Fetich- 
ism they  must  learn  the  different 
*  notions  and  practices  all  lumped  to- 
gether under  that  title. 


From  Public  Opinion. 
THE  DACOITS  OF  BUKMAH. 

Burma h  is  one  of  the  countries  that 
are  changing  very  fast,  ami  one  of  the 
things  that  has  changed  in  Burmah  is 
the  dacolt.  The  sportive  gentlemen  de- 
scribed by  Rudyard  Kipling  and  others, 
who  crucified  villagers  wholesale  were 
flourishing  in  full  vigor  less  than  ten 
years  ago,  but  they  already  belong  as 
completely  to  the  past  as  Dick  Turpin 
and  his  colleagues  in  England.  No 
doubt  a  fresh  war,  or  any   event  se- 
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riously  shaking  the  British  power  or 
reputation,  might  produce  a  recrudes- 
cence of  the  old  disease,  but  in  the 
mean  time  the  dacoits  have  entirely 
cnanged  their  habits.  Instead  of  living 
together  in  bands  in  the  jungle  they  are 
scattered  through  separate  villages  in 
the  guise  of  peaceful  cultivators.  Dur- 
ing the  day  each  man  attends  to  his 
paddy  fields  just  like  his  neighbors,  and 
it  is  only  at  night  that  they  meet  to- 
gether for  the  despatch  of  their  more 
important  and  lucrative  business. 

Dacoity  as  defined  by  law  is  simply 
robbery  committed  by  a  band  of  five 
men  or  more,  and  it  is  important  only 
because  of  the  Burman's  strong  natural 
propensity  toward  it,  and  the  great 
difficulties  which  his  national  charac- 
ter places  in  the  way  of  his  detection. 
It  must  always  be  remembered  that, 
Burmah  being  in  a  transition  stage  and 
much  less  settled  than  India,  and  the 
government  being  extremely  short- 
handed,  an  immense  amount  of  various 
kinds  of  work  falls  upon  each  single 
English  official.  Hence  it  is  wholly  im- 
possible for  him  to  exercise  any  close 
or  detailed  supervision  over  any  par* 
ticular  part  of  his  district.  This  of 
itself  renders  the  detection  of  criminals 
a  difficult  matter.  When  the  dacoits 
were  in  the  woods  it  was  simply  a  case 
of  turning  out  occasionally  to  hunt 
them  down.  At  present  the  matter 
must  necessarily  be  left  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  natives.  Now,  the  natives  are 
for  the  most  part  honest  and  tolerably 
law-abiding,  and  they  have  no  sym- 
pathy whatever  with  a  man  who  goes 
dacoiting;  but  the  dacoit  goes  armed, 
and  the  supineness  and  cowardice  of 
the  Burman  in  the  presence  of  arms, 
more  particularly  of  firearms,  are  some- 
thing almost  incomprehensible  to  the 
Western  mind.  It  is  quite  sufficient  for 
a  party  of  half-a-dozen  men  to  have  a 
gun  among  them  and  they  may  go  fear- 
lessly to  work  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd. 

But  perhaps  the  strange  workings  of 
the  native  character  are  best  exhibited 
in  the  following  case,  which  occurred 
quite  recently.  The  facts  are  vouched 
for  by  an  English  officer.  There  was  a 
band  of  five  men  who  were  in  the  habit 
of     practising     dacoity     occasionally. 


Three  of  them  came  from  the  same  vil- 
lage—not a  common  thing,  as  it  makes 
detection  easier— the  fourth  from  an- 
other village,  and  as  for  the  fifth,  no 
man  knows  whence  he  came,  for  rea- 
sons that  will  appear.  One  night  these 
five  men,  armed  with  nothing  but  their 
knives  and  spears,  which  are  used  for 
fishing  in  Lower  Burmah,  entered  a 
house,  tied  up  the  owner,  and  began 
plundering.  Now,  this  house  was  in  a 
large  village,  containing  not  only  a 
population  of  some  fourteen  hundred 
but  a  police  post  with  fifteen  native 
policemen  armed  with  Sniders.  The 
alarm  was  given  and  the  house  sur- 
rounded and— then  there  was  a  pause. 
The  robbers  continued  their  work  un- 
disturbed within.  The  villagers— some 
two  hundred  or  three  hundred  able- 
bodied  men,  all  more  or  less  armed- 
sat  around  on  the  dam  which  surrounds 
and  protects  every  house  on  the  delta, 
looked  down  on  the  house,  and  dis- 
cussed the  question;  the  police  stood 
rather  nearer  the  house  and  fired  shots 
into  it  through  the  bamboo  walls,  hurt- 
ing no  one. 

One  solitary  policeman,  after  a  time, 
volunteered  to  advance.  He  crept  up 
quite  close  to  the  house,  and  fired  in 
through  an  opening  in  the  wall;  then 
he  went  further  and  actually  put  his 
head  and  part  of  his  body  through  the 
hole,  apparently  to  see  what  execution 
'he  had  done.  One  of  the  robbers 
promptly  pinned  him  to  the  ground 
with  a  fish-spear,  and  killed  him.  By 
this  time  they  had  completed  their  prep, 
arations,  so  they  sallied  forth,  each 
man  with  his  pack  of  plunder  on  his 
back.  Though  the  house  was  sur- 
rounded, they  appear  to  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  their  way  through, 
only  the  police  fired  after  them  with 
ouck-shot  and  hit  three  of  them  in  the 
cack,  not  seriously  wounding  them. 
But  one  of  the  band  had  the  misfortune 
to  stumble  and  fall.  Instantly  the 
crowd  rushed  upon  him,  and  before  he 
could  rise  literally  hacked  him  to 
pieces,  and  so  effectively  that  not  the 
slightest  clue  to  his  identity  remained. 
He  was  absolutely  destroyed;  no  one 
knows  even  what  was  his  nationality. 
The  other  four  got  clear  away. 
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A  Prayer  to  Spring,  Etc. 


A   PRAYER  TO  SPRING. 

Thou  at  whose  touch  awake   all  sleep- 
ing things, 
Whose  breath  unseals  in  woods  the  frozen 
springs, 

And  life  imparts— 
Whose  smile  relief  and  consolation  brings 
To  breaking  hearts. 

O  spring,  belov'd  of  fruit,  and  field,  and 

flower, 
Whose  finger  on   the  grave,   in   radiant 
hour, 

Can  verdure  spread, 
Vouchsafe  renewal  by  thy  tender  power 
E'en  to  the  dead! 

Let  them  not  outcast  and  abandoned  lie, 
But  let  the  flame  of  immortality 

'Mid  ashes  burn. 
The  one  divinest  hope  in  darkest  night- 
Vision  supreme  of  the  undying  light— 

Of  the  return  I 
Translated  by  C.  E.  Meetkerke,  from  Sully  Prud- 
homme. 

Argosy. 


If  to  feel,  in  the  ink  of  the  slough, 

And  the  sink  of  the  mire, 

Veins  of  glory  and  fire 

Run  through   and  transpierce  and  tran- 
spire, 

And  a  secret  purpose  of  glory  in  every 
part, 

And  the  answering  glory  of  battle  fill  my 
heart; 

To  thrill  with  the  joy  of  girded  men, 

To  go  on  forever  and  fail  and  go  on  again, 

And  be  mauled  to  the  earth  and  arise, 

And  contend  for  the  shade  of  a  word  and  a 
thing  not  seen  with  the  eyes: 

With  the  half  of  a  broken  hope  for  a  pil- 
low at  night 

That  somehow  the  right  is  the  right 

And   the   smooth   shall   bloom   from 
rough: 

Lord,  if  that  were  enough? 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


the 


IF  THIS  WERE  FAITH. 

God,  if  this  were  enough, 

That  I  see  things  bare  to  the  buff, 

And  up  to  the  buttocks  in  mire; 

That  I  ask  nor  hope  nor  hire, 

Nut  in  the  husk, 

Nor  dawn  beyond  the  dusk, 

Nor  life  beyond  death: 

God,  if  this  were  faith? 

Having  felt  thy  wind  in  my  face 

Spit  sorrow  and  disgrace, 

Having  seen  thine  evil  doom 

In  Golgotha  and  Khartum, 

And  the  brutes,  the  work  of  thine  hands, 

Fill  with  injustice  lands 

And  stain  with  blood  the  sea: 

If  still  in  my  veins  the  glee 

Of  the  black  night  and  the  sun 

And  the  lost  battle  run: 

If  an  adept, 

The  iniquitous  lists  I  still  accept 

With  joy,  and  joy  to  endure  and  be  with- 
stood, 

\nd  still  to  battle  and  perish  for  a  dream 
of  good: 

God,  if  that  were  enough? 


THE  lone  wharf. 

The  long  tides  sweep 

Around  its  sleep, 
The  long  red  tiles  of  Tantramar. 

Around  its  dream 

They  hiss  and  stream, 
Sad  for  the  ships  that  have  sailed  afar. 

How  many  lips 
Have  lost  their  bloom, 

How  many  ships 
Gone  down  to  gloom, 

Since  keel  and  sail 
Have  fled  out  from  me 
Over  the  thunder  and  strain  of  the  sea! 

Its  kale-dark  sides 

Throb  in  the  tides; 
'xue  long  winds  over  it  spin  and  hum; 

Its  timbers  ache 

For  memory's  sake, 
And  the  throngs  that  never  again   will 
come. 

How  many  lips 

Have  lost  their  bloom, 
How  many  ships 

Gone  down  to  gloom, 
Since  keel  and  sail 
Have  fled  out  from  me 
Over  the  thunder  and  strain  of  the  sea! 
C.  G.  D.  Robebts. 
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IN  KEDAB'S  TENTS.* 

BY  HENBY  SETOK  MKRRIMAN,  AUTHOB   OF  "THE 
SOWERS." 

Chapter  III. 

LIKE   SHIPS  UPON  THE   SEA. 
rtNo  one  can  be  more  wise  than  destiny.*' 

"What  are  we  waiting  for?  why,  two 
more  passengers,  grand  ladies,  as  they 
tell  me,  and  the  captain  has  gone  ashore 
to  fetch  them,"  the  first  mate  of  the 
Granville  barque  of  London  made 
answer  to  Frederick  Gonyngham,  and 
he  breathed  on  his  fingers  as  he  spoke, 
for  the  north-west  wind  was  blowing 
across  the  plains  of  the  Medoc,  and  the 
sun  had  just  set  behind  the  smoke  of 
Bordeaux. 

The  Granville  was  lying  at  anchor 
in  the  middle  of  the  Garonne  River, 
having  safely  discharged  her  deck  cargo 
of  empty  claret  casks  and  landed  a  cer- 
tain number  of  passengers.  There  are 
few  colder  spots  on  the  Continent  than 
the  sunny  town  of  Bordeaux  when  the 
west  wind  blows  from  Atlantic  wastes 
in  winter  time.  A  fine  powder  of  snow 
scudded  across  the  flat  land,  which  pre- 
sented a  bleak,  brown  face  patched  here 
and  there  with  white.  There  were  two 
more  passengers  on  board  the  Gran- 
ville crouching  in  the  cabin,  two 
French  gentlemen  who  had  taken  pas- 
sage from  London  to  Algeciras,  in 
Spain,  on  their  way  to  Algiers. 

Conyngham,  with  characteristic  good- 
nature, had  made  himself  so  entirely  at 
home  on  board  the  Mediterranean 
trader,  that  his  presence  was  equally 
welcome  in  the  forecastle  and  the  cap- 
tain's cabin.  Even  the  first  mate,  his 
present  interlocutor,  a  grim  man  given 
to  muttered  abuse  of  his  calling,  and  a 
pious  pessimism  in  respect  to  human 
nature,  gradually  thawed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  so  cheerful  an  acceptance  of 
heavy  weather  and  a  clumsy  deck- 
cargo. 

"They  will  be  less  trouble  than  the 
empty  casks,  at  all  events,"  said 
Conyngham,  "because  they  will  keep 
below." 

The  sailor  shook  his  head  forebod- 

1  Copyright,  1806,  by  Henry  Seton  Merriman. 


ingly,    and   took   an    heroic   pinch    of 
snuff. 

"One's  as  capable  of  carrying  mis- 
chief as  the  other,"  he  muttered,  in  the 
bigoted  voice  of  a  married  teetotaler. 

The  ship  was  ready  for  sea,  and  this 
mariner's  spirit  was  ever  uneasy  and 
restless  till  the  anchor  was  on  deck  and 
the  hawser  stowed. 

"There's  a  boat  leaving  the  quay 
now,"  he  added.  "Seems  she's  lum- 
bered up  forrard  wi'  women's  ham- 
per." 

And,  indeed,  the  black  form  of  a  skiff 
so  laden  could  be  seen  approaching 
through  the  driving  snow  and  gloom. 
The  mate  called  to  the  steward  to  come 
on  deck,  and  this  bearded  servitor  of 
dames  emerged  from  the  gallery  with 
up-rolled  sleeves  and  a  fine  contempt 
for  cold  winds.  A  boy  went  forward 
with  a  coil  of  rope  on  his  arm,  for  the 
tide  was  running  hard,  and  the  Garonne 
is  no  ladies'  pleasure  stream.  It  is  no 
easy  matter  to  board  a  ship  in  mid-cur- 
rent when  tide  and  wind  are  at  variance 
and  the  fingers  so  cold  that  a  rope  slips 
through  them  like  a  log-line.  The 
Granville,  having  still  on  board  her 
cargo  of  coal  for  Algeciras,  lay  low  in 
the  water,  with  both  her  anchors  out, 
and  the  tide  singing  round  her  old-fash- 
ioned hempen  hawsers. 

"Now  see  ye  throw  a  clear  rope," 
shouted  the  mate  to  the  boy,  who  had 
gone  forward.  The  proximity  of  the 
land  and  the  approach  of  women— a 
b^te  noire  no  less  dreaded— seemed  to 
flurry  the  brined  spirit  of  the  Gran- 
ville's mate. 

Perhaps  the  knowledge  that  the  end 
of  a  rope,  not  judged  clear,  would  inevi- 
tably be  applied  to  his  own  person, 
shook  the  nerve  of  the  boy  on  the  fore- 
castle; perhaps  his  hands  were  cold  and 
his  faculties  benumbed.  He  cast  a  line 
which  seemed  to  promise  well  at  first. 
Two  coils  of  it  unfolded  themselves 
gradually  against  the  grey  sky,  and 
then  confusion  took  the  others  for  her- 
self. A  British  oath  from  the  deck  of 
the  ship  went  out  to  meet  a  fine  French 
explosion  of  profanity  from  the  boat, 
both  forestalling  the  splash  of  the  tan- 
gled rope  into  the  water  ten  yards  out 
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of  the  reach  of  the  man  who  stood, 
boat-hook  in  hand,  ready  to  catch  it. 
There  were  two  ladies  in  the  stem  of 
the  boat  muffled  up  to  the  eyes,  and  be- 
tokening by  their  attitude  the  hopeless 
despair  and  misery  which  seize  the 
Southern  fair  the  moment  they  embark 
in  so  much  as  a  ferry-boat.  The  fore- 
part of  the  heavy  craft  was  piled  up 
with  trunks  and  other  impedimenta  of 
a  feminine  incongruity.  A  single  boat- 
man had  rowed  the  boat  from  the  shore, 
guiding  it  into  mid-stream,  and  there 
describing  a  circle  calculated  to  ensure 
a  gentle  approach  on  the  lee  side.  This 
man,  having  laid  aside  his  oars,  now 
stood,  boat-hook  in  hand,  awaiting  the 
inevitable  crash.  The  offending  boy 
in  the  bows  was  making  frantic  efforts 
to  haul  in  his  misguided  rope,  but  the 
possibility  of  making  a  second  cast  was 
unworthy  of  consideration.  The  mate 
muttered  such  a  string  of  foreboding 
expletives  as  augured  ill  for  the  delin- 
quent The  boatman  was  preparing  to 
hold  on  and  fend  off  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. A  sudden  gust  of  wind  gave  the 
boat  a  sharp  buffet,  just  as  the  man 
grappled  the  mizzen-chains;  he  over- 
balanced himself,  fell  and  recovered 
himself,  but  only  to  be  jerked  backward 
into  the  water  by  the  boat-hook,  which 
struck  him  in  the  chest. 

"A  moir  cried  the  man,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  muddy  water.  He  rose 
to  the  surface  under  the  ship's  quarter, 
and  the  mate,  quick  as  lightning, 
dumped  the  whole  coil  of  the  slack  of 
the  main  sheet  on  to  the  top  of  him. 
In  a  moment  he  was  at  the  level  of  the 
rail,  the  mate  and  the  steward  hauling 
steadily  on  the  rope,  to  which  he  clung 
with  the  tenacity  and  somewhat  the  at- 
titude of  a  monkey.  At  the  same  in- 
stant a  splash  made  the  rescuers  turn 
in  time  to  see  Conyngham,  whose  coat 
lay  thrown  on  the  deck  behind  them, 
rise  to  the  surface  ten  yards  astern  of 
the  Granville,  and  strike  out  toward 
the  boat  now  almost  disappearing  in 
the  gloom  of  the  night. 

The  water,  which  had  flowed  through 
the  sunniest  of  the  sunny  plains  of 
France,  was  surprisingly  warm,  and 
Conyngham.  soon  recovering  from  the 


shock  of  his  dive,  settled  into  a  quick 
side-stroke.  The  boat  was  close  in 
front  of  him,  and  in  the  semi-darkness 
he  could  see  one  of  the  women  rise 
from  her  seat  and  make  her  way  for- 
ward, while  her  companion  crouched 
lower  and  gave  voice  to  her  dismay  in 
a  series  of  walls  and  groans.  The  more 
intrepid  lady  was  engaged  in  lifting  one 
of  the  heavy  oars,  when  Conyngham 
called  out  in  French:— 

"Courage,  mesdames!  I  will  be  with 
you  in  a  moment" 

Both  turned,  and  the  pallor  of  their 
faces  shone,  whitely  through  the  gloom. 
Neither  spoke,  and  in  a  few  strokes 
Conyngham  came  alongside.  He 
clutched  the  gunwale  with  his  right 
hand  and  drew  himself  breast-high. 

"If  these  ladies,"  he  said,  "will 
kindly  go  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
boat  I  shall  be  able  to  climb  In  without 
danger  of  upsetting." 

"If  mamma  inclines  that  way,  I  think 
it  will  be  sufficient"  answered  the  muf- 
fled form,  which  had  made  its  way  for- 
ward. The  voice  was  clear  and  low, 
remarkably  self-possessed,  and  not 
without  a  suggestion  that  its  possessor 
bore  a  grudge  against  some  person 
present. 

"Perhaps  mademoiselle  is  right"  said 
Conyngham  with  becoming  gravity, 
and  the  lady  in  the  stern  obeyed  her 
daughter's  suggestion  with  the  result 
anticipated.  Indeed,  the  boat  heeled 
over  with  so  much  good  will,  that 
Conyngham  was  lifted  right  out  of  the 
water.  He  clambered  on  board,  and 
immediately  began  shivering,  for  the 
wind  cut  like  a  knife. 

The  younger  lady  made  her  way 
cautiously  back  to  the  seat  which  she 
had  recently  quitted,  and  began  at  once 
to  speak  very  severely  to  her  mother. 
This  stout  and  emotional  person  was 
swaying  backward  and  forward,  and. 
in  the  intervals  of  wailing  and  groan- 
ing called  in  Spanish  upon  several  se- 
lected saints  to  assist  her.  At  times, 
and  apparently  by  way  of  a  change, 
she  appealed  to  yet  higher  powers  to 
receive  her  soul. 

"My  mother,"  said  the  young  lady 
to  Conyngham,  who  had  already  got 
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the  oars  out,  "has  the  heart  of  a  rabbit 
—but  yes,  of  a  very  young  rabbi tP* 

"Madame  may  rest  assured  that  there 
is  no  danger,"  said  Oonyngham. 
"Monsieur  is  an  Englishman?" 
"Yes;  and  a  very  cold  one  at  the  mo- 
ment. If  madame  could  restrain  her 
religious  enthusiasm  so  much  as  to  sit 
still  we  should  make  better  progress." 

He  spoke  rather  curtly,  as  If  refusing 
to  admit  the  advisability  of  manning 
the  boat  with  a  crew  of  black-letter 
saints.  The  manner  in  which  the  boat 
leapt  forward  under  each  stroke  of  the 
oars  testified  to  the  strength  of  bis 
arms  and  madame  presently  subsided 
into  whispers  of  thankfulness,  haviug 
reason,  it  would  seem,  to  be  content 
with  mere  earthly  aid  In  lieu  of  that 
heavenly  intervention  which  ladies  of 
her  species  summon  at  every  turn  of 
life. 

"I  wish  I  could  help  you,"  said  the 
younger  woman  presently,  in  a  voice 
and  manner  suggestive  of  an  energy 
unusual  to  her  countrywomen.  She 
spoke  in  French,  but  with  an  accent 
somewhat  round  and  full,  like  an  En- 
glish accent,  and  Conyngham  divined 
that  she  was  Spanish.  He  thought  also 
that  under  their  outer  wraps  the  ladies 
wore  the  mantilla,  and  had  that  grace- 
ful carriage  of  the  head  which  is  only 
seen  in  the  Peninsular. 

'Thank  you,  mademoiselle,  but  I  am 
making  good  progress,  now.  Can  you 
see  the  ship?" 

She  rose  and  stood  peering  into  the 
.darkness  ahead,  a  graceful,  swaying 
figure.  A  faint  scent,  as  of  some  flower, 
was  wafted  on  the  keen  wind  to  Co- 
nyngham, who  had  already  decided, 
with  characteristic  haste,  that  this 
young  person  was  as  beautiful  as  she 
was  intrepid. 

"Yes,"  she  answered;  "it  is  quite 
clear.  They  are  also  showing  lights  to 
guide  us." 

She  stood  looking  apparently  over  his 
head  toward  the  Granville,  but  when 
she  spoke,  it  would  seem  that  her 
thoughts  had  not  been  fixed  on  that 
vessel. 
"Is  monsieur  a  sailor?"  she  asked. 
"No;  but  I  fortunately  have  a  little 


knowledge  of  such  matters— fortunate 
since  I  have  been  able  to  turn  it  to  the 
use  of  these  ladies." 

"But  you  are  travelling  in  the  Gran- 
ville/' 

"Yes,  I  am  travelling  in  the  Gran- 
ville." 

Over  his  oars  Conyngham  looked 
hard  at  his  interlocutrice,  but  could 
make  out  nothing  of  her  features.  Her 
voice  interested  him,  however,  and  he 
wondered  whether  there  were  ever 
calms  on  the  coast  of  Spain  at  this  time 
of  the  year. 

"Our  sailors,"  said  the  young  lady, 
"in  Spain  are  brave,  but  they  are  very 
cautious.  I  think  none  of  them  would 
have  done  such  a  thing  as  you  have  just 
done  for  us.  We  were  in  danger.  I 
knew  it.    Was  it  not  so?" 

"The  boat  might  have  drifted  against 
some  ship  at  anchor  and  have  upset; 
you  might  also  have  been  driven  out  to 
sea.  They  had  no  boat  on  board  the 
Granville  ready  to  put  out  and  fol- 
low you." 

"Yes;  and  you  saved  us.  But  you 
English  are  of  a  great  courage.  And 
my  mother,  instead  of  thanking  you,  is 
offering  her  gratitude  to  James  and 
John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee;  as  if  they 
had  done  it." 

"I  am  no  relation  to  Zebedee,"  said 
Conyngham,  with  a  gay  laugh;  "ma- 
dame may  rest  assured  of  that." 

"Julia!"  said  the  elder  lady  severely, 
and  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  emanate 
from  a  chest  as  deep  and  hollow  as  an 
octave  cask,  "I  shall  tell  Father  Con- 
cha, who  will  assuredly  reprove  you. 
The  saints  upon  whom  I  called  were 
fishermen,  and  therefore  the  more 
capable  of  understanding  our  great  dan- 
ger. As  for  monsieur,  he  knows  that 
he  will  always  be  in  my  prayers." 

"Thank  you,  madame,"  said  Conyng- 
ham gravely. 

"And  at  a  fitter  time  I  hope  to  ten- 
der him  my  thanks." 

At  this  moment  a  voice  from  the 
Granville  hailed  the  boat,  asking 
whether  all  were  well  and  Mr.  Conyng- 
ham on  board.  Being  reassured  on  this 
point,  the  mate  apparently  attended  to 
another  matter  requiring  his  attention. 
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the  mingled  cries  and  expostulations  of 
the  cabin-boy  sufficiently  indicating  its 
nature. 

The  boat,  under  Conyngham's  strong 
and  steady  strokes,  now  came  slowly 
and  without  mishap  alongside  the  great 
black  hull  of  the  vessel,  and  it  soon  be- 
came manifest  that,  although  all  danger 
was  past,  there  yet  remained  difficulty 
ahead;  for  when  the  boat  was  made 
fast  and  the  ladder  lowered  the  elder 
of  the  two  ladies  firmly  and  emphat- 
ically denied  her  ability  to  make  its 
ascent  The  French  boatman,  shiver- 
ing in  a  borrowed  greatcoat,  and  with 
a  vociferation  which  flavored  the  air 
with  cognac,  added  his  entreaties  to 
those  of  the  mate  and  steward.  In  the 
small  boat  Conyngham,  in  French,  and 
the  .lady's  daughter,  in  Spanish,  repre- 
sented that  at  least  half  of  the  heavenly 
host  having  intervened  to  save  her 
from  so  great  a  peril  as  that  safely 
passed  through,  could  surely  accom- 
plish this  smaller  feat  with  ease.  But 
the  lady  still  hesitated,  and  the  mate, 
having  clambered  down  into  the  boat, 
grabbed  Conyngham's  arm  with  a  large 
and  not  unkindly  hand,  and  pushed 
him  forcibly  toward  the  ladder. 

"You  hadn't  no  business,  Mr.  Co- 
nyngham," he  said  gruffly,  "to  leave 
the  ship  like  that,  and  like  as  not  you've 
got  your  death  of  cold.  Just  you  get 
aboard  and  leave  these  women  to  me. 
You  get  to  your  bunk,  mister,  and 
stooard  '11  bring  you  something  hot." 

There  was  naught  but  obedience  in 
the  matter,  and  Conyngham  was  soon 
between  the  blankets,  alternately  shiv- 
ering and  burning  in  the  first  stages  of 
a  severe  chill. 

The  captain  having  come  on  board, 
the  Granville  presently  weighed  an- 
chor and  on  the  bosom  of  an  ebbing 
tide  turned  her  blunt  prow  toward  the 
winter  sea.  The  waves  out  there  beat 
high,  and  before  the  lights  of  Paullac, 
then  a  mere  cluster  of  fisher's  huts, 
had  passed  away  astern,  the  good  ship 
was  lifting  her  bow  with  a  sense  of  an- 
ticipation, while  her  great  wooden 
beams  and  knees  began  to  strain  and 
creak. 

During  the  following  days,  while  the 


sense  of  spring  and  warmth  slowly  gave 
life  to  those  who  could  breathe  the  air 
on  deck,  Conyngham  lay  in  his  little 
cabin  and  heeded  nothing,  for  when  the 
fever  left  him  he  was  only  conscious 
of  a  great  lassitude,  and  scarce  could 
raise  himself  to  take  such  nourishment 
as  the  steward,  with  a  rough  but  kindly 
skill,  prepared  for  him. 

"Why  the  deuce  I  ever  came,  why 
the  deuce  I  ever  went  overboard  after 
a  couple  of  sefioras  I  don't  know,"  he 
repeated  to  himself  during  the  long 
hours  of  that  long  watch  below. 

Why,  indeed?  except  that  youui  must 
needs  go  forth  into  the  world  and  play 
the  only  stake  it  owns  there.  Nor  is 
Frederick  Conyngham  the  first  who, 
having  no  knowledge  of  the  game  of 
life,  throws  all  upon  the  board  to  wait 
upon  the  hazard  of  a  die. 

Chapter  IV. 

LE   PREMIER   PA8. 

"Be  as  one  that  knoweth  and  yet  holdeth  his 
tongue." 

The  little  town  of  Algeciras  lies,  as 
many  know,  within  sight  of  Gibraltar, 
and  separated  from  that  stronghold  by 
a  broad  bay.  It  is  on  the  mainland  of 
Spain,  and  in  direct  communication  by 
road  with  the  great  port  of  Cadiz.  An- 
other road,  little  better  than  a  bridle- 
path, runs  northward  toward  Ximena, 
and  through  the  corkwood  forests  of 
that  plain  toward  the  mountain  ranges 
that  rise  between  Ronda  and  the  sea. 

By  this  bridle-path,  it  is  whispered, 
a  vast  smuggled  commerce  has  ever 
found  passage  to  the  mainland,  and 
scarce  a  boatman  or  passenger  lands  at 
Algeciras  from  Gibraltar  but  carries 
somewhere  on  his  person  as  much  to- 
bacco as  he  may  hope  to  conceal  with 
safety.  Algeciras,  with  its  fair,  white 
houses,  its  prim  church  and  sleepy 
quay,  where  the  blue  waters  lap  and 
sparkle  in  innocent  sunlight,  is,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  a  town  of  small  virtue,  and 
the  habitation  of  scoundrels;  for  this 
is  the  stronghold  of  those  oontrabandista 
whom  song  and  legend  have  praised  as 
the  boldest,  the  merriest,  the  most  ro- 
mantic of  law-breakers.    Indeed,  In  this 
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country  the  man  who  can  boast  of  a 
smuggling  ancestry  holds  high  his  head 
and  looks  down  on  honest  folk. 

The  Granville,  having  dropped  an- 
chor to  the  north  of  the  rough  stone 
pier,  was  soon  disburdened  of  her  pas- 
sengers, the  ladies  going  ashore  with 
undisguised  delight,  and  leaving  be- 
hind them  many  gracious  messages  of 
thanks  to  the  gentleman  whose  gal- 
lantry had  resulted  so  disastrously,  for 
Gonyngham  was  still  in  bed,  though 
now  nearly  recovered.  Truth  to  tell 
he  did  not  hurry  to  make  his  appear- 
ance in  the  general  cabin,  and  came  on 
deck  a  few  hours  after  the  departure  of 
the  ladies,  whose  gratitude  he  desired 
to  avoid. 

Two  days  of  the  peerless  sunshine  of 
these  southern  waters  completely  re- 
stored him  to  health,  and  he  prepared 
to  go  ashore.  It  was  afternoon  when 
his  boat  touched  the  beach,  and  the 
idlers,  without  whom  no  Mediterranean 
seaboard  is  complete,  having  passed 
the  heat  of  the  day  in  a  philosophic 
apathy,  amounting  in  many  cases  to  a 
siesta,  now  refused  themselves  suffi- 
ciently to  take  a  dignified  and  indiffer- 
ent interest  in  the  new  arrival.  A  num- 
ber of  boys,  an  old  soldier,  several 
artillery  men  from  the  pretty  and 
absolutely  useless  fort,  a  priest,  and  a 
female  vendor  of  oranges  put  them- 
selves about  so  much  as  to  congregate 
in  a  little  knot  at  the  spot  where  Co- 
nyngham   landed. 

"Body  of  Bacchus!"  said  the  priest, 
with  a  pinch  of  snuff  poised  before  his 
long  nose;  "an  Englishman.  See  his 
gold  watch-chain." 

This  remark  called  forth  several 
monosyllabic  sounds,  and  the  onlook- 
ers watched  the  safe  discharge  of  Co- 
nyngham's  personal  effects  with  a 
characteristic  placidity  of  demeanor, 
which  was  at  once  tolerant  and  gently 
surprised.  That  any  one  should  have 
the  energy  to  come  ashore  when  he  was 
comfortable  on  board,  or  leave  the 
shore  when  amply  provided  there  with 
sunshine,  elbow-room,  and  other  neces- 
saries of  life,  presented  itself  to  them 
as  a  fact  worthy  of  note,  but  not  of 
emulation.    The   happiest  man   is    he 


who  has  reduced  the  necessities  of  life 
to  a  minimum. 

No  one  offered  to  assist  Gonyngham. 
In  Spain  the  onlooker  keeps  his  hands 
in  his  pockets. 

"The  English,  see  you,  travel  for 
pleasure,"  said  the  old  soldier,  nodding 
his  head  in  the  direction  of  Gibraltar, 
pink  and  shimmering  across  the  bay. 

The  priest  brushed  some  stray  grains 
of  snuff  from  the  front  of  his  faded  cas- 
sock, once  black,  but  now  of  a  greeny- 
brown.  He  was  a  singularly  tall  man, 
gaunt  and  grey,  with  deep  lines  drawn 
downward  from  eye  to  chin.  His 
mouth  was  large  and  tender,  with  a 
humorous  corner  ever  awaiting  a  Jest 
His  eyes  were  sombre  and  deeply 
shaded  by  grey  brows,  but  one  of  them 
had  a  twinkle  lurking  and  waiting,  as 
in  the  corner  of  his  mouth. 

"Every  one  stretches  his  legs  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  his  coverlet,"  he 
said,  and,  turning,  he  courteously 
raised  his  bat  to  Gonyngham,  who 
passed  at  that  moment  on  his  way  to 
the  hotel.  The  little  knot  of  onlookers 
broke  up,  and  the  boys  wandered 
toward  the  fort,  before  the  gate  of 
which  a  game  at  bowls  was  in  prog- 
ress. 

"The  padre  has  a  hungry  look,"  re- 
flected Gonyngham.  "Think  I'll  invite 
him  to  dinner." 

For  Geoffrey  Horner  had  succeeded 
in  conveying  more  money  to  the  man 
who  had  taken  his  sins  upon  himself, 
and  while  Gonyngham  possessed  money 
he  usually  had  the  desire  to  spend  it. 

Gonyngham  went  to  the  Fonda  della 
Marina,  which  stands  to-day,  a  house 
of  small  comfort  and  no  great  outward 
cleanliness;  but,  as  in  most  Spanish 
inns,  the  performance  was  better  than 
the  promise,  and  the  bedroom  offered 
to  the  traveller  was  nothing  worse  than 
bare  and  ill-furnished.  With  what 
Spanish  he  at  this  time  possessed  the 
Englishman  made  known  his  wants, 
and  inquired  of  the  means  of  prosecut- 
ing his  journey  to  Ronda. 

"You  know  the  Captain-General  Vln- 
cente  of  Ronda?"  he  asked. 

"But  yes;  by  reputation.  Who  does 
not  in  Andalusia?"  replied  the  host,  a 
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stout  man  who  had  once  cooked  for  a 
military  mess  at  Gibraltar,  and  pro- 
fessed himself  acquainted  with  the  re- 
quirements of  English  gentlemen. 

"I  have  a  letter  to  General  Vincente, 
and  must  go  to  Ronda  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. These  are  stirring  times  in 
Spain." 

The  man's  bland  face  suddenly  as- 
sumed an  air  of  cunning,  and  he 
glanced  over  his  shoulder  to  see  that 
none  overheard. 

"Your  excellency  is  right,"  he  an- 
swered. "But  for  such  as  myself  one 
side  is  as  good  as  another.  Is  it  not 
so?  Oarlist  or  iChristino— the  money 
is  the  same." 

"But  here  in  the  South  there  are  no 
Carlists." 

"Who  knows?"  said  the  innkeeper 
with  outspread  hands.  "Anything  that 
his  excellency  requires  shall  be  forth- 
coming," he  added  grandiosely.  "This 
is  the  dining-room,  and  here  at  the  side 
a  little  saloon  where  the  ladies  sit.  But 
at  present  we  have  only  gentlemen  in 
the  hotel,  it  being  the  winter  time." 

"Then  you  have  other  guests?"  in- 
quired Conyngham. 

"But  yes;  always.  In  Algeciras 
there  are  always  travellers— noblemen, 
like  his  excellency,  for  pleasure;  others 
for  commerce,  the  government,  the 
politics." 

"No  flies  enter  a  shut  mouthv  my 
friend,"  said  a  voice  at  the  door,  and 
both  turned  to  see  the  priest  who  had 
witnessed  Conyngham's  arrival  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway. 

"Pardon,  sefior,"  said  the  old  man, 
coming  forward  with  his  shabby  hat  in 
his  hand— "pardon  my  Interruption. 
I  came  at  an  opportune  moment,  for  I 
heard  the  word  politics." 

He  turned  and  shook  a  lean  finger  at 
the  Innkeeper,  who  was  backing  toward 
the  door  with  many  bows. 

"Ah,  bad  Miguel!"  he  said.  "Will 
you  make  it  impossible  for  gentlemen 
to  put  up  at  your  execrable  inn?  The 
man's  cooking  Is  superior  to  his  discre- 
tion, sefior.  I,  too,  am  a  traveller,  and 
for  the  moment  a  guest  here,  I  have 
the  honor.  My  name  is  Concha,  the 
Padra  Concha,  a  priest,  as  you  see." 


Conyngham  nodded,  laughing  frankly. 

"Glad  to  meet  you,"  he  said.  "I 
saw  you  as  I  came  along.  My  name  Is 
Conyngham,  and  I  am  an  Englishman, 
as  you  hear.  I  know  very  little  Span- 
ish." 

"That  will  come,  that  will  come," 
said  the  priest,  moving  toward  the  win- 
dow. "Perhaps  too  soon,  if  you  are 
going  to  stay  any  length  of  time  in  this 
country.  Let  me  advise  you;  do  not 
learn  our  language  too  quickly." 

He  shook  his  head  and  moved  toward 
the  open  window. 

"See  to  your  girths  before  you 
mount.  Eh?  Here  is  the  veranda, 
where  it  is  pleasant  in  the  afternoon. 
Shall  we  be  seated?  That  chair  has 
but  three  legs.  Allow  me;  this  one  is 
better." 

He  spoke  with  the  grave  courtesy  of 
his  countrymen  for  every  Spaniard, 
even  the  lowest  muleteer,  esteems  him- 
self a  gentleman,  and  knows  how  to  act 
as  such.  The  Padre  Concha  had  a 
pleasant  voice  and  habit  of  gesticulat- 
ing slowly  with  one  large  and  not 
too  clean  hand  that  suggested  the  pul- 
pit He  had  led  the  way  to  a  spacious 
veranda,  where  there  were  small  tables 
and  chairs,  and  at  the  outer  corners 
orange-trees  in  square  green  boxes. 

"We  will  have  a  bottle  of  wine.  Is 
it  not  so?  Yes,"  he  said,  and  gravely 
clapped  his  hands  together  to  summon 
the  waiter,  an  Oriental  custom  still  in 
use  in  the  Peninsular. 

The  wine  was  brought  and  duly  un- 
corked, during  which  ceremony  the 
priest  waited  and  watched  with  the 
pre-occupied  air  of  a  host  careful  for 
the  entertainment  of  his  guest.  He 
tasted  the  wine  critically. 

"It  might  be  worse,"  be  said.  "I 
beg  you  to  excuse  it  not  being  better." 

There  was  something  simple  in  the 
old  man's  manner  that  won  Conyng- 
ham's regard. 

"The  wine  Is  excellent,"  he  said. 
"It  is  my  welcome  to  Spain." 

"Ah!  Then  this  is  your  first  visit  to 
this  country,"  the  priest  said  indiffer- 
ently, his  eyes  wandering  to  the  open 
sea,  where  a  few  feluccas  lay  be- 
calmed. 
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"Yes." 

Conyngham  turned  and  looked 
toward  the  sea  also.  It  was  late  in  the 
afternoon  and  a  certain  drowsiness  of 
the  atmosphere  made  conversation  even 
between  comparative  strangers  a 
slower,  easier  matter  than  with  us  in 
the  brisk  North.  After  a  moment  the 
Englishman  turned  with,  perhaps,  the 
intention  of  studying  his  companion's 
face,  only  to  find  the  deep  grey  eyes 
fixed  on  his  own. 

"Spain,"  said  the  padre,  "is  a  won- 
derful country— rich,  beautiful,  with  a 
climate  like  none  in  Europe;  but 
God  and  the  devil  come  to  closer  quar- 
ters here  than  elsewhere.  Still,  for  a 
traveller— for  pleasure— I  think  this 
country  is  second  to  none." 

"I  am  not  exactly  a  traveller  for 
pleasure,  my  father." 

"Ah!"  and  Concha  drummed  idly  on 
the  table  with  his  fingers. 

"I  left  England  in  haste,"  added  Co- 
nyngham  lightly. 

"Ah!" 

"And  it  will  be  inexpedient  for  me  to 
return  for  some  months  to  come.  I 
thought  of  taking  service  in  the  army, 
and  have  a  letter  to  General  Vincente, 
who  lives  at  Ronda,  as  I  understand, 
sixty  miles  from  here,  across  the  moun- 
tains." 

"Yes,"  said  the  priest  thoughtfully; 
"Ronda  is  sixty  miles  from  here, 
across  the  mountains." 

He  was  watching  a  boat,  which  ap- 
proached the  shore  from  the  direction 
of  Gibraltar.  The  wind  having 
dropped,  the  boatmen  had  lowered  the 
sail  and  were  now  rowing,  giving  voice 
to  a  song,  which  floated  across  the 
smooth  sea  sleepily.  It  was  an  ordi- 
nary Algeclras  wherry,  built  to  carry 
a  little  cargo  and  perhaps  a  dozen  pas- 
sengers, a  fishing-boat  that  smelt 
strangely  of  tobacco.  The  shore  was 
soon  reached,  and  the  passengers, 
numbering  half-a-dozen,  stepped  over 
the  gunwale  on  to  a  small  landing- 
stage.  One  of  them  was  better  dressed 
than  his  companions,  a  smart  man  with 
a  bright  flower  in  the  buttonhole  of  his 
Jacket,  carrying  the  flowing  cloak, 
brightly  lined  with  colored  velvet,  with- 


out which  no  Spaniard  goes  abroad  at 
sunset.  He  looked  toward  the  hotel, 
and  was  evidently  speaking  of  it  with  a 
boatman,  whose  attitude  was  full  of 
promise  and  assurance. 

The  priest  rose  and  emptied  his  glass. 

"I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me.  Ves- 
pers wait  for  no  man,  and  I  hear  the 
bell,"  he  said  with  a  grave  bow,  and 
went  indoors. 

Left  to  himself,  Gonyngham  lapsed 
into  the  easy  reflections  of  a  man  whose 
habit  it  is  to  live  for  the  present,  leav- 
ing the  future  and  the  past  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  Perhaps  he  thought,  as 
some  do,  that  the  past  dies— which  is 
a  mistake.  The  past  only  sleeps,  and 
we  carry  it  with  us  through  life,  slum- 
bering. Those  are  wise  who  bear  it 
gently,  so  that  it  may  never  be  aroused. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  Gibraltar,  a 
huge  couchant  lion  across  the  bay,  was 
fading  into  the  twilight  of  the  east, 
when  a  footstep  in  the  dining-room 
made  Conyngham  turn  his  head,  half 
expecting  the  return  of  Father  Concha. 
But  in  the  doorway  and  with  the  evi- 
dent Intention  of  coming  toward  him- 
self, Conyngham  perceived  a  handsome, 
dark-faced  man,  of  medium  height, 
with  a  smart  moustache  brushed  up- 
ward, clever  eyes,  and  the  carriage  of  a 
soldier.  This  stranger  unfolded  his 
cloak,  for  in  Spain  it  is  considered  ill- 
mannered  to  address  a  stranger  and 
remain  cloaked. 

"Sefior,"  he  said,  with  a  gesture  of 
the  hat  courteous,  and  yet  manly 
enough  to  savor  more  of  the  camp  than 
the  court— "sefior,  I  understand  that 
you  are  journeying  to  Ronda." 

"Yes." 

"I,  too,  Intended  to  go  across  the 
mountains,  and  hoped  to  arrive  here  in 
time  to  accompany  friends,  who,  I  hear, 
have  already  started  on  their  journey. 
I  have  also  received  letters  which  neces- 
sitate my  return  to  Malaga.  You  have 
already  divined  that  I  come  to  ask  a 
favor." 

He  brought  forward  a  chair  and  sat 
down,  drawing  from-  his  pocket  a  silver 
cigarette-case,  which  he  offered  to  the 
Englishman.  There  was  a  certain  pic- 
turesqueness  in  the  man's  attitude  and 
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manner.  His  face  and  movements  pos- 
sessed a  suggestion  of  energy  which 
seemed  out  of  place  here  in  the  sleepy 
South,  and  stamped  him  as  a  native, 
not  of  dreamy  Andalusia,  but  of  La 
Mancha,  perhaps,  where  the  wit  of 
Spain  is  concentrated;  or  of  fiery 
Catalonia,  where  discontent  and  unrest 
are  in  the  very  atmospnere  of  the 
brown  hills.  This  was  a  Spanish  gen- 
tleman in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  as 
scrupulous  in  personal  cleanliness  as 
any .  Englishman,  polished,  accom- 
plished, bright,  and  fascinating,  and 
yet  carrying  with  him  a  subtle  air  of 
melancholy  and  romance  which  lingers 
still  among  the  men  and  women  of 
aristocratic  Spain. 

"'Tis  but  to  carry  a  letter,"  he  ex- 
plained, "and  to  deliver  it  into  the  hand 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
Ah,  I  would  give  five  years  of  life  to 
touch  that  hand  with  my  lips!" 

He  sighed,  gave  a  little  laugh  which 
was  full  of  meaning  and  yet  quite  free 
from  self-consciousness,  and  lighted  a 
fresh  cigarette.  Then,  after  a  little 
pause,  he  produced  the  letter  from  an 
inner  pocket,  and  laid  it  on  the  table  in 
front  of  Conyngham.  It  was  ad- 
dressed, "To  the  Sefiorita  G.  B.,"  and 
had  a  subtle  scent  of  mignonette.  The 
envelope  was  of  a  delicate  pink. 

"A  love-letter,"  said  Conyngham 
bluntly. 

The  Spaniard  looked  at  him  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Ah!  you  do  not  understand,"  he 
said,  "in  that  cold  country  of  the  North. 
If  you  stay  in  Spain  perhaps  some 
dark-eyed  one  will  teach  you.  But," 
and  his  manner  changed  with  theatrical 
rapidity  as  he  laid  his  slim  hand  on  the 
letter,  "if,  when  you  see  her,  you  love 
her,  I  will  kill  you." 

Conyngham  laughed  and  held  out  his 
hand  for  the  letter. 

"It  is  insufficiently  addressed,"  he 
said  practically.  "How  shall  I  find 
this  lady?" 

"Her  name  is  Barenna— the  Sefiorita 
Barenna.    That  is  sufficient  in  Honda." 

Conyngham  took  up  the  letter  and 
examined  it. 

"It  is  of  importance,"  he  said. 


"Of  the  utmost." 

"And  of  value?" 

"Of  the  greatest  value  in  the  world 
to  me." 

The  Spaniard  rose  and  took  up  his 
cloak,  which  he  had  thrown  over  the 
back  of  the  nearest  chair,  not  forgetting 
to  display  a  picturesque  corner  of  its 
bright  lining. 

"You  swear  you  will  deliver  it,  only 
with  your  own  hand,  only  to  the  hand 
of  the  Sefiorita  Barenna!  And  you  will 
observe  the  strictest  secrecy." 

"Oh,  yes,"  answered  Conyngham 
carelessly;  "if  you  like." 

The  Spaniard  turned,  and  leaning  one 
hand  on  the  table,  looked  almost 
fiercely  into  his  companion's  face. 

"You  are  an  Englishman,"  he  said, 
"and  an  Englishman's  word— is  it  not 
known  all  the  world  over?" 

"In  the  North,  in  my  country,  where 
Wellington  fought,  the  peasants  still 
say,  'Word  of  an  Englishman/  instead 
of  an  oath." 

He  threw  his  cloak  over  his  shoulder 
and  stood  looking  down  at  his  compan- 
ion with  a  little  smile,  as  if  he  were 
proud  of  him. 

"There!"  he  said.  "A<Ko*.  My  name 
is  Larralde;  but  that  is  of  no  conse- 
quence.   AdioB" 

With  a  courteous  bow  he  took  his 
leave,  and  Conyngham  presently  saw 
him  walking  down  to  the  landing-stage. 
It  seemed  that  this  strange  visitor  was 
about  to  depart  as  abruptly  as  he  had 
come.  Conyngham  rose  and  walked  to 
the  edge  of  the  veranda,  where  he  stood 
watching  the  departure  of  the  boat  in 
which  his  new  friend  had  taken  pas- 
sage. 

While  he  was  standing  there  the  old 
priest  came  quietly  out  of  the  open  win- 
dow of  the  dining-room.  He  saw  the 
letter  lying  on  the  table  where  Conyng- 
ham had  left  it.  He  approached,  his 
shabby  old  shoes  making  no  sound  on 
the  wooden  flooring,  and  read  the  ad- 
dress written  on  the  pink  and  scented 
envelope.  When  the  Englishman  at 
length  turned  he  was  alone  on  the  ve- 
randa with  the  wine-bottle,  the  empty 
glasses,  and  the  letter. 
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From  Cosmopolis. 
LITERARY  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Knowing  both  Kingsley  and  Froude 
very  Intimately,  I  soon  came  to  know 
many  of  their  friends,  though  my  resi- 
dence at  Oxford  kept  me  clear  from 
the  vortex  of  literary  society  in  Lon- 
don. In  some  respects  I  regretted  it, 
but  in  others  I  found  it  a  great  bless- 
ing. It  requires  not  only  mental,  but 
considerable  physical  strength  to  stand 
the  wear  and  tear  of  London  life,  and 
I  confess  I  never  could  understand  how 
some  of  my  friends,  Browning,  Tyn- 
dall,  Huxley,  M.  Arnold,  and  others, 
could  manage  to  do  any  serious  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  serve  the  Moloch 
of  Society  to  whom  so  many  men  and 
women  in  London  offer  themselves  and 
their  children  as  willing  sacrifices. 
They  had  not  only  to  dine  out  and  lose 
their  evenings,  but  wherever  they  went 
they  had  to  shine,  they  had  often  to 
make  speeches,  long  speeches,  at  public 
dinners,  they  came  home  tired  and 
slept  badly,  and  in  the  morning  they 
were  interrupted  again  by  letters,  by 
newspapers,  by  calls,  then  by  meetings 
and  committees,  by  the  Inevitable  leav- 
ing of  cards,  and,  lastly,  there  was 
with  many  of  them  their  official  work. 
Society  is  a  voracious  animal,  and  has 
deprived  the  world  of  much  that  can 
only  be  the  outcome  of  quiet  hours,  of 
continuous  thought,  and  of  uninter- 
rupted labor.  These  men  must  have 
had  not  only  the  brain,  but  the  physi- 
cal constitution  also  of  giants,  to  sur- 
vive this  constant  social  worry. 

A  quiet  dinner  with  a  few  friends  is 
pleasant  enough,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  social  friction  may  even  be  useful  in 
keeping  us  from  rusting;  nay,  a  casual 
collision  with  a  kindred  spirit  may 
sometimes  call  forth  sparks  which  can 
be  turned  into  light  and  heat.  But  to 
dress,  to  drive  a  few  miles,  then  to  be 
set  down,  possibly,  between  two  stran- 
gers who  have  little  to  say  and  much  to 
ask,  and  who,  ill-luck  will  have  it,  may 
not  even  be  beautiful  or  charming,  is 
a  torture  to  which  men  like  Browning 
and  M.  Arnold  ought  never  to  have  sub- 
mitted. An  afternoon  tea  is  a  far  more 
rational   amusement,    because    people 


are  not  kept  chained  for  two  hours  to 
one  chair  and  two  neighbors,  but  can 
move  about  and  can  pick  out  some  of 
the  people  whom  they  really  wish  to 
talk  to.  Even  a  luncheon  is  more  bear- 
able, for  it  does  not  last  so  long,  and 
one  may  And  a  chance  of  talking  to 
one's  friends.  But  dinners  are  tor- 
tures, survivals  of  the  dark  ages  for 
which  there  is  no  longer  any  excuse, 
and  I  believe  that  more  people,  and 
good  people,  too,  have  fallen  victims  to 
dinners,  public  or  private,  than  have 
broken  their  necks  in  the  hunting 
fields. 

I  had  hoped  at  one  time  that  the 
aesthetic  stage  through  which  English 
society  passed  would  have  put  an  end 
to,  or  would  at  least  have  modified, 
these  social  gobblings.  Surely  it  is  a 
most  unbeautiful  sight  to  see  a  number 
of  people,  young  and  old,  with  or  with- 
out teeth,  filling  their  mouths  with 
mutton  or  beef,  chewing,  denticating, 
masticating  their  morsels,  and  then 
washing  them  down  with  wine  or 
water.  No  doubt  It  can  be  done  inof- 
fensively, or  even  daintily.  Eastern 
ladies  know  how  to  throw  small  mor- 
sels of  food  into  their  open  mouths 
with  their  fingers,  and  Eastern  poets 
describe  this  performance  with  rap- 
ture. Chinese  poets  become  eloquent 
even  over  chop-sticks  as  handled  by 
their  fair  ones.  But  for  all  that,  the 
Hindus  seem  to  me  to  show  their  good 
taste  by  retiring  while  they  feed,  and 
reappearing  only  after  they  have 
washed  their  hands  and  face.  Why 
should  we  be  so  anxious  to  perform 
this  no  doubt  necessary  function  before 
the  eyes  of  our  friends?  Could  not  at 
least  the  grosser  part  of  feeding  be  per- 
formed in  private,  and  the  social  gath- 
ering begin  at  the  dessert,  or  with  men, 
at  the  wine,  so  as  to  have  a  real 
8ympo8ionf  not  a  Symphagiont  But  I 
am  on  dangerous  ground,  and  shall 
broach  no  further  heresies. 

Life  at  Oxford  has  many  advantages. 
Of  course  our  London  friends  tell  us 
that  we  are  mere  provincials,  but  that 
is  a  relative  expression,  and,  anyhow, 
we  enjoy  life  in  peace.  It  is  true  we 
have  not  shaken  off  the  regular  sot  iety 
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dinners  altogether,  but  no  one  Is  of- 
fended If  his  friends  tell  him  that  they 
are  too  busy  to  dine  out.  And  we  still 
have  our  pleasant  small  dinners  or 
luncheons  of  four,  six,  at  the  utmost 
eight  people,  when  you  can  really  see 
and  enjoy  your  friends,  and  not  only 
roast  beef  and  port.  In  former  years, 
when  I  first  came  to  Oxford,  it  was  dif- 
ferent, but  then  the  evil  was  chiefly 
confined  to  heads  of  colleges  and  halls, 
and  there  were  even  then  exceptions, 
where  you  dined  to  meet  a  few  friends, 
and  not  simply  to  lay  in  food. 

One  of  my  earliest  dinners  I  remem- 
ber at  Oxford  was  to  meet  Thackeray. 
Thackeray  was  then  writing  "Es- 
mond," and  a  Mr.  Stoddard— a  fellow 
of  St.  John's  College— asked  me  to  meet 
him  at  dinner.  We  were  only  four,  and 
we  were  all  very  much  awed  by  Thack- 
eray's presence,  particularly  I,  not  be- 
ing able  as  yet  to  express  myself  freely 
in  English.  We  sat  silent  for  some 
time,  no  one  ventured  to  make  the  first 
remark,  the  soup  was  over,  and  there 
was  a  fine  John  Dor6  on  the  table  wait- 
ing to  be  splayed.  We  were  hoping  for 
some  brilliant  sally  from  Thackeray, 
but  nothing  came.  At  last  Thackeray 
suddenly  turned  his  large  spectacled 
eyes  on  me  and  said,  "Are  you  going  to 
eat  your  own  ancestor?"  I  stared, 
everybody  else  stared.  At  last  we  gave 
it  up,  and  Thackeray,  looking  very 
grave  and  learned,  said,  "Surely  you 
are  the  son  of  the  Dorian  Mtiller— the 
Mliller  who  wrote  that  awfully  learned 
book  on  the  Dorians;  and  was  not  John 
Dore  the  ancestor  of  all  the  Dorians!" 
There  was  a  general  "Oh,  oh!"  but  the 
ice  was  broken,  and  no  one  after  this 
horrible  pun  was  afraid  of  saying  any- 
thing. All  I  could  tell  Thackeray  was 
that  I  was  not  the  son  of  Otfried  Mtil- 
ler, who  wrote  on  the  Dorians,  but  of 
Wilhelm  Mtiller  the  poet,  who  wrote 
"Die  Homerische  Vorschule,"  and  as  to 
John  Dor6  being  our  ancestor,  how 
could  that  be?  The  original  John 
Dore,  so  I  have  been  told,  was  il  Jani- 
tore,  that  is,  St.  Peter,  and  had  no  wife 
—or  at  least  he  never  acknowledged  her 
in  public.  Though  all  this  did  not 
promise  well,  yet  the  rest  of  our  little 


dinner  party  was  more  successful;  it 
became  noisy  and  even  brilliant. 

Thackeray  from  his  treasures  of  wit 
and  sarcasm  poured  out  anecdote  after 
anecdote;  he  used  plenty  of  vinegar 
and  cayenne  pepper,  but  there  was  al- 
ways a  flavor  of  kindliness  and  good 
nature,  even  in  his  most  cutting  re- 
marks. I  saw  more  of  him  when  he 
came  to  Oxford  to  lecture  on  the  Four 
Georges,  and  when  he  stood  for  Parlia- 
ment and  was  defeated  by  Cardwell 
and  Charles  Neate.  After  one  of  his 
lectures,  when  I  expressed  my  delight 
with  his  brilliant  success,  "Wait,  wait," 
he  said,  "the  time  will  come  when  you 
will  lecture  at  Oxford."  At  that  time 
my  English  was  still  very  fragmentary, 
and  there  was  no  idea  of  my  staying 
in  England,  still  less  of  my  ever  becom- 
ing a  professor  at  Oxford. 

Thackeray's  novels  were  a  great  de- 
light to  me  then,  and  some  have  re- 
mained so  for  life.  Still,  there  is  a 
fashion  in  everything,  in  literature 
quite  as  much  as  in  music,  and  when 
lately  reading  "The  Newcomes,"  I  was 
surprised  at  the  meagreness  of  the  dia- 
logue, the  very  dialogues  for  which  we 
felt  so  impatient  from  month  to  month, 
when  the  book  first  came  out  in  num- 
bers. Still  one  always  recognizes  in 
Thackeray  the  powerful  artist,  who, 
like  a  Japanese  painter,  will  with  a 
few  lines  place  a  living  man  or  woman 
before  you,  never  to  be  forgotten. 

I  am  sorry  I  missed  seeing  and 
knowing  more  of  Charles  Dickens.  I 
met  him  in  my  very  early  days  with  a 
friend  of  mine  at  some  tavern  in  the 
Strand,  but  did  not  see  him  again  till 
quite  at  the  end  of  his  career,  when  he 
was  giving  readings  from  his  novels, 
and  knew  how  to  make  his  audiences 
either  weep  or  laugh.  Still  I  am  glad 
to  have  seen  him  in  the  flesh,  both  as 
a  young  and  as  an  old  man.  However 
wide  apart  our  interests  in  life  might 
be,  no  one  who  had  read  his  novels 
could  look  on  Dickens  as  a  stranger. 
He  knew  the  heart  of  man  to  the  very 
core,  and  could  draw  a  picture  of  hu- 
man suffering  with  a  more  loving  hand 
than  any  other  English  writer.  He 
also  possessed  now  and  then  the  grand 
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style,  and  even  in  his  pictures  of  still 
life  the  hand  of  the  master  can  always 
be  perceived.  He  must  have  shed 
many  a  tear  over  the  deathbed  of  poor 
Joe;  he  must  have  chuckled  and 
shouted  over  Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr.  Tup- 
man  going  out  partridge  shooting. 
Perhaps  to  our  taste  .as  it  now  is,  some 
of  his  characters  are  too  sentimental 
and  simpering,  but  there  are  few  writ- 
ers now  who  could  create  his  child- 
wife.  It  always  seemed  to  me  very 
strange  that  my  friend  Stanley,  though 
he  received  Dickens  among  the  great 
ones  of  Westminster  Abbey,  could  not, 
as  he  confessed  to  me,  take  any  pleas- 
ure in  his  works. 

But  though  I  could  not  spend  much 
time  in  London  and  cultivate  my  lit- 
erary acquaintances  there,  Oxford  it- 
self was  not  without  interesting  poets. 
After  all,  whatever  talent  England 
possesses  is  filtered  generally  either 
through  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and 
those  who  have  eyes  to  see  may  often 
watch  some  of  the  most  important 
chapters  in  the  growth  of  poetical 
genius  among  the  young  undergrad- 
uates. I  watched  Clough  before  the 
world  knew  him,  I  knew  Matthew  Ar- 
nold during  many  years  of  his  early 
life,  and  having  had  the  honor  of  ex- 
amining Swinburne,  I  was  not  sur- 
prised at  his  marvellous  performances 
in  later  years.  He  was  even  then  a 
true  artist,  a  commander  of  legions  of 
words,  who  might  become  an  imperator 
at  any  time.  Olough  was  a  most  fas- 
cinating character,  thoroughly  genuine, 
but  so  oppressed  with  the  problems  of 
Mfe  that  it  was  difficult  ever  to  get  a 
smile  out  of  him;  and  if  one  did,  his 
round,  ruddy  face  with  the  deep  heavy 
eyes  seemed  really  to  s offer  from  the 
contortions  of  laughter.  He  took  life 
very  seriously,  and  made  greater  sac- 
rifices to  his  convictions  than  the  world 
ever  suspected.  He  was  poor,  but  from 
conscientious  scruples  gave  up  his  fel- 
lowship, and  was  driven  at  last  to  go 
to  America  to  make  himself  indepen- 
dent without  giving  up  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  mind.  With  a  little  more 
sunshine  above  him  and  around  him 
he  might  have  grown  to  a  very  con- 


siderable height,  but  there  was  always 
a  heavy  weight  on  him,  that  seemed 
to  render  every  utterance  and  every 
poem  a  struggle. 

His  poems  are  better  known  and 
loved  in  America  than  in  England,  but 
in  England  also  they  still  have  their 
friends,  and  in  the  history  of  the  reli- 
gious or  rather  theological  struggles  of 
184CM50  Clough's  figure  will  always  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic and  the  most  pleasing.  I  had 
once  the  misfortune  to  give  him  great 
pain.  I  saw  him  at  Oxford  with  a 
young  lady,  and  I  was  told  that  he  was 
engaged  to  her.  Delighted  as  I  was  at 
his  prospect  of  a  happy  issue  out  of  all 
his  troubles,  I  wrote  to  him  to  congrat- 
ulate him,  when  a  most  miserable  an- 
swer came,  telling  me  that  it  all  was 
hopeless,  and  that  I  ought  not  to  have 
noticed  what  was  going  on. 

However,  it  came  right  in  the  end, 
only  there  were  some  years  of  patient 
struggle  to  be  gone  through  first;  and 
who  is  not  grateful  in  the  end  for  such 
years  passed  on  Pisgah,  if  only  Jordan 
is  crossed  at  last? 

Another  poet  whom  I  knew  at  Ox- 
ford as  an  undergraduate,  and  whom  I 
watched  and  admired  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  was  Matthew  Arnold.  He  was 
beautiful  as  a  young  man,  strong  and 
manly,  yet  full  of  dreams  and  schemes. 
His  Olympian  manners  began  even  at 
Oxford;  there  was  no  harm  in  them, 
they  were  natural,  not  put  on.  The 
very  sound  of  his  voice  and  the  wave 
of  his  arm  were  Jovelike.  He  grappled 
with  the  same  problems  as  Clough,  but 
they  never  got  the  better  of  him,  or 
rather  he  never  got  the  worse  of  them. 
Goethe  helped  him  to  soar  where 
others  toiled  and  sighed  and  were  sink- 
ing under  their  self-imposed  burdens. 
Even  though  his  later  life  was  enough 
to  dishearten  a  poet,  he  laughed  at  his 
being  Pegasus  ton  Joche.  Sometimes  at 
public  dinners,  when  he  saw  himself 
surrounded  by  his  contemporaries, 
most  of  them  judges,  bishops,  and  min- 
isters, he  would  groan  over  the  drudg- 
ery he  had  to  go  through  every  day  of 
his  life  in  examining  dirty  schoolboys 
and  schoolgirls.    But  he  saw  the  fun 
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of  it,  and  laughed.  What  a  pity  it  was 
that  his  friends,  and  he  had  many, 
could  find  no  better  place  for  him. 
Most  of  his  contemporaries  rose  to  high 
positions  in  Church  and  State,  he  re- 
mained to  the  end  an  examiner  of  ele- 
mentary schools.  Of  course  it  may  be 
said  that  like  so  many  of  his  literary 
friends,  he  might  have  written  novels 
and  thus  eked  out  a  living  by  pot- 
boilers of  various  kinds.  But  there 
was  something  noble  and  refined  in 
him  which  restrained  his  pen  from 
such  work.  Whatever  he  gave  to  the 
world  was  to  be  perfect,  as  perfect  as 
he  could  make  it,  and  he  did  not  think 
that  he  possessed  a  talent  for  novels. 
His  saying  "No  Arnold  can  ever  write 
a  novel"  is  well  known,  but  it  has  been 
splendidly  falsified  of  late  by  his  own 
niece.  He  had  to  go  to  America  on  a 
lecturing  tour  to  earn  some  money  he 
stood  in  need  of,  though  he  felt  it  as  a 
dira  necesrttas,  nay  as  a  dire  indignity. 
It  is  true  he  had  good  precedents,  but 
evidently  his  showman  was  not  the 
best  he  could  have  chosen,  nor  was  Ar- 
nold himself  very  strong  as  a  lecturer. 
England  has  not  got  from  him  all  that 
she  had  a  right  to  expect,  but  whatever 
he  has  left  has  a  finish  that  will  long 
keep  it  safe  from  the  corrosive  wear 
and  tear  of  time. 

When  later  In  life  Arnold  took  to  the- 
ological studies,  he  showed,  no  doubt,  a 
very  clear  insight  and  a  perfect  Inde- 
pendence of  judgment,  but  he  had  only 
a  few  spare  hours  for  work  that  in 
order  to  be  properly  done  would  have 
required  a  lifetime.  Yet  what  he  wrote 
produced  an  effect,  in  England  at  least, 
more  lasting  than  many  a  learned  vol- 
ume, and  he  was  allowed  to  say  things 
that  would  have  given  deep  offence  if 
coming  from  other  lips.  His  famous 
saying  about  Lord  Shaftesbury  has 
been  judged  very  differently  by  dif- 
ferent writers.  As  a  mere  matter  of 
taste  it  may  seem  that  Arnold's  illus- 
tration of  what  he  took  to  be  the  com- 
mon conception  of  the  Trinity  among  his 
Philistine  friends  was  objectionable. 
Let  us  hope  that  it  was  not  even  true. 

But  Arnold's  intention  was  clear 
enough.    He    argued     chiefly     against 


those  who  had  called  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic doctrine  of  the  Mass  "a  degrading 
superstition."  He  tells  them  they  ought 
to  discover  in  it  what  the  historian 
alone,  or  what  Arnold  means  by  a  man 
of  culture,  can  discover;  namely,  the 
original  intention  of  the  faithful  in 
thus  interpreting  the  words  of  Christ 
(St  John  vii.  53),  "Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye 
have  no  life  in  you."  It  was  in  protest- 
ing against  this  narrowness  that  he  re- 
minded his  Protestant  friends  of  the 
weak  joints  in  their  own  armor,  partic- 
ularly their  too  literal  acceptation  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.1  And  I 
doubt  whether  he  was  altogether 
wrong  when  he  charged  them  with 
speaking  of  the  Father  as  a  mere  indi- 
vidual, or,  as  he  expressed  it,  a  sort  of 
infinitely  magnified  and  improved  Lord 
Shaftesbury  with  a  race  of  vile  offend- 
ers to  deal  with,  whom  his  natural 
goodness  Would  incline  him  to  let  off, 
only  his  sense  of  justice  would  not  al- 
low it.  And  is  it  not  true  that  many 
who  speak  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God 
take  "son"  in  its  common  literal  sense, 
or,  as  Arnold  expressed  it,  imagine  "a 
younger  Lord  Shaftesbury,  on  the  scale 
of  his  father  and  very  dear  to  nim, 
who  might  live  in  grandeur  and  splen- 
dor if  he  liked,  but  who  preferred  to 
leave  his  home  to  go  and  live  among 
the  race  of  offenders,  and  to  be  put  to 
an  ignominious  death,  on  the  condition 
that  his  merits  should  be  counted 
against  their  demerits,  and  that  his 
father's  goodness  should  be  restrained 
no  longer  from  taking  effect,  but  any 
offender  should  be  admitted  to  the  ben- 
efit of  it,  simply  on  pleading  the  satis- 
faction made  by  the  son."  Finally, 
when  he  points  out  the  extremely 
vague  conception  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
a  person  and  as  an  individual,  does  he 
exaggerate  so  very  much  when  he  says 
that  he  is  with  many  no  more  than  "a 
third  Lord  Shaftesbury,  still  on  the 
same  high  scale,  who  keeps  very  much 
in  the  background  and  works  in  a  very 
occult  manner,  but  very  efficaciously 
nevertheless,  and  who  is  busy  in  apply - 

>  Literature  and  Dogma,  1873,  pp.  305  seq. 
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ing  everywhere  the  benefits  of  the 
son's  satisfaction  and  the  father's 
goodness."  Nay,  even  when  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  this  is  precisely  the  Prot- 
estant story  of  justification,  what  he 
wants  to  impress  on  his  'Protestant 
readers  is  surely  no  more  than  this, 
that  from  his  point  of  view  there  is 
nothing  actually  degrading  in  their 
narrow  view,  as  little  as  in  the  com- 
mon Roman  Catholic  view  of  the  Mass. 
What  he  means  is  no  more  than  that 
both  views  as  held  by  the  many  are 
grotesquely  literal  and  unintelligent. 

People  who  hold  such  views  would 
be  ready  to  tell  yon,  he  says,  "the  exact 
hangings  in  the  Trinity's  council  cham- 
ber;" but,  with  all  that,  he  is  anxious 
to  show  that  not  only  was  the  original 
intention  both  of  Roman  and  English 
Catholics  good,  but  that  even  in  its 
mistaken  application  it  may  help 
towards  righteousness.  In  trying  to 
impress  this  view  both  on  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics,  Arnold  certainly 
used  language  which  must  have  pained 
particularly  those  who  felt  that  the 
picture  was  not  altogether  untrue. 
However,  his  friends,  and  among  them 
high  ecclesiastics,  forgave  him.  Stan- 
ley, I  know,  admired  his  theological 
writings  very  much.  In  fact,  they 
fully  agreed  with  what  Arnold  said, 
only  they  would  have  said  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  There  is  a  kind  of  cocaine 
style  which  is  used  by  many  able  crit- 
ics and  reformers.  It  cuts  deep  into 
the  flesh,  and  yet  the  patient  remains 
insensible  to  pain.  "You  can  say  any- 
thing in  English,"  Arthur  Helps  once 
said  to  me,  "only  you  must  know  how 
to  say  it."  Arnold,  like  Carlyle  and 
others,  preferred  the  old  style  of  sur- 
gery. They  thought  that  pain  was 
good  in  certain  operations,  and  helped 
to  accelerate  a  healthy  reaction. 

The  only  fault  that  one  may  find  with 
Arnold,  is  that  he  did  not  himself  try  to 
restore  the  original  and  true  concep- 
tion of  the  Trinity  to  that  clear  and  in- 
telligible form  which  he  as  an  historian 
and  a  man  of  culture  could  have 
brought  out  better  than  any  one  else. 
The  original  intention  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  or  Mass,  can  easily  be  learnt, 


as  Arnold  has  shown,  from  the  very 
words  of  the  Bible  (St.  Luke  xxU.  20), 
"The  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my 
blood."  But  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
requires  a  far  more  searching  historical 
study.  As  the  very  name  of  Trinity  is 
a  later  invention,  and  absent  from  the 
New  Testament,  it  requires  a  thorough 
study  of  Greek,  more  particularly  of 
Alexandrian  philosophy  to  understand 
Its  origin,  for  it  is  from  Greek  philoso- 
phy that  the  idea  of  the  Word,  the 
Logos,  was  taken  by  some  of  the  early 
Fathers  of  the  Church. 

As  the  Messiah  was  a  Semitic  thought 
which  the  Jewish  disciples  of  Christ 
saw  realized  in  the  Son  of  >fan,  the 
Word  was  an  Aryan  thought  which  the 
Greek  disciples  saw  fulfilled  in  the  Son 
of  God.  The  history  of  the  divine  Dyas 
which  preceded  the  Trias  is  clear 
enough,  if  only  we  are  acquainted  with 
the  antecedents  of  Greek  philosophy. 
Without  that  background  it  is  a  mere 
phantasm,  and  no  wonder  that  in  the 
minds  of  uneducated  people  it  should 
have  become  what  Arnold  describes  it,1 
father,  son,  and  grandson,  living  to- 
gether in  the  same  house,  or  possibly  in 
the  clouds.  To  make  people  shrink 
back  from  such  a  conception  is  worth 
something,  and  Arnold  has  certainly 
achieved  this,  if  only  he  has  caused 
hundreds  and  thousands  to  say  to  them- 
selves, "We  never  were  so  foolish  or  so 
narrow-minded  as  to  believe  in  three 
Lord  Shaftesburys." 

For  some  reason  or  other,  however, 
the  "three  Lord  Shaftesburys"  have 
disappeared  in  the  last  edition  of  "Lit- 
erature and  Dogma,"  and  have  been 
replaced  by  "a  Supernatural  Man. 
Froude,  who  was  an  Intimate  friend 
both  of  Arnold  and  Sir  James  Stephen, 
told  me  that  the  latter  had  warned  Ar- 
nold that  the  three  Lord  Shaftesburys 
were  really  actionable,  and  if  Arnold 
hated  anything  it  was  a  fracas.  In 
the  fifth  edition  they  still  remain,  so 
that  the  change  must  have  been  made 
later  on,  when  he  prepared  the  cheap 
edition  of  his  book.  Anyhow,  they  are 
gone! 

Arnold  was  a  delightful  man  to  argue 

1  Literature  and  Dogma,  page  143. 
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with,  not  that  he  could  easily  be  con- 
vinced tjiat  he  was  wrong,  but  he  never 
lost  his  temper,  and  in  the  most  patron- 
izing way  he  would  generally  end  by: 
"Yes,  yes!  my  good  fellow,  you  are 
quite  right,  but,  you  see,  my  view  of 
the  matter  is  different,  and  I  have  little 
doubt  it  is  the  true  one!"  This  went 
so  far  that  even  the  simplest  facts 
failed  to  produce  any  impression  on 
him.  He  had  fallen  in  love  with  Emile 
Burnouf's  attractive  but  not  very 
scholar-like  and  trustworthy  "Science 
de  la  Religion."  I  believe  that  at  first 
he  had  mistaken  Emile  for  Eugene 
Burnouf,  a  mistake  which  has  been 
committed  by  other  people  besides  him. 
But,  afterwards,  when  he  had  per- 
ceived the  difference  between  the  two, 
he  was  not  at  all  abashed.  Nay,  he 
was  betrayed  into  a  new  mistake,  and 
spoke  of  Emile  as  the  son  of  Eugene. 
I  told  him  that  Eugene,  the  great  Ori- 
ental scholar— one  of  the  greatest  that 
France  has  ever  produced,  and  that  is 
saying  a  great  deal— had  no  son  at  all, 
and  that  he  ought  to  correct  his  mis- 
statement "Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  in  his 
most  good-humored  way,  "but  you 
know  how  they  manage  these  things  in 
France.  Emile  was  really  a  natural 
son  of  the  great  scholar,  and  they  call 
that  a  nephew."  This  I  stoutly  denied, 
for  never  was  there  a  more  irreproach- 
able pere  de  famille  than  my  friend 
and  master,  Eugdne  Burnouf.  But  in 
spite  of  all  remonstrances,  Emile  re- 
mained with  Arnold  the  son  of  Eag&ne, 
"for,  you  see,  my  good  fellow,  I  know 
the  French,  and  that  is  my  view  of  the 
matter!"  If  that  happened  in  the 
green  wood,  what  would  happen  in  the 
dry! 

We  had  a  long-standing  feud  about 
poetry.  To  me,  the  difference  between 
poetry  and  prose  was  one  of  form  only. 
I  always  held  that  the  same  things  that 
are  said  in  prose  could  be  said  in 
poetry,  and  vice  versa,  and  I  often 
quoted  Goethe's  saying  that  the  best 
test  of  poetry  was  whether  it  would 
bear  translation  into  prose  or  into  a  for- 
eign language.  To  all  that,  even  to 
Goethe's  words,  Arnold  demurred. 
Poetry  to  him  was  a  thing  by  itself, 


"not  an  art  like  other  arts,"  but,  as  he 
grandly  called  it,  "genius." 

He  once  had  a  great  triumph  over 
me.  An  American  gentleman,  who 
brought  out  a  "Collection  of  the  Por- 
traits of  the  Hundred  Greatest  Men," 
divided  them  into  eight  classes,  and  the 
first  class  was  assigned  to  poetry,  the 
second  to  art,  tne  third  to  religion,  the 
fourth  to  philosophy,  the  fifth  to  his- 
tory, the  sixth  to  science,  the  seventh 
to  politics,  the  eighth  to  industry.  Ar- 
nold was  asked  to  write  the  introduction 
to  the  first  volume,  H.  Taine  to  the  sec- 
ond, myself  and  Renan  to  the  third, 
Noah  Porter  to  the  fourth,  Dean  Stan- 
ley to  the  fifth,  Helmholtz  to  the  sixth, 
Froude  to  the  seventh,  John  Fiske  to 
the  eighth. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Arnold  had 
anything  to  do  with  suggesting  this 
division  of  Omne  Scibile  into  eight 
classes;  anyhow,  he  did  not  allow  the 
opportunity  to  pass  to  assert  the  su- 
periority of  poetry  over  every  other 
branch  of  man's  intellectual  activity. 
"The  men,"  he  began,  "who  are  the 
flower  and  glory  of  our  race  are  to  pass 
here  before  us,  the  highest  manifesta- 
tions, whether  on  this  line  or  that,  of 
the  force  which  stirs  in  every  one  of 
us— the  chief  poets,  religious  founders, 
philosophers,  historians,  scholars,  ora- 
tors, warriors,  statesmen,  voyagers, 
leaders  in  mechanical  invention  and  in- 
dustry, who  have  appeared  among 
mankind.  And  the  poets  are  to  pass 
first.  Why?  Because,  of  the  various 
modes  of  manifestation  through  which 
the  human  spirit  pours  its  force,  theirs 
Is  the  most  adequate  and  happy." 

This  is  the  well-known  "ore  rotundo" 
and  "splritu  profundo"  style  of  Arnold. 
But  might  we  not  ask,  Adequate  to 
what?  Happy  in  what?  Arnold  an- 
swers himself  a  little  further  on,  "No 
man  can  fully  draw  out  the  reasons 
why  the  human  spirit  feels  itself  able 
to  attain  to  a  more  adequate  and  satis- 
fying expression  in  poetry  than  in  any 
other  of  its  modes  of  activity."  Yet  he 
continues  to  call  this  a  primordial  and 
incontestable  fact;  and  how  could  we 
poor  mortals  venture  to  contest  a  pri- 
mordial and  incontestable  fact?      And 
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then,  limiting  the  question  "to  us  for 
to-day,"  he  says,  "Surely  it  is  Its  so- 
lidity that  accounts  to  us  for  the 
superiority  of  poetry."  How  he  would 
have  railed  if  any  of  his  Philistines  had 
ventured  to  recognize  the  true  superi- 
ority of  poetry  in  its  solidity! 

Prose  may  be  solid,  it  may  be  dense, 
massive,  lumpish,  concrete,  and  all  the 
rest,  but  poetry  is  generally  prized  for 
its  being  subtle,  light,  ideal,  air-drawn, 
fairy-like,  or  made  of  such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  of.  However,  let  tnat 
pass.  Let  poetry  be  solid,  for  who 
knows  what  sense  Arnold  may  have  as- 
signed to  solid?  He  next  falls  back  on 
his  great  master  Goethe,  and  quotes  a 
passage  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find,  but  the  bearing  of  which  must 
depend  very  much  on  the  context  in 
which  it  occurs.  Goethe,  in  one  of  his 
moods,  is  pleased  to  say:  "I  deny 
poetry  to  be  an  art.  Neither  is  it  a 
science.  Poetry  is  to  be  called  neither 
art  nor  science,  but  genius."  Who 
would  venture  to  differ  from  Goethe 
when  he  defines  what  poetry  is?  But 
does  he  define  it?  He  simply  says  that 
it  is  not  art  or  science.  In  this  one  may 
agree,  if  only  art  and  science  are  de- 
fined first.  No  one  I  think  has  ever 
maintained  that  poetry  was  science,  but 
no  one  would  deny  that  poetry  was  a 
product  of  art,  if  only  in  the  sense  of 
the  Ars  poetica  of  Horace,  or  the 
Dichtkunst  of  Goethe.  But  if  we  ask 
what  can  be  meant  by  saying  that  po- 
etry is  genius,  Goethe  himself  would 
admit  that  he  meant*  that*  po- 
etry was  the  product  of  genius,  the 
German  Qenie.  Goethe,  therefore, 
meant  no  more  than  that  poetry  re- 
quires, in  the  poet,  originality  and 
spontaneity  of  thought;  and  this, 
though  it  would  require  some  limita- 
tion, no  one  surely  would  feel  inclined 
to  deny,  though  even  the  authority  of 
Goethe  would  hardly  suffice  to  deprive 
the  decipherer  of  an  inscription,  the 
painter  of  the  "Last  Supper,"  or  the 
discoverer  of  the  bacilli  of  a  claim  to 
that  divine  light  which  we  call  genius. 

Arnold  then  goes  on  to  say  that  po- 
etry gives  the  idea,  but  it  gives  it 
touched  with  beauty,  heightened     by 
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emotion.  Would  not  Arnold  have  al- 
lowed that  the  language  of  Isaiah,  and 
even  some  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato, 
were  touched  with  beauty  and  height- 
ened by  emotion?  I  think  he  himself 
speaks  somewhere  of  a  poetic  prose. 
Where,  then,  is  the  true  difference  be- 
tween the  eloquence  of  Plato  and  of 
Wordsworth? 

Arnold  has  one  more  trump  card  to 
play  in  order  to  win  for  poetry  that  su- 
periority over  all  the  other  manifesta- 
tions of  the  forces  of  the  human 
spirit  which  he  claims  again  and  again. 
I  have  always  been  a  sincere  admirer 
of  Arnold's  poetry,  still  I  think  there  is 
more  massive  force  in  some  of  his 
prose  than  in  many  of  his  poems;  nay, 
I  believe  he  has  left  a  much  deeper  and 
more  lasting  impression  on  what  he 
likes  to  call  the  Zeitgeist  through  his 
essays  than  through  his  tragedies. 
What  then  is  his  last  card,  his  last 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  poetry? 
Poetry,  he  argues,  has  more  stability 
than  anything  else,  and  mankind  finds 
in  it  a  surer  stay  than  in  art,  in  phi- 
losophy, or  religion.  "Compare,"  he 
says,  "the  stability  of  Shakespeare 
with  that  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles." 

Poor  Thirty-nine  Articles!  Did  they 
ever  claim  to  contain  poetry,  or  even 
religion?  Were  they  ever  meant  to  be 
more  than  a  dry  abstract  of  theological 
dogmas?  Surely  they  never  chal- 
lenged comparison  with  Shakespeare. 
They  are  an  Index,  a  table  of  contents 
a  business-like  agreement,  if  you  like, 
between  different  parties  in  the  Church 
of  England.  But  to  ask  whether  they 
will  stand  longer  than  Shakespeare  is 
very  much  like  asking  whether  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  will  last  longer  than 
Victor  Hugo.  There  is  stay  in  poetry 
provided  that  the  prose  which  under- 
lies it  is  lasting,  or  everlasting;  there 
is  no  stay  in  it,  if  it  is  mere  froth  and 
rhyme.  Arnold  always  liked  to  fall 
back  on  Goethe.  "What  a  series  of 
philosophic  systems  has  Germany  seen 
since  the  birth  of  Goethe,"  he  says, 
"and  what  sort  of  stay  is  any  one  of 
them  compared  with  the  poetry  of  Ger- 
many's one  great  poet?"  Is  Goethe's 
poetry  really  so  sure  a    stay    as    the 
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philosophies  of  Germany;  nay,  would 
there  be  any  stay  in  it  at  all  without 
the  support  of  that  philosophy  which 
Goethe  drank  in,  whether    from     the 
vintage  of  Spinoza  or  from  the  more 
recent  "crues"  of  Kant    and    Pichte? 
Goethe's  name,  no  doubt,  is  always  a 
pillar  of  strength,  but  there    is    even 
now  a  very  great  part  of  Goethe's  Col- 
lected Works  in  thirty  volumes  that  is 
no  longer  a  stay,  but  is  passg,  and  sel- 
dom read  by  any  one,  except    by    the 
historian.    Poetry  may  act  as  a  power- 
ful preservative,  and  it  is    wonderful 
how  much  pleasure    we    may    derive 
from  thought  mummified  In  verse.    But 
in  the  end  it  is  thought  in    its    ever- 
changing  life  that  forms  the  real  stay, 
and  it    matters    little    whether    that 
thought  speaks  to  us  in  marble,  or  in 
music,  in  hexameters,  In  blank  verse, 
or  even  in  prose.    Poetry  in  itself  is  no 
protection  against  folly  and  feebleness. 
There  is  in  the  world  a  small  amount 
of  good,  and  an  immense    amount    of 
bad  poetry.    The     former,     we     may 
hope,  will  last,  and  will  serve  as  a  stay 
to  all  who    care    for    the    music    of 
thought  and  the  harmony  of  language; 
the  twaddle,  sometimes  much  admired 
in  its  time  (and  there  is  plenty  of  it  in 
Goethe  also),  will,  we  hope,  fade  away 
from  the  memory  of  man,  and  serve  as 
a  lesson  to  poets  who  imagine  that  they 
may  safely  say  in  rhythm  and  rhyme 
what  they  would  be  ashamed  to  say  in 
simple  prose.    Nor  is  the  so-called  stay 
or  immortality  of  poetry  of  much  con- 
sequence.   To  have   benefited   millions 
of  his  own  age,  ought  to  satisfy  any 
poet,  even  if  no  one  reads  his  poems, 
or  translations  of  them,    a    thousand 
years  hence. 

Denn  wer  den  Besten  seiner  Zeit  genng 
Gethan,  der  hat  gelebt  fur  alle  Zeiten.x 

It  is  strange  to  go  over  the  old  ground 
when  he  with  whom  one  travelled  over 
it  in  former  times  is  no  more  present 
to  answer  and  to  hold  his  own  view 
against  the  world.  There  certainly 
was  a  great  charm  in  Arnold,  even 
though  he  could  be  very  patronizing. 
But  there  was  in  all  he  said  a  kind  of 

»  Schiller's  "Wallenstein,"  Prolog,  vr.48, 49. 


understood  though  seldom  expressed 
sadness,  as  if  to  say,  "It  will  soon  be 
all  over,  don't  let  us  get  angry;  we  are 
all  very  good  fellows,"  etc.  He  knew 
for  years  that  though  he  was  strong 
and  looked  very  young  for  his  age,  the 
thread  of  his  life  might  snap  at  any 
moment.  And  so  It  did— felix  oppor- 
tunitate  mortis.  Not  long  before  his 
death  he  met  Browning  on  the  steps 
of  the  Athenaeum.  'He  felt  ill,  and  in 
taking  leave  of  Browning  he  hinted 
that  they  might  never  meet  again. 
Browning  was  profuse  in  his  protesta- 
tions, and  Arnold,  on  turning  away, 
said  in  his  airy  way,  "Now,  one  prom- 
ise, Browning:  please,  not  more  than 
ten  lines."  Browning  understood,  and 
went  away  with  a  solemn  smile. 

Arnold  was  most  brilliant  as  pro- 
fessor of  poetry  at  Oxford,  from  1857 
to  1867.  He  took  great  pains  in  writ- 
ing and  delivering  his  lectures.  He 
looked  well  and  spoke  well.  Some  of 
his  lectures  were  masterpieces,  and  he 
set  a  good  example  which  was  followed 
by  Sir  Francis  Doyle,  1867-77,  well 
known  by  his  happy  occasional  poems, 
then  by  John  Shairp  from  1877  to  his 
death,  and  lastly  by  Francis  Palgrave 
from  1885-1895.  The  best  of  Arnold's 
lectures  were  published  as  essays; 
Shairp's  lectures  appeared  after  his 
death,  and  have  retained  their  popu- 
larity, particularly  in  America.  Pal- 
grave's  lectures,  we  may  hope,  will 
soon  appear.  They  were  full  of  most 
valuable  information,  and  would  prove 
very  useful  to  many  as  a  book  of  refer- 
ence. I  have  known  no  one  better  in- 
formed on  English  poetry  than  my 
friend  Palgrave.  His  "Golden  Treas- 
ury" bears  evidence  of  his  wide  read- 
ing, and  his  ripe  Judgment  in  selecting 
the  best  specimens  of  English  lyric 
poetry.  One  had  but  to  touch  on  any 
subject  in  the  history  of  English  litera- 
ture, or  to  ask  him  a  question,  and 
there  was  always  an  abundance  of 
most  valuable  information  to  be  got 
from  him.  I  owe  him  a  great  deal,  par- 
ticularly in  my  early  Oxford  days. 
For  It  was  he  who  revised  my  first  at- 
tempts at  writing  in  English,  and  gave 
me  good  advice  for  the  rest  of  my  Jour- 
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ney,  more  particularly  as  to  what  to 
avoid.  He  is  now  one  of  the  very  few 
friends  left  who  remember  my  first  ap- 
pearance in  Oxford  in  1846,  and  who 
were  chiefly  instrumental  in  retaining 
my  services  for  a  university  which  has 
proved  a  true  Alma  Mater  to  me  during 
all  my  life.  Grant  (Sir  Alexander), 
Sellar,  Froude,  Sandars,  Morier,  Neate, 
Johnson  (Manuel),  Church,  Jowett,  all 
are  gone  before. 

What  happy  days,  what  happy  even- 
ings we  spent  together  lang  syne.  How 
patient  they  all  were  with  their  Ger- 
man guest  when  he  first  tried  in  his 
broken  English  to  take  part  in  their 
lively  and  sparkling  conversations. 
Having  once  been  received  in  that  de- 
lightful circle,  it  was  easy  to  make 
more  acquaintances  among  their 
friends  who  lived  at  Oxford,  or  who 
from  time  to  time  came  to  visit  them 
at  Oxford.  It  was  thus  that  I  first 
came  to  know  Ruskin,  Tennyson, 
Browning,  and  others. 

Ruskin  often  came  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  his  old  friends,  and  uncom- 
promising and  severe  as  he  could  be 
when  he  wielded  his  pen,  he  was  al- 
ways most  charming  in  conversation. 
He  never,  when  he  was  with  his 
friends,  claimed  the  right  of  speaking 
with  authority,  even  on  his  own  spe- 
cial subjects,  as  he  might  well  have 
done.  It  seemed  to  be  his  pen  that  made 
him  say  bitter  things.  He  must  have 
been  sorry  himself  for  the  severe  cen- 
sure he  passed  in  his  earlier  years  on 
men  whose  honest  labor,  if  nothing 
else,  ought  to  have  protected  them 
against  such  cruel  onslaughts.  Grote's 
style  may  not  be  the  very  best  for  an 
historian,  but  in  his  "Quellenstudium" 
he  was  surely  most  conscientious.  Yet 
this  is  what  Ruskin  wrote  of  him: 
"There  is  probably  no  commercial  es- 
tablishment between  Charing  Gross 
and  the  Bank,  whose  head  clerk  could 
not  have  written  a  better  history  of 
Greece,  if  he  had  the  vanity  to  waste 
his  time  on  ft."  Of  Gibbon's  classical 
work  he  spoke  with  even  greater  con- 
tempt "Gibbon's  is  the  worst  English 
ever  written  by  an  educated  English- 
man.   Having  no  imagination  and  little 


logic,  he  is  alike  incapable  either  of 
picturesqueness  or  wit,  his  epithets  are 
malicious  without  point,  sonorous  with- 
out weight,  and  have  no  office  bat  to 
make  a  flat  sentence  turgid."  I  feel 
sure  that  Ruskin,  such  as  I  knew  him 
in  later  years,  would  have  wished  these 
sentences  unwritten. 

He  was  really  the  most  tolerant  and 
agreeable  man  in  society.  He  could 
discover  beauty  where  no  one  else  saw 
it,  and  make  allowance  where  others 
saw  no  excuse.  I  remember  him  as 
diffident  as  a  young  girl,  full  of  ques- 
tions, and  grateful  for  any  information. 
Even  on  art  topics  I  have  watched  him 
listening  almost  deferentially  to  others 
who  laid  down  the  law  in  his  presence. 
His  voice  was  always  most  winning, 
and  his  language  simply  perfect.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  I  knew 
who,  instead  of  tumbling  out  their  sen- 
tences like  so  many  portmanteaux, 
bags,  rugs,  and  hat-boxes  from  an  open 
railway  van,  seemed  to  take  a  real  de- 
light in  building  up  his  sentences,  even 
in  familiar  conversation,  so  as  to  make 
each  deliverance  a  work  of  art  Later 
in  life  that  even  temperament  may 
have  become  somewhat  changed.  He 
had  suffered  much,  and  one  saw  that 
his  wounds  had  not  quite  healed.  His 
public  lectures  as  professor  of  fine  art 
were  most  attractive,  and  extremely 
popular  at  first.  But  they  were  evi- 
dently too  much  for  him,  and  on  the 
advice  of  his  medical  friends  he  had 
at  last  to  cease  from  lecturing  alto- 
gether. Several  times  his  brain  had 
been  a  very  serious  trouble  to  him. 
People  forget  that,  as  we  want  good 
eyes  for  seeing,  and  good  ears  for  hear- 
ing, we  want  a  strong,  sound  brain  for 
lecturing. 

I  have  seen  much  of  such  brain 
troubles  among  my  friends,  and  who 
can  account  for  them?  It  is  not  the 
brain  that  thinks,  nor  do  we  think  by 
means  of  our  brain;  bat  we  cannot 
think  without  our  brain,  and  the  slight- 
est lesion  of  our  brain  in  any  one  of  its 
wonderful  convolutions  is  as  bad  as  a 
shot  in  the  eye. 

If  ever  there  was  an  active,  power- 
ful brain,  it  was  Ruskln's.    No  doubt 
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he  worked  very  hard,  but  I  doubt 
whether  hard  work  by  itself  can  ever 
upset  a  healthy  brain.  I  believe  it 
rather  strengthens  than  weakens  it,  as 
exercise  strengthens  the  muscles  of  our 
body.  His  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  sensi- 
tive nature,  and  an  overwrought  sensi- 
tiveness is  much  more  likely  to  cause 
mischief  than  steady  intellectual  effort. 
And  what  a  beautiful  mind  his  was, 
and  what  lessons  of  beauty  he  has 
taught  us  all.  At  the  same  time,  he 
could  not  bear  anything  unbeautiful; 
and  anything  low  or  ignoble  in  men,  re- 
volted him  and  made  him  thoroughly 
unhappy.  I  remember  once  taking 
Emerson  to  lunch  with  him,  in  his 
rooms  in  Corpus  Christl  College. 
Emerson  was  an  old  friend  of  his,  and 
in  many  respects  a  cognate  soul.  But 
some  quite  indifferent  subject  turned 
up,  a  heated  discussion  ensued,  and 
Ruskin  was  so  upset  that  he  had  to 
quit  the  room  and  leave  us  alone.  Em- 
erson was  most  unhappy,  and  did  all 
he  could  to  make  peace,  but  he  had  to 
leave  without  a  reconciliation. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  allow- 
ance for  these  gradual  failures  of  brain 
power. 

Again  and  again  I  have  seen  such 
cases  at  Oxford,  where  men  were 
clearly  no  longer  themselves,  and  yet 
had  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were!  nay, 
continued  to  exercise  their  old  Influ- 
ence till  at  last  the  crash  came,  and 
one  began  to  understand  what  had 
seemed  so  strange,  and  more  than 
strange,  in  their  behavior.  I  believe 
there  are  as  many  degrees  of  insanity 
as  there  are  of  shortsightedness  and 
deafness,  and  the  line  that  divides  san- 
ity from  insanity  is  often  very  thin.  I 
have  had  to  watch  the  waverings  of 
this  line  in  several  cases,  and  it  Is 
enough  to  upset  one's  own  equilibrium 
to  have  to  deal  with  a  friend  who  to- 
day is  quite  like  himself  and  quite  like 
ourselves,  and  the  next  day  a  raving 
lunatic.  My  predecessor  at  Oxford, 
Doctor  Trithen,  half  Russian,  half 
Swiss  by  birth,  and  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary gifts  and  wonderfully  attractive, 
went  slowly  out  of  his  mind  and  had 
at  last  to  be  sent  to  an  asylum.      But 


even  then  he  wrote  the  most  reasonable 
and  touching  letters  to  me  on  all  sorts 
of  subjects,  though  when  I  went  to  see 
him  he  was  quite  unapproachable. 
Fortunately  he  died  soon  after  from 
brain  disease,  but  who  could  say  wnat 
was  the  cause  of  it?  Nothing  remains 
of  him  but  the  edition  of  a  Sanscrit 
play,  the  Vlracharltra. 

But  such  was  his  knowledge  of  San- 
skrit and  of  all  sorts  of  languages, 
such  also  was  his  peculiar  power  of 
mimicry  in  imitating  the  exact  pronun- 
ciation of  different  dialects,  and  his 
knack  of  copying  Oriental  manuscripts, 
that  one  could  hardly  tell  the  difference 
between  the  original  and  the  copy.  He 
might  have  grown  to  be  another  Mezzo- 
fanti  if  the  fates  had  not  been  against 
him.  He  was  the  very  type  of  a  fasci- 
nating Russian,  full  of  kindness  and 
courtesy,  sparkling  in  conversation,  al- 
ways ready  to  help  others  and  most 
careless  about  himself,  but  there  al- 
ways was  an  expression  in  his  corus- 
cating eyes  which  spoke  of  danger,  and 
foreboded  the  tragedy  which  finished 
his  young  and  promising  life. 

Painful  as  these  intellectual  break- 
downs are,  they  are  not  half  so  painful 
as  when  we  see  in  our  friends  what  is 
at  first  called  mere  wrongheadedness, 
but  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  complete  deteri- 
oration of  moral  fibre,  and  in  the  end  to 
an  apparent  inability  to  distinguish  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  between  truth 
and  falsehood.  In  the  former  case  we 
know  that  a  slight  lesion  in  one  of  the 
ganglion  cells  or  nerve  fibres  of  the 
brain  is  sufficient  to  account  for  any 
disturbance  in  our  intellectual  clock- 
work. The  man  himself  remains  the 
same,  though  at  times  hidden  from  us, 
as  it  were,  by  a  veil,  and  we  feel 
towards  him  the  same  sorrow- 
ful sympathy  which  we  feel  towards 
a  man  who  has  lost  the  use  of 
his  eyes  or  his  legs,  who  cannot  see  or 
cannot  walk.  We  know  that  the  in- 
struments are  at  fault,  not  the  op- 
erator. But  it  is  very  difficult  to  make 
the  same  allowance  in  cases  of  moral 
deterioration.  Here  instruments  and 
operator  seem  to  be  the  same,  though, 
for  all  we  know,  here  too    the    brain 
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may  be  more  at  fault  than  the  heart. 
A  well-known  oculist  maintained  that 
the  peculiarities,  or  what  he  called  the 
distortions  in  Turner's  latest  pictures 
were  due  to  a  malformation  in  the 
muscles  of  his  eyes.  He  actually  in- 
vented some  spectacles  by  which  every- 
thing that  seemed  ill-proportioned  in 
Turner's  latest  productions  came  right, 
if  looked  at  through  these  corrective 
lenses.  May  not  what  we  call  short- 
sightedness, conceit,  vanity,  envy,  ha- 
tred and  malice— all,  as  It  seems,  with- 
out rhyme  or  reason— be  due  in  the 
beginning  to  some  weakness  or  dimness 
of  sight  that  might  have  been  cor- 
rected, if  treated  in  time,  by  those  who 
are  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  sufferer? 
This  may  seem  a  dangerous  view  of 
moral  responsibility;  but,  if  so,  it  can 
be  dangerous  to  the  sufferer  only,  not 
to  those  who  ought  to  sympathize,  i.e., 
to  feei  and  suffer,  with  him.  To  me  it 
has  proved  a  solution  of  many  difficul- 
ties during  a  long  and  varied  inter- 
course with  men  and  women;  the  only 
difficulty  is  how  to  make  these  invalids 
harmless  to  themselves. 

Ruskin's  influence  among  the  under- 
graduates at  Oxford  was  most  extraor- 
dinary. He  could  persuade  the  young 
Christ  Church  men  to  take  spade  and 
wheelbarrow  and  help  him  to  make  a 
road  which  he  thought  would  prove 
useful  to  a  village  near  Oxford.  No 
other  professor  could  have  achieved 
that.  The  road  was  made,  but  was 
also  soon  washed  away,  and,  of  course, 
Ruskin  was  laughed  at,  though  the  la- 
bor undergone  by  his  pupils  did  them 
no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  good,  even 
though  it  did  not  benefit  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village  for  any  length  of 
time.  It  was  sad  to  see  Ruskin  leave 
Oxford  estranged  from  many  of  his 
friends,  dissatisfied  with  his  work, 
which  nevertheless  was  most  valuable 
and  highly  appreciated  by  young  and 
old,  perhaps  by  the  young  even  more 
than  by  the  old.  His  spirit  still  dwells 
in  the  body,  and  if  any  one  may  Iook 
back  with  pride  and  satisfaction  upon 
the  work  which  he  has  achieved,  it  is 
surely  Ruskin. 

Another  though  less  frequent  visitor 


to  Oxford  was  Tennyson.  His  first 
visit  to  our  house  was  raiher  alarming. 
We  lived  in  a  small  house  in  High 
street,  nearly  opposite  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, and  our  establishment  was  not 
calculated  to  receive  sudden  guests, 
particularly  a  poet  laureate.  He 
stepped  in  one  day  during  the  long  va- 
cation, when  Oxford  was  almost  empty. 
Wishing  to  show  the  great  man  all  civil- 
ity, we  asked  him  to  dinner  that  night 
and  breakfast  the  next  morning.  At 
that  time  almost  all  the  shops  were  in 
the  market,  which  closed  at  one  o'clock. 
My  wife,  a  young  housekeeper,  did  her 
best  for  our  unexpected  guest.  He  was 
known  to  be  a  gourmand,  and  at  din- 
ner he  was  evidently  put  out  by  finding 
the  sauce  with  the  salmon  was  not  the 
one  he  preferred.  He  was  pleased,  how- 
ever, with  the  wing  of  a  chicken,  and 
said  it  was  the  only  advantage  he  got 
from  being  a  poet  laureate,  that  he  gen- 
erally received  the  liver-wing  of  a 
chicken.  The  next  morning  at  break- 
fast, we  had  rather  plumed  ourselves 
on  having  been  able  to  get  a  dish  of 
cutlets,  and  were  not  a  little  surprised 
when  our  guest  arrived,  to  see  him 
whip  off  the  cover  of  a  hot  dish,  and  to 
hear  the  exclamation,  "Mutton  chops! 
the  staple  of  every  bad  inn  .  in  En- 
gland." However,  these  were  but 
minor  matters,  though  not  without  im- 
portance In  the  eyes  of  a  young  wife  to 
whom  Tennyson  had  been  like  one  of 
the  immortals.  He  was  full  of  interest 
and  full  of  inquiries  about  the  East, 
more  particularly  about  Indian  poetry, 
and  I  believe  it  was  then  that  I  told 
him  that  there  was  no  rhyme  in  San- 
skrit poetry,  and  ventured  to  ask  him 
why  there  should  be  in  English.  .  He 
was  not  so  offended  as  Samuel  Johnson 
seems  to  have  been,  who  would  prob- 
ably have  answered  my  question  by 
"You  are  a  great  fool,  sir;  use  your  own 
judgment,"  while  Tennyson  gave  the 
very  sensible  answer  that  rhyme  as- 
sisted the  memory. 

It  Is  difficult  to  define  the  difference 
between  an  Oxford  man  and  a  Cam- 
bridge man;  but  if  Ruskin  was  decid- 
edly a  representative  of  Oxford,  Tenny- 
son was    a    true    son    of    the    sister 
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university.  I  had  been  taught  to  ad- 
mire Tennyson  by  my  young  friends  at 
Oxford,  many  of  whom  were  enthusias- 
tic worshippers  of  the  poet.  My  friends 
often  forgot  that  I  had  been  brought 
up  on  German  poetry,  and  that  though 
I  knew  Heine  Rttckert,  Eichendorff, 
Ohamisso,  and  Geibel,  to  say  nothing 
of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Btirger,  and  even 
Klopstock,  their  allusions  to  Tennyson, 
Browning,  nay,  to  Shelley  and  Keats, 
often  fell  by  the  wayside  and  were  en- 
tirely lost  on  me. 

However,  I  soon  learnt  to  enjoy  Ten- 
nyson's poetry,  its  finish,  its  delicacy, 
its  moderation— I  mean,  the  absence  of 
all  extravagance;  yet  there  is  but  one 
of  his  books  which  has  remained  with 
me  a  treasure  for  life,  his  "In  Memo- 
riam."  To  have  expressed  such  deep, 
true,  and  original  thought  as  is  con- 
tained in  each  of  these  short  poems  in 
such  perfect  language,  to  say  nothing 
of  rhyme,  was  indeed  a  triumph. 
Tennyson  was  very  kind  to  me,  and 
took  a  warm  interest  in  my  work,  par- 
ticularly in  my  mythological  studies. 
I  well  remember  his  being  struck  by  a 
metaphor  in  my  first  essay  on  com- 
parative mythology,  published  in  1856, 
and  his  telling  me  so.  I  had  said  that 
the  sun  in  his  daily  passage  across  the 
sky  had  ploughed  a  golden  furrow 
through  the  human  brain,  whence 
sprang  in  ancient  times  the  first  germs 
of  mythology,  and  afterwards  the  rich 
growth  of  religious  thought. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said,  "whether  the 
simile  is  quite  correct,  but  I  like  it."  I 
was  of  course  very  proud  that  the  great 
poet  should  have  pondered  on  any  sen- 
tence of  mine,  and  still  more  that  he 
should  have  approved  of  my  theory  of 
seeing  in  mythology  a  poetical  inter- 
pretation of  the  great  phenomena  of  na- 
ture. But  it  was  dinlcult  to  have  a 
long  discussion  with  him.  He  was 
fond  of  uttering  short  and  decisive  sen- 
tences: his  yes  was  yes  indeed,  and  his 
no  was  no  indeed. 

It  was  generally  after  dinner,  when 
smoking  his  pipe  and  sipping  his  whis- 
key and  water,  that  Tennyson  began  to 
thaw,  and  to  take  a  more  active  part 
in  conversation.    People  who  have  not 


known  him  then,  have  hardly  known 
him  at  all.  During  the  day  he  was 
often  very  silent  and  absorbed  in  his 
own  thoughts,  but  in  the  evening  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  conversation 
of  his  f  riends.  His  pipe  was  almost  in- 
dispensable to  him,  and  I  remember 
one  time  when  I  and  several  friends 
were  staying  at  his  house,  the  question 
of  tobacco  turned  up.  I  confessed  that 
for  years  I  had  been  a  perfect  slave  to 
tobacco,  so  that  I  could  neither  read  nor 
write  a  line  without  smoking,  but  that 
at  last  I  had  rebelled  against  this 
slavery,  and  had  entirely  given  up 
tobacco.  Some  of  his  friends  taunted 
Tennyson  that  he  could  never  give  up 
tobacco.  "Anybody  can  do  that,"  he 
said,  "if  he  chooses  to  do  it."  When 
his  friends  still  continued  to  doubt  and 
to  tease  him,  "Well,'?  he  said,  "I  shall 
give  up  smoking  from  to-night."  The 
very  same  evening  I  was  told  that  he 
threw  his  pipes  and  his  tobacco  out  of 
the  window  of  his  bedroom.  The  next 
day  he  was  most  charming,  though 
somewhat  self-righteous.  The  second 
day  he  became  very  moody  and  cap- 
tious, the  third  day  no  one  knew  what 
to  do  with  him.  But  after  a  disturbed 
night  I  was  told  that  he  got  out  of  bed 
in  the  morning,  went  quietly  into  the 
garden,  picked  up  one  of  his  broken 
pipes,  stuffed  it  with  the  remains  of  the 
tobacco  scattered  about,  and  then,  hav- 
ing had  a  few  puffs,  came  to  breakfast, 
all  right  again.  Nothing  was  said  any 
more  about  giving  up  tobacco. 

He  once  very  kindly  offered  to  lend 
me  his  house  in  the  Isle  of  Wight;  "but 
mind,"  he  said,  "you  willbe  watched 
from  morning  till  evening."  This  was 
in  fact  his  great  grievance,  that  he 
could  not  go  out  without  being  stared 
at.  Once  taking  a  walk  with  me  and 
my  wife  on  the  downs  behind  his  house, 
he  suddenly  started,  left  us,  and  ran 
home,  simply  because  he  had  descried 
two  strangers  coming  towards  us. 

I  was  told  that  he  once  complained 
to  the  queen,  and  said  that  he  could 
no  longer  stay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on 
account  of  the  tourists  who  came  to 
stare  at  him.  The  queen,  with  a  kindly 
irony,  remarked  that  she  did  not  suf- 
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fer  much  from  that  grievance,  but 
Tennyson,  not  seeing  what  she  meant, 
replied,  "No,  madam,  and  if  I  could 
clap  a  sentinel  wherever  I  liked,  I 
should  not  be  troubled  either." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  people  were 
very  inconsiderate.  Rows  of  tourists 
sat  like  sparrows  on  the  paling  of  his 
garden,  waiting  for  his  appearance. 
The  guides  were  actually  paid  by  sight- 
seers, particularly  by  those  from 
America,  for  showing  them  the  great 
poet.  Nay,  they  went  so  far  as  to 
dress  up  a  sailor  to  look  like  Tennyson, 
and  the  result  was  that,  after  their 
trick  had  been  found  out,  the  tourists 
would  walk  up  to  Tennyson  and  ask 
him,  "Now,  are  you  the  real  Tenny- 
son?" This,  no  doubt,  was  very  an- 
noying, and  later  on  Lord  Tennyson 
was  driven  to  pay  a  large  sum  for  some 
useless  downs  near  his  house,  simply 
In  order  to  escape  from  the  attentions 
of  admiring  travellers. 

Why  should  not  people  be  satisfied 
with  the  best  that  a  poet  is  and  can 
give  them,  namely  his  poetry?  Few 
poets  are  greater  than  their  poetry,  and 
Tennyson  was  not  one  of  them.  Like 
many  great  poets,  such  as  Victor  Hugo, 
for  Instance,  the  worship  that  was  paid 
him  by  many  who  came  to  see  him  was 
painful  to  him  and  to  his  friends.  Ten- 
nyson frequently  took  flight  from  his 
Intending  Boswells,  and  was  the  very 
last  man  to  appreciate  the  "II  parle" 
by  which  in  Paris  all  conversation  was 
hushed  whenever  Victor  Hugo  was 
present  at  a  dinner  and  spoke  to  his 
neighbor,  possibly  only  to  ask  him  for 
the  menu. 

People  have  learnt  after  his  death 
what  a  possession  they  had  in  Tenny- 
son. He  may  not  rank  among  the 
greatest  poets  of  England,  but  there 
was  something  high  and  noble  in  him 
which  reacted  on  the  nation  at  large, 
even  though  that  influence  was  not 
perhaps  consciously  realized.  Anyhow, 
after  his  death  it  was  widely  felt  that 
there  was  nobody  worthy  to  All  his 
place;  and  why  was  it  not  left  empty, 
as  In  the  Greek  army,  where,  we  are 
told,  a  place  of  honor  was  left  open  for 
a  great  hero  who  was  supposed  to  be 


present  during  the  heat  of  the  battle, 
and  to  inspire  those  who  stood  near 
his  place  to  great  deeds  of  valor? 

Browning  was  neither  of  Cambridge 
nor  of  Oxford,  but  his  genius  was  much 
more  akin  to  Oxford  than  to  Cambridge, 
and  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  particu- 
larly after  his  son  had  entered  Balliol 
College,  he  was  very  often  seen  amongst 
us.    Though  he  was  not  what  we  call 
a  scholar,  his  mind  was  saturated  with 
classical  lore,  and  his  appreciation  of 
Greek  poetry,  Greek  mythology,     and 
Greek  sculpture  was  very  keen.      He 
could  not  quote  Greek  verses,  but  he 
was  steeped  in  the  Greek     tragedians 
and  lyric  poets.    Of  course  this  classi- 
cal sympathy  was  but  one  side  of  his 
poetry.      Browning  was  full  of.  sym- 
pathy, nay  of  worship,    for    anything 
noble  and  true  in  literature,  ancient  or 
modern.    And  what  was  most  delight- 
ful in  him  was  his  ready  response,  his 
generosity  in    pouring    out    his    own 
thoughts  before  anybody  who    shared 
his  sympathies.    For  real  and  substan- 
tial conversation  there  was  no  one  his 
equal,  and  even  in  the    lighter    after- 
dinner  talk  he    was     admirable.    His 
health  seemed  good,  and  he  was  able 
to  sacrifice  much  of  his  time  to  society. 
He  had  one  great  advantage,  he  never 
consented  to  spoil  his  dinner  by  mak- 
ing, or,  what  is  still  worse,  by  having 
to  make  a  speech.    I  once  felt  greatly 
aggrieved,  sitting  opposite  Browning  at 
one  of  the  Royal  Academy  dinners.    I 
had  to  return  thanks  for  literature  and 
scholarship,  and  was  of  course  rehears- 
ing my  speech  during  the  whole  of  din- 
ner time,  while    he    enjoyed    himself 
talking  to  his  friends.      When  I  told 
him  that  it  was  a  shame  that  I  should 
be  made  a  martyr  of  while  he  was  en- 
joying his  dinner  in  peace,  he  laughed, 
and  said  that  he  had  said  No  once  for 
all,  and  that  he  had  never  in  his  life 
made  a  public  speech.    I  believe,  as  a 
rule,  poets    are    not    good     speakers. 
They  are  too  careful  about  what  they 
wish  to  say.    Still  I  felt  it  was  hard  on 
me,  and  I  became  more  and  more  con- 
vinced of  the  etymological  identity  of 
honor  and  onus.    At  last  my  turn  came. 
Having  to  face  the    brilliant    society 
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which  is  always  present  at  this  (iinuer. 
including  the  Prince  of  Wales,  thp  min- 
isters of  both  parties,  the  most  eminent 
artists,  scientists,  authors  and  critics, 
I  had,  of  course,  learnt  my  speech  by 
heart,  and  was  getting  on  very  well, 
when  suddenly  I  saw  the  Prince  of 
Wales  laughing  and  saying  something 
to  his  neighbor.  At  once  the  thread  of 
my  speech  was  broken.  I  began  to 
think  whether  I  could  have  said  any- 
thing that  made  the  prince  laugh,  and 
what  it  could  have  been,  and  w  lile  I 
was  thinking  in  every  direction,  I  sud- 
denly stood  speechless.  I  thought  it 
was  an  eternity,  and  I  was  afraid  1 
should  have  to  collapse  and  make  the 
greatest  fool  of  myself  that  ever  was. 
I  looked  at  Browning,  and  he  gave  me 
a  friendly  nod,  and  at  that  moment  my 
grapple-irons  caught  the  last  cable  and 
I  was  able  to  finish  my  speech.  When 
It  was  over  I  turned  to  Browning  and 
said,  "Was  it  not  fearful,  that  pause ;" 
"Far  from  it,"  he  said,  "it  was  excel- 
lent. It  gave  life  to  your  speech. 
Everybody  saw  you  were  collecting 
your  thoughts,  and  that  you  were  not 
simply  delivering  what  you  had  learnt 
by  heart.  Besides,  it  did  not  last  half 
a  minute."  To  me  it  had  seemed  at 
least  five  or  ten  minutes.  But  after 
Browning's  good-natured  words  I  felt 
relieved,  and  enjoyed  at  least  what  was 
left  of  a  most  enjoyable  dinner. 

The  best  place  to  see  Browning  whs 
Venice,  and  I  think  it  was  there  that 
I  saw  him  for  the  last  time.  He  was 
staying  in  one  of  the  smaller  palaces 
with  a  friend,  and  he  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  read  some  of  his  poems.  I 
asked  him  for  his  poem  on  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  and  his  delivery  was  most  sim- 
ple and  yet  most  telling.  He  was  a  far 
better  reader  than  Tennyson.  His 
voice  was  natural,  sonorous,  and  full 
of  delicate  shades;  while  Tennysou  *ead 
in  so  deep  a  tone,  that  it  was  like  the 
rumbling  and  rolling  sound  of  the  sea 
rather  than  like  a  human  voice.  His 
admirers,  both  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
who  thought  that  everything  he  did 
must  be  perfect,  encouraged  him  in 
that  kind  of  delivery;  and  while  to  me 
It  seemed  that  he  had  smothered  and 


murdered  some  of  the  poems  I  liked 
best,  they  sighed  and  groaned  and 
poured  out  strange  interjections,  meant 
to  be  Indicative  of  rapture. 

There  is  a  definiteness  in  Tennyson's 
poetry  which  makes  it  easy  to  recite 
and  even  to  declaim  his  poems,  while 
many  of  Browning's  compositions  do 
not  lend  themselves  at  all  to  viva  voce 
repetition.  There  is  always  a  super- 
abundance of  thought  and  feeling  in 
them,  and  his  mastery  of  rhyme  and 
rhythm  proved  a  temptation  which  he 
could  not  always  resist.  One  often 
wished  that  some  of  Browning's  poems 
could  have  passed  through  the  Tenny- 
sonian  sieve,  to  take  away  all  that  is 
unnecessary  in  them,  and  to  moderate 
his  exuberant  revelling  in  language. 
Still  his  friends  know  what  they  pos- 
sess in  his  poetry.  When  they  are  sad, 
he  makes  them  joyful;  when  they  ex- 
ult, he  tones  them  down;  when  thoy  are 
hungry,  he  feeds  them;  when  they  are 
poor,  be  makes  them  rich;  and,  like  a 
true  prophet,  he  knows  how  to  bring 
fresh  water  out  of  the  rocks,  out  of  the 
commonest  events  in  our  journey 
through  the  desert  of  life.  It  is  a  pity 
that  his  poetry  does  not  lend  itself  to 
translation.  Perhaps  he  is  too  thor- 
oughly English,  perhaps  his  sentences 
are  too  labyrinthine  even  for  German 
readers.  Anyhow,  Browning  is  known 
much  less  abroad  than  Tennyson,  and 
if  translatableness  is  a  test  of  true 
poetry,  his  poetry  would  not  stand  that 
test  well. 

To  have  known  such  men  as  Tenny- 
son and  Browning  is  indeed  a  rare  for- 
tune. It  helps  us  in  two  ways.  We 
are  preserved  from  extravagant  ad- 
miration, which  is  always  stupid:  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  can  enjoy  even 
insignificant  verses  of  theirs,  as  coming 
from  our  friends  and  lighting  up  some 
corner  of  their  character.  There  are 
cases  where  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  poets  actually  spoils  our  taste 
for  their  poetry,  which  we  might  other- 
wise have  enjoyed;  and  to  imagine  that 
one  knows  a  poet  better  because  one 
has  once  shaken  hands  with  him,  is  a 
fatal  mistake.  It  would  be  far  better 
to  go  at  once  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
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and  spend  a  few  thoughtful  moments 
at  the  tombs  of  such  poets  as  Tennyson 
or  Browning,  for  there,  at  all  events, 
there  would  be  no  disappointment. 
F.  Max  Mullkr. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  CRETAN   QUESTION. 

Who  knows  if  this  Cretan  crisis, 
which  has  burst  out  at  the  most  un- 
toward season,  just  when  the  powers 
were  about  at  last  to  take  in  hand, 
after  such  procrastination,  the  work 
of  reform  at  Constantinople,  may  not 
be,  nevertheless,  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise? Undoubtedly  it  is  a  just  re- 
ward for  the  Incredible  supineness 
with  which  diplomacy  has  let  time  fly 
after  the  settlement  of  the  25th  of  Au- 
gust, 1896.  There  is,  besides,  a  broader 
Nemesis  taking  vengeance  on  that 
pusillanimous  policy  which  dares  only 
to  deal  piecemeal  with  the  Eastern 
problem,  and  which,  anxious  to  make 
the  task  more  easy  by  balancing  and 
shuffling  and  trimming,  has  not  taken 
to  heart  the  lesson  of  the  Hydra  of 
Lerna  and  of  her  innumerable  heads 
only  to  be  cut  down  at  a  blow. 

However,  if  the  powers  understand 
this  last  teaching  of  events,  if  they 
are  firmly  resolved  at  once  to  maintain 
the  beneficent,  necessary  agreement 
between  themselves  which  is  just  now 
the  only  bulwark  of  peace,  and  to  take 
time  by  the  forelock  in  order  to  give 
Crete  the  measure  of  self-government 
to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  which 
would  more  than  satisfy  the  immediate 
aspirations  of  its  citizens,  I,  for  one, 
shall  see  in  this  emergency,  at  one  mo- 
ment so  threatening  for  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  world,  a  providential  inter- 
ference in  a  most  complicated  business. 

Let  us  keep  or  resume  our  cool- 
headedness.  The  problem  is  certainly 
not  insoluble.  The  powers  have,  by 
instinct  and  unpremeditatedly,  put 
their  finger  on  the  true  means  of  solu- 
tion. To  act  unanimously;  to  forbid  to 
the  Porte  the  sending  of  troops;  to  oc- 


cupy the  coast  towns;  to  call  upon 
Greece  to  let  Europe  take  the  island  in 
charge— such  were  the  successive  or 
simultaneous  steps  taken  by  the 
Western  Cabinets.  Perhaps  they 
ought  to  have  been  a  little  quicker,  and 
to  have  peacefully,  but  resolutely,  cut 
off  the  way  from  Greek  intermeddling 
by  blockading  the  ports  of  the  king- 
dom. Their  policy  is  perfectly  conso- 
nant with  the  best  traditions  of  our 
century.  They  have  a  right  to  ask  the 
public  not  to  deliver  itself  up  wholly 
to  hysterics,  but  to  try  to  judge  a  great 
complex  situation,  not  with  its  nerves 
only,  but  with  its  reason  and  con- 
science, and  in  relation  to  the  whole 
duty  of  civilized  nations. 

Nobody  is  more  convinced  than  I  am 
of  the  greatness  and  of  the  legitimacy 
of  the  future  of  Hellenism.  I  see  in  it 
the  heir-apparent  to  a  great  part  of  the 
succession  of  the  Sick  Man.  I  am 
happy  to  think  a  time  will  come  when 
these  fair  lands  of  eastern  Europe  and 
western  Asia,  now  blighted  by  the 
despotism  or  anarchy  of  the  Ottoman 
system,  will  once  more  prosper  under 
the  enlightened  and  liberal  govern- 
ment of  the  offspring  of  Solon  and 
Perikles.  What  is  more,  I  am  per- 
fectly disposed  to  admit,  not  only  the 
justice  of  the  hope  and  dreams  of  Hel- 
lenes, of  that  Great  Idea  which  their 
statesmen  and  simple  citizens  so  pas- 
sionately entertain,  but  the  perfect 
right  of  an  enfranchised  nation  to  go 
to  the  assistance  of  enslaved  and  suf- 
fering brethren  and  to  strike  a  blow 
for  their  salvation.  The  memories  of 
the  War  of  Independence,  of  the  heroic 
achievements  of  Canaris,  Botzari,  and 
their  fellows,  of  Missolonghi  and 
Chios,  of  the  Philhellenism  of  our 
fathers,  of  Byron  and  Chateaubriand, 
of  the  romanticism  and  of  the  Ori- 
entates, are  not  so  very  far  from  us, 
that  we  can  wholly  shake  them  off. 
Only  let  us  try  to  look  facts  in  the  face 
and  not  to  be  taken  in  by  catchwords 
and  phrases  and  mere  humbug. 

Is  it  or  is  it  not  certain  that,  Crete 
once  occupied  by  the  marines  of  the 
European  navies,  the  powers  will 
never  give  it  back  to  the  tender  mercies 
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of  immediate  Turkish  administration? 
Is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that,  though  the 
Cretans  have  a  perfect  right  to  what 
has  been  justly  called  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  necessary  liberties,  it 
would  be  a  monstrous  madness  to  put 
the  peace  of  the  world  in  peril  in  order 
to  gratify,  I  do  not  even  say  their  own 
aspirations,  but  the  pretensions  of  a 
neighboring  people,  to  that  luxury,  in- 
corporation with  the  kingdom  of 
Greece?  Is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that 
Greece  at  the  present  time  does  'not 
furnish  any  perfect  guarantee  of  being 
able  to  govern  as  it  ought  to  be  gov- 
erned this  Ireland  of  the  JSgean  Sea, 
with  fierce  racial  and  religious  con- 
flicts, and  with  a  Mahometan  minority 
exposed  to  the  hate  and  vengeance  of 
a  Christian  majority?  Is  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  Greece  a  favorable  indica- 
tion of  its  ability  to  administer  the 
embarrassed  finances  of  Crete?  And, 
finally,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  recent 
massacres  in  Crete  have  been  not  of 
but  by  Christians,  not  by  but  of  Ma- 
hometans? Let  us  purge  oar  minds  of 
cant.  The  powers  have  a  perfect  right 
to  forbid  Greece  the  annexation  manu 
militari  of  Crete.  They  have  a  perfect 
right  to  insist  on  the  recall  of  Prince 
George  and  the  flotilla.  They  have  a 
perfect  right,  in  case  of  obstinate  con- 
tumacy, to  have  recourse  to  coercion 
and  to  blockade  the  Piraeus.  Nothing, 
in  fact,  would  be  worse,  not  only  for 
Burope  itself,  but  for  the  happy  and 
peaceful  solution  of  the  Eastern  crisis, 
than  for  the  powers  to  be  defied  and 
fooled  by  a  small  state,  their  ward  and 
their  spoiled  child. 

Therefore  we  cannot  feel  or  express 
any  anger  against  the  courts  who  have 
initiated  a  policy  of  stern  and  severe 
reprehension  against  the  Hellenic  gov- 
ernment. Of  course  we  understand 
perfectly  well  the  secret  motives  which 
have  taken  off  their  feet,  not  only  a 
statesman  like  M.  Delyannis,  whom 
his  experience  of  1886,  when  he  burnt 
his  fingers  in  trying  to  light  a  great 
conflagration,  ought,  perhaps,  to  have 
made  more  prudent,  but  even  a  man  so 
wise,  so  loyally  devoted  to  the  highest 
duties  of  his  station  as  King  George. 


Dynastic  considerations,  the  fear  of 
revolution,  are  all  very  well;  but  it  is, 
after  all,  a  little  too  much  to  ask  the 
whole  of  Europe  to  endanger  its  most 
sacred  Interests  in  order  to  preserve 
either  Greece  or  the  Greek  royal  fam- 
ily from  such  perils. 

There  is  something  highly  significant 
in  seeing  the  family  courts— I  mean 
the  sovereigns  most  nearly  related  or 
allied  to  the  Greek  dynasty— display 
the  sternest,  or  rather  the  harshest, 
severity  in  their  proposals  against 
King  George  and  his  policy.  Russia 
and  Germany  have  proposed,  if  Greece 
proves  obdurate,  to  blockade  the  Pi- 
raeus. Such  a  proposal  comes  best,  if 
it  is  to  come  at  all,  from  the  high  and 
mighty  personages  who  have  it  rightly 
at  heart  to  repudiate  any  solidarity 
with  the  freaks  of  a  near  relation. 
However,  the  powers  are  not  at  all 
obliged  to  go  immediately  to  such  ex- 
tremities. Their  policy  has  two  faces, 
two  correlative  parts.  If  it  forbids 
Greece  to  annex  Crete,  it  promises 
Crete  freedom  and  Home  Rule.  It  is 
difllcult  to  see  why  they  should  not  use 
the  liberal  and  generous  part  of  their 
policy  in  order  to  expedite  the  prohibi- 
tive and  austere  part.  Everybody 
must  grant  it  as  much  better  to  con- 
vince than  to  constrain,  and  to  get  the 
free  assent  of  Greece  to  the  European 
liberation  of  Crete  than  to  impose  by 
threats  and  measures  of  coercion  a 
sulky  abstention  on  the  kingdom. 

Lord  Salisbury,  in  asking  the  Cabi- 
nets to  declare  their  intentions  rela- 
tively to  the  formation  in  Crete  of  a 
new  Samoa  or  a  new  Cretan  Roumelia, 
before  proceeding  to  threaten  or  coerce 
Greece,  has  only  put  into  words  what 
was  in  the  mind  of  three  at  least  of  the 
allied  powers.  Europe  does  not  at  all 
wish  to  humiliate  or  to  exasperate 
Greece.  On  the  contrary,  she  wants  to 
do  all  that  is  possible  to  spare  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  Hellenism,  without 
compromising  the  preservation  of 
peace.  Let  us  hope  the  powers  will 
soon  agree  on  their  basis  of  action,  and 
that  Greece  will  not  by  a  mad  obsti- 
nacy frustrate  the  well-meaning  ef- 
forts of  her  well-wishers. 
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At  the  present  moment  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  understand  that  it  is  the 
fate,  not  only  of  Crete,  not  only  of 
Greece,  not  even  only  of  the  whole 
East,  but  of  Europe  and  of  the  peace 
of  the  world,  which  trembles  In  the 
balance.  A  mistake,  a  false  step,  a 
wrong-headed  leap  in  the  dark  would 
be  perfectly  sufficient  to  precipitate  on 
the  head  of  our  devoted  generation  the 
dreadful  war  mankind  fears,  tries  to 
prevent,  and  has  prepared  against  for 
twenty-five  years.  Everybody  waits 
for  the  coming  spring  as  for  the  time 
of  the  inevitable  crisis.  • 

Once  more,  according  to  a  celebrated 
saying,  everybody  is  on  tiptoe  expect- 
ing something  unexpected.  Macedonia 
is  by  universal  consent  the  most  prob- 
able arena  of  the  great  fray.  The  im- 
mense danger  of  a  Greco-Turkish 
conflict  is  not  so  much  on  sea,  where 
the  fleets  of  Europe  are  probably  able 
to  hinder  or  to  stop  hostile  meetings, 
but  on  the  Thessalo-Macedonian 
frontier,  where  the  vanguards  of  the 
two  armies  have  been  long  since  fac- 
ing each  other,  and  waiting  only  for 
the  word  of  command.  The  powers 
would  be  strangely  below  the  right  use 
of  their  opportunities  if  they  did  not 
try,  in  making  the  freedom  of  Crete  a 
trump  in  their  hand,  to  get  Greece  tied 
not  only  to  inaction  in  the  Mge&n  Sea, 
but  to  peace  on  the  northern  frontier. 

Yet  I  should  be  very  sorry,  for  my 
part,  to  entertain  too  simple  and  too 
robust  an  optimism.  The  Eastern 
question  is  always  with  us,  and  I  do 
not  see— though  I  devoutly  pray  for  it 
—now  it  is  to  be  peacefully  solved.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  in  a  most 
strange  and  parlous  state.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  Eastern  problem  was 
simply  the  perpetual  threat  of  a  bar- 
barous and  conquering  race  against 
Christendom.  A  second  phasis  opened 
when  the  Turk,  no  longer  too  strong, 
became  suddenly  too  weak,  and  offered 
a  too  tempting  prey  to  the  rival  covet- 
ousnesses  of  his  neighbors.  Europe 
then  exhausted  itself  in  trying,  at  first 
to  put  the  Sick  Man  on  his  feet  again, 
then  to  prepare  for  his  dissolution  and 
to  arrange  for  hie  succession. 


Perhaps  we  may  recognize  a  third 
period  when  the  physicians  themselves 
are  nearly  as  badly  off  as  their  pa- 
tient, and  dare  not  have  recourse  to 
surgical  operations  because  they  fear 
for  themselves  the  rebound  of  those 
heroic  remedies.  To-day  it  seems 
verily  as  if  the  morbid  fancy  of  Edgar 
Poe  had  anticipated  the  present  state 
of  things  In  the  East.  In  one  of  the 
most  gruesome  of  his  stories,  "The 
Case  of  Mr.  Valdemar,"  the  American 
poet  paints  a  dreadful  experience.  A 
dying  man  has  been  put  to  sleep  by 
magnetism.  He  remains  for  whole 
weeks  in  this  kind  of  trance  between 
death  and  life.  Suddenly  the  experi- 
menter is  minded  to  recall  him  to  his 
normal  waking  condition.  "For  what 
occurred,  it  is  impossible  that  any  hu- 
man being  could  have  been  prepared. 
As  I  rapidly  made  the  passes  among 
ejaculations  of  *Dead!  Dead!'  abso- 
lutely bursting  from  the  tongue  and 
not  from  the  lips  of  the  sufferer,  his 
whole  frame  at  once  crumbled,  abso- 
lutely rotted  away  beneath  my  hands. 
Upon  the  bed,  before  the  whole  com- 
pany, there  lay  a  nearly  liquid  mass  of 
loathsome— of  detestable  putrescence." 
Di  meliora  piis!  Let  us  hope  we  may 
be  good  Europeans  without  experienc- 
ing such  dreadful  consequences  of  our 
own  diplomacy! 

Francis  db  Pressknse. 


Prom  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
TWO    CENTURIES    OP     NATIONAL    MONU- 
MENTS. 

There  are  many  schemes  in  the  air  at 
the  present  time  with  regard  to  the  en- 
largement of  Westminster  Abbey,  for  it 
is  well  known  that  before  long  every 
available  corner  will  have  been  filled 
up,  and  that  soon  it  will  be  impossible 
to  admit  another  monument,  far  less  a 
grave.  But  until  one  of  these  plans 
takes  solid  shape  the  general  public 
is  disposed  to  enjoy  the  view  of  the 
Chapter  House,  with  its  beautiful  fly- 
ing buttresses,  which  has  been  lately 
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opened  up,  without  seriously  consider- 
ing any  building  proposals. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  cultivated 
person,  who  loves  art  and  understands 
something  of  the  principles  of  architec- 
ture, is  to  sweep  away  all  the  unsightly 
monuments  which  disfigure  the  Abbey 
walls,  quite  regardless  of  the  historical 
side  of  the  question.  Until  recently  the 
impossibility  of  carrying  out  this  idea 
was  patent  enough,  for  there  is  no 
national  storehouse  where  these  out- 
casts could  be  housed.  But  since  the 
annexe  to  the  Abbey  has  been  discussed 
as  a  probability  a  solution  has  been 
proposed  in  the  removal  of  these 
masses  of  masonry  to  the  new  chapel. 

Amongst  the  memorials  of  the  dead 
to  be  thus  displaced,  some  would  not 
only  include  the  obscurer  persons,  but 
also  the  statues  of  statesmen,  such  as 
the  incongruous  figure  of  Peel  address- 
ing the  house  in  a  Roman  toga,  or  that 
of  the  younger  Pitt  above  the  west 
door.  If  these  went,  the  large  monu- 
ment to  Chatham  must  certainly  be  dis- 
lodged from  the  north  transept,  and  the 
equally  cumbrous  one  to  Henry  Fox, 
Lord  Holland,  which  is  often  called  the 
Prison-house  of  Death,  from  the  north- 
west tower.  With  these  would  natu- 
rally go  a  multitude  of  statues,  busts, 
and  large  tablets,  of  other  statesmen; 
of  poets  whose  poems  have  long  been 
left  unread,  even  where  their  names 
survive  in  literature;  of  philanthro- 
pists; of  soldiers  and  sailors.  In  fact, 
were  the  scheme  once  actually  adopted, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  know  where  to 
stop. 

The  idea  is  attractive  enough  at  first 
sight,  but  the  result  is  apparent  to  all 
who  ivnow  the  Abbey  well,  while  it  is 
not  likely  to  strike  the  casual  observer. 
For  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  places  the 
old  wall-arcading  has  long  been  defaced 
to  make  room  for  those  very  monu- 
ments which  are  now  an  eyesore  to  us, 
and  were  they  removed  nothing  but  a 
blank,  and  often  unsightly,  space  would 
be  found  behind  them. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  those  who  desire 
to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  artistic 
failures  here  have  ever  considered  the 
question    in   detail.    If    they    have,    it 


would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
they  propose  merely  to  repair  the  old 
wall,  or  to  replace  the  ancient  wall- 
arcading  by  a  modern  copy.  Supposing 
the  restoration  to  be  feasible,  there  are 
other  things  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, the  chief  being  the  historical 
point  of  view— not  only  the  history  of 
individuals,  but  the  history  of  art.  The 
tendency  of  each  century,  often  of  each 
generation,  is  to  condemn  the  taste  of 
the  one  before  it,  and  therefore  to  de- 
sire the  destruction  of  the  works  most 
admired  by  their  forefathers.  Thus,  in 
the  eighteenth  century  the  classic  ideal 
was  all  the  rage,  and  the  great  archi- 
tect, Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who 
superintended  the  necessary  repairs  of 
the  Abbey  fabric,  had  no  sympathy 
with  Gothic  architecture.  So,  instead 
of  restoring  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth century  work  exactly  as  he 
found  it,  he  ruthlessly  destroyed  the 
remains,  and  put  in  his  own  ideas. 
The  north  facade,  for  instance,  which 
has  since  been  restored  back  to  the  thir- 
teenth-century architecture  under  Mr. 
Pearson,  was  re-faced  after  Wren's 
plans  in  a  pseudo-classical  style;  and 
the  pepper-box  western  towers  were 
added  by  one  of  Wren's  followers,  in 
accordance  with  the  deceased  master's 
designs. 

It  may  be  said  that  examples  of  this 
kind  have  little  to  do  with  the  whole- 
sale removal  of  monuments;  but  they 
are  good  illustrations  of  the  change  of 
taste  from  one  century  to  another,  and 
warn  us  of  the  caution  which  should 
be  used  with  regard  to  any  scheme  for 
restoring  the  interior  of  the  Abbey  to 
its  original  state.  Much  has  been  done 
during  the  last  twenty  years  in  the 
way  of  cutting  down  unsightly  monu- 
ments to  less  preposterous  proportions, 
and  so  clearing  the  windows  in  the 
nave,  many  of  which  were  formerly 
quite  blocked  up.  A  memorable  In- 
stance is  the  once  famous  "Pancake 
Monument,"  an  unsightly  erection  by 
Read,  Roubiliac's  pupil.  "That  figure 
of  his,  of  Admiral  Tyrrell  going  to 
heaven  out  of  the  sea,  looks  for  all  the 
world  as  if  he  were  hanging  from  a 
gallows  with  a  rope  round  his  neck," 
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was  Nollekens's  comment.  Dean  Stan- 
ley, however,  caused  this  colossus  to  be 
very  properly  curtailed,  the  clouds  cut 
away,  and  the  grotesque  figure  put 
away  in  the  triforium.  A  glaring  dis- 
figurement to  the  view  from  the  choir 
of  the  north  ambulatory  is,  unfortu- 
nately, a  national  monument  put  up  by 
king  and  Parliament  to  the  great  Gen- 
eral Wolfe,  and  therefore  aifficult  to 
interfere  with.  But  if  only  the  the-" 
atrical  representation  of  the  hero's 
death,  which  is  now  so  painfully  con- 
spicuous, could  be  removed,  a  more 
fitting  memorial  of  his  valor  would 
remain  in  the  fine  bronze  bas-relief,  by 
Capizzoldi,  depicting  the  famous  ascent 
of  the  Heights  of  Abraham.  The 
sculpture  was  Joseph  Wilton's  first 
public  work,  and  so  pleased  was  the 
dean  (Zachary  Pearce)  with  it,  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  protest  of 
Horace  Walpole,  he  would  actually 
have  placed  it  in  the  Sanctuary.  The 
beautiful  tomb  of  Aymer  de  Valence 
was  to  have  been  destroyed  to  make 
room  for  it,  and  Pearce  gave  as  the 
excuse  for  his  proposal  that  he  had 
heard  the  said  Aymer  belonged  to  "a 
very  wicked  set  of  people,"  the  Knights 
Templars.  Although  the  dean  was  per- 
suaded to  give  up  his  first  project,  he 
did  not  stay  his  destroying  hand,  for 
a  place  was  cleared  for  the  gigantic 
new  monument  by  the  destruction  of 
a  finely  carved  fifteenth-century  screen, 
the  gift  of  Abbot  Esteney,  which 
divided  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  from  the  ambulatory.  The 
altar-tombs  of  the  abbot  himself  and 
Sir  John  Harpedon  (died  1457),  which 
formed  part  of  the  screen,  were  muti- 
lated and  displaced. 

We  condemn,  and  justly  condemn,  the 
dean  here;  but  in  this,  as  in  other 
flagrant  instances,  the  dean  was  not 
alone  responsible,  although  he  had  the 
power  of  defending  his  own  church, 
and  refusing  to  allow  the  architecture 
to  be  defaced— a  veto,  unfortunately, 
never  exercised  in  former  times.  In 
some  places,  notably  where  the  wall- 
arcading  is  quite  cut  away  and  a  veneer 
of  grey  marble  put  at  the  back  of  the 
memorials,  as  on  the  north  side  of  the 


nave,  private  individuals  were  allowed 
their  own  way.  In  other  instances,  as 
in  the  case  of  Wolfe,  the  nation  is 
guilty,  and  her  heroes  are  uonored  by 
appalling  acts  of  vandalism.  For  in- 
stance, to  the  so-called  committees  of 
taste  appointed  to  select  each  national 
monument  we  owe  Nollekens's  im- 
mense cenotaph  which  commemorates 
those  three  brave  captains,  Bayne, 
Blair,  and  Manners,  who  fell  (1782)  in 
one  of  Rodney's  victorious  naval  en- 
gagements with  the  French  in  the  West 
Indies.  To  make  room  for  this  the  font 
was  removed  to  the  west  end.  Then, 
again,  Admiral  Howe's  victory  off 
Brest  (1794)  is  recorded  on  two  ugly 
pieces  of  sculpture,  placed  here  by  a 
grateful  country.  The  first,  to  Captain 
Montagu,  which  now  fills  up  the  north- 
west tower,  is  by  Flaxman;  the  second, 
to  Captains  Harvey  and  Hutt,  is  by  the 
younger  Bacon.  Originally  these  monu- 
ments stood  side  by  side  upon  the  floor 
of  the  nave,  each  surrounded  by  an  iron 
railing;  but  they  were  so  much  in  the 
way  that  in  Dean  Vincent's  time  (he 
died  1815)  another  national  committee 
of  taste  had  Montagu's  removed  to  its 
present  position,  while  that  to  the  two 
captains  was  very  much  reduced  in  pro- 
portions and  lifted  to  the  window-ledge. 
The  latter  originally  stood  upon  a  mar- 
ble pedestal,  upon  which  was  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  battleships  in  high 
relief;  over  it  hovered  a  large  angel, 
holding  in  one  hand  an  olive-branch,  in 
the  other  the  scales  of  justice,  symbolic 
of  the  peace  with  honor  won  by  Howe's 
genius. 

About  the  same  time  another  window- 
ledge  was  disfigured  by  a  national 
monument  to  Spencer  Perceval,  the 
prime  minister  who  was  shot  (1812)  in 
the  Lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  scene  of  the  murder  is  actually 
represented,  and  two  life-size  allegori- 
cal figures  stand  gazing  down  upon  it. 
The  East  India  Company  also  is  guilty 
of  many  an  enormity,  perpetrated  in 
honor  of  their  brave  servants.  The 
wall-arcading  near  Fox's  monument, 
for  instance,  is  entirely  destroyed,  and 
the  window  partly  blocked,  by  an  alle- 
gorical erection  in  memory  of  Major- 
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General  Lawrence  (died  1775),  the  hero 
of  Trichinopoly,  who  deserved  a 
memorial  in  better  taste.  Another 
Indian  hero  of  that  time  is  Vice-Ad- 
miral Watson  (died  1757),  remembered 
chiefly  now  for  his  rescue  of  the 
prisoners  from  the  Black  Hole  of  Cal- 
cutta, and  for  the  capture  of  Chan- 
dernagore  from  the  French,  in  which 
exploit  he  and  Olive  were  associated. 
To  the  company  we  owe  the  deface- 
ment of  the  arches  above  the  west 
doorway  of  the  north  transept,  which 
are  filled  up  and  hidden  by  the  palm- 
trees  and  Indian  chiefs  on  Watson's 
memorial. 

The  foregoing  are  fair  examples  of 
the  decadence  in  taste  with  regard  to 
ecclesiastical  monuments  which  had 
been  going  on  ever  since  the  Renais- 
sance, and  had  first  half-raised  the 
recumbent  figures  from  the  altar-tombs, 
then  placed  them  upright,  clad  for  the 
most  part  in  Roman  armor,  and  now, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  added 
groups  of  allegorical  statues.  Bess 
Russell  (died  1601),  the  "Child  of  West- 
minster," was  the  first  seated  figure  in 
the  Abbey;  then  followed  Francis 
Holies  (died  1622),  standing  erect  as  a 
Roman  warrior;  but  these  were  in  the 
side-chapels,  and  it  was  not  till  about 
thirty  or  forty  years  later  that  the  nave, 
north  transept,  and  choir  aisles  began 
to  be  filled  with  monuments.  Poet's 
Corner  had  been  dedicated  to  poets 
from  about  1620,  when  Spenser's 
memorial  was  placed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chaucer's  tomb  (the  present  tablet  only 
dates  from  1778,  but  is  a  copy  of  the 
original).  The  earliest  intrusion  into 
the  nave  is  a  little  mural  monument 
to  a  Mrs.  Jane  Hill  (died  1631),  and  it 
was  long  before  her  solitude  was  dis- 
turbed, and  at  first  only  by  tablets  to 
various  private  persons,  including 
several  boys,  one  of  whom  was  a  king's 
scholar.  There  is  also  a  tablet  of  little 
merit,  by  Grinling  Gibbons,  the  cele- 
brated carver  in  wood,  to  another  lady, 
Mrs.  Beaufoy  (died  1707).  From  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century  onwards  the 
monuments  became  more  and  more 
numerous,  till  now  they  Jostle  one  an- 
other and  conceal  the  beautiful  lines  of 


the  architecture.  Yet  of  these  only  a 
very  small  number  can  be  dismissed  as 
wholly  without  interest  to  us  now.  For 
here  we  shall  find  the  men  who  built 
up  and  helped  to  maintain  our  empire. 
The  statesmen,  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
—some  whose  names  are  still  famous; 
others,  whose  doughty  deeds  on  land 
or  exploits  on  the  high  seas  would  long 
since  have  been  forgotten  were  it  not 
for  their  records  here.  There  are  men 
of  peace,  too,  side  by  side  with  men  of 
war.  The  great  philanthropists,  Wil- 
berforce  and  Fowell  Buxton,  whose 
efforts  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  can  never  be  forgotten;  the  men 
of  science,  and  engineers,  such  as 
James  Watt,  whose  immense  monu- 
ment was  allowed  to  intrude  into  the 
chapel  of  St.  Paul.  A  few  doctors* 
names  are  here  also,  notably  the  con- 
temporaries Chamberlen.  Freind,  and 
Woodward,  who  all  died  in  the  same 
year  (1728),  and  were  rivals  to  the  last. 

It  is  only  possible  in  these  few  pages 
to  select  a  small  number  from  this 
army  of  the  dead,  in  the  hope  that  the 
historic  interest  awakened  in  the 
persons  commemorated  may  plead  for 
their  inartistic  memorials. 

Let  into  a  large  and  ugly  memorial 
to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  nephew,  John 
Conduitt,  to  the  right  of  the  west  door, 
is  a  strip  of  marble  with  an  inscription, 
composed  by  Dean  Stanley,  in  memory 
of  a  young  clergyman,  whose  scientific 
achievements  were  the  more  remark- 
able when  the  disadvantages  of  poverty 
and  ill-health,  which  darkened  his  short 
life,  are  considered.  Jeremiah  Hor- 
rocks  (died  1641)  was  a  curate  with  401. 
a  year,  not  "passing  rich,"  for  his 
genius  gave  him  wants  above  mere 
food  and  clothing,  for  which  this  mod- 
est stipend  was  not  sufficient.  At  fif- 
teen, when  he  entered  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  as  a  sizar,  Jere- 
miah was  already  a  "very  curious 
astronomer,"  and  later,  by  the  help  of  a 
cheap  telescope,  which  he  bought  for 
half-a-crown,  he  set  himself  to  observe 
the  heavens,  and,  in  spite  of  his  inade- 
quate Instrument,  discovered  a  phe- 
nomenon overlooked  even  by  the  great 
Kepler,  though  obscurely  predicted  hy 
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Lansberg.  This  was  the  transit  of 
Venus  across  the  sun  in  the  year  1639. 
Horrocks  was  led  by  his  observations 
and  studies  to  believe  that  this  event 
would  take  place  on  Sunday,  Novemuer 
24  (O.S.).  He  was  curate-in-charge  at 
Hoole,  near  Preston,  and  during  that 
eventful  Sunday  conducted  his  services 
as  usual,  for  he  was  as  zealous  in  the 
performance  of  his  ecclesiastical  duties 
as  in  his  study  of  the  heavens.  His 
mind  must  often  have  wandered  during 
morning  service  to  the  darkened  room 
at  home,  where  the  little  telescope  was 
so  placed  that  it  threw  the  image  of  the 
sun  upon  a  screen.  The  curate's 
devotion  to  duty  was  rewarded,  for  it 
was  not  till  3.15  P.M.,  between  the 
morning  and  evening  services,  that  the 
expected  phenomenon  occurred,  and  the 
disc  of  the  great  planet  Venus  appeared 
upon  the  screen,  slowly  crossing  the 
sun.  Until  sunset,  forty  minutes  later, 
Horrocks  and  his  friend  Crabtree  sat 
spellbound,  watching  the  event,  and  re- 
cording their  observations.  This  was 
destined  to  be  the  young  astronomer's 
only  triumph,  for  his  health  failed;  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  his  curacy  and 
retire  to  a  poor  home  at  Toxteth,  where, 
after  recording  various  tidal  observa- 
tions and  writing  a  treatise  on  "Venus 
in  Sole  Visa,"  he  suddenly  died,  aged 
barely  twenty-three.  In  1874,  on  the 
occasion  of  another  transit  of  Venus, 
Horrocks's  name  and  fame  were  re- 
called and  this  memorial  placed  here 
in  the  next  year.  Close  by  a  tablet 
records  another  youthful  divine,  Henry 
Wharton  (died  1694,  aged  thirty-one), 
who,  unlike  Horrocks,  won  recognition 
in  his  own  day,  and  is  still  remembered 
as  the  author  of  a  great  theological 
work,  the  "Anglia  Sacra."  Yet,  al- 
though Wharton,  "that  wonderful  and 
surprising  gentleman,"  was  Archbishop 
Bancroft's  favorite  chaplain,  and  had 
the  honor  of  a  funeral  here,  with  an 
anthem  composed  expressly  by  Purcell, 
few  who  look  up  at  his  name  in  passing 
have  read  any  of  his  books,  and  to  the 
majority  his  monument  is  only  notice- 
able because  It  spoils  the  arch  over  the 
door.  More  conspicuous  than  his  is  a 
larger   tablet   on   the   left-hand   side, 


which  commemorates  a  dramatist  who 
was  placed  by  Dryden  on  a  level  with 
Shakespeare.  William  Congreve's  lit- 
erary merits  are  great,  yet,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  immorality  of  his  plays, 
his  works  are  dead  to  the  general 
public.  He  was  buried  here  with  great 
pomp,  and  the  monument  was  erected 
by  his  devoted  admirer,  the  eccentric 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  to  whom  he 
bequeathed  most  of  his  fortune. 

While  reckless  as  to  allowing  inter- 
ments in  the  Abbey  at  this  time,  the 
deans  occasionally  restricted  monu- 
ments; for  though  no  objection  was 
made  to  the  burial  of  the  actress  Ann 
Oldfield  (died  1630),  close  to  Congreve, 
yet,  when  General  Churchill  asked  per- 
mission to  erect  a  monument,  the  dean 
and  Chapter  refused  the  favor.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  where  the  distinction 
lies,  and  why  the  floor  of  the  church 
was  allowed  to  be  undermined  with  the 
coffins  of  any  persons  who  chanced  to 
die  in  the  vicinity.  A  few  years  earlier, 
when  the  same  dean  (Atterbury)  ruled, 
no  objection  had  been  raised  to  the 
immense  memorial,  which  blocks  the 
entrance  to  the  Baptistery,  in  honor  of 
James  Craggs  (died  1721),  whose  repu- 
tation was  blemished  by  his  own  and 
his  father's  connection  with  the  South 
Sea  Bubble  swindle.  The  younger 
Craggs  was  not  proved  to  be  seriously 
implicated  in  this  affair,  yet  he  had 
done  nothing  to  deserve  the  lines  in 
Pope's  laudatory  epitaph,  which  speak 
of  him  as  one  "in  honor  clear,"  who 
"served  no  private  end."  His  coftln 
rests  on  that  of  his  friend  Addison  in 
the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII.  For  the 
cumbrous  monument  Pope  also  is  per- 
sonally responsible;  but,  in  justice  to 
the  poet,  we  must  remember  that  he 
had  not  contemplated  the  addition  of 
another  large  piece  of  sculpture  on  the 
nave  side,  which  commemorates  Cap- 
tain Cornewall,  killed  off  Toulon  in 
1743,  and  was  the  first  monument  voted 
by  Parliament  in  honor  of  a  naval  hero. 
Pope,  who  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
two  deans,  Sprat  and  Atterbury,  wrote 
many  an  epitaph  for  friends,  who  have 
memorials  here,  but  lies  himself  near 
his    mother   in    Twickenham    Church. 
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He  headed  the  lines  on  his  own  tablet 
there  with  the  words,  "For  one  that 
would  not  be  buried  In  Westminster 
Abbey."  Perhaps  he  had  treasured  up 
the  dying  words  of  his  friend  Sir  God- 
frey Kneller:  "By  God!  I  will  not  be 
buried  in  Westminster  .  .  .  they  do 
bury  fools  there."  Kneller's  expressed 
wish  to  have  the  inartistic  monument 
he  had  himself  designed  placed  near 
his  grave  in  Twickenham  Church  was, 
however,  disregarded,  and  Pope  had  a 
hand  in  placing  it  in  the  Abbey,  and 
wrote  the  extravagant  epitaph  begin- 
ning, "Kneller  by  Heaven,  and  not  a 
master,  taught." 

This  ugly  cenotaph  used  to  stand  in 
a  conspicuous  position  on  the  floor  of 
the  nave,  but  Dean  Buckland  removed 
it  to  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir.  Not 
far  from  Pope's  exaggerated  eulogy  on 
Kneller  is  an  epitaph  by  the  poet- 
laureate  Dryden  which,  in  spite  of  its 
length  and  bombastic  style,  pays  a  just 
tribute  to  the  hero  of  a  lost  cause.  This 
commemorates  Sir  Palmes  Fairborne 
(died  1680),  one  of  the  last  governors 
of  Tangier  before  it  was  finally  aban- 
doned to  the  Moors.  Tangier  was  part 
of  the  dowry  brought  by  Catherine  of 
Braganza  to  Charles  II.,  and  during  the 
score  of  years  it  belonged  to  the  En- 
glish crown  much  treasure  was  wasted 
and  many  brave  lives  lost  In  Its  de- 
fence. "This  man  of  undaunted  reso- 
lution and  spirit"  richly  deserved  a 
memorial  here.  The  last  lines  of  Dry- 
den's  inscription:— 

More  bravely  British  generall  never  fell, 
Nor  generall's   death   was  e'er   reveng'd 

so  well, 
Which    his    pleas'd    eyes    beheld    before 

their  close, 
Fol!ow'd  by  thousand  victims  of  his  foes, 

allude  to  the  fact  that  Fairborne,  mor- 
tally wounded  while  defending  the 
town  against  a  desperate  assault  made 
by  the  Moors,  watched  the  fighting  for 
three  days  from  a  balcony,  and  lived  to 
see  his  victorious  troops  march  back 
with  their  prisoners  into  Tangier. 

There  is  much  to  remind  us  of  En- 
gland's military  and  naval  greatness 
in    the   Abbey;   other   memorials,    too. 


which  recall  her  lost  possessions,  and 
many  a  hard- won  victory  the  practical 
results  of  which  have  vanished  into 
smoke,  though  the  moral  effect  is  to  be 
traced  in  the  traditions  inherited  by  the 
men  who  still  build  up  our  empire  In  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.1  Minorca,  for  in- 
stance, is  no  longer  ours,  but  its  value 
while  it  was  in  our  hands  is  demon- 
strated by  the  large  monument  against 
the  choir  screen  raised  to  the  conqueror 
of  that  island  (1708),  the  first  Earl 
Stanhope  (died  1723),  who,  after  eleven 
years  of  political  life,  was  still  regarded 
as  a  popular  hero  on  the  strength  of 
this  and  other  military  exploits.  The 
names  of  three  later  earls  are  inscribed 
upon  his  monument;  and  in  the  north- 
west tower  is  a  small  tablet  to  a  brave 
young  descendant,  Pitt's  nephew, 
Charles  Stanhope,  who  fell  at  Corunna 
(1809),  just  a  century  after  the  elder 
Stanhope's  victories.  There  are  other 
names  connected  with  Minorca  here, 
and  the  island  was  long  associated  with 
England's  greatness.  John  Duke  of 
Argyll  was  the  first  governor,  but  Sir 
Richard  Kane  (died  1736),  lieutenant- 
governor  for  twenty  and  governor  for 
three  years,  is  a  memory  more  closely 
linked  with  the  history  of  Minorca. 
Kane  first  distinguished  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Derry,  in  the  Irish  campaigns, 
and  afterwards  in  Flanders,  where  he 
was  wounded  in  that  famous  assault 
on  Namur  when  his  regiment  (the 
18th  Foot)  won  the  Nassau  lion  and 
badge.  He  was  wounded  again  at 
Blenheim,  and  fought  at  Malplaquet, 
then  took  part  in  the  Canadian  expedi- 
tion of  1711,  and,  after  defending 
Gibraltar  for  eight  months  against  the 
Spaniards,  finally  ended  his  career  at 
Minorca.  Amongst  other  benefits 
Kane  made  a  road  across  the  island, 
and  half  a  century  after  his  death  was 
gratefully  spoken  of  there  as  "that  good 
man."  Rysbrach's  bust  of  him,  with 
its  strongly  marked  characteristic  fea- 
tures and  flowing  hair,  will  be  found  in 

i  Of  Java,  which  we  held  only  for  Ave  years,  we 
are  reminded  by  the  statue  of  that  philanthropic 
governor  of  the  island,  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  (died 
1826),  remembered  nowadays  as  the  founder  of  the 
Zoological  Society. 
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the  west  "aisle  of  the  north  transept. 
Brigadier-General  Wade  (died  1745), 
whose  monument  by  the  notorious 
Roubiliac  is  conspicuous  6n  the 'south 
side  of  the  nave,  is  connected  with  the 
conquest  of  Minorca,  where  he  carried 
the  outworks  of  St.  Philip  in  a  fort- 
night. He  also  had  fought  under  the 
great  Marlborough  in  his  youth,  but  his 
name  is  chiefly  remembered  now  in  con- 
nection with  the  Young  Pretender's 
rebellion  in  1745,  when  the  good  roads 
he  laid  down  to  facilitate  the  passage 
of  his  troops  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land were  celebrated  by  the  well-known 
couplet:— 

If  you  had  but  seen  these  roads  before 

they  were  made, 
You  would  hold  up  your  hands  and  bless 

General  Wade 

In  the  north  transept,  near  Kane, 
is  another  memorial  of  1745,  the  bust 
of  General  Guest,  who  "closed  a  ser* 
vice  of  sixty  years  by  faithfully  defend- 
ing Edinburgh  Castle  against  the 
rebels."  The  great  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough himself  has  no  monument  here, 
but  his  body  rested  in  CromwelPs  vault 
for  twenty-four  years,  while  the 
mausoleum  as  Blenheim  was  being  pre- 
pared for  it.  His  name  is,  however, 
often  recalled  on  the  Abbey  walls.  A 
clumsy  monument  in  the  south  choir 
aisle,  for  instance,  commemorates  his 
younger  brother,  Admiral  Churchill 
'died  1710),  who  had  no  claim  to  such 
an  honor.  Of  the  duke's  daughter, 
Henrietta,  we  have  spoken  in  connec- 
tion with  Congreve's  memorial.  A  curi- 
ous tablet,  by  Bird,  on  the  north  of  the 
nave,  with  a  collection  of  arms  and 
military  trophies,  records  the  death  of 
General  Killlgrew  in  the  battle  of 
Almanza,  1707.  Close  by  is  the  name 
of  Colonel  Bringfleld,  who  was  aide-de- 
camp to  the  duke,  shot  in  the  head 
while  holding  his  stirrup,  and  "re- 
mounting his  lord  on  a  fresh  horse,  his 
former  failing  under  him,"  at  the  battle 
of  Ramilies.  Dean  Stanley  points  out 
that  the  duke  had  really  been  thrown 
from  his  horse  in  leaping  a  ditch. 
Bringfleld  had  been  a  constant  attend- 
ant at  the  Abbey  services,  and  lived  in 


the  vicinity;  his  "equally  loving  and  be- 
loved" widow,  who  erected  this 
cenotaph,  soon  consoled  herself  with 
another  husband,  and  was  eventually 
buried  in  the  Cloisters.  In  the  north- 
west tower  is  a  monument,  by  Schee- 
makers,  to  William  Horneck  (died 
1746),  chief  engineer  to  George  II., 
whose  inscription  records  that  he  learnt 
the  art  of  war  under  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  He  is  connected  with 
the  Abbey  as  the  son  of  a  prebendary; 
and  it  is  also  interesting  to  recall  the 
fact  that  two  of  his  descendants  were 
immortalized  by  Goldsmith  as  the 
Jessamy  Bride  and  Little  Comedy. 
We  shall  find  many  of  the  victories  in 
Marlborough's  campaigns  inscribed  on 
a  monument  opposite  Wolfe's,  put  up  to 
that  popular  and  ancient  hero,  Lord 
Ligonier  (died  1770),  who  first  served  as 
a  soldier  of  fortune  under  the  duke, 
and  was  present  at  Blenheim  in 
this  humble  capacity.  He  afterwards 
became  a  general  himself,  and  lived 
over  ninety  years  in  the  service 
of  four  sovereigns,  whose  medal- 
lion heads  surround  his  own  portrait. 
Before  Ligonier's  name  was  added, 
Addison,  walking  here  during  the  wars 
early  in  the  century,  comments  on  "the 
many  uninhabited  monuments,  which 
had  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  per- 
sons whose  bodies  were,  perhaps, 
buried  on  the  plains  of  Blenheim,  or  in 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean."  Of  the  latter 
class  we  shall  find  many  examples,  but 
before  passing  on  to  the  naval  heroes 
the  memory  of  Major  Richard  Creed, 
who  fell  indeed  at  Blenheim,  but  lies  in 
English  soil,  should  be  recalled.  He 
was  connected  through  his  mother,  wuo 
was  an  artist  of  no  mean  repute  and 
a  philanthropist,  with  Dryden  and 
Samuel  Pepys.  Creed  has  another 
monument  in  Tichmarsh  Church, 
where  he  was  buried.  Shot  through  the 
head  at  Blenheim,  his  body  was 
dragged  off  the  field  by  his  younger 
brother,  "at  hazard  of  his  own  life." 
This  tablet,  now  in  the  choir  aisle,  was 
originally  in  close  proximity  to  a  larger 
memorial  (In  the  nave)  to  Harbord  and 
Cottrell,  and  was  placed  there,  as 
Creed's  inscription  tells  us,  because  of 
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the  worthy  mention  it  makes  of  "that 
great  man,  Edward,  Earl  of  Sandwich," 
to  whom  he  was  related,  "and  whose 
heroic  virtues  he  was  anxious  to  imi- 
tate." The  young  sea-captains  named 
above  perished  with  their  admiral,  Lord 
Sandwich,  when  his  ship  was  blown  up 
in  Southwold  Bay,  May  28,  1672,  after 
"a  terrible  fight,  maintained  to  admira- 
tion against  a  squadron  of  the  Holland 
fleet  for  over  six  hours."  The  friends, 
it  is  said,  might  have  saved  themselves, 
but  preferred  to  share  their  com- 
mander's fate;  and  to  their  memory, 
and  as  a  record  of  their  friendship, 
Harbord's  father  raised  this  conspicu- 
ous double  tablet,  and  left  forty 
shillings  to  be  distributed*  annually 
amongst  the  poor  of  Westminster  as 
long  as  it  should  remain  "whole  or  un- 
defaced  in  the  Abbey  Church."  The 
gallant  admiral  himself  has  no  monu- 
ment, but  lies  in  the  Chapel  of  Henry 
VII.  near  Addison;  while  another  vic- 
tim of  the  same  bloody  fight,  Sir 
Frescheville  Holies,  son  of  the  well- 
known  antiquary*  Gervase  Holies,  has 
a  grave  in  St.  Edmund's  Chapel.  That 
there  is  no  memorial  to  the  latter  naval 
officer  either  Is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  an  inscription 
he  left  for  his  own  gravestone,  but 
which  was,  unfortunately,  never  cut 
there:  "Know,  reader,  whosoever  thou 
be,  if  I  had  lived  'twas  my  intent  not 
to  have  owed  my  memory  to  any  other 
monument  but  what  my  sword  should 
raise  for  me  of  honor  and  victory." 

In  the  following  year  (1673)  two  other 
victims  of  this  same  bloody  war  against 
the  Dutch  were  buried  here.  Only  one, 
Richard  Le  Neve,  received  the  honor 
of  a  monument;  he  was  a  young  man  of 
great  promise,  slain  on  board  his  own 
frigate,  the  Edgar,  off  the  Dutch  coast, 
August  11,  1673.  His  senior,  the  dis- 
tinguished Admiral  Sir  Edward 
Spragge,  was  drowned  in  the  same 
action,  and  lies  close  by  in  an  unmarked 
grave.  The  space  next  Le  Neve's 
tablet,  in  the  Musician's  Aisle,  was. 
unfortunately,  filled  In  the  next  cen- 
tury by  a  particularly  heavy  and  unat- 
tractive monument  to  Admiral  West 
(died  1757);  and  further  on,  In  the  tran- 


sept aisle,  is  another  clumsy  cenotaph 
to  his  father-in-law,  Admiral  Balchen 
(died  1744),  who,  when  in  command  of 
the  united  English  and  Dutch  fleets, 
now  no  longer  at  war,  went  down  with 
his  ship  during  a  violent  storm  in  the 
Channel, 

Wherever  the  eye  rests  in  this  portion 
of  the  Abbey  some  naval  hero's  name  is 
conspicuous.  In  the  south  aisle  of  the 
choir  "the  figure  of  a  beau,  dressed  in  a 
long  periwig,  and  reposing  himself 
upon  cushions  of  state,"  slanders  the 
memory  of  "that  plain,  gallant  man," 
Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  (died  1707),  and 
roused  the  wrath  of  Addison,  exciting 
also  Horace  Walpole's  wrathful  com- 
ment that  monuments  like  this  and 
others  of  Bird's  "made  men  of  taste 
dread  such  honors."  The  "brave, 
rough"  admiral  met  with  a  cruelly  igno- 
minious end.  He  was  leading  his  vic- 
torious fleet  home  from  Gibraltar,  when 
the  flagship  was  wrecked  in  the  rocks 
of  the  Scilly  Islands.  Shovel's  body 
was  apparently  lost,  but  in  reality 
found  and  buried  by  some  fishermen, 
and  the  admiral's  identity  afterwards 
established  by  a  valuable  ring  which 
they  took  from  his  finger.  Ultimately 
the  corpse  was  disinterred  and  buried 
with  all  honor  in  the  Abbey.  Vice- 
Admiral  Baker,  who  brought  the  rest 
of  Shovel's  squadron  back  In  safety 
from  the  dangerous  Scilly  Isles,  and 
afterwards  (1716)  died  at  Port  Mahon, 
Minorca,  has  a  curious  monument  orna- 
mented with  nautical  emblems,  in  the 
nave.  Next  it  is  a  still  stranger  one  to 
another  naval  commander,  Henry 
Priestman  (died  1712),  whose  active  ser- 
vice dated  back  to  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  The  pyramid,  round  which  grin- 
ning faces  of  sea-monsters,  pieces  of 
artillery,  nautical  and  mathematical 
instruments,  are  grouped  In  strange 
confusion,  is  another  specimen  of 
Bird's  want  of  taste. 

Of  Shovel  we  are  again  reminded  by 
a  small  tablet  lower  down  this  wall, 
which  records  the  name  of  John 
Twysden,  who  was  shipwrecked  with 
his  admiral.  John  was  one  of  nine 
brothers,  three  of  whom  died  for  their 
country    In    three    consecutive    years. 
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After  him  Josiah,  the  youngest,  was  the 
next  victim.  His  tablet  tells  of  his  end 
at  the  siege  of  Agremont,  in  Flanders 
(1706).  The  eldest,  Heneage,  who  was 
aide-de-camp  to  John,  Duke  of  Argyll, 
has  a  monumental  urn  commemorating 
his  death  at  the  battle  of  Blaregnies,  in 
Halnault  (1709).  Yet  one  more  gallant 
youth  I  would  fain  recall  before  pass- 
ing on,  for,  like  the  hero  of  the  Chevy 
Chase  ballad,  when  his  legs  were 
smitten  off  he  thought  only  of  his  duty, 
and  refused  to  have  his  wounds  dressed 
till  he  had  given  his  last  orders,  and 
then  expired.  This  was  Lord  Aubrey 
Beauclerk  (died  1741),  whose  monument 
by  Scheemakers  is  In  the  west  aisle  of 
the  north  transept.  He  took  part  in  the 
victorious  expedition  against  Cartha- 
gena,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Vernon,  who  had  learnt  his  trade  with 
tue  fleets  of  Shovel  and  Rooke,  but 
was  shelved  soon  after  this  exploit  and 
died  In  retirement.  A  bust  of  Vernon, 
with  a  fancy  statue  of  Fame,  by 
Rysbrack,  is  over  the  door  of  the  oppo- 
site aisle.  Beauclerk's  epitaph,  In  the 
inflated  style  of  the  period,  is  said  to 
be  by  the  poet  Thomson.  It  ends  with 
the  bombastic  lines:— 

Dying,  he  bid  Britannia's  thunder  roar, 
And  Spain  still  felt  him  when  he  breath'd 
no  more. 

There  is  not  space  to  dwell  on  more 
sailors'  names.  In  this  transept  alone 
the  number  of  admirals  commemorated 
is  very  noteworthy;  Roubiliac's  bust  of 
Sir  Peter  Warren  (died  1752),  the  face 
pitted  with  small-pox,  and  allegorical 
figures  of  Hercules  and  Navigation  in 
attendance,  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  monument  to  a 
youthful  pair  of  friends,  Harbord  and 
Cottrell;  on  the  same  (south)  side  of  the 
nave  there  is  a  peculiarly  heavy  and 
unattractive  sarcophagus  by  Gibbs, 
usually  passed  by  as  of  no  interest 
This,  If  only  as  a  memorial  of  a  friend- 
ship between  two  women  which  lasted 
forty  years,  is  worth  a  lew  moments' 
attention.  Mrs.  Katherine  Bovey  (died 
1726-7)  was  a  lady  of  no  mean  reputa- 
tion in    her   generation;    she    was    of 


Dutch  extraction,  one  of  "those  lofty, 
black,  and  lasting  beauties,  that  strikes 
with  reverence  and  yet  delight,"  we 
learn  from  Ballard,  who  Includes  her  in 
his  "British  Ladies."  Married  at  fif- 
teen to  a  man  much  older  than  herself, 
who  proved  a  bad  husband,  she  was 
left  a  widow  at  twenty-two,  with  a 
large  fortune  at  her  disposal  and  an 
estate  In/  Gloucestershire.  Although 
perpetually  besieged  by  suitors,  Mrs. 
Bovey  never  married  again,  but  devoted 
the  rest  of  her  life  to  works  of  benevo- 
lence and  charity,  to  hospitality,  and 
to  the  cause  of  education.  She  was 
known  amongst  her  admirers  by  the 
name  of  Portia,  and  Sir  Richard  Steele 
dedicated  a  volume  of  his  "Ladies 
Library"  to  her.  Her  lifelong  friend 
and  companion,  Mary  Pope,  distributed 
Mrs.  Bovey's  legacies,  and,  probably  on 
the  strength  of  bequests  to  some  schools 
in  Westminster,  was  allowed  to  erect 
a  monument  to  her  memory  here.  She 
was  buried  at  Flaxley,  her  own  home. 

Two  more  unsightly  monuments  not 
far  from  this  commemorate  the  Gen- 
erals Hargrave  and  Fleming  (died 
1750-51).  Hargrave  was  governor  of 
Gibraltar,  and  Fleming  had  been 
wounded  at  Blenheim  in  his  youth,  and 
in  his  later  days  took  part  in  the  '45 
Rebellion.  The  fame  of  neither,  how- 
ever, is  equal  to  the  size  of  these  monu- 
ments, which  were  erected  by  their 
families.  Goldsmith's  "Citizen  of  the 
World,"  in  fact,  only  condescends  to 
recognize  Hargrave's  as  one  to  "some 
rich  man,"  the  general's  wealth  having 
been,  according  to  popular  opinion,  his 
only  title  to  an  Abbey  memorial.  Even 
in  those  days,  when  Roubiliac's  name 
was  revered  as  a  master-sculptor,  there 
were  many  jeers  at  Hargrave's  figure, 
which  is  represented  struggling  from  a 
tomb,  while  a  robust  angel  above,  sound- 
ing the  last  trump,  surveys  the  victory 
of  Time  over  Death  below.  The  Dean 
and  Chapter  used  occasionally  to  be 
reproached  for  their  neglect  to  repair 
this  erection,  on  account  of  the  falling 
pyramids,  which  were  part  of  the 
sculptor's  far-fetched  design.  Minerva 
and  Hercules  are  conspicuous  on  Flem- 
ing's monument,  which  is  surrounded 
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by  military  standards,  branches  of 
laurel  and  cypress,  and  all  kinds  of  war- 
like emblems. 

The  last  of  Roubiliac's  theatrical 
achievements  in  the  Abbey— he  is  the 
author  of  seven  in  all— is  the  unwieldy 
figure  of  the  great  Handel  in  Poet's 
Corner,  put  there  about  nine  years 
later.  Near  by  this  is  another  piece  of 
the  same  sculptor's  work,  in  which 
John,  Duke  of  Argyll— to  whom  refer- 
ence has  been  made  before— is  por- 
trayed in  Roman  dress,  surrounded  by 
numerous  allegorical  figures,  and  this 
much-admired  erection  was  actually 
allowed  to  cover  the  entrance  to  the  old 
staircase  by  which  the  monks  used  to 
enter  the  church  from  their  dormitory. 
The  favorite  sculptors  of  the  late  seven- 
teenth, the  eighteenth,  and  early  nine- 
teenth centuries  are  only  too  well  repre- 
sented in  the  Abbey.  Thus  Bird, 
Horace  Walpole's  pet  aversion,  is  the 
author  of  eleven  monuments;  Sehee- 
makers,  whose  beautiful  bust  of  Dry- 
den  cannot  reconcile  us  to  his  other 
chief  works,  notably  that  in  memory  of 
Shakespeare,  executed  sixteen  pieces 
in  all.  The  two  Bacons  are  actually 
responsible  for  nineteen,  of  which  per- 
haps Lord  Chatham's  is  the  most  offen- 
sive. The  names  of  Nollekens,  Banks, 
Cheere,  Flaxman,  Chantrey,  Foley, 
Bailey,  Weekes,  Westmacott,  and 
others,  will  be  found  on  numerous  mon- 
uments, and  one  looks  in  vain  amongst 
these  allegorical  groups,  inartistic 
tablets,  or  pseudo-classic  statues,  for 
some  sense  of  proportion  or  harmony 
with  the  Gothic  church  for  which  they 
were  designed.  Yet  these  and  other 
sculptors  were  the  lights  of  their  day, 
and  it  is  only  within  quite  recent  times 
that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to 
break  the  sequence  of  upright  statues 
and  busts.  Of  late  medallions  and 
tablets,  as  being  least  cumbrous  and 
obtrusive,  have  been  favored,  and  the 
fashion  of  large  allegorical  monuments 
has  long  passed  away  now,  but  not  be- 
fore they  had  crowded  and  defaced  the 
Abbey  walls  with  their  vast  bulk. 

it  I  have  been  able  to  arouse  some 
interest  in  a  few  half-forgotten  British 


soldiers  and  sailors,  and  shown  that 
even  amongst  the  most  unsightly 
monuments  the  names  of  men  of  mark 
are  to  be  found,  my  task  is  accom- 
plished. Much  more  might  be  written 
on  the  same  subject,  and  many  memo- 
rials have  been  perforce  omitted  for 
want  of  space;  but  the  same  lesson  may 
be  learnt  from  all— the  lesson  that  one 
generation  cannot  lightly  undo  the 
knots  tied  by  those  before  it,  and  that 
the  historical  memorials  once  scratched 
upon  these  time-honored  Stones  cannot 
be  erased. 

The  moving  finger  writes;   and,   having 

writ, 
Moves  on:  nor  all  your  piety  nor  wit 

Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line. 
Nor  all  your  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it. 
E.  T.  Mubbat  Smith. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
LIFK  IN  A  FRENCH  COMMUNE. 

In  dealing  with  French  customs  and 
moeurs— to  use  a  comprehensive  term- 
it  is  impossible  to  generalize.  Revolu- 
tions may  come  and  go;  the  whole  ad- 
ministrative system  of  the  country 
may  be  reduced  to  one  dead  level  of 
uniformity,  but  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  the  old  Provinces  remain. 
The  Norman  differs  greatly  from  the 
Breton,  the  Breton  from  the  Bour- 
gignon,  the  Bourgignon  from  the  Gas- 
con. These  peoples  are  strangely 
diverse— in  their  habits  and  tempera- 
ments, in  their  system  of  life,  their 
physical  features,  and  even  In  their 
tongue,  as  the  patois  of  one  province  is 
barely  intelligible  in  another.  I  there- 
fore premise  that  I  am  dealing  with 
Bourglgnons,  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  the  COte  d'Or,  who  live  far 
removed  from  contact  with  cities,  and 
still  further  away  from  the  influences 
of  fin  de  Steele  civilization.  The  Bour- 
gignon is  a  distinct  type.  He  is  cheery, 
affable,  and  convivial.  He  lives  well 
and  works  hard.  He  is  more  sociable 
than  the  Breton,  less  avaricious  than 
the  Auvergnat,  not  so  excitable  as  the 
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southerner.  He  is  very  hospitable- 
generous  with  everything,  so  long  as 
his  sous  are  safe.  He  is  nothing,  if  not 
economical  Without  being  demon- 
strative, he  is  intensely  patriotic,  and 
recalls  with  pride  that  two  of  the  few 
repulses  which  the  Germans  received 
in  the  war  of  1870  were  at  Nuits  and 
Chftteauneuf. 

The  particular  corner  of  the  COte 
d'Or  with  which  I  deal  is  a  high  table- 
land about  twelve  miles  from  Beaune. 
It  is  too  high  for  vine-growing,  except 
on  a  small  scale  with  uncertain  results. 
It  is  a  representative  agricultural  dis- 
trict, thickly  dotted  with  villages. 
There  are  no  Isolated  farms  or  houses. 
The  social  instincts  of  the  people  lead 
them  to  live  in  village  groups,  one  or 
more  of  which  constitute  the  unit  of 
local  administration— the  commune. 
Let  us  examine  one  of  those  typical 
village  communes. 

The  village  is  nothing  but  a  collec- 
tion of  little  farmhouses,  dumped 
down  in  more  or  less  irregular  fash- 
ion. Each  separate  property  consists 
of  a  dwelling-house  at  one  end,  a  cow- 
shed or  stable  at  the  other,  the  quar- 
ters for  the  poultry  in  between,  and  a 
granary  overhead.  As  it  happens  that 
a  national  highway  passes  through  the 
village,  it  possesses  at  least  the  sem- 
blance of  one  street.  There  are  several 
other  roadways  lined  with  houses,  and 
a  triangular  space  which  is  dignified 
with  the  name  of  a  square.  It  is  here 
where  the  village  pump  ought  to  be, 
but  civilization  in  this  corner  of  la 
vieille  Bourgogne  can  only  furnish  a 
draw-well.  An  old  stone  cross  stands, 
like  a  sentinel,  near  the  draw-well, 
pointing  the  way  of  sinners  to  the 
church,  which  occupies  an  elevated  po- 
sition overlooking  the  square. 

Although  the  village  streets  are  not 
paved,  that  fact  does  not  detract  from 
their  general  utility.  They  serve  more 
purposes  than  streets  generally  do. 
They  are  ornamented  with  manure 
heaps,  which  are  deposited  here  on  the 
payment  of  a  small  sum  to  the  com- 
munal exchequer.  They  form  the  rec- 
reation and  feeding  ground  for  numer- 
ous flocks  of  hens,  ducks,  geese,  and 


other  feathered  stock.  The  ducks  and 
geese  have  the  exclusive  use  of  a  dirty 
pond  of  stagnant  water  in  the  middle 
of  the  square.  The  pond  has  been  ap- 
parently made  for  them.  It  is  not  con- 
sidered advisable  or  profitable  to  clean 
the  roadway  often,  as  the  accumula- 
tion of  garbage  is  much  appreciated  by 
the  aforesaid  feathered  stock.  More- 
over, they  eat  it.  The  streets  yet  serve 
another  purpose.  Firewood  is  stacked 
here,  and  a  convenient  lodgment  found 
for  carts,  barrows,  ploughs,  and  other 
implements.  What  with  one  thing  and 
another— the  litter,  the  wood,  the  im- 
plements of  husbandry,  and  the  trees, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  local  color  sup- 
plied by  the  poultry— the  streets  iuthe 
village  are  at  least  picturesque,  if  they 
are  not  clean. 

A  visitor  to  the  village  will  be  struck 
by  the  presence  of  many  old  women 
and  the  absence  of  young  men.  There 
are  old  men  too;  in  fact,  every  other 
one  you  meet  appears  to  be  "an  oldest 
inhabitant/'  But  the  women  show  the 
greater  vitality.  These  old  women 
are  not  pensioners  on  society.  They 
are  workers:  whetner  they  are  sixty, 
seventy,  or  eighty,  they  are  workers. 
If  they  are  not  working  in  the  fields, 
doing  something  to  the  crops,  they  are 
herding  the  cows  or  knitting  at  their 
doors.  Everybody  works.  All  are  up 
at  four  in  the  morning  in  summer  and 
five  in  the  winter.  Not  that  they  need 
to  slave  for  a  living.  Wealth  Is  well 
distributed  in  the  commune,  and  if 
there  is  apparently  little  comfort  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  stored-up  wealth. 
Every  one  is  a  proprietor  of  something; 
if  not  of  a  bit  of  land,  then  of  a  house 
or  a  garden.  There  are  no  poor  people 
in  the  commune.  The  people  never 
heard  of  a  workhouse;  never  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  poor-rate.  In  a 
population  of  four  hundred  and  fifty, 
over  three  hundred  are  registered  pro- 
prietors at  the  mairie,  where  the  big 
cadastre  shows  every  house  and  every 
field  in  the  commune.  As  there  are 
no  poor,  so  there  are  no  criminals. 
When  every  one  owns  something  there 
is  no  cause  for  any  one  to  steal  any- 
thing.   Consequently  you  never  see  a 
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policeman.  There  are  no  policemen. 
There  Is  a  garde  champetre,  who  takes 
a  walk  round  the  woods  and  fields  now 
and  then  to  see  If  mischievous  beys 
are  not  breaking  the  trees  or  damaging 
the  crops.  The  garde  champetre  also 
discharges  the  functions  of  town  crier, 
and  is  only  paid  £20  a  year  for  both  po- 
sitions. There  are  no  beggars  in  the 
commune.  Occasionally  a  licensed 
beggar  will  pass  through  when  on  tour, 
but  he  must  not  stop  withouc  permis- 
sion of  the  maire.  I  should  also  add 
that  there  are  no  drunkards;  a  drunk- 
ard would  be  as  great  a  phenomenon 
in  the  commune  as  a  pauper.  Not  that 
the  people  don't  drink,  or  because  there 
are  no  public  houses.  On  the  contrary, 
«very  one  drinks.  Teetotalism  is  un- 
known. And  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  public  houses  which  may  be 
opened.  The  only  formality  required 
is  to  pay  a  tax  of  8*.  a  year— just  as  if 
the  business  were  In  dealing  in  grain 
or  in  cloth.  The  system  is  complete 
local  option,  Lu»  in  a  way  wh*ci  Sir 
Wilfred  Lawson  would  not  !ik«5.  Yet 
there  is  no  drunkenness.  People  drink 
rationally  and  in  moderation,  and  do 
not  get  drunk. 

Our  commune  produces  many  things, 
but  children  is  not  its  strong  poinr. 
You  will  see  many  children  in  the 
fields,  but  they  are  not  natives.  They 
are  boarded-out  pauper  children  from 
the  big  cities.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons for  this  paucity  of  children. 
Many  of  the  young  men  who  go  away 
to  serve  their  three  years  in  the  army 
never  return,  but  stay  in  the  large 
towns.  Then  large  families  are  dis- 
couraged. When  one  dies,  his  prop- 
erty has  to  be  divided  equally  betweeu 
his  offspring,  and  the  more  children 
there  are,  the  smaller  must  become  the 
plots.  And  the  smaller  the  plots,  the 
less  the  comfort  It  is  considered  an 
ideal  condition  of  things  in  the  village 
for  every  couple  to  have  a  couple  of 
children,  and  it  is  not  thought  credit- 
able to  have  more.  I  discussed  the 
population  problem  with  the  octogena- 
rian village  midwife,  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  the  people  was  extensive 
and  peculiar,  and  who  ought  to  be  an 


authority.  Her  interest  obviously  lay 
in  the  direction  of  a  rapid  multiplica- 
tion of  the  species,  but  I  found  her  to 
be  a  confirmed  Malthusian.  She  sank 
personal  considerations,  and  philo- 
sophically remarked  that  the  fewer 
children  there  were  the  more  there 
would  be  for  the  others,  which,  as  a 
material  view  of  life,  was  irresistible. 

Equality  and  fraternity  are  more 
than  mere  empty  words  in  our  village. 
Everybody  salutes  everybody  else,  not 
as  a  mark  of  deference  or  inferiority, 
but  as  a  sign  of  respect.  Master  and 
laborer  appear  to  be  on  the  most  fra- 
ternal terms.  All  members  of  a  house- 
hold take  their  meals  at  the  same 
table— the  master  and  the  mistress,  the 
sons  and  the  daughters,  the  servants 
and  the  boarded-out  children.  These 
children  are  castaways— orphans  or 
foundlings  from  the  cities— but  In  the 
matter  of  food  they  are  placed  on  an 
absolute  equality  with  other  members 
of  the  family.  The  State  pays  the 
peasant  to  keep  these  children  until 
they  are  twelve,  after  which  the  em- 
ployer must  feed  them  and  also  pay  a 
little  for  their  labor.  After  thirteen 
they  become  hired  servants.  Many  of 
the  children  are  required  to  herd  the 
cattle  and  the  geese.  There  are  no 
fences.  Fences  would  be  expensive  to 
erect,  and  they  would  likewise  occupy 
land  which  could  be  more  profitably 
utilized  in  growing  crops.  So  it  is 
found  cheaper  to  employ  children— 
especially  when  the  children  are  of  an 
age  that  the  State  pays  for  their  main- 
tenance. 

The  houses  in  the  village  are  all  con- 
structed on  the  same  system,  although 
they  may  vary  in  size.  Some  are 
thatched,  others  tiled,  and  a  few 
slated.  There  are  some  roofed  with 
the  fiat  stones  which  are  used  for  the 
walls.  Besides  the  peculiar  formation 
of  the  house,  and  the  combination  of 
cow-shed,  stable,  granaryi  and  dwell- 
ing-house, another  striking  feature  la 
the  scarcity  of  windows.  This  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  windows  are  taxed,  and  the  French 
peasant  is  enlightened  enough  with  re- 
gard to  his  own  material  interests  to 
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live  in  the  dark  rather  than  pay  more 
taxes  than  he  can  help.    There  are  lit- 
tle openings  near  the    eaves    of    the 
houses  which  look  like  miniature  win- 
dows, but  they  are  only  the  ventilation 
holes  of  the  granary,  and    are    over- 
looked by  the  tax-collector.      Let  uo 
enter  one  of  these  peasant-proprietors' 
houses.    The  door  opens  right  into  the 
room.    There  is  no  superfluous  lobby 
or  hall.   As  the  door  is  generally  left 
open  to  assist  the  only     window     in 
lighting  the  room,     it    Is     sometimes 
made  of  two  flaps.    The  lower  one  is 
kept  shut  to  exclude  the  hens,  and  the 
other  half  left  open  to  admit  the  light 
The  room  is  a  large  composite  com- 
partment, inasmuch  as  it    serves    as 
kitchen,  dining-room,  parlor,  and  bed- 
room.     Frequently  there  is  no  other 
bedroom.    Two  or  more  beds  with  tent- 
like coverings  stuck  in    the    corners, 
two  huge    wardrobes    with    elephant 
feet,  a  table,  and  a  few  wooden  chairs 
constitute  the  whole  of  the    furniture. 
The  floor  is  of  stone.   There  is  an  enor- 
mous open  fireplace  and,  In  the  larger 
houses,  a  small    charcoal     stove    for 
cooking.    The  cooking  utensils  and  the 
dishes  are  stowed  away  in  one  of  the 
elephantine   wardrobes,   which   serves 
as  a  larder.     There  are  no  ornaments 
beyond  some  hams  and  bacon  dangling 
from  the  roof,  a  portrait  of  the  pope  or 
the  president,  cheese  suspended  in  a 
cage  for  drying,  and  the  colored  cal- 
endar of  the  Petit  Journal.    If  the  fam- 
ily are  numerous,  a  small    dark   bed- 
room is  found  in  the  rear  of  the  house, 
along  with    a    small,    dark    kitchen. 
Next  door  is  the  cow-shed,  and  stable, 
or  both.    If  there  is  a  hired  laborer  em- 
ployed on  the  farm,  he  sleeps  in    this 
place.    A  corner  is  partitioned  off  for 
the  hens,  the  ducks,  and  the  geese,  and 
a  small  hole  left  in  the  wall  as  an  en- 
trance for  them.      It     is     not     every 
farmer  who  can  afford  a  cart-shed,  but 
if  there  is  a  cart-shed  It  adjoins     the 
dwelling  house  on     the     other     side. 
Over  all  is  the  granary.    The  arrange- 
ment of  most  farmers'  houses  in  this 
part  of  the  C6te  d'Or  is  on    the    same 
lines. 
So  much  for  the  general  appearance 


and  character  of  our  village  commune. 
Let  us  consider  some  aspects  of  it*  life 
more  closely.  That  the  standard  of  ed- 
ucation is  not  high  will  readily  be 
understood.  Most  of  the  people  can 
read;  some  of  the  peasants'  sons  have 
been  to  college;  but  education  is  not 
too  highly  appraised.  There  is  a  com- 
munal school  for  boys,  where  elemen- 
tary subjects  are  taught.  The  rules 
for  attendance  are  not  very  rigid.  The 
girls  are  taught  at  a  school  conducted 
by  nuns.  There  is  no  religious  instruc- 
tion, as  we  understand  it,  in  the  boys' 
school,  but  the  pupils  receive  moral 
training,  and  are  taught  their  duty  to 
their  parents,  to  the  community,  and 
to  God.  There  is  a  small  school  library 
consisting  mainly  of  works  of  travel 
and  history.  The  maltre  d'ecole  is,  as 
is  usually  the  case  in  country  districts, 
secretary  to  the  communal  council. 
He  is  the  registrar  of  births  and 
deaths,  and  keeps  the  cadastre.  The 
malrie  consists  of  a  small  room  over 
the  school.  After  the  church,  the 
scfaoolhouse  is  the  most  conspicuous 
and  important  building  in  the  com- 
mune. The  church,  too,  is  communal 
property,  and  is  kept  in  repair  at  the 
public  expense. 

All  the  people  are  ardent  worship- 
pers. On  Sunday  morning  they  turn 
out,  old  and  young,  the  strong  and  the 
halt,  dressed  in  their  best,  to  attend 
church.  Only  **works  of  necessity  and 
mercy"  keep  them  at  home.  The  at- 
tendance at  early  morning  mass  dur- 
ing the  week  Is  limited  to  the  elderly 
women— the  less  active  members  of  the 
community.  The  curfi  is  very  severe, 
but  he  has  to  make  the  spiritual  side 
of  things  fit  in  with  mundane  Inter- 
ests, which  are  very  strong  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  For  instance,  he 
cuts  the  sermon  and  the  service  short 
during  hay-making  and  harvest,  so 
that  the  people  may  work.  Unless  he 
were  accommodating  in  this  respect,  it 
is  possible  that  his  worshippers  would 
diminish.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
doesn't  encourage  such  frivolities  as 
dancing.  If  any  of  his  enfants  de 
Marie  dance  at  the  village  fete  they 
can  sing  no  longer  in  the    choir,    and 
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their  names  are  removed  from  the 
tableau  of  the  congregation.  He  is  a 
severe  moral  censor,  Monsieur  le  Cur6. 
There  is  no  record  of  illegitimacy  at 
the  mairle,  except  of  one  offender, 
who  is  ostracized,  and  lives  in  an  iso- 
lated house  near  a  wood— looked  down 
upon  as  much  as  Scarlet  Woman  ever 
was  under  the  sternest  Puritanism. 

Our  little  community  require  no  rec- 
reation to  speak  of,  and  they  do  not 
miss  the  means  for  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment. The  men  pass  the  evenings, 
when  they  are  not  at  work,  in  the  au- 
berge,  where  they  play  cards,  domi- 
noes, or  bagatelle.  The  women  stay  at 
home  and  work.  The  great  recreation 
of  the  year  is  the  village  fete.  Every 
village  has  its  annual  fete,  which  may 
last  two,  three,  or  more  days.  There 
are  travelling  shows  and  the  usual  ac- 
companiments, but  the  chief  attraction 
is  the  dancing  and  the  music.  The  vil- 
lagers not  only  attend  their  own  fete 
every  year,  but  every  other  one  in  the 
neighborhood. 

We  have  seen  the  simple  and  some- 
what primitive  domestic  arrangements 
of  the  people.  Let  us  penetrate  a  little 
further  into  the  internal  secrets  of  the 
manage.  What  are  their  staple  arti- 
cles of  food?  Breakfast  usually  con- 
sists of  soup  made  up  largely  with 
potatoes  and  bacon,  and  served  out  of 
a  large  tureen  to  all  members  of  the 
family  and  servants  sitting  round  a 
plain  deal  table.  Potatoes  and  bacon, 
boiled  vegetables— a  sort  of  dry  Irish 
stew— is  the  usual  dinner,  varied  with 
substantial  pancakes— baked  with  fat 
—and  boiled  cabbage.  For  supper 
there  is  more  soup,  with  cream  cheese, 
coffee,  and  salad.  Bread  is  eaten  with 
all  meals,  and  salad,  peas,  and  beans 
are  common  dishes.  Occasionally 
maize  takes  the  place  of  the  soup,  and 
tame  rabbits  are  not  unusual  delica- 
cies. Not  a  great  deal  of  milk  is  con- 
sumed, and  when  eggs  are  eaten  they 
are  boiled  hard.  The  drink  is  wine— 
vln  ordinaire— which  every  one  has. 
We  have  not  mentioned  the  pot  au  feu; 
it  is  here,  of  course,  but  as  meat  is  not 
greatly  used  except  on  Sundays— when 
the  favorite  meat  is  boiled  beef  and 


veal,  mutton  being  too  dear— the  pot 
au  feu  is  not  so  great  an  institution  as 
in  towns.  In  the  season  fruit  is  al- 
ways on  the  table.  Only  fowls  which 
are  unsalable  find  their  way  to  the 
family  pot.  At  times  they  kill  the 
fatted  calf— on  the  village  fete  day,  or 
when  the  thrashing  machine  comes 
round,  when  all  work  together  and  en- 
tertain each  other  on  a  generous  scale. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  peasants  grow 
much  of  their  articles  of  food,  and 
they  are  to  a  large  extent  vegetarians. 

The  commune  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
self-contained  community.  The  people 
aim  at  selling  as  much  as  possible  and 
buying  nothing.  The  actual  condition 
of  exchange  is  opposed  to  the  political 
economic  theory,  that  selling  should  be 
accompanied  with  an  equivalent 
amount  of  buying.  The  aim  of  our 
peasants  is  to  have  exports,  but  no  im- 
ports, and  their  resourcefulness  in  try- 
ing to  supply  all  their  own  needs  is 
wonderful.  In  Involves  a  great  waste 
of  labor  and  a  lack  of  economic  meth- 
ods in  production;  but  labor  is  cheap, 
and  the  peasants  would  rather  work 
twelve  hours  a  day  than  eight.  They 
grow  sufficient  wheat  for  their  own 
consumption,  and  may  have  a  surplus 
to  sell.  They  send  the  corn  to  the  mill, 
and  for  a  small  charge  have  It  turned 
into  flour.  Many  of  them  make  their 
own  bread  in  a  primitive  oven  In  a 
small,  conical-shaped  building  at- 
tached to  the  dwelling  house.  The 
oven  is  filled  with  brushwood,  which  is 
burned  until  it  is  turned  into  charcoal. 
It  is  then  raked  out  and  the  dough 
baked  on  the  hot  stones.  The  small 
charcoal  is  not  lost;  having  served  to 
bake  the  bread,  It  then  does  duty  to 
light  the  kitchen  fire.  Besides  wheat, 
the  crops  grown  are  oats,  barley,  peas, 
beans,  colza,  carrots  (for  cattle),  beet, 
mangolds,  hemp,  and  lint  There  is 
enough  in  summer  and  winter  for  all 
the  live  stock  on  the  farms.  Few  arti- 
cles of  food  are  bought. 

The  Bourgignon  peasant  is  not  ex- 
travagant in  the  matter  of  clothing. 
The  women  make  most  of  the  things 
they  wear.  A  great  deal  of  knitting  is 
done,  but,  strangely  enough,  no  spin- 
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ning,  as  is  found  amongst  the  High- 
land cottars  and  the  Irish  peasants. 
The  implements  of  husbandry  are  not 
of  the  latest  pattern;  some  of  these, 
too,  are  of  home  manufacture.  Parsi- 
mony stands  in  the  way  of  agricultural 
progress,  and  the  ultimate  benefit 
which  would  result  from  using  arti- 
ficial fertilizers  to  strengthen  the  soil 
in  the  properties  which  it  lacks,  in  re- 
newing seed,  and  in  the  use  of  labor- 
saving  and  improved  implements,  is 
not  realized.  Such  implements,  seed, 
etc.,  as  are  recognized  as  necessary  are 
bought  at  wholesale  prices  through  the 
medium  of  the  agricultural  syndicate, 
which  represents  several  communes. 
Fuel  is  cheap.  It  consists  of  wood. 
The  neighboring  woods  are  continually 
being  thinned  of  their  undergrowths, 
and  the  trees  are  cut  down  every 
twelve  years.  Light  is  an  expensive 
item.  Petroleum  costs  8d.  per  litre, 
candles  nearly  2d.  each,  and  bad 
matches  are  Id.  per  100.  Other  things 
which  are  dear,  owing  to  protection, 
are  sugar,  which  is  6d.  per  pound,  salt 
l%d.  per  pound,  coffee  2s.  6d.  per 
pound;  needles,  thread,  and,  indeed, 
most  manufactured  articles,  are  dearer 
than  in  England.  'Clothing  is  about 
the  same  price  as  in  an  English  vil- 
lage, only  the  quality  is  inferior.  Al- 
most all  the  ordinary  articles  of  food 
are  cheap;  eggs  are  %<Z.  each;  butter  is 
6d.  per  pound;  a  chicken  is  lOd.  or  1*.; 
beef  is  8d.  The  peasants  cure  their 
own  bacon.  All  vegetables  and  fruit 
are  remarkably  cheap.  On  the  whole, 
necessaries  are  much  cheaper  in  the 
French  commune  than  in  an  English 
rural  parish.  A  comparison  is  not 
easy,  as  the  conditions  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent. The  French  peasant  has  an  in- 
dependent means  of  existence.  He 
owns  the  soil  he  tills.  If  he  employs 
laborers  they,  at  least,  will  own  a 
house  and  garden,  and  hope  to  own  a 
plot.  The  English  villager  is  either  a 
small  tradesman  or  a  laborer.  A  gar- 
den which  he  cultivates  but  does  not 
own  is,  as  a  rule,  the  extent  of  his  pos- 
sessions. There  are  two  classes  in  an 
English  village,  and  these  may  be  sub- 
divided into  various     religious     sects: 


there  is  only  one  class  in  our  French 
commune— a  fact  which  has  a  material 
bearing  upon  the  social  economy  of  the 
community.  Every  inhabitant  of  the 
commune  is  a  proprietor  of  something, 
and  all  are  bent  on  saving;  yet,  with 
all  their  individualism,  they  combine 
for  common  and  mutual  interest.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  organization  of  the 
syndicate  for  buying  at  wholesale 
prices.  They  unite  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  lending  each  other  horses, 
and  making  up  teams.  Every  com- 
mune has  a  field  which  is  common 
property,  and  where,  on  payment  of  a 
trifling  fee,  animals  graze.  After  the 
harvest  all  the  fields  become  common 
property,  and  the  gros  betail  and  the 
other  betail  are  allowed  to  roam  at 
large. 

The  cultivateur  in  our  commune  is 
better  at  buying  than  selling.  He 
sells  all  his  surplus  crops,  fruit  and 
vegetables.  The  poultry  are  a  source 
of  considerable  profit,  and  are  sold,  to* 
gether  with  eggs  and  butter,  to  travel- 
ling dealers,  who  collect  for  the  mar- 
ket. The  geese,  which  live  mainly  on> 
the  roadsides  and  in  the  fields  until 
they  are  fattened  for  Christmas,  are  a 
much-valued  asset.  The  cruel  system 
is  adopted  of  plucking  the  fine  down 
off  their  necks  in  summer  in  order  to 
sell  It.  The  commercial  transaction 
which  gives  the  peasant  most  anxiety 
is  the  disposal  of  his  gros  Detail.  He- 
looks  to  his  annual  sale  of  stock  as  his 
main  source  of  net  gain,  and  the  fewer 
he  has  to  sell  the  more  eager  he  is  to 
make  a  good  deal.  He  visits  fairs  just 
to  gauge  prices.  Then  he  will  take  his: 
stock  with  him,  but  will  not  accept 
first  offers.  The  better  the  first  offers 
are  the  less  likely  he  is  to  accept  them. 
He  hopes  to  get  more,  and  after  sev- 
eral visits  to  other  fairs,  which  may 
involve  an  expenditure  of  forty  francs, 
he  congratulates  himself  on  his  busi- 
ness acumen  if  he  finally  disposes  of 
his  animal  at  ten  francs  more  than  the 
original  offer,  and  regards  it  as  so 
much  more  in  his  pocket. 

There  is  one  thing  which  seriously 
affects  the  peasant's  pocket,  and  about 
which  he  is     always     grumbling— the 
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heavy  taxation  he  is  called  upon  to 
pay.  He  pays  all  round— for  his  land, 
his  house,  Including  the  windows  (if 
any),  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  every- 
thing else;  and  on  the  cdt6  personnel 
he  pays  for  the  privilege  of  existing  as 
a  Frenchman,  and  thereby  being  able 
to  pay  all  the  other  impositions.  If  he 
is  incapacitated  for  military  service  by 
physical  infirmities  he  pays  a  special 
tax  by  way  of  a  fine  for  being  a  useless 
citizen.  The  distribution  of  the  budget 
between  Oommune,  Department,  and 
State  is  finally  settled  by  the  prefec- 
torlal  authorities,  and  every  year  a  pr€- 
cepteur,  representing  the  ministry  of 
finance,  visits  each  commune  to  fix  the 
amount  of  every  one's  share.  He  is 
assisted  by  repartiteurs,  some  of 
whom  are  selected  from  outside  the 
commune,  who  tell  him  how  many  new 
houses  have  been  built,  report  the  in- 
crease of  stock,  and  generally  present 
an  inventory  of  every  one's  condition. 
The  only  tax  which  the  commune  regu- 
lates itself  is  the  prestation.  Every 
man  between  eighteen  and  sixty  years 
must  contribute  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  local  roads  according  to 
his  ability,  either  by  his  own  labor  and 
the  use  of  his  horses,  or  he  has  to  pay 
on  a  graduated  scale  to  have  the  work 
done.  On  the  whole,  these  Bourglgnon 
peasants,  while  they  live  in  a  some- 
what primitive  way,  cultivate  the  land 
with  old-fashioned  implements,  eat 
plain  fare,  and  lead  a  simple  life,  are 
nevertheless  eminently  contented,  and 
have  no  higher  ambition  than  to  gather 
in  francs  which  they  never  spend.  As 
the  curd  said  to  me— though  he  was  not 
an  Irishman:  Notre  paysan  travail 
toute  sa  vie  pour  avoir  de  quoi  manger 
apres  sa  mort. 

Robert  Donald. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
BAB  VINCH'S  WIFE. 

The  chill  October  dusk  swept  down 
upon  the  village,  as  it  lay  sheltered 
against  a  red-breasted  Devonshire  hill, 


at  the  foot  of  whichr  where  the  river 
meandered  brown-faced  and  silent  out 
among  the  meadows,  stood  Rab  Vlnch's 
cottage.  The  firelight  crept  across  the 
threshold,  throwing  shadows  by  the 
way  on  the  whitewashed  walls  of  the 
small  kitchen,  and  outlining  Rab's 
harsh  passionate  features  as  he  sat  and 
stared  down  on  the  flames.  A  certain 
peaceful  quiet  which  reigned  in  the 
room— for  Rab's  wife,  who  was  pre- 
paring the  evening  meal,  moved  softly 
—was  broken  by  the  sound  of  footsteps, 
and  with  a  brief  knock  a  man  entered. 

"They've  brought  it  in  murder  agin 
lame  Tom,"  he  cried   excitedly. 

Rab  shifted  back  his  chair,  and  his 
face  grew  grey  beneath  his  tanned 
skin. 

"An'  tha  squoire  ain't  done  nort!"  he 
exclaimed. 

"Eh?  tha  squoire,"  repeated  the  man, 
turning  towards  him;  but  a  sudden 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  woman 
prevented  him  from  seeing  Rab.  "It 
'pears,"  he  continued,  "thet  inter  tha 
'Sizes  tha  squoire  bain't  no  more  than 
ony  tother  man;  tho'  ha  did  git  a  speshil 
doctor  down  from  Lonnon,  costing 
pounds  an'  pounds,  jest  tu  show  thet 
lame  Tom  wezn't  fixed  tu  hlz  chump1 
tha  zame  ez  moast  folk;  but  tha  jldge 
wez  vor  hanging,  jldges  baing  paid  vor 
zich,  zo  hanging  it's  ta  ba;  ony  down  in 
tha  vullage  uz  reckons  ther  wez  more 
than  wan  pusson  mixed  up  In  that  ther 
murder." 

"Down  in  tha  vullage  they  ba  mazing 
clivar,  no  doubt,"  the  woman  answered 
scornfully;  "but  tha  law  ain't  no  vule 
to  ba  a-hanging  o'  hinnocent  folk." 

The  man  moved  a  step  nearer,  and 
laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm. 

"Thet  ba  jest  wher  'ee  ba  wrong, 
Zusan  Vinch,"  he  said.  "I  zeed  thickey 
corpse  a  vull  dree  hours  a-vour  tha 
perlice  Iver  clapped  eyes  on  it,  an*  twez 
riglar  ringed  round  wi'  fut-marks  thet 
wez  niver  made  by  ony  boot  o'  lame 
Tom's;  eh,  an'  if  It  had  not  rained  thet 
powerful  spirited,  tha  perlice  wid  o* 
zeen  'em  themzulves,  blind  ez  they  ba. 
An'  my  wife  hur  zed  ta  me  a  skaur  o' 

1  Off  the  champ— not  quite  in  his  right  mind. 
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times,  Tummas  Wulkie'  hurs  zed, 
'why  doant  'ee  gaw  inter  Extur  an'  tull 
tha  law  what  yer  'ave  zeen  wi'  yer  own 
eyes?*  An'  I've  up  an'  zed  tu  hur,'Naw,' 
ze8  I,  'tha  law  ba  a  catchy  thing,  an* 
like  tother  folk's  turnips,  best  not 
meddled  with.'" 

An  expression  of  fear  passed  over  the 
woman's  face.  "Tha  law  ain't  for  the 
hanging  o'  hinnocent  folk,"  she  re- 
peated doggedly. 

"Tha  law  an'  tha  perlice  ba  moast 
wan,"  the  man  answered  with  con- 
tempt, "alwiz  snuffing  round  arter  tha 
wrong  scent,  like  varmer  Plant's  tarrier 
dawg.  Why  did  Josh  Tuckitt  sail  for 
Meriky  tha  day  arter  the  murder?  wat 
call  had  ha  to  ba  zo  mazing  smart  all- 
ta-wance?  answer  me  that,  Zusan 
Vinch." 

"Josh  Tuckitt  had  nort  watever  to  do 
wi'  it,"  Rab  interposed  impetuously. 

"How  do  yer  coome  to  knaw  thic?" 
the  man  asked,  with  a  look  of  sus- 
picion. 

"Cuz  uz  wez  togither  that  nite." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  and 
then  Susan  Finch  spoke. 

"Why  can't  yer  let  things  bide  ez 
they  ba,  Tummas  Wulkie?"  she  ex- 
claimed passionately.  "Wan  wid  think 
yez  bad  killed  tha  poor  man  yersulf, 
tha  way  yer  ba  alwiz  pauking  tha 
blame  on  tother  folk." 

"Tiz  a  quare  thing,"  the  man  an- 
swered, turning  on  his  heel,  "that  a  long 
tongue  an'  a  short  understand^'  moast 
times  run  in  couples;  but  ther  wuman 
wez  a  kind  o'  extry  thort  o'  tha  Al* 
mighty 's,  an'  uz  all  knaw  thet  tiz  tha 
way  o'  zich  things  to  cost  a  deal  more 
than  they  ba  worth.  An'  ez  for  tha 
pauking  o'  tha  blame  on  tother  folk," 
he  continued,  as  he  opened  the  door  and 
stepped  out  into  the  night,  "I  wid  never 
'ave  belaved  thet  a  humman  not  more 
than  a  skaur  o'  months  merrided  wid  o' 
bin  zo  zet  on  tha  hanging  o'  a  pore 
natrel;  but  ther  wimen  ba  contrary 
critters,  turrible  zet  on  tha  squashing 
o'  vlies,  but  aiting  the  roast  pork  with 
tha  rest." 

The  echo  of  the  man's  retreating 
footsteps  died  away,  and  the  kettle 
seemed   to   hiss    more   loudly    in   the 


silence  that  fell  upon  the  little  kitchen. 
At  last  Rab  spoke:— 

"Hanging  ba  a  stuffy  death,"  he  said 
hoarsely— "a  mortal  stuffy  death." 

She  knelt  down  beside  him.  "Twez 
an  accident,"  she  whispered,  "yer  ba 
thet  strong  'ee  doant  alwiz  knaw." 

"Yer  ba  a  riglar  dumman  wi'  yer 
haccidents,#  haccidents,"  he  inter- 
rupted, with  fierce  contempt;  "ain't  1 
towld  'ee  a  skaur  o'  times  thet  twezn't 
no  haccident." 

"An'  lame  Tom?"  she  asked  falter- 
ingly. 

"Lame  Tom  wezn't  in  it." 

"Nor  Josh  Tuckitt?" 

"Naw,  nor  Josh  Tuckitt." 

"O  God,  Rab!"  she  exclaimed.  He 
drew  away  from  her,  but  she,  bending 
forward,  let  her  face  droop  upon  his 
knee.  The  tall  clock  in  the  corner 
ticked  on  towards  night,  and  the  kettle 
boiled  over,  but  the  man  and  the  woman 
heeded  neither;  he  was  dimly  conscious 
that  her  hot  tears  were  falling  upon  his 
hand,  but  when  she  spoke  her  voice 
seemed  far  away. 

"Rab,"  she  said,  "an'  zoon  ther  wull 
ba  dree  o'  uz." 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her  and  bis 
face  softened,  and  an  expression  of 
pity  came  into  his  fierce,  deep-set 
eyes. 

"Little  moather,"  he  said. 

She  clung  to  him  with  passionate 
vehemence.  "There  cud  niver  ba  no 
tother  man  but  yer  for  me,  Rab,"  she 
sobbed— "niver,  niver,  whatever  'ee 
did." 

His  muscular  hands  closed  round  her 
with  a  rare  tenderness  and  great  beads 
of  sweat  gathered  upon  his  forehead. 

"What  made  'ee  gaw  for  to  do  it 
when  uz  wez  that  happy?"  she  said. 

His  lips  trembled,  as  if  he  were 
about  to  speak,  but  he  did  not  answer 
her. 

"Rab,"  she  cried,  with  a  sudden 
shiver,  "things  dursn't  bide  ez  they  ba; 
they  dursn't,  they  dursn't." 

His  whole  expression  changed,  the 
fierce  look  returned  to  his  eyes. 

"Dursn't?"  he  repeated,  in  a  voice  of 
rising  anger;  "who  axed  'ee  for  yer 
pinion  wan  way  or  tother?" 
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She  did  not  answer  him,  and  a  si- 
lence fell  between  them,  till  with  a 
sudden  rush  of  suspicion  the  thought 
came  to  Rab  that  she  was  condemning 
him. 

"What  ba  'ee  a-thinking  of?"  he  asked 
fiercely. 

«*Rab,"  she  said,  in  her  soft,  low 
voice,  as  she  rubbed  the  lapel  of  his 
brown  velveteen  coat  with  her  hand, 
"I  wez  ony  reckoning  thet  twezn't 
for  nort  thet  our  Lord  coomed  inter  tha 
wordel  feeble  in  body;  twezn't  for  nort 
thet  He  let  Simon  o*  Cyrene  carry  tha 
cross  up  tha  steep  hill  to  Golgotha;  it 
bain't  tha  strong  who's  tu  lane  on  tha 
wake."  She  stopped  a  moment,  and  he 
looked  down  on  her  upturned  face  with 
a  curious  mixture  of  pity,  tenderness, 
and  irritation. 

"  'Ee  ba  powerful  anxious  to  git  me 
ter  Eaven,  wan  way  or  tother,"  he  said, 
with  a  grim  smile. 

"Rab,"  she  answered,  taking  his  great 
knotted  hands  and  pressing  them 
against  her  breast,  "I  wldn't  'ave  'ee 
act  contrary  to  tha  best  thet  ba  in  'ee, 
tez  ony  thic,  tiz  ony  thic;  and  O  Rab,  if 
yer  had  zeen  lame  Tom  ez  I  did  when 
tha  perlice  tooked  him,  his  vace  thet 
scart  wi'  fear,  ha  might  'a  been  a  poor 
dumb  critter  caught  in  wan  o'  yer 
snares." 

"Lame  Tom  ba  wakezome,"  he  said, 
and  his  voice  trembled. 

"Yes,"  she  repeated  —  "wakezome, 
mortal  wakezome." 

He  looked  past  her  at  the  closed  door, 
as  if  his  sight  could  pierce  the  wooden 
panels  and  see  the  world  that  lay  be- 
yond, and  into  his  rugged  passionate 
face  there  came  a  certain  expression  of 
nobleness.  "May  ba  I  wull,"  he  began; 
but  she,  following  a  train  of  thoughts 
of  her  own,  interrupted  him. 

•*Twid  ba  the  zame  ez  if  yer"  wez  to  let 
a  chil'  die  for  'ee,"  she  said,  In  a  slow, 
dreamy  voice,  speaking  as  one  who  had 
seen  a  vision. 

He  thrust  her  from  him  and  rose  to 
his  feet:  "Then  I  wull  gi  mezulf  up  ta- 
marrer,"  he  said;  "but  ez  for  'ee,"  he 
added,    with    concentrated    bitterness, 

yer  ba  no  wife  o'  mine  from  this 
howr,"  and  he  turned  from  her  and 


climbed  the  rickety  stairs  that  led  to 
taeir  bedroom.  But  he  could  not  sleep, 
and  the  slow  hours  passed  away,  and 
tnen  he  heard  the  door  open  softly,  and 
by  and  by  her  little  cold  form  crept  into 
the  bed  and  lay  down  beside  him,  and 
she,  thinking  that  he  slept,  rested  her 
head  up  against  his  shoulder  and 
sobbed  comfortlessly.  He  remained 
stiff  and  silent,  as  if  the  deafness  of 
sleep  was  upon  him;  but  his  memory 
had  travelled  back  to  a  day  in  their 
mutual  childhood,  the  day  on  which  he 
had  first  seen  her  cry.  She  had  told  her 
fortune  on  the  long  quaking-grasses, 
and  had  wept  because  Fate  had  or- 
dained that  she  should  marry  a  tinker; 
and  though  he  had  been  but  six  years 
old  at  the  time,  and  his  mind  little 
troubled  with  the  thought  of  maidens, 
yet,  because  her  weeping  had  been  very 
heavy,  he  had  promised  to  marry  her 
himself,  and  she  had  been  comforted. 
And  now,  as  he  lay  angry  and  resentful 
beside  her,  the  old  distich  rang  in  his 
brain— tinker,  tailor,  soldier,  sailor, 
rich-man,  poor-man,  apothecary,  thief; 
tinker,  tailor.  Then  a  sudden  rush  of 
tenderness  came  to  him,  and  he  put  out 
his  hand  and  touched  her;  but  she  had 
fallen  asleep. 

With  the  first  streak  of  dawn  he  rose 
and  drew  back  the  lattice,  so  that  the 
light  fell  upon  her  face  with  its  curves 
that  tilted  upwards,  as  the  petals  of 
some  flower  that  seeks  its  happiness  in 
the  sun,  and  he  noticed  over  again  that 
her  chestnut  hair  bad  a  glint  on  it  like 
the  breast  of  a  cock  pheasant.  Her 
night-dress  had  fallen  open  at  the  neck, 
making  visible  the  curves  of  her  bosom, 
rounded  with  coming  motherhood,  and 
he  remembered  with  an  exceeding  bit- 
terness that  he  must  also  part  from  his 
child;  but  as  he  looked  at  the  woman 
lying  there,  his  face  softened. 

"Maybe  I  widn't  gaw  for  tu  do  lame 
Tom  no  harm,"  he  said,  "if  her  wezn't 
thet  turribel  meddlezome;  taln't  dying  I 
ba  a-feard  of— I  reckon  I  can  die  tha 
zame  ez  ony  tother  man;  but  I  doant 
want  tu  ba  vustled1  inter  it;  but  hurs  a 
riglar  dumman  all-over,  pushing  'ee 
t'wards  Eaven  wi  hur  'eart  an*  pulling 
i  Fussed. 
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'ee  hack  wi'  hur  tongue.  But  ther 
tain't  no  good  talking;  may  ba  bur' 11 
lam  when  tiz  too  late." 

He  turned  away  and  crept  softly 
down  the  old,  creaky  stairs;  below,  In 
one  corner  of  the  kitchen,  there  stood 
a  big  box  In  which  lived  his  two  ferrets, 
Cross-eyes  and  Poley;  he  gave  them 
their  usual  breakfast  of  bread  and  milk, 
and  let  them  play  for  a  moment  about 
his  neck.  Then  he  took  down  his  guns, 
one  by  one,  from  the  great  beam 
against  which  they  rested;  there  was 
the  old  muzzle  loader  on  which  he  had 
first  learnt  to  shoot,  "a  rlglar  terror  to 
kick,  but  mortal  depenzome  ior  a  right 
ana  left;"  and  the  long  duck-gun  that 
had  carried  straight  in  its  time— it  was 
a  family  heirloom,  and  his  great  grand- 
father had  carried  It  on  the  night  he 
had  been  pixie-led;  and  lastly,  there 
was  Rab's  own  favorite  gun,  a  pin-fire 
breech-loader  that  had  once  belonged  to 
the  young  squire.  Rab  took  each  gun  in 
turn  and  rubbed  the  barrel  tenderly 
with  an  old  oil  rag,  and  then  returned  it 
to  Its  former  resting  place;  his  big  yel- 
low lurcher  stood  watching  him  with 
«yes  that  in  their  alertness  curiously 
resembled  Rab's  own.  When  he  had 
finished  he  tied  up  the  dog,  and,  going 
4>ut,  shut  the  door  of  his  cottage  behind 
him. 

A  rough  sob  rose  in  his  throat.  "I 
didn't  reckon  hur  wid  zlape  like  thic," 
he  said;  "but  ther  wimen  be  alwiz  con- 
trary." 

Up  through  the  great  woods  he  went, 
for  his  road  to  the  town  lay  that  way. 
And  in  a  certain  hedge  facing  west  a 
hare  had  made  its  seat.  Rab  had  often 
tried  to  catch  it,  but  the  hare  had  been 
too  wary  for  him,  and  now  as  he  passed 
the  accustomed  spot  he  stopped  instinc- 
tively, and  noticed  that  the  snare  had 
been  brushed  away  but  that  the  animal 
had  escaped.  He  knelt  down  and  reset 
the  wire,  and  as  be  did  so  he  heard 
footsteps,  and  looking  up  he  saw  his 
wife.  The  blood  rushed  into  his  face, 
but  he  assumed  an  air  of  indifference. 
"I  reckon  I've  alwiz  zet  thickey  snare  a 
deal  too  low,"  he  said,  bending  down 
-over  his  work;  "a  hare  howlds  his  'ead 
wondervul  'igh  when  ha  ba  movetting 


along  unconscious.  Eh,"  he  continued, 
drawing  a  deep  breath,  "but  hares  ba 
vantysheeny1  baistesses;  skaurs  o'  times 
o  ve  ruckeed?  down  behind  a  bit  o'  vuz 
wi'  tha  moon  a-glinting  a-tap  o'  me  an' 
cock~leert?  jest  on  tha  creep  an' 
lverything  thet  quiet  'ee  cud  moast 
a-yhear  tha  dew  a- vailing;  eh,  an*  I've 
'ad  tha  gun  a-zide  o'  me  an'  cudnjt  vire 
cuz  they  baistesses  wez  thic  vanty- 
sheeny." 

But  she  only  saw  that  an  animal 
caught  in  such  a  snare  would  be  hung. 

"Come  away,  Rab,"  she  cried;  "come 
away." 

He  looked  down  at  the  snare  medlta-  • 
tively. 

"Zome  o'  'em,"  he  said,  half  to  him- 
self, "makes  a  to-do,  but  moast  die 
mortal  quiet." 

"O  Rab!  come  away,"  she  repeated 
in  a  voice  of  agony;  "come  away." 

"Ba  'ee  a-fraid  I  shun  ba  late  for  tha 
banging?"  he  cried,  and  sprang  to  his 
feet;  then  without  waiting  for  her  an- 
swer he  rushed  past  her  and  was 
hidden  from  view  behind  the  thick 
trees. 

"Rab!"  she  called,  running  after  him, 
"Rab!  Rab!  Rab!" 

But  there  came  no  reply;  later  In  the 
day  she  learned  that  he  had  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  police,  but  per- 
mission to  see  him  was  refused.  So 
when  evening  came  she  crept  home- 
wards alone  through  the  great  wood, 
and  when  she  had  reached  the  spot 
where  he  had  set  the  snare,  she  heard 
a  strange  cry;  the  hare  had  been  caught 
in  the  wire.  Covering  her  ears  with 
her  hands  she  fled  away,  yet  ever  and 
ever  the  cry  followed  her. 

It  was  the  day  of  Rab's  trial;  the 
court  was  crowded,  and  the  counsel 
for  the  defence  in  despair;  to  all  ques- 
tions as  to  his  motive  for  the  crime 
Rab  had  maintained  a  dogged  silence. 

"Twezn't  no  haccident,"  he  repeated; 
"I  did  It  o'  puppuss." 

He  cut  short  the  trial  by  pleading 
guilty,   and   the  judge,   following   the 

*  Showy,  handsome. 
>  Stooped  down  low. 
»  Dawn. 
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usual  formula,  rose,  and  having  taken 
the  black  cap,  turned  to  the  prisoner 
and  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say 
why  the  sentence  of  death  should  not 
be  passed  upon  him. 

The  ensuing  silence  was  broken  by 
the  sound  of  a  woman's  voice,  "Yer 
honor,"  Susan  Finch  said,  for  it  was 
she  who  spoke,  "they  tull  me  that  tha 
law  ba  agin  a  woman  testifying  for  hur 
husband;  but  ther  ba  thic  thet  ba 
higher  than  the  law,  an*  thet  ba  Nater; 
and  it  ain't  in  nater  thet  a  woman  shid 
zee  the  man  thet  hur  loves,  an'  who 
hur  knaws  tu  ba  hinnocent— tain't  In 
nater,  I  zay,  thet  hur  shid  zee  him  given 
auver  to  death  an'  hur  not  to  up  and  zay 
tna  truth.  An'  I  tull  yer  honor  tha 
zame  ez  1  wld  tull  tha  Almighty  If  I 
stud  a-vor'  His  throne,  thet  twezn't  no 
murder  Rab  did  thickey  nite;  twez  an 
haccident,  an'  don't  'ee  iver  gaw  for  to 
believe  nort  else.  Yer  doant  knaw  Rab 
tha  zame  ez  I  do;  uz  wez  chils  toglther, 
an'  they  thet  ba  chils  toglther  kind  o' 
larns  wun-an-tother*s  hearts  uncon* 
scious.  Rab  bain't  tha  sort  thet  takes 
to  murder,  Rab  aint;  ha's  tempestuous 
o'  times,  an'  thic  strong  thet  ha  doesn't 
alwiz  knaw,  but  his  heart  is  ez  tender- 
zome  ez  a  chil's.  I  cud  tullie  a  skaur  o' 
things,  ony  Rab  ain't  wan  o'  they  ez 
likes  to  ba  boasted  of;  but  I  ax  yer 
honor  why  ba  Rab  a-standing  a-vor1  'ee 
at  this  yhere  blessid  minit?  Did  the 
perlice  catch  him?— naw;  then  why  ba 
ha  a-standing  ther  a-vor'  ee,  wi'  they 
cruel  Iron  things  on  his  hands?  Why, 
becuz  Lame  Tom  ba  wakezome;  ther 
bain't  no  tother  lad  thet  wld  up  an  put 
tha  rope  round  hiz  neck  rather  then 
anything  wakezome  shid  suffer  unjust. 
But  ther  baint  no  call  for  a  rope,  and  if 
Rab  wid  ony  spake  ha  cud  tull  'ee  zo 
hiszulf.  An'  If  yer  ax  me  why  ha 
hezn't  stud  up  vrom  tha  vust  an'  zed 
it  twez  an  haccident,  then  I  tull  'ee  it 
was  because  I  wez  alwiz  a-worritting  o* 
him  thet  kept  him  to  silence.  I  wez  al- 
wiz a-axing  questions  an'  ha  noan't  like 
it,  an*  ha  wants  tu  larn  me.  I've  done  a 
power  o'  thinkin'  zince  thickey  marning 
Rab  gl'ed  hiszulf  up,  an'  I've  reckoned 
It  all  out.  I  wez  too  mortal  anxious  tu 
show  him  tha  way,  an'  Rab  aint  no 


dumman  tu  ba  showed  things.  Ha 
likes  to  do  hiz  right  hiz  own  way— ha 
doan't  want  no  wan  to  larn  him;  an'  I 
wez  alwiz  a-zaying,  yer  dursn't  do  thic 
an'  yer  must  do  thet,  zo  ha  ba  jest 
a-larning  o'  me;  but,  O  Rab!"  she  ended, 
In  a  voice  of  passionate  entreaty,  turn- 
ing to  him,  "I've  lamed,  I've  larned; 
ony  tull  'em— tull  'em." 

When  the  woman  ceased  speaking  a 
silence  fell  upon  the  court  and  the  eyes 
of  all  there  turned  to  the  prisoner. 
Rab's  harsh  obstinate  face  had  grown 
grey  beneath  the  tanned  skin;  his  lips, 
pressed  one  on  the  other  with  the  grip 
of  a  vice,  looked  as  if  no  power  could 
ever  force  them  to  unclose;  then  his 
eyes  met  those  of  his  wife,  and  with  a 
convulsive  effort  he  spoke.  "Twez 
done  temperzome,"  he  exclaimed  brok- 
enly—"powerful  temperzome;  ha  said 
thic  thet  wez  baistious  o'  hur,"  and  Rab 
pointed  with  his  hand  in  the  direction 
of  his  wife.  "May  ba,"  he  continued 
huskily,  "if  yer  cud  find  Josh  Tuckitt, 
ha  cud  make  things  look  a  bit  better  for 
me." 

Zack. 


From  The  National  Berlew. 
"HIDDEN  DANGERS." 

[a  bbply.] 
Dr.  Shadwell  concludes  his  exposition 
of  the  hidden  dangers  of  cycling  by  say- 
ing that  he  expects  criticism  and  oppo- 
sition. Speaking  humbly  as  a  layman, 
I  can  hardly  see  that  his  argument  is 
definite  enough  for  medical  men  to  crit- 
icise, and  speaking  as  a  cyclist— humbly 
before  those  whose  experience  Is 
greater  than  mine,  but  from  such  expe- 
rience as  I  have— I  fail  to  find  any 
assertion  definite  enough  for  cyclists  to 
oppose,  except  one  which  I  shall  men- 
tion later.  For  what  Is  the  amount  of 
Dr.  Shad  well's  warnings?  I  assume, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  everything 
stated  as  within  his  knowledge  Is  cor- 
rect and  free  from  exaggeration.  We 
find  that  he  has  professionally  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  certain  number  of 
persons  with  whom  cycling  disagrees. 
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He  does  not  say  how  many,  but  I  should 
suppose  from  bis  language  that  he 
would  vouch  for  about  a  dozen.  He 
Infers  that  there  must  be  a  good  many 
others;  again  he  does  not  say  how 
many.  The  first  obvious  remark  is  that 
there  is  no  form  of  work,  exercise,  or 
amusement  which  does  not  in  some 
way  disagree  with  somebody.  Many 
persons  of  otherwise  healthy  and  active 
habits  cannot  look  down  a  precipice 
without  being  giddy.  Mountaineering 
is  plainly  not  a  fit  pastime  for  such 
persons.  But  we  do  not  therefore  go 
about  to  warn  the  world  of  the  hidden 
dangers  of  mountaineering.  Writers 
on  mountaineering  assume  that  people 
who  have  not  a  good  head  will  have  the 
common  sense  to  abstain  from  climb- 
ing. Many  persons  who  have  nothing 
else  morbid  about  them  are  liable  to 
sea-sickness  to  an  extent  that  makes 
them  dread  the  shortest  sea  voyage. 
Other  people  who  enjoy  life  on  board 
ship  can  only  go  on  enjoying  it  and  be 
sorry  for  the  less  fortunate  ones. 
Many  common  and  generally  whole- 
some articles  of  food— honey,  spinach, 
strawberries,  and  what  not— are  repug- 
nant, for  unknown  reasons,  to  an 
appreciable  number  of  persons.  Well, 
if  the  people  who  cannot  tolerate  honey 
were  the  majority,  it  would  not  pay  to 
keep  bees.    But  then  they  are  not. 

A  second  obvious  remark  is  that,  inas- 
much as  those  who  are  whole  need  no 
physician,  a  medical  man  who  is  con- 
sulted by  cyclists,  mountaineers,  trav- 
ellers by  sea,  or  any  other  class  of  per- 
sons whose  pursuits  are  attended  by 
possible  drawbacks,  is  likely  to  meet 
with  a  rather  abnormal  proportion  of 
cases  in  which  the  occupation  or  pas- 
time does  not  suit  the  patient.  The 
difficulty  of  saying  anything  on  this 
ground  is  that  Dr.  Shadwell  does  not 
give  us  even  the  roughest  approxima- 
tion to  the  proportion  of  apparently 
able-bodied  persons  to  whom  he  sup- 
poses that  cycling  is  likely  to  be  in- 
jurious. Would  he  say  ten  per  cent.,  or 
five,  or  two,  or  one,  or  one-half?  As 
he  commits  himself  to  no  statistical 
proposition  whatever,  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  to  argue  about    For  I  conceive 


that  even  the  most  ardent  cyclist  would 
not  seriously  dispute  that  cycling— like 
every  form  of  exercise  I  have  ever 
heard  of—is  or  may  be  for  reasons  man- 
ifest or  not  manifest,  unsuitable  for 
some  people  who  are  not  actually  in- 
capable of  using  it.  There  may  be 
enthusiastic  young  cyclists  who  talk  as 
if  cycling  must  needs  be  good  for  every- 
one because  it  is  good  for  them.  This 
kind  of  inconslderateness  is  surely  not 
unknown  among  the  devotees  of  other 
pursuits.  The  only  practical  question 
is  whether  the  possible  and  not  man- 
ifest dangers  are  in  truth  common 
enough  to  be  a  serious  factor  in  the 
calculations  of  average  men  and 
women  who  are  minded  to  take  up 
cycling. 

In  default  of  any  other  guidance,  let 
us  take  such  figures  as  are  at  hand. 
The  Cyclists'  Touring  Club  counts  by 
this  time,  in  round  numbers,  some 
thirty-five  thousand  members  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  all  ages  from  eighteen  or 
less  to  sixty  or  more.  There  are  young 
members  who  have  been  riding  for 
several  years,  and  middle-aged  or 
oldish  ones  who  have  begun  quite 
lately.  Will  Dr.  Shadwell  make  a  be- 
ginning of  statistics  by  taking  five  hun- 
dred members  of  the  O.  T.  O.  at  random, 
or  a  like  number  sorted  out  by  sex,  age, 
and  experience  in  any  way  he  pleases, 
and  enquire  how  many  of  them  have 
suffered  from  nervous  breakdown,  or 
any  other  continuing  trouble  that  can 
be  reasonably  attributed  to  cycling?  I 
am  sure  the  executive  officers  of  the 
O.  T.  C,  central  and  local,  would  be 
happy  to  give  all  the  assistance  in  their 
power  so  far  as  they  could  spare  it  from 
their  other  duties.  Meanwhile  we  are 
thrown  back  on  the  crude  measure  of 
individual  experience;  and,  one  man's 
experience  in  this  kind  being  presum- 
ably about  as  good  as  another's,  there 
Is  no  impertinence  in  giving  one's  own. 
By  this  time  I  know  a  good  many 
cyclists,  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  old,  middle-aged,  and  young,  fast 
riders,  moderate  riders,  long-distance 
and  short-distance  riders;  I  think  I  may 
say  every  sort  except  professional  or 
semi-professional  path  riders,  who  no 
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doubt  resemble  other  professional  ath- 
letes in  not  being  always  proof  against 
the  temptation  of  overdoing  themselves. 
I  have  heard  of  many  accidents,  of 
which  some  were,  or  but  for  luck  might 
well  have  been,  serious,  and  I  have  not 
myself  wholly  escaped  purchasing 
knowledge  and  caution  in  the  usual 
manner.  But  of  such  mischief  as  Dr. 
Shadwell  has  known  and  apprehends 
I  have  not  heard  in  any  single  case.  I 
therefore  take  leave  to  Infer  provision- 
ally that,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Shad- 
well's  list  of  particular  well-attested  ex- 
amples, it  is  not  common.  When 
statistics  become  available  they  may  be 
interesting;  and  there  we  are  left 

Again,  it  would  be  a  real  service  both 
to  the  medical  faculty  and  to  lay  people 
if  Dr.  Shadwell  had  anything  to  tell  us 
about  the  anti-cycling  idiosyncracy 
which  doubtless  exists  in  a  certain— I 
venture  to  think,  under  correction,  a 
pretty  small— proportion  of  healthy 
persons.  There  must  be  some  predis- 
position arising  from  nervous  tempera- 
ment, or  general  habits,  or  both;  and  if 
we  knew  its  causes  and  conditions,  the 
people  who  had  the  marks  of  it  would 
know  that  they  must  use  the  bicycle 
with  abundant  caution,  if  at  all.  But 
we  get  only  these  hard- worked  adjec- 
tives "cerebral"  and  "nervous,"  which 
tell  us  nothing.  For  it  really  does  not 
take  a  doctor  of  medicine  to  see  the 
symptoms  described  by  Dr.  Shadwell 
are  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  honest 
muscular  fatigue,  I  may  add  that  some 
of  Dr.  Shadwell's  own  faculty  seem  to 
take  a  directly  contrary  view  to  his, 
and  find  a  "cerebral  tonic"  in  that  very 
sub-conscious  or  unconscious  work  of 
balancing  and  steering  which  tends, 
according  to  Dr.  Shadwell,  to  alarming 
nervous  strain.  With  all  submission, 
Dr.  Shadwell  seems  to  forget  that  what 
many  people  want,  and  are  all  the  bet- 
ter for,  is  muscular  or  nervous  work, 
or  both,  of  as  different  a  kind  as  possi- 
ble from  what  they  have  to  take  in  their 
day's  occupation.  Oftentimes  the  rest 
of  one  part  of  the  system  can  be  ade- 
quately secured  only  by  working  some 
other  part.  Fencing  is  an  admirable 
exercise,    not   merely   because   of   the 


muscular  motions  it  requires,  but  be- 
cause its  combinations  of  motion  are 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  because  while 
you  are  fencing  it  is  absolutely  impossi- 
ble to  think  of  anything  else.  The  sub- 
conscious, or  indeed  unconscious, 
mental  diversion  of  cycling  is  not 
nearly  so  strong  as  this,  save  when  one 
is  riding  for  instance,  in  London  traffic, 
or  on  a  rough  by-road,  or  down  a  steep 
hill;  but  I  say  that,  except  in  the  ab- 
normal cases  of  Dr.  Shadwell's  "hid- 
den dangers,"  it  is  not  only  harmless 
but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  all  to  the  good. 
But  then  Dr.  Shadwell  waxes  grave 
over  the  "bicycle  face."  He  asks: 
"Has  anybody  ever  seen  persons  on 
bicycles  talking  and  laughing  and  look- 
ing jolly,  like  persons  engaged  in  any 
other  amusement?"  and  answers: 
"Never,  I  swear."  Well-behaved 
cyclists  do  not  swear,  so  I  answer,  on 
the  simple  faith  of  a  lawful  man:  "Yes, 
often;  in  fact  whenever  and  wherever 
two  or  three  cyclists  who  have  learnt  to 
ride  even  tolerably,  and  are  not  natu- 
rally morose,  are  riding  in  company 
under  fairly  good  conditions  of  road  and 
weather."  One  can  be  grave  or  gay, 
frivolous  or  serious,  on  a  cycle  just  as 
much  as  on  one's  own  legs.  Doubtless 
many  cyclists  have  bad  to  ride  on  sad 
errands  ere  now,  for  the  cycle  is  not  a 
mere  instrument  of  amusement;  a  fact 
by  the  way,  which  Dr.  Shadwell  seems 
to  ignore.  But  that  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose.  It  is  something  to  have  found 
one  charge  definite  enough  to  be  con- 
tradicted. The  circumstance  that  I  can 
positively  contradict  the  one  assertion 
of  Dr.  Shadwell's  which  I  am  able  to 
test  is  not  calculated  to  increase  my 
confidence,  beyond  the  specific  facts -for 
which  he  personally  vouches,  in  regions 
where  no  test  is  available. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  presuming  too  far 
to  suggest  that  Dr.  Shadwell  has  never 
learnt  to  ride  a  bicycle  himself;  but  at 
any  rate  he  writes  as  if  he  supposed  the 
operations  of  balancing  and  steering  to 
be  an  ever  present  and  consciously  felt 
"nervous  strain."  Any  cyclist  of  a 
year's  or  even  six  months*  standing  can 
assure  him  that  first  the  oalancing. 
then  the  steering,  and  then  the  regula- 
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tion  of  speed,  become  after  some  little 
practice  as  automatic  as  the  corre- 
sponding actions  in  walking.  Dr. 
Shad  well  knows  very  well  that  walk- 
ing itself  is  a  perpetual  act  of  balancing, 
and  does  not  come  all  at  once  by  nature. 
We  have  all  had  to  learn  it,  at  the  cost 
of  more  tumbles  than  fall  to  the  lot  of 
most  cyclists;  and  we  may  all  forget  it, 
wholly  or  partly,  at  moments  when  the 
proper  co-ordinating  nervous  centres 
are  enfeebled  by  sickness  or  accident. 
On  Dr.  ShadwelPs  principles,  it  would 
seem  that  some  part  of  the  fatigue  of  a 
long  walk  should  have  a  cerebral 
origin.  For  aught  I  know  this  may  be 
so,  and,  if  a  fact  at  all,  it  may  well  be 
a  fact  of  some  physiological  interest. 
Only  in  that  case  there  is  no  reason  to 
take  alarm  when  we  find  a  similar  ele- 
ment occurring  in  a  more  prominent 
manner  in  another  kind  of  balancing 
motion  which  the  present  generation 
has  not  learnt  in  infancy.  Dr.  Shad- 
well  believes  that  the  tricycle  does  not 
Involve  the  same  dangers.  If  his  object 
is  to  convert  any  appreciable  number 
of  people  from  the  pleasure  of  the 
bicycle  to  the  greater  labor  (and  in 
many  circumstances  greater  external 
risk)  of  the  tricycle,  I  do  not  think  he 
will  succeed. 

The  short  outcome  of  the  whole 
matter  is  that  the  benefits  and  draw- 
backs  of  cycling  can  be  adequately 
weighed  only  by  those  who  have  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  exercise,  and 
not  by  outside  observers,  however  in- 
genious and  well-meaning.  Cyclists  are 
numerous  enough  to  take  to  themselves 
without  much  arrogance  the  maxim 
"Securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum."  Ab- 
normal Individuals  must  use  abnormal 
caution  in  this  as  in  all  other  things.  If 
it  be  asked  why  one  should  be  at  the 
pains  of  setting  down  these  obvious 
reflections,  I  say  that  Dr.  Shadwell's 
warnings  appear  to  me  not  at  all  un- 
likely to  flutter  a  certain  number  of 
people  for  whom  they  are  not  intended, 
and  in  whom  cycling  would  really  do 
nothing  but  good;  whereas  the  people 
who  ought  not  to  cycle  (or  at  any  rate 
bicycle)  are  not  told  even  by  Dr.  Shad- 
well  how  they  are  to  find  It  out  except 


by  trial.  And  thus  I  venture  to  think 
that  a  plain  cyclist  with  no  pretension 
to  medical  knowledge,  in  fact  a  mere 
man  on  the  road,  has  the  right  to  say  a 
word  when  an  alarmist  essay  of  this 
kind  is  launched  on  the  general  public. . 
Dr.  Shadwell  might  perhaps  have  used 
his  observations  as  the  base  of  an  in- 
structive and  fruitful  study  for 
physiologists;  for  anything  I  know  he 
may  do  so  yet,  or  be  doing  so  in  some 
more  professional  publication.  At 
present  his  exposition  in  this  review 
seems  hardly  scientific  enough  to  be  of 
much  use  to  his  medical  brethren,  or 
practical  enough  to  be  acceptable  to 
laymen. 

Frederick  Pollock. 

P.S.— Since  this  article  was  put  In 
type  we  learn  that  Mr.  FitzGerald, 
though  successful  in  the  main  object  of 
his  expedition  to  Aconcagua,  has  failed 
to  achieve  the  ascent  in  his  own  person, 
apparently  because  he  was  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  effects  of  rarefied  air  at  great 
heights  than  his  companions.  This 
establishes  a  possible  "hidden  danger," 
or  at  least  drawback,  in  the  case  of 
otherwise  first-rate  mountaineers. 
But  for  the  vast  majority  of  moun- 
taineers, who  do  not  attack  peaks  of 
twenty  thousand  feet  and  upwards,  it 
plainly  makes  no  difference.  I  cannot 
help  suspecting,  though  It  Is  only  sus- 
picion, that  Dr.  Shadwell's  "hidden 
dangers"  may  be  found  to  bear  about 
the  same  ratio  to  cycling  in  general. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
A  NINETEENTH-CENTURY  CRAFT-GILD. 

"At  the  east  end  of  the  Isle  of  Pur- 
beck,"  wrote  Charles  Kingsley,  "is  a 
little  semi-circular  bay,  its  northern 
horn  formed  by  high  cliffs  of  white 
chalk,  the  southern  horn  by  the  dark 
limestone  beds  of  the  Purbeck  marble. 
A  quaint  old-world  village  slopes  down 
to  the  water  over  green  downs,  quar- 
ried like  some  gigantic  rabbit-burrow, 
with  the  huge  workings  of  seven  hun- 
dred years." 
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Thus  Charles  Kingsley  described  the 
little  port  known  at  different  periods 
as  Swanwic,  Sandwich,  Swanwich,  or 
Swanage,  and  the  quarries  which,  be- 
fore Portland  stone  and  Kentish  rag 
usurped  a  preference,  supplied  all  the 
chief  towns  of  southern  England  with 
paving  and  building  stone. 
*  Swanage,  thanks  to  the  advent  of  the 
railway  and  the  excursion  steamer,  is, 
alas!  no  longer  an  "old-world  village." 
But  the  aspect  of  the  hills  which  form 
its  southern  background  remains  un- 
changed. There  the  toil  of  each  suc- 
cessive generation  has  left  its  own 
indestructible  memorial.  From  a  dis- 
tance the  downs  appear  as  though 
some  gigantic  earthworm  had  strewn 
the  green  turf  with  greyish  castings. 
Nearer,  those  strange  scars  and  seams 
prove  to  be  the  rubbish  heaps  and  di- 
viding barriers  of  pits.  Some,  long 
deserted,  are  closed  by  an  overgrowth 
of  briars  and  brambles.  Others,  the 
scene  of  present  activity,  are  being 
worked  by  much  the  same  means  and 
methods  as  the  quarries  which  supplied 
the  hard  stone  known  as  "burr"  for 
the  building  of  Corfe  Castle. 

The  stretch  of  time  which  separates 
us  from  the  days  when  the  Norman 
conquerors  built,  or  rebuilt,  the  great 
fortress  commanding  Poole  harbor  and 
the  way  to  Wareham  seems  somehow 
to  shrink  in  length  after  a  walk  over 
the  breezy,  ugly,  closely  pitted  downs, 
and  a  talk  with  the  people  who  live  in 
and  by  -and  around  these  Purbeck- 
stone  workings.  The  quarries  are  ex- 
pressively described  in  an  agricul- 
tural report  of  the  last  century  as  "not 
open  to  the  top,  but  under-mined  and 
under-built."  They  are,  in  fact,  like 
coal  mines  on  a  small  scale;  and  not 
infrequently  the  uppermost  workings 
are  at  a  depth  of  sixty  feet.  The  mer- 
chantable stone  lies  in  thin  seams,  di- 
vided by  useless  beds  and  layers  of 
clay.  Several  different  kinds  of  stone 
are  worked  in  the  same  pit;  or,  to  put 
the  matter  another  way,  three  or  four 
different  quarries  lie  one  under  the 
other,  with  the  clay  beds  for  floors  and 
ceilings.  The  size  of  the  passages  nec- 
essarily depends  on  the    thickness    of 


the  seam  of  merchantable  stone,  and 
they  are,  consequently,  often  only  four 
feet  high.  Owing  to  numerous  trans- 
verse fissures  in  the  seams,  the  stone  is 
very  easily  worked,  and  the  Purbeck 
quarryman's  implements  and  machin- 
ery are  of  the  simplest  and  most  primi- 
tive description. 

In  the  morning  he  goes  down  the 
quarry  by  a  kind  of  rough  stone  stair- 
case. Lighting  a  dip,  he  presses  It  into 
a  lump  of  soft  clay,  and,  crawling  on 
hands  and  knees,  along  the  low  passage 
where  he  works,  he  sticks  his  extem- 
porized candlestick  on  to  the  damp 
wall  beside  him.  The  stone  is  easily 
wrenched  out  by  the  insertion  of  crow- 
bars in  the  separating  layers  of  clay. 
It  is  then  dragged  by  ropes  to  a  trolley 
running  on  a  steep  paved  incline,  and 
attached  by  a  chain  to  a  rudely  hewn 
capstan  at  the  pit  mouth.  Through  a 
slot  in  the  drum  a  pole,  some  thirteen 
feet  in  length,  is  passed,  and  to  it, 
when  the  trolley  is  to  be  drawn  up  or 
down,  a  donkey  or  mule  is  harnessed. 
A  wall  of  unhewn  stones  forms  an  en- 
closure round  the  pit  mouth;  and  here 
in  the  afternoon,  sheltered  by  three- 
sided  sheds  of  mortarless  stone,  roofed 
by  thin,  flat  slabs,  the  quarryman 
works  with  mallet  and  chisel  on  the 
stone  he  has  dug  in  the  morning. 
Here,  too,  are  stacked  the  paving- 
stones,  curbs,  troughs,  window-sills 
and  sinks  which  are  wrought  and 
ready  for  the  market. 

It  is  rare  to  find  more  than  three  or 
four  men,  with  a  boy  or  two,  in  one 
quarry;  and  many  quarries  are  worked 
on  a  sort  of  patriarchal  system,  the 
owner  tolling  with  the  assistance  of 
sons,  brothers,  and  kinsmen.  Hired 
labor  is  kept  within  the  limits  of  "the 
quarry  families,"  no  stranger  from  the 
world  outside  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  be- 
ing ever  permitted  to  work  its  stone  or 
marble.  Each  quarry  is  the  private 
property  and  venture  of  an  indepen- 
dent owner;  but  each  owner  belongs  to 
a  society  which  strictly  regulates  the 
work  and  commerce  of  its  members. 
And  membership  in  that  society  is  a 
privilege  which  birth  can  alone  confer. 
Only  the  son  of  a  quarryman  can  be- 
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come  a  freeman  in  "The  Company  of 
Marblers;"  and  only  the  man  who  •  nas 
taken  up  his  freedom/'  or  is  looking 
forward,  to  doing  so  at  the  end  of  his 
seven  years'  apprenticeship,  may  en- 
gage in  the  Purbeck  stone  trade. 

This  fundamental  law  of    the    com- 
pany has  necessarily  had  a  strong  iso- 
lating tendency.      Before  the  middle 
of  the  present  century  there  were  few 
inter-marriages  between     the     quarry 
families  and  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  and    the   pitiable 
amount  of  lunacy  among  the     "mar- 
blers" told  only  too  plainly     of    per- 
petual    "in-and-in     breeding."     There 
were  few  inducements  to  marry  "out 
of  the    trade,"    and     many      reasons 
against  such  a  course  of  action.      In 
the  opening  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury and  throughout  the  preceding  one 
the  "marbler"  was  distinctly  better  off 
than  his  agricultural  neighbor;  and  the 
quarry  maiden  who  wedded  a  Dorset- 
shire  laborer   exchanged   comparative 
affluence  for  extreme    poverty,    while 
her  children  were  of  course  excluded 
from  her    kinsman's    trade.    On    the 
other  hand,  the    rough,     half -civilized 
marblers  were  not  regarded  as  eligible 
sons-in-law  by  men  who    were    their 
equal  in  wealth— small  farmers,     gar- 
deners, or  gamekeepers— and  even  the 
girls  engaged  in  the  then     flourishing 
straw-plait      industry      In      Swanage 
looked  down  with  contempt  upon  the 
quarry  youths.      In  short,  the  curious 
antagonism  which  so  often  divides  the 
agricultural  and  mining  sections  of  a 
community  existed  in  a  very  marked 
degree,  and  helps  to  account  for  the 
marblers*  isolation.     That  antagonism 
is  yearly  dying  out— stain  by  primary 
education,  facilities  of  travel,  and  the 
hundred  other  influences     which     are 
everywhere  destroying  class  divisions, 
perpendicular  and  horizontal— but  it  is 
not  dead.      The  writer  a  short     time 
since  deeply  wounded  the  feelings  of 
the  youthful  driver  of    a    dilapidated 
basket-carriage  by     Inquiring    if     his 
father     was     a     quarryman.        "My 
father,"  replied  the  lad,  with  injured 
dignity,  "works  for  Mr.  X"    (a    well- 
known  landowner),   "and  I     wouldn't 


belong  to  the  quarries  not   for    noth- 
ing." 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  an  ac- 
tual racial  difference  may  have  formed 
a  third  barrier  between  the  quarrymen 
and  their  neighbors.  Fifty  years  ago 
there  existed  a  distinct  quarry  type, 
under,  rather  than  above,  middle 
height,  with  dark  skin,  eyes,  and  hair. 
It  is  said  by  old  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict, that  words  and  phrases  are  still 
in  use  among  the  stoneworkers  which 
are  unknown  In  other  parts  of  Dorset; 
while  the  surnames  commonest  among 
them— for  example  Chinchin,  Phippard, 
and  Bonfleld— are  thought  to  be  of  Nor- 
man origin.  And,  since  the  architec- 
tural history  of  the  twelfth  century 
"affords  unimpeachable  evidence,"  to 
quote  the  words  of  Doctor  Cunning- 
ham, •'that  a  very  large  number  or 
masons  and  builders  must  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  the  Conqueror;" 
since,  too,  the  ancient  churches  of  the 
Isle  of  Purbeck  offer  us  singularly  per- 
fect examples  of  Norman  skill,  the  sup- 
position that  the  Purbeck  quarry  men 
are  descendants  of  a  colony  of  Norman 
stonemasons  seems  not  altogether 
without  foundation. 

Supposition  and  interference,  it  must 
be  sorrowfully  admitted,  rather  than 
solid  fact,  meet  the  inquirer  into  the 
history  of  the  quarrymen  prior  to  the 
seventeenth  century.  Strange  to  say, 
even  the  precise  date  of  the  building  of 
Corfe  Castle  is  uncertain.  But  the 
structure  itself  at  least  bears  silent 
witness  to  (1)  the  presence  in  the  Isle 
of  Purbeck  of  men  who  "practised  the 
arts  as  they  were  followed  at  Caen;" 
and  (2)  to  the  fact  that  these  men  used, 
not  Caen  stone,  but  the  hard  "burr" 
quarried  only  on  the  hillside,  between 
the  even  then  existing  villages  of 
Swanage  and  Langton.  It  would 
seem,  however,  either  that  these  early 
Norman  builders  formed  no  permanent 
settlement,  or  that  their  skill  was  lost 
by  the  descendants;  for  we  find  King 
John  despatching  fifteen  stonemasons 
to  Corfe  for  the  enlargement  and  re- 
pair of  the  castle. 

The  early  and  close  connection  of  the 
marblers  with  Corfe  Castle  is  a  third 
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fact  which  every  scattered  scrap  of 
evidence  indisputably  establishes.  The 
quarry  men  say  their  documents  were 
destroyed  in  the  fire  which,  in  1680, 
consumed  the  borough  archives,  and 
this  explanation  of  their  lack  of  a  pedi- 
gree is  in  itself  significant,  while  all 
other  evidence  is  confirmed  by  their 
official  title;  for,  though  no  quarryman 
now  lives  within  some  miles  of  the 
place,  they  still  style  themselves  "The 
Company  of  Marblers  within  the  Town 
of  Corfe  Castle."1  Their  annual  meet- 
ings are  still  held  In  the  Corfe  Town 
Hall,  and  so  strange  and  significant, 
so  contrary  to  modern,  so  akin  to  med- 
iaeval usage  are  the  customs  and  cere- 
monies observed  on  these  occasions 
that  we  are  compelled  to  make  yet  an- 
other supposition— a  guess  which  is 
almost  a  certainty— and  to  assume  that 
the  marblers  were  formerly  what  they 
still  call  themselves,  "a  Company 
within  the  Town  of  Corfe  Castle,"  and 
that  the  quarrymen  at  work  on  the 
Swanage  downs  to-day  are  de- 
scendants (literally  descendants,  owing 
to  their  fundamental  regulation)  of 
members  of  a  Craft-Gild  which  created 
that  town's  mediaeval  prosperity. 

The  general  meeting  of  the  company 
takes  place  annually,  on  Shrove  lues- 
day,  and  in  connection  with  it  an  anec- 
dote may  be  told  illustrative  of  the 
quarry  men's  tenacious  conservatism. 
The  town  hall  was  formerly  entered  by 
a  small  door  opening  into  the  church- 
yard. A  few  years  since  this  door  was 
walled  up,  in  order  to  stop  un- 
necessary traffic  through  the  church- 
yard. The  "company,"  however,  reso- 
lutely refused  to  go  in  by  the  new 
front  entrance,  and  commenced  Its 
Shrove  Tuesday  proceedings  by  effect- 
ing a  breach  In  the  wall  at  the  spot 
hallowed  by  quarry  tradition. 

The  main  business  of  the  Shrove 
Tuesday  gathering  Is  the  registration 
of  new  apprentices  and  newly  made 
"freemen."  The  young  men  who, 
having  served  their  seven  years'  novl- 

1  The  town  of  Corfe  Castk,  I  presume.  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  village  of  Corfe  Mullen.  The  town 
of  Corfe  Castle  Is  obviously  an  instance  of  a  colony 
forming  under  the  protection  of  a  fortress. 


tlate,  desire  to  "take  up  their  free- 
dom," appear  each  with  a  pot  of  beer 
and  a  penny  loaf,  specially  baked  for 
the  occasion  by  the  local  baker,  so  that 
not  even  the  letter  of  the  old  regula- 
tions may  be  infringed.  The  freemen 
then  partake  of  the  bread  and  ale  pro- 
vided by  the  new  members,  whose 
names  are  duly  entered  in  the  books  of 
the  company,  on  payment  of  the  regis- 
tration fee  of  6s.  8d—  half  a  mark. 
The  "freemen"  who  have  taken  to 
themselves  wives  during  the  past  year 
pay  their  "marriage  shillings,"  in  order 
to  secure  to  their  widows  the  right  of 
taking  apprentices  to  work  for  them. 
Officers  are  then  elected,  and  the  arti- 
cles of  the  company  are  read  aloud.  In 
accordance  with  one  of  these  articles, 
"the  last  married  Freeman  of  the  Com- 
pany" comes  provided  with  a  football 
and  a  pound  of  pepper,  and  when  the  . 
meeting  is  over  a  football  match  is 
played  between  the  marblers  and  the 
china  daymen  of  Corfe.  The  football 
and  the  pepper  are  then  carried  by  one 
of  the  quarrymen  across  the  heath  to 
the  deserted  quay  at  Ower.  A  century 
and  a  half  has  passed  away  since  the 
once  busy  little  port  on  Poole  Harbor 
was  forsaken  in  favor  of  Swanage,  but 
the  quarrymen  have  never  failed  to 
keep  open  their  right  of  "way,  and  man- 
ifest their  conservative  temper,  by  the 
annual  delivery  of  the  pepper  and  the 
football,  customary  dues  paid  from 
time  Immemorial  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  The  bearer  is  in  return  re- 
freshed with  pancakes  or  bread  and 
ale. 

These  Shrove-tide  ceremonies  are 
prescribed,  or  alluded  to  as  already  ex- 
isting, In  the  articles  which  are  recited 
at  the  meeting.  Though  too  lengthy  to 
be  given  in  extenso,  these  articles  are 
too  Interesting  and  significant  to  be 
passed  over  In  silence,  and  readers  able 
to  consult  Hutchins's  "History  of  Dor- 
set." where  they  are  printed  in  full, 
will  find  them  worthy  of  attention. 

The  first  of  the  ten  forbids  a  quarry- 
owner  to  take  a  partner  who  is  not  a 
freeman  of  the  trade,  and  authorizes 
the  occupation  of  any  quarry  which 
has    lain     unworked  for  more  than  a 
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twelve-month  and  a  day.  It  also  in- 
flicts a  penalty  on  any  one  mining 
"within  a  hundred  foot  of  his  fellow 
tradesman's  quarry."  In  connection 
with  this  regulation  an  amusing  anec- 
dote is  told.  Two  quarry-owners, 
whose  greed  was  excited  by  a  vein  of 
peculiarly  good  quality,  defied  the  pro- 
hibition. But  neither  guessed  that  his 
feelings  were  shared  by  his  neighbor 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sound-deaden- 
ing, but  gradually  thinning,  partition. 
Suddenly,  a  fissure  revealed  to  both 
men  simultaneously  the  gleam  of  his 
neighbor's  candle.  Neither  spoke,  for 
before  each  rose  the  prospect  of  the 
51.  fine  imposed  by  the  wardens  of  the 
trade  for  the  breach  of  any  article. 
Then  each  man  caught  up  a  lump 
of  clay;  affixed  it  to  his  own  side 
of  the  tell-tale  hole,  and  retired  in  si- 
lence. 

The  only  two  articles  out  of  ten 
which  have  been  rendered  obsolete  by 
circumstances  are  those  which  lay 
down  the  common  gild  restrictions  con- 
cerning apprenticeship.  The  "freedom 
of  the  trade"  is  still  only  granted  after 
a  seven  years'  apprenticeship,  but  resi- 
dence in  the  master's  house  is  no 
longer  required;  nor  is  any  man  now 
forbidden  to  take  more  than  one  ap- 
prentice at  a  time.  The  modern  diffi- 
culty is  to  induce  lads  to  serve  their 
full  term.  "Foreign"  mothers,  and  the 
marked  rise  in  the  standard  of  com- 
fort, are  rapidly  decreasing  the  number 
of  the  marblers.  The  younger  genera- 
tion refuses  to  go  into  a  trade  in  which 
there  is  little  scope  for  skilled  labor, 
and  little  prospect  of  earning  more 
than  3*.  6d.  a  day  for  many  years;  in 
which,  too,  the  highest  attainable  po- 
sitions, those  of  quarry-owner  and 
"merchant,"  afford  only  a  laboriously 
gained  and  precarious  livelihood.  The 
mother  who  is  "not  of  the  trade"  sends 
her  Will  or  John  to  "her  relations,"  or 
puts  him  "into  a  shop  in  London."  or 
ships  him  to  America;  in  fact,  will  do 
anything  with  him  rather  than  see  him 
settle  down  to  the  life  of  a  Purbeck 
quarryman. 
Other  articles  contain  regulations  and 


prohibitions  characteristic  of  the  com- 
mercial morality  of  the  gild  system,  as 
also  of  the  later  phases  of  gild  exclu- 
siveness.  The  marbler  is  forbidden  to 
trade  save  in  bis  own  name;  to  "set  a 
laborer  to  work,"  namely  a  man  who 
has  not  been  apprenticed  in  the  trade; 
to  "undercreep  his  fellow-tradesman, 
or  take  from  him  any  bargain  of  work;" 
to  keep  an  apprentice  who  has  been 
"a  base  liver,"  or  whose  "parents  are 
of  loose  life,"  or  who  is  known  to  be 
"base  born"— clauses  which  obviously 
served  the  double  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing the  standard  of  personal  morality 
within  the  trade  and  of  shutting  out 
from  it  any  one  not  strictly  belonging 
to  the  select  circle  of  the  "quarry  fam- 
ilies." The  infringement  of  one  of 
these  articles  by  a  quarry-owner  a  few 
years  ago  caused  great  stir  and  indig- 
nation in  the  company.  The  "base- 
born"  apprentices  were  forcibly  dis- 
missed and  the  offender  fined. 

The  last  article  declares  that,  "if  any 
of  our  company  shall  at  any  time  re- 
veal or  make  known  the  secrets  of  his 
company  or  any  part  of  them,  upon  no- 
tice given  and  proof  to  be  made,  he 
shall  pay  for  his  default  to  the  war- 
dens for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
company  51."  This  regulation  is,  per- 
haps, responsible  for  the  suspicion  of 
strangers,  the  extreme  reserve,  the 
causeless  mysterlousness,  which  are 
striking  features  of  the  quarrymen's 
character. 

Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with 
gild  history  will  most  readily  recognize 
the  significance  of  these  Shrovetide 
customs,  and  the  character  of  the  doc- 
ument which  enjoins  them.  The  ar- 
ticles which  form  the  quarrymen's 
Statute  Book  are  so  obviously  drawn 
up  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  and 
doctrines  which  regulated  mediaeval 
trade  that  to  say  they  are  still  faith- 
fully kept  is  tantamount  to  asserting 
that  this  little  corner  of  Dorsetshire  is 
fenced  off  from  the  great  wrestling- 
ground  of  modern  competition;  or,  to 
be  more  accurate  and  less  figurative, 
that  competition  stops  short  at  the 
body,  and  does  not  touch  the  Individ- 
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ual  members  which  compose  it.  The 
original  of  the  forms  circulated  among 
the  marblers  is  dated  "This  Shrove 
Tuesday,  being  their  day  of  meeting, 
and  now  the  third  day  of  March  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one;"  but  this  phrase 
and  the  numerous  references  to  "our 
accustomed  day  of  meeting,"  or  "the 
Custom  of  our  Company,"  suffi- 
ciently prove  that  those  seventeenth- 
century  quarrymen  did  not  come  to- 
gether for  the  first  time  to  create  a 
brand-new  Trades  Union,  with  rules 
evolved  out  of  their  inner  conscious- 
ness. They  were,  in  fact,  reconstitut- 
ing an  old  society,  not  inaugurating  a 
new  one.  In  this  connection  the 
quarry  tradition  of  a  "charter"  granted 
some  say  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
others  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  becomes  of 
value.  Of  the  grant  of  a  royal  charter 
In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  there 
is  no  trace,  but  ratifications  of  the 
company's  articles  may  well  have  been 
made  under  the  Statute  15  Hen.  VI.  c. 
6,  or  under  19  Hen.  VII.  c.  7„  which 
decreed  that  regulations  having  in 
time  past  been  made  by  private  bodies 
corporate  in  cities  and  boroughs,  all 
such  ordinances  should  for  the  future 
be  submitted  to  the  chancellor,  treas- 
urer of  England,  or  chief  justices  of 
either  benches,  or  to  the  justices  of  as- 
size in  their  progress.  Or,  again,  it  is 
possible  that  the  ordinances  of  a  Corfe 
Castle  Craft-Gild  may  have  been  rati- 
fied by  Elizabeth,  from  whom  the  town 
of  Corfe  gained  its  charter  of  incor- 
poration, with  a  grant  of  the  same 
privileges  as  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  in 
whose  reign  many  companies  were  or- 
ganized which  "somewhat  resembled 
and  occasionally  really  continued,  the 
old  Craft-Gilds."  We  believe  that  "the 
Company  of  Marblers  within  the  town 
of  Corfe  Castle"  belongs  to  the  latter 
class. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  we  find  the 
town  of  Corfe  Castle  important  by  rea- 
son of  its  trade  in  marble.  The  ances- 
tors of  the  Purbeck  quarrymen  ^ere 
strictly  what  their  official  designation 
declares  them  to  be.    The  marble  seam 


forms  the  uppermost  strata  of  the  Pur- 
beck beds,  and  is  easily  obtained  by 
"open  ridding;"  and  from  the  disused 
workings  which  honeycomb  the  trough 
in  the  downs  between  Corfe  Castle  and 
the  Limestone  Coast  Hills  marble,  in 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  was  sent  all  over  En- 
gland—to the  Tower  of  London,  tne 
Church  at  Westminster,  to  the  Priory 
at  Christchurch,  to  Salisbury1  and 
Worcester  and  Winchester,  and  even 
to  Lincoln. 

From  a  trade  agreement  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  we  derive  some  idea  of 
the  Purbeck  marblers'  skill  and  repu- 
tation at  that  period.  In  volume  li.  of 
Dugdale's  "Warwickshire"  is  given  the 
text  of  a  covenant  by  which  "John 
Bourde  of  Corfe  Castle,  in  the  County 
of  Dorset,  marbler,"  on  May  16,  35 
Hen.  VI.,  agrees  to  make  a  tomb  of 
marble  for  the  grave  of  Richard  Beau- 
champ,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Mary's,  to  put  up  his  own 
work,  and  to  pave  with  marble  blocks 
"the  chapel  where  the  tomb  standeth," 
for  the  sum  of  182.  13*.  4d.  It  was  a 
large  sum;  but  the  monument  was  to 
be  a  triumph  of  the  marbler's  art  We 
peruse  the  elaborate  description  of  its 
beauties  with  the  conviction  that  it 
would  be*  hard  to  find  a  marbler  to-day 
possessed  of  the  artistic  sense  and 
trained  skill  of  this  fifteenth-century 
craftsman. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  importa- 
tion of  marble  from  Italy  began  to  tell 
upon  the  Purbeck  trade,  till,  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  John  Claridge,  in 
his  "General  View  of  Agriculture  in 
Dorset,"  merely  mentions  as  a  casual 
supplement  to  his  description  of  the 
stone  quarries  that  a  stone,  taking  a 
high  polish  and  resembling  the  marble 
of  Derbyshire,  is  dug  in  small  quanti- 
ties; which  stone  is  used  "for  chimney 
pieces  by  the  Inhabitants,  but  is  not 
exported." 

Of  late  years  the  marble  trade  has 
to  some  extent  revived.     Marble  was 

i  The  columns  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  dating 
from  1258,  are  a  kind  of  marble  dug  only  at  Pererll 
Point,  the  western  horn  of  Swanage  Bay. 
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dug  near  Kingston  for  the  fine  church 
erected  there  by  Lord  Eldon,  after  a 
design  by  Street.  An  ancient  marble 
quarry  near  Langton  was  then  re- 
worked, and  for  some  years  sufficed  to 
supply  the  small  demand.  Quite  re- 
cently a  large  order  for  repairs  and  al- 
terations at  Arundel  has  necessitated 
the  opening  of  a  second  quarry,  and 
has  been  an  immense  boon  to  the 
trade. 

It  is  curious  that  the  single  gild  fea- 
ture conspicuously  absent  from  the  ar- 
ticles and  from  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  the  Purbeck  marblers  is  the 
very  one  for  which  there  seems  pe- 
culiar necessity.  The  wardens,  who 
settle  disputes,  call  meetings,  and  ex- 
act fines  for  infringement  of  the  com- 
pany's decrees,  are  not  empowered  to 
inspect  work  done  or  goods  sold.  Yet 
in  few  trades  is  there  greater  call  for 
supervision.  The  quality  of  the  stone 
is  strangely  uncertain,  and  many  in- 
telligent members  of  the  trade  attrib- 
ute its  decline  to  the  indifference  or 
unequal  value  of  stone  supplied  for  im- 
portant orders.  If  this  be  the  case,  the 
ruin  or  revival  of  the  trade  is  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  "mer- 
chants." Any  quarryman  can,  of 
course,  sell  his  own  produce  directly 
to— can  one  say  the  consumer  f  'But  ow- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  strata  single 
owners  have  rarely  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  one  kind  of  stone  to  meet  a 
large  order.  Hence  the  raison  d'etre 
of  the  "merchant"  The  merchant  is 
not,  however,  a  middleman  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word.  He  is  merely 
a  member  of  the  company  who  hap- 
pens to  be  more  prosperous  than  his 
neighbors,  a  marbler  who  has,  perhaps, 
inherited  a  little  capital  from  thrifty 
parents.  He  is,  of  course,  bound  by 
the  articles  of  the  company,  and  may 
on  no  account  "undercreep"  or  "under- 
sell "his  fellow-tradesman." 

By  the  "merchants"  the  purchased 
stone  is  now  conveyed  Immediately  to 
the  pier  or  railway  station  in  Swanage. 
Formerly,  worked  stone  was  kept  in 
large  quantities  on  the  shore,  the  huge 
grey  "bankers"  forming  an  unsightly 


but  distinctive  feature  of  Swanage 
Bay.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
it  is  said  that  the  stone  was  usually 
carried  from  the  hills  to  the  shore 
on  the  backs  of  the  quarrymen. 

Before  the  erection  of  the  pier  in 
1857  the  shipping  of  the  stone  was  a 
tedious  but  picturesque  process.  It 
was  placed  in  lumbering  carts  with  ab- 
normally large  wheels,  which  were 
driven  seawards  through  the  shallow 
water  till  the  huge  axles  were  sub- 
merged. Flat-bottomed  barges  were 
then  brought  alongside  the  carts,  and 
in  their  turn  discharged  the  stone  into 
vessels  waiting  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bay. 

In  conversation  the  Purbeck  quarry- 
men  put  forward  a  claim  which  is  in- 
teresting because  it  doubtless  repre- 
sents ancient  though  obsolete  custom. 
They  have  the  right,  they  proudly  de- 
clare, to  enter  on  any  man's  land  and 
open  a  quarry;  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  this  claim  corresponds  to  the  act- 
ual practice  of  the  tin-bounders  of 
Cornwall  and  lead-miners  of  Derby- 
shire. Practically,  however,  the  quar- 
rymen have  surrendered  this  position, 
taking  as  their  next  outpost  against 
the  landowners'  encroachments  a  claim 
to  perpetuity  of  tenure.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged that  a  man  who  has  once  ob- 
tained permission  to  open  a  quarry 
cannot  be  turned  out  of  it  while  he 
pays  the  customary  dues,  unless,  la- 
deed,  he  neglect  to  work  It  for  a  year 
and  a  day.  And  then  arises  another 
disputed  question.  Does  the  neglected 
pit  revert  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  or 
is  it  forfeited  to  the  company,  as  is  in- 
dicated by  the  articles?  In  practice  a 
compromise  or  "arrangement"  has 
usually  been  effected;  but  compensa- 
tion offered  by  a  landowner  Is  perhaps 
a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  mar- 
biers'  claim.  It  is  seldom,  however, 
that  the  owner  of  quarried  land  has 
any  desire  to  repossess  it.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  it  fit  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  the  surface  soil  has  been 
ruined  by  the  rubbish  heaps  deposited 
round  the  pits.  The  landowners,  in 
fact,  have  never  regarded  the  quarry- 
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men  with  favor.  The  royalties1  they 
receive  take  a  considerable  slice  out  of 
the  scanty,  hardly  earned  profits  of  the 
marblers,  yet  they  are  an  inadequate 
and  uncertain  compensation  for  last- 
ing and  inevitable  injury  to  property. 
Till  a  pit  is  sunk  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
whether  the  stone  can  be  profitably 
worked,  and  many  quarries  are  quickly 
exhausted.  In  these  cases  the  land- 
lord loses  his  dues,  while  his  property 
permanently  loses  its  value.  It  is  con- 
sequently not  surprising  that  permis- 
sion to  open  a  new  quarry  is  now  ob- 
tained with  diftlculty. 

Thus,  from  whatever  side  we  regard 
the  Purbeck  stone  trade,  we  are  met 
by  symptoms  of  decay  and  signs  of  ap- 
proaching extinction.  Yet  the  Com- 
pany of  Marblers  will  probably  die 
hard.  Its  members  exhibit  a  tenacious 
and  robust  conservatism,  and  it  has 
successfully  weathered  many  "bad 
times."  Indeed,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment it  seems  to  be  enjoying  a  sudden 
flickering  of  prosperity.  Not  only  has 
the  trade  in  marble  been  revived,  but 
two  or  three  cliff  quarries,  neglected 
since  the  war  time  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  are  now  once  more  being 
worked. 

Yet,  even  without  the  formidable  ri- 
valry of  convict  labor  at  Portland,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
Purbeck  stone  trade  in  its  present 
form  could  have  a  future  before  it.  It 
is  founded  on  commercial  theories  and 
moral  ideas  which  have  long  since 
been  displaced  and  forgotten.  Its 
principles  are  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  present  age.  It  is  a  solitary  sur- 
vival of  a  bygone  England,  a  fragment 
of  the  edifice  of  mediaeval  trade 
strangely  preserved  into  the  nineteenth 
century. 

But  while  we  believe  that  the  Pur- 
beck stone  trade,  if  it  is  to  endure  at 
all,  will  have  to  be  reorganized,  that 
the  various  owners  with  small  capital 
must  disappear,  and  the  ancient  Craft- 

1  The  royalties  due  to  the  landowner  are:  3d.  per 
ton  on  curb  and  block  stone ;  U.  6d.  per  ton  on 
marble ;  1*.  per  one  hundred  feet  for  paving  stone; 
2d.  per  one  hundred  feet  for  run  of  steps. 


Gild  become  a  company  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word,  we  nevertheless  feel 
that  the  prolonged  existence  of  the 
Company  of  Marblers  has  in  it  some- 
thing significant  and  hopeful.  For  the 
existence  of  any  society  implies  com- 
mensuration  of  sacrifices  made  with 
benefits  received;  and  the  quarry  men's 
articles,  restricting  individual  passion, 
restraining  individual  freedom  6f  ac- 
tion, could  not  continue  to  command 
obedience  unless  the  individuals  who 
submit  to  them— men  of  very  different 
degrees  of  wealth— experienced  some 
real  compensating  benefit  from  the 
generous  good-fellowship  and  strong 
esprit  de  corps  which  pervade  and 
stamp  their  ancient  association. 

L.  M.  Roberts. 


From  La  Espana  Moderna. 
CASTELAB  ON  THE  DEATH  OP  MACEO. 

No  one  can,  for  a  moment,  doubt  that 
the  most  important  news  for  Spain,  of 
late,  has  been  the  death  of  Maceo— a 
death  perhaps  sought  by  him  as  a  de- 
fence against  mistaken  or  Impossible 
ideals,  but  which  was,  however  it  may 
be  considered,  most  heroic. 

The  mulatto  represented  the  irrecon- 
cilable with  all  the  force  and  strength 
of  his  nature.  When  his  rebellious 
comrades,  in  the  last  war,  recognizing 
the  utter  Impossibility  of  triumph,  sur- 
rendered and  signed  the  celebrated  con- 
tract of  Zanjon,  Maceo,  in  disgust,  left 
Cuba.  Swearing  that  he  would  never 
bend  his  neck  to  Spain,  and  only  re- 
turned to  the  island  when  there  was  a 
good  opportunity  to  start  afresh  the 
war  of  separation. 

There  must  be  considered  also, 
Marti's  great  influence  over  him,— 
that  chief  of  insurgents,  and  Maceo 
was,  moreover,  moved  by  two  ideas 
equally  false,  the  idea  that  Spain  had 
not  the  strength  of  former  times,  and  the 
idea  that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
solution  of  the  most  radical  problems 
concerning  Cuba.  Therefore,  he  de- 
cided to  burn  his  last  cartridge  and 
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make  a  supreme  effort  to  break  the 
bands  between  the  mother  country  and 
the  colonies. 

No  one  among  all  the  adherents  of 
Maceo  was  so  great  a  fighter  as  he,  no 
one  was  so  brave  in  battle  or  so  firm 
in  his  opinions.  The  last  descendant  of 
a  mulatto  family,  he  believed  that  in 
fighting  for  the  Cuban  insurrection  he 
was  struggling  to  aid  his  living  kin- 
dred and  to  avenge  those  of  his  race 
who  had  died.  This  rebellion  has 
lacked  the  great  defenders  which  the 
preceding  one  had  in  Cuba  itself. 
This  struggle  of  Maceo's  has  differed 
greatly  from  that  of  the  war  of  ten 
years  ago.  There  would  be  just  as 
great  a  difference  between  the  warfare 
of  patrician  Greeks,  pure  patriots,  and 
a  fight  started  by  Cataline  or  Clodius, 
nobles  also,  but  demagogues,  and  as 
demagogues  of  little  influence  over 
Roman  society.  But  this  very  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  Cuba  gave  more 
courage  and  perseverance  to  Maceo 
than  to  his  numerous  and  envious 
rivals.  Thus,  while  in  the  previous 
war,  the  insurrection  was  restricted  to 
the  eastern  part  of  the  island  where  the 
mulattoes,  who  had  gone  there  from 
Santo  Domingo  and  Hayti,  predomi- 
nated, this  second  revolution  has  spread 
all  over  the  island,  thanks  to  Maceo, 
and  stopped  in  the  West.  There  the, 
leader  found  no  more  adherents  than 
those  he  took  with  him  because  the 
natives  of  Plnar  del  Rio  were  not  insur- 
gents, but  he  relied  upon  the  narrow 
denies  where  he  could  lie  in  ambush 
and  mock  at  his  enemies.  He  selected 
his  encampments  with  great  skill,  and 
kept  our  army  continually  on  the  alert, 
without  showing  his  face  or  appearing 
to  be  on  his  guard.  He  was  well  satis- 
fied to  crush  our  detachments  when  the 
strength  of  his  forces  more  than 
doubled  ours. 

Maceo  made  his  last  rash  move,  not 
realizing,  apparently,  how  daring  his 
undertaking  was— not  in  the  advance 
which  was  rendered  comparatively 
easy  by  the  deserted  state  of  the 
country,  but  in  the  retreat  made  impos- 
sible by  our  numerous  and  well  placed 

forces.    He  was  in  a  labyrinth  where  he 


could  make  many  turns,  but  once  out- 
side he  would  have  to  be  conquered  by 
main  force. 

Maceo  imagined  that  he  could  tire 
out  our  people.  He  did  not  know  their 
grim  tenacity,  shown  as  clearly  in  this 
war  as  in  the  wars  of  the  last  two  thou- 
sand years.  He  also  thought  that  the 
United  States  would  lend  effective  aid 
and  be  very  tolerant  regarding  con- 
traband arms  and  filibustering  expe- 
ditions. He  evidently  did  not  realize 
that  the  promises  of  certain  parties  are 
one  thing  and  the  resolutions  of  a  gov- 
ernment quite  another.  But  what  he 
most  relied  upon  never  happened.  He 
felt  sure  that  the  forces  commanded 
by  Maximo  Gomez,  Calixto  Garcia  and 
by  his  own  brother  Jose,  would  leave 
their  respective  positions  to  save  him, 
and  seize  the  trocha,  opened  by  our 
army  in  Artemisia,  between  two  fires. 
All  this  would  result  in  great  gain  for 
them  and  great  disaster  for  us;  and 
would  win  for  them,  with  the  help  of 
"neighbor  Yankee,"  a  victory  and  an 
Immediate  acknowledgment  by  the 
Americans  of  their  belligerency,  which, 
according  to  them,  would  be  equal  to 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  Cuban 
nationality  and  an  official  consecration 
of  its  recently  obtained  independence. 
The  expected  aid  never  arrived  and  the 
attack  on  the  trocha,  on  the  eastern  side, 
was  merely  a  wild  dream,  a  fancy  as 
impossible  to  realize  as  the  attack  on 
the  west  side. 

With  the  suspicion  common  to  men 
of  his  race,  Maceo  attributed  the  failure- 
of  the  asked  for  help,  to  the  jealousy  of 
the  leaders.  There  was  no  room  for 
any  such  feeling  in  the  heart  of  his 
brother  Jose,  who  loved  him  as  well  as 
he  did  himself.  Neither  were  the  other 
chiefs  in  a  position  to  attempt  any- 
thing of  importance,  because  there  were 
too  many  divisions,  too  much  of  a 
rabble,  as  we  call  it,  and  therefore  the 
army  lacked  organic  strength. 

Maceo  was  overwhelmed  by  the  force 
of  circumstances.  One  has  only  to  read 
Cleveland's  message  to  see  that  Maceo- 
occupied  a  very  important  position,  by 
demanding,  first  the  acknowledgment 
of  belligerency,  then  of  independence,. 
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and  by  begging  for  intervention,  which 
would  have  been  followed  by  war  be- 
tween America  and  Europe. 

Moved  by  this  impulse,  perfectly 
justifiable  in  the  imperative  necessity 
of  saving  himself,  he  left  Pinar  del  Rio, 
where  he  seemed  like  an  imprisoned 
lion  vainly  beating  against  the  bars  of 
his  cage,  and  planned  to  enter  the 
capital,  sack  and  destroy  it  by  fire,  thus 
creating  a  general  panic,  and  then  take 
possession  of  the  much  coveted  island. 
Tnerefore,  he  left  his  men  in  Pinar  del 
Rio  and  crossed  the  trocha,  almost  on 
all  fours,  according  to  the  account 
given  by  his  doctor  and  adjutant— some 
say,  however,  that  he  went  to  sea- 
accompanied  by  a  few  resolute  fol- 
lowers. He  gathered  together  and 
trained  the  negroes  of  the  middle  part 
of  the  island  in  order  to  work  out  his 
bold  plan  and  strike  a  most  daring 
blow,  but  he  did  not  count  upon  the 
strength  of  his  opponents,  nor,  perhaps, 
upon  the  disorganization  of  his  own 
people.  The  insurgents  in  the  centre 
of  the  island  differed  utterly  from  those 
in  the  east.  When  Maceo  left  behind  the 
trocha  those  rebels  who  had  accom- 
panied him  from  Santiago,  he  left  a 
body  without  a  head,  and  when  he  went 
forward  with  merely  a  handful  of  men, 
he  took  with  him  a  head  without  a 
body,  a  head  which  was  able  to  think 
for  a  few  minutes,  but  which  was  of  no 
value  in  actual  warfare.  Nevertheless, 
he  intended  to  make  a  body,  an  easier 
thing  to  do  in  the  segmentation  of  those 
crude  and  incipient  organisms  than  in 
the  true,  wise  and  harmonic  combina- 
tions of  perfect  organisms.  Maceo  col- 
lected a  rough  army  in  whose  ranks 
there  was  more  impetuosity  than  resist- 
ance. Nearly  four  thousand  volun- 
teers arose  at  the  sound  of  his  voice 
and  trumpet,  all  of  them  unaccus- 
tomed to  regular  warfare.  When 
they  sa w  our  column,  they  disbanded 
and  the  greater  part  fled,  utterly 
panic  stricken.  Only  the  most  valiant 
and  resolute  remained  with  their 
leader. 

Even  with  the  few  who  remained  he 
would  have  been  able  to  plan  a  military 
movement,  which  if  well  carried  out, 


would  have  put  our  heroic  men  to  con- 
fusion. 

Courage  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
traits  of  our  character  and  never  de- 
serts the  Spanish  soldier.  Cirujeda's 
column,  composed  of  four  hundred  well- 
trained  men,  did  not  count  the  number 
of  its  enemies,  but  threw  itself,  blinded 
by  the  inspiration  of  battle,  Into  the 
thick  of  the  fight  with  the  boldness  of 
heroes  and  the  abnegation  of  martyrs. 
Such  a  combination  of  impulsive 
strength,  added  to  great  resisting  force, 
constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  qualities 
and  virtues  of  Spanish  valor.  No  peo- 
ple show  more  plainly  or  with  more 
loftiness  of  spirit,  their  own  free  will, 
than  our  soldiers,  and  no  nation  resigns 
itself  with  such  conformity  to  the  de- 
crees of  Providence  and  the  yoke  of 
fatality  which  it  cannot,  by  any  possi- 
bility resist,  than  the  Spanish.  There- 
fore, It  is  characteristic  of  the  national 
legion  to  attempt  the  impossible,  and 
if  the  impossible  cannot  be  obtained  at 
the  first  trial  then  our  men  redouble 
their  efforts  and  are  not  unduly  elated 
over  victory  nor  cast  down  by  defeat, 

The  men  of  San  Quintin,  with  Clru- 
jeda  as  leader,  had  the  boldness  to 
oppose  their  scanty  number  against  the 
almost  overwhelming  force  of  the 
enemy.  This  boldness  was  followed  by 
triumph,  notwithstanding  the  great 
efforts  of  Maceo,  of  whose  presence  our 
men  were  ignorant  If  the  negroes, 
whom  the  general  commanded,  had 
been  his  daring  comrades  of  long  ago 
he  would  have  been  able  to  direct  them 
from  the  rear  guard,  as  they  were 
easily  managed,  but,  as  his  force  con- 
sisted of  indisciplined  men,  collected  by 
chance,  he  had  to  place  himself  at  the 
vanguard,  in  order  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage them.  Thus,  compelled  by  the 
imperative  necessity  of  fighting  hand 
to  hand,  he  could  not  maintain  the 
guard  about  his  person  which  is  Indis- 
pensable for  a  safe  command.  The 
military  plans,  conceived  with  such 
cleverness,  could  not  be  carried  out, 
owing  to  the  blunders  of  his  men. 

a  valiant  handful  of  heroes  terrified 
the  rabble  which  might  have  over- 
whelmed our  men,  owing  to  their  supe- 
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riority  of  numbers.  Maceo  died,  not  as 
his  friends  in  their  wrath  have  said, 
of  poison,  but  in  a  fair  fight,  like  a  great 
hero,  conquered  by  greater  heroes. 

After  a  year  of  warfare,  the  insur- 
gents must  understand  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  strength  in  the  rebellion 
against  Spain.  Some  agreement  must 
be  made,  for  Cuba  will  always  be 
Spanish  at  heart.  The  Divine  and  the 
national  will  so  decree. 
Translated  for  the  Living  Age,  by  Jean  Raymond 

Bidwell. 


From  The  Spectator. 
WAITING. 

There  Is  one  aspect  of  the  queen's 
great  reign  to  which  we  think  suffi- 
cient attention  has  not  been  given.  At 
all  events  the  greater  portion  of  it,  all 
that  has  elapsed  since  she  lost  the 
prince  consort  in  1861,  has  been  for 
her  Majesty  a  long  period  of  patient 
waiting;  and  in  other  senses  for  the 
people  over  whom  she  has  reigned,  it 
has  been  during  that  period  one  some- 
times of  patient,  sometimes  of  impa- 
tient, waiting,  partly  for  political, 
partly  and  increasingly  for  social,  and 
still  more  perhaps  for  personal  convic- 
tions, which  have  been  slow  in  coming, 
and  are  not  even  now  coming  very 
fast.  The  earlier  part  of  her  reign  was 
marked  by  one  or  two  precipitate 
strokes  of  policy.  The  Crimean  War, 
if  we  judge  it  only  from  our  own  point 
of  view,  was  precipitate  and  mis- 
taken; though  possibly  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Russia  and  the  Slavs,  it  may 
have  been  necessary  to  convince  them 
that  the  time  had  passed  for  overrun- 
ning the  Continent  of  Europe  after  the 
fashion  in  which  the  invasions  of  the 
Huns,  and  those  whom  the  Huns  drove 
before  them,  had  been  carried  out. 
But  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
who  hoped  to  renovate  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, it  is  certain  that  the  policy  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent even  that  later  and  much  modified 
and     Improved     policy      which      was 


adopted  nearly  twenty  years  ago  at 
Berlin,  was  far  too  sanguine  and  be- 
lated. The  view  of  those  who  depre- 
cated the  attempt  to  bolster  up  the 
Turkish  Empire  has  been  justified, 
though  no  one  can  say  with  confidence 
that,  though  that  enterprise  has  failed, 
there  might  not  have  been  considerable 
danger  in  directly  stimulating  the  im- 
patience and  flushing  the  hopes  of  the 
Slavonic  race.  However,  we  are  not 
going  to  dwell  on  the  political  aspects 
of  the  precipitation  of  which  our  na- 
tion has  found  reason  to  repent,  but 
rather  on  the  sharp  checks  frequently 
administered  to  the  precipitate  temper 
in  itself.  In  relation  again  to  very  far- 
reaching  social  and  constitutional  re- 
forms, it  seems  to  us  that  the  great  les- 
sons taught  to  the  English  people 
under  this  reign  have  been  of  the  same 
klnd,^namely,  "Don't  let  us  be  in  a 
hurry;  there  are  a  great  many  reasons 
for  not  acting  precipitately,  even 
where  we  are  most  sure  that  we  should 
act,  and  act  firmly,  too."  The  great 
social  reform  of  the  new  poor-law  had 
been  hardly  completed  before  the 
queen  ascended  the  throne.  It  was  a 
great  and  unquestionable  step  in  ad- 
vance, and  yet  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  results  of  her  reign  is  that 
before  Its  close  we  are  learning  that  It 
probably  went  too  far,  and  that  we 
should  reconsider  and  materially  mod- 
ify some  of  its  most  conspicuous  fea- 
tures. Again,  what  Is  more  evident 
than  that  the  steady  and  almost  tu- 
multuous advance  of  democracy,  in 
spite  of  its  many  and  incontestable  ad-  . 
vantages,  has  brought  with  it  great 
and  incontestable  set-offs  that  have 
diminished  the  effectiveness,  and 
to  some  extent  attenuated  the 
moral  influence,  of  England  In  the 
world.  We  have  gained  much  popular 
sympathy;  we  have  found  for  our- 
selves mighty  allies  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  partly  because  we  have  become 
so  democratic;  but  there  Is  far  more 
doubt  than  formerly  as  to  what  :t  Is 
prudent  for  us  to  do  in  Europe,  and  as 
to  the  probable  effect  even  of  what  we 
have  actually  done.  Our  statesmen  of 
this  generation     hesitate     where    our 
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statesmen  of  the  last  generation 
promptly  intervened;  and  we  find 
ourselves  hampered  and  controlled 
in  all  that  seems  to  us  to  be 
almost  imperatively  needed  in  the 
West,  for  every  great  step  which  we 
take  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  huge 
classes  which  we  have  admitted  to  in- 
fluence our  policy  do  not  understand 
these  foreign  questions,  and  yet  for 
that  very  reason  their  influence  con- 
strains the  action  of  those  who  do  more 
or  less  understand  them.  Our  new 
masters  fix  their  minds  on  very  dif- 
ferent issues,  and  so  are  unable  to  give 
that  stimulus  to  any  English  foreign 
policy  which  was  given  to  it  in  former 
generations,  even  perhaps  when  our 
statesmanship  was  shortsighted,  rash, 
and  premature. 

But  what  strikes  us  as  even  more 
characteristic  of  the  waiting  attitude 
of  England,  in  the  queen's  reign  is  the 
uncertainty,  the  often  patient,  as  well 
as  now  and  then  impatient,  uncer- 
tainty, of  its  moral  and  spiritual  con- 
victions. The  sensationalism  of  our 
modern  literature,  the  feverish  desire 
to  try  new  theories,  is  more  than  half 
due  to  the  popular  discovery  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  more  to  be  said  on  eve»y 
side  of  every  great  question  than  our 
fathers  seem  to  have  understood,  and 
to  the  Impatience  felt  that  we  cannot 
simultaneously  enjoy  the  strength  of 
great  convictions  and  also  throw  off 
the  incumbrance  of  great  constraints. 
Look  at  the  literature  which  concerns 
"the  new  woman."  It  is  little  more 
than  an  attempt  to  state  the  disadvan- 
tages,—which  are  not  to  be  denied,— 
of  the  inability  to  be  both  woman  and 
man  at  the  same  time.  The  fretful- 
ness  of  much  of  our  literature  is  mere 
revolt  against  the  placid  satisfaction 
that  used  to  prevail  at  the  narrow  lim- 
itations of  woman's  life,  and  against 
the  complacent  moralities  of  those  who 
say  that  the  duty  of  waiting,  and  wait- 
ing patiently,  to  see  where  the  limita- 
tions of  the  old  view  of  women's  lot 
were  mischievous  and  extravagant, 
and  where  they  were  wise  and  inevi- 
table, ought  not  to  be  an  irksome  duty, 


but  should  be  easy  to  perform  with 
genuine  satisfaction.  The  duty  of 
waiting  is  a  duty  against  which  youth 
at  least,  revolts,  but  it  is  one  which,  in 
almost  every  sphere  of  thought,  the 
latter  part  of  this  reign  has  enforced 
upon  us.  €lough's  great  lesson  has 
been,  to  our  mind,  one  of  the  most  em- 
phatic lessons  of  the  last  thirty 
years:— 

"Old  things  need  not  be  therefore  true;" 

0  brother  men,  nor  yet  the  new; 

Ah,  still  awhile  the  old  thought  retain, 
And  yet  consider  it  again. 

The  souls  of  now  two  thousand  years 
Have  laid  up  here  their  toils  and  fears. 
And  all  the  earnings  of  their  pain. 
Ah,  yet  consider  it  again. 

And  in  spite  of  the  frequent  impatience 
of  the  day,  the  patience,  we  think,  pre- 
dominates over  the  impatience,  and  in- 
sists on  "considering  it  again."  Take 
the  region  of  Christian  faith.  Who  has 
been  the  characteristic  representative 
of  the  duty  of  waiting  and  "consider- 
ing it  again,"  except  the  late  poet  lau- 
reate who  after  stating  in  the  strong- 
est form  the  excuses  for  doubt,  pro- 
ceeded to  say  of  himself:— 

1  falter  where  I  firmly  trod, 

And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world's  altar  stairs 
That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God, 

I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith  and  grope 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all, 
And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope. 

Whatever  else  Tennyson  has  taught 
us,  he  has  certainly  taught  us  that 
doubt  may  be  much  too  confident,  tnat 
doubt  should  doubt  itself  as  well  as 
that  which  "the  souls  of  now  two  thou- 
sand years"  have  laid  upon  us  as  "the 
earnings  of  their  pain,"  and  may  well 
hesitate  to  cast  recklessly  away. 

Milton  said  that  "they  also  serve 
who  only  stand  and  wait."  Might  he 
not  have  dispensed  with  the  "only"? 
Is  it  not  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  at- 
titudes of  mind  to  stand  and  wait  to 
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see  the  issue?  For  Englishmen  at 
least  we  believe  it  to  be  so,  and  yet  it 
Is  often  the  highest  of  duties,  though 
of  course  we  are  not  for  a  moment 
denying  that  it  may  often  be  a  mere 
excuse  for  failure  to  take  prompt  ac- 
tion where  prompt  action  is  a  duty, 
and  one  of  the  first  of  duties.  Still, 
this  reign  has  taught  us,  alike  in  mat- 
ters of  political,  social,  and  spiritual 
moment,  that  prompt  action  may  be 
rash  action,  and  that  "Ah,  yet  con- 
sider it  again"  may  be  the  wisest  of 
all  counsels.  Waiting  is  not  an  easy 
matter,  at  all  events  to  the  young  and 
eager.  Men  are  so  driven  into  action 
by  the  urgency  of  outward  circum- 
stance, that  they  often  mistake  the 
crave  for  action  for  its  necessity.  It  is 
quite  true  that  a  man  who  acts 
promptly,  though  he  acts  wrongly, 
may  often  do  better  in  life  than  a  man 
who  considers  it  again,  and  considers 
it  again,  till  the  time  for  wise  action 
is  altogether  past.  "Waiting"  is  so 
difficult  just  because  it  often  overstays 
the  emergency.  Still,  on  the  whole  we 
think  that  Englishmen  oftener  err  on 
the  impatient  than  on  the  dilatory  side. 
If  we  look  to  our  statesmen,  we  hold 
that  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  last 
half-century,  Palmerston  and  Glad- 
stone, both  erred  in  over-promptitude, 
—Palmerston  in  foreign  policy,  Glad- 
stone in  his  latest  Irish  policy.  And  if 
we  look  to  matters  of  even  deeper  mo- 
ment, we  should  not  scruple  to  say 
that  most  of  those  thinkers  who  have, 
for  instance,  taken  up  the  sceptical 
philosophy,  who  have  hastily  treated 
Darwin's  great  evolution  doctrine  as 
destructive  of  theism,  or,  like  Matthew 
Arnold  or  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  have  re- 
garded "the  Higher  Criticism"  as  fatal 
to  the  Christian  revelation,  have  lost 
their  heads  through  their  Impatience 
of  considering  it  again.  No  doubt 
"waiting"  may  become  a  disease.  But 
it  is  a  disease  to  which  Englishmen  do 
not  very  often  incline  until  they  get 
beyond  the  age  for  mature  judgment, 
and  even  then  it  Is  not  unlikely  that 
they  may  hurry  into  an  error,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  did  when  he  was  seventy- 


six.  "The  vision  is  yet  for  an  ap- 
pointed time,  but  at  the  end  it  shall 
speak  and  not  lie.  Though  it  tarry 
wait  for  it,  because  it  will  surely  come; 
it  will  not  tarry." 


From  The  National  Review. 
"  THE  OTHER  GRACE." 

"  Add  but  the  other  grace— be  good- 
Why  want  what  the  angels  vaunt." 

Browning. 

Fashions  in  clothes;  fashions  in  man- 
ners; fashions  in  speech,  and  fashions 
in  heroines;  the  law  finds  no  excep- 
tion. 

The  general  Idea  of  how  a  book  comes 
to  be  written  is,  that  the  author  is  pos- 
sessed by  certain  characters  and  inci- 
dents and  has  no  rest  until  he  has 
described  them;  it  would  be  better  for 
literature  if  it  were  so.  But  only  to  the 
past  masters  in  the  craft  belongs  this 
glory  of  creation;  the  great  mass  of 
writers  do  not  create— have,  that  is  to 
say,  no  independent  conception  of  their 
characters;  they  merely  wait  until  the 
masters  have  clearly  created  a  new 
type,  then  they  take  possession  of  that 
type  whatever  it  may  be,  dress  it  up 
anew,  place  it  in  fresh  surroundings, 
and  try  to  pass  it  off  as  a  novel  creation 
of  their  own. 

The  masters  have  indeed,  in  this  way, 
a  good  deal  to  answer  for;  just  as  the 
High  Priest  of  Fashion  is  answerable 
for  a  good  deal  when  he  thoughtlessly 
sends  every  woman  in  Europe  into 
crinoline  or  large  sleeves,  as  the  case 
may  be.  A  Zola,  for  instance,  or  a 
Hardy,  astonishes  the  world  with  a 
splendid,  if  brutal,  bit  of  work.  The 
public  fancy  is  fascinated  by  the  type. 
"We  must  paint  life  as  we  see  it, 
nothing  like  life!  passion!  virility!" 
cries  every  literary  dabbler;  and  forth- 
with rushes  in  where  even  angels  might 
well  fear  to  tread.  "We  can  all  do  It, 
nothing  easier!"  they  say— and  fearful 
and  wonderful  are  the  monsters  they 
make.  It  is  astonishing,  too,  how  long 
they  take  to  tire  of  them.    Long  after 
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the  reading  public  has  become  com- 
pletely sated  with  the  type  they  are 
hammering  on  at  it,  seized  apparently 
with  a  curious  blindness  which  keeps 
tuem  from  seeing  that  they  are  doing 
the  thing  that  has  been  done  perhaps  a 
hundred  times  already.  At  last,  how- 
ever, there  comes  a  breathing  space. 
What  will  they  be  at  next?  asks  the 
anxious  reader,  scanning  tne  literary 
horizon  for  a  sail,  so  to  speak.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  Stevenson  this  time  who 
comes  like  Hopeful  to  give  a  hand  out 
of  the  Slough  of  Despond.  His  style  is 
lucid,  his  types  are  clearly  defined— 
again  "nothing  easier,"  is  the  cry,  and 
in  a  trice  they  are  tricked  out  in  doublet 
and  hose  to  follow  their  leader.  And 
the  historical  romance  runs  merrily  on 
lis  way.  Then,  just  as  something  new 
is  wanted,  comes— let  us  say,  a  Barrie. 
Ah,  what  fresh  fields,  what  pastures 
new!  But  they  are  not  long  uninvaded. 
"Whence  came  their  feet  into  my  field 
and  why?"  he  might  rather  appropri- 
ately enquire,  for  the  green  fields  are 
getting  all  trodden  and  tashed  nowa- 
days. It  is  so  easy  to  write  about  old 
mothers,  and  dominies,  and  ingleneuks 
and  the  shorter  Catechism!  One  might 
multiply  examples  indefinitely.  I  have 
merely  chosen  these  at  random  to  illus- 
trate what  every  intelligent  reader 
must  have  noticed— that  there  is  fash- 
ion in  books,  as  in  so  many  other  things. 
The  master-minds  are  responsible  for 
the  type  of  hero  or  heroine  which  is  for 
the  nonce  to  reign  in  public  favor;  and 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  since  first  novels 
began  to  be  written,  heroines  have  been 
divided  into  far  more  marked  types 
than  men.  I  do  not  pretend  to  account 
for  this  fact;  but  I  think  that  it  is  one. 
The  earlier  novelists  bestowed  all  their 
powers  of  characterization  upon  their 
male  characters;  there  was  plenty  of 
individuality  in  them;  but  they  seemed 
to  be  contented  with  one  fixed  type  of 
heroine— the  then  ideal  of  woman— and 
added  her  as  a  sort  of  stage  property 
to  every  book.  Fielding,  in  Sophia 
Western,  describes  the  type  which 
reigned  triumphantly  for  many  a  day:— 

I  never  heard  anything  of  pertnesa,  or 


what  is  called  repartee,  out  of  her  mouth; 
no  pretence  to  wit,  much  less  to  that  kind 
of  wisdom  the  affectation  of  which  in  a 
young  woman  is  as  absurd  as  any  of  the 
affectations  of  the  ape.  No  dictatorial 
sentiments,  no  judicial  opinions,  no  pro- 
found criticisms.  Whenever  I  have  seen 
her  in  the  company  of  men  she  hath  been 
all  attention,  with  the  modesty  of  a 
learner,  not  the  forwardness  of  a  teacher. 
...  I  once,  to  try  her  only,  desired  her 
opinion  on  a  point  which  was  contro- 
verted between  Mr.  Thawckum  and  Mr. 
Square.  To  which  she  answered,  "Yon 
will  pardon  me.  I  am  sure  you  cannot  in 
earnest  think  me  capable  of  deciding  any 
point  in  which  such  gentlemen  disagree." 

Such  was  Sophia;  and  she  may  be 
recognized  in  almost  every  one  of 
Scott's  heroines,  and  survives  even  in 
Thackeray's  Amelia  Sedley— the  "gen- 
tle creature"  who  "took  her  opinions 
from  those  who  surrounded  her,  such 
fidelity  being  much  too  humble-minded 
to  think  for  itself." 

But  the  Sophias  and  Amelias  of  the 
past  are  indeed  dead  and  done  with 
now,  and  a  new  type  of  heroine  has 
arisen  and  now  rules  despotically  over 
the  whole  world  of  fiction.  The  new 
type  may  be  divided  Into  two  classes  of 
favorites:  the  Outcast  woman,  and 
those  whom,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
I  shall  call  the  Sirens;  and  everywhere 
we  read  of  "pure  women,"  whose 
special  claim  to  that  title  seems  to  be 
their  lack  of  purity. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  "good  women," 
in  the  plain  Saxon  meaning  of  the 
words,  are  gone  out  of  fashion— In 
books  at  least— and  until  the  tide  of 
public  opinion  turns,  we  must  submit  to 
the  reign  of  her  successor  as  best  we 
may. 

This  statement  that  good  women  have 
gone  out  of  fashion  will  probably  be 
received  by  many  people  with  a  shriek 
of  protest;  for  it  is  quite  one  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  Siren  that  she 
masquerades  as  an  angel. 

The  idea  has  got  abroad  that,  pro- 
vided the  heart  is  pure,  the  intention 
harmless,  nothing  is  wrong,  and  the 
Siren  is  continually  acting  in  the  most 
unprincipled  way  with  the  best  in  ten- 
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tions  in  the  world.  But  let  us  examine 
these  two  types  of  modern  heroines 
more  closely. 

Two  famous  heroines  of  the  Outcast 
order— "Tess"  and  "Trilby"— belong  to 
a  type  now  crystallized  in  the  public 
imagination.  And  to  exhibit  the  no- 
bility that  lies  in  every  one,  however 
degraded,  is  now  the  favorite  motif  of 
the  day.  Heaven  forbid  we  should 
deny  the  possibility  of  such  good;  but 
the  thing  may  be  carried  a  little  too 
far,  and  it  is  coming  to  this  nowadays, 
that  such  women  are  depicted  as  being 
capable  of  more  generous  action,  more 
heroic  impulse  than  their  worthier 
sisters.  The  worst  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness is  that  no  one  can  breathe  a  word 
against  this  new  morality  but  the  word 
Pharisee  is  whispered,  and  that 
dubious  legend  of  Christ  and  the  Mag- 
dalene adduced  for  argument.  More- 
over, so  great  is  the  cry  for  "Charity" 
just  now,  that  it  would  be  considered 
woeful  harshness  in  any  writer  to  de- 
scribe a  woman  of  scandalous  ante- 
cedents without  dowering  her  with 
such  traits  of  nobility  and  generosity 
as  wipe  out  the  stain  of  sin,  and  melt 
the  reader  to  tears  of  sympathy.  We 
are  becoming  too  lax  altogether;  the 
stem  old  rule  "hate  the  sin  and  love 
the  sinner"  Is  being  forgotten,  and  we 
are  asked  to  condone  the  sin  till  there 
remains  no  more  hatred  of  it,  nor 
any  looking  for  judgment  upon  it. 
Charity  is  a  lovely  grace;  but  sentimen- 
tality is  a  weak  vice.  Let  us  take  care 
that  the  one  does  not  lapse  into  the 
other.  There  may  be  here  and  there 
in  the  curious  annals  of  the  human  race 
a  "Tess"  or  a  "Trilby"— but  the  most 
charitable  must  admit  that  they  are 
exceptions,  and  only  prove  the  rule  that 
a  bad  life  is  a  tolerably  clear  proof  of  a 
bad  heart.  This  is  a  fact  there  is  very 
little  use  in  denying,  though  for  the  pur- 
poses of  making  interesting  character- 
studies  the  novelists  are  fond  of  doing 
so. 

These  heroines  of  avowedly  bad 
character  yet  redeemed  by  traits  of 
nobility  are,  however,  less  dangerous 
favorites  for  the  public  fancy  than  the 
all-conquering  Siren;  for  the  good  rea- 


son that  they  are  such  manifest  crea- 
tions of  the  imagination  that  very  few 
people  set  much  store  by  them— they 
like  to  read  about  them  and  wonder  if 
they  are  possible  characters,  but  they 
are  doubtful,  and  possibly  disapproving 
all  the  time.  The  Siren,  on  the  con- 
trary, seems  to  have  fairly  possessed 
the  British  imagination— it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  open  a  novel  in  which  she 
does  not  appear.  The  Siren  is  a  crea- 
ture of  wild  unrestrained  passions, 
desperate,  unscrupulous,  emotional  yet 
heartless,  incapable  of  sound  judgment 
or  of  self-control,  and  quite  without 
all  womanly  feeling.  She  is,  in  fact,  a 
most  repulsive  character,  yet  we  are 
asked  to  find  her  irresistible,  a  very 
Queen  of  Hearts  to  whom  the  whole 
male  creation  bend  the  knee  in  wonder 
and  admiration.  Now,  no  one  doubts 
the  reality  of  this  character;  who  has 
not  met  a  Siren?— they  are  all  too  com- 
mon. But  the  curious  thing  is  why  we 
should  be  asked  to  admire  her?  Her 
morality  is  of  such  hopelessly  Involved 
order— submitting  as  it  does  to  none  of 
the  recognized  moral  codes— that  we  fol- 
low her  devious  relations  with  the 
sterner  sex  in  disgusted  perplexity. 
She  was  always  (alas  for  him!)  a  hus- 
band; for  the  unmated  heroine  is  as  ex- 
tinct as  the  Dodo;  then  she  is  involved 
in  intricate  connections  with  some 
other  woman's  husband,  there  is  also 
the  man  who  should  have  been  her 
husband,  and  there  is  always  the  hus- 
band of  her  soul,  sometimes  even  the 
second  husband— a  very  carnival  of 
husbands— till  we  are  fain  to  ask  the 
Sadducee's  question,  "Whose  wife  shall 
she  be  at  the  Resurrection?" 

This  is  the  creature  round  whose 
character  a  myth  as  unsubstantial  as 
vapor  is  being  raised  just  now.  Only 
she,  we  are  told,  can  "taste  the  color  of 
love"— less  ardent  natures  are  poor, 
and  of  necessity  lead  lives  of  foolish 
emptiness;  only  the  passionate  Siren  is 
capable  of  the  greater  heroisms;  pas- 
sion holds  the  field;  and  the  woman 
who  does  not  exhibit  this  eminently 
feminine  grace  Is  not  held  to  be  worth 
writing  about.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Siren  makes  an  effective  figure  in 
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fiction;  but  what  of  the  truth  of  the 
presentation?  A  fire  of  straw  throws 
out  a  prodigious  glare,  yet  who  would 
"watch  a  winter's  night"  beside  it? 

None  of  the  authors  who  with  such 
enthralling  art  have  painted  these  pic- 
tures of  outcast  women— take  "Tess" 
and  "Trilby"  once  again  as  instances— 
none  of  them  ever  continued  the  pic- 
ture. Their  heroines  were  invariably 
doomed  to  death,  because  the  art  in- 
sight capable  of  limning  a  Tess  or  a 
Trilby  at  the  white-heat  of  passion 
knew  too  well  to  try  to  paint  the  im- 
possible —  Tess  or  Trilby  trudging 
through  life  with  the  object  of  her 
ardors. 

But,  perhaps  because  her  history  has 
not  often  been  recorded  by  masters  of 
the  craft,  the  Siren  is  not  handled  with 
this  consistency.  She  is  the  darling  of 
the  scribbler,  for  her  type  is  now  so 
clearly  defined  that  she  is  very  easy  to 
manage.  She  is  shown  to  us  in  all  her 
fervor,  living  at  a  white  heat  as  great 
as  ever  Tess  or  Trilby  went  through; 
but  instead  of  being  consistently  killed 
off,  we  are  actually  asked  to  believe 
that  she  lives  on  after  the  story  closes. 
Imagination  does  not  conjure  up  a  very 
pleasant  picture  of  the  Siren's  later 
years.  She  would,  unless  we  are  much 
mistaken,  exhibit  none  of  the  charms  of 
old  age;  try  to  fancy  her  at  three  score 
and  ten,  her  beauty  (which  is  always 
described  as  of  the  "alluring"  type) 
gone;  her  many  lovers  grown  cold  in 
consequence;  left  alone  with  all  her 
exotic  passions  burnt  out,  and  her  heart 
like  a  heap  of  ashes.  Impossible  that 
in  her  long  pilgrimage  she  has  gained 
the  respect  of  any  human  being;  she  has 
no  female  friends,  for  the  good  reason 
that  she  thought  no  woman  worth  mak- 
ing friends  with  in  the  days  of  her 
youth;  the  husband  she  long  aco  de- 
serted for  another  man,  not  unnatu- 
rally, has  nothing  to  do  with  her  now, 


while  the  "other  man"  has  also  proved 
faithless;  the  children  she  neglected 
can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  neglect.' ng 
her  in  their  turn;  and  the  curiously 
unexacting  Deity  whom  she  was  bup- 
posed  to  worship,  has  vanished  long 
ago  into  that  limbo  where  the  False 
Gods  dwell. 

This  would  be  the  inevitable  age  fol- 
lowing upon  a  youth  such  as  the  Siren 
is  supposed  to  lead.  For  we  are  not 
always  young,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes 
and  the  pride  of  life  pass  away  like  a 
dream,  and  with  them  there  passes 
away  every  quality  upon  which  this 
modern  heroine  depends  for  her  charm. 
It  is  extraordinary  if  all  the  accuniut 
lated  experience  of  all  the  centuries  has 
taught  us  no  more  than  this,  and  If  we 
can  possibly  bring  ourselves  to  accept 
this  exotic  erotic  creature  as  a  heroic 
type  of  all  that  woman  should  be— if. 
indeed,  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  Im- 
agine that  she  has  any  heroic  qualities 
whatever.  No  heroine,  in  the  brave  old 
significance  of  the  word,  was  ever  made 
of  this  stuff;  which  of  us  in  age  or 
weakness  would  lean  on  this  broken 
reed? 

I  am  no  stickler  for  subject— let  who 
will  write  about  what  he  pleases,  how- 
ever unpleasant,  so  long  as  he  w cites 
truly;  and  the  Siren,  a  type  all  too 
common  in  life,  might  well  be  common 
in  books  also,  if  she  were  only  de- 
scribed as  what  she  is,  instead  of  as 
what  she  is  not.  In  art,  a  "study"  is 
valuable  only  as  it  is  truthful;  and 
something  of  the  same  holds  good  in 
literature.  But  there  is  one  study  often 
set  to  beginners  in  art— to  paint  white 
objects  against  a  white  background, 
and  the  tyro  is  clever  Indeed  who  gives 
them  form  and  substance  and  yet  re- 
tains the  whiteness;  white  souls  too  are 
hard  to  paint,  but  will  some  clever 
painters  not  essay  the  task  for  very 
love  of  its  difllculty? 

Jane  H.  Findlateb. 
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From  Scribner's  Magazine. 
SQUIRREL-FOLK. 

After  all,  my  favorite  boarders  in  the 
oak  were  the  grey  squirrels.  The  boys 
knew  their  hole  from  the  woodpeckers' 
at  a  glance,  for  it  was  in  the  living 
trunk  of  the  tree,  and  the  red-brown 
margin  always  showed  where  their 
powerful  teeth  had  been  cutting  away 
the  bark  which  threatened  to  grow  in 
and  close  them  up.  I  have  often  won- 
dered how  the  woodpeckers  knew  that 
it  would  imprison  them,  and  that  they 
must  put  up  with  the  dead  limb.  As 
for  the  greys,  they  were  not  afraid  to 
live  in  the  heart  of  the  oak;  and  what 
stores  of  nuts,  harvested  in  the  hick- 
ories on  the  hill,  they  did  manage  to 
**tote"  up  there!  There  must  have  been 
a  peck,  at  least,  when  I  ruthlessly 
chopped  into  the  hollow  with  a  sharp 
hatchet,  and  captured  a  fine  brood  of 
young  ones  that  were  soon  tamed  into 
graceful  and  affectionate  pets.  The  old 
father  and  mother  we  did  not  want, 
even  if  we  could  have  caught  them,  be- 
cause they  were  fierce  and  untamable 
in  captivity.  The  abduction  of  their 
pretty  children  did  not  seem  to  weigh 
much  on  their  minds;  they  gave  no  sign 
of  the  poignant  grief,  not  to  be  com- 
forted, that  I  have  seen,  for  instance, 
in  bluebirds  whose  nest  had  been  de- 
spoiled—but refitted  their  den  as 
snugly  as  before  and  raised  another 
family. 

Of  all  the  subtle  wood-scents  that  lin- 
ger for  a  lifetime  with  such  sweet  sug- 
gestions, there  is  to  me  none  more 
pleasant  than  the  delicate,  nutty  efflu- 
via of  the  squirrels  In  their  home— a  de- 
licious compound  of  the  dry  oak-leaves, 
the  shells  of  hickory-nuts  and  acorns, 
the  timbers  of  the  tree,  and  the  secre- 
tions of  their  own  cleanly  fur.  For  he 
Is  a  dainty  chap,  the  grey  squirrel— in 
fact  he  Is  quite  an  exquisite    in    his 


way.  .  .  .  Nor  does  he  venture  out 
from  his  snug  home  quarters  in  windy, 
wet  weather,  when  the  dripping 
branches  would  dash  against  his  hand- 
some grey  coat  Such  Inclement  days 
he  spends  at  his  club,  in  the  shelter  of 
the  oak  walls. 

When  my  squirrels  went  harvesting 
—you  must  not  think  of  them  as  like 
the  Central  Park  variety;  they  were  as 
wild  ae  deer— one  of  them  first  held  his 
head  in  the  mouth  of  the  hole  for  half 
a  minute  to  see  if  the  coast  was  clear. 
Presently  out  he  whisked,  and  stopped 
again  to  make  sure,  while  his  mate  fol- 
lowed. Then  Mr.  Squirrel  gave  a  rasp- 
ing, long-drawn  bark  of  defiance, 
which  must  have  filled  his  lady's  heart 
with  admiration  for  his  boldness,  and 
with  apprehension  lest  some  unwary 
creature  should  come  within  reach  of 
her  lord's  anger.  Then— if  you  didn't 
betray  yourself  and  send  both  scamper- 
ing in  wildest  fright  back  to  the  hole- 
after  playing  hide-and-seek  for  a  few 
moments,  they  ran  in  single  file  out  to 
the  topmost  twigs  of  a  great  bough, 
gained  a  branch  of  the  neighboring 
bare  walnut,  and  crossing  to  its  farther 
side,  made  a  desperate  flying  leap  into 
the  top  of  a  young  hickory.  Running 
halfway  down  this  they  used  a  succes- 
sion of  dogwoods  and  oak  saplings  un- 
til they  had  reached  the  grove  of  tall, 
straight  hickories  on  the  hill,  an  eighth 
of  a  mile  from  their  hole  in  the  oak. 
Come  on  them  suddenly  now,  if  you 
would  care  to  see  fast  time  made  over 
this  queer  course,  and  some'  record- 
breaking  leaps  that  fairly  take  away 
one's  breath! 

But  let  us  get  back  to  the  oak,  and 
be  silent  about  many  other  habits  of 
the  greys,  for  they  were  not  the  only 
squirrels  in  this  big  pension.  At  the 
base  of  a  huge  root  that  showed  a  par- 
tially decayed  side,  there  was  a  nar- 
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row  entrance  half -filled  with  chips  and 
oak-dust;  here  dwelt  the  little  ground- 
squirrel,  whose  silky  flanks  were 
striped  so  tastefully  with  brown-red 
and  white  and  a  dash  of  chocolate.  He 
did  not  dare  to  climb  up  the  great  oak 
among  the  more  aristocratic  lodgers, 
and  lived  a  modest,  harmless  life  in  the 
basement.  But  his  cellars  were 
bravely  stocked  with  acorns,  and  such 
hickory-nuts  as  he  could  find  on  the 
ground;  for  he  is  a  famous  provider, 
and  on  every  sunny  day  is  fto  be  found 
about  the  stumps  and  rock-piles  on  the 
hill,  from  which  he  returns  with  the 
elastic  pouch  in  his  jaw  swollen  out 
with  acorns  to  an  extent  that  suggests 
a  fearful  attack  of  the  toothache.  If 
you  walk  near  him  up  there  he  will  sit 
perfectly  still  until  you  are  within  a 
few  yards,  and  then,  with  comic  pre- 
cipitation, he  flings  up  his  scanty  tail, 
gives  a  shrill,  piercing  chee-eep!  of 
alarm,  and  scampers  into  a  crevice  of 
the  rock-pile. 

Even  this  Liliputian  beast  was  not, 
however,  the  smallest  of  the  oak's 
squirrel-folks.  Between  his  home  in 
the  roots  and  the  grey-coats'  lofty 
abode,  in  a  decayed  limb  very  like  that 
which  holds  the  woodpeckers'  nest, 
there  were  six  timid  flying-squirrels. 
They  do  not  have  the  pride  in  their  do- 
mestic arrangements  which  the  wood- 
peckers show  by  keeping  the  edges  of 
the  entrance  so  marvellously  smooth 
and  round;  but  this  is  probably  because 
a  jagged  edge  would  rumple  and  break 
the  bird's  feathers,  while  the  soft, 
mouse-like  fur  of  the  flying  squirrel  al- 
lows her  to  be  less  careful.  But  when 
she  is  once  inside,  Mrs.  Flying  Squirrel 
makes  a  most  comfortable,  downy  nest 
of  pliable  grass  and  moss  and  fibres 
and  bits  of  fur,  into  which  she  and  her 
family  burrow  for  warmth,  and  lie 
there  during  the  cold  snaps,  just  as  if 
some  one  had  packed  them  nicely  in  ex- 
celsior. We  tamed  them  with  perfect 
ease,  and  shortly  after  their  breeding 
season  certain  of  the  boys  could 
scarcely  stand  examination,  even  dur- 
ing recitations  and  chapels,  as  to  their 
pockets  and  sleeves  and  desks;  for  the 
soft  little  bead-eyed  fellows  were  per- 


fectly satisfied  to  inhabit  these  close 
quarters. 

And  do  they  really  fly?  I  never  saw 
one  start  from  the  ground,  flap  a  pair 
of  wings,  and  go  soaring  off.  But  I 
have  climbed,  with  a  great  expense  of 
energy,  a  high  tree  to  capture  one,  and 
have  come  within  arm's  length  >f  him 
at  the  top,  only  to  enjoy  a  good  view  of 
his  graceful,  parabolic  flight  to  another 
tree,  fifty  yards  away.  When  he  ex- 
tends his  four  legs,  the  loose  skin  forms 
a  web  on  either  side,  which,  though  it 
cannot  be  flapped,  allows  him  to  skim 
down  from  a  height,  and  then,  a?  he 
seems  about  grounded,  to  rise  a  sur- 
prising distance  with  the  momentum 
gained. 

The  oak  gave  shelter  to  other  four- 
footed  creatures,  too.  A  howling  au- 
tumn northeaster  once  drove  me  to 
crouch  in  the  great  hollow  at  its  base. 
As  I  was  shivering  at  the  cheerless 
prospect  outside,  my  eye  caught  a  long, 
thistle-like  strand  of  fur,  held  in  the 
rough  bark  at  the  edge  of  the  opening. 
It  told  me  that  a  'possum  was,  or  very 
lately  had  been,  somewhere  above  my 
head. '  In  a  few  minutes  a  lithe  hick- 
ory pole  with  a  forked  end  was  experi- 
menting in  the  dark  hollow  above,  and 
presently  it  drew  down  the  sly  old  mar- 
supial, wearing  a  very  sickly  grin  on 
his  fox-like  countenance.  Though  not 
a  bit  the  worse  for  the  adventure,  he 
closed  his  eyes  and  lay  down  on  the 
ground  in  a  most  palpable  attempt  to 
"play-off"  dead.  His  face  showed  such 
a  rank  affectation  of  innocence  as  I 
held  him  up  by  the  long,  naked  tall,  and 
he  looked  so  wohlbehagen,  as  the  Ger- 
mans say,  in  his  fat,  round  sides  and 
well-conditioned  pelt,  that  it  was  a 
great  temptation  to  see  him  play  out 
his  little  farce.  I  put  him  on  the 
ground  and  retired  to  a  fallen  log, 
which  he  could  not  see  from  his  supine 
position  Ten  minutes  he  lay,  a  mo- 
tionless corpse,  and  then,  slowly  and 
cautiously,  his  sharp  snout  was  raised 
and  his  little  pig-eyes  reconnoitred  the 
situation  until  they  rested  on  me— 
when  the  ineffable  look  of  cunning  im- 
mediately faded,  and,  realizing  that 
the  game  was  up,  he  trotted  off  with 
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what  speed  his  fat  paunch  would  per- 
mit 

From  "Oak-Dwellers."    By  Charles  D.  Lanier. 


From  The  Chautauquan. 
MOTOB  CARRIAGES. 

The  chief  objections  to  the  electrical 
motor  carriage  are  its  expense  and  its 
weight.  The  storage  cells  occupy  a 
large  space  in  the  carriage  and  dete- 
riorate fast  under  the  delivery  of  the 
strong  current  which  is  necessary  for 
running  the  motor.  A  company  has 
been  formed  in  London  to  run  the 
omnibuses  by  means  of  storage  bat- 
teries, and  great  hopes  are  entertained 
of  ultimate  success.  On  level,  well- 
made  roads  and  with  vehicles  pro- 
vided with  rubber  tires  it  is  possible 
that  the  electric  motor  carriage  may 
come  into  prominence.  The  consense 
of  the  best  engineering  opinion,  how- 
ever, is  against  the  extension  of  this 
method  of  propelling  carriages  on  the 
ordinary  street. 

When  we  reflect,  however,  that  the 
bicycle  has  been  made  a  practical  horse- 
less carriage  by  the  invention  of  ball 
bearings  and  rubber  tires  we  look  with 
great  hope  to  the  invention  of  an 
automobile  carriage  in  which  the  man 
engine  will  be  replaced  by  a  small 
steam-engine  run  by  some  species  of 
liquid  fuel.  A  friend,  an  ardent 
bicyclist,  to  whom  I  communicated  my 
researches  on  motor  carriages  shortly 
after  my  return  from  Europe,  said  that 
what  he  looked  for  was  a  motor  which 
could  be  attached  to  an  ordinary  bi- 
cycle and  which  might  serve  to  help  one 
in  ascending  steep  hills.  I  told  him 
that  in  France  I  saw  an  automobile  car- 
riage so  arranged  that  two  men  could 
pedal  the  carriage  up  hills  and  thus 
help  the  motor. 

Few  of  us  reflect  how  Important  good 
roads  are  for  the  successful  employ- 
ment of  motor  carriages.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  it  requires  eight  times 
more  power  to  propel  a  carriage  on  a 
smooth  macadam  road  than  on  rails, 


and  the  electric  railroads  have  shown 
that  there  is  a  great  saving  in  having 
solid  and  well-laid  rails.  In  the  case 
of  a  light  vehicle  like  the  bicycle  we  are 
painfully  conscious  of  rough  roads  after 
the  first  month  of  enthusiasm  is  past. 
It  has  been  found  by  connecting  an  ordi- 
nary spring  balance  to  the  handle  bar 
of  one  bicycle  with  a  rider  and  drawing 
the  bicycle  after  another  that  the 
draw-bar  pull,  so  called,  is  four  pounds 
on  a  smooth  road  and  as  high  as  six 
pounds  on  mud  roads.  On  ordinary 
hills  this  pull  is  Increased  to  twelve  or 
sixteen  pounds,  and  in  travelling  at  the 
rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour  the  bicyclist 
exerts  a  pressure  of  forty-seven  pounds 
on  the  treadle  on  smooth  roads  and 
seventy-one  pounds  on  mud  roads,  and 
he  exerts  about  one  tenth  of  a  horse- 
power per  minute  in  the  latter  case. 

The  economy  of  power,  therefore,  on 
good  roads  is  very  great;  and  it  is  no 
wonder  mat  there  are  leagues  of 
bicyclists  formed  to  urge  upon  the 
proper  authorities  the  improvement  of 
roads.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that 
the  gift  of  bicycles  to  the  board  of 
aldermen  in  many  cities  would  be  a 
worthy  charity  and  productive  of  real 
good.  A  bicyclist  Immediately  becomes 
interested  in  road-making. 

The  problem  of  good  roads  assumes 
still  greater  importance  when  one  con- 
siders the  practicability  of  motor  car- 
riages; and  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
moment  that  a  really  practical  motor 
carriage  is  put  on  the  market  we  shall 
see  a  great  improvement  in  our  roads. 
The  bicycle  has  had  an  influence  in  this 
direction,  but  the  motor  carriage  will  be 
far  more  influential  for  it  will  be  used 
to  transport  merchandise  as  well  as  for 
purposes  of  pleasure.  With  good  level 
roads  we  learn  from  our  experience 
with  the  bicycle  that  a  motor  of  less 
than  a  horse-power  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
pel a  light  carriage.  Now  steam-en- 
gines weighing  less  than  a  man  have 
been  made  which  will  develop  a  horse- 
power. An  additional  weight,  however, 
must  be  carried  in  the  shape  of  boilers, 
condensers,  and  fuel. 

I  have  said  that  the  principal  objec* 
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tion  to  the  steam  motor  carriage  arises 
from  the  clouds  of  steam  in  cool 
weather,  and  from  the  cinders,  sparks, 
and  smoke.  There  is  little  danger, 
however,  from  explosion  in  this  form  of 
motor  carriage,  for  the  engineer's  expe- 
rience in  the  use  of  steam  is  very  large, 
and  its  idiosyncrasies  are  better  under- 
stood than  any  other  source  of  power. 
In  the  case  of  petroleum  and  naphtha 
engines  our  experience  is  not  so  large. 
The  latter  form  of  engines  are  similar 
In  general  plan  to  what  is  known  as  the 
gas  engine.  In  the  latter  the  power  Is 
derived  from  the  explosion  of  a  mixture 
of  gas  and  air  which  drives  the  pistons 
in  the  cylinders  to  and  fro  and  performs 
the  same  function  as  the  expansion  of 
steam  in  the  steam-engine.  The  mix- 
ture of  gas  and  air,  of  the  vapor  of 
kerosene  or  naphtha  with  air,  is  ex- 
ploded automatically  by  an  electric 
spark  from  a  battery.  In  the  case  of  a 
steam  motor  carriage  the  boiler  might 
explode,  and  in  the  petroleum  motor  or 
spirit  motor  carriage  there  might  be  an 
explosion  of  the  liquid  fuel.  The  dan- 
ger from  explosion,  however,  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  petroleum 
motor  carriage  arises  from  the  waste 
products  of  the  combustion  and  from 
the  odors  which  result  from  these  waste 
products.  If  compressed  air  is  used  as 
a  source  of  power  we  should  get  rid  of 
bad  odors,  but  we  should  have  a  dis- 
agreeable noise  arising  from  the  hissing 
of  the  air.  With  the  storage  battery 
motor  carriage  we  find  ourselves  per- 
fectly contented  until  we  estimate  the 
cost.  There  are  no  odors  and  very  little 
noise.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  keep  the 
motor  running  while  the  carriage  is  at 
rest  as  it  is  with  the  petroleum  motor. 
The  carnage  is  started  or  stopped  by 
simply  moving  a  switch  and  any  one 
can  learn  to  use  the  mechanism. 

The  larger  number  of  motor  carriages 
are  at  present  run  by  petroleum  or 
naphtha,  and  if  the  future  lies  in  the 
employment  of  such  motor  carriages 
we  must  look  forward  to  seeing  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  mechanical  engineering 
taught  even  in  schools  for  young  ladies. 
The  use  of  the  bicycle  has  already  de- 


veloped a  certain  knowledge  of  me- 
chanics among  women.  Before  its 
introduction  few  women  could  use  a 
wrench  or  knew  the  mysteries  of  cog- 
wheels, washers,  and  lubricants;  now  it 
is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  a 
woman  taking  her  bicycle  to  pieces  and 
putting  it  together  with  the  skill  which 
once  belonged  only  to  man.  The  ob- 
jection that  is  some  times  urged  against 
motor  carriages  that  they  will  require 
the  services  of  a  skilled  engineer  in- 
stead of  a  coachman  is  not  a  very 
strong  one  when  one  considers  what  a 
change  in  practical  education  has  been 
wroughc  by  the  introduction  of  the  bi- 
cycle. 

The  automobile  carriage  has  more 
promoters  in  France  than  in  England. 
Perhaps  a  new  source  of  income  is  fore- 
seen in  the  popular  use  of  such  car- 
riages, for  the  French  economist  is 
very  sagacious.  It  is  estimated  that 
three  hundred  and  twenty-two  thou- 
sand bicycles  were  used  in  France  In 
1806,  and  the  government  tax  on  them 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  $650,000.  The 
use  of  the  motor  carriage  would  un- 
doubtedly swell  the  income  of  the 
republic.  In  England,  however,  the 
motor  carriage  has  to  struggle  against 
strong  conservatism.  A  new  burden  on 
the  common  roads  is  very  much  feared; 
and  the  Englishman  is  not  ready  to 
contemplate  the  disappearance  of 
horses  and  the  substitution  of  machines 
for  them. 

From  "The  Horseless  Carriage."    By  Prof.  John 
Trowbridge. 


From  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 
MARK  TWAIN  THE  TYPICAL  AMERICAN. 

The  great  writer  is  one  who  to  gen- 
erous artistic  and  intellectual  gifts  adds 
the  further  good  fortune  of  being  the 
type  of  a  multitude.  In  the  field  of 
politics,  the  same  theory  will  explain 
the  common  success  among  us  of 
mediocrities,  the  very  great  success 
of  some  really  great  men  like  Lincoln. 
Tne  same  theory  explains  the  vogue  of 
Mark  Twain. 
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If  one  were  to  summon  his  vague 
recollections  of  the  figure  set  forth  as 
that  of  the  typical  American  by  such 
various  authorities  as  the  playwright, 
the  caricaturist,  the  story-teller,  and  the 
novelist,  there  would  gradually  emerge 
from  the  haze  a  certain  quite  definite 
figure  of  a  man.  Let  us  recall,  quite  at 
random,  a  few  memories.  There  is  the 
shrewd,  humorous,  resourceful,  ill-bred 
senator  as  played  by  Mr.  Crane.  There 
is  Uncle  Sam  as  he  is  shown  us  in  the 
comic  press.  There  is  the  American  in 
Mr.  Kipling's  ballad  of  the  "Imperial 
Rescript,"  whose  ideal  is  a  house  of  his 
own, 

With    gas    and    water    connections,    and 
steam-heat  through  to  the  top. 

There  is  the  ready  and  scheming  Ful- 
kersonin  Mr.Howells's"Hazardof  New 
Fortunes/'  who  thinks  of  literature  as  a 
hardware  dealer  thinks  of  nails.  There 
is  his  counterpart  Pinkerton,  in  Steven- 
son's romance,  'The  Wrecker."  There 
is  the  uncouth  Lincoln  as  he  appears  in 
Mr.  perndon's  "Life."  These  figures 
which  chance  to  come  to  mind  blend 
easily— do  they  not?— into  a  sort  of  com- 
posite personality,  a  shrewd,  ready, 
practical,  irreverent,  humorous,  uncul- 
tivated man,  who  is  apt  to  jeer  at  art 
and  the  civilization  of  Europe,  but  for 
whom  you  have,  nevertheless,  a  large 
affection  and  a  high  respect,  partly  be- 
cause he  has,  to  a  striking  degree,  such 
excellent  qualities  as  essential  serious- 
ness of  character,  self-reliance,  courage, 
kindliness,  honesty  and  simplicity  of 
heart,  the  domestic  virtues;  and  still 
more,  perhaps,  because  you  are  a  good 
American  yourself,  and  know  him  to  be 
the  man  you  would  like  to  be  were  good 
manners  and  cultivation  added  to  him. 
This  Is,  after  all,  the  type  among  the 
many  that  we  recognize  as  American 
which  is  most  generally  found  through- 
out the  United  States.  It  is  a  type  with 
which,  indeed,  the  American  people  are 
a  little  too  well  satisfied.  Our  public 
is  too  apt  to  be  to  his  virtues  very 
kind,  and  very  blind  to  his  faults,— a 
course  of  conduct  admirable  to  adopt 
toward  your  friend,  but  not  toward 
yourself  if  you  aim  to  improve.    And  is 


it  not  this  type  which  Mark  Twain  is 
continually  drawing?  Tom  Sawyer 
and  Huckleberry  Finn  are  certainly  the 
typical  American  in  little.  Is  not  the 
view  of  Europe  expressed  in  "Innocents 
Abroad"  that  of  the  same  humorous, 
irreverent,  uncultivated  man?  The 
Connecticut  Yankee  who  went  to  King 
Arthur's  court  would  undoubtedly  have 
preferred  to  any  castle  in  England  that 
house  in  America 

With    gas   and    water    connections,    and 
steam-heat  through  to  the  top. 

Pudd'rihead  Wilson  and  the  pilots  In 
"Life  on  the  Mississippi"  confirm  per- 
fectly to  the  type.  They  are  all  Amer- 
icans—raw, if  you  will,  but  real,  native, 
typical.  Essentially  they  and  the 
others  are  one  and  the  same  man  al- 
ways. Now,  let  the  reader  recall  that 
Mark  Twain's  work  is  almost  wholly 
autobiographic,  and  he  will  at  once  per-* 
ceive  the  obvious  corollary:  this  man, 
this  typical  American  is  Mark  Twain 
himself. 

His  life  has  been  typically  American. 
There  is  something  delightfully  na- 
tional in  that  "two-story  brick  with  a 
large  tree  in  front"  in  which  it  had  its 
beginnings.  To  attain  fame  and  for- 
tune is  supposed  to  be  the  special  priv- 
ilege of  the  poor,  self-educated 
American  boy.  American  versatility, 
which  has  been  our  doubtful  boast,  is 
strikingly  exemplified  In  this  man's 
variety  of  occupation,— printer,  pilot, 
private  secretary,  miner,  reporter,  lec- 
turer, inventor  (that  is  especially  Amer- 
ican!), author,  publisher.  It  all  recalls 
the  biographies— not  likely,  one  may 
guess,  to  be  written  in  the  future  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past— of  the 
"From  the  Towpath  to  the  White 
House"  sort.  It  is  American  through 
and  through.  Having  lived  this  life, 
how  could  Mark  Twain  fail  to  go 
straight  to  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men, attracting  them  to  himself  at  first 
through  their  sense  of  humor,  holding 
them  afterwards  through  their  sense  of 
kinship?  If  a  man  can  thoroughly  ex- 
press the  individuality  of  a  nation,  he 
may  fairly  be  called  great.  We  may 
lament  the  artist  lost,  but  we  may  re- 
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joice  In  the  man.  He  has  drawn  the 
national  type,  interpreted  the  national 
character.  For  that  service  we  may  be 
grateful.  And  he  has  taught  unobtru- 
sively, but  none  the  less  powerfully,  the 
virtues  of  common  sense  and  honest 
manliness.  If  it  comes  to  a  choice, 
these  are  better  than  refinement. 

From  "Mark  Twain  as  an  Interpreter  of  American 
Character."    By  Charles  Miner  Thompson. 


From  The  Cosmopolitan. 
THE  CHILDREN  OF  LOUIS  XV. 

The  birth  of  the  Dauphin— by  no 
means  a  favorite  with  his  father— had 
been  welcomed  with  extravagant  dem- 
onstrations of  joy— lawyers  pleading  for 
nothing,  and  quacks  along  the  quays 
pulling  teeth  gratis  in  honor  of  the 
^occasion!  He  was  naturally  an  amia- 
ble, generous  child,  but  in  his  character 
of  "don  de  del,"  "le  bien-desireV' 
"l'enfant  de  1' Europe,"  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  he  was  penetrated  with  a  sense 
of  his  own  importance.  He  boxed  the 
bishop  of  Mirepoix's  ears  for  contra- 
dicting him,  and  was  very  indignant  at 
the  same  gentleman  for  not  silencing 
the  wind  at  his  command.  When 
Madame  Adelaide,  who  also  had  a  fine 
sense  of  her  own  importance,  tried  to 
serve  herself  first  at  table— "Madame," 
cried  her  exasperated  brother,  "I  should 
suppose  that  when  I  am  present  the 
honors  belong  to  me!"  and  had  himself 
served  first. 

His  gift  of  repartee  was  a  legitimate 
inheritance  from  his  witty  Polish 
mother.  "Naughty  child,"  she  ex- 
claimed, one  day,  "you  annoy  me 
greatly!"  "Nevertheless,"  he  retorted, 
"you  would  be  sorry  enough  not  to  have 
me."  Jested  with  on  a  vivacious  habit 
of  moving  his  feet,  he  replied  that  the 
longer  he  studied  the  court  the  more 
he  was  convinced  that  one  should  know 
how  to  support  himself  first  on  one  foot, 
then  on  the  other. 

That  the  Dauphin  had  courage  as 
well  as  wit  was  evident  at  Fontenoy; 
but  as  the  king  gave  him,  in  spite  of  his 


entreaties,  no  further  chance  of  mili- 
tary distinction,  he  withdrew  more  and 
more  into  private  life.  In  1745  he  mar- 
ried the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  a 
younger  sister  of  the  little  lady  once  re- 
jected by  his  father.  She  was  graceful, 
kind,  affectionate,  and  they  were 
idyllically  happy.  In  the  simplicity  of 
their  hearts  they  even  studied  together, 
much  to  the  amusement  of  the  light- 
minded  court.  "Actually,"  wrote  de 
Luynes,  "they  are  reading  the  Memoirs 
of  Sully." 

A  happiness  so  bourgeois,  so  unwar- 
rantable in  a  palace,  is  foredoomed.  In 
this  case  it  was  cut  short  within  a  year 
by  the  death  of  the  Dauphine.  Her 
husband's  mourning,  also  bourgeois 
and  unwarrantable,  in  a  Dauphin,  was 
also  cut  short,  at  least  in  its  outward 
manifestation.  Reasons  of  state  com- 
pelled him  to  remarry  six  months  later, 
while  his  grief  was  still  fresh.  Fortu- 
nately, he  once  more  obtained  a  lovable 
bride.  Through  her  grace,  tact,  and  un- 
selfishness, Marie  Josephe  de  Saxe  not 
only  lessened  his  grief  by  sharing  it, 
but  eventually  won  a  love  almost  as 
deep  as  the  first. 

The  strongest  character  among  the 
sisters  was  undoubtedly  Madame 
Adelaide.  It  is  related  of  her  that  at 
the  age  of  eleven  she  managed  to 
secrete  fourteen  louls,  rose  early  the 
next  morning,  dressed  without  help, 
and  had  reached  the  gallery  when  one 
of  the  attendants  happened  to  see  her, 
and  asked  what  her  Highness  was 
about.  She  was  going,  said  the  little 
princess,  to  put  herself  at  the  head  of 
papa-roi's  army,  and  capture  the  king  of 
England.  Who  would  help  her?  asked 
the  woman.  Her  donkey-boy  (aet.  14). 
Such  an  enterprise  would  displease  the 
king.  She  thought  not  The  Prince  of 
Gonti  had  been  in  the  army,  and  papa- 
roi  had  forgiven  him.  She  would  be 
forgiven  much  sooner,  for  she  would 
gain  a  battle,  which  the  prince  had 
never  done. 

The  sisters  usually  spent  the  forenoon 
in  their  own  rooms,  reading,  painting, 
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practising,  tending  their  flowers,  and  on 
most  days  receiving  a  short  visit  from 
the  king.   About  noon  they  dined,  later 
were  present  at  his  Majesty's  debotter, 
visited  the  qneen  at  six,  played  a  game 
of  cards,  concluded  the  evening  with  a 
hearty  meal  and  went  early  to  bed. 
They   took    music    lessons    from    the 
famous  Beaumarchais,  among  others, 
and  learned  to  play  upon  various  in- 
struments, including  the  bass  viol  and 
the  tambourine.     They  also  seem  to 
have    read    with    some    method,    and 
formed    each    her   own    collection    of 
books.    It  is  significant  of  their  literary 
tastes  that  books  were  frequently  dedi- 
cated   to  them.    Now   and  then  they 
hunted,  an  amusement  of  which  they 
were  passionately  fond;  but  this  and 
every  other  pleasure  yielded  to  that  of 
eating.    Gormandizing   was   a   falling 
with  all  the  sisters,  and  much  of  their 
Ill-health  was  due  to  it    D'Argenson 
says  plainly  that  they   took   far  too 
little  exercise  and  ate  at  irregular  hours 
—always  keeping  in  their  cupboards  a 
supply  of  ham,  bologna  sausage,  and 
Spanish  wine.    They  ate  lightly  at  the 
"couvert  public,"  but  at  their  private 
suppers  stuffed  themselves  (se  credent) 
with  wine  and  meat    Madame  Louise, 
indeed,  fasted  regularly  and  rigorously, 
but  waited  with  an  impatience  fairly 
comic  for  the  first  stroke  of  midnight, 
in  order  to  "restore"  herself  with  a  fowl 
stewed  in  rice.    It  may  fairly  be  said, 
in  excuse  of  the  poor  ladies,  that  their 
monotonous  lives  made  eating  a  real 
diversion;  also,   a  fondness  for  table 
pleasures  was  hereditary.    Louis  XIV., 
it  will  be  remembered,  habitually  over- 
ate; the  Grand  Dauphin  was  a  great 
eater,  and  Louis  XV.,  while  caring  little 
about  quantity,  was  fastidious  to  a  de- 
gree as  to  quality  and  variety.    That 
Madame     de     Pompadour     materially 
strengthened  her  empire  over  his  heart 
by  close  attention  to  his  stomach,  her 
carefully   arranged   menus  go   far  to 
prove. 

The  tranquil  routine  of  Marie  Leck- 
zinska's  life  was  not  interrupted  by  the 
return  of  her  daughters  from  the  con- 
vent.   They  had  their  own  life  to  lead, 


she  hers;  and  she  paid  them  hardly  any 
attention  except  in  matters  of  etiquette, 
tor  which,  with  all  her  simplicity,  she 
was  a  stickler,  and  In  requiring  them  to 
play  cards  with  her  daily  at  a  stated 
hour.  Their  feeling  for  her,  naturally, 
held  less  warmth  than  duty.  For  their 
father,  on  the  other  hand,  reprobate 
though  he  was,  they  entertained  a  very 
real  affection,  and  he,  on  his  side,  seems 
to  have  cared  for  them  as  much  as  he 
could  care  for  anything.  The  queen's 
death  in  1768  drew  them  still  closer  to- 
gether In  their  regret  for  a  common 
loss;  and  his  later  intimacy  with 
Madame  Dubarry  did  not  alter  their 
relations,  except  as  it  led  Madame 
Louise  to  a  convent  in  1770,  the  better 
to  pray  for  his  much  imperiled  soul. 
She  was  the  only  one  of  the  family  to 
feel  a  vocation. 

The  king's  familiarity  with  his  daugh- 
ters extended  to  the  point  of  giving 
them  nicknames.  Following  In  this  re- 
spect, at  least,  the  example  of  his  great 
ancestor,  Henri  Quatre,  who  dabbed  his 
pastry-cook  "Crfime"  (Cream),  and  his 
apothecary  "Longuemort"  (Slow  Death) 
—he  Irreverently  termed  Madame  Vlc- 
toire  "Coche,"  Madame  Adelaide 
"Loque,"  Madame  Sophie  "Graille," 
and  Madame  Louise  "Ch.iffe,"— which 
is  as  much  as  to  say,  Mesdames  Piggy, 
Rag,  Tag,  and  Bobtail!  With  finer  per- 
ception of  character,  he  called  Madame 
Adelaide  4TAlr,"  and  Madame  Hen- 
rietta, "le  Feu." 

When  it  did  not  interfere  with  his 
own  comfort  sometimes  even  when  it 
did,  he  indulged  the  princesses  immod- 
erately, as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
oft-quoted  episode  of  the  quince  pre- 
serves, for  which  the  tender  father  sent 
post  haste  to  Orleans,  the  preserve's 
habitat.  The  bishop  of  that  place  was 
roused  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  receive  this  note:— 

"Monsieur  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  my 
daughters  are  longing  for  quince  pre- 
serves; they  wish  to  have  them  in  very 
small  boxes.  If  you  have  none  by  you 
I  beg"— here  intervened  the  pen  sketch 
of  a  sedan  chair— "I  beg  you  to  send  to 
your  episcopal  city  for  some  immedi- 
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ately,  and  let  the  boxes  be  very  small. 
Whereupon,  M.,  the  bishop  of  Orleans, 
may  God  have  you  In  His  holy  keep- 
ing. Louis. 

P.  S.— The  sedan  chair  signifies  noth- 
ing; it  was  drawn  by  my  daughters  on 
this  sheet  of  paper  which  came  nearest 
to  hand." 

From  "A  Royal  FamUy."    By  Eleanor  Lewis. 


From  McClure's  Magazine. 
THE  GIFT  TO  DOMSIE. 

"Gin  we  were  thinkin'  aboot  a  present 
tae  a  coal  agent  or  a  potato  dealer," 
said  Jamie,  "I  wud  hae  the  box  wi'  the 
words,  but  Domsie's  a  queer  body,  an' 
a'm  Jalousin'  that  he  wud  never  use  yir 
grand  silver  box  f rae  the  day  he  got  it, 
an'  a'm  dootin'  it  micht  be  sold  f er  some 
laddie  to  get  him  better  keep  at  the  col- 
lege." 

"Besides,"  continued  Jamie  thought- 
fully, "a'm  no  sure  that  ony  man  can 
tak  up  wi'  a  new  box  after  fifty.  He's 
got  accustomed  tae  the  grip  o'  the  auld 
box,  and  he  kens  whar  tae  pit  in  iiis 
thumb  and  finger.  A'  coont  that  it 
taks  aboot  fifteen  year  tae  grow  Into  a 
snuff-box." 

"There's  juist  ae  thing  Domsie  cares 
aboot,  an'  it's  naither  meat  nor  drink, 
nor  siller  snuff-boxes;  it's  his  college 
laddies,  gettin'  them  forrit  and  payin' 
their  fees,  an'  haudin'  them  in  life  till 
they're  dune." 

By  this  time  the  kirkyard  was  listen- 
ing as  one  man  and  with  both  ears,  for 
it  was  plain  Jamie  had  an  idea. 

'Ca'  on'  Jamie,"  encouraged  Drums- 
heugh,  who  had  as,  yet  given  no  sign. 

"He's  had  his  ain  time,  lies  Domsie. 
gaein'  roond  Mulrtown  market  col- 
lectin'  the  notes  an'  seein'  the  scholars 
hed  their  bukes.  A'm  no  denyin'  that 
Domsie  was  greedy  in  his  ain  way,  and 
g^in  the  glen  end  gither  eneuch  money 
tae  foond  a  bit  bursary  for  puir 
scholars,  o'  Drumtochty,  a  wudna  say 
but  that  he  micht  be  pleased." 

The  matter  was  left  in  Drums- 
heugh's  hands,  with  Dr.  Davidson  as 


consulting  counsel,  and  he  would  tell 
nothing  for  a  fortnight  Then  they 
saw  In  the  Dunleith  train  that  he  was 
charged  with  tidings,  and  a  meeting 
was  held  at  the  junction,  Peter  being 
forbidden  to  mention  time  and  com- 
manded to  take  the  outcasts  of  Kil- 
drummie  up  by  themselves  If  they 
couldn't  wait 

"The  first  man  a  mentioned  it  tae  was 
oor  Saunders,  an'  he  said  naethln'  at 
the  time,  but  he  cam  up  In  the  f orenicht, 
and  slippit  a  note  in  ma  hand.  *He 
didna  pit  mlckle  intae  me,'  says  he,  'but 
he's  daein'  fine  wi'  the  bairns.'  Neebur* 
a  thocht  that  meenut  that  the  Glen  wud 
dae  something  handsome. 

"Next  morning  a  gied  a  cry  at  the 
Free  Manse,  and  telt  Maister  Car- 
michael.  If  he  was  na  oot  o*  the  room 
like  a  man  possessed,  and  he  gied  me 
every  penny  he  hed  in  the  noose— ten 
pund  five  shilling.  And  at  the  gate  he 
waved  his  hat  In  the  air,  and  cries  The 
Jamleson  Bursary.' 

"It  was  ae  note  from  one  man  an' 
three  frae  his  neebur,  an'  twa  shilling 
frae  the  cottars.  Abody  has  dune  his 
pairt,  one  hundred  an'  ninety-two 
pounds  frae  the  Glen. 

"We  sent  a  bit  letter  tae  the  Drum- 
tochty fouk  1n  the  Sooth,  and  they've 
sent  fifty-eight  pounds,  wi'  mony  good 
wishes,  an'  whatna  think  ye  have  the 
auld  scholars  sent?  A  hundred  an' 
forty  pounds!  An'  last  nicht  we  had 
three  hundred  an'  ninety  pounds." 

"Ma  word!"  was  all  Hillocks  found 
himself  able  to  comment,  "that  wad  get 
a  richt  snuff-box." 

"Ye  hev  mair  tae  tell,  Drumsheugh," 
said  Jamie;  "feenish  the  list." 

"Ye're  a  wratch,  Jammie,"  responded 
the  treasurer  of  the  Jamleson  Bursary 
Fund.  "Hoo  did  ye  ken  aboot  the  doc- 
tor? Says  he  tae  me  laist  nicht,  'Here's 
a  letter  to  Lord  Kilspindie.  Give  it  to 
him  at  Mulrtown,  and  I  would  not  say 
but  he  might  make  the  sum  up  to  four 
hundred.'  So  a'  saw  his  lordship  in  his 
room,  and  he  wrote  a  check  and  pit  it 
in  a  letter,  an'  says  he,  'Open  that  in  the 
bank,  Drumsheugh,'  an'  a'  did.  It  was 
for  ten  pounds,  wi'  a  hundred  on  tae't, 
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making  up  five  hundred  pounds. 
Twenty  pund  a  year  tae  a  Drumtochty 
scholar  forever.  Jamie,"  said  Drums- 
heugh,  "ye've  gotten  yer  bursary." 

It  was  arranged  that  the  meeting 
should  be  in  the  parish  kirk,  which  in 
those  days  was  used  for  nothing  except 
divine  worship;  but  the  doctor  declared 
this  to  be  no  exception  to  his  rule. 

"Kirk  and  school  have  been  one  in 
Scotland  since  John  Knox's  day,  and 
one  they  shall  be  while  I  live  In  Drum- 
tochty; we  'ill  honor  him  in  the  kirk, 
for  the  good  the  dominie  has  done  for 
the  bairns  and  pure  learning." 

The  meeting  was  delayed  till  Pro- 
fessor Ross  had  come  home  from 
Australia,  with  his  F.R.S.  and  all  his 
other  honors  for  he  was  marked  out  to 
make  the  presentation ;  and  every  Drum- 
tochty scholar  within  reach  was  en- 
joined to  attend.  They  came  from 
Klldrummie  at  various  hours  and  in 
many  conveyances,  and  Hillocks 
checked  the  number  at  the  bridge  with 
satisfaction. 

"Atween  yesterday  and  the  day,"  he 
reported  to  Jamie,  in  the  afternoon, 
"aucht  and  twenty  scholars  hae  passed, 
no  including  the  professor,  and  there's 
fower  expected  by  the  next  tram; 
they'll  be  just  in  time,"  which  they  were 
to  everybody's  delight. 

"It's  a  gude  thing  that  bridge  was 
mended;  there's  been  fifty  degrees  gane 
over  it  the  day,  Hillocks,  to  sae  naithin' 
o'  a  wecht  o'  knowledge." 

The  doctor  had  them  all,  thirty-three 
university  men,  with  Domsle  and  Car- 
michael  and  Weelum  MacLure,  as  good 
a  graduate  as  any  man,  to  dinner,  and 
for  that  end  had  his  barn  wonderfully 
prepared.  Some  of  the  guests  have 
written  famous  books  since  then,  some 
are  great  preachers  now,  some  are  chief 
authorities  to  science,  some  have  never 
been  heard  of  beyond  a  little  sphere, 
some  are  living,  and  some  are  dead; 
but  all  have  done  their  part,  and  each 
man  that  night  showed,  by  the  grip  of 
his  hand  and  the  look  on  his  face,  that 
he  knew  where  his  debt  was  due. 

Domsie  sat  on  the  doctor's  right  hand, 
and  the  professor  on  his  left,  and  a 


great  effort  was  made  at  easy  conversa- 
tion, Domsie  asking  the  professor  three 
times  whether  he  had  completely  re- 
covered from  the  fever  which  had 
frightened  them  all  so  much  in  the  Glen, 
and  the  professor  congratulating  the 
doctor  at  Intervals  on  the  decorations  of 
the  dinner  hall.  Domsie  pretended  to 
eat,  and  declared  he  had  never  made  so 
hearty  a  dinner  in  his  life,  but  bis 
Hands  could  hardly  hold  the  knife  and 
fork,  and  he  was  plainly  going  over  the 
story  of  each  man  at  the  table,  while 
the  place  rang  with  reminiscences  of 
the  old  school  among  the  pines. 

Before  they  left  the  barn,  Dr.  David- 
son proposed  Domsle's  health,  and  the 
laddies— all  laddies  that  day— drank  it, 
some  In  wine,  some  in  water,  every  man 
from  the  heart,  and  then  one  of  them— 
they  say  it  was  a  quiet  divine— started, 
in  face  of  Dr.  Davidson,  "For  he's  a 
jolly  good  fellow,"  and  there  are  those 
who  dare  to  say  that  the  doctor  joined 
in  with  much  gusto;  but  in  these  days 
no  man's  reputation  is  safe. 

Domsie  was  not  able  to  say  much, 
but  he  said  more  than  could  have  been 
expected.  He  called  them  his  laddies 
for  the  last  time,  and  thanked  them  for 
the  kindness  they  were  doing  their  old 
master.  There  was  not  an  honor  any 
one  of  them  had  won,  from  a  prize  in 
the  junior  humanity  to  the  last  degree, 
he  could  not  mention.  Before  sitting 
down  he  said  they  all  missed  George 
Howe  that  day,  and  that  Marget,  his 
mother,  had  sent  her  greetings  to  the 
scholars. 

Then  they  went  to  the  kirk,  where 
Drumtochty  was  waiting,  and  as 
Domsie  came  in  with  his  family,  the 
people  rose,  and  would  have  cheered 
haa  they  been  elsewhere  and  some  one 
had  led.  The  doctor  went  into  the  pre- 
centor's desk  and  gave  out  the  hun- 
dredth psalm,  which  is  ever  sung  on 
great  days  and  can  never  be  sung  dry; 
after  which  one  of  the  thirty-three 
thanked  the  Almighty  for  all  pure 
knowledge,  all  good  books,  all  faithful 
teachers,  and  besought  peace  and  joy 
for  "our  dear  master  in  the  evening  of 
his  days." 
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It  was  the  professor  who  read  the  ad- 
dress from  the  scholars,  and  this  was 
the  last  paragraph:— 

Finally,  we  assure  you  that  none  of  us 
can  ever  forget  the  parish  school  of 
Drumtochty,  or  fail  to  hold  in  tender 
remembrance  the  master  who  first  opened 
to  us  the  way  of  knowledge  and  taught  us 
the  love  thereof. 

We  are,  so  long  as  we  live, 

Tour  grateful  and  affectionate 
Scholars. 

Then  came  the  names  with  all  the 
degrees,  and  the  congregation  held  their 
breath  to  the  last  M.A. 

"Now,  Drumsheugh,"  said  the  doctor, 
and  that  worthy  man  made  the  great 
speech  of  his  life,  expressing  the  respect 
of  the  Glen  for  Domsie,  assigning  the 
glory  of  a  great  idea  to  Jamie  Soutar, 
relating  its  triumphant  accomplish- 
ment, describing  the  Jamieson  Bursary, 
and  declaring  that  while  the  parish 
lasted  there  would  be  a  Jamieson 
scholar  to  the  honor  of  Domsle's  work. 
For  a  while  Domsie's  voice  was  very 
shaky  when  he  was  speaking  about 
himself,  but  afterwards  it  grew  strong 
and  began  to  vibrate  as  he  implored  the 
new  generation  to  claim  their  birth- 
right of  learning  and  to  remember  that 
"the  poorest  parish,  though  it  have  but 
bare  fields  and  humble  homes,  can  yet 
turn  out  scholars  to  be  a  strength  and 
credit  to  the  commonwealth." 

The  professor  saw  Domsie  home,  and 
noticed  that  he  was  shaking  and  did 
not  wish  to  speak.  He  said  good-bye  at 
tne  old  schoolhouse,  and  Ross  caught 
him  repeating  to  himself:— 

Eheu  fugaces,  Postume,  Postume, 
Labuntur  anni 

but  he  seemed  very  content. 

Ross  rose  at  daybreak  next  morning 
and  wandered  down  to  the  schoolhouse, 
recalling  at  every  step  his  boyhood  and 
early  struggles,  the  goodness  of 
Domsie,  and  his  life  of  sacrifice.  The 
clearing  looked  very  peaceful,  and  the 
sun  touched  with  beauty  the  old 
weather-beaten  building  which  had 
been  the  nursery  of  so  many  scholars, 
but  which  would  soon  be  deserted  for* 


ever.  He  pushed  the  door  open,  and 
started  to  see  Domsie  seated  at  the 
well-known  desk  and  in  his  right  hand 
firmly  clasped  the  address  which  the 
scholars  had  presented  to  him.  His 
spectacles  were  on  his  forehead,  his 
left  elbow  was  resting  on  the  arm  of 
the  chair,  and  Ross  recognized  the  old 
look  upon  his  face.  It  came  like  a  flash 
when  a  difficult  passage  had  suddenly 
yielded  up  its  hidden  treasure,  and  Ross 
knew  that  Domsie  was  at  last  and  com- 
pletely satisfied. 

From  "The  Retiring  of  Domsie."    By  Ian  Mae- 
laren. 


From  Harper's  Magazine. 
DIAZ  THE  MAN. 

Outside  what  he  conceives  to  be  a 
ruler's  duty  to  the  public,  Diaz  Is  not 
only  accessible,  but  notoriously  warm- 
hearted. His  career  is  as  full  of  hand- 
some friendships  and  tender  mercies 
as  of  uncompromising  firmness.  One 
incident,  which  I  believe  has  not  been 
published,  is  illustrative  of  the  man. 
In  June,  1895,  the  president  was  in- 
vited to  Catorce,  the  chief  mining 
camp  of  San  L/uis  Potosl,  to  Inaugurate 
the  great  electrical  plant  (the  first  of 
its  kind  in  Mexico)  at  the  Santa  Ana 
Mine.  A  large  company  of  the  fore- 
most men  in  Mexico  had  come  up  with 
him  from  the  capital,  and  the  mine- 
owners  had  made  a  fitting  fiesta. 
When  Diaz  appeared  at  the  works  the 
laborers  went  wild  and  surged  for- 
ward upon  the  presidential  party.  A 
stranger  might  have  fancied  this  tat- 
tered and  mine-stained  horde  about  to 
swallow  up  the  little  knot  of  broad- 
clothed  statesmen.  One  grizzled  old 
Indian  in  the  van  hurled  his  shabby 
hat  aloft  with  a  stentorian  shout  above 
all  the  clamor,"  Viva  nuestro  tata!mand 
rushing  upon  the  nonplussed  president, 
caught  him  a  tremendous  hug  that 
fairly  lifted  him  from  his  feet.  Diaz 
involuntarily  fell  back  a  step.      Then 

»  "  LoDg  live  our  father! "  Tata  Is  at  once  as  af- 
fectionate as  "  daddy,"  yet  reverent.  The  Indians 
use  it  of  Qod. 
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his  Inscrutable  face  suddenly  resolved 
in  a  smile,  half  humorous,  half  tender; 
and  as  his  friends  elbowed  him  out  of 
the  crash  they  saw  a  tear  creeping 
down  either  cheek. 

As  the  military  history  of  Diaz  in 
many  ways  suggests  that  of  Grant- 
though  he  had  none  of  Grant's  techni- 
cal preparation,  and  led  far  smaller 
armies,  and  had  always  to  create  them 
himself  out  of  next  to  nothing,  forging 
invincible  steel  from  the  peon  mud— so 
does  his  personal  simplicity.  At  the 
opening  of  the  lips  the  resemblance 
ceases;  but  there  was  the  same  quiet- 
ness of  taste.  No  man  of  Latin  blood 
could  disregard  the  demand*  of  cere- 
mony in  a  ruler;  no  man  of  any  blood 
could  be  more  modest  in  them.  When 
and  where  etiquette  compels,  Diaz  is 
splendid;  and  none  can  better  carry  off 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  state 
than  this  ascended  soldier,  who  would 
be  at  home  in  any  court.  But  outside 
the  necessities  of  occasion,  he  goes  as 
unfrilled  as  our  president;  scrupulously 
neat  and  scrupulously  simple  in  his 
dress.  And  while  a  tyrant  may  be  un- 
vain,  tyrants  do  not  walk  loose  among 
their  serfs. 

There  is  a  deeper  test  of  balance 
than  unpretentiousness  amid  the  temp- 
tations of  practically  supreme  power. 
Diaz  has  remained  to  this  day  a  man 
of  the  strictest  habits.  He  has  no 
vices— not  even  that  sweetest  and  most 
human  vice  which  is  so  easy  to  an  au- 
tocrat. Abstemious,  methodical,  tire- 
less; working  with  remarkable  de- 
spatch a  long  day,  yet  scrupulous  that 
not  even  the  nation  shall  quite  rob  his 
family  of  him;  early  to  bed  and  early 
to  rise;  always  busy  but  never  hurried; 
a  sturdy  walker;  a  superb  rider  of  su- 
perb horses;  a  real  hunter— as  fron- 
tiersmen count  hunters,  and  not  by  the 
category  of  titled  trigger-pullers  who 
butcher  tame,  fenced  game— the  private 
life  of  this  curious  man  is  as  whole- 
some as  his  administration,  and  has 
broadly  aided  it 

It  has  been  a  greater  thing  to  con- 
quer the  hearts  than  the  hands  of  a  na- 
tion. I  can  remember  when  to  scratch 
a  Mexican  college-boy  was  pretty  gen- 


erally to  find  an  anti-Porfirlsta;  and 
every  priest's  robe  covered  a  Tory. 
Why?  Well,  the  radical  objection  to 
the  president  was— that  he  was  presi- 
dent. Sopbomoric  minds,  overfed 
with  reading,  looked  more  to  the 
shadow  than  to  the  substance.  They 
tended— as  their  elders  sometimes  tend 
—to  remember  the  theory  and  forget  the 
fact.  They  failed  to  notice  that  all  of 
a  republic  is  not  the  license  of  all  to 
misgovern  themselves;  that  peace,  se- 
curity, the  equal  conservation  of  every 
man's  right,  are  as  significant  of  de- 
mocracy as  is  the  name  of  an  office;  and 
they  were  restive  over  a  matter  of  defi- 
nition. It  was  almost  precisely  the 
same  "objection  to  federal  interfer- 
ence" upon  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  sat  en  banc  a  few  months 
ago,  and  gave  verdict  for  defendant. 

But  the  last  barrier  between  Diaz 
and  the  inner  hearts  of  his  people  has 
gone  down  before  his  personality.  It 
was  partly  by  la  mano  dura,  but  more 
by  the  clear  head  and  the  clean  record. 
It  might  be  too  much  to  call  any  man 
unselfish;  it  is  enough  when  a  man  acts 
unselfishly— and  this  is  the  root  of  this 
man's  complete  mastery.  It  has  be- 
come inevitable,  even  to  the  most  un- 
thoughtful  stiff-neck,  not  only  that  he 
could  hold  his  place,  but  that  he  held 
it  in  trust.  Within  a  few  years— even 
within  his  term  just  ended— the  last 
opposition  to  Diaz  has  died  a  natural 
death.  Even  the  Church  party,  which 
delivered  its  country  up  to  the  inter- 
vention of  the  philistines,  sees  now 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  exchange  a 
just  opponent  for  a  partisan  of  its  own. 

The  hold  of  Diaz  on  his  countrymen 
began  in  his  extraordinary  military  ca- 
reer. Not  only  its  brilliancy,  but  its 
patriotism,  kindled  hero-worship  to  a 
blaze.  In  the  longest  and  darkest 
night  that  Mexico  ever  knew,  he  rose 
early  and  shone  steadfast,  the  itar  of 
hope  for  national  autonomy.  His  peo- 
ple, his  government,  and  his  foe  all 
came  to  recognize  him  as  the  first  sol- 
dier of  Mexico.  Upon  the  head  of  this, 
to  general  surprise,  he  has  earned  a 
still  rarer  distinction.  The  greatest 
general  in  Mexican  history,  he  has  also 
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proved  himself  the  greatest  states- 
man. And  no  less  than  his  record  of 
war  and  administration,  his  private 
character  has  conquered  the  love  of 
those  whose  admiration  was  already 
stormed.  His  relations  as  husband, 
father,  and  man  have  all  been  to  the 
point  His  first  wife,  mother  of  his 
three  children,  was  a  lovable  girl,  who 
died  too  soon  to  share  his  full  great- 
ness; but  when,  in  1883,  he  married 
Carmen  Romero  Rubio,  the  daughter 
of  an  old  antagonist,  he  gave  Mexico 
a  universal  idol.  A  young  woman  of 
unusual  beauty  of  person  and  charac- 
ter, highly  educated  (in  the  United 
States),  fluent  in  French  and  English 
as  in  the  best  Spanish,  "Carmelita,"  as 
she  is  lovingly  called  by  all  Mexico, 
rich  and  poor  alike,  has  been  her  hus- 
band's complement  not  only  in  the 
home  but  in  the  nation.  To  the  social 
charm  of  a  high-bred  Spanish  woman, 
and  the  heart  of  universal  womanhood, 
she  adds  the  horizons  of  a  modern  edu- 
cation. Gracious  and  unspoiled,  prom- 
inent in  all  benevolences,  and  a  model 
in  the  exigent  Spanish  traditions  of  the 
home-keeper,  she  has  won  love  beyond 
any  other  woman  in  Mexican  history. 

The  presidential  family  is  a  pleasant 
one  all  through.  Of  the  two  daugh- 
ters, one  is  married.  The  son,  Porflrio 
junior,  has  recently  taken  his  degree 
as  civil  engineer,  after  as  stiff  a  course 
as  if  he  had  been  a  peon's  boy,  and 
through  a  final  examination  which  was 
made  unusually  rigorous  by  his  father's 
wish.  "The  president's  son,"  said 
Diaz,  "must  have  nothing  which  he 
has  not  surely  earned." 
From  "The  Awakening  of  a  Nation,"  by  Charles 

T.  Lummiff. 


From  The  New  England  Magazine. 
THE  FIRST  BLUEBIRD. 

The  bluebird  has  always  had  the 
credit,  and  Justly,  of  bringing  the  first 
tidings  of  spring;  but  he  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  bluejay,  who  is 
several  times  his  size,  being  almost  as 
large  as  a  pigeon  and  as  unlike  the 
other  in  everything  except  color  as  could 
be  well  imagined.    The  true  bluebirds 


arrive  about  the  tenth  of  March,  seldom 
earlier,  although  In  1891  a  flock  ap- 
peared on  the  twenty-fifth  of  February: 
a  week  of  blustering  weather  caused 
them  to  disappear  and  no  more  was 
seen  of  them  for  weeks.  Bluebirds 
have  always  been  so  abundant  and 
well-known  that  their  sudden  and  al- 
most complete  extinction  during  the 
winter  of  1895  caused  widespread  re- 
mark, and  various  theories  were  offered 
to  account  for  it  Of  these  the  most 
generally  accepted  was  that  the  fearful 
blizzards  which  kept  sweeping  across 
the  country  that  winter  killed  them  by 
the  millions  in  their  winter  resorts  in 
the  southern  states;  but  perhaps  the 
fact  of  their  being  so  extensively  used 
as  ornaments  on  fashionable  hats  may 
have  something  to  do  with  it.  What- 
ever the  cause,  their  absence  was  evi- 
dent enough  when  the  time  came  for 
their  arrival  in  New  England;  a  pair 
of  them  was  occasionally  seen  during 
the  last  of  March,  but  that  was  all. 
Throughout  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer the  most  careful  search  failed  to 
reveal  the  slightest  sign  of  them;  and 
now,  if  never  before,  their  true  value 
was  appreciated.  In  July  I  found  a 
small  family  of  them  In  a  wild  stretch 
of  woodland;  but  they  were  very  shy 
and  not  In  the  least  like  the  bluebirds 
of  other  summers.  The  southern  flight 
of  bluebirds  in  October,  1895,  was, 
however,  as  large  as  ever,  which  en- 
couraged the  hope  that  the  time  of  their 
scarcity  was  passed.  And  happily  this 
hope  proved  to  be  well  founded,  for  last 
spring— 1896— they  appeared  in  almost 
their  former  numbers,  and  have  been 
abundant  ever  since,  keeping  to  their 
old  habit  of  nesting  in  birdhouses  when 
these  are  furnished  for  them,  or  In  hol- 
low trees  when  the  boxes  are  not  forth- 
coming. With  us  the  bluebird  seldom 
uses  the  same  box  for  two  years  In  suc- 
cession, preferring  to  hunt  up  a  new 
one  each  season;  or  it  may  be  a  matter 
of  necessity,  for  the  white-bellied  swal- 
lows have  a  habit  of  appropriating 
birdhouses  which  have  been  used  one 
season. 

From  "Spring  Birds  of  New  England."    By  Wil- 
liam Everett  Cram. 
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THE  FRAM  IN  THE  ICE. 

Friday,  January  4th.  The  ice  kept 
quiet  during  the  night,  bat  all  day, 
with  some  intervals,  it  has  been  crack- 
ing and  settling,  and  this  evening  there 
have  been  several  fits  of  pressure  from 
nine  o'clock  onward.  For  a  time  it 
came  on,  sometimes  rather  lightly,  at 
regular  intervals;  sometimes  with  a 
rush  and  a  regular  roar;  then  it  sub- 
sided somewhat,  and  then  it  roared 
anew.  Meanwhile  the  pressure-ridge 
towers  higher  and  higher  and  bears 
right  down  upon  us  slowly,  while  the 
pressure  comes  on  at  intervals  only, 
and  more  quickly  when  the  onset  con- 
tinues for  a  time.  One  can  actually 
see  it  creeping  nearer  and  nearer;  and 
now,  at  one  o'clock  at  night,  it  is  not 
many  feet— scarcely  five— away  from 
the  edge  of  the  snow-drift  on  the  port 
side  near  the  gangway,  and  thence  to 
the  vessel  is  scarcely  more  than  ten 
feet,  so  that  it  will  not  be  long  now  be- 
fore it  is  upon  us.  Meanwhile  the  ice 
continues  to  split,  and  the  solid  mass 
In  which  we  are  embedded  grows  less 
and  less,  both  to  port  and  starboard. 
Several  fissures  extend  right  up  to  the 
Fram.  As  the  ice  sinks  down  under 
the  weight  of  the  ridge  on  the  port 
side  and  the  Fram  lists  more  that  way, 
more  water  rushes  up  over  the  new 
ice  which  has  frozen  on  the  water  that 
rose  yesterday.  This  is  like  dying  by 
Inches.  Slowly  but  surely  the  baleful 
ridge  advances,  and  it  looks  as  if  it 
meant  going  right  over  the  rail;  but  if 
the  Fram  will  only  oblige  by  getting 
free  of  the  ice  she  will,  I  feel  confident, 
extricate  herself  yet,  even  though  mat- 
ters look  rather  awkward  at  present. 
We  shall  probably  have  a  hard  time 
of  it,  however,  before  she  can  break 
loose  if  she  does  not  do  so  at  once.  I 
have  been  out  and  had  a  look  at  the 
ridge,  and  seen  how  surely  it  is  ad- 
vancing. I  have  looked  at  the  fissures 
in  the  ice  and  noted  how  they  are 
forming  and  expanding  round  the  ves- 
sel; I  have  listened  to  the  ice  cracking 
and  crunching  underfoot,  and  I  do  not 


feel  much  disposed  to  turn  into  my 
berth  before  I  see  the  Fram  quite  re- 
leased. As  I  sit  here  now  I  hear  the 
ice  making  a  fresh  assault,  and  roaring 
and  packing  outside,  and  I  can  tell 
that  the  ridge  is  coming  nearer.  This 
is  an  ice-pressure  with  a  vengeance; 
and  it  seems  as  if  it  would  never  cease. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  more 
that  we  can  do  now.  All  is  in  readi- 
ness for  leaving  the  vessel,  if  need  be. 
To-day  the  clothing,  etc.,  was  taken 
out  and  placed  ready  for  removal  in 
separate  bags  for  each  man. 

Saturday,  January  5th.  To-night 
everybody  sleeps  fully  dressed,  and 
with  the  most  indispensable  neces- 
saries either  by  his  side  or  secured  to 
his  body,  ready  to  jump  on  the  Ice  at 
the  first  warning.  All  other  requisites, 
such  as  provisions,  clothing,  sleeping- 
bags,  etc.,  etc.,  have  been  brought  out 
on  the  ice.  We  have  been  at  work  at 
this  all  day,  and  have  got  everything 
into  perfect  order,  and  are  now  quite 
ready  to  leave  if  necessary,  which, 
however,  I  do  not  believe  will  be  the 
case,  though  the  ice-pressure  has  been 
as  bad  as  it  could  be. 

I  slept  soundly,  woke  up  only  once, 
and  listened  to  the  crouching  and  jam- 
ming and  grinding  till  I  fell  asleep 
again.  I  was  called  at  5.30  in  the 
morning  by  Sverdrup,  who  told  me 
that  the  hummock  had  now  reached 
the  Fram,  and  was  bearing  down  on 
us  violently,  reaching  as  high  as  the 
rail.  I  was  not  left  in  doubt  very  long, 
as  hardly  had  I  opened  my  eyes  when 
I  heard  a  thundering  and  crashing  out- 
side in  the  ice,  as  if  doomsday  had 
come.  I  jumped  up.  There  was  noth- 
ing left  for  it  but  to  call  all  hands,  to 
put  all  the  remaining  provisions  on  the 
ice,  and  then  put  all  our  furs  and  other 
equipment  on  deck,  so  that  they  could 
be  thrown  overboard  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice if  necessary.  Thus  the  day 
passed,  but  the  ice  kept  quiet  Last  of 
all,  the  petroleum  launch,  which  was 
hanging  in  the  davits  on  the  port  side, 
was  lowered,  and  was  dragged  towards 
the      great      hummock.      At      about 
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eight  o'clock  In  the  evening,  when  we 
thought  the  Ice-pressure  had  subsided, 
It  started    thundering    and    crashing 
again  worse  than  ever.    I  hurried  up. 
Masses  of  snow  and  Ice  rushed  on  us, 
high  above  the  rail  amidships  and  over 
the  tent    Peter,  who  also  came     up, 
seized  a  spade  and  rushed     forward 
outside  the  awning  as  far  as  the  fore- 
part of  the  half-deck,  and  stood  In  the 
midst  of  the  Ice,  digging  away,  and  I 
followed  to  see  how  matters  stood.    I 
saw  more  than  I  cared  to  see;  It  was 
hopeless    to  ught  that  enemy  with  a 
spade.    I  called  out  to  Peter  to  come 
back,  and  said,  "We  had  better  6ee  to 
getting  everything  out  on  to  the  ice." 
Hardly  had  I  spoken,  when  it  pressed 
on  again  with  renewed  strength,    and 
thundered  and  crashed,  and  as  Peter 
said,  and  laughed  till  he  shook  again, 
"nearly  sent  both  me  and  the  spade  to 
the  deuce."    I  rushed  back  to  the  main- 
deck;  on  the  way  I  met  Mogstad,  who 
hurried  up,  spade  in  hand,  and    sent 
him   back.      Running  forward   under 
the  tent  towards  the  ladder,  I  saw  that 
the  tent-roof  was  bent  down  under  the 
weight  of  the  masses  of  ice,     which 
were  rushing  over  it,  and  crashing  in 
over  the  rail  and  bulwarks  to  such  an 
extent  that  I  expected  every  moment 
to  see  the  ice  force  its  way    through 
and  block  up  the  passage.      When  I 
got  below,  I  called  all  hands  on  deck; 
but  told  them  when  going  up  not  to  go 
out  through  the  door  on  the  port  side, 
but  through  the  chart-room  and  out  on 
the  starboard  side.    In  the  first  place, 
all  the  bags  were  to  be  brought     up 
from  the  saloon,  and  then  we  were  to 
take  those  lying  on  deck.    I  was  afraid 
that  if  the  door  on  the  port  side  was 
not  kept  closed  the  ice  might,  If  it  sud- 
denly burst  through  the  bulwarks  and 
tent,  rush  over  the  deck  and  In  through 
the  door,  fill  the    passage    and    rush 
down  the  ladder,  and  thus  imprison  us 
like  mice  in  a  trap.    True,  the  passage 
up  from  the  engine-room     had     been 
cleared   for  this   emergency,   but  this 
was  a  very  narrow  hole  to  get  through 
with  heavy  bags,  and  no  one  could  tell 
how  long  this  hole  would  keep    open 
when  the  ice  once  attacked  up  in  ear- 


nest I  ran  up  again  to  set  free  the 
dogs,  which  were  shut  up  in  "Castle- 
garden"— an  enclosure  on  the  deck 
along  the  port  bulwark.  They  whined 
and  howled  most  dolefully  under  the 
tent  as  the  snow  masses  threatened  at 
any  moment  to  crush  it  and  bury  them 
alive.  I  cut  away  the  fastening  with  a 
knife,  pulled  the  door  open,  and  out 
rushed  most  of  them  by  the  starboard 
gangway  at  full  speed. 

Meanwhile  the  hands  started  bring- 
ing up  the  bags.  It  was  quite  unnec- 
essary to  ask  them  to  hurry  up— the  ice 
did  that,  thundering  against  the  ship's 
sides  in  a  way  that  seemed  Irresistible. 
It  was  a  fearful  hurly-burly  In  the 
darkness;  for,  to  cap  all,  the  mate  had, 
in  the  hurry,  let  the  lanterns  go  out.  I 
had  to  go  down  again  to  get  something 
on  my  feet;  my  Finland  shoes  were 
hanging  up  to  dry  in  the  galley.  When 
I  got  there  the  Ice  was  at  its  worst, 
and  the  half  deck  beams  were  crack- 
ing overhead,  so  that  I  really  thought 
they  were  all  coming  down. 

The  saloon  and  the  berths  were  soon 
cleared  of  bags,  and  the  deck  as  well, 
and  we  started  taking  them  along  the 
Ice.  The  Ice  roared  and  crashed 
against  the  ship's  side  so  that  we  could 
hardly  hear  ourselves  speak;  but  all 
went  quietly  and  well,  and  before  long 
everything  was  In  safety. 

Sunday,  January  6th.  A  quiet  day; 
no  jamming  since  last  night.  Most  of 
the  fellows  slept  well  on  Into  the  morn- 
ing. This  afternoon  all  have  been 
very  busy  digging  the  Fram  out  of  the 
ice  again,  and  we  have  now  got  the 
rail  clear  right  aft  to  the  half-deck; 
but  a  tremendous  mass  had  fallen  over 
the  tent.  It  was  above  the  second  rat- 
line in  the  fore-shrouds,  and  fully  six 
feet  over  the  rail.  It  Is  a  marvel  that 
the  tent  stood  it;  but  it  was  a  very 
good  thing  that  it  did  do  so,  for  other- 
wise it  is  hard  to  say  what  might  have 
become  of  many  of  the  dogs.  This 
afternoon  Nansen  took  a  meridian  ob- 
servation, which  gave  83°  34'  north  lat- 
itude. Hurrah!  We  are  getting  on 
well  northward— thirteen  minutes  since 
Monday— and  the  most  northern  lati- 
tude is  now  reached.   It  goes  without 
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saying  that  the  occasion  was  duly  cele- 
brated with  a  bowl  of  punch,  preserved 
fruits,  cakes  and  the  doctor's  cigars. 

Last  night  we  were  running  with  the 
bags  for  our  lives;  to-night  we  are 
drinking  punch  and  feasting;  such  are, 
indeed,  the  vicissitudes  of  fate.  All 
this  roaring  and  crashing  for  the  last 
few  days  has  been,  perhaps,  a  can- 
nonade to  celebrate  our  reaching  such 
a  high  latitude.  If  that  be  so,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  ice  has  done  full 
honor  to  the  occasion.  Well,  never 
mind,  let  it  crash  on  so  long  as  we  only 
get  northward.  The  Fram  will,  no 
doubt,  stand  it  now;  she  has  lifted 
fully  one  foot  forward  and  fully  six 
inches  aft,  and  she  has  slipped  a  little 
astern.  Moreover,  we  cannot  find  so 
much  as  a  single  stanchion  In  the  bul- 
warks that  has  started,  yet  to-night 
every  man  will  sleep  fully  prepared  to 
make  for  the  ice. 

Monday,  January  7th.  There  was  a 
little  jamming  of  the  ice  occasionally 
during  the  day,  but  only  of  slight  dura- 
tion, then  all  was  quiet  again.  Evi- 
dently the  ice  has  not  yet  settled,  and 
we  have  perhaps  more  to  expect  from 
our  friend  to  port,  whom  I  would  will- 
ingly exchange  for  a  better  neighbor. 

It  seems,  however,  as  if  the  ice-press- 
ure had  altered  its  direction  since  the 
wind  has  changed  to  south-east.  It  is 
now  confined  to  the  ridges  fore  and 
aft  athwart  the  wind;  while  our  friend 
to  port,  lying  almost  in  the  line  of  the 
wind,  has  kept  somewhat  quieter. 

Everything  has  an  end,  as  the  boy 
said  when  he  was  in  for  a  birching. 
Perhaps  the  growth  of  this  ridge  has 
come  to  an  end  now,  perhaps  not:  the 
one  thing  Is  just  as  likely  as  the  other. 

To-day  the  work  of  extricating  the 
Fram  is  proceeding;  we  will  at  all 
events  get  the  rails  clear  of  the  ice. 
It  presents  a  most  imposing  sight  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  and,  however 
conscious  of  one's  own  strength,  one 
cannot  help  respecting  an  antagonist 
who  commands  such  powers,  and  who, 
in  a  few  moments,  is  capable  of  put- 
ting mighty  machinery  into  action.  It 
is  rather  an  awkward  battering-ram 
to  face.   The  Fram  is  equal  to  It,  but 


no  other  ship  could  have  resisted  such 
an  onslaught.  In  less  than  an  hour 
this  Ice  will  build  up  a  wall  alongside 
us  and  over  us  which  it  might  take  us 
a  month  to  get  out  of,  and  possibly 
longer  than  that.  There  is  something 
gigantic  about  it;  it  is  like  a  struggle 
between  dwarfs  and  an  ogre,  in  which 
the  pygmies  have  to  resort  to  cunning 
and  trickery  to  get  out  of  the  clutches 
of  one  who  so  seldom  relaxes  his  grip. 
The  Fram  is  the  ship  which  the 
pygmies  have  built  with  all  their 
cunning  to  fight  the  ogre;  and  on  board 
this  ship  they  work  as  busily  as  ants, 
while  the  ogre  only  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  roll  over  and  twist  his  body 
about  now  and  then,  but  every  time  he 
turns  over  it  seems  as  though  the  nut- 
shell would  be  smashed  and  buried, 
and  would  disappear;  but  the  pygmies 
have  built  their  nutshell  so  cleverly 
that  it  always  keeps  afloat,  and  wrig- 
gles itself  free  from  the  deadly  em- 
brace. The  old  traditions  and  legends 
about  giants,  about  Thor*s  battles  in 
the  Jfttunheim,  when  rocks  were  split 
and  crags  were  hurled  about,  and  the 
valleys  were  filled  with  falling  boul- 
ders, all  come  back  to  me  when  I  look 
at  these  mighty  ridges  of  ice  winding 
their  way  far  off  in  the  moonlight;  and 
when  I  see  men  standing  on  tho  ice- 
heap  cutting  and  digging  to  remove  a 
fraction  of  it,  then  they  seem  to  me 
smaller  than  pygmies,  smaller  than 
ants;  but  although  each  ant  carries 
only  a  single  fir-needle,  yet  in  course 
of  time  they  build  an  ant-hill,  where 
they  can  live  comfortably,  sheltered 
from  storm  and  winter. 

Had  this  attack  on  the  Fram  been 
planned  by  the  aid  of  all  the  wicked- 
ness in  the  world,  it  could  not  have 
been  a  worse  one.  The  floe,  seven  feet 
thick,  has  borne  down  on  us  on  the 
port  side,  forcing  itself  up  on  the  ice, 
in  which  we  are  lying,  and  crushing  it 
down.  Thus  the  Fram  was  forced 
down  with  the  ice,  while  the  other  floe, 
packed  up  on  the  ice  beneath,  bore 
down  on  her,  and  took  her  amidships 
while  she  was  still  frozen  fast  As  far 
as  I  can  judge,  she  could  hardly  have 
had  a  tighter  squeeze;  it  was  no  won- 
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der  that  she  groaned  under  it;  but  she 
withstood  it,  broke  loose,  and  eased. 
Who  shall  say  after  this  that  a  vessel's 
shape  is  of  little  consequence?  Had 
the  Fram  not  been  designed  as  she 
was,  we  should  not  have  been  sitting 
here  now.  Not  a  drop  of  water  is  to 
be  found  in  her  anywhere.  Strangely 
enough,  the  ice  has  not  given  us  an- 
other such  squeeze  since  then;  perhaps 
it  was  its  expiring  grip  we  felt  on  Sat- 
urday. 

Prom  "Farthest  North."  By  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nan 
sen:  Two  volume*.  Price  $10.00.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  Publishers. 


HAWTHORNE  WITH  HIS  CHILDREN. 

In  Rock  ferry,  my  first  remembered 
home,  the  personality  of  my  father 
was  the  most  cheerful  element,  and 
the  one  which  we  all  needed,  as  the 
sunshine  is  needed  by  an  English  scene 
to  make  its  happiness  apparent.  If  he 
was  at  all  "morbid,"  my  advice  would 
be  to  adopt  morbidness  at  once.  Per- 
haps he  would  have  been  a  sad  man  if 
he  had  been  an  ordinary  one.  Genius 
can  make  charming  presences  of  char- 
acters that  really  are  gloomy  and  sav- 
age, being  so  magical  in  its  transmu- 
tation of  dry  fact.  People  were  glad 
to  be  scolded  by  Carlisle  and  shot 
down  by  Doctor  Johnson.  But  I  am 
persuaded  by  reason  that  those  who 
called  Hawthorne  sad  would  have 
complained  of  the  tears  of  Oorlolauus 
or  Othello;  and,  with  Coriolanus,  he 
could  say,  "It  is  no  little  thing  to  make 
mine  eyes  to  sweat  compassion!"  It 
was  the  presence  of  the  sorrow  of  the 
world  which  made  him  silent.  Who 
dares  to  sneer  at  that?  When  I  think 
of  my  mother,— naturally  hopeful,  gen- 
tly merry,  ever  smiling,— who,  while 
my  father  lived  was  so  glad  a  woman 
that  her  sparkling  glance  was  Dover 
dimmed,  and  when  I  have  to  acknowl- 
edge that  even  she  did  not  fill  us  chil- 
dren with  the  zest  of  content  which  he 
brought  into  the  room  for  us,  I  must 
conclude  that  genius  and  cheer 
together  made  him  life-giving;  and  so 


he  was  enchanting  to  those  who  were 
intimate  with  him,  and  to  many  who 
saw  him  but  for  a  moment.  Dora 
Golden,  my  brother's  old  nurse,  has 
said  that  when  she  first  came  to  the 
family  she  feared  my  father  was  going 
to  be  severe,  because  he  had  a  way  of 
looking  at  strangers  from  under  bent 
brows.  But  the  moment  he  lifted  his 
head  his  eyes  flasned  forth  beautiful 
and  kindly.  She  has  told  me  that  my 
mother  and  she  used  to  think  at  dusk, 
when  he  entered  the  room  before  the 
lamps  were  lit,  that  the  place  was  il- 
luminated by  his  face;  his  eyes  shone, 
his  whole  countenance  gleamed,  and 
my  mother  simply  called  him  "our  sun- 
light." 

My  sister's  girlish  letters  are  evi- 
dence of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  family 
for  my  father's  companionship,  and  of 
our  staunch  hatred  of  the  consulate  be- 
cause it  took  him  away  from  us  so 
much.  He  read  aloud,  as  he  always 
had  done,  in  the  easiest,  clearest,  most 
genial  way,  as  if  he  had  been  born  only 
to  let  his  voice  enunciate  an  endless 
procession  of  words.  He  read  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lake"  aloud  about  this 
time,  and  Una  wrote  expressing  our 
delight  in  his  personality  over  and 
above  that  in  his  usefulness:  "Papa 
has  gone  to  dine  in  Liverpool,  so  we 
shall  not  hear  'Don  Quixote'  this  even- 
ing, or  have  papa  either."  Little  ref- 
erences to  him  show  how  he  was  al- 
ways weaving  golden  threads  into  the 
woof  of  daily  monotony.  Julian,  seven 
years  old,  writes  to  his  grandfather, 
"Papa  has  taught  Una  and  me  to  make 
paper  boats,  and  the  bureau  in  ray 
room  is  covered  with  paper  steamers 
and  boats."  I  can  see  him  folding 
them  now,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  and 
how  intricate  the  newspapers  became 
which  he  made  into  hulls,  decks  and 
sails.  At  one  time  Una  burst  out,  in 
recognition  of  the  unbroken  peace  and 
good-will  in  the  home,  "It  will  cer- 
tainly be  my  own  fault  if  I  am  not 
pretty  good  when  I  grow  up,  for  I  have 
had  both  example  and  precept." 

The  nurse  to  whom  I  have  just  re- 
ferred has  said  that  when  Julian  was 
about  four,   sometimes  he  would  an- 
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noy  her  while  she  was  sewing;  and  if 
his  father  was  in  the  room  she  would 
tell  Julian  to  go  to  him  and  ask  him 
to  read  about  Bobbie,  who  was  Robin- 
son Crusoe.  He  would  sit  quietly  all 
the  time  his  father  read  to  him,  no 
matter  for  how  long.  But  her  master 
finally  told  Dora  not  to  send  Julian  to 
him  in  this  way  to  hear  "Robinson 
Crusoe,"  because  he  was  "tired  of  read- 
ing it  to  him."  The  nurse  was  a  bit  of 
a  genius  herself,  in  her  way,  and  not  to 
be  easily  suppressed,  and  when  her 
charge  became  fidgety,  and  she  was  in 
a  hurry,  she  made  one  more  experi- 
ment with  Robbie.  Her  master  turned 
round  in  his  chair  and  for  the  first 
time  in  four  years  she  saw  an  angry 
look  on  his  face,  and  he  commanded 
her  "never  to  do  it  again."  At  three 
years  of  age  Julian  played  pranks  on 
his  father  without  trepidation.  There 
was  a  "boudoir"  in  the  house  which 
had  a  large,  pleasant  window,  and  was 
therefore  thought  to  be  agreeable 
enough  to  be  used  as  a  prison-house 
for  Una  and  Julian  when  they  were 
naughty.  Julian  conveyed  his  father 
into  the  boudoir,  and  shut  the  door  on 
him  adroitly.  It  had  no  handle  on  the 
inner  side,  purposely,  and  the  aston- 
ished parent  was  caged.  "You  can- 
not come  out,"  said  Julian,  "until  you 
have  promised  to  be  a  good  boy." 

The  next  letter  is  of  later  date,  hav- 
ing been  written  while  the  rest  of  the 
family  were  in  Manchester:— 

'My  dear  little  Pessima:— I  am  very 
glad  that  mamma  is  going  to  take  you 
to  see  Tom  Thump;'  and  I  think  it  is 
much  better  to  call  him  Thump  than 
Thumb,  and  I  always  mean  to  call  him 
so  from  this  time  forward.  It  is  a  very 
nice  name,  is  Tom  Thump.  I  hope  you 
will  call  him  Tom  Thump  to  his  face 
when  you  see  him,  and  thump  him 
well  if  he  finds  fault  with  it.  Do  you 
still  thump  dear  mamma,  and  Fanny, 
and  Una,  and  Julian,  as  you  did  when 
I  saw  you  last?  If  you  do,  I  shall  call 
you  little  Rose  Thump,  and  then  people 
will  think  that  you  are  Tom  Thump's 
wife.  And  now  I  shall  stop  thumping 
on  this  subject 
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Your  friend  little  Frank  Hallet  is  at 
Mrs.  Blodget's.  Do  you  remember 
how  you  used  to  play  with  him  at 
Southport,  and  how  he  sometimes  beat 
you?  He  seems  to  be  a  better  little 
boy  than  he  was  then,  but  still  he  is 
not  so  good  as  he  might  be.  This 
morning  he  had  some  very  nice  break- 
fast on  his  plate,  but  he  would  not  eat 
it  because  his  mamma  refused  to  give 
him  something  that  was  not  good  for 
him;  and  so,  all  breakfast-time,  this 
foolish  little  boy  refused  to  eat  a 
mouthful,  though  I  could  see  that  he 
was  very  hungry,  and  would  have 
eaten  it  all  up  if  he  could  have  got  it 
into  his  mouth  without  anybody  seeing. 
Was  not  he  a  silly  child?  Little  Pes- 
sima never  behaved  so,— oh  no! 

There  are  two  or  three  very  nice  lit- 
tle girls  at  Mrs.  Blodget's,  and  also  a 
nice  large  dog,  who  is  very  kind  and 
gentle,  and  never  bites  anybody;  and 
also  a  tabby  cat,  who  very  often  comes 
to  me  and  mews  for  something  to  eat, 
so  you  see  we  have  a  very  pleasant 
family,  but  for  all  that,  I  would  rather 
be  at  home. 

And  now  I  have  written  you  such  a 
long  letter  that  my  head  is  quite  tired 
out,  and  so  I  shall  leave  off,  and  amuse 
myself  with  looking  at  some  pages  of 
figures. 

Be  a  good  little  girl,  and  do  not  lease 
mamma,  nor  trouble  Fanny,  nor  quar- 
rel with  Una  and  Julian;  and  when  I 
come  home  I  will  call  you  little  Pes- 
sima (because  I  am  very  sure  you  will 
deserve  that  name)  and  shall  kiss  you 
more  than  once.  N.  H." 

If  he  said  a  few  kind  words  to  me, 
my  father  gave  me  a  sense  of  having  a 
strong  ally  among  the  great  ones  of 
life;  and  if  I  were  ill,  I  was  roused  by 
his  standing  beside  me  to  defy  the  ill- 
ness. When  I  was  seriously  indis- 
posed, at  the  age  of  three,  he  brought 
me  a  black  doll,  which  I  heard  my 
mother  say  she  thought  would  alarm 
me,  as  it  was  very  ugly,  and  I  had 
never  seen  a  negro.  I  remember  the 
much-knowing  smile  with  which  my 
father's  face  was  indefinitely  lighted 
up  as  he  stood  looking  at  me,  while  I, 
half  unconscious  to  most  of  the  things 
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of  this  world,  was  nevertheless  clutch- 
ing his  gift  gladly  to  my  heart  The 
hideous  darkey  was  soon  converted  by 
my  nurse  Fanny  (my  mother  called  her 
Fancy,  because  of  her  rare  skill  with 
the  needle  and  her  rich  decorations  of 
all  sorts  of  things)  into  a  beautifully 
•dressed  footman,  who  was  a  very  large 
item  of  my  existence  for  years.  I 
thought  my  father  an  intensely  clever 
man  to  have  hit  upon  Pompey,  and  to 
have  understood  so  well  that  he  would 
make  an  angel.  All  his  presents  to  us 
Old  People,  as  he  called  us,  were  either 
unusual  or  of  exquisite  workmanship. 
The  fairy  quality  was  indispensable 
before  he  chose  them.  We  children 
have  clung  to  them  even  to  our  real 
old  age.  The  fairies  were  always  just 
round  the  corner  of  the  point  of  sight, 
with  me,  and  in  recognition  of  my  keen 
delight  of  confidence  in  the  small  fry 
my  father  gave  me  little  objects  that 
were  adapted  to  them,  delicate  bureaus 
with  tiny  mirrors  that  had  reflected 
fairy  faces  a  moment  before,  and  lit- 
tle tops  that  opened  by  unscrewing 
them  in  an  unthought-of  way  and  held 
minute  silver  spoons.  Once  he 
brought  home  to  Julian  a  china  don- 
key's head  in  a  tall,  grey  hat,  such  as 
negroes  and  politicians  used  to  wear, 
and  its  brains  were  composed  entirely 
of  borrowed  brilliancy  In  the  shape  of 
matches.  We  have  the  donkey  still, 
and  it  always  occupies  a  place  of 
honor.  He  brought  me  a  little  Bacchus 
in  Parian  marble,  wearing  a  wreath  of 
grapes,  and  holding  a  mug  on  his  knee, 
and  greeting  his  jolly  stomach  with 
one  outspread  hand,  as  if  he  were  in- 
wardly smiling  as  he  Is  outwardly. 
This  is  a  vase  for  flowers,  and  the 
white  smile  of  the  god  has  gleamed 
through  countless  of  my  sweetest  bou- 
quets. 

My  father's  enjoyment  of  frolicking 
fun  was  as  hilarious  as  that  accorded 
by  some  of  us  to  mildest  comic  opera. 
He  had  a  delicate  way  of  throwing 
himself  into  the  scrimmage  of  laugh- 
ter, and  I  do  not  for  an  instant  at- 
tempt to  explain  how  he  managed  it. 
I  can  say  that  he  lowered  his  eyelids 
when  he  laughed  hardest,  and  drew  in 


his  breath  half-a-dozen  time3  with 
dulcet  sounds  and  a  murmur  of  mirth 
between.  OBefore  and  after  this  per- 
formance he  would  look  at  you  straight 
from  under  his  black  brows,  and  his 
eyes  seemed  dazzling.  I  think  the  hi- 
larity was  revealed  in  them,  although 
his  cheeks  rounded  in  ecstasy.  I  was 
a  little  roguish  child,  but  he  was  the 
youngest  and  merriest  person  in  the 
room  when  he  was  amused.  Yet  he 
was  never  far  removed  from  his  com- 
panion,—a  sort  of  Virgil,— his  knowl- 
edge of  sin  and  tragedy  at  our  very 
hearthstones.  It  was  with  such  a 
memory  in  the  centre  of  home  joys 
that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  turned 
towards  the  door,  ever  and  anon,  to 
guard  it  from  creeping  Indian  forms. 

On  Sundays,  at  sundown,  when  the 
winter  rain  had  very  likely  dulled 
everybody's  sense  of  more  moderate 
humor,  the  blue  law  of  quietness  was 
lifted  from  the  atmosphere;  and  be- 
tween five  and  six  o'clock  we  spread 
butterfly  wings  again,  and  had  blind- 
man's  buff.  We  ran  around  the  large 
centre  table,  and  made  this  gambol 
most  tempestuously  merry.  If  any- 
thing had  been  left  upon  the  table  be- 
fore we  began,  it  was  removed  with 
rapidity  before  we  finished.  There 
was  a  distinct  understanding  that  our 
blindfolded  father  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  touch  any  of  us,  or  else  we 
should  be  reduced  forthwith  to  our 
original  dust.  The  pulsing  grasp  of  his 
great  hands  and  heavy  fingers,  soft 
and  springing  in  their  manipulation  of 
one's  shoulders  as  the  touch  of  a  wild 
thing,  was  amusingly  harmless,  con- 
sidering the  howls  with  which  his  on- 
slaught was  evaded  as  long  as  our  fly- 
ing legs  were  loyal  to  us.  My  father's 
gentle  laughter  and  happy-looking  lips 
were  a  revelation  during  these  bouts. 
I  remember  with  what  awe  I  once  tied 
the  blinding  handkerchief  round  his 
head,  feeling  the  fine  crlspness  of  his 
silky  hair,  full  of  electricity,  as  some 
people's  is  only  on  frosty  days;  yet 
without  any  of  that  crinkly  resistance 
of  most  hair  that  is  full  of  energy. 
But  there  were  times  when  I  used  to 
stand  at  a  distance  and  gaze  at  his 
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peaceful  aspect,  and  wonder  if  he 
would  ever  open  the  floodgates  of  fun 
on  any  rainy  Sundays  of  the  future. 
If  a  traveller  caught  the  Sphinx  hum- 
ming to  herself,  would  he  not  be  in- 
clined to  sit  down  and  watch  her  till 
she  did  it  again? 

I  have  referred  to  his  large  hand.  I 
shall  never  see  a  more  reassuring  one 
than  his.  It  was  broad,  generous,  sup- 
ple. It  had  the  little  depressions  and 
the  smoothness  to  be  noticed  in  the 
hands  of  truest  charity;  yet  it  had  the 
ample  outlines  of  the  vigorously  imagi- 
native temperament,  so  different  from 
the  hard  plumpness  of  coarseness  or 
brutality.  At  the  point  where  the  fin- 
gers joined  the  back  of  the  hand  were 
the  roundings-in  that  are  reminiscent 
of  childhood's  simplicity,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  many  philanthropic  persons. 
His  way  of  using  his  fingers  was  slow, 
well  thought  out,  and  gentle,  though 
never  lagging,  that  most  unpleasant 
fault  indicative  of  self-absorbed  na- 
tures. When  he  did  anything  with  his 
hands  he  seemed  very  active,  because 
thoroughly  in  earnest.  He  delighted 
me  by  the  way  in  which  he  took  hold 
of  any  material  thing,  for  it  proved  his 
self-mastery.  Strength  of  will  joined 
to  self-restraint  is  a  combination  al- 
ways enjoyable  to  the  onlooker;  but  it 
is  also  evidence  of  discomfort  and  ef- 
fort enough  in  the  heroic  character 
that  has  won  the  state  which  we  con- 
template with  so  much  approval.  I  re- 
member his  standing  once  by  the  fire, 
leaning  upon  the  mantelpiece,  when 
a  vase  on  the  shelf  toppled  over  in 
some  way.  It  was  a  cheap,  lodging- 
house  article,  and  yet  my  father  tried 
to  save  it  from  falling  to  the  floor  as 
earnestly  as  he  did  anything  which  he 
set  out  to  do.  His  hand  almost  seized 
the  vase,  but  it  rebounded,  and  three 
times  he  half  caught  it.  The  fourth 
time  he  rescued  it  as  it  was  near  the 
floor,  having  become  flushed  and 
sparkling  with  the  effort  of  will  and 
deftness.  For  years  that  moment 
came  back  to  me,  because  his  determi- 
nation had  been  so  valiantly  intense, 
and  I  was  led  to  carry  out  determina- 
tions of  all  sorts  from  witnessing  his 


self-respect  and  his  success  in  so  small 
a  matter.  People  of  power  care  all  the 
time.  It  is  their  life-blood  to  succeed, 
they  must  encourage  their  precision  of 
eye  and  thought  by  repeated  triumphs, 
which  so  soothe  and  rejoice  the  nerves. 

He  was  very  kind  in  amusing  me  by 
aid  of  my  slate.  That  sort  of  pastime 
suited  my  hours  of  silence,  which  be- 
came less  and  less  broken  by  the  talka- 
tive vein.  His  forefinger  rubbed  away 
defects  in  the  aspect  of  faces  or  ani- 
mals with  a  lion-like  suppleness  of 
sweep  that  seemed  to  me  to  wipe  out 
the  world.  We  also  had  a  delicious 
game  of  a  labyrinth  of  lines,  which  It 
was  necessary  to  traverse  with  the 
pencil  without  touching  the  hedges,  as 
I  called  the  winding  marks.  We  wan- 
dered in  and  around  without  a  mur- 
mur, and  I  revelled  in  delight  because 
he  was  near. 

Walking  was  always  a  great  re* 
source  in  the  family,  and  it  was  a  half- 
hearted matter  for  us  unless  we  were 
at  his  side.  His  gait  was  one  of  long, 
easy  steps  which  were  leisurely  and 
not  rapid,  and  he  cast  an  occasional 
look  around,  stopping  to  see  if  anything 
more  lovely  than  usual  was  to  be  seen 
in  sky  or  landscape. 

.  .  .  My  father  used  to  treat  the  Old 
and  New  Year  with  the  deepest  re- 
spect. I  never  knew  the  moments  to 
be  so  immense  as  when,  with  pitying 
gentleness,  we  silently  attended  the  old 
year  across  the  threshold  of  midnight; 
and  my  father  at  last  rose  reverently 
from  his  chair  to  open  the  window, 
through  which,  at  that  breath,  the  first 
peals  would  float  with  new  promise 
and  remembering  toll. 

From  "Memories  of  Hawthorne."  By  Rose  Haw 
thorne  Lathrop.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Pub- 
lishers 
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We  were  going  to  the  opera,  when  I 
forgot  the  opera  in  remembering  other 
things.  Once  there,  it  is  a  brilliant 
scene.  In  these  matters,  as  in  their  fine 
buildings  and  their  sumptuous  hotels, 
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this  nation  has  caught  up  in  the  race 
with  Europe,  music,  scenery,  and  sing- 
ing are  of  the  best,  and  the  audience, 
if  anything,  is  even  more  gorgeously 
gowned  and  bejewelled  than  in  Paris 
or  London,  and  far  more  so  than  at  a 
similar  affair  in  poor  bankrupt  Rome, 
or  even  in  St.  Petersburg.  If  the  pre- 
cious stones  and  laces  are  what  they 
look  to  be  these  Americans  must  spend 
fortunes  upon  their  women. 

Madam  R.  is  not  in  her  box  until  late, 
but  at  last  I  am  presented  to  her.  She 
laughs  good-naturedly  at  dear  Fifine's 
anxiety  to  have  a  description  of  her, 
and  bids  me  come  to  see  her  out  of 
town,  somewhere  on  the  Hudson  River, 
where  she  has  her  home.  She  hopes 
that  if  I  am  to  describe  her,  I  am  not 
intending  to  publish  my  diary-notes. 
I  reply  that  I  am  incapable  of  writing  a 
book,  even  though  I  wished  to  do  so. 
She  tells  me  that  Bourget's  book  was  of 
small  value,  because  most  of  his  im- 
pressions seem  to  have  been  filtered 
through  a  Boston  and  Newport  filter 
before  they  were  printed.  "And,  you 
know,"  she  adds,  "Boston  is  no  longer 
America," 

I  stroll  about  down-stairs,  and,  among 
other  things,  I  notice  that  each  pro- 
gramme has  on  it  a  numbered  list  of 
private  boxes,  and  opposite  the  num- 
bers the  names  of  the  occupants.  As 
each  box  in  the  house  is  plainly  num- 
bered on  the  printed  plan,  this  makes 
it  possible  for  every  one  with  a  pro- 
gramme to  identify  the  people  in  the 
boxes. 

I  understand  less  and  less  this  prac- 
tically universal  desire  to  exploit  one's 
self,  to  reveal  one's  identity  even  at  the 
opera,  to  have  one's  likeness  pub- 
lished. Whether  it  be  the  levelling- 
down  process  in  a  democracy  which 
makes  every  one  eager  in  consequence 
to  boost  his  head  and  shoulders  up  over 
the  average  line,  or  the  lack  of  social 
confidence  and  security  in  people  who 
have  no  well-defined  classes,  so  that 
each  one  feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
assert  himself  always,  and  everywhere, 
I  am  not  sure;  but  whatever  be  the 
cause  of  this  evident  love  of  publicity, 
the  result  is  very  bourgeois  Indeed. 


In  every  civilization  of  any  age,  it  is 
the  desire  of  pretty  much  everybody  to 
shield  his  life  and  that  of  his  family, 
and  to  live  part  of  the  time,  at  least, 
quite  on  one  side  of  the  roar  of  the  busi- 
ness, social,  and  political  torrent  A 
small  house  away  from  the  crowd  is 
more  highly  esteemed,  than  a  large 
house  in  the  crowd.  In  short,  only 
those  who  cannot  afford  it  live  all  the 
time  in  the  rush  of  people. 

But  it  is  quite  different  here.  The 
population  of  the  great  cities  Increase 
enormously  every  year.  I  was  told  by 
a  well-known  worker  at  the  social  prob- 
lems of  New  York  the  figures  which 
give  the  proportion  of  the  people  of 
New  York  city  who  live  in  hotels, 
boarding-houses,  and  tenements,  and 
one  is  amazed  at  the  number.  From 
these  figures— I  regret  not  having  them 
here  in  Paris,  but  as  I  jotted  down 
notes  from  day  to  day  in  America,  I  had 
mot  the  smallest  intention  of  using 
them  in  this  way— I  remember  that  it 
appeared  that  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  people  live  in  separate  dwell- 
ing-houses. Even  people  whose  in- 
comes permit  it,  prefer  to  live  in  hotels 
rather  than  in  small  houses  of  their 
own  in  the  suburbs. 

This  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  superficial 
people,  and  of  a  thin  culture,  for  it  is 
the  mark  of  the  uncultivated  to  be  un- 
easy and  discontented  away  from  the 
crowd,  just  as  it  is  the  mark  of  a  more 
happy  breeding  to  be  discontented,  if 
one  is  forced  by  circumstances  to  be 
forever  in  it. 

This  straining  to  make  oneself  con- 
spicuous is  apparent  not  only  in  the 
numerous  likenesses  and  the  columns 
of  personal  paragraphs  in  the  news- 
papers, but  it  is  evinced  by  the  startling 
extravagance  of  dress  not  only  in  public 
places,  but  in  the  shops  and  on  the 
streets,  velvets,  furs,  laces,  jewels,  may 
be  seen  on  the  streets  and  In  the  tram- 
cars,  morning,  noon  and  night  of  the 
day.  The  ladies  whom  I  saw  at  the 
opera  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  court  cos- 
tumes are  to  be  met  with— they  or  their 
sisters  of  less  social  distinction— on 
the  streets  in  costumes  which.  If  not 
brilliant  as  to  color,  are  no  less  costly 
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as  to  texture  and  variety  of 
fabric. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know 
the  streets  of  Rome,  Paris,  London,  St. 
Petersburg,  Amsterdam  and  Vienna, 
but  there  is  nothing  approaching  to  the 
display  of  fine  raiment  there  that  one 
sees  in  New  York.  What  would  my 
French  friend  think  of  a  lady  walking 
to  and  from  church  in  a  costume  com- 
posed entirely  of  fur— jacket  and  skirt 
as  well;  of  another  in  velvet,  draped 
profusely  with  lace,  and  a  bonnet  of  Jet 
with  pink  and  white  plumes,  and,  were 
I  a  modiste,  I  could  enumerate  many 
more  which  struck  my  unaccustomed 
eye  as  being  equally  extravagant  and 
in  equally  bad  taste. 

When  I  pointed  out  to  two  Americans, 
with  whom  I  was  walking,  this  osten- 
tatious finery  worn  by  so  many  women 
on  the  streets,  I  asked  to  what  class 
they  belonged,  and  how  they  lived  at 
home.  They  told  me  that  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  them  were  Jewesses,  and  that 
many  more  of  them  were  people  who 
lived  in  boarding-houses  and  hotels, 
and  other  people  who  lived  on  a  very 
small  scale  at  home,  with  one,  two  or 
three  servants  in  their  households. 
The  sole  social  recreation  of  many  or 
them  is  parading  of  the  streets,  visit- 
ing the  theatres,  and  invading  the 
shops. 

There  is  a  large  middle  class  here, 
the  men  of  which  are  busy  from  morn- 
ing till  night  and  weary  when  they 
reach  home.  They  have  little  social 
experience,  and  hence  they  find  even 
the  most  elementary  social  duties  irk- 
some; the  consequence  is  that  most  of 
their  women-folk  are  left  to  themselves 
for  social  diversion,  and  they  take  it 
in  its  more  barbaric  forms  only.  The 
dinner  and  dinner-going,  which  is  so 
prevalent  here  among  a  certain  class, 
is  largely  confined  to  that  class.  This 
very  common  form  of  hospitality,  even 
in  the  country  towns  of  England,  and 
among  our  large  middle  class  in  France, 
is  narrowed  down  to  a  few,  compara- 
tively speaking,  here.  This  is  owing  to 
the  lack  of  knowledge  in  such  matters 
of  the  great  majority,  and  to  the  scarc- 
ity, and  abnormally,   high   wages,   of 


trained,  or  even  untrained,  ser- 
vants. 

One  might  live  a  long  time  in  London, 
or  in  Paris,  before  seeing  a  guest  at  a 
twelve  o'clock  wedding  in  his  evening 
clothes— unless  he  were  a  French 
official  appearing  in  his  official  capacity, 
as  the  president  of  the  republic  at  the 
races  for  example— but  I  saw  this  social 
gaucherie  at  a  wedding  here.  There 
is  much  latent  ignorance  of  this  kind, 
which  seldom  reveals  Itself,  because  its 
victims  take  pains  to  avoid  appearing 
where  they  know  they  are  on  unsafe 
ground. 

This  lack  of  social  training  and  social 
experience— though  there  is  no  lack  of 
social  aptitude,  for  I  defy  Europe  to 
produce  more  charming  hostesses  than 
half-a-dozen  women  I  could  name  here, 
who  I  am  told  had  been  nowhere,  seen 
nobody,  and  had  nothing,  until,  of  a 
sudden,  marriage,  or  the  "ticker"  in 
Wall  Street,  or  an  oil-well,  or  a  mine, 
landed  them  at  their  opportunity  with 
overflowing  purses— make  even  the 
more  common  forms  of  social  inter- 
course comparatively  rare,  rare  indeed 
to  an  extent  I  was  unprepared  for. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies in  even  the  larger  cities  of  Amer- 
ica, having  an  income  amply  sufficient, 
never  dress  in  the  evening,  never  serve 
wine  on  their  tables,  never  have  a  dinner 
served  in  courses,  &  la  Russe,  when  by 
themselves,  and  never  attempt  to  have 
their  friends  to  dinner  without  calling 
in  the  men,  the  means,  and  the  menu 
from  a  restaurant.  Tbis  makes  life 
rather  arid  for  the  women. 

But  to  me  the  sadder  side  of  it  is, 
what  I  have  noted  in  other  departments 
of  American  life,  the  undemocratic 
phase  of  it.  These  people  are  not  will- 
ing to  be  themselves,  to  dine  out,  and  to 
have  others  to  dine,  to  entertain,  and  to 
be  entertained,  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
their  modest  means.  They  live  meanly, 
that  they  may  dress  extravagantly  on 
the  street,  and  from  time  to  time  enter- 
tain on  a  scale  that  is  utterly  unrelated 
to  their  every-day  life.  I  know  hun- 
dreds of  manages  in  France,  and  some 
score  or  more  in  England  and  Italy— 
ah,  how  often  have  I  been  told,  some- 
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times  twitted  with  the  remark,  that  we 
have  no  word  for  "home"  in  French, 
until  I  have  been  tempted  to  reply: 
"Thank  Heaven,  no  such  word,  and  no 
such  place,  as  is  represented  by  that 
word  here,  in  many  cases"— where  one 
goes  home  every  night  to  a  pleasant 
little  dinner,  quite  suitable  to  be  served 
to  one  or  two  friends,  should  they  ap- 
pear, and  where  the  proprietors  have 
less  than  thirty  thousand  francs  a  year. 
I  dare  affirm  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  find  a  proportionate  number 
among  people  of  the  same  income. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
so-called  public  dinners,  where  men,  in 
number  from  twenty-five  to  five  hun- 
dred, meet  to  dine  together,  and  to  hear 
speeches  as  they  smoke  and  drink 
afterward,  is  greater,  far  greater,  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  Irish 
dine;  the  Germans  dine;  the  English 
dine;  the  Scandinavians  dine;  men  from 
all  the  states  and  territories  of  the 
Union  resident  in  New  York,  dine  to- 
gether; the  graduates  of  all  the  different 
colleges  dine;  the  bankers,  the  brokers, 
the  jewellers,  the  travelling  salesmen, 
the  journalists,  the  athletic  clubs,  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Fathers 
of  the  Rebellion,  and  even  the  clergy- 
men, dine  in  this  public  fashion. 

This  style  of  entertainment  is  an 
American  institution.  It  grows  out  of 
two  conditions.  First,  the  barrenness 
of  much  the  greater  part  of  the  domestic 
social  life;  and  second,  the  astonish- 
ing and  admirable  glibness  of  speech  of 
the  Americans  as  a  people. 

Some  of  this  speaking  I  heard 
through  the  courtesy  of  my  friend  the 
editor,  and  I  read  a  great  deal  of  it,  for 
I  devoured  American  newspapers  and 
periodicals  during  my  stay  there. 
When  one  hears  these  speeches— it  mat- 
ters little  by  whom,  for  they  pretty 
much  all  speak  well— one  is  a  little 
jealous  of  a  race  which  seems  to  be 
endowed  by  the  gods  with  a  gift  so 
rare;  but  when  one  reads  them,  one  is 
rather  sad  than  jealous.  Nine-tenths 
of  them  are  as  sounding  brass.  They 
are  for  the  ears— for  long  ears— not  for 
the  mind.  A  French  politician  who 
should   treat   his    constituents   to    the 


quality  of  oratory  that  evidently  suf- 
fices here,  would  be  ridiculed  by. every 
journal  in  France;  and  in  Jtingland  such 
an  one  would  be  quietly  shelved  at  the 
instance  of  his  own  party  leaders. 

One  understands  at  least  how  there 
can  be  so  much  speaking  here,  when  the 
speeches  are  analyzed,  for  most  of  them 
are  mere  verbal  exercises— mere  gusts 
of  verbosity.  Not  that  one  wishes  to 
give,  or  to  leave,  the  impression  that 
there  are  no  good  speakers,  and  no  good 
speaking,  among  the  Americans.  That 
would  be  altogether  false. 

When  one  has  enjoyed  the  friendship, 
and  heard  the  speech,  both  private  and 
public,  of  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell, 
one  may  not  say  that  Mr.  Evarts,  too, 
I  heard  in  Paris  on  one  occasion,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Choate  and  the  President 
of  the  Harvard  University  I  heard 
speak  in  New  York,  and  these  men  all 
rank  with  the  very  best  men  of  any 
nation,  one  might  almost  say,  indeed, 
of  any  time.  But  much  of  this  speak- 
ing falls  under  one  and  the  same  head. 
Like  the  paltry  social  life  at  home,  and 
the  occasional  inappropriate  display 
outside;  like  the  measures  of  one's 
personal  surroundings,  and  the  exag- 
gerated extravagance  of  dress  in  pub- 
lic; so  this  speaking,  much  oi  it,  is  but 
an  insincere  laying  claim  to  what  one 
wishes  to  appear  rather  than  a  modest 
exhibition  of  what  one  is  or  knows. 
There  is  a  demagoguery  of  dress  and 
manners  and  speech,  as  well  as  of 
political  action,  and  it  is  here,  alas! 
in  this  republic,  that  one  finds  it  in  Its 
most  disagreeable  forms. 

No  one  would  belittle  the  high  claims 
to  sustained  and  brilliant  speech  of 
Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  of  Rufus 
Choate,  Edward  Everett,  Wendell 
Phillips,  of  Beecher,  Storra,  Phillips 
Brooks,  and  many  others.  I  am  not 
denying  that  there  have  been,  and  are, 
great  orators  in  this  country.  But,  ow- 
ing to  the  public  school  system  here, 
no  country  has,  or  has  had,  such  an 
amount  of  superficial  and  uncritical 
culture  spread  over  such  an  enormous 
geographical  area.  This  condition  of 
things  intellectual  makes  this  the 
happiest      hunting-ground      for      the 
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mountebank,  the  demagogue,  and  the 
various  other  shapes  which  verbosity 
may  take. 

Minds  trained  just  enough  to  enjoy 
gaudy  epigrams  are  easily  enslaved  and 
carried  away  by  almost  every  gust  of 
words  that  blows.  Hence  it  is  a  great 
temptation  to  be  what  is  called  an 
orator,  and  orators  abound  in  conse- 
quence. They  are  one  of  the  crops  here, 
like  wheat  and  cotton.  There  is 
scarcely  a  political  campaign  goes  by 
without  the  appearance  of  "Women 
Orators,"  "Boy  Orators,"  "Boy  Preach- 
ers," "Boy  Evangelists,"  and  many 
other  varieties  of  orators,  whose 
silence  would  be  golden  Indeed.  No 
matter  in  what  department  of  life  a 
man  may  succeed,  he  is  called  upon  to 
speak,  and  because  he  knows  about  one 
particular  thing,  he  is  called  upon  to 
make  speeches  upon  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects utterly  unrelated  to  his  specialty. 
The  opportunity  to  advertise  one's  self 
Is  looked  upon  as  the  most  valuable 
reward  that  a  grateful  democracy  can 
offer  in  return  for  valuable  services  re- 
ceived. 
From  "America  and  the  Americans."     Charles 

Seribner's  Sons,  Publishers. 


ON 


SOME  RECENT  VERSE. 
AN  OPAL. 
A  rose  of  fire  shut  in  a  veil  of  snow 

An  April  gleam  athwart  a  misted  sky: 

A  jewel— a  soul!  gaze  deep  if  thou  wouldst 

know 

The    flame-wrought    spell    of    its    pale 

witchery 

And  now  each  tremulous  beauty  lies 

revealed 
And  now  the  drifted  snow  doth  beauty 
shield. 

So  my  shy  love,  aneath  her  kerchief  white, 
Holdeth  the  glamour  of  the  Bast  in  fee; 
Warm  Puritan— who  fears  her  own  de- 
light, 
Who  trembleth  over  that  she  yieldeth 
me. 
And  now   her  lips   her   heart's   rich 

flame  have  told; 
And  now  they  pale  that  they  have 
been  so  bold. 
From  "An  Opal:  Verses."     By  Ednah  Proctor 
Clarke*    Lamson,  Woolfe  &  Co. 


A  COLONIAL  PICTURE. 

Out  of  the  dusk  stepped  down 

Young  Beauty  on  the  stair; 
What  need  of  April  in  the  town 

When  Dolly  took  the  air? 

Lilac  the  color  then, 

So  all  in  lilac  she; 
Her  kerchief  hid  from  maids  and  men 

What  was  too  white  to  see. 

Good  Stuart  folk  her  kin, 

And  bred  in  Essex  vales; 
One  looked  her  happy  eyes  within, 

And  heard  the  nightingales. 

When  Dolly  took  the  air, 

Each  lad  that  happened  near, 
Forgetting  all  save  she  was  fair, 

Turned  English  cavalier. 

It  was  the  end  of  Lent. 

The  crocus  lit  the  square; 
With  wavering  green  the  bough  was  bent 

When  Dolly  took  the  air. 

Long  since  that  weather  sped, 

Yet  yonder  on  the  wall 
Her  portrait  holds  a  faded  shred, 

Some  scrap  of  it  in  thrall. 

The  New  World  claims  the  skies, 

Although  the  Old  prevails; 
We  look  into  her  happy  eyes 

And  hear  the  nightingales. 

Staid  lilac  is  her  gown, 
And  yellow  gleams  her  hair; 

The  ghost  of  April  is  in  town, 
And  Dolly  takes  the  air! 

Prom  "A  Quiet  Road."    By  Lizette  Woodworth 
Reese.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  publishers. 


8EA    OULL8. 

Whence  come  the  white  gulls  that  sail, 
That  flutter,  and  sink,  and  sail? 
Their  red  beaks  flash  and  glitter, 
Their  wide  wings  droop  and  trail. 

They  follow  the  sea-tide's  call, 
They  troop,  at  the  sea-tide's  call, 
Over  the  wide  sea-spaces 
And  along  the  dark  sea-wall. 

Along  the  dark  sea-steep, 
By  the  black  cliffs,  bare  and  steep, 
They  flutter,  and  fall,  and  scream, 
They  drift  slow-winged  in  sleep. 

They  wander  and  brighten  and  gleam 
As  the  wind-clouds  shift  and  gleam- 
Souls  of  sea-winds  that  wander 
In  a  mist-encircled  dream. 
From  "Sons  of  Exile."    By  Herbert  Bates.    Cope- 
land  and  Day,  publishers. 
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154  Immortality. 

IMMORTALITY.  6oI   we   who  loved   thee   follow.    Tears 

O   thinking   brain   that   lately    with   us  may  flow» 

wrought'st  Tears!    yet,    for    weeping,    eyes    the 

By  death  surprised  at  thine  unfinished  T.#b*htep  *hi™               +   u  +  A    *. 

task  e  1S  more  ear""y  sweet,  but  death 

For  one,  a  thousand  lives  thou  shouldest  _,  .    ^1Y}nf.;        ,   ..  .  . 

,  Go!  we  believe:  belief  is  easier  now. 
ask; 

Learning  is  endless,  infinite  as  thought. 

'Tis  easier  now;  for  kneeling,  wrapt  it 

Go  forth,  great  mind,  raised,  now  a  death-  prayer, 

less  soul!  As    with    a    Father's    lo!    our    spirits 

See,  weigh,  prove  all  things,  scanned  blend, 

with  larger  eye,  Can  we  believe  it,  death  the  paltry  end? 

Ere   thou   that   slakeless   thirst    canst  Death  closing  all,  a  bubble  lost  in  air! 
satisfy 
What  aeons  needed  to  o'errun  the  whole! 

Lost,  in  a  world  where  all  for  use  is  given  I 

O  loving  heart,  unwearied,  pure,  and  high,  **>   *  the  <*'<*«*  wonder-   loftieat 

What  lore  is  that  which  loveth  only  Gan  we  ^^  ^  ,n  ^^  ^ 

a     !fW    u     •  u*t    «•*«:«-  «m~A«   ^w>r>  No  place,   no  use  for  him,  in  all  that 

As  though  night's  pitying  finger,  drop-  b^ess  heaven? 
ping  dew, 
Made  moist  one  leaf  and  left  all  others 

dry?  Then  is  all  waste;  and  we,  who  here  re- 
main, 

Go  forth,  great  heart,  and  in  the  vast  Left  with  illusions!  dreamers,  left  to  be, 

above  Even  as  the  dwellers  by  a  darkened  sea, 

Break  through  the  barriers  here  that  Hoping  their  outward-bound  to  see  again; 

held  thee  bound, 

Time's    narrow    task-work,    life's    me-  .      *...-...., 

chanic  round;  Cheering  their  grief  with  tales  of  greet- 

Go  forth,  embracing  all  in  boundless  love!  "^T/1™11^ 

Beyond  the  mist,  across  the  waters  dim, 

^^       ,      „  ,         _                     ..     ,,  And  all  the  while  they  look  their  last  on 

What,  is  all  done,  because  one  blood-drop,  Mm 

—    one          ,    ,    ,  A»_     ,.!  i_            .  ...  Lost  in   the   ocean    deep,   his   dirge   the 

Too  many,  choked  the  highway  of  the  gtorm 

brain? 
Because  one  heart-link  snapped  in  end- 
less chain?  Hence,  idle  thought!    And  thou,  O  voice 
Can  we  believe  it?    Ended?    Scarce  be-  divine, 

gun!  That  spake  of  old  so  strongly,  whose 

commands 

Begun,    as   after   sleep,    night's    curtain  Speak  as  a  King,  the  Lord  of  many 

drawn,  lands, 

Refreshed,  the  toiler  wakes  to  livelier  Speak  to  us  still!    We  trust  Thee,  we  are 

hours,  Thine. 
To  larger  trusts,  reanimated  powers, 

When  with  immortal  strength  comes  in  .     _    .     .  .               .  .      .  ., 

the  dawn!  Thine  even  in  darkest  hour,  and  fearful! 

Still 

'                         .           .    ,           „  x.  Though  trembling,   ignorant,   oft-times 

Farewell!  perchance  in  lesser  duties  here  weftk  and  ^j^ 

Found  faithful,  there  shall  virtue  rule  Yet  with  the  0hri^  entering  ^t^  the 

a  star;  veilf 

Here  crippled,  trammel'd,   there  shall  TrnBtlllgf'  we  whi8per,  "Father,  do  Thy 

travel  far  will!" 

On  God's  great  errands,  adding  sphere  to  8pectator#                                   A    G    B 

sphere. 
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BT  HENBY  8ETON  MBBRIUAX,  AUTHOB   OF  "THE 
BOWXB8." 

Chapter  V. 

CONTBABAND. 

"What  rights  are  his  that  darea  not  strike  for 
them?" 

An  hour  before  sunrise  two  horses 
stood  shuffling  their  feet  and  chewing 
their  bits  before  the  hotel  of  the  Marina 
at  Algeclras,  while  their  owner,  a  short 
and  thick-set  man  of  an  exaggeratedly 
villainous  appearance,  attended  to  such 
straps  and  buckles  as  he  suspected  of 
latent  flaws.    The  horses  were  lean  and 
loose  of  ear,  with  a  melancholy  thought- 
fulness   of  demeanor  that   seemed  to 
suggest  the  deepest  misgivings  as  to 
the  future.    Their  saddles   and  other 
accoutrements  were  frankly  theatrical, 
and  would  have  been  at  once  the  delight 
of  an  artist  and  the  despair  of  a  saddler. 
Fringes  and  tassels  of  bright-colored 
worsted  depended  from  points  where 
fringes  and  tassels  were  distinctly  out 
of  place.     Where  the  various  straps 
should  have  been  strong  they  looked 
weak,  and  scarce  a  buckle  could  boast 
an  innocence  of  knotted  string.    The 
saddles  were  of  wood,  and  calculated 
to  inflict  serious  Internal  injuries  to  the 
rider  in  case  of  a  fall.   They  stood  at 
least  a  foot  above  the  horse's  backbone, 
raised  on  a  thick  cushion  upon  the  ribs 
of  the  animal,  and  leaving  a  space  in 
the  middle  for  the  secretion  of  tobacco 
and  other  contraband  merchandise. 

"I'll  take  the  smallest  cutthroat  of 
the  crew,"  Gonyngham  had  said  on  the 
occasion  of  an  informal  parade  of 
guides  the  previous  evening.  And  the 
host  of  the  Fonda,  in  whose  kitchen  the 
function  had  taken  place,  explained  to 
Concepclon  Vara  that  the  English  ex- 
cellency had  selected  him  on  his,  the 
host's,  assurance  that  Algeclras  con- 
tained no  other  so  honest. 

'Tell  him,"  answered  Concepclon, 
with  a  cigarette  between  his  lips  and  a 
pardonable  pride  in  his  eyes,  "that  my 
grandfather  was  a  smuggler,  and  my 
father  was  shot  by  the  guardia  civile 
near  Algatocin." 

*  Copyright,  1896,  by  Henry  Seton  Merrlman. 


Concepclon,  having  repaired  one  girth 
and  shaken  his  head  dubiously  over  an- 
other, lighted  a  fresh  cigarette  and  gave 
a  little  shiver,  for  the  morning  air  was 
keen.  He  discreetly  coughed.  He  had 
seen  Conyngham  breakfasting  by  the 
light  of  a  dim  oil  lamp  of  a  shape  and 
make  unaltered  since  the  days  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  without  appearing 
impatient  wished  to  convey  to  one  gen- 
tleman the  fact  that  another  awaited 
him. 

Before  long  Gonyngham  appeared, 
having  paid  an  iniquitous  bill  with  the* 
recklessness  that  is  only  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  poor.  He  appeared 
as  usual  to  be  at  peace  with  all  men, 
and  returned  his  guide's  grave  saluta- 
tion with  an  easy  nod. 
"These  the  horses?"  he  inquired. 
Goncepclon  Vara  spread  out  his 
hands. 

"They  have  no  equal  in  Andalusia," 
he  said. 

"Then  I  am  sorry  for  Andalusia," 
answered  Conyngham,  with  a  pleasant 
laugh. 

They  mounted  and  rode  away  In  the 
dim,  cool  light  of  the  morning.  The 
sea  was  of  a  deep  blue,  and  rippled  all 
over  as  in  a  picture.  Gibraltar,  five 
miles  away,  loomed  up  like  a  grey  cloud 
against  the  pink  of  sunrise.  The  whole 
world  wore  a  cleanly  look,  as  if  the 
night  had  been  passed  over  its  face  like 
a  sponge  wiping  away  all  that  was  un- 
sightly or  evil.  The  air  was  light  and 
exhilarating,  and  scented  by  the  breath 
of  aromatic  weeds  growing  at  the  road- 
side. 

Concepclon  sang  a  song  as  he  rode— 
a  song  almost  as  old  as  his  trade—de- 
claring that  he  was  a  smuggler  bold. 
And  he  looked  it,  every  inch.  The  road 
to  Ronda  lies  through  the  corkwoods  of 
Ximena,  leaving  St.  Roque  on  the  right 
hand;  such  at  least  was  the  path  se- 
lected by  Conyngham's  guide;  for  there 
are  many  ways  over  the  mountains, 
and  none  of  them  to  be  recommended. 
Beguiling  the  journey  with  cigarette 
and  song,  calling  at  every  venta  on  the 
road,  exchanging  chaff  with  every 
woman  and  a  quick  word  with  all  men, 
Concepclon  faithfully  fulfilled  his  con- 
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tract,  and  as  the  moon  rose  over  the 
distant  snowclad  peaks  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  pointed  forward  to  the  lights 
of  Gaucin,  a  mountain  village  with  an 
evil  reputation. 

The  dawn  of  the  next  day  saw  the 
travellers  In  the  saddle  again,  and  the 
road  was  worse  than  ever.  A  sharp  as- 
cent led  them  up  from  Gaucin  to  regions 
where  foliage  grew  scarcer  at  every 
step  and  cultivation  was  unknown.  At 
one  spot  they  turned  to  look  back,  and 
saw  Gibraltar  like  a  tooth  protruding 
•from  the  sea.  The  straits  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  river,  and  the  high  land 
behind  Geuta  formed  the  farther  bank 
of  it. 

"There  Is  Africa,"  said  Concepcion 
gravely,  and  after  a  moment  turned  his 
horse's  head  up  hill  again.  The  people 
of  these  mountain  regions  were  as  wild 
In  appearance  as  their  country.  Once 
or  twice  the  travellers  passed  a  shep- 
herd herding  sheep  or  goats  on  the 
mountain-side,  himself  clad  In  goatskin 
with  a  great  brown  cloak  floating  from 
his  shoulders,  a  living  picture  of  Ish- 
mael  or  those  wild  sons  of  his  who 
dwelt  in  the  tents  of  Kedar.  A  few 
muleteers  drew  aside  to  let  the  horses 
pass,  and  exchanged  some  words  in  an 
undertone  with  Conyngham's  guide. 
h  ine-looking  brigands  were  these,  with 
an  armory  of  knives  peeping  from  their 
bright-colored  waistbands.  The  Anda- 
luslan  peasant  is,  for  six  days  in  the 
week,  calculated  to  inspire  awe  by  his 
clothing  and  general  appearance.  Of  a 
dark  skin  and  hair,  he  usually  submits 
his  chin  to  the  barber's  office  but  once 
a  week,  and  the  timid  traveller  would 
do  well  to  take  the  road  on  Sundays 
only.  Toward  the  end  of  the  week,  and 
notably  on  a  Saturday,  every  passer-by 
is  an  unshorn  brigand,  capable  of  the 
darkest  deed  of  villainy,  while  twenty- 
•  four  hours  later  the  land  will  be  found 
to  be  peopled  by  as  clean  and  honest 
and  smart,  and  withal  as  handsome,  a 
race  of  men  as  any  on  earth. 

Before  long  all  habitations  were  left 
behind,  and  the  horses  climbed  from 
rock  to  rock  like  cats.  There  was  no 
suggestion  of  pathway  or  landmark, 
and  Concepcion  paused  once  or  twice  to 


take  his  bearings.  It  was  about  two 
in  the  afternoon  when,  after  descending 
the  bed  of  a  stream  long  since 
dried  up,  Concepcion  called  a  halt, 
and  proposed  to  rest  the  horses  while 
he  dined.  As  on  the  previous  day,  the 
guide's  manner  was  that  of  a  gentle- 
man, conferring  a  high  honor  with  be- 
coming modesty,  when  he  sat  down  be- 
side Conyngham  and  untied  his  small 
sack  of  provisions.  These  consisted  of 
dried  figs  and  bread,  which  he  offered 
to  his  companion  before  beginning  to 
eat.  Conyngham  shared  his  own  stock 
of  food  with  his  guide,  and  subse- 
quently smoked  a  cigarette  which  that 
gentleman  offered  him.  They  were 
thus  pleasantly  engaged  when  a  man 
appeared  on  the  rocks  above  them,  in  a 
manner  and  with  a  haste  that  spoke 
but  ill  of  his  honesty.  The  guide 
looked  up,  knife  in  hand,  and  made  an- 
swer to  a  gesture  of  the  arm  with  his 
own  hand  upraised. 

"Who  is  this?"  said  Conyngham. 
"Some  friend  of  yours?  Tell  him  to 
keep  his  distance,  for  I  don't  care  for 
his  appearance." 

"He  Is  no  friend  of  mine,  excellency. 
But  the  man  is,  I  dare  say,  honest 
enough.  In  these  mountains  it  is  only 
of  the  guardia  civile  that  one  must  be- 
ware. They  have  ever  the  finger  on  the 
trigger,  and  shoot  without  warning." 

"Nevertheless,"  said  the  English- 
man, now  thoroughly  on  the  alert,  "let 
him  state  his  business  at  a  respectable 
distance.  Ah!  he  has  a  comrade  and 
two  mules." 

And,  indeed,  a  second  man  of  equally 
unprepossessing  exterior  now  appeared 
from  behind  a  great  rock  leading  a 
couple  of  heavily  laden  mules. 

Concepcion  and  the  first  traveller, 
who  was  now  within  a  dozen  yards, 
were  already  exchanging  words  in  a 
patois  not  unlike  the  Limousin  dialect, 
of  which  Conyngham  understood  noth- 
ing. 

"Stop  where  you  are,"  shouted  the 
Englishman  in  Spanish,  "or  else  I  shoot 
you!  If  there  is  anything  wrong,  Sefior 
Vara,"  he  added  to  the  guide,  "I  shoot 
you  first;  understand  that." 

"He    says,"     answered     Concepcion 
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with  dignity,  "that  they  are  honest 
traders  on  the  road  to  Ronda,  and 
would  be  glad  of  our  company.  His 
excellency  is  at  liberty  to  shoot  if  he  is 
so  disposed." 

Conyngham  laughed. 

"No,"  he  answered;  "I  am  not  anx- 
ious to  kill  any  man,  but  each  must 
take  care  of  himself  in  these  times." 

"Not  against  an  honest  smuggler." 

"Are  these  smugglers?" 

"They  speak  as  such.  I  know  them 
no  more  than  does  his  excellency." 

The  second  newcomer  was  now 
within  hail,  and  began  at  once  to  speak 
in  Spanish.  The  tale  he  told  was 
similar  in  every  way  to  that  translated 
by  Goncepcion  from  the  Limousin 
dialect. 

"Why  should  we  not  travel  together 
to  Ronda?"  he  said,  coming  forward 
with  an  easy  air  of  confidence,  which 
was  of  better  effect  than  any  protesta- 
tion of  honesty.  He  had  a  quiet  eye 
and  the  demeanor  of  one  educated  to 
loftier  things  than  smuggling  tobacco 
across  the  Sierra,  though,  indeed,  he 
was  no  better  clad  than  his  companion. 
The  two  guides  instinctively  took  the 
road  together,  Concepcion  leading  bis 
horse,  for  the  way  was  such  that  none 
could  ride  over  it.  Conyngham  did  the 
same,  and  his  companion  led  the  mule 
by  a  rope,  as  is  the  custom  in  Anda- 
lusia. 

The  full  glare  of  the  day  shone  down 
on  them,  the  bare  rock  giving  back  a 
puff  of  heat  that  dried  the  throat.  Co- 
nyngham was  tired,  and  not  too  trust- 
ful of  bis  companion,  who,  indeed, 
seemed  to  be  fully  occupied  with  his 
own  thoughts.  They  had  thus  pro- 
gressed a  full  half  hour,  when  a  shout 
from  the  rocks  above  caused  them  to 
halt  suddenly.  The  white  linen  head- 
coverings  of  two  guardia  civile  and  the 
glint  of  the  sun  on  their  accoutrements 
showed  at  a  glance  that  this  was  not  a 
summons  to  be  disregarded. 

In  an  instant  Concepcion' s  companion 
was  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  with  an 
agility  only  to  be  acquired  in  the  hot 
fear  of  death.  A  report  rang  out  and 
echoed  among  the  hills.  A  bullet  went 
"splat"  apnlnst  a   rock  near  at  band, 


making  a  frayed  blue  mark  upon  the 
grey  stone.  The  man  dodged  from  side 
to.  side,  in  the  panic-stricken  irresponsi- 
bility of  a  rabbit  seeking  covert  where 
none  exists.  There  was  not  so  much  as 
to  hide  his  head.  Conyngham  looked 
up  toward  the  foe  in  time  to  see  a  puff 
of  white  smoke  thrown  up  against  the 
steely  sky.  A  second  report,  and  the 
fugitive  seemed  to  trip  over  a  stone; 
he  recovered  himself,  stood  upright  for 
a  moment,  gave  a  queer,  sputtering 
cough,  and  sat  slowly  down  against  a 
boulder. 

"He  is  killed!"  said  Concepcion, 
throwing  down  his  cigarette.  "Mother 
of  God,  these  guardia  civile!" 

The  two  guards  came  clambering 
down  the  face  of  the  rock.  Concepcion 
glanced  at  his  late  companion  writhing 
in  the  sharpness  of  death. 

"Here  or  at  Ronda;  to-day  or  to- 
morrow; what  matters  It  r"  muttered 
the  quiet-eyed  man  at  Conyngham's 
side.  The  Englishman  turned  and 
looked  at  him. 

"They  will  shoot  me,  too;  but  not 
now." 

Concepcion  sullenly  awaited  the  ar- 
rival  of  the  guards.  These  men  ever 
hunt  in  couples  of  a  widely  different 
age,  for  the  law  has  found  that  an  old 
head  and  a  young  arm  form  the  strong- 
est combination.  The  elder  of  the  two 
had  the  face  of  an  old,  grey  wolf.  He 
muttered  some  order  to  his  companion 
and  went  toward  the  mule.  He  cut 
away  the  outer  covering  of  the  burden 
suspended  from  the  saddle  and  nodded 
his  head  wisely.  These  were  boxes  of 
cartridges  to  carry  one  thousand  each. 
The  grey  old  man  turned  and  looked  at 
him  who  lay  on  the  ground. 

"A  la  longa,"  he  said,  with  a  grim 
smile.    "In  the  long  run,  Antonio." 

The  man  gave  a  sickly  grin,  and 
opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  his  jaw 
dropped  instead,  and  he  passed  across 
that  frontier  which  is  watched  by  no 
earthly  sentinel. 

"This  gentleman,"  said  the  quiet- 
eyed  man,  whose  guide  had  thus  paid 
for  his  little  mistake  in  refusing  to  halt 
at  the  word  of  command,  "is  a  stranger 
to  me— an  Englishman,  I  think." 
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"Yes,"  answered  Conyngham. 

The  old  soldier  looked  from  one  to 
the  other. 

"That  may  be,"  he  said;  "but  he 
sleeps  in  Konda  prison  to-night.  To- 
morrow the  captain-general  will  see  to 
it." 

"I  have  a  letter  to  the  captain-gen- 
eral," said  Conyngham,  who  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  packet  of  papers.  Among 
these  was  the  pink,  scented  envelope 
given  to  him  by  the  man  called  Larralde 
at  Algeciras.  He  had  forgotten  its  ex- 
istence, and  put  it  back  in  his  pocket 
with  a  smile.  Having  found  that  for 
which  he  sought,  he  gave  it  to  the 
guard,  who  read  the  address  in  silence, 
and  returned  the  letter. 

"You  I  know,"  he  said,  turning  to 
the  man  at  Conyngham's  side,  who 
merely  shrugged  his  shoulders;  "and 
Concepcion  Vara,  we  all  know  him." 

Concepcion  had  lighted  a  cigarette, 
and  was  murmuring  a  popular  air  with 
the  indifferent  patience  and  the  wan- 
dering eye  of  perfect  innocence.  The 
old  soldier  turned  and  spoke  in  an 
undertone  to  his  comrade,  who  went 
toward  the  dead  man  and  quietly  cov- 
ered his  face  with  the  folds  of  his  own 
faja  or  waistcloth.  This  he  weighted  at 
the  corners  with  stones,  carrying  out 
this  simple  office  to  the  dead  with  a 
suggestive  indifference.  To  this  day 
tue  guardia  civile  have  plenary  power 
to  shoot  whomsoever  they  think  fit, 
flight  and  resistance  being  equally 
fatal. 

No  more  heeding  the  dead  body  of 
the  man  whom  he  had  shot  than  he 
would  have  heeded  the  carcase  of  a  rat, 
the  elder  of  the  two  soldiers  now  gave 
the  order  to  march,  commanding  Con- 
cepcion to  lead  the  way. 

"It  will  not  be  worth  your  while  to 
risk  a  bullet  by  running  away,"  he  said. 
"This  time  it  is  probably  a  matter  of  a 
few  pounds  of  tobacco  only." 

The  evening  had  fallen  ere  the  silent 
party  caught  sight  of  the  town  of 
Ronda,  perched,  as  the  Moorish  strong- 
holds usually  are,  on  a  height.  Ronda, 
as  history  tells,  was  the  last  possession 
of  the  brave  and  gifted   Moslems  in 


Spain.  The  people  are  half-Moorish 
still,  and  from  the  barred  windows  look 
out  deep  almond  eyes  and  patient  faces 
that  have  no  European  feature.  The 
narrow  streets  were  empty  as  the  trav- 
ellers entered  the  town,  and  the  clatter 
of  the  mules,  slipping  and  stumbling  on 
the  cobble-stones,  brought  but  few  to 
the  doors  of  the  low-built  houses.  To 
enter  Ronda  from  the  south,  the 
traveller  must  traverse  the  Moorish 
town,  which  is  divided  from  the  Span- 
ish quarter  by  a  cleft  in  the  great  rock 
that  renders  the  town  impregnable  to 
all  attack.  Having  crossed  the  bridge 
spanning  the  great  gorge,  into  which 
the  sun  never  penetrates,  even  at  mid- 
day, the  party  emerged  into  the  broader 
streets  of  the  more  modern  town,  and, 
turning  to  the  right  through  a  high  gate- 
way, found  themselves  In  a  barrack- 
yard  of  the  guardia  civile. 

Chaptkb  VI. 

AT  BONDA. 

"Le  plus  grand  art  d'un  habile  horame  est  celui 
de  savoir  cacher  sou  habile  tA" 

When  Conyngham  awoke,  after  a 
night  conscientiously  spent  in  that  pro- 
found slumber  which  awaits  on  an  ex- 
cellent digestion  and  a  careless  heart, 
he  found  the  prison  attendant  at  his 
bedside.  A  less  easy-going  mind  would, 
perhaps,  have  leapt  to  some  nervous 
conclusion  at  the  sight  of  this  flerce- 
vlsaged  janitor,  who,  however,  carried 
nothing  more  deadly  in  his  hand  than  a 
card. 

"It  is  the  captain-general,"  said  he, 
"who  calls  at  this  early  hour.  His  ex- 
cellency's letter  has  been  delivered, 
and  the  captain-general  scarce  waited 
to  swallow  his   morning  chocolate." 

"Very  much  to  the  captain-general's 
credit,"  returned  Conyngham,  rising. 
"Cold  water,"  he  went  on,  "soap,  a 
towel,  and  my  baggage;  and  then  the 
captain-general." 

The  attendant,  with  an  odd  smile, 
procured  the  necessary  articles,  and 
when  the  Englishman  was  ready  led 
the  way  down-stairs.  He  was  a  solemn 
man  from  Galicia,  where  they  do  not 
smile. 
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In  the  patio  of  the  great  house,  once  a 
monastery,  now  converted  into  a  bar- 
rack for  the  guardia  civile,  a  small  man 
of  fifty  years  or  more  stood  smoking  a 
cigarette.  On  perceiving  Oonyngham 
he  came  forward,  with  outstretched 
hand  and  a  smile  which  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  angelic.  It  was  a  smile  at 
once  sympathetic  and  humorous,  veil- 
ing his  dark  eyes  between  lashes  almost 
closed,  parting  moustachioed  lips  to 
disclose  a  row  of  pearly  teeth. 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  ueneral  Vin- 
cente,  in  very  tolerable  English,  "I  am 
at  your  feet  That  such  a  mistake 
should  have  been  made  in  respect  to  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
my  old  friend,  General  Watterson— we 
fought  together  in  Wellington's  day— 
that  such  a  mistake  should  have  oc- 
curred overwhelms  me  with  shame." 

He  pressed  Conyngham's  hand  in 
both  of  his,  which  were  small  and 
white,  looked  up  into  his  face,  stepped 
back  and  broke  into  a  soft  laugh.  In- 
deed, his  voice  was  admirably  suited  to 
a  lady's  drawing-room,  and  suggested 
nought  of  the  camp  or  battlefield. 
From  the  handkerchief,  which  he  drew 
from  his  sleeve  and  passed  across  his 
white  moustache,  a  faint  scent  floated 
on  the  morning  air. 

"Are  you  General  Vincente?"  asked 
Conyngham. 

"Yes;  why  not?"  And  in  truth  the 
tone  of  the  Englishman's  voice  had  be- 
trayed a  scepticism  which  warranted 
the  question. 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  come  so 
early.  I  have  been  quite  comfortable, 
and  they  gave  me  a  good  supper  last 
night,"  said  Conyngham.  "Moreover, 
the  guardia  civile  are  in  no  way  to 
blame  for  my  arrest.  I  was  in  bad  com- 
pany, it  seems." 

"Yes;  your  companions  were  en- 
gaged in  carrying  ammunition  for  the 
Carlists.  We  have  wanted  to  lay  our 
hands  upon  them  for  some  weeks. 
Tney  have  carried  former  journeys  to 
a  successful  termination." 

He  laughed  and  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. 

"The  guide  Antonio  something  or 
other  died,  as  I  understand." 


"Well,  yes,  if  you  choose  to  put  it 
that  way,"  admitted  Oonyngham. 

The  general  raised  his  eyebrows  in  a 
gentle  grimace,  expressive  of  depreca- 
tion, with,  as  it  were,  a  small  solution 
of  sympathy,  indicated  by  the  moisture 
of  the  eye  for  the  family  of  Antonio 
something  or  other  in  their  bereave- 
ment. 

"And  the  other  man?  Seemed  a 
nice  enough  fellow,"  inquired  Conyng- 
ham. 

The  general  raised  one  gloved  hand, 
as  if  to  fend  off  some  approaching  ca- 
lamity. 

"He  died  this  morning  at  six  o'clock." 

Conyngham  looked  down  at  this  gen- 
tle soldier  with  a  dawning  light  of  com- 
prehension. This  might,  after  all,  be 
the  General  Vincente,  whom  he  had 
been  led  to  look  upon  as  the  fiercest  of 
the  Spanish  queen's  adherents. 

"Of  the  same  complaint?" 

"Of  the  same  complaint,"  answered 
the  general  softly.  He  slipped  his  hand 
within  Conyngham's  arm,  and  thus 
affectionately  led  him  across  the  patio 
toward  the  doorway,  where  sentinels 
stood  at  attention.  He  acknowledged 
the  attitude  of  his  subordinates  by  a 
friendly  nod;  indeed,  this  rosy-faced 
warrior  seemed  to  brim  over  with  the 
milk  of  human  kindness. 

"The  English,"  he  said,  pressing  his 
companion's  arm,  "have  been  too  use- 
ful to  us  for  me  to  allow  one  of  them 
to  remain  a  moment  longer  in  confine- 
ment. You  say  you  were  comfortable. 
I  hope  they  gave  you  a  clean  towel  and 
all  that." 

"Yes,    thanks,"   answered    Conyng- 
ham, suppressing  a  desire  to  laugh. 

"That  is  well.  Ronda  is  a  pleasant 
place,  as  you  will  find— most  interest- 
ing; Moorish  remains,  you  understand. 
I  will  send  my  servant  for  your  bag- 
gage, and,  of  course,  my  poor  house  is 
at  your  disposition.  You  will  stay  with 
me  until  we  can  find  some  work  for  you 
to  do.  You  wish  to  take  service  with 
us,  of  course?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Conyngham;  "rather 
thought  of  it,  if  you  will  have 
me." 

The  general  glanced  up  at  his  stal- 
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wart    companion    with    a    measuring 
eye. 

"My  house,"  he  said,  in  a  conversa- 
tional way,  as  if  only  desirous  of  mak- 
ing matters  as  pleasant  as  possible  in  a 
life  which  nature  had  Intended  to  be 
peaceful  and  sunny,  and  perhaps 
trifling,  but  which  the  wickedness  of 
men  had  rendered  otherwise—  "my 
house  is,  as  you  would  divine,  only  an 
official  residence,  but  pleasant  enough 
—pleasant  enough.  The  garden  is  dis- 
tinctly tolerable.  There  are  orange- 
trees  now  in  bloom,  so  sweet  of  scent." 

The  street  into  which  they  had  now 
emerged  was  no  less  martial  In  appear- 
ance than  the  barrack-yard,  and  while 
he  spoke  the  general  never  ceased  to 
disperse  his  kindly  little  nod,  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  in  response  to  mili- 
tary salutations. 

"We  have  quite  a  number  of  soldiers 
in  Ronda  at  present,"  he  said,  with  an 
affectionate  little  pressure  of  Conyng- 
ham's  arm,  as  if  to  indicate  his  appre- 
ciation of  such  protection  amid  these 
rough  men.  "There  is  a  great  talk  of 
some  rising  in  the  South— in  Andalusia 
—to  support  Sefior  Cabrera,  who  con- 
tinually threatens  Madrid.  A  great 
not— well,  not  perhaps  quite— eh?— a 
caballero,  a  gentleman.  A  pity,  is  it 
not?" 

"A  great  pity,"  answered  Conyng- 
ham,  taking  the  opportunity  at  last  af- 
forded him  of  getting  a  word  in. 

"One  must  be  prepared,"  went  on 
the  general,  with  a  good-natured  little 
sigh,  "for  such  measures.  There  are 
so  many  mistaken  enthusiasts.  Is  it 
not  so?  Such  men  as  your  countryman, 
Sefior  Flinter.  There  are  so  many  who 
are  stronger  Carlists  than  Don  Carlos 
himself— eh?" 

The  secret  of  conversational  success 
is  to  defer  to  one's  listener.  A  clever 
man  imparts  information  by  asking 
questions,  and  obtains  it  without  doing 
so. 

"This  is  my  poor  house,"  continued 
the  soldier,  and  as  he  spoke  he  beamed 
on  the  sentries  at  the  door.  "I  am  a 
widower,  but  God  has  given  me  a 
daughter,  who  is  now  of  an  age  to  rule 
my  household.    Estella  will  endeavor  to 


make  you  comfortable;  and  an  English- 
man, a  soldier,  will  surely  overlook 
some  small  defects." 

He  finished  with  a  good-natured 
laugh.  There  was  no  resisting  the 
sunny  good-humor  of  this  rotund  little 
officer  or  the  gladness  of  his  face.  His 
attitude  toward  the  world  was  one  of 
constant  endeavor  to  make  things 
pleasant  and  acquit  himself  to  his  best 
in  circumstances  far  beyond  his  merits 
or  capabilities.  He  was  one  who  had 
had  good  fortune  all  his  days.  Those 
who  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them 
are  never  much  impressed  by  their  bur- 
den. And  General  Vincente  had  the 
air  of  constantly  assuring  his  subordi- 
nates that  they  need  not  mind  him. 

The  house  to  which  he  conducted 
Conyngham  stood  on  the  broad  main 
street,  immediately  opposite  a  cluster 
of  shops  where  leather  bottles  were 
manufactured  and  sold.  It  was  a  large, 
gloomy  house,  with  a  patio  devoid  of 
fountain  and  even  of  the  usual  orange- 
trees  in  green  boxes. 

"Through  there  is  the  garden,  most 
pleasant  and  shady,"  said  the  general, 
indicating  a  doorway  with  the  riding- 
whip  he  carried. 

A  troop  of  servants  awaited  them  at 
the  foot  of  the  broad  Moorish  staircase, 
open  on  one  side  to  the  patio,  and  heav- 
ily carved  in  balustrade  and  cornice. 
These  gentlemen  bowed  gravely;  in- 
deed, they  were  so  numerous,  that  the 
majority  of  them  must  have  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  cultivate  this  dignified 
salutation. 

"The  sefiorita?"  inquired  the  gen- 
eral. 

"The  sefiorita  is  in  the  garden,  ex- 
cellency," answered  one  with  the  air  of 
a  courtier. 

"Then  let  us  go  there  at  once,"  said 
General  Vincente,  turning  to  Conyng- 
ham and  gripping  his  arm  affection- 
ately. 

They  passed  through  a  doorway, 
whither  two  men  had  hurried  to  open 
the  heavy  doors,  and  the  scent  of  violets 
and  mignonette,  of  orange  in  bloom, 
and  of  a  hundred  opening  buds  swept 
across  their  faces.  The  brilliant  sun- 
light  almost   dazzled    eyes    that    had 
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grown  accustomed  to  the  cool  shade  of 
the  patio,  for  Ronda  is  one  of  the  sunni- 
est spots  on  earth,  and  here  the  warmth 
is  rarely  oppressive.  The  garden  was 
Moorish,  and  running  water  in  aque- 
ducts of  marble,  yellow  with  stupendous 
age,  murmured  in  the  shade  of  tropical 
plants.  A  fountain  plashed  and  chat- 
tered softly,  like  the  whispering  of  chil- 
dren. The  pathways  were  paved  with 
a  fine  white  gravel  of  broken  marble. 
Tnere  was  no  weed  amid  the  flowers. 
It  seemed  a  paradise  to  Conyngham, 
fresh  from  the  grey  and  mournful 
Northern  winter,  and  no  part  of  this 
wearyt  busy  world,  for  here  was  rest 
and  silence,  and  that  sense  of  eternity 
which  is  only  conveyed  by  the  continu- 
ous voice  of  running  or  falling  water, 
it  was  hard  to  believe  that  this  was  real 
and  earthly.  Conyngham  rubbed  his 
eyes,  and  instinctively  turned  to  look 
at  his  companion,  who  was  as  unreal  as 
his  surroundings.  A  round-faced, 
chubby  little  man,  with  a  tender  mouth 
and  moist,  dark  eyes,  looking  kindly 
out  upon  the  world,  who  called  himself 
General  Vincente,  and  the  name  was 
synonymous  in  all  Spain  with  blood- 
thirstiness  and  cruelty,  with  daring  and 
an  unsparing  generalship. 

"Come,"  said  he,  "let  us  look  for 
Estella." 

He  led  the  way  along  a  path  winding 
among  almond  and  peach  trees  in  full 
bloom,  in  the  shadow  of  the  weird 
eucalyptus  and  the  feathery  pepper- 
tree.  Then  with  a  little  word  of 
pleasure  he  hurried  forward. 

Conyngham  caught  sight  of  a  black 
dress  and  a  black  mantilla,  of  fair 
golden  hair,  and  a  fan  upraised  against 
the  rays  of  the  sun. 

"Estella,  here  Is  a  guest.  Mr.  Co- 
nyngham, one  of  the  brave  Englishmen 
who  remember  Spain  in  her  time  of 
trouble." 

Conyngham  bowed  with  a  greater 
ceremony  than  we  observe  to-day,  and 
stood  upright  to  look  upon  that  which 
was  for  him,  from  that  moment,  the 
fairest  face  in  the  world.  As  to  some 
men  success  or  failure  seems  to  come 
early  and  in  one  bound,  so  for  some 
Love  lies  long  in  ambush,  to  shoot  at 


length  a  single  and  certain  shaft.  Co- 
nyngham looked  at  Estella  Vincente, 
his  gay  blue  eyes  meeting  her  dark 
glance  with  a  frankness  which  was 
characteristic,  and  knew  from  that  in- 
stant that  his  world  held  no  other 
woman.  It  came  to  him  as  a  flash  of 
lightning  that  left  his  former  life  grey 
and  neutral,  and  yet  he  was  conscious 
or  no  surprise,  but  rather  of  a  feeling  of 
having  found  something  which  he  had 
long  sought. 

The  girl  acknowledged  his  salutation 
with  a  little  inclination  of  the  head,  and 
a  smile  which  was  only  of  the  lips,  for 
her  eyes  remained  grave  and  deep.  She 
had  all  the  dignity  of  carriage  famous 
in  Castilian  women,  though  her  figure 
was  youthful  still  and  slight.  Her  face 
was  a  clean-cut  oval,  with  lips  that 
were  still  and  proud,  and  a  delicately 
aquiline  nose. 

MMy  daughter  speaks  English  better 
than  I  do,"  went  on  the  general,  in  the 
garrulous  voice  of  an  exceedingly 
domesticated  man.  "She  has  been  at 
school  in  England,  at  the  suggestion  of 
my  dear  friend  Watterson— with  his 
daughters,  in  fact." 

"And  must  have  found  It  dull  and 
grey  enough  compared  to  Spain,"  said 
Conyngham. 

"Ah!  then  you  like  Spain,"  said  the 
general  eagerly.  "It  is  so  with  all  the 
English.  We  have  something  in  com- 
mon despite  the  Armada,  eh?— some- 
thing in  manner  and  in  appearance, 
too;  is  it  not  so?" 

He  left  Conyngham  and  walked 
slowly  on  with  one  hand  at  his  daugh- 
ter's waist. 

"I  was  very  happy  in  England,"  said 
Estella  to  Conyngham,  who  walked  at 
her  other  side;  "but  happier  still  to  get 
home  to  Spain." 

Her  voice  was  rather  low,  and  Co- 
nyngham had  an  odd  sensation  of  hav- 
ing heard  it  before. 

"Why  did  you  leave  your  home?"  she 
continued,  in  a  leisurely,  conversa- 
tional way,  which  seemed  natural  to  the 
environments. 

The  question  rather  startled  the  En- 
glishman, for  the  only  answer  seemed 
to  be  that  he  had  quitted  England  in 
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order  to  come  to  Ronda  and  to  her, 
following  the  path  in  life  that  Fate 
had  assigned  to  him. 

"We  have  troubles  in  England  also 
—political  troubles,"  he  said,  after  a 
pause. 

"The  Chartists,"  said  the  general 
cheerfully.  "We  know  all  about  them, 
for  we  have  the  English  newspapers. 
I  procure  them  in  order  to  have  reliable 
news  of  Spain." 

He  broke  off  with  a  little  laugh,  and 
looked  toward  his  daughter. 

"In  the  evening  Estella  reads  them 
to  me.  And  it  was  on  account  of  the 
Chartists  that  you  left  England?" 

"Yes." 

"Ah!  you  are  a  Chartist,  Mr.  Co- 
nyngham." 

"Yes,"  admitted  the  Englishman  after 
a  pause,  and  he  glanced  at  Estella. 


From  The  National  Review. 
GIBBON'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

We  are  all  grateful  to  Lord  Sheffield 
for  the  publication  of  the  original  doc- 
uments out  of  which  Gibbon's  "Me- 
moirs of  my  Life  and  Writings"  was 
constructed.  It  is  curious  to  see  a 
great  work  in  its  early  stages,  and  the 
new  letters  now  published  help  to  fill 
out  and  complete  a  picture  sufficiently 
familiar  in  outline.  The  first  Lord 
Sheffield  had  indeed  done  his  work  of 
editing  and  piecing  together  so  well 
that  there  is  little  that  amounts  to  a 
fresh  revelation  of  character.  The 
new  volumes  rather  justify  or 
strengthen  than  modify  in  any  sensible 
degree  the  impression  of  the  familiar 
book.  Gibbon's  characteristic  good 
fortune  has  followed  him  even  now. 
We  see  that  the  temporary  suppression 
of  the  documents  was  as  right  as  their 
ultimate  publication.  What  would 
once  have  been  superfluous  or  improper 
for  publication  is  now  interesting  ma- 
terial for  explaining  the  claim  of  a 
classical  biography. 

All  critics  agree  that  Gibbon's  auto- 
biography is  a     model     in     its     way. 


Every  autobiography  is  interesting, 
even  when  it  unveils  a  mere  time- 
server  and  hypocrite  like  Bubb  Dod- 
ington.  It  is  curious  to  know  how  a 
thoroughly  mean  nature  is  justified  to 
itself.  Other  memoirs  have  a  higher 
interest,  because  they  record  the  as- 
pirations of  men  of  genius,  who  have 
yet  wasted  half  their  energy  through 
the  caprices  of  fortune  or  misjudgment 
of  their  own  powers.  But  Gibbon's  has 
the  very  rare  and  peculiar  charm  of 
recording  complete  success  and  what 
may  in  one  sense  be  called  perfection 
of  character.  I  certainly  do  not  attrib- 
ute to  Gibbon  moral  perfection  in  an 
absolute  sense.  He  bad  his  little  weak- 
nesses, and  anybody  who  pleases  may 
expatiate  upon  them  for  our  edifica- 
tion. By  perfection  I  only  Intend  per- 
fection relatively  to  a  given  purpose, 
and  consequently  that  peculiar  balance 
or  harmony  of  all  the  faculties  which 
enables  a  man  to  get  the  very  greatest 
possible  result  out  of  given  abilities. 
Moralists  may  perhaps  maintain  that 
there  is  properly  only  one  ideal.  I  will 
not  argue  the  point.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  may  also  say  that  there  are 
many  moral  types,  each  of  which  has 
its  value,  and  may  play  a  useful  part 
in  the  whole  order  of  society.  A  career 
which  is  a  systematic  application  of  a 
single  governing  principle  has  at  least 
an  aesthetic,  if  not  a  purely  ethical, 
charm.  It  represents  a  successful  ex- 
periment worth  noting  in  the  great  act 
of  life.  The  subject  may  not  be  a  saint 
or  a  hero— Gibbon  certainly  was 
neither— but  under  some  conditions  he 
may  achieve  results  of  which  the  saint 
and  hero  would  be  incapable.  We  may 
prefer  Chatham  or  Clive  or  Wesley  to 
Gibbon;  but  if  he  had  followed  any  of 
their  examples,  we  should  have  lost 
something  which  the  whole  generation 
could  not  have  supplied  without  him. 
The  course  of  intellectual  development 
would  have  been  sensibly  different. 
Gibbon's  type,  no  doubt,  was  the  epi- 
curean. Pleasure,  he  would  frankly 
admit,  is  the  true  end  of  life.  But 
pleasure  to  him,  though  it  did  not  en- 
tirely exclude  the  grosser  elements,  and 
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might  occasionally  be  sought  even  at 
a  militia  mess-table,  or  in  the  more  ele- 
gant dissipation  at  Al mack's,  included 
a  strenuous  and  ceaseless  exertion  of 
the  intellect  upon  worthy  ends.  It  in- 
cluded, too,  if  not  romantic  devotion, 
yet  fidelity  in  friendship,  and  the 
hearty  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  phi- 
losophers and  statesmen.  A  higher  as 
well  as  a  lower  strain  of  moral  purpose 
would  have  disqualified  Gibbon  for  the 
one  great  work  which  he  achieved. 
Had,  in  short,  a  superhuman  being 
been  required  to  fit  such  an  intellect 
with  the  character  best  able  to  turn  it 
to  account  or  to  fit  the  character  with 
the  most  appropriate  intellect,  he  could 
not  have  devised  a  better  combination. 
Gomte  prefixes  to  his  system  of  phi- 
losophy the  motto  from  Alfred  de 
Vigny:  Qu'est  ce  qu'une  grande  vie? 
Une  pensee  de  la  jeunesse  executee 
l'par  age  mur.  Judged  by  that  test, 
Gibbon's  life  was  of  the  greatest.  How 
rare  is  the  realization  of  the  maxim  in 
any  department  of  life  need  hardly  be 
said.  We  have  just  been  congratulat- 
ing Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  labors  of  a  life-time  de- 
voted to  a  single  purpose.  There  can- 
not, I  think,  be  too  hearty  a  recognition 
of  the  great  moral  qualities  Implied. 
A  retrospect  of  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy would  show  how  few  are  the  ca- 
reers to  be  compared  to  it.  In  poetry, 
Dante  is  of  course  the  great  instance 
of  complete  achievement;  Milton,  too, 
may  be  said  to  have  carried  out  in 
"Paradise  Lost"  the  purpose  of  his 
youth;  but  the  works  even  of  our 
greatest  poets  are  mainly  a  collection 
of  short  flights  Instead  of  a  continuous 
evolution  of  a  lifelong  scheme.  In  his- 
tory Gibbon's  great  book  stands  almost 
alone  in  English  literature.  The  one 
British  author  of  his  own  day,  whose 
work  could  in  any  department  stand  a 
comparison  in  these  qualities  was 
Adam  Smith,  whose  "Wealth  of  Na- 
tions" appeared  In  the  same  year  with 
the  first  volume  of  the  "Decline  and 
Fall."  That,  too,  was  the  product  of 
many  years'  concentrated  effort  upon 
a  task  early  taken  up.    At  the  present 


day,  if  we  take  for  granted  the  conven- 
tional lamentations,  the  chances  of 
such  achievement  are  smaller  than 
ever.  We  are,  our  sentimentalists 
complain,  too  hurried  and  jaded  by  the 
excitement  of  modern  society  to  devote 
ourselves  to  a  single  purpose.  We 
"fluctuate  idly  without  term  or  scope;" 
and  "each  half  lives  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent lives."  Our  works  are  frag- 
mentary because  we  live  in  a  perpet- 
ual hurry.  We  also  suffer,  indeed, 
from  the  opposite  evil.  Modern  au- 
thors often  contrive  to  write  books 
quite  long  enough;  and  undertake  suffi- 
ciently gigantic  tasks.  Unfortunately, 
the  vast  accumulation  of  materials  and 
the  demand  for  exhaustive  enquiry 
overpowers  the  conscientious  writer, 
unless  he  be  a  German  professor,  and 
then  is  rather  apt  to  extinguish  his  vi- 
vacity. 

I  am,  I  confess,  rather  suspicious  of 
these  lamentations,  but,  without  sug- 
gesting possible  answers  or  qualifica- 
tions, they  no  doubt  explain  one  cause 
of  the  peculiar  pleasure  of  transport- 
ing ourselves  to  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  when  political  revolu- 
tions and  mechanical  inventions  had 
not  yet  turned  things  topsy-turvy. 
When  I  indulge  in  day-dreams,  I  take 
flight  with  the  help  of  Gibbon,  or  Bos- 
well,  or-  Horace  Walpole,  to  that  de- 
lightful period.  I  take  the  precaution, 
of  course,  to  be  born  the  son  of  a  prime 
minister,  or,  at  least,  within  the 
charmed  circle  where  sinecure  offices 
may  be  the  reward  of  a  judicious 
choice  of  parents.  There,  methinks, 
would  be  enjoyment,  more  than  in  this 
march  of  mind,  as  well  as  more  than  in 
the  state  of  nature  on  the  islands 
where  one  is  mated  with  a  squalid 
savage.  I  can  there  have  philosophy 
enough  to  justify  at  once  my  self-com- 
placency in  my  wisdom  and  acquies- 
cence in  established  abuses.  I  make 
the  grand  tour  for  a  year  or  two  on  the 
Continent,  and  find  myself  at  once  rec- 
ognized as  a  philosopher  and  states- 
man, simply  because  I  am  an  English- 
man. I  become  an  honorary  member 
of  the  tacit  cosmopolitan  association  of 
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philosophers,  which  formed  Parisian 
salons,  or  collected  round  Voltalra  at 
Ferney.  I  bring  home  a  sufficient 
number  of  pictures  to  ornament  a  com- 
fortable villa  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames;  and  form  a  good  solid  library 
in  which  I  write  books  for  the  upper 
circle,  without  bothering  myself  about 
the  social  question  or  bimetallism,  or 
swallowing  masses  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  to  keep  myself  up  to 
date.  I  belong  to  a  club  or  two  in  Lon- 
don, with  Johnson  and  Charles  Fox, 
the  authors  and  the  men  of  fashioii, 
and  in  which  I  can  "fold  my  legs  and 
have  my  talk  out,"  and  actually  hear 
talk  which  is  worth  writing  down.  If 
I  do  not  aspire  to  be  one  of  the  great 
triumvirate  of  which  Gibbon  was 
proud  to  be  a  member,  I  fancy  at  least 
that  I  can  allow  my  thoughts  to  ripen 
and  mellow  into  something  as  neat  and 
rounded  as  becomes  a  fine  gentleman. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  this  plan  In- 
volves certain  postulates.  It  might  be 
that  in  the  real  eighteenth  century  I 
should  have  turned  my  opportunities 
to  bad  account.  I  might  become  a 
mere  dilettante  or  a  mere  sensualist. 
What  is  remarkable  in  Gibbon  is  the 
felicity  with  which  his  peculiar  talents 
and  temperament  fitted  in  with  the  ac- 
cidents of  his  life,  as  though  by  a  spe- 
cially devised  arrangement.  It  maybe 
worth  while  to  note  in  some  detail  the 
curious  play  of  external  circumstance 
and  mental  and  moral  constitution 
which  went  to  produce  this  unique  re- 
sult; to  observe  how  dexterously  for- 
tune combined  all  the  external  ele- 
ments which  were  necessary  to  mould 
and  direct  a  great  historian.  Much 
that  looked  like  misfortune  was  an  es- 
sential blessing  in  disguise;  a  fact 
which  does  not  diminish  Gibbon's 
credit  for  taking  the  hints  in  the  right 
way.  In  his  own  summary  he  admits 
that  he  has  "drawn  a  high  prize  in  the 
lottery  of  life."  A  cheerful  temper, 
equable,  though  not  vigorous  health, 
and  a  "golden  mediocrity  of  fortune," 
are  the  chief  advantages  which  he 
enumerates.  On  the  last  circumstance 
he  makes  an  instructive  comment  else- 


where. Wretched,  he  says,  is  the  work 
of  the  man  whose  daily  diligence  has 
to  be  stimulated  by  daily  hunger.  The 
author  of  the  splendid  eulogium  upon 
Fielding,  the  friend  of  Goldsmith  and 
associate  of  Johnson,  should  perhaps 
have  admitted  that  poverty  was  not  of 
necessity  paralyzing.  Yet  It  is  true 
that  no  denizen  of  Grub  Street  could 
have  produced  such  a  work  as  the  "De- 
cline and  Fall,"  and  that  with  Gibbon's 
delicacy  of  constitution  life  in  that  re- 
gion would  have  been  ruinous.  A  com- 
bination of  wide  research  and  leisurely 
reduction  of  chaotic  materials  into  a 
well-ordered  whole  would  have  been 
Impossible  for  him  with  a  printer's 
devil  always  round  the  corner.  Had 
he  had  greater  wealth,  on  the  other 
hand— had  his  grandfather  not  been 
ruined  by  the  South  Sea  speculation, 
or  his  father  been  capable  of  retriev- 
ing instead  of  damaging  his  fortunes, 
Gibbon  would  have  been  exposed  to 
possibly  fatal  temptations.  He  might 
have  dissipated  his  powers,  and  be- 
come a  luxurious  "virtuoso,"  like  Hor- 
ace Walpole,  and  he  still  more  prob- 
ably might  have  been  swept  Into  the 
political  vortex,  the  temptations  of 
which,  as  It  was,  were  almost  fatal  to, 
the  conclusion  of  the  history.  The 
class,  again,  to  which  he  belonged  was, 
with  all  its  faults,  accessible  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  time!  and  had  some  excuse 
for  considering  itself  to  be  leading  the 
van  of  European  civilization.  En- 
gland was  still  held  on  the  Continent 
to  be  the  model  land  of  political  and 
religious  freedom;  and  the  French  phi- 
losophers who  ruled  the  world  of 
thought  were  still  sitting  at  the  feet 
of  Locke  and  Newton.  It  is  true  that 
the  education  which  a  young  Briton  re- 
ceived was  not  exactly  calculated  to 
produce  philosophers.  Gibbon  ob- 
serves that  "a  finished  scholar  may 
emerge  from  the  head  of  Westminster 
or  Eton  in  total  ignorance  of  the  busi- 
ness and  conversation  of  English  gen- 
tlemen" of  the  period.  All  that  was 
positively  done  was  to  instil  a  little 
grammar,  at  the  expense  of  "many 
tears  and  some  blood."    A  lad  of  spirit 
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got  some  useful  knowledge,  as  Gibbon 
thinks,  and  some,  it  is  to  be  feared,  by 
no  means  useful,  from  the  rough  free- 
dom of  the  public  schools.  Gibbon's 
delicacy  forced  him  to  supplement  his 
grammatical  studies,  not  by  boxing  or 
cricket,  but  by  reading.  The  grammar 
at  least  taught  a  thoughtful  lad  the 
value  of  accurate  knowledge  within  a 
very  narrow  sphere.  Meanwhile,  at 
twelve  he  knew  Pope's  "Homer"  and 
"The  Arabian  Nights"  by  heart;  and 
at  fourteen  the  future  historian  was  al- 
ready swallowing  "crude  lumps"  of 
Speed,  Rapin,  and  many  standard 
works  on  history  and  travel.  He  tells 
us  how,  at  that  period,  he  was  "im- 
mersed in  the  passage  of  the  Goths 
over  the  Danube"  when  the  dinner-bell 
dragged  him  from  his  intellectual 
feast.  By  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had 
* 'exhausted  all  that  could  be  learnt  In 
English  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians,  the 
Tartars  and  the  Turks;"  he  was 
"guessing  at  the  French  of  d'Herbelot 
and  construing  the  barbarous  Latin  of 
Pocock's  "Albufaragius."  A  neglect 
which  might  have  been  fatal  to  others 
was  just  what  Gibbon  required;  and 
,  the  incapacity  of  his  schoolmasters  one 
of  the  first  fortunate  elements  In  his 
surroundings.  It  gives  one  a  pang  to 
think  of  the  probable  fate,  of  a  modern 
Gibbon.  Even  ill-health  would  hardly 
save  him  from  the  clutches  of  the 
crammer;  or  prevent  so  promising  a 
victim  from  being  forced  upon  the  re- 
flection that  a  knowledge  of  Turks  and 
Tartars  would  not  pay  in  a  competi- 
tive examination. 

Feeble  health  and  the  absence  of  all 
judicious  training  had  thus  enabled 
Gibbon  to  recognize,  however  dimly, 
the  career  for  which  he  was  predes- 
tined. At  first  sight  it  would  seem 
that  the  merits  of  Oxford  in  the  way  of 
neglect  would  be  carried  to  excess. 
Even  here,  such  was  the  singular  fe- 
licity of  his  life,  the  result  was  exactly 
what  was  required.  What  would  have 
happened  to  Gibbon  if  the  tutor  who 
"remembered  that  he  had  a  salary  to 
receive  and  only  forgot  that  he  had  a 
duty  to  perform,"  had  put  his  memory 
to  the  proper  use?     Gibbon,  who  was 


essentially  docile  and  placid  by  tem- 
perament, might  easily  have  been 
made  into  a  model  pedant— a  Doctor 
Parr  or  Tom  Warton  of  monstrous 
erudition  and  Inadequate  performance. 
He  might  have  cherished  a  decaying 
Jacobitism  in  comfortable,  common 
rooms;  and,  as  he  puts  it,  have  sunk 
into  the  "fat  slumbers  of  the  Church." 
The  deliverance  came  by  the  most  ap- 
parently unfavorable  turn  of  fortune. 
Gibbon's  conversion  to  Catholicism  ap- 
peared in  later  life  to  himself  and  to 
others  to  be  a  mere  boyish  freak.  He 
could  only  wonder  how  he  had  ever 
believed  such  nonsense.  Of  course  the 
conversion  of  a  lad  just  sixteen  was  a 
superficial  process.  His  imagination 
had  not  been  swayed  by  the  aesthetic 
charm  of  the  Church,  nor  did  he  come 
as  one  wearied  by  sceptical  wander- 
ings and  longing  for  spiritual  slavery. 
He  was  apparently  the  victim  of  a 
single  argument,  and  convictions  so 
produced  are  easily  modified.  But  the 
argument  was  also  curiously  charac- 
teristic. The  lad  had  been  left  to  wan- 
der rough  in  theological  as  other  liter- 
ature, guided  only  "by  the  dim  light  of 
his  catechism,"  and  his  omnivorous  ap- 
petite for  all  knowledge  was  stimu- 
lated by  the  contemporary  controversy. 
Conyers  Middleton  was  then  making  a 
sensation  resembling  that  created 
about  a  century  afterwards  by  "Es- 
says and  Reviews."  The  old  deistical 
movement  In  his  hands  was  becoming 
mainly  historical  instead  of  metaphys- 
ical. It  raised,  therefore,  the  great 
problem  to  which  Gibbon  was  substan- 
tially to  devote  his  life.  The  free- 
thinker held  that  the  Church  had  not, 
and  had  never  had,  miraculous  pow- 
ers; the  Catholic  that  it  had  such  pow- 
ers formerly  and  possessed  them  still; 
and  the  Protestant  that  the  powers  bad 
disappeared  at  some  date  which  it  was 
rather  difficult  to  fix.  To  Gibbon  the 
Protestant  view  seemed  to  be  illogical. 
So  it  still  seemed  when  he  wrote  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  his  history.  As, 
however,  he  was  not  prepared  to  give 
up  the  miraculous  power  altogether, 
and  as  he  knew  enough  to  see  that  it 
was  claimed  long  after  some    of    the 
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Catholic  dogmas  were  current,  he 
adopted  the  Church  which  held  at  least 
a  logical  position.  Of  the  logic  of  this 
argument  I  say  nothing;  but  its  power 
over  Gibbon  is  one  more  proof  that  he 
was  a  heaven-born  historian.  He  tells 
us  that  his  own  memory  convinced  him 
of  the  fallacy  of  the  opinion  held  by 
Johnson  and  Reynolds  that  a  man  of 
ability  could  turn  his  powers  in  any  di- 
rection. His  own  Idiosyncrasy  was  too 
unequivocal.  A  poet  may  perhaps  be 
content  to  think  of  the  past  as  the  re- 
gion of  romance  and  wonder;  the  born 
historian  is  one  who  feels  instinctively 
that  the  men  of  old  were  governed  by 
the  laws  which  are  operative  now;  he 
takes  for  granted  the  continuity  of  his- 
tory. Both  the  consummation  and  the 
start  of  Gibbon's  career  represented 
this  instinctive  conviction.  He  was  al- 
ready not  only  reading  ecclesiastical 
history,  but  reading  it  as  a  record  of 
real  events,  not  as  a  mere  compendium 
of  dates  and  names.  His  great  work 
was  to  bridge  the  interval  between 
ancient  and  modern  history;  and  his 
boyish  understanding  had  already  been 
impressed  by  the  identity  of  the  great 
institution  which  connects  the  two 
periods. 

The  most  fortunate,  perhaps,  of  all 
the  turns  of  fate  now  followed.  Gib- 
bon's father  was  apparently  not  a  great 
philosopher  nor  a  very  wise  man;  but 
he  took,  by  a  kind  of  dumb  Instinct,  or 
through  occult  influence  of  the  wm's 
presiding  star,  the  very  best  course  that 
could  have  been  taken.  Gibbon's  exile 
to  Lausanne  was  meant  to  break  off 
his  old  connections.  It  succeeded,  and  it 
placed  him  in  a  frugal  and  industrious 
circle,  with  no  such  distractions  as 
tempted  luxurious  youths  at  Oxford. 
He  could  fairly  devote  his  whole  time 
to  intellectual  employment.  The  father 
had  counted,  apparently,  upon  the  dia- 
lectical skill  of  the  Swiss  tutor.  The 
"intermixture  of  sects"  had,  as  Gibbon 
remarks,  made  the  Swiss  clergy  acute 
controversialists,  and  the  worthy  Pa- 
villard  pointed  out  to  him  the  errors  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  proved  that  it 
could  derive  no  authority  from  St. 
Peter,  and  that   "transubstantion"   (as 


Gibbon  calls  it)  was  a  modern  fiction. 
This  may  have  been  all  very  well;  but 
Pavillard,  spite  of  a  little  vanity,  was 
also  a  man  of  excellent  sense,  and  saw 
that  the  true  remedy  was  to  stimulate 
Gibbon  to  reflect  for  himself,  without 
obtrusively  guiding  his  thoughts.    Gib- 
bon expresses  his  wonder  that  no  Cath- 
olic priest  had  been  told  off  to  keep  the 
young  convert.    He  might  have  been 
induced  to  make  constancy  to  his  creed 
a  point  of  honor.    Fortunately,  he  had 
been  touched  by  a  more  stimulating  in- 
fluence.   The  clergy  of  the    Pays    de 
Vaud  had,  as  Gibbon  says,  become  lib- 
eral  under  the  influence  of   Crousaz, 
known  to  Englishmen  chiefly  as     the 
assailant  of  Pope,  a  ponderous  writer 
upon  logic  and  a  disciple    of     Locke. 
Gibbon     read     Crousaz's     logic      and 
Locke's  essay,  and  imbibed  ideas  un- 
known to,  or  dreaded  by,  the  Jacobite 
dons  at  Oxford.    At  Lausanne,  more- 
over, he  had  the  honor  of  introduction 
to  the  great  Voltaire.    Voltaire,  indeed, 
appeared  to  him  chiefly  in  the  character 
of  dramatist  and  actor.   Gibbon  speaks 
with  moderate  enthusiasm  of  a  man 
who,  considered  as  a  historian,  neces- 
sarily seemed  superficial  and  Inaccurate 
to  his  critic.    The    names    thus   men- 
tioned are  enough  to  suggest  what  had 
really  happened.    Gibbon,  had  ceased, 
as    he    tells  us,  to  be  an  Englishman. 
French  had  become  more    natural    to 
him  than  his  own  language;  and  his 
friends  held  that  he  had  suffered  "a 
serious  and  irreparable"  mischief.    Gib- 
bon had,  however,  become  not  a  Swiss 
nor  a  Frenchman,  but  a  cosmopolitan. 
He  had  been  initiated  into  the  free- 
masonry of  the  most  enlightened  cir- 
cles of  Europe.    "Whatever  have  been 
the  fruits  of  his  education,"  he  says, 
they  "must  be  ascribed"  to  his  "fortu- 
nate banishment."      Instead  of  being 
"steeped  in  port  and  prejudice  among 
the  monks  of  Oxford"  he  had  breathed 
a  larger  air  and  had  become  familiar 
with  the  thoughts  which  were  shaking 
the  whole  intellectual  fabric    of     the 
time.    He  could  look  at    history,     not 
from  an  insular  point  of  view,  or  in  the 
interests  of  some  narrow  set  of  dogmas, 
but    from     the    widest    philosophical 
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standing-ground  of  the  period.  For  the 
present,  indeed,  history  seems  to  have 
been  rather  in.  the  background.  He 
threw  himself  upon  classical  literature 
with  an  appetite  which  never  failed 
him  in  later  years.  He  read  the  great 
authors,  though  his  Greek  still  re- 
mained imperfect,  not  for  any  narrow 
purpose,  but  as  one  who  is  to  make 
them  bosom  companions  for  life.  Cic- 
ero's writings  first  fascinated  him. 
and  he  read  not  only  to  appreciate  the 
style,  but  for  the  "admirable  lessons" 
of  conduct  "applicable  to  almost  every 
situation  of  public  and  private  life." 
Then,  in  twenty-seven  months,  he  read 
through  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Latin 
classics;  and,  what  is  characteristic, 
his  review  "though  rapid  was  neither 
hasty  nor  superficial."  He  made  ab- 
stracts, worked  hard  at  difficult  pas- 
sages, and  followed  out  every  subsidi- 
ary line  of  enquiry  which  suggested 
itself.  He  tells  us  at  a  later  time  how, 
before  reading  a  new  book,  he  took  a 
solitary  walk  and  reflected  carefully 
upon  the  state  of  his  knowledge,  that 
he  might  judge  what  benefit  ho  re- 
ceived from  his  author.  So  he  pre- 
pared himself  afterwards  for  his 
Italian  Journey,  not  by  buying  a  Mur- 
ray's handbook— the  reason  is  obvious 
—but  by  writing  a  handbook  for  him- 
self, in  which  were  collected  all  the 
classical  passages  bearing  upon  the 
geography  of  the  country.  To  have  all 
your  existing  knowledge  well  arranged 
and  thoroughly  in  hand  was,  he  felt, 
the  best  way  to  add  to  it  Omnivorous 
reader  as  he  was,  he  accepts  the  prin- 
ciple turn  multa,  sed  multum,  and  made 
his  ground  sure  at  every  step.  In  other 
words,  he  had  the  true  scholar's  in- 
stinct, but  duly  controlled  by  the  phil- 
osophic turn  for  meditation  upon  gen- 
eral principles.  He  would  indulge  in 
minute  researches,  but  would  never 
lose  himself  in  the  multiplicity  of  de- 
tails. His  mode  of  writing  shows  the 
same  perception.  He  used,  as  he  tells 
us,  to  "cast  a  long  paragraph  in  a  sin- 
gle mould,"  to  "try  it  by  his  ear,"  and 
to  "suspend  the  action  of  the  pen  till  he 
had  given  the  last  polish  to  his  work." 
Most  of  us,  I  fear,  think  that  we  have 


done  enough  when  we  begin  a  single 
sentence  with  an  approximate  guess 
at  the  way  of  getting  out  of  it.  xhe 
man  who  composes  by  paragraphs  will 
also  frame  his  chapters  with  a  view  to 
their  position  in  an  organic  whole. 
The  philosophy  into  which  Gibbon  was 
initiated  was  congenial  to  his  method. 
The  great  writers  of  the  day  asked, 
above  all  things,  for  good,  sweeping 
formulae,  and  they  preferred  such  as 
could  be  packed  into  an  epigram.  The 
French  influence,  as  Mr.  Cotter  Mori- 
son  remarks,  was  especially  valuable. 
A  Frenchman,  whatever  his  faults,  al- 
ways recognizes  the  truth,  too  often 
forgotten  elsewhere,  that  every  chap- 
ter of  a  book  should  be  written  with 
reference  to  the  whole.  There  should 
be  a  central,  animating  idea.  Gibbon's 
own  view  is  indicated  in  his  very  in- 
teresting though  crude  French  essay 
on  the  study  of  literature,  written 
(1718-19)  at  the  beginning  of  his  lit- 
erary career.  It  was  intended  to  de- 
fend the  doctrine,  less  needed,  one 
might  have  supposed,  then  than  now, 
that  literature  should  not  be  dethroned 
by  the  mathematical  and  physical  sci- 
ences. But  he  argues  that  a  true  ap- 
preciation of  literature  demands  wide 
knowledge  and  thorough  study.  He 
insists  upon  the  close  connection  of  all 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  declares 
that  if  a  philosopher  is  not  always  a 
historian,  a  historian  should  always  be 
a  philosopher.  He  should  be  tracing 
the  operation  of  general  causes.  He 
should  deal  with  apparent  trifles;  not 
out  of  mere  curiosity  or  love  of  the  pic- 
turesque, but  because  they  are  often 
the  clearest  Indications  of  principles  of 
wide  application.  He  should  enquire, 
for  example,  into  the  origin  of  gro- 
tesque mythologies,  and  might  even,  as 
he  points  out,  find  out  valuable  hints  in 
the  moral  notions  of  an  "Iroquois." 
Though  ill-arranged  and  disjointed,  the 
essay  thus  shows  glimpses  of  methods 
which  have  since  assumed  greater  im- 
portance. 

So  far,  fate,  acting  upon  Gibbon's  idi- 
osyncrasies, had  prepared  him  for  his 
great  work.  But  his  presiding  genius 
had  still  to  guard  against  various  dan- 
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gers.  Gibbon  might  have  rivalled  the 
erudition  of  a  German  professor,  and 
polished  it  with  some  of  the  skill  of  a 
French  literary  artist.  But  the  his- 
torian wants  something  more;  the  infu- 
sion of  practical  instinct  which  comes 
from  familiarity  with  actual  affairs, 
and  should  give  reality  to  his  narrative. 
Gibbon  was  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a 
"book  in  breeches;"  his  detachment 
from  his  own  country  had  made  him 
cosmopolitan,  but  it  had  left  him  a  se- 
cluded student.  He  had  formed  his 
lifelong  and  invaluable  friendship  with 
Deyverdun,  one  of  those  rare  and  de- 
lightful associations  which  are  only 
formed  in  youth  and  by  close  com- 
munity of  Intellectual  tastes.  But  Dey- 
verdun hung  "loose  upon  society;"  he 
and  his  friend  aspired  to  be  members 
of  the  literary  world  of  Europe;  but 
only  as  authors  of  a  learned  journal. 
They  had  no  points  of  contact  with 
business.  How  was  Gibbon  to  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  real 
world,  the  world  of  passion  and  active 
interests,  in  which  literature  is  a  mere 
surface  phenomenon,  and  yet  to  be  ini- 
tiated without  being  absorbed?  That 
represents  a  delicate  problem  which 
his  fortune  solved  with  singular  felic- 
ity. 

In  the  first  place,  of  course,  Gibbon 
must  have  the  great  experience  of  fall- 
ing in  love.  It  must  be  a  passion 
strong  and  exalted  enough  to  let  him 
into  the  great  secret  of  human  happi- 
ness, and  yet  it  must  not  be  such  as  to 
entangle  him  too  deeply  in  the  active 
duties  of  life.  A  man  who  has  never 
been  stirred  to  such  passion  must  look 
too  much  from  outside  upon  the  great 
drama  of  life;  and  yet  the  passion,  if 
sufficiently  powerful,  may  lead  him  too 
far  from  his  predestined  functions. 
Mile.  Gurclod  was  the  appointed  in- 
strument of  fate  for  solving  this  prob- 
lem. She  was  beautiful  and  intelligent 
enough  to  rouse  Gibbon  to  an  appar- 
ently genuine  devotion;  and  yet  as  she 
was  a  foreigner,  without  a  penny,  it 
was  quite  clear  that  the  elder  Gibbon 
would  never  take  her  for  a  daughter- 
in-law.  The  famous  "sighed  as  a  lover 
and  obeyed  as  a  son"  sums  up  the  situ- 


ation so  far  as  Gibbon  was  concerned. 
It  must,  I  fear,  be  granted  that  Gibbon 
did  not  behave  very  prettily;  and  even 
leaves  us  with  a  vague  impression  tnat, 
if  the  paternal  interdict  had  been  want- 
ing, some  other  obstacle  would  have 
turned  up  at  the  last  moment  Modern 
readers  will  probably  agree  with  Rous- 
seau's judgment  of  the  case.  He  pitied 
poor  Susanne,  but  thought  that  Gibbon 
had  shown  himself  unworthy  of  her 
and  would  only  have  made  her  "rich 
and  miserable"  in  England.  As  Mile. 
Ourclod  soon  became  Mme.  Necker, 
and  forgave  the  lover  who  had  jilted 
her,  we  may  forgive  a  misdoing  which 
caused  no  permanent  misery.  This 
passing  collocation  of  the  two  great 
men,  the  sentimentalist  who  represents 
the  passion,  and  the  calm,  not  to  say 
cynical,  historian  who  represents  the 
reflection  of  the  period,  is  curiously 
characteristic;  and  I  leave  the  ethical 
question  to  be  settled  by  my  readers. 
Perhaps  Gibbon  was  not  of  the  finest 
human  clay;  but  the  problem,  I  repeat, 
was  not  how  to  make  a  perfect  man, 
but  how  to  make  a  great  historian. 
Had  Gibbon  become  a  husband  tber« 
can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  material 
consequences.  He  had  difficulties 
enough  in  keeping  up  a  bachelor  estab- 
lishment; and  with  a  wife  by  his  side, 
he  would  have  been  forced  to  accept  an 
appointment— such  as  he  actually  con- 
templated—in the  Excise  and  to  labor 
five  days  a  week  in  official  routine. 
Julian  and  Athanasius  and  Justiniau 
must  have  waited  to  be  appreciated  by 
somebody  else.  The  effect  upon  Gib- 
bon's character  was  exactly  what  was 
wanted  from  the  same  point  of  view. 
He  made  up  his  mind  soon  afterwards, 
as  appears  from  his  letters  to  his 
father,  that  he  should  never  marry. 
He  was  to  be  henceforth  in  that  atti- 
tude of  "detachment"  which  consti- 
tutes the  true  historical  frame  of  mind 
—an  interested  looker-on,  not  an  active 
performer,  in  the  great  tragi-comedy. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  suggested— with 
too  much  plausibility— that  the  tone  in 
which  Gibbon  generally  refers  to  love 
affairs  in  his  history  is  not  altogether 
edifying,  and  hardly  implies  that  his 
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passion  bad  purified  or  ennobled  his 
mind.  The  best  arrangements  will  not 
work  quite  perfectly.  In  any  caac. 
however,  though  Gibbon  for  sufficient 
reasons  treats  the  matter  rather 
lightly,  he  had,  as  he  intimates,  gone 
through  one  of  the  painful  crises  which 
form  epochs  in  the  development  of 
character.  He  was  certainly  not 
soured,  as  some  men  have  been,  but  he 
henceforward  cultivated  affections  of 
a  more  tepid  kind.  No  man,  it  must  be 
always  remembered,  was  a  more  thor- 
oughly faithful  friend;  he  showed  very 
unusual  generosity  and  good-feeling  to 
his  father,  his  step-mother,  and  the 
aunt  who  had  protected  his  childhood. 
It  is  impossible,  for  example,  to  read 
his  letter  to  Lord  Sheffield  upon  Lady 
Sheffield's  death,  and  to  remember  how 
the  gouty  and  preposterously  fat  old 
gentleman  (old  in  constitution  if  not  in 
years)  bundled  himself  into  bis  car- 
riage, and  set  off  to  travel  through  the 
midst  of  armies  to  bring  such  solace 
to  his  friend  as  was  possible,  without 
a  very  warm, feeling  of  posthumous  re- 
gard. Meanwhile,  he  had  been  taught  by 
a  sharp  lesson  enough  to  know  himself. 
He  was  not  suited  to  come  upon  tne 
stage  as  a  Romeo,  and  must  be  content 
to  play  Horatio,  a  good,  honest  friend 
of  more  romantic  and  passionate  char- 
acters. Henceforward  it  was  to  be  his 
destiny  to  renounce  the  stronger  im- 
pulses and  to  devote  himself  in  his  lit- 
tle circle  of  friends  to  the  great  work 
for  which  so  many  forces  within  and 
without  had  been  moulding  him. 

•Before  his  love  affair  was  over,  Gib- 
bon had  been  forced  into  experience  of 
a  different  kind.  He  has  told  us  him- 
self how  the  captain  of  Hampshire 
grenadiers  was  of  some  use  to  the  his- 
torian of  the  Roman  Empire.  Later 
critics  have  told  us  that,  in  fact,  his 
narratives  of  military  events  show  that 
he  had  profited  by  seeing  a  real  flesh 
and  blood  army,  on  however  small  a 
scale,  instead  of  only  reading  about 
armies  in  books.  Of  that  I  am  an  in- 
competent judge,  but  on  this  and  on  his 
political  career  there  is  at  least  an  ob- 
vious remark  to  be  made.  Gibbon  tells 
us  himself  how  his  service  in  the  mi- 


litia made  him  an  "Englishman  and  a 
soldier,"  and  how,  in  spite  of  all  the 
waste  of  time,  he  still  travelled  with  a 
Horace  "always  in  his  pocket  and 
often  in  his  hand;"  and,  when  the  en- 
forced fast  from  literature  came  to  an 
end,  fell  upon  the  old  feast  with  sharp- 
ened appetite  and  rushed  off  as  rapidly 
as  he  could  to  find  the  inspiration  for 
his  great  book  in  Rome.  In  other 
words,  he  was  brought  into  close  con- 
tact with  actual  affairs,  and  yet  not  di- 
verted from  the  true  aim  of  his  life. 
The  political  career  had  the  same  fe- 
licity. He  found  himself  too  slow  and 
unready  to  speak,  and  was  content  to 
be  a  quiet  looker-on.  It  must,  indeed, 
be  admitted  that  he  looked  on  with 
superlative  calmness.  His  political  ca- 
reer, says  Mr.  Morison,  is  the  "side  of 
his  history  from  which  a  friendly  bi- 
ographer would  most  readily  turn 
away."  "I  went  into  Parliament,"  he 
says  himself,  "without  patriotism  and 
without  ambition,  and  all  my  views 
tended  to  the  convenient  and  respect- 
able place  of  a  lord  of  trade."  That, 
certainly,  is  not  an  exalted  view. 
Moreover,  Gibbon's  way  of  referring  to 
contemporary  events  shows  apparent 
levity  and  even  want  of  penetration. 
He  is  less  sagacious  than  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  whose  extraordinary  cleverness 
was  wasted  by  frivolity.  As  an  out- 
side observer,  he  might  have  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  the  great 
issues,  and  shown  himself  at  least  on 
a  level  with  the  higher  Judges  of  his 
own  time.  He  was  apparently  con- 
scious of  the  gross  blunders  of  George 
III.  and  Lord  North,  but  was  content 
to  support  ministers,  with  a  lazy  in- 
difference to  the  result  His  letters, 
when  they  contain  any  reference  to  the 
American  War,  treat  the  matter  al- 
most as  a  Jest,  and  plainly  betray  that 
his  real  interest  was  much  more  with 
Alaric  than  with  Washington.  He 
lived  through  the  most  exciting  period 
of  the  century;  he  even  took  an  actual, 
though  a  very  subordinate  part,  in  the 
military  operations  which  involved  the 
foundation  of  the  British  Empire  in  the 
East,  and  the  expulsion  of  our  rivals 
from  the  West.    He  supported  the  po- 
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litlcal  course  which  led  to  the  separa- 
tion of  our  greatest  colonies  a  few 
years  later;  and  both  at  these  periods 
and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  afterwards,  he  seems  to 
have  regarded  the  greatest  events  of 
the  time  chiefly  as  they  affected  the 
comfort  of  a  fat  historian  in  his  li- 
brary. What  defence  can  be  made? 
None  truly,  if  we  are  nurturing  Gibbon 
by  a  lofty  moral  standard;  but  if  we 
are  asking  the  question  now  under 
consideration,  how  a  great  historian 
was  to  be  turned  out,  we  shall  have  to 
make  a  very  different  judgment. 

The  obvious  reproach  is  summed  up 
by  the  statement  that  Gibbon  was  a 
cynic.  The  name  suggests  the  selfish 
indifference  to  human  welfare,  which 
permits  a  man  to  treat  politics  simply 
as  a  game  played  for  the  stakes  of 
place  and  pension.  It  is  generally 
added,  though  I  hardly  know  whether 
it  is  regarded  by  way  of  apology,  or  as 
a  proof  of  the  offence,  that  all  our 
great-grandfathers  were  corrupt  bor- 
ough-mongers, forming  cliques  for  the 
distribution  of  plunder,  and  caring 
nothing  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
We  ought,  we  are  often  told,  to  judge 
a  man  by  the  standard  of  his  period. 
Whatever  the  period,  it  can  always  be 
plausibly  added  that  it  was  the  most 
immoral  period  ever  known  in  history. 
The  argament  is  familiar,  and  I  cannot 
attempt  to  consider  its  precise  applica- 
tion here.  But  1  may  try  briefly  to  in- 
dicate how  it  would  have  struck  Gib- 
bon. What  would  he  have  said  if  he 
could  have  foreseen  the  judgment  of 
the  coming  generation?  You  call  me 
a  cynic,  he  might  have  replied,  but  at 
least  you  must  admit  that  I  was  an 
honest  cynic;  I  never  professed  to  be- 
lieve in  humbug,  though  I  had  to  ac- 
cept it.  If  you  are  less  cynical,  you 
have  made  up  for  it  by  being  more 
hypocritical.  Our  party  politics  meant 
adherence  to  some  little  aristocratic 
ring.  Yours  mean  servility  to  a  cau- 
cus. You  cover  a  real  cynicism  as  deep 
as  mine  by  shouting  with  the  largest 
mob.  We  at  least  dared  to  despise  a 
demagogue;  you  dare  not  openly  deny 
his  Inspiration.    You  manage    to    use 


fine  phrases  so  as  to  cover  the  deser- 
tion of  all  your  principles;  you  use  old 
war  cries  in  favor  of  the  very  doc- 
trines which  you  used  to  condemn,  and 
declare  all  the  time  that  you  are  im- 
pelled by  "enthusiasm"  and  sensibility 
to  the  voice  of  the  people.  Is  it  not 
rather  subservience  to  their  narrowest 
prejudices?  In  my  day,  he  would  add. 
we  had  examples  of  the  genuine  dema- 
gogue revealing  himself  without  a 
blush.  When  in  the  militia,  in  1762,  I 
saw  Colonel  Wilkes,  the  best  of  com- 
panions, at  a  drunken  dinner,  full  of 
blasphemy  and  indecency,  glorying  in 
his  profligacy,  and  openly  declaring 
that  he  had  resolved  to  make  his  for- 
tune. You  have  found  out  that  be* 
cause  he  made  it  by  flattering  the  win- 
ning side  he  must  have  been  a  saint  in 
disguise.  You  sneer  at  my  want  of 
"enthusiasm."  You  shudder  when 
you  make  the  remark  that  enthusiasm 
was  once  actually  a  term  of  reproach, 
When  a  previous  generation,  however, 
denounced  "enthusiasts,"  they  de- 
nounced a  very  bad  thing.  They 
meant  the  false  claimants  of  super- 
natural powers;,  fanatics  who  held 
themselves  to  be  inspired;  or  the 
French  prophets  who  professed  to 
raise  the  dead.  We  thought  them 
knaves  or  fools,  and  we  ventured  to 
say  so  openly.  You  think  that  even  a 
charlatan  deserves  respect  if  his  stock 
in  trade  is  a  comfortable  superstition. 
I,  too,  could  claim  enthusiasm.  It  was 
in  a  moment  of  "enthusiasm"  that  I 
joined  the  Church  of  Rome;  and  though 
I  ever  scored  to  affect  what  I  did  not 
feel,  it  was  with  true  "enthusiasm" 
that  I  entered  Rome,  heard  the  bare- 
footed friars  singing  vespers  Im  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter,  and  conceived  the 
first  crude  Idea  of  my  great  work.  En- 
thusiasm, in  my  version,  lifted  me  to 
the  regions  of  philosophy,  and  sepa- 
rated me  from  the  vulgar  herd.  It  did 
net  mean  the  discovery  of  the  vox  dei 
in  every  platform  intended  to  catch  the 
votes  of  the  majority.  We  did  not 
think  ignorance  and  poverty  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  for  political  or  religious 
infallibility.  But  we  were  not,  there- 
fore, as  you  infer,  indifferent  to    the 
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happiness  of    mankind.     We    thought 
that  their  happiness  was  best  secured 
in  the  ages  when  a  benevolent  despot- 
ism    maintained     peace     and     order 
throughout  the  world;  when     philoso- 
phers could  rule  and  the  lower  orders 
be  confined  to  the  work  for  which  they 
were  really  competent.    We  held  in  re- 
ligion pretty  much  what  you  hold,  only 
that  you  try  to  cover  your  real  mean- 
ing under  a  cloud  of  words.     We  ac- 
cepted my  great  maxim:    To  the  phi- 
losopher all  religions  are  equally  false; 
and  to  the  magistrate  equally  useful. 
You  try  to  spin  theories     which     will 
combine  the  two  opinions— which  will 
allow  you  to  use  the  most  edifying  lan- 
guage, while  explaining  that  it  means 
nothing;  and  to  base    arguments    for 
"faith"  on  the  admission  that  nobody 
can  possibly  know  anything.    We  were 
content  to  say  that  it  was  too  much 
honor  to  the  vulgar  to  argue  as  to  the 
truth  of  their  beliefs.    We  were    con- 
tent to  belong  to  the  upper  circle  of  en- 
lightenment in  which  it  was  understood 
that  the  creeds  were  meaningless,  but 
without  attempting  the  hopeless  task 
of  enlightening  the  uncultivated  mind. 
Gibbon,  no  doubt,  would  have  to  con- 
fess that  this  view  Involved  an  impor- 
tant practical  mistake.    Philosophy,  po- 
litical and  religious,  could  not  be  kept 
as  an  esoteric  doctrine  of   a    narrow 
circle;  and  when  hot-headed  Rousseaas 
and  the  like  spread  its  tents  among  the 
vulgar,  it  produced  an  explosion  which 
took  the  calm  philosophers  by  surprise. 
Gibbon  began  to  see  a  good  side  even 
in  the  superstition,  the  vitality  of  which 
had  astonished  him  so  much    on    the 
publication  of  his  first  volume.      This 
suggests  the  obvious  weakness  of  his 
position;  nor  do  I  adopt  the  sentiments 
which  I  have  ventured  to  attribute  to 
him.   What  I  desire  to  indicate  is  the 
necessity  of  this  position  to  the    dis- 
charge of  his  function  as  a  historian. 
We  can  no  doubt  conceive  of  a  more 
excellent  way;  of  a  great  thinker,  who 
should  at  once  be  capable  of  philosophi- 
cal detachment,  of  looking  at  passing 
events  in  their  relations  to    the    vast 
drama  of  human  history  on  the  largest 
scale  without  losing  his  interest  In  the 


history  actually  passing  under  his  eyes. 
He  might  take  not  less  but  more  in- 
terest in  processes  which  he  saw  to  be 
the  continuation  of  the  great  evolution 
of  thought  and  society.  But  the  phrase 
indicates  the  conception  which  was  nec- 
essarily obscure  to  Gibbon.  To  have 
reached  that  view  would  in  his  time 
have  required  almost  superhuman  at- 
tributes. Gibbon's  merits  were 
scarcely  consistent  with  the  virtues  of 
which  we  regret  the  absence.  He  had 
to  choose,  one  may  say,  between  two 
alternatives.  If  he  were  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  politics  of  the  day,  he- 
would  have  had  to  be  a  Wilkes  on  con- 
dition of  not  being  a  Wilkeite,  or  at 
least,  with  Burke,  to  give  up  to  party 
what  was  meant  for  mankind.  To  save 
him  from  such  a  fate,  which  would* 
have  been  a  hopeless  waste  of  power,, 
he  required  to  be  endowed  with  an  ex- 
cess of  indifference,  and  a  deficiency  of 
close  and  spontaneous  sympathy  with 
men  outside  of  his  little  inner  circle. 
Of  this,  I  fear,  he  cannot  be  acquitted. 
Indeed,  his  qualification  in  this  respect 
went  a  little  too  far,  for  he  appears  to 
have  been  on  the  very  point  of  accept- 
ing a  post  which  would  have  cut  short 
the  history  half-way.  Even  his  best 
friends,  strangely  as  it  seems  to  us, 
pressed  him  to  commit  this  semi-sui- 
cide. Here,  therefore,  his  good  genius 
had  once  more  to  Interfere  by  external 
circumstances.  The  task  was  not  diffi- 
cult. A  happy  dulness  to  his  claims 
was  infused  into  the  minds  of  the  dis- 
pensers of  patronage.  And  Gibbon  was 
compelled  to  retire  to  that  philosophic 
retirement,  at  Lausanne  where  in  due 
time  he  was  to  take  the  famous  stroll 
in  the  covered  walk  of  acacias  which 
on  27th  June,  1787,  succeeded  the  com- 
pletion of  the  "last  lines  of  the  last 
page"  of  his  unique  achievement. 

We  see  how  strangely  Gibbon  had 
been  fitted  for  his  task;  how  fate  had 
first  turned  him  out  of  the  quiet 
grooves  down  which  he  might  have 
spun  to  obscurity,  and  then  applied  the 
goad  Judiciously  whenever  he  tried  to 
bolt  from  the  predestined  course.  The 
task  itself  was  obviously  demanded  by 
the  conditions  of  the  time,  and  its  im- 
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portance  recognized  by  other,  and  In 
some  respects  acuter  or  more  powerful 
intellects.  History  was  to  emerge 
from  the  stage  of  mere  personal  me- 
moirs and  antiquarian  annals.  A  sur- 
vey from  a  higher  point  of  view  was 
wanted;  a  general  map  or  panoramic 
view  of  the  great  field  of  human  prog- 
cess  must  be  laid  down  as  preparatory 
to  further  progress.  Such  men  as 
Hume  and  Voltaire,  for  instance,  had 
clearly  seen  the  need,  and  had  endeav- 
ored in  their  way  to  supply  it  Gib- 
bon's superiority  was,  of  course,  due  in 
the  first  place  to  the  high  standard  of 
accuracy  and  research  which  has  en- 
abled his  work  to  stand  all  the  tests  ap-. 
plied  by  later  critics.  His  instinctive 
perception  of  this  necessity,  combined 
with  the  intellectual  courage  implied  in 
his  choice  of  so  grand  a  subject,  en- 
abled him  to  combine  width  of  view 
and  fulness  of  detail  with  unsurpassed 
felicity.  All  this  is  unanimously 
granted.  But  other  qualities  were 
equally  required,  though  from  a  later 
point  of  view  they  account  rather  for 
the  limitations  than  the  successes  of 
his  work.  There  must  be  a  division  of 
labor  between  generations  as  well  as 
between  individuals.  Kepler  had  to  de- 
scribe the  actual  movements  of  the 
planets  before  Newton  could  determine 
the  nature  of  the  forces  implied  by  the 
movements.  In  Gibbon's  generation  it 
was  necessary  to  describe  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  puppets  which  move  across 
the  stage  of  history.  His  successors 
could  then,  and  not  till  then,  attempt 
to  show  what  were  the  hidden  strings 
that  moved  them.  Gibbon,  it  has  been 
said,  "adheres  to  the  obvious  surface 
of  events,  with  little  attempt  to  place 
them  beneath  the  deeper  sky  of  social 
evolution."  He  appreciates,  it  is  sug- 
gested, neither  the  great  spiritual 
forces  nor  the  economic  conditions 
which  lie  beneath  the  surface.  He 
calmly  surveys  the  great  stream  of  his- 
tory, its  mingling  currents  and  deluges 
and  regurgitations,  the  struggles  of 
priests  and  warriors  and  legislators, 
without  suggesting  any  adequate  con- 
ceptions of  what  is  called  the  social 
dynamics  implied.    To  him  history  ap- 


pears to  be  simply  a  "register  of  the 
crimes,  follies,  and  misfortunes  of  man- 
kind." The  criticism,  taking  its  truth 
for  granted,  amounts  to  saying  that 
Gibbon  had  only  gone  as  far  as  was  in 
his  time  possible.  He  must  be  philoso- 
pher enough  to  sympathize  with  tn< 
great  intellectual  movement  of  his 
time.  Otherwise  he  could  not  have 
risen  above  the  atmosphere  of  Oxford 
common-rooms,  and  could  only  have 
written  annals  or  narratives  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  some  forgotten 
apologetic  thesis.  But  had  the  phil- 
osophic taste  predominated,  had  his 
passions  and  his  sympathies  been  more 
fervid,  he  must  have  fallen  into  the  ial- 
lacles  of  his  time.  The  enthusiastic  or 
militant  philosopher  was,  as  I  certainly 
think,  doing  an  inestimable  service  in 
attacking  superstition  and  bigotry. 
But  he  was  thereby  disqualified  for 
writing  not  only  philosophical  history, 
but  even  such  a  record  of  facts  as 
would  serve  for  later  historians.  He 
was  Inclined  to  wish  that  history  in 
general  could  be  wiped  out  of  human 
memory.  From  the  point  of  view  char- 
acteristic of  the  eighteenth-century  phi- 
losophers, history  could  be  nothing  but 
a  record  of  tyranny  of  kings  and  the 
imposture  of  priests.  Voltaire's  "Essai 
sur  les  meurs"  is  delightful  reading,  but 
a  caricature  of  history.  Gibbon  might 
sympathize  with  this  sentiment  so  far 
as  to  look  with  calm  Impartiality  upon 
all  forms  of  faith  and  government  but 
not  so  far  as  to  pervert  his  history  into 
a  series  of  party  pamphlets.  To  him 
the  American  War,  or  the  early  demo- 
cratic movements  in  England,  were 
simply  incidents  In  his  great  panorama; 
like  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church, 
or  the  barbarian  Moslems  or  the  Cru- 
sades, they  were  eddies  in  the  great 
confused  gulf-stream  of  humanity.  He 
could  not  believe  in  a  sudden  revela- 
tion of  Reason,  or  the  advent  of  a  new 
millennium  any  more  than  in  the  sec- 
ond coming  anticipated  by  the  early 
Christians.  To  condemn  his  coldness 
may  be  right;  but  it  is  to  condemn  him 
for  taking  the  only  point  of  view  from 
which  his  task  could  be  achieved.  He 
was  philosopher  enough  to  be  irapar- 
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tial,  not  enough  to  be  subject  to  the  il- 
lusions, useful  illusions  possibly,  of  a 
sudden  regeneration  of  mankind  by  phi- 
losophy. His  political  position  was  the 
necessary  complement  of  his  historical 
position.  A  later  philosophy  may  have 
taught  us  how  to  see  a  process  of  evolu- 
tion, of  a  gradual  working  oat  of  great 
problems,  even  in  the  blind,  instinctive 
aspirations  and  crude  faiths  of  earlier 
ages.  At  Gibbon's  time,  he  had  to 
choose  between  rejecting  them  in  the 
mass  as  mere  encumbrances  or  re- 
nouncing them  altogether.  That  is  to 
admit  that  the  one  point  of  view  which 
makes  a  reasonable  estimate  possible 
was  practically  excluded.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  historical  instinct  forced  him 
at  last  to  set  forth  the  material  facts 
both  impartially  and  so  grouped  and  re- 
lated as  to  bring  out  the  great  Issues. 
It  is  easy  now,  both  for  positivists  and 
unbelievers,  to  show,  for  example,  that 
his  account  of  the  origin  of  Christianity 
was  entirely  insufficient.  He  explains, 
as  has  been  remarked,  the  success  of 
the  Church  by  the  zeal  of  the  early  dis- 
ciples, and  forgets  to  explain  how  they 
came  to  be  zealous.  Undoubtedly  that 
is  an  omission  of  importance.  What, 
however,  Gibbon  did  was  not  the  less 
effectively  to  bring  out  the  real  condi- 
tions of  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
greatest  of  historical  problems.  New- 
man observed  how,  in  a  later  period, 
Athanaslus  stands  out  more  grandly 
in  Gibbon  than  in  the  pages  of  the 
orthodox  ecclesiastical  historians." 
That  is  because  he  places  all  events  in 
their  true  historical  setting.  In  the 
writings  of  the  apologists  of  the  time, 
the  spread  of  Christianity  was  treated 
as  though  converts  had  been  made  by 
producing  satisfactory  evidence  of  mir- 
acles In  a  court  of  Justice.  Gibbon's 
famous  chapters,  however  inadequate, 
showed  at  least  that  the  development 
of  the  new  creed  required  for  its  ex- 
pansion a  calm  consideration  of  all  the 
multitudinous  forces  that  go  to  build- 
ing up  a  great  ecclesiastical  hierarchy 
and  a  testing  by  careful  examination  of 
all  the  entries  about  saints  and  martyrs 
which  flowed  so  easily  from  the  pens  of 


enthusiastic  historians.  That  his  judg- 
ment should  be  final  or  even  coherent 
was  impossible;  but  it  was  an  essential 
step  towards  any  such  judgment  as 
could  pass  muster  with  a  historian 
equipped  with  the  results  of  later 
thought  and  enquiry. 

Upon  this,  however,  it  would  be  idle 
to  say  more.  I  have  only  tried  to  point 
an  obvious  moral;  to  show  what  a  rare 
combination  of  circumstances  with 
character  and  Intellect  is  required  to 
produce  a  really  monumental  work;  to 
show  how  easy  it  generally  is  even  for 
the  competent  man  of  genius  to  mis- 
take his  path  at  starting  or  to  be  dis- 
tracted from  it  by  tempting  accidents; 
how  necessary  may  be  not  only  the  in- 
tervention of  fortunate  accidents,  but 
even  the  presence  of  qualities  which,  in 
other  relations,  must  be  regarded  as  de- 
fects. Happily  for  us,  the  man  came 
when  he  was  wanted,  and  just  such  as 
he  was  wanted;  but  after  studying  his 
career,  we  understand  better  than  ever 
why  great  works  are  so  rare.  We  may 
probably  have  known  of  men— many  in- 
stances might  easily  be  suggested— 
who  might  be  compared  to  Gibbon  in 
natural  endowments,  and  who  have 
left  nothing  but  fragments,  or  been 
confined  to  obscure  tasks,  the  value  of 
which  will  never  be  sufficiently  recog- 
nized. It  is  only  when  the  right  player 
comes,  and  the  right  cards  are  judi- 
ciously dealt  to  him  by  fortune,  that 
the  great  successes  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

Leslie  Stephen. 

Note.— It  may  be  worth  while  to  explain  Lord 
Sheffield's  mode  of  constructing  Gibbon's  Autobi- 
ography, as  it  is  not  explicitly  set  oat  in  the  re- 
oent  publication.  Gibbon  wrote  six  MSS.,  marked 
A  to  P.  A  is  confined  to  an  account  of  previous 
Gibbons,  and  D  is  a  brief  account  of  his  own  life 
till  1770.  Lord  Sheffield  only  used  these  for  the 
opening  paragraphs.  Gibbon  then  wrote  E,  giv- 
ing his  life  till  1789 ;  then  C,  a  fuller  redaction  of 
E  till  1770;  then  B,  a  fuller  redaction  of  G  till 
1764  ;  and  finally  F,  a  fuller  redaction  of  B  till 
1753.  Lord  Sheffield  follows  the  last  version  in 
each  case,  F  to  1753,  B  from  1763  to  1764,  C  from 
1764  to  1770,  and  E  from  1770  to  1780.  He  prefers 
the  shorter  account  of  the  militia,  however,  in  G 
to  that  in  B  ;  and  restores  a  phrase  or  two  dropped 
by  Gibbon,    So  the  "  sighed  as  a  lover  and  obeyed 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
OUR  GENTLEMANLY  FAILURES. 

To  hear  some  people  talk,  they  would 
almost  suppose  that  athletics  were  a  kind 
of  parasitic  growth  upon  modern  educa- 
tional institutions.  He  did  not  take  that 
view,  and  he  never  had  taken  that  view. 
.  .  .  While  patience,  sobriety,  courage, 
temper,  discipline,  subordination,  were 
virtues  necessary  for  the  highest  excel- 
lence either  at  cricket  or  football,  there 
was  a  higher  point  of  need.  No  doubt  a 
university  existed  largely  to  foster  that 
disinterested  love  of  knowledge  which 
was  one  of  the  highest  of  all  gifts,  and  to 
give  that  professional  training  which  was 
an  absolute  necessity  in  any  modern 
civilized  community.  But  he  did  not 
think  the  duties  of  a  modern  university 
ended  there.  A  university  gave  a  man 
all  through  his  life  the  sense  that  he  be- 
longed to  a  great  community  in  which  he 
spent  his  youth,  which,  indeed  he  had  left, 
but  to  which  he  still  belonged.  .  .  .  That 
feeling  might  be  fostered— was  fostered, 
no  doubt — by  a  community  of  education, 
by  attending  the  same  lectures,  by  passing 
the  same  examinations,  but  no  influence 
fostered  it  more  surely  and  more  effect- 
ually than  the  feeling  of  common  life 
which  the  modern  athletic  sports,  as  they 
had  been  developed  in  modern  places  of 
learning,  gave  to  all  those  who  took  an 
interest  in  such  matters,  whether  as  per- 
formers or  as  spectators."— Mr.  Balfour, 
at  Edinburgh. 

Aspiring  young  Englishmen  should 
think  a  little  less  of  athletics,  and  more 
of  acquiring  knowledge  such  as  would 
make  them  distinguished  citizens. — Mr.  E. 
M.  Stanley,  in  Lambeth. 

The  conflicting,  if  not  contradictory, 
counsels  given  by  two  men  who  have 
succeeded  in  life  are  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article  because  they  will,  per- 
haps, serve  to  draw  attention  to  the 
view  it  puts  forward.  It  is  not  a  nov- 
elty, only  a  discarded  idea  which  now 
seems  due  for  revival— a  protest  against 
the  pleasant  cant  involved  in  the  phrase 
mens  sana  in  corpare  Bono.  We  need 
not  Inquire  whether  Mr.  Balfour  would 
have  published  his  "Defence  of  Phil- 
osophic Doubt"  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one,  and  led  the  House  of  Commons  in 

as  a  son/'  and  the  description  of  Adam  Smith  as 
a  *  master  of  moral  and  political  wisdom  "  come 
fromC. 


his  forty-fourth  year,  if  he  had  made 
a  play-time  of  his  youth,  or  whether 
Mr.  Stanley  does  not  owe  part  of  his 
African  honors  to  a  frame  inured  to 
privation  and  endurance.  But  politics 
and  exploring  are  fancy  trades,  and  of- 
fer no  criterion  for  the  humdrum  call- 
ings by  which  most  of  us  have  to 
thrive,  starve,  or  scrape  up  a  bare  sub- 
sistence. Still,  the  divergence  in  the 
two  texts  is  not  without  significance. 
Each  preacher  spoke  of  life  as  he  has 
found  it.  Mr.  Balfour  had  his  career 
made  smooth  from  the  start:  he  might 
turn  out,  according  as  he  used  or 
wasted  his  chances,  either  a  brilliant 
success  or  a  graceful  failure,  but  he 
could  not  come  absolutely  to  grief.  Mr. 
Stanley,  on  the  other  hand,  had  to  push 
and  drag  himself  into  notice,  or  eat  his 
heart  out  in  the  obscurity  that  is  so 
galling  to  a  man  conscious  of  great 
gifts  spoiling  for  want  of  opportunity. 
The  one  had  no  obstacle  to  overcome 
save  an  ingratiating  diffidence;  the 
other  had  to  force  his  way,  through 
poverty  and  ignorance,  either  to  ac- 
knowledged triumph  or  solitary  cha- 
grin. The  one  perhaps  could  afford  to 
loiter  on  the  road,  trifle  with  the  ameni- 
ties of  a  full  life,  and  develop  every 
side  of  a  versatile  nature:  the  other  had 
to  be  pressing  forward  all  the  time. 
For  young  men  situated  as  Mr.  Balfour 
was  the  precepts  he  delivered  at  Edin- 
burgh may,  perhaps,  be  as  sound  as 
they  certainly  are  attractive.  Those 
whose  position  more  nearly  resembles 
Mr.  Stanley's  will  find  him  a  more 
trustworthy  guide— even  If  they  start 
with  greater  advantages  in  point  of 
birth  and  education.  In  any  walk  of 
life  they  may  enter  they  will  meet  thou- 
sands of  rivals  equally  well  equipped, 
and,  though  the  art  of  getting  on  does 
not  contain  the  whole  duty  of  man,  it 
is  a  chapter  which  has  to  be  studied. 

Forty,  even  thirty,  years  ago  the 
young  man  who  had  passed  through  his 
public  school  with  a  tolerable  record 
was  reasonably  sure  of  a  decent  berth 
if  he  went  into  commerce,  or  after  tak- 
ing a  fair  degree  at  the  university 
would  probably  find  a  modest  opening 
in  one  of  the  professions.    There  was 
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a  steady  market  for  his  respectable  at- 
tainments. The  number  of  muscular 
young  Christians  turned  out  on  the 
world  every  year  from  the  public 
schools  was  strictly  limited— a  few 
hundreds  per  annum.  Now  there  are 
many  thousands  of  them.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  glut  is  due  to  Doctor  Ar- 
nold, whose  famous  work  at  Rugby 
was  quickly  imitated  by  a  score  of  or- 
ganizing head-masters,  who  either 
transformed  the  languishing  grammar 
schools  of  country  towns  into  great  es- 
tablishments with  several  hundred  pu- 
pils apiece,  or  invested  proprietary 
enterprises  with  a  corporate  and  quasi- 
public  character.  This  process  has 
been  carried  on  by  another  generation 
of  teachers,  and  at  the  present  time  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  to  an  En- 
glish county  which  does  not  possess 
half-a-dozen  institutions  where  the  in- 
struction and  general  training  are  sub- 
stantially identical  with  those  admin- 
istered at  "Oar  Colleges  of  Eton  and 
Winchester/'  as  mentioned  in  the 
Prayer-book. 

Before  Doctor  Arnold's  day,  and  for 
some  time  afterwards,  these  privileges 
had  been  almost  restricted  to  the  sons 
of  parents  who  belonged  by  birth  to  the 
upper  or  upper  middle  class,  or  had 
struggled  up  to  that  rank.  Now  the 
middle  class  receives  a  public  school 
education,  and  we  have  a  generation  of 
young  gentlemen  out  of  all  numerical 
proportion  to  the  general  increase  of 
our  population.  Grown  and  growing 
up,  we  see  them  everywhere;  bright- 
eyes,  clean-limbed,  high-minded,  ready 
for  anything,  and  fit  for  nothing— un- 
employed or  wearing  out  their  best 
years  in  third-rate  situations.  Walk 
along  Cheapside,  and  every  third  young 
fellow  you  meet  in  a  silk  hat  you  may 
recognize  as  bred  upon  the  Arnold  tra- 
dition—trained, as  part  of  his  nature, 
to  tell  the  truth  and  keep  his  nails 
clean.  Excellent  habits,  both  of  them; 
but  not  essentials  of  success  in  the  City 
of  London.  If  you  see  one  of  them 
swinging  along  with  his  muscular 
stride,  his  fresh  unwrinkled  face,  and 
his  spotless  high  collar,  you  know  he  is 
only  cheerful  because  he  has  been  sent 


out  on  an  errand,  and  forgets  for  the 
moment  that  he  is  the  drudge  of  some 
puffy  Israelite,  has  to  call  him  Sir,  and 
perhaps  answer  his  bell— an  estimable 
and  not  unkindly  person,  perhaps,  nor 
without  a  certain  weakness  for  the 
manly  young  clerk  who  is  so  little  use 
in  the  office,  and  despises  him,  he  feels, 
because  he  never  took  a  cold  bath  in  his 
life,  and  does  not  know  which  way  to 
sit  in  a  boat  or  which  side  to  mount  a 
horse. 

The  time  was,  it  has  been  said,  when 
a  demand  existed  for  the  public  school 
type.  It  had  its  value  in  the  City  when 
it  was  less  common.  There  were  some 
houses  which  liked  to  have  a  show 
partner  or  a  personable  representative 
—he  inspired  their  more  fastidious  cli- 
ents with  confidence.  But  that  day  has 
gone  by,  or  all  but  gone,  and  a  salary 
now  is  nicely  adjusted  to  the  service  a 
man  can  render  his  firm  and  the  busi- 
ness he  can  introduce.  The  ordinary 
merchant  is  no  longer  impressed  with 
an  athletic  record.  He  does  not  ask 
whether  the  candidate  for  a  stool  in  his 
office  is  the  same  redoubtable  young- 
ster, with  the  left-hand  twist  from  the 
off,  who  took  five  wickets  at  Lord's 
last  summer,  kicked  the  odd  goal  for 
the  Old  Muggletonians  in  the  final 
round  for  the  Cup,  or  electrified  the 
University  of  Oxford  by  stroking  the 
Skimmery  Torpid  head  of  the  River. 
Now  and  again  it  Is  true,  real  eminence 
in  games  may  come  in  usefully.  There 
is  a  genuine  camaraderie  amongst  ath- 
letes. Old-fashioned  Investors  may 
still  be  found  who  like  paying  their 
commissions  to  a  broker  whose  name 
has  been  honored  in  the  Field;  here  and 
there,  perhaps,  a  solicitor  is  so  sat- 
urated with  the  traditions  of  his  boy- 
hood that  he  will  carry  a  brief  to  the 
chambers  of  a  distinguished  cricketer 
in  Lincoln's  Inn,  just  for  the  pleasure 
of  making  his  acquaintance  and  show- 
ing him  off  afterwards  at  a  dinner 
party  of  jolly  old  buffers  like  himself. 
But  the  normal  dispenser  of  legal  pa- 
tronage entertains  a  prejudice  in  favor 
of  counsel  who  have  found  time  to  pick 
up  a  little  law;  and  the  average  Bull, 
Bear,  or  Stag  fights  shy  of  the  high- 
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class  firm  who  stand  out  for  the  regula- 
tion one-eighth  per  cent.  He  goes  to 
that  business-like  Mr.  Jacobs,  who  will 
accept  one-sixteenth,  and  deserts  him  in 
turn  when  he  hears  of  a  still  more  en- 
terprising Mr.  Levy,  Just  set  up,  who 
will  take  one  thirty-second.  The  pres- 
tige of  the  Tom  Brown  type  has  passed 
away,  now  that  so  much  of  the  most 
important  business  has  come  under  the 
control  of  foreign  or  half-foreign  mag- 
nates, who  neither  admire  nor  under- 
stand what  is  an  essentially,  one  might 
add  an  aggressively,  British  product. 

It  is  easy  to  quote  numerous  in- 
stances of  individuals  like  Lords  Jus- 
tices Smith  and  Chitty ,  Sir  Richard  Web- 
ster and  Sir  Robert  Reld,  who  have 
combined  physical  prowess  in  their 
young  days  with  striking  success  at  the 
Bar.  One  may  cite  certain  strenuous 
families,  such  as  the  Selwyns,  Words- 
worths,  and  Lytteltons,  in  which  this 
double  stream  of  energy  descends  as  a 
sort  of  birthright  And  there  are 
junior  examples  of  the  same  fortunate 
type— but  not  many.  The  competition 
for  eminence,  the  struggle  for  a  bare 
livelihood,  has  become  too  exacting  and 
exhausting,  even  in  professions  which, 
like  the  Church  and  the  Law,  impose 
least  strain  on  their  younger  members. 
From  a  fairly  wide  acquaintance 
among  contemporaries— men  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  of  age— who  have 
respectively  succeeded^  or  failed  in 
making  their  mark,  the  writer  is  in- 
clined to  regard  the  disappointed  ones 
as  almost,  though  not  quite,  identical 
with  those  who  gave  the  best  of  their 
young  time  to  athletics,  and  treated  les- 
sons and  lectures  as  "a  kind  of  para- 
sitic growth  upon  modern  educational 
institutions."  Among  the  few  happy 
exceptions  to  that  classification  there 
is  not  one  who,  on  taking  to  work,  did 
not  give  up  play.  A  few  there  have 
been  who  attempted  to  maintain  the 
double  part;  but  those  who  did  not 
abandon  the  idea  at  once  either  learned 
wisdom  in  time  or  broke  down  in  their 
health. 

But  if  a  lad  has  "done  his  lessons,"  if 
an  undergraduate  attends  his  lectures 
and  "reads  his  books,"    how    can    he 


spend  his  spare  time  more  healthily 
than  in  some  out-door  sport?  Well,  the 
answer  is  simple  enough.  He  will 
leave  his  school  or  college  knowing  just 
the  same  things  as  all  his  fellows— a 
little  more  than  most  of  them  or,  as 
the  case  may  be,  a  little  less.  It  does 
not  make  much  difference.  He  will 
only  be  but  one  more  reproduction  of 
a  normal  pattern— a  pattern  which  has 
largely  gone  out  of  use.  The  regula- 
tion curriculum— perhaps  as  good  as 
any  inelastic  system— includes  a  certain 
number  of  subjects  (classics,  English 
and  mathematics,  with  a  smattering  of 
modern  languages  and  science,  mixed 
according  to  taste  and  capacity)  which, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  are  common 
property.  There  is  not  one  of  these  at- 
tainments which  fetches  a  price  in  the 
open  market  if  it  be  only  of  average 
quality.  There  is  not  one  which  does 
not  command  a  purchaser,  of  some  or 
other  kind,  if  it  is  in  any  way  out  of  the 
common.  The  young  man  who  can  do 
some  particular  thing  better  than  any- 
body else  in  his  own  circle  of  competi- 
tors need  never  go  begging  for  a  pa- 
tron. But  you  cannot  get  a  quotation 
for  all-round  average  merit.  Lament  it 
as  we  may,  we  must  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  the  future  is  for  one-sided 
men,  those  who  have  made  the  most  of 
their  special  gift  or,  if  they  are  en- 
dowed with  several,  have  ruthlessly 
concentrated  themselves  upon  one. 
Now  it  is  just  this  particularization, 
this  possibly  lop-sided  development, 
which  is  checked  if  the  learning  years 
are  spent,  and  the  after  life  is  moulded, 
on  the  old-fashioned  training— the  al- 
most equal  division  between  mental 
and  bodily  education.  Its  demands  on 
the  time  and  energy  of  those  who 
undergo  it  are  so  exacting  that  no 
chance  is  left  for  a  man  to  differenti- 
ate himself  from  his  likes.  He  has  no 
reason  to  show  why  he  should  be 
chosen  in  preference  to  anybody  else 
who  is  similarly  furnished  inside  and 
outside.  It  is  the  experience  of  most 
men  who  have  worked  their  way  up- 
wards without  special  interest  or  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  that  the  long- 
awaited  chance  of  distinction  has  come 
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through  an  almost  casual  aptitude  for 
some  position,  for  some  undertaking,  a 
little  out  of  the  ordinary  run.  And  it  is 
painfully  common  to  hear  one  of  our 
meritorious  failures  lamenting  that  he 
has  lost  "such  a  capital  opening"  just 
because  he  did  not  know,  or  had  for- 
gotten, some  "potty  little  thing"  that 
nobody  could  ever  have  thought  would 
be  of  any  use.  It  is  the  stray  fragment 
of  botany,  perhaps,  or  chemistry,  the 
sudden  flash  of  a  geographical  or  legal 
reminiscence,  which  makes  a  man  val- 
uable in  an  emergency;  which  suggests 
a  lucrative  enterprise  or  gives  him  the 
advantage  in  a  technical  controversy 
over  an  opponent  who  knows  every- 
thing else  as  well  as  he  does— except 
the  one  little  thing  that  happens  to  mat- 
ter. This  is  the  sort  of  "lack"  that 
does  not  occur  to  the  man  who  has 
learned  just  what  other  men  know, 
even  if  he  has  learned  it  a  trifle  better 
than  most  of  them.  In  the  strenuous, 
hackneyed  occupations  of  a  liberal  ed- 
ucation there  is  little  opportunity  for 
picking  up  the  extra  bits  of  knowledge 
which  may  lead  to  fame  or  fortune. 
The  routine  games  and  sports  are  at 
least  as  absorbing  as  the  routine  tasks; 
the  ordinary  young  man  has  no  time  to 
think,  no  time  to  observe.  He  is  hur- 
ried from  work  to  play,  from  play  back 
to  work.  The  system,  it  should  be  ex- 
plained, has  not  grown  up  accidentally. 
It  is  pursued  of  set  purpose— it  keeps 
the  boys  out  of  mischief.  It  acts  as  a 
sort  of  auto-motor  sanction  of  morality. 
Nor  can  its  efficacy  or  the  importance 
of  its  results  be  called  into  question. 
But  we  must  count  the  cost 

'^God  never  wastes  his  candle-ends," 
Mr.  Spurgeon  said,  or  is  reported  to 
have  said.  Whatever  he  meant  by  that 
audacious  metaphor,  it  may  be  applied 
to  the  present  argument— that  modern 
fortunes  are  made  out  of  bye-products, 
and  made  by  those  who  have  the  eye 
to  discover  them,  by  the  men  who 
either  were  never  cramped  by  routine 
or  have  broken  loose  from  the  re- 
straint. The  virtues  which  Mr.  Bal- 
four praises  as  the  results  of  excel- 
lence in  physical  pursuits  (patience,  so- 
briety, courage,  temper,  discipline,  sub- 


ordination) make  an  imposing  list  for 
the  moral  expert,  though  one  might  re- 
mark that  they  are  all  very  much  of 
the  same  type.  But  if  cricket  and  foot- 
ball really  have  such  results  on  the 
character,  then  they  have  a  good  deal 
to  answer  for.  They  are  all  virtues 
which  have  their  corresponding  faults- 
faults  that  are  obviously  hostile  to 
alertness  of  mind  and  personal  initia- 
tive. The  qualities  held  up  for  our  ad- 
miration in  the  perfect  athlete  are  such 
as  would  rather  console  a  good  man  in 
adversity  than  help  an  ambitious  one 
to  make  a  start  for  success.  There  is 
no  need,  however,  to  press  that  point. 
The  worst  drawback  is  that  athletics 
consume  the  whole  leisure  of  their  vo- 
tary, and  prevent  him  from  ever  "being 
by  himself,"  making  the  acquaintance 
of  his  own  mind,  and  discovering  that 
he  is,  perchance,  endowed  with  pow- 
ers, or  haunted  by  aspirations,  which 
are  not  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  all 
the  other  good  fellows  with  whom  he 
is  living  in  a  dally  whirl  of  unreflecting 
activity.  Every  night  he  goes  to  bed 
ready  for  the  vacuous,  wholesome  sleep 
that  will  not  be  broken  until  it  is  time 
to  begin  another  round  of  task  work 
and  regulation  play.  It  is  cheerfully 
gone  through  because  it  is  pleasant  in 
itself,  because  he  is  trained  to  all  the 
virtues  Mr.  Balfour  enumerates,  and 
because  it  is  "just  the  same  as  the 
other  fellows  are  doing."  There  is  no 
disturbing  or  inspiring  sense  of  a 
Something  Wanting,  no  feeling  about 
for  a  Self  that  has  got  itself  lost  in  the 
hum  and  bustle  pf  a  corporate  exist- 
ence. The  aim  is  rather  to  conform  to 
the  recognized  standard,  to  live  up  to 
the  highest  mark  of  the  established 
6thos,  to  win  as  many  prizes  in  the  ex- 
aminations and  as  many  caps  and  rib- 
bons in  the  playing-fields  as,  possible, 
to  excel  one's  companions,  if  one  can, 
but  only  on  their  own  lines.  And  so 
the  days  and  the  months  go  by— percunt 
et  imputantur!  Before  leisure  has  been 
found  for  thinking,  for  discovering 
one's  own  nature,  the  learning  years 
are  lost,  and  it  is  time  to  go  out  into 
the  world  and  make  a  living— only  to 
discover  that  the  qualities  which  won 
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so  much  respect  In  the  little  society  of 
school  and  college  life  have  no  value 
outside  it,  and  that  the  work  of  self- 
preparation  have  to  be  begun  again— 
unless  a  vigorous  youth,  accustomed 
to  praise  and  more  or  less  facile  suc- 
cess, is  content  to  drop  into  some  sub- 
ordinate post  without  any  reasonable 
prospects  of  promotion.  The  sensible 
ones  soon  realize  the  situation,  put 
away  childish  things,  and  emancipate 
themselves  by  degrees  from  the  self- 
indulgent  traditions  of  an  antiquated 
system.  The  others,  the  majority— 
they  are  our  Gentlemanly  Failures. 
They  are  too  proud,  too  honorable  to 
become  mere  pensioners  on  their  fam- 
ilies, so  they  accept  the  first  berth  that 
promises  a  bare  living,  and  endure  it 
In  the  hope  that  something  better  will 
turn  up. 

What  their  idea  of  "something  bet- 
ter" is  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact 
that,  when  the  Colonial  Office  an- 
nounced the  other  day  that  a  hundred 
vacancies  were  to  be  filled  up  in  a 
South  African  police  force,  twelve 
times  as  many  applications  were  sent 
in— by  young  men  of  unexceptionable 
birth  and  first-class  education,  who  de- 
spaired, not  without  reason,  of  getting 
anything  in  England  that  would  suit 
them  as  well.  The  pay  is  trifling,  the 
position  is  nothing,  but  the  work  Is 
mainly  in  the  open  air,  and  the  quali- 
ties required  are  Just  those  developed 
by  athletic  sports— temper,  patience, 
courage,  sobriety,  discipline,  etc.,  etc. 
What,  however,  must  be  the  feelings 
of  the  father  of  a  successful  candidate, 
when  he  reflects  that  he  has  spent  at 
least  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  on 
his  son's  education  only  to  make  a  po- 
liceman of  him?  More  than  once  the 
War  Office  has  declined  to  enrol  a  regi- 
ment of  Gentlemen  Cadets.  There  are 
certain  obvious,  though  not  perhaps  in- 
superable, objections  to  such  a  course. 
But  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  en- 
listing the  men.  In  three  months  it 
would  be  easy  to  raise,  not  one  or  two, 
but  twenty  or  thirty,  such  regiments, 
which  would  make  the  basis  of  such 
an  Army  Corps  as  the  world  has  never 
seen,  whether  for  hard  fighting  or  the 


patient  endurance  of  hardships— men 
who  would  take  to  discipline  as  kindly 
as  to  cricket,  and  to  whom  the  honor 
of  the  regiment  would  be  as  dear  as 
was  the  credit  of  their  school— as  chiv- 
alrous a  company  as  ever  was  sent  to 
be  food  for  cannons.  But  what  a 
waste  of  educated  manhood! 

Even  in  the  field  the  merely  physical 
qualities  developed  by  athletic  games 
and  sports  are  of  little  use.  The  troop- 
ers who  rode  Into  the  Transvaal  with 
Doctor  Jameson  and  Sir  John  Wil- 
loughby  were  as  pretty  a  set  of  men 
as  any  officer  could  wish  to  command. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  If  they  had 
been  decently  led  they  would  have 
achieved  their  immediate  object.  It  is 
perhaps  as  well  that  they  failed.  But 
the  fault  did  not  lie  with  the  rank-and- 
file,  or  even  with  the  junior  officers. 
The  ignominious  affair  at  Krugersdorp 
was  no  disgrace  to  English  pluck  or 
endurance,  but  simply  one  more  proof 
that  modern  warfare  is  a  game  which 
should  only  be  played  by  those  who 
have  studied  the  rules,  that  you  might 
as  well  try  to  give  a  violin  recital  by 
the  light  of  nature  as  to  invade  a  hos- 
tile territory  without  some  rudimen* 
tary  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  strategy  and  tactics.  Hunting,  no 
doubt,  has  helped  to  the  making  of 
brilliant  leaders  of  cavalry.  But  they 
are  not  sportsmen  of  the  "cut-me-down 
captain"  class.  It  is  not  hard  riding 
and  bold  jumping  that  train  a  man  for 
the  greater  game  of  war;  but  that  "eye 
for  the  country"— so  rare  in  the  hunt- 
ing field— which  enables  him  to  "guess 
what  the  enemy  is  doing  on  the  other 
side  of  a  hill." 

It  is  the  same  in  every  walk  of  life. 
In  the  army,  officers  wno  go  through 
their  drills  and  garrison  duties  with 
just  the  indispensable  amount  of  effi- 
ciency, and  then  hurry  off  to  their  polo 
matches  and  steeple-chases;  colonists 
who  have  walked  a  Highland  gillie  oft 
his  legs,  or  ridden  in  the  first  flight  in 
the  shires,  but  have  no  idea  how  to 
mend  their  boots  or  shoe  their  horses; 
barristers  who  take  up  a  patent  case 
without  even  a  smattering  of  chemis- 
try or  mechanics;  actors  With  a  pretty 
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turn  for  sentimental  elocution  who 
cannot  hold  a  foil  or  send  their  voices 
to  the  dress-circle;  clergymen  who  get 
a  sore-throat  after  three  services  on  a 
Sunday,  or  find  themselves  cornered 
by  the  local  shoemaker  on  a  point  of 
Christian  evidence;  young  men  in  the 
City  fit  for  nothing  but  adding  up  rows 
of  figures  and  running  messages  about 
the  streets;  Journalists  who  want  to 
write  leading  articles  without  under- 
standing the  rules  of  the  House  of 
Commons— these  are  but  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  Gentlemanly  Failures 
whom  we  meet  at  every  turn. 

The  question  would  not  be  so  serious 
if  young  men  were  left  to  themselves. 
They  might  be  trusted,  those  who  have 
sense,  to  find  out  their  mistake  in  time, 
and  to  keep  under  control  the  physical 
energy  which,  in  the  sophisticated  con- 
ditions of  modern  civilization,  is  al- 
most as  dangerous  to  success  in  life  as 
sheer  mental  indolence.  But  they  are 
positively  encouraged  in  their  pleas- 
ures by  leaders  of  public  opinion.  At 
every  academical  function  it  has  be- 
come a  platform  commonplace  for  the 
distinguished  person  who  makes  the 
speech  of  the  day  to  snub  the  success- 
ful candidates  and  Inform  them  that 
there  is  something  higher  than  mere 
proficiency  in  their  studies.  So,  no 
doubt,  there  is;  but  it  does  not  lie  in 
the  pursuits  of  the  rivals  whom  they 
have  beaten  in  the  class-room.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  depre- 
ciate outdoor  sports  or  any  other  form 
of  amusement.  It  is  well  for  every- 
body to  take  as  much  enjoyment  as  he 
can  afford  to  pay  for— whether  in 
money  or  in  time.  But  the  taste  is 
natural,  almost  universal  amongst  En- 
glishmen, and  does  not  require  artifi- 
cial cultivation.1    What  is  the  good  of 

1  Since  this  article  was  in  type,  a  part  of  its 
argument  has  been  anticipated  by  Mr.  Bryce.  He 
was  urging  his  hearers  to  observe  and  reason  on 
the  facts  of  mercantile  and  industrial  life.  "The 
thoughts  of  English  boys  and  young  men,"  he  said, 
"  were  now  so  largely  absorbed  by  athletic  sports. 
He  did  not  wish  to  disparage  those  sports,  nor  un- 
dervalue the  physical  training  they  gave.  They 
contributed  largely  not  only  to  the  health,  but  to 
the  high  spirits  and  cheery  dashing  ways  of  young 
Englishmen.    But  the  inevitable  consequence  of 


one  class  of  advisers  warning  us  that 
our  commercial  supremacy  is  slipping 
away  from  us,  that  we  must  fight  our 
hardest  to  retain  the  neutral  markets 
of  the  world,  that  we  are  being  grad- 
ually supplanted  by  more  enterprising 
and  self-adapting  rivals,  if  anotnei 
sect  of  preachers  go  about  expounding 
a  more  agreeable  gospel,  and  insist  on 
the  merit  of  getting  all  the  fun  we  can 
out  of  life?  The  national  need  is  all 
for  longer  hours  and  closer  application, 
while  the  popular  cry  is  for  short 
hours,  more  holidays,  and  plenty  of 
recreation.  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, in  occupations  that  permit  the 
artisan  to  do  his  work  in  his  own  time, 
very  little  is  done  between  Friday 
night  and  Tuesday  morning.  The  mid- 
dle class  have  not  yet  risen  to  that 
apolaustic  ideal—they  cannot  afford  to 
take  a  solid  slice  from  the  week.  That 
is  reserved  for  the  "worker."  But 
they  are  progressing  in  that  direction— 
on  their  bicycles. 

The  worst  of  the  tendency  which  is 
so  unfortunately  fostered  by  many 
public  men  who  wish  to  say  something 
pleasant  is  that  it  has  come  to  be  gen- 
erally accounted  a  merit.  The  man 
who  drinks  too  much  wine  or  whiskey,  . 
who  consorts  with  fascinating  frail- 
ties, who  backs  horses  or  plays  cards 
for  stakes  beyond  his  means,  is  well 
aware  all  the  time  that  he  is  making 
a  fool  of  himself,  and  is  quite  resolved 
to  pull  himself  up  before  he  goes  too 
far.  Generally  he  is  in  time.  He  gets 
a  sharp  warning  before  long;  if  he  does 
not  take  it,  so  much  the  worse  for  him. 
But  it  is  no  great  matter,  since,  in  that 
case,  he  belongs  to  the  limited  class 
who  are  predestined  for  the  crows, 
the  complete  absorption  of  the  interests  of  young 
men  in  these  amusements  was  that  they  neither 
enlarged  their  minds  by  study  after  leaving  school 
nor  troubled  themselves  to  reflect  upon  and  com- 
prehend anything  beyond  their  daily  business 
routine.  In  business,  as  in  everything  else,  brains 
and  pains  will  win  in  the  long  run,  and  our  young 
men  who  take  life  easUy,  and  give  all  their  spare 
hours  and  thoughts  to  football,  or  cricket,  or 
cycling— much  as  we  may  sympathize  with  these 
exercises— will  find  themselves  distanced  in  busi- 
ness by  the  painstaking,  hardworking,  system- 
atic, thrifty  German,  whose  thoughts  are  bent 
steadily  upon  the  main  purpose  of  his  life." 
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Very  different  is  the  case  of  the  ath- 
letic  trifler.  He  believes  all  the  time 
that  he  is  doing  the  best  thing  by  him- 
self. His  appetite,  his  ruddy  com- 
plexion, and  his  cheery  spirits  make 
him  a  pleasant  companion  for  himself 
as  well  as  for  his  friends.  "What  a 
shame  it  is,"  they  say,  "that  such  a 
bright,  pleasant  fellow  should  not  get 
a  better  chance."  And  they  are  indig- 
nant because  that  "pasty-faced  little 
Jones,"  who  cannot  handle  a  racket  or 
say  two  words  to  a  lady  at  dinner,  has 
been  promoted  over  his  head.  Mr. 
Jones,  no  doubt,  was  a  "sap"  at  school 
and  a  "smug"  at  college,  but  now  he  is 
giving  the  go-by  to  the  fine  young  fel- 
lows who  thought  they  did  him  quite 
an  honor  if  they  tossed  him  a  careless 
nod  when  they  passed  him  in  the  Quad. 
And,  thirty  years  hence,  it  will  per- 
haps be  this  Mr.  Jones,  when  they 
have  departed  this  life,  who  will  head 
the  subscription  to  save  their  widows 
from  destitution.  For  he  still  keeps  a 
tender  place  in  his  heart  for  the  bright, 
popular  lads  who  treated  him  almost 
as  an  equal  in  the  old  days  when  he 
crept  about  the  corridors  half  ashamed 
of  his  own  existence,  and,  in  a  defer- 
ential  sort  of  way,  carried  off  all  the 
prizes,  as  if  they  were  matters  of  no 
consequence. 

Perhaps  this  Jeremiad  would  not  be 
called  for,  this  warning  would  be  un- 
justified, if  the  mischief  ended  where 
it  arises,  if  the  athletic  vogue  were 
dropped  as  soon  as  life  is  begun  in 
earnest.  Cricket,  football,  running, 
and  rowing,  are  distractions  which,  in 
most  cases,  work  their  own  cure.  The 
ordinary  young  man  with  his  way  to 
make  in  the  world  very  soon  discovers 
that  he  has  neither  time  nor  money  for 
playing  three-day  matches.  Football, 
the  cinder-path,  and  the  river,  except 
in  a  desultory  way,  involve  an  amount 
of  training  and  self-denial,  that  are  not 
compatible  with  the  ordinary  duties 
and  amusements  of  town  life.  Not 
many  men  carry  them  on  after  their 
twenty-fifth  year,  and  if  they  have  de* 
voted  too  much  of  their  previous  career 
to  such  preoccupations  the  harm  is  not 
yet     irreparable.     They     have     given 


themselves  a  bad  start  in  life,  but  if 
they  have  the  true  athletic  mettle  in 
them  they  may  be  able— unless,  as 
sometimes  happens,  their  general  energy 
has  been  impaired  by  premature  strain 
rather  than  developed  by  normal  exer- 
cise—to recover  the  lost  ground.  And, 
in  any  case,  the  evil  would  not  be 
widely  spread.  To  excel  in  such  sports 
is  not  given  to  many,  and  there  is  no 
temptation,  once  the  stimulus  of  school 
or  college  life  is  escaped,  to  go  on  with 
pastimes  in  which  one  cuts  an  indif- 
ferent figure.  It  is  not  unmixed  bliss 
to  field  out  the  best  part  of  a  day  for 
the  sake  of  spending  a  couple  of  anx- 
ious minutes  before  the  wicket,  or  to 
row  one's  heart  into  one's  mouth  to  a 
running  accompaniment  of  critical  ob- 
jurgations from  the  coach  on  the  tow- 
ing-path. It  is  the  Introduction  of 
easier  pastimes  which  is  wasting  so 
much  time  that  ought  to  be  spent,  if 
not  at  the  desk,  at  least  In  taking  stock 
of  oneself,  in  associating  with  other 
minds,  and  bringing  out  one's  own  la- 
tent powers.  Lawn-tennis,  golf,  cy- 
cling—these are  amusements  which 
anybody  can  learn  with  very  little 
trouble,  and  soon  comes  to  enjoy,  to 
look  for  as  a  daily  need.  It  is  true  that 
real  excellence  in  these  pursuits  may 
be  as  hard  to  attain  as  in  any  of  the 
old-established  sports,  but  one  may  be- 
come a  passable  performer,  just  as  one 
may  learn  to  sit  a  reasonable  horse,  or 
to  bring  down  a  fairly  confiding  par- 
tridge, without  any  great  call  on  the 
virtues  of  patience,  sobriety,  courage, 
etc.,  etc.  "Failure  is  to  form  habits," 
said  Mr.  Pater.  They  make  a  man  into 
an  automaton,  with  no  more  volition 
or  initiative  than  the  wheel  or  crank 
of  a  machine.  His  day  gets  parcelled 
out  into  sacred  sections,  which  must 
on  no  account  be  broken  into.  The 
barrister  (or  his  clerk)  who  has  ac- 
quired the  craving  for  a  spin  on  his 
bicycle  every  afternoon  at  five  o'clock 
is  just  as  much  the  slave  of  habit  as 
the  self-indulgent  colleague  whom  he 
despises  for  not  being  able  to  get  on 
without  a  brandy-and-soda  or  a  glass 
of  bitter  at  eleven  o'clock.  One  man  is 
playing  havoc  with  his  stomach,     the 
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other  with  his  future.  He  may  man- 
age to  "finish  up"  his  day's  task  before 
he  starts  for  his  outing,  but  the  value 
of  work  done  under  such  pressure,  it 
is  not  very  great.  It  may  pass  muster 
but  it  does  not  gain  credit  It  is  just 
the  stuff  turned  out  by  a  pot-boiling, 
bread- winning  mechanic;  it  lacks  the 
ideas  and  intelligence  of  an  effective 
ambition.  There  Is  but  one  kind  of  as- 
sets with  which  all  men  are  equally 
endowed— every  one  has  twenty-four 
hours  in  his  day.  If  he  allots  two, 
three,  or  four  to  his  racket,  his  clubs, 
or  his  wheel,  he  is  deliberately  choos- 
ing to  run  with  the  weights  against 
him,  and  must  not  complain  when  he 
is  beaten  by  rank  outsiders.  Nor  is  the 
case  much  improved  if  he  confines  his 
pleasuring  to  his  "week's  ends."  It  is 
just  the  leisure  time  between  Saturday 
afternoon  and  Monday  morning  which 
should  inspire  the  ideas  that  may 
raise  him  above  the  common  ruck. 
Once  again,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that 
this  is  not  meant  as  a  protest  against 
holiday-making,  whether  athletic  or 
social,  but  only  against  the  regular 
habit  of  tearing  about  between  work 
and  play  and  filling  up  every  hour  of 
the  day  and  week  with  self-imposed 
engagements.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  German  competition,  but 
nobody  who  has  employed  German 
clerks  would  say  they  were  by  nature 
more  clever  and  trustworthy  than 
young  Englishmen.  The  reason  why 
they  so  often  get  the  better  posts  in 
houses  of  business  is  that  they  have  no 
other  interest  than  the  one  they  live 
by.  Their  musical  meetings,  their 
beer-drinking8,  their  little  debauch- 
eries are  detached  episodes,  forgotten 
as  soon  as  they  are  finished,  not  part  of 
their  lives,  whereas  the  open-air 
amusements  of  their  English  col- 
leagues are  very  often  rather  more  than 
dimidium  animw. 

There  are  many  strong  reasons— none 
of  them  discreditable— why  the  wor- 
ship of  the  body,  or  of  bodily  prowess, 
should  have  grown  to  its  present  di- 
mensions. The  English  aristocracy— 
whom  Matthew  Arnold  playfully  called 
Barbarians— have  always  held  the  first 


place  in  the  world  for  feats  of 
strength,  skill,  and  courage;  and  it  was 
but  natural,  when  the  middle  class 
were  at  last  admitted  to  a  similar 
teaching,  that  they  should  also  eater 
into  athletic  emulation:1  that  the  Eton 
and  Harrow  match  should  lead  to  a 
similar  contest  between  Rugby  and 
Marlborough,  and  this  In  turn  to  an  an- 
nual fixture  between  the  glorified 
grammar  schools  of  Slopington  and 
Torpington,  the  cricket  in  the  last  case 
being  very  often  quite  as  good  as  in  the 
two  others.  Once  the  rivalry  is  started 
it  is  not  easily  controlled.  Nor  has  the 
head-master  of  the  humbler  class  of 
institution  any  object  in  keeping  down 
the  sporting  enthusiasm  of  his  pupils 
and  junior  colleagues.  It  is  good  for 
the  moral  tone  of  the  school,  no  doubt, 
since  it  keeps  the  boys  out  of  mischief 
and  leaves  the  masters  free,  and 'acts 
as  a  sort  of  auto-motor  discipline,  'xhe 
fact  that  a  couple  of  Old  Slopingtoni- 
ans  are  playing  for  Oxford  is  quite  as 
good  an  advertisement  for  their  school 
as  that  three  or  four  members  of  the 
sixth  form  have  won*  open  scholar- 
ships, and  it  is  mentioned  on  prize 
day  with  considerably  more  gusto. 
The  principal,  excellent  man,  is  unable 
to  believe  that  what  is  so  useful  to 
himself  can  be  anything  but  advan- 
tageous to  his  old  pupils.  He  allows 
himself  to  be  patronized  by  those  dig- 
nified young  dunces  when  they  come 
down  in  their  glory  and  make  their 
esteemed  suggestions  as  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  school  cricket.  They 
point  out,  perhaps,  that  some  promis- 
ing young  bat  is  having  his  prospects 
seriously  Impaired  by  being  compelled 
to  waste  time  in  the  laboratory  or 
drawing  school  when  he  ought  to  be  at 
the  nets  in  attendance  on  the  profes- 
sional. Even  at  the  university  the 
same  kind  of  thing  goes  on— though 
not  in  the  same  degree.  I  could  name 
the  college  and  the  year  when  a  formal 

1  An  extreme  exemplar  of  the  spirit  was  the 
veteran  cricketer  who,  on  being  presented  with  a 
son  and  heir,  gave  direotions  that  the  boy's  right 
arm  should  be  strapped  to  his  side.  "  It  would  be 
suoh  a  pull  for  the  youngster,"  he  explained,  "  if 
he  turned  out  a  left-handed  bowler." 
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remonstrance  was  made  by  some  of 
the  leading  undergraduates  to  the  dean 
because  his  colleagues  had  ventured  to 
"plough"  a  candidate  for  matriculation 
who  was  quite  certain  to  play  for  the 
university  in  his  first  year. 

Some  of  the  more  fortunate  athletes 
who  have  contrived  to  do  just  enough 
reading,  and  are  blessed  with  sufficient 
brains,  to  win  colorable  honors  at  the 
university  have,  no  doubt,  a  career 
marked  out  for  them.1  They  will  be 
welcomed  back  as  masters  in  the  old 
school  to  assist  in  the  unconscious  mis- 
chief of  manufacturing  another  gen- 
eration of  disappointments.  But  even 
for  them  the  path  is  not  so  pleasant  as 
it  was  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
The  competition  of  qualified  candidates 
for  such  vacancies  has  already  reduced 
the  salaries  and  the  chances  of  promo- 
tion; and  the  Church  no  longer  offers 
an  opening.  The  increased  seriousness 
which  has  been  introduced  into  that 
profession  by  the  steady  development 
of  the  High  Church  movement  has  rele- 
gated the  duty  of  playing  cricket  and 
football  with  the  young  parishioners 
to  the  works  of  supererogation— de- 
sirable but  not  essential  qualifications 
for  a  cure  of  souls. 

It  is  not  to  be  hoped,  nor  need  it  be 
feared,  that  the  manly  type  of  young 
Englishmen,  sound  in  wind  and  limb 
and  clean  in  heart,  will  ever  disappear. 
But  it  existed  amongst  us  long  before 
the  present  mania  for  athletics  had 
set  in,  and  will  not  become  extinct 
when  that  craze  has  passed  away. 
The  fashion  has  spread  in  the  United 
States,  and  seems  to  be  gaining  some 
foothold  in  France.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  manufactures 
and  internal  trade  of  those  two  repub- 
lics are  protected  by  a  wall  of  prohibi- 
tory tariffs,  and  it  is  somewhat  easier 
there  for  the  middle-class  young  man 
to  earn  a  decent  living  than  in  a  coun- 
try of  unrestricted  competition.  But 
our  m«8t  formidable  adversaries,  the 
Germans,  have  not  yet  been  fascinated 

1  A  veil-known  University  erieketer,  who  was 
playing  a  fine  Inninga  at  Lord's,  received,  while 
at  the  wicket,  two  telegrams  from  enterprising 
head-masters  offering  him  appointments. 


by  an  ideal  which  did  very  well  for 
ancient  Greeks,  whose  wants  were 
simple,  and  who  had  no  rivals  to 
undersell  them  in  their  own  markets. 
It  is  true  that  the  youths  of  the  Father- 
land have  to  give  up  two  or  three  years 
to  serve  in  the  army,  where,  no  doubt, 
they  acquire  the  virtues  of  "patience, 
sobriety,  courage,  temper,  discipline, 
subordination."  But,  if  all  accounts 
are  true,  the  period  which  they  spend 
under  the  drill-sergeant  is  not  one  of 
ease  and  pleasure-seeking,  and  they 
experience  a  pleasant  relief  when  they 
are  remitted  to  civilian  labor.  The- 
Conscription  may  be  a  national  bur- 
den, though  Lord  Wolseley  thinks  it  a 
political  advantage,  but  it  falls  equally 
on  all,  whereas  the  young  Englishman 
who  gives  up  his  best  years  or  his 
best  thoughts  to  athletics  is  dressing 
the  balance  against  himself— with  the 
result  that  he  is  supplanted  by  some 
very  inferior  person  for  whom  he  feels 
a  hearty  and,  perhaps,  excusable  con- 
tempt He  may  be  consoled  for  a  time 
by  the  smiles  and  admiration  of  all  the 
pretty  girls  he  knows,  but  when  it 
comes  to  serious  love-making  he  dis- 
covers that  those  engaging  innocents 
do  not  as  a  rule  choose  their  husbands 
from  the  ranks  of  Gentlemanly  Fail- 
ures. 

S.  H.  Jeyes* 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine*. 
ON  THE  SPUR  OP  OCCASION. 

The  story  was  told  to  Plaistow,  Ven- 
nering  and  myself  in  the  moonlight  on 
the  banks  of  that  exquisite  reach  of 
the  Jhelum  in  Kashmir,  known  as  the 
Chenar  Bagh,  or  Garden  of  Plane  Trees. 
It  was  told  by  the  major  apropos  of  the 
appointment  of  young  Hedlam,  of  the 
Sikhs,  to  the  command  of  an  isolated 
fort  up  Gilgit  way.  Hedlam  had  de- 
parted abruptly  in  the  morning,  and 
Vennering,  with  whom  he  had 
chummed,  was  asked  to  join  our  party, 
whereupon  he  ordered  his  sleeping 
doongah  to  be  moored  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood  of  oars,  and  the  arrangement  was 
complete. 

Naturally  the  talk  drifted  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Hedlam  and  his  appointment, 
and  Mr.  Marden  Plaistow,  M.P.,  theorist 
and  advocate  of  every  pro-native 
scheme  that  India  and  an  irresponsible 
native  press  have  ever  tried  to  foist 
upon  England,  entered  very  eagerly 
into  the  discussion.  He  was  a  stout, 
flabby  man,  in  search  of  ideas  and  in- 
formation on  Indian  matters.  He 
pestered  as  with  questions  and  argu- 
ments, and  disbelieved  us  most  ob- 
stinately when  we  told  him  the  plain, 
unvarnished  truth. 

"They  should  undoubtedly  select  an 
older  and  more  experienced  man  to  fill 
so  responsible  a  position"  Plaistow 
was  saying  dogmatically.  He  was  anx- 
ious, as  usual,  to  condemn  the  action  of 
the  Simla  government  whenever  possi- 
ble. 

irWhy?"  asked  the  major  mildly. 

It  had  taken  him  a  hard  flve-and- 
twenty  years  of  living  and  learning 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  Plaistow  be- 
lieved he  could  master  inside  of  six 
months. 

"It's  a  patent  absurdity/'  remarked 
Plaistow,  filling  his  glass  with  an  air  of 
judicial  disapprobation.  "A  mere  boy— 
not  yet  twenty-four!  It's  not  fair  to  the 
boy  himself,  let  alone  the  rest."  Then, 
appearing  to  realize  to  the  full  the 
enormity  of  the  official  offence,  he  pro- 
ceeded impressively:  "But  why— why 
do  they  do  it?  They  can  hardly  expect 
a  boy  like  that  to  govern  and  keep  in 
check,  direct,  and  administer  a  turbu- 
lent country  half  as  big  as  Wales." 

"On  three  hundred  and  fifty  rupees  a 
month,  too,"  chimed  in  Lieutenant 
Vennering  feelingly;  "three  hundred 
and  fifty  rupees  a  month,  a  batch  of 
Sepoys,  and  a  mud  fort.  On  the  cheap, 
isn't  it?' 

"The  government  does  not  often  err 
on  the  side  of  economy,"  replied  Plais- 
tow, "though  in  this  case  they  certainly 
seem  to  be  acting  on  the  penny- wise 
principle.  It  is  just  part  and  parcel  of 
their  usual  blundering."  Then  he 
turned  abruptly  to  the  major:  "If  the 
native  element  should " 
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"But  it  won't,"  returned  the  major, 
with  some  asperity. 

"Won't!    Whynotr 

"Never  does,  somehow." 

Even  Plaistow  seemed  struck  with 
the  major's  conviction. 

"I  could  cite  Instances,"  he  said 
doubtfully. 

"Instances  may  go  to  the  deuce! 
Look  at  the  thing  broadly.  We  always 
do  it,  and  it  always  turns  out  all  right, 
except " 

"Ah,  except!" 

"Except  it  may  cost  a  life  or  two." 

"Still,  it  is  hardly  logical,  you  will 
allow?" 

"No,  it's  not  logical;  it's  better.  It's 
positively  diplomatic— though  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  powers  that  be  don't  know 
that.  It  makes  quite  a  nice  little 
mathematical  problem  for  the  native 
mind.  If  the  young  and  inexperienced 
sahib  with  twenty  men  can  do  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  work  in  a  day,  how  long 
would  it  take  the  older  and  more 
experienced  sahib  with  fifty  men? 
See?" 

"But,"  objected  Plaistow,  "you  have 
admitted  that  the  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced sahib  sometimes  fails." 

"Seldom  fails,"  corrected  the  major; 
"though  I  admit  he  occasionally  loses 
his  life."  He  paused  a  moment  before 
he  went  on.  "Then  I  believe  there  are 
other  influences  at  work." 

"What  influences?"  exclaimed  Plais- 
tow, hot  on  the  scent  of  new  informa- 
tion. 

The  major  paused  again.  "It  is  hard 
to  explain,"  he  said  at  last.  "Given 
the  occasion,  we  invariably  get  the 
man.    I  could  tell  you  a  story." 

"By  all  means,"  said  Plaistow. 

"But,  on  the  whole,  I  think  the  story 
had  better  not  be  told.  It  won't  do  you 
any  good."  continued  the  major,  in  a 
tone  of  which  Plaistow  failed  to  appre- 
hend the  full  meaning. 

"Fire  away,  major,"  interjected  Ven- 
nering. 

The  major  changed  his  position  to  re- 
kindle his  cheroot,  and  between  the 
puffs  began:— 

"Very  well,  though  it  is  quite  an 
ordinary  story— no  exception  at  all,  only 
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to  prove  the  rule,  you  know.  It  all  hap- 
pened up  there,"  he  continued,  waving 
his  hand  In  the  direction  of  the  Hindu 
Kush,  "and  the  principal  characters 
were  an  ugly  native  drum,  a  most  vil- 
lainous-looking priest,  and  a  very  young 
subaltern. 

"I  needn't  tell  you  his  name.  The 
fellows  said  he'd  have  forgotten  it  him- 
self but  for  the  saving  Influence  of  his 
aunt's  letters— their  addresses,  I  mean; 
he  never  got  any  further  with  them 
than  the  address.  We  called  him  the 
'Bun'— I  forget  why.  He  had  a  round, 
wholesome,  sunburnt  face,  and  was  a 
careless,  light-hearted  youngster  with 
light  eyelashes  emphasized  by  a  blink. 
Just  the  last  sort  of  chap  for  an  inde- 
pendent command  among  a  newly 
annexed  and  turbulent  tribe,  one  would 
have  thought— that  is,  one  who  knew 
him  at  that  date.  Later,  at  Ghildazai,  I 
began  to  think  differently;  but  that's 
premature. 

"The  Bun  was,  in  fact,  the  sort  of 
fellow  you  meet  by  the  dozen  at  any 
public  school.  Afterwards  these  rough 
drafts  are  elaborated  in  various  ways 
with  various  results,  and  are  liked  or 
disliked  accordingly.  Here  along  the 
frontier  we  go  the  Tight  way  about 
bringing  out  any  good  the  boys  may 
have  in  them  by  making  them  stand  on 
their  own  feet.  In  the  lonely  outposts, 
self-reliance  and  ready  resource  develop 
in  the  most  unlikely  cases  and  influence 
important  issues,  but  their  success  is 
seldom  heard  of  beyond  the  nearest 
cantonments.  Such  cases  are  too  com- 
mon to  take  notice  of. 

"The  Childazais  are,  as  you  probably 
know,  a  hill-tribe,  born  and  bred  in  the 
belief  that  they  have  an  immemorial 
right  to  live  by  harrying  the  plains 
which  lie  below  their  fastnesses.  They 
were  in  the  habit  of  descending  at  in- 
tervals to  carry  off  the  crops  and  the 
cattle,  as  well  as  an  assortment  of 
women  and  children— the  latter  they 
sold  as  slaves  over  the  border.  More- 
over, they  were  conveniently  within 
reach  of  one  of  the  principal  trade- 
routes  through  the  mountains,  where 
for  generations  they  had  waylaid  and 
plundered  the  passing  caravans  to  their 


hearts'  content  and  with  practical  im- 
punity. 

"After  vainly  trying  to  subsidize  the 
tribe  and  so  put  an  end  to  the  incessant 
raids,  and  slave-dealing,  and  troubles 
of  all  sorts,  which  paralyzed  trade  on 
the  road  and  turned  the  surrounding 
country  into  a  desert,  the  government 
at  length  resolved  to  compel  obedience 
instead  of  paying  for  it.  Accordingly, 
we  made  a  quiet  little  expedition  into 
the  mountains  to  teach  them  manners. 

"Afterwards  we  disarmed  the  tribes, 
gave  them  their  orders,  and  retired, 
leaving  a  subaltern  with  a  score  or  so 
of  Pathans  at  Kalt,  a  fort  commanding 
the  only  pass  by  which  the  tribes  could 
descend  into  the  lowlands. 

"Things  went  on  well  enough  for  a 
time,  and  then  rumors  began  to  get 
around  of  renewed  raids,  and  It  was 
about  this  period  the  authorities  saw 
fit  to  send  the  Bun  up  to  serve  his  turn 
of  sentry-go  at  Kalt 

"I  was  seedy  that  hot  weather  and 
had  an  extra  term  of  leave,  towards  the 
end  of  which  I  found  myself  not  so  far 
from  Ghildazai.  I  had  been  there  with 
the  expedition,  and  thought  I  should 
like  to  have  a  look  at  the  old  place  and 
the  Bun.  Incidentally,  also,  I  was 
rather  curious  to  see  how  the  Bun  up- 
held his  authority. 

"Ghildazai  is  well  up  towards  the  roof 
of  the  world,  as  you  know,  and  is  not 
precisely  an  easy  place  to  get  at.  But 
I  reached  it  after  some  trifling  misad- 
ventures, and  was  welcomed  by  the 
Bun  with  effusion. 

"I  found  him  very  fit;  he  blushed  and 
blinked  much  in  the  old  way,  and  to  a 
casual  observer  his  responsibilities  did 
not  seem  to  weigh  upon  him. 

"While  we  were  waiting  for  dinner, 
he  took  me  up  on  the  top  of  the  fort  to 
have  a  look  round.  Kalt  is  not  large. 
Its  little  square  towers  stand  in  the 
very  eye  of  the  pass  on  a  short,  rocky 
terrace,  below  which  the  torrent  of  Hie 
Somara  roars  through  a  narrow  gorge 
between  two  sheer  walls  of  granite 
hundreds  of  feet  in  height.  The  river- 
bed being  impassable,  the  path  to  the 
plains  zigzags  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
ridge  directly  under  the  guns  of  the 
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fort— a  convenient  arrangement,  as  the 
Bun  remarked.  The  whole  region  is 
the  most  God-forsaken  medley  of  black 
naked  mountain-sides  and  gloomy 
ravines,  swept  alternately  by  seas  of 
mist  or  bitter  winds  off  the  snows. 
Looking  northwards  the  view  is  blocked 
by  the  tail-end  of  one  of  the  biggest 
glaciers  in  the  world. 

"In  the  mid-distance  the  Bun  pointed 
out  the  principal  village,  where  the 
irregular  lines  of  flat  roofs  looked  like 
a  broad  ruined  stair,  leading  up  to  the 
squat  tower  of  the  rajah's  castle. 

"  4See  that  dark  thing  on  the  top  of  the 
tower?'  asked  the  Bun,  handing  me  his 
field-glass;  'that's  the  pet  fetish  of  this 
cheerful  neighborhood.  It's  a  drum, 
rimmed  round  with  big  garnets.  It 
used  to  be  beaten  by  propitious  fairies 
or  devils  when  a  projected  raid  was 
destined  to  turn  out  lucky.' 

44 'It  hasn't  been  used  lately,'  I  re- 
marked. 

44  'No,  but  it's  still  there,'  he  returned. 

"Directly  below  us  across  the  gorge 
enclosing  the  unseen  river,  a  frail 
bridge  of  twigs  swung  in  the  evening 
wind  over  a  depth  of  black  abyss.  I 
didn't  feel  like  trying  it,  and  said  so  to 
the  Bun. 

"He  gazed  at  it  abstractedly  and 
agreed  with  me.  Tve  been  over  it  once 
or  twice,  but  it  isn't  a  pleasure.  It's 
one  of  our  highroads,  and  I've  had  it 
8tffji£gthened  with  ropes  and  slats,  as 
you  see.' 

"And  then  he  took  me  down  to  dinner. 

"  4What  have  these  beggars  to  do  with 
magic  drums?"  I  asked  presently.  4I 
understood  they  were  Mussulmans.' 

"The  Bun  nodded. 

44 'Dissenters'  he  explained,  as  he 
tackled  a  second  helping  of  a  whole 
lean  hen.  4They  despise  the  Koran, 
and  have  a  convenient  schis  of  their 
own,  under  the  dogmas  of  which  they 
may  drink  wine  and  bedevil  themselves 
generally.  Their  one  golden  rule  con- 
sists in  paying  the  pir— that's  the  high- 
priest— handsomely,  and  he  arranges 
the  rest.  Not  half  bad,  you  know,  when 
you  come  to  think  of  it.' 

"  'What  do  they  believe  in  then?' 

"  "They  believe  in  the  devil  and  the 


drum— principally  the  drum— and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  pir  with  the  bogies  all 
round.' 

44  'These  gorges,  I  remember  now,  are 
supposed  to  be  peopled  by  demons  and 
wizards,'  I  said,  4but  I  don't  remember 
the  drum.' 

44  'Of  course  not,'  replied  the  Bun. 
4You  don't  suppose  they  have  left  that 
around  for  the  Tommies  to  fool  with. 
They  hid  it.  Why,  it's  the  luck  of  the 
Childazais,  so  to  speak,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  all  evil  in  these  parts.7 

"After  this  we  began  to  talk  on  the 
subjects  men  always  talk  of  when  they 
meet  on  the  edges  of  the  world— the 
4Varsity  match,  golf,  music-halls,  and, 
lastly,  we  fell  to  discussing  the  chances 
of  a  row. 

**  'We're  in  for  a  bit  of  a  storm  here, 
or  I'm  much  mistaken,'  he  said.  4The 
tribe  is  being  flea-bitten  into  discon- 
tent.' 

44  4The  pir?'  I  hazarded. 

44  'Naturally,'  he  returned.  'The  pir 
is  no  end  of  a  chap!  In  the  old  days  he 
used  to  levy  tithes  on  the  loot  of  the 
caravans,  and,  in  fact  on  all  the 
plunder  these  beggars  brought  back 
from  their  raids.  I  believe  he  has  a  ten- 
foot  well  crammed  with  treasure.  I'd 
not  like  to  meddle  with  it,  by  George,  it 
is  heavy  with  rusted  blood!  Now  his 
income  is  paltry  in  comparison  to  what 
it  was,  and  he  fails  to  see  the  beauty  of 
the  embargo  laid  by  the  government  on 
the  outgoings  and  ancient  customs  of 
the  tribe.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
grumbling  and  chafing  this  while  past.* 

44  4You  should  report  it,'  I  observed. 

44  4I  have,'  he  answered;  4but  you 
know  what  they  always  say— that  they 
don't  want  to  go  to  any  expense  in  the 
way  of  sending  up  reinforcements,  and 
hint  that  if  I  am  worth  my  salt  I  should 
be  able  to  keep  the  tribe  quiet.' 

44  'So  you  should,'  I  agreed,  with  the 
proper  amount  of  authority. 

"  4I  wish  you  had  it  to  do,  then,'  ex- 
claimed the  Bun  boyishly,  driven  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  patience.  4I  dare 
say  I  might  manage  the  ruck,  but  when 
it  comes  to  dealing  with  such  an  astute, 
daring  old  cadger  as  the  pir.  I  tell  you 
I  feel  pretty  childish/ 
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"  'Go  up  and  talk  to  the  rajah  about 
it/  I  suggested. 

"The  Bun  laughed  scornfully. 

"  'Rajah  be  hanged!'  he  scoffed.  The 
pir  is  head  and  shoulders  the  biggest 
man  in  this  district.  He  holds  the 
rajah  and  the  headman  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  especially  as  their  desires 
jump  with  his  admonitions.' 

"  'By  the  by,'  I  said,  'I  forgot  to  men- 
tion a  little  incident  which  occurred  on 
the  way  up.  It  has  just  struck  me  it 
may  have  some  bearing  on  the  present 
position.  When  we  were  crossing  one 
of  the  lower  passes  we  were  overtaken 
by  a  gaunt  hillman  going  all  he  knew 
in  the  teeth  of  the  deadly  cold  wind 
without  a  rag  upon  him  but  his  dhoti 
(waistcloth).  I  told  my  fellows  to  stop 
him  if  they  could.  They  got  round  him, 
and  asked  him  who  he  was  and  where 
he  was  going.  He  looked  at  me  over 
their  heads,  and  he  had  the  burning  eye 
of  a  fanatic.  "The  vultures  are  gather- 
ing," he  said  fiercely;  "I  go  to  the 
feast."  With  that  he  swung  round  on 
his  heels  and  started  up  the  pass ' 

"The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  my 
mouth  when  the  Bun  cut  in,  evidently 
much  excited:— 

"'Why  the  dickens  did  you  not  tell 
me  that  before?'  he  exclaimed;  'we're 
in  for  it' 

"  'What  do  you  mean?' 

"  'Oh,  hang  it  all!  I  can't  wait  to 
enter  into  details  now,'  he  replied,  with 
some  heat,  'but  you  may  take  it  they 
are  up  to  some  extra  deviltry.  I've  laid 
myself  out  to  understand  these  Childa- 
zais.  I  can  talk  their  lingo  more  or  less, 
and  my  spies  have  been  telling  me  of 
the  expected  arrival  of  Nunga— that's 
your  friend.  But  I  did  not  know  he  was 
here.' 

"  'Who  or  what  is  he,  anyway?' 

"The  Bun  pondered  the  situation  with 
the  air  of  a  war-worn  veteran,  and  then 
I  saw  that  he  had  altered  since  we 
parted  down  country.  At  last  he  spoke, 
grimly  enough:— 

"  'Just  what  he  said.  It  means, 
among  other  things,  that  the  discontent 
has  come  to  a  head.  Probably  the.  pir 
has  got  wind  of  a  fat  caravan  oni^e 
road,  and  that  has  hastened  matters. 


I  tell  you,  Lake,  these  hills  will  never 
oe  clean  or  quiet  until  the  pir  has  a 
bullet  through  him,  or  is  lying  by  the 
heels  inside  the  jail  at  Lahore.  There's 
going  to  be  trouble,  and  you'll  be  in  for 
it.  Though  I  don't  believe  these 
Childazais  will  budge  until  the  drum 
beats.  After  that,  daylight  will  find 
them  on  the  lower  hills.' 

"  'They'll  force  the  pass?' 

"  'They'll  try,'  said  the  Bun,  rubbing 
his  head  reflectively.  'What  do  you 
think  should  be  done?' 

"I  didn't  see  that  I  had  any  call  to 
play  Providence  to  the  Bun,  so  I  re- 
plied that  we  should  keep  the  pass— he 
could  be  Horatius,  and  I  would  be  the 
other  two. 

"The  Bun  grinned  with  an  effort. 

"  The  Horatii  hadn't  to  face  match- 
locks, which  alters  the  case  a  bit,'  he 
rejoined,  and  filled  up  a  big  pipe  with 
dry  Indian  tobacco,  which  he  smoked 
for  a  while  in  silence. 

"  'Look  here,  Lake,'  he  said,  when  he 
had  apparently  made  up  his  mind  to 
some  course  of  action,  'as  you  are  here, 
I'll  leave  you  in  command  of  the  fort, 
and  I'll  go  out  and  make  a  recon- 
noissance  with  Durda  Khan.' 

"For  some  time  I  followed  the  Bun,  as 
he  moved  about  the  fort,  giving  orders 
and  making  necessary  arrangements. 
The  latter  included  the  preparation  of 
some  torches  and  fire-balls  of  resinous 
wood. 

"  'You  see,'  he  explained,  'we'll  need 
some  light  to  shoot  by  if  they  try  to 
rush  the  pass.  My  word,  we'll  have 
them  on  the  hop!' 

"After  midnight  he  started  with 
Durda  Khan,  who  had  the  reputation 
of  being  an  Al  cragsman,  and  he  cer- 
tainly looked,  when  got  up  for  the  ex- 
pedition as  desperate  a  cut-throat  as 
you  would  care  to  trust  your  life  to  on 
a  lonely  road. 

'The  long  hours  dragged  by.  The 
night  was  thick  and  stormy,  and,  on 
thinking  over  our  situation  in  solitude, 
I  decided  that  the  lookout  was  not  par- 
ticularly hopeful. 

"Kalt  was  by  no  means  a  silent  spot. 
The  wind  whistled  and  shrieked  down 
the   valleys,   and   the   thunder  of  the 
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water  seemed  to  grow  louder  and  more 
threatening  as  the  night  deepened, 
while  every  now  and  then  a  distant 
rattling  roar  told  of  some  landslip  or 
fall  of  stones  in  the  nullahs  around. 

"Suddenly,  as  I  listened,  in  a  lull  of 
the  storm  a  new  sound  arose.  Two  or 
three  dull  booming  notes  floated  down 
the  gorge,  followed  by  a  long  reverber- 
ating roll  of  drums.  This  was  repeated 
three  times,  and  the  deep-mouthed  din 
seemed  to  leap  and  crash  across  the 
chasms.  It  was  the  most  inspiriting 
and  warlike  call  to  arms  I  have  ever 
heard. 

"I  had  no  need  to  be  told  what  it  was. 
The  war-drum  of  the  Gnildazais  had 
spoken,  and  the  revolt  was  fairly  afoot. 
But  where  was  the  Bun?  I  began  to  be 
seriously  uneasy  about  him.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged that  a  little  bloodshed 
heartens  the  beginning  of  a  raid,  and  a 
decisive  step,  like  the  cold-blooded 
murder  of  an  English  officer,  leaves 
small  room  for  repentance,  as  the  tribes 
well  know,  and  is  useful  besides  in 
deciding  waverers. 

"From  the  ramparts  nothing  was 
visible  in  the  darkness.  The  wind  had 
lulled,  only  a  chill  breeze  moaned  like 
a  sick  child  about  the  walls.  Presently 
it  carried  to  me  a  sinister  intimation. 
Prom  far  away  came  the  clear  ring  of 
steel,  and  a  soft  minor  clatter  as  of 
wooden-haf  ted  spears,  and  then  a  con- 
tinuous hum.  This  ceased,  and  for  a 
long  time  nothing  but  the  voices  of 
water,  wind,  and  rock  could  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

"An  hour  and  a  half  passed;  still  we 
waited  and  listened,  till  I  heard  the 
sharp,  distinct  fall  of  a  single  stone 
from  the  crest  of  cliff  to  the  north.  In- 
stantly I  gave  the  order  to  light  up. 

"In  a  moment  a  flare  of  torches  shone 
out  over  the  terrace  and  pathway  above 
the  fort,  making  all  clear  as  moon- 
light. 

"Not  a  living  soul  was  to  be  seen, 
for  all  the  hum  of  life  which  seemed 
to  pervade  the  air.  Then,  from  the 
dimmer  shadows  of  the  track  a  muffled 
hillman  crossed  the  path  where  it 
widened  to  meet  the  terrace,  as  a 
weasel  crosses  a  road. 


*'I  watched  him  till  he  disappeared, 
when  a  voice  behind  me  said  gently, 
The  pir.' 

"I  turned  quickly.  It  was  the  Bun, 
wet  and  bedraggled,  but  still  the  Bun, 
safe  and  sound. 

"  'My  son,  I  did  not  expect  you,  I  said, 
greatly  relieved.  'Now  that  you  have 
come,  may  I  ask  what  you  propose  do- 
ing?' 

"  'Sending  them  home,'  he  answered 
quietly,  as  if  that  performance  was  the 
simplest  thing  in  the  world.  'Lake/  he 
added,  'if  anything  should  happen,  you 
know,  hold  on,  don't  let  'em  pass!  I've 
sent  a  message  to  Gilgit.' 

"  'What's  going  to  happen?' 

"  The  Lord  knows.  It's  touch  and 
go,'  he  replied,  and  left  me. 

"Meantime  the  Ghildazais  had  issued 
in  crowding  ranks  from  the  narrow 
track,  some  dropping  from  the  sur- 
rounding crags,  till  they  filled  the  little 
terrace  from  end  to  end.  Then  they 
came  to  a  dead  stop,  and  contemplated 
the  rusty  muzzles  of  two  old  seven- 
pounders  of  obsolete  mechanism  and 
uncertain  efficacy  which  faced  them 
from  the  fort.  On  the  other  side  was 
the  clear  drop  of  something  like  five 
hundred  feet  into  the  blackness,  where 
the  Somara  foamed,  full  fed  with  melt- 
ing snows,  between  her  close-set 
precipices. 

"'Go  forward,  my  brothers!'  called 
out  a  commanding  voice. 

"The  crowd  sidled  forward  with  the 
movement  of  a  flock  of  sheep.  From 
the  fort  no  one  spoke,  but  one  of  the 
gunners  lit  an  additional  torch,  and 
stuck  it  through  an  embrasure  into  an 
iron  ring  outside.  The  strong  blaze 
threw  the  rocking  sea  of  fierce,  up- 
turned faces  into  sharp  relief,  while 
behind  the  scarred  beetling  heights 
shone   wet  and  glistening. 

"Again  the  order  was  given  to 
advance,  but  a  muttering  from  the 
front  answered  that  the  path  was 
shut. 

"A  tail  figure  in  a  flowing  choga 
raised  itself  on  an  outcropping  ledge  of 
rock. 

"'My  brothers,  fear  not!  Go  for- 
ward!' 
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"Of  course  it  was  the  pir,  who,  con- 
fident that  we  would  not  be  the  first  to 
draw  blood,  showed  himself  without 
concern. 

"  'Forward,  men  of  the  Childazais; 
has  not  the  drum  beaten?* 

"The  crowd  gathered  itself  for  a  rush, 
when  a  single  word  like  a  pistol-shot 
rang  across  the  pass. 

"  'Stopr 

"I  recognized  the  Bun's  familiar 
tones,  but  could  not  locate  them  for 
some  seconds. 

"  'Look,  men  of  Childazai!'  he  went 
on,  'the  drum  has  indeed  been  beaten, 
but  it  was  for  the  victory  of  the  Sircar. 

"At  this  astounding  statement  every 
eye  was  turned  upon  him.  He  stood  on 
tae  swaying  bridge  of  twigs,  the  torch 
held  by  Durda  Khan  at  his  back  mak- 
ing a  patch  of  light  about  him.  The 
tearing  wind  of  the  gully  had  carried 
away  his  cap,  and  his  tow-colored  head 
was  very  much  in  evidence. 

*  'He  lies,  my  brothers!  Has  not  the 
drum  spoken  from  the  tower  of  Chil- 
dazai? The  powers  of  the  air  are  with 
us,'  shouted  the  pir,  in  return. 

"'Nay,  Childazais,  believe  not  such 
foolish  speech.  The  powers  of  the  air 
have  given  the  drum  to  the  great 
queen,  that  she  may  reign  over  you  in 
peace  forever.    Behold!' 

"He  stooped  and  raised  a  bulky  object 
in  his  arms.  The  light  shone  full  upon 
it,  and  I  perceived  it  was  a  large  drum, 
around  which  ran  a  flash  of  red 
sparkles  as  it  was  raised. 

"A  groan  of  mingled  dismay  and 
baffled  purpose  rose  from  the  tribes- 
men. It  was  clear  they  recognized  their 
fetish.  The  whole  throng  swayed, 
growling,  then  paused.  In  the  momen- 
tary hush  I  heard  a  snapping  of  breech- 
actions. 

"The  Bun  raised  the  drum  higher 
against  his  breast. 

"  'Shoot!  he  said  calmly. 

"The  high-hammered  guns  were  held 
on  the  cock,  but  none  fired. 

"The  Bun  took  advantage  of  the  hesi- 
tation. 

"  'Your  pir  has  deceived  you,'  he  cried. 
'  "Behold!"  said  he.  "the  drum  beats 
that  the  people  of  the  mountains  may 


go  down  to  harry  the  lowlands."  And 
he  knew  not  that  the  drum  beat  on  the 
towers  of  Kait  for  us!' 

"The  pir's  face  was  a  sight  to  watch. 
To  say  that  it  had  been  beaten  by  his 
own  orders  at  Childazai  would  have 
been  to  give  himself  away;  the  only 
course  left  open  to  him  was  to  throw 
suspicion  on  the  genuineness  of  the 
article.  This  he  proceeded  to  do,  but 
the  Bun  merely  bade  the  tribe  send  to 
see  if  their  drum  were  still  in  its  old 
place. 

"There  was  a  long  pause.  The  frail 
bridge  swayed  in  the  breeze,  and  I  did 
not  envy  the  Bun  his  position. 

"  'If  any  man  shoots,'  he  added 
significantly,  'I  will  fall  into  the  river 
with  your  drum,  and  then  the  Chil- 
dazais must  be  forever  accursed.  Is  it 
not  so?  Eternal  night  and  storm  will 
ravage  the  mountains,  and  ye  will  die 
in  the  dark.  The  spirit  of  the  drum  will 
torment  you,  and  wipe  out  the  great 
tribe  of  the  Childazai  as  a  man  wipes 
away  a  crawling  fly  on  a  wet  day. 

"Then  it  was  that  I  put  the  wrong 
end  of  my  cigar  into  my  mouth.  I  had 
not  given  the  Bun  credit  for  so  much 
imagination. 

"The  pir  saw  things  were  going 
against  him,  and  he  made  a  bold  stroke. 
Besides,  in  his  case,  familiarity  with 
the  drum  had  bred  contempt,  no  doubt. 

"'Shoot,'  he  yelled;  'I  will  charm 
away  the  curses,  and  the  powers  of  the 
air  will  give  their  people  of  the  Chil- 
dazais another  drum.' 

"But  the  tribesmen  are  a  conserva- 
tive race,  and  his  proposal  was  not  re- 
ceived with  favor.  The  older  men 
gathered  into  a  group  and  consulted. 

"  'What  would  you  have  us  to  do, 
sahib?'  asked  an  old  head-man  at  last; 
for  of  course  the  rajah  did  not  care  to 
appear  too  prominently  in  so  risky  an 
affair. 

*•  'Give  up  the  pir  and  the  rajah,'  re- 
plied the  Bun;  'and  after  that  I  will 
carry  your  drum  into  the  fort  In  safety. 
Then  the  tribe  will  bring  me  their  arms, 
and  leave  them  in  my  care  until  the 
government  gives  orders.  If  these 
things  be  faithfully  done,  then  will  I, 
in  three  days,  return  to  you  your  drum 
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unharmed.  Choose  now,  oh  Childa- 
zais!' 

"I  was  pleased  with  the  Bun.  He 
was  developing  qualities. 

"After  a  good  deal  of  parleying  this 
was  arranged,  and  before  the  sun  rose 
over  the  mountains  the  Bun's  demands 
were  complied  with  to  his  entire  satis- 
faction. The  rajah  and  the  pir  were 
safely  immured  in  the  fort,  and  an  as- 
sorted pile  of  weapons— matchlocks, 
express  rifles,  French  and  Russian- 
made  guns,  jezails,  tulwars,  and  so  on 
—encumbered  the  ground  floor  of  the 
tower  by  the  eastern  gate. 

"  'Rather  a  job  lot,'  commented  the 
Bun,  as  he  looked  them  over.  *Yet  some 
of  these  chaps  are  very  pretty  shots; 
the  thought  of  it  made  me  feel  queer- 
ish  out  on  that  bridge.' 

"Meanwhile  I  examined  the  drum. 
As  far  as  appearances  went,  it  was  a 
fraud— a  ramshackle,  weather-beaten 
fraud— and  I  remarked  that  the  issues 
of  life  and  death  occasionally  hang  on 
shaky  pegs. 

"  'How  the  mischief  did  you  secure 
the  thing?'  I  asked. 

"  'Durda  Khan,'  he  answered  shortly. 

"After  this  he  ate  an  indecently 
hearty  breakfast,  during  which  he 
made  only  one  remark,  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  a  jolly  good  plan  to  have 
a  hostage  or  two,  and  that  he  rather 
thought  things  would  now  straighten 
themselves  out  a  bit  in  the  hills. 
Which  they  did.    That's  the  story." 

The  major  dropped  back  into  his 
chair,  and  silence  fell  upon  us. 

Presently   Plaistow   said:— 

"Of  course,  that  young  man  got  pro- 
motion?" 

"Well,"  returned  the  major,  with 
some  hesitation,  "I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  he  did." 

"You  should  have  made  it  your  busi- 
ness to  see  to  It,"  exclaimed  Plaistow. 
"A  lot  can  be  done  through  the  papers." 

The  major  laughed  oddly. 

"A  lot  was  done  through  the  papers. 
They  got  hold  of  some  version  of  the 
affair,  and  the  howling  faction  at  home 
were  rather  down  on  the  Bun  in  conse- 
quence." 

"And  the  pir?"  asked  Plaistow. 


"Spent  twelve  months  in  Lahore  jail, 
and  then  some  one  at  home  worked  a 
petition  for  his  release." 

Plaistow  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair. 
It  seemed  he  had  begun  to  regard  re- 
lease petitions  in  a  new  light. 

"As  I  said,  certain  people  were  down 
on  the  Bun,  and  said  he  had  acted  in  a 
reprehensible  and  high-handed  manner, 
and  in  the  teeth  of  the  racial  and  reli- 
gious prejudices  of  the  people." 

"He  did  extremely  right!"  ejaculated 
Plaistow.    "The  lad  was  a  hero." 

The  major  smiled. 

"They  championed  the  pir  to  some 
purpose.  England's  enemies  can  al- 
ways find  an  English  champion.  The 
pir  was  let  out,  and  at  once  he  struck 
a  bee-line  for  the  hills.  No  doubt  he 
felt  he  had  a  duty  to  fulfil.  The  howlers 
said  that  forgiveness  had  melted  his 
heart,  and  foretold  that  he  would  make 
a  typical  ruler  of  a  savage  tribe.  They 
were  quite  right,  as  it  happened.  He 
was  peculiarly  typical." 

I  fancied  that  Plaistow's  cheek  looked 
very  white  in  the  moonlight.  He  was 
staring  up  at  the  dim  bulk  of  the  Tukt- 
i-Sulieman  with  its  temple  crown. 

Perhaps  the  devil  prompted  me  to 
speak. 

"How  so?"  said  I. 

"He  arrived  in  the  hills  late  in  Octo- 
ber," continued  the  major.  "Early  one 
November  morning  a  search  party 
found  the  Bun  stiff  and  stark,  beached 
on  a  pebbly  bank  of  the  Somara,  a 
couple  of  miles  below  Kalt.  There 
were  four  bullets  in  his  body,  each  with 
a  garnet  core.  They  concluded,  rather 
hastily,  I  fear,  that  this  was  the  pir's 
handiwork.  At  any  rate,  the  govern- 
ment tried  to  bring  the  crime  home  to 
him,  but  failed  to  do  so." 

"And  is  that  the  end?"  I  asked  again. 

"Not  quite.  Subsequently  Durda 
Khan  asked  for  a  month's  leave  to  at- 
tend to  certain  urgent  private  affairs. 
During  his  absence  the  pir  went  out  for 
a  stroll  one  day,  and  has  never  come 
back  yet." 

The  snow,  far  away,  and  the  water,  at 
hand,  glimmered  under  the  waning 
moon.  After  a  short  interval.  Plaistow 
went  off  to  his  tent  without  a  word. 
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Then  the  major  stretched  himself, 
said  good-night,  and  left  as. 

Vennerlng  and  I  remained  smoking  a 
little  while  longer.  As  we  separated, 
Vennering  spoke  in  a  carefully  lowered 
tone. 

"Shouldn't  wonder  If  the  name  of  the 
M.P.  who  headed  that  petition  business 
for  the  pir  wasn't  Plaistow,"  he  said. 
E.  and  H.  Heron. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
FRANCE  AND  RUSSIA  IN  CHINA. 

Notwithstanding  the  assurances 
given  by  the  Chinese  Embassy  at  St. 
Petersburg  that  no  such  treaty  has  been 
executed,  it  is  generally  believed  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent  that  the 
so-called  Cassini  Convention  exists,  and 
that  the  terms  closely  resemble  the  re- 
puted Ru8so-Chinese  Secret  Treaty, 
published  by  the  North  China  Daily 
News  on  the  30th  of  October.  In  fact, 
the  agreement  of  the  8th  of  September 
between  the  Chinese  government  and 
the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  appears  to  in- 
dicate in  its  terms  that  the  reputed 
treaty  was  as  draft  treaty  forming  the 
base  of  negotiations;  and  it  is  natural 
to  infer  that  some  such  treaty,  in  an 
amended  form,  was  executed  before 
Count  Cassini  left  Peking  at  the  close 
of  that  month.  The  history  of  the 
Eastern  Chinese  Railway  Agreement 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:— 

In  1886  the  late  czar  issued  his  famous 
ejlict:  "Let  a  railway  be  built  across 
Siberia  in  the  shortest  way  possible." 
The  shortest  way  to  the  port  of  Vladivos- 
tock,  after  leaving  Stretinsk,  passed 
through  Chinese  Manchuria,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  great  northern  bend  made  by 
the  Valley  of  the  Amur.  Russia 
marked  the  line  in  that  direction  on  her 
maps,  and  determined  in  her  usual 
dogged,  plodding  manner  to  have  her 
way  in  the  matter.  In  1893,  the  year 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Chi  no- 
Japanese  war,  it  was  current  in 
Shanghai  that  Russia  had  obtained  the 
consent    of    China    to    construct    the 


Siberian-Pacific  Railway  by  the  short 
cut  across  Chinese  Manchuria.  Any 
way  the  Chinese  were  in  a  flutter  in  the 
fear  of  Russian  aggression,  and  deter- 
mined to  do  what  they  could  to 
strengthen  themselves  in  that  direction 
by  ordering  a  survey  to  be  made  for 
the  extension  of  the  North  China  Rail- 
way from  Shanhaikwan,  passing  west- 
wards of  Moukden  and  onwards,  via 
Kirin  and  Tsitsihar,  towards  the  Rus- 
sian frontier  on  the  Amur.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  agreement  of  the  8th  of 
September  sanctioning  the  construction 
of  the  Eastern  Chinese  Railway— i.e., 
of  the  section  of  the  Siberian-Pacific 
Railway,  1,280  miles  in  length,  passing 
through  Chinese  Manchuria— shows 
that  Russia  has  at  length  gained  her 
way  in  this  important  matter.  That 
the  sanction  of  this  project  is  considered 
in  Russia  as  the  prelude  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Chinese  Manchuria  is  indicated 
by  the  paragraph  which  appeared  in  the 
Russian  press  on  the  return  to  Odessa, 
in  November,  of  the  Russian  Special 
Mission  which  had  been  sent  to  inspect 
Manchuria.  In  referring  to  this  para- 
graph, the  correspondent  of  the  Times 
stated  that  it  may  be  taken  as  a  wish 
which  the  government  will  no  doubt 
some  day  make  un  fait  accompli.  The 
paragraph  ran  as  follows:— 

The  only  subject  of  conversation  in 
Manchuria  at  the  present  time  is  the 
railway  which  will  be  constructed  through 
part  of  that  country.  The  Chinese  are 
not  only  delighted  with  the  idea,  from 
which  they  expect  great  benefits  both  in 
commerce  and  agriculture,  but  openly 
state  that  they  would  be  more  than  de- 
lighted if  all  Manchuria  became  Russian 
territory,  and  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  would  in  such  a  case  cut 
off  their  pigtails,  or,  in  other  words,  be-, 
come  Russian  subjects. 

It  is  most  unlikely  that  such  a  para- 
graph would  have  been  allowed  to  cir- 
culate in  the  Russian  press  until  the  net 
had  been  drawn  round  China  by  a 
treaty  leaving  her  practically  at  the 
mercy  of  Russia.  In  his  statement,  re- 
ferred to  last  August  by  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  Times,  Li  Hung  declared 
that  "he  did  not  believe  In  the  designs 
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with  which  Russia  is  credited,  and  he 
haa  no  fears  whatever  from  her  alleged 
ambition  to  swallow  .up  China."  If 
such  a  treaty  has  been  signed,  he  will 
find  that,  however  much  disappointed 
the  Chinese  Government  was  at  the 
attitude  of  England  in  1894,  far  greater 
cause  for  disappointment  lies  in  store 
for  that  government  as  the  outcome  of 
its  imbecile  dealings  with  Russia.  It  is 
useless  to  patch  up  the  pen  when  the 
sheep  have  gone. 

In  order  to  understand  the  course  of 
events  in  the  Far  East,  and  to  forecast 
the  future  of  that  region,  we  must  take 
into  account  the  physical  condition  of 
the  Russian  dominions  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  Chinese  Empire;  and  we 
must  remember  that  for  more  than 
three  centuries  Russia  has  been 
encroaching  upon  the  territories  of 
her  neighbors  in  Asia  and  that  China 
offers  the  least  line  of  resistance  to  the 
further  expansion  of  Russia.  Even  the 
astute  Li  Hung  Chang  cannot  pretend 
to  forget  Russia's  action  in  northern 
Manchuria  during  the  ten  years  pre- 
vious to  the  cession  by  China  of  the 
Amur  and  Primovsk  provinces  to  Rus- 
sia in  1860,  nor  the  occupation  by 
Russia  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Kulja 
11*1870.    . 

Owing  to  the  great  height  of  the 
Thibetan  plateau,  the  region  to  the 
north  is  cut  off  from  the  moisture 
brought  by  the  south-west  monsoon, 
and  has  to  depend  for  its  rain  and  snow 
fall  upon  the  north-east  winds  which 
blow  from  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The 
latter  winds  expend  their  moisture  on 
the  mountains  which  separate  or  neigh- 
bor the  Russo-Chinese  frontier,  and 
form  the  sources  of  the  Siberian  rivers. 
The  great  plain  of  Siberia  extends 
northwards  to  the  Polar  sea.  Swept  by 
biting  Polar  winds,  and  subject  to  great 
variation  between  its  seasonal  and  day 
and  night  temperature,  its  climate  Is 
trying,  and  cultivation,  where  possible, 
is  precarious.  Siberia  is  a  land  of  bogs, 
and  deserts,  and  frozen  marsh  lands. 
It  is  divided  naturally  into  zones:  the 
frozen  marsh  zone,  where  the  dog  and 
reindeer  are  the  only  domesticated 
animals  (this  zone  extends  southwards 


to  about  latitude  65°);  the  boggy,  high- 
stemmed   forest  zone,   the  fringes   of 
which  are  visited  by  hunters  and  for 
forest  purposes;   the  culturable  zone, 
which  is  partially  forest-clad,  and  much 
intruded  upon  by  steppes,  deserts,  bogs, 
and  marshes;  and  the  steppe  and  desert 
zone,   the  home  of  nomad  tribes  oc- 
cupied as  herdsmen    and    shepherds. 
Including  the  Kirghiz  steppe  region  and 
the  region  bordering  the   Pacific,   Si- 
beria, according  to  the  last  census,  con- 
tains an  area  of  5,589,289  square  miles, 
less  than  one-twelfth  being  culturable, 
and  a  population  of  6,539,531  souls,  of 
whom  sixty  per  cent,  are  Russians  or  of 
Russian  descent.    In  the  basin  of  the 
Amur,   which    divides    Chinese    Man- 
churia on  the  north  from  the  Russian 
possessions,  about  eleven  and  one  half 
inches  of  rain  fall  during  the  three 
summer  months.    This  excess  of  moist- 
ure   is    unfavorable    to    agriculture. 
Cereals   sown   upon   clearings   run   to 
straw,    yielding   a   poor   grain    which 
sometimes  does  not  ripen  completely. 
Along  the  Sea  of  Japan  the  Russian 
coast    province    which    borders    Man- 
churia on  the  east  is  wrapped  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  in  impenetra- 
ble fogs,  and  the  soil  is  so  damp  in  the 
vegetation  period  that  the  immigrants 
have  been   obliged    to  abandon   their 
fields.    If  it  were  not  for  its  furs,  mines, 
fisheries,  and  forest  produce,  and  its 
importance    as.    a    penal    settlement, 
Siberia  would  hardly  be  worth  having. 
Chinese  Manchuria,  which  lies  to  the 
south  of  the  Amur,  is  sheltered  from 
the  icy  Polar  blasts  by  the  mountains 
forming  the  watersheds  of  that  river 
and  of  its  affluent,  the  Ussuri.    It  ex- 
tends   southwards    to    the    Gulf     of 
Pecheli    and    includes    the    Liaotung 
peninsula,  the  field  of  the  chief  battles 
during  the  Chino-.Tapanese  war.    Ten 
years  ago  its  population  was  estimated 
at   between   twenty-two  and   twenty- 
three   millions,   its  northern   province. 
Tsitsihar,   containing  about   two   mil- 
lions; its  central  province.  Kirin,  prob- 
bably  eight  millions;  and  its  southern 
province,  Liaotung,  between  twelve  and 
thirteen    millions.     Not    only    do    all 
cereals  thrive  in  the  country,  but  cotton, 
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indigo,  tobacco  are  grown  by  the 
peasantry,  whilst  its  orchards  are  said 
to  produce  the  finest  pears  in  the 
Chinese  Empire.  According  to  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Morning  Post,  "the 
whole  of  the  cattle  and  grain  required 
for  the  consumption  of  the  residents 
and  workmen  of  the  Russian  mines, 
works,  and  industrial  establishments  in 
the  region  traversed  by  the  Amur  River 
for  over  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
are  all  derived  from  the  Manchu 
province  and  are  collected  and  de- 
spatched from  the  Manchu  city  Aigun." 
Well  might  the  celebrated  Liu  Ming 
Chuan,  when  Chinese  governor  of  For- 
mosa, declare  in  a  memorial  to  the 
emperor  that  the  sanctioning  of  the 
Siberian-Pacific  Railway  "showed  that 
the  mouths  of  the  Russians  were  water- 
ing for  the  Manchurian  provinces." 

Japan,  on  its  part,  took  the  cutting  of 
the  first  sod  of  the  Siberian  Railway  at 
Vladivostock  by  the  present  czar,  when 
czarewitch,  as  a  warning  that  she 
had  no  time  to  lose  if  Corea  was  to 
be  saved  from  Russia,  and  herself  from 
an  encroaching  and  powerful  neighbor. 
She  knew  that  Corea  was  powerless, 
and  that  China  was  a  ronen  reed  to 
lean  upon  and  would  never  be  able  to 
save  Corea  from  Russia.  She  therefore 
determined  to  take  time  by  the  forelock, 
by  forcing  China  to  cede  its  sovereignty 
over  Corea  to  her  before  the  Russian 
railway  was  completed;  and  it  was 
with  this  end  in  view  that  she  armed 
herself  to  the  teeth  and  forced  war  upon 
China  in  1894.  Japan  knew  well  that 
she  was  dealing  a  blow  at  Russia,  and 
she  was  aware  that  Russia  would  do  its 
utmost  to  spoil  her  game  in  that  region. 
Rut  she  did  not  expect  that  France  and 
Germany,  whose  trade  with  Corea 
would  suffer  if  that  country  passed 
under  Russian  domination,  would  aid 
Russia  to  attain  her  ends  by  driving 
Japan  out  of  the  Liaotung  peninsula 
and  thus  injuring  its  position  in  Corea. 
She  must  have  been  still  more  surprised 
when,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1896, 
nine  months  after  she  had  concluded 
her  war  with  China  and  become  prac- 
tically sole  suzerain  of  Corea,  Russia 
landed  two  hundred   marines  with  a 


field  gun  at  Chemulpo,  marched  them 
to  Seoul,  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
king,  who  had  secretly  arranged  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Japan  by  placing 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Russian  Legation.  A  month  later  the 
Russian  minister  in  Tokio  officially  in- 
formed the  Japanese  foreign  minister 
that  Russia  had  no  design  of  annexing 
or  occupying  the  peninsula  of  Corea  or 
any  part  of  it,  and  that  it  could  not 
view  with  indifference  the  attempt  of 
any  power  to  secure  a  preponderating 
influence  in  the  peninsula.  Japan  was 
thus  checkmated,  and  lost  all  hope 
of  gaining  a  foothold  on  the  continent 
of  Asia,  while  Russia  was  left  free  to 
formulate  her  future  designs  and 
quietly  arrange  for  their  execution. 
With  the  king  under  Russian  protec- 
tion, Corea  may  be  considered  as  a  de 
facto  Russian  protectorate. 

In  considering  the  reputed  Russo- 
Chinese  Secret  Treaty,  said  to  have 
been  signed  or  ratified  about  the  30th 
of  September,  it  is  well  to  turn  to  the 
article  in  the  Times  of  the  4th  of  August, 
headed  "Li  Hung  Chang."  This  article, 
from  a  correspondent  in  close  toucl| 
with  the  Chinese  Embassy,  contains 
the  following  remarkable  statement:— 


It  is  evident  that  Li  Hung  Chang  would 
like  to  obtain  a  great  deal  more  from  En- 
gland than  he  has  any  hope  of  obtaining. 
If  the  British  government  for  itself  and 
its  successors  could  bind  itself  to  give 
China  a  guarantee  that  no  foreign  state 
should  injure  her  dignity  or  diminish  her 
authority,  and  also  the  material  support 
and  assistance  required  to  make  China 
strong  enough  to  coalesce  with  us  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  independence  and 
power,  there  is  no  doubt  that  even  at  this 
eleventh  hour,  when  English  diplomacy 
is  discredited  at  Peking,  when  nothing  but 
doubt  and  uncertainty  is  associated  with 
the  name  of  England  among  Chinese 
statesmen,  and  when  China  is  handi- 
capped in  all  her  outside  dealings  by  the 
natural  gratitude  she  owes  to  Russia,  this 
country  could  obtain  an  ascendency  over 
China  which  would  before  long  drive  all 
rivals  from  the  field.  But  as  these  re- 
sults could  only  be  obtained  by  the  indi- 
vidual action  of  England,  without  any 
co-operation    from    China    in    the    early 
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stages  of  the  question,  their  realization  is 
merely  a  matter  of  future  hope. 

Whether  or  not  Lord  Salisbury  was 
sounded  by  Li  Hung  Chang  about  this 
very  one-sided  bargain  the  correspond- 
ent fails  to  state.  Anyhow  it  is  utterly 
improbable  that  any  sane  government 
in  this  country  would  ever  undertake 
such  an  obligation  in  order  to  obtain  the 
chance  of  an  ascendency  over  China 
which,  as  long  as  we  hold  to  our  Free 
Trade  policy,  would  certainly  not  en- 
able us  to  drive  all  rivals  from  the  field. 
We  are  likewise  left  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  other  nations,  if  any,  China 
thought  fit  to  approach  with  a  similar 
offer.  If  she  approached  Russia  in  the 
matter,  and  the  reputed  Russo-Chinese 
Secret  Treaty  is  the  outcome  of  her 
negotiations,  the  Manchu  government 
of  China  must  either  be  in  a  state  of 
childish  old  age  or  seriously  disap- 
pointed at  the  result  of  their  negotia- 
tions. They  would  have  outdone  Esau 
by  selling  their  birthright  to  Russia, 
not  for  a  substantial  meal  of  lentils,  but 
for  a  bare  promise  to  "lend  all  neces- 
sary assistance  in  helping  to  protect 
from  other  nations  Port  Arthur  and 
Talienwan,  two  ports  outside  China 
Proper,  situated  in  Chinese  Manchuria, 
the  very  province  that  Russia  is  espe- 
cially hungering  after  as  a  base  for  the 
further  dismemberment  of  China,  and 
which  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
would  have  enabled  Russia  to  annex  at 
any  time  that  may  suit  her  convenience. 
The  pseudo-Chinese,  really  Russian, 
railways,  dotted  with  Russian  bat- 
talions and  permeating  Manchuria 
from  east  to  west  and  from  north  to 
south,  and  connected  with  the  Chinese 
capital  by  their  junction  with  the  North 
China  Railway  at  Shanhaikwan,  would 
leave  the  Chinese  government  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  Russia,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  extensive  harbor  of 
Kiaochou  would  enable  the  latter  power 
to  dominate  the  whole  of  the  Chinese 
dominions  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
basin  of  the  Yangtse.  With  the  king 
of  Corea  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
Russia,  we  may  learn  any  day  that  his 
kingdom  has  been  incorporated  in  the 

Russian    dominions.      The    agreement 


granting  concessions  to  the  Russo- 
Chinese  Bank,  i.e.,  to  the  stalking- 
horse  of  the  Russian  government— must 
end,  even  if  the  reputed  secret  treaty 
has  not  been  signed,  in  turning  Chinese 
Manchuria  into  a  Russian  province. 
When  there  two  annexations  have  been 
completed,  Russia's  sparse  population 
in  Asia  will  have  been  increased  by 
about  forty  million  new  subjects.  Lord 
Wolseley  lias  recently  informed  us  that 

the  Chinese  are,  above  most  races,  ap- 
parently designed  to  be  a  great  military, 
naval,  and  conquering  people.  They 
possess  all  the  important  attributes  that 
enable  men  to  be  easily  and  quickly  con- 
verted into  excellent  soldiers  and  sailors. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that, 
given  a  free  hand,  and  allowed  at  first  to 
draw  upon  England  for  officers  and  mili- 
tary instructors,  he  would  guarantee  to 
raise  in  a  couple  of  years  a  great  Chinese 
army  which  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to 
beat.  There  was  certainly  nothing  in  the 
East  that  could  beat  it. 

With  a  Russian  army  collected  from 
the  forty  million  hardy  inhabitants  of 
Manchuria  and  Corea,  and  the  Chinese 
government  further  weakened  by  loans 
and  other  means  that  Russia  knows 
well  how  to  use,  if  other  European 
nations  had  not  taken  action  meanwhile 
to  annex  other  parts  of  China,  Russia 
would  dominate  the  Far  East  even  to  a 
greater  extent  than  she  now  dominates 
the  Persian  and  Turkish  dominions. 
China  would  be  under  Russia's  heel, 
and  the  incorporation  of  the  whole  of 
the  Chinese  dominions  in  the  Russian 
Empire  would  be  but  a  matter  of  time. 
That  France  is  not  entirely  Blind  to  the 
course  that  in  all  probability  Russia 
will  endeavor  to  pursue,  and  to  the 
effect  that  it  would  have  upon  French 
interests,  is  shown  by  the  criticism  of 
the  Figaro  upon  the  Cassini  Convention. 
It  said:— 

If  the  treaty  just  published  is  genuine, 
then  Russia  has  secured  privileges  cal- 
culated to  have  a  disturbing  influence  on 
other  nations  besides  England.  Up  to 
the  present  France's  position  in  the  Far 
East  has  been  almost  preponderating,  and 
always  exceptional,  owing  to  the  role 
assumed  by  her  diplomatic  representatives 
to   protect    Catholic   missionaries   of   all 
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nationalities.  Such  a  treaty  would 
gravely  affect  this  situation,  and  Prance, 
instead  of  being  a  "protecting,"  would 
become  a  "protected"  power. 

The  history  of  the  Anglo-German  five 
per  cent,  loan  which  was  floated  last 
year  gives  a  clear  indication  of  the  wish 
of  France  to  improve  her  position  in 
southern  China,  which  she  has  long 
wished  to  incorporate  in  her  Indo- 
Chinese  Empire.  The  Chinese  minister 
in  London  had  promised  the  concession 
of  a  five  per  cent,  loan  of  100,000,000 
taels,  or  16,000,000/.,  to  the  Anglo-Ger- 
man syndicate;  this  exactly  balanced 
the  previous  four  per  cent.  Chinese  loan 
which  had  been  guaranteed  by  Russia. 
While  the  negotiations  were  proceed- 
ing for  the  loan  in  Peking,  it  was  urged 
by  the  French  minister  that,  instead  of 
being  granted  to  the  Anglo-German 
syndicate  at  five  per  cent,  it  should  be 
given  to  a  French  one  at  four  per  cent.; 
and,  according  to  the  Peking  corre- 
spondent of  the  North  China  Daily  News. 

the  French  minister  must  have  supposed 
he  held  the  trump  card  in  his  hand  when 
he  laid  down  his  five  conditions  of  ne- 
gotiating the  loan,  the  first  three  of  which 
were  that  it  must  be  guaranteed  by  the 
French  government;  that  the  control  of 
the  Maritime  Customs  must  be  placed  in 
French  hands;  and  that  China  must  grant 
to  France  the  right  of  railway  construc- 
tion in  the  three  southern  provinces. 

It  was  evident  that  French  control 
of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  would 
lead  to  the  resignation  of  the  inspector- 
general,  Sir  Robert  Harte,  and  the 
elimination  of  the  British  element;  and 
that  if  the  terms  had  been  accepted, 
France  would  have  got  a  financial  hold 
upon  China  equivalent  to  that  gained 
by  Russia  when  guaranteeing  the 
former  loan.  France  would  have  like- 
wise been  able  to  push  its  railways 
through  the  three  southern  provinces  of 
China,  probably  with  similar  conces- 
sions to  those  granted  to  Russia  under 
the  agreement  for  the  Eastern  Chinese 
Railway.  Between  Russia  and  France 
China  would  indeed  have  been  "be- 
tween the  devil  and  the  deep  sea;"  the 
toils  of  the  fowlers  would  have  been 


drawn  around  her,  and  there  would 
have  been  but  small  chance  of  escape. 
Sir  Robert  Harte  was  consulted  by  the 
Chinese  government,  and  must  hare 
pointed  out  China's  peril,  for  the  offer 
of  the  Anglo-German  syndicate  was 
accepted,  very  much  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  French  minister.  A  salve 
was,  however,  accorded  him  by  the 
Chinese  government,  which  consented 
to  prolong  the  present  railway  in  Tong- 
king  from  the  Franco-Chinese  frontier, 
near  Langsou,  to  Lungchau,  the  head 
of  large  junk  navigation  on  the  south- 
ern branch  of  the  West  River,  in  the 
Chinese  province  of  Kwangsi.  The 
concession  for  the  construction  of  this 
extension  was.  accordingly,  given  to 
the  French  Compagnie  Fives-Lille. 
This  concession  is  looked  upon  in 
France  as  the  first  swallow  of  the  sum- 
mer, as  an  indication  of  the  fruit  that 
she  expects  to  receive  from  Art  V.  of 
the  Franco-Chinese  convention  of  June, 
1895.  Under  this  article  permission 
was  granted,  subject  to  "conditions  to 
be  settled  hereafter*"  between  the  con- 
tracting powers  for  the  extension  of  the 
already  existing  French  Indo-Chinese 
railways  into  China.  Under  the  same 
article  a  tantalizing  prospect  was  ac- 
corded by  the  agreement  that  "China,  for 
the  working  of  its  mines  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Yunnan,  Kwangsi,  and  Kwang- 
tung,  may  apply  in  the  first  place  to 
French  firms  and  engineers,  the  work- 
ing of  the  mines  remaining,  however, 
subject  to  the  rules  decreed  by  the 
imperial  government  respecting  na- 
tional industry."  This  provision,  in  the 
"Explanatory  Statement"  of  the  French 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  when  bring- 
ing in  the  bill  approving  of  the  conven- 
tion, was  construed  as  follows:— 

In  default  of  giving  a  preferential  right, 
an  assurance  of  which  the  traditions  of 
China  in  matters  of  administration  (all 
the  stronger  in  the  case  of  the  working  of 
mines,  since  they  are  rooted  in  ancient 
beliefs)  did  not  permit,  this  provision 
confers  on  them  a  right  of  priority  which 
we  shall  not  allow  to  be  disregarded. 

As  France  intended  to  put  pressure 
upon  China  for  obtaining  concessions 
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for  a  French  syndicate  to  construct  the 
projected  Hankow-Tongklng  Railway, 
and  for  mining  the  coal  and  iron  neces- 
sary for  the  project,  an  influential  com- 
mission was  arranged  for  and  sent  out 
by  some  of  the  most  powerful  and  en- 
terprising industrial  associations  in 
France  to  examine  the  country  and  its 
mining  prospects.  The  railway,  min- 
ing, and  other  concessions  granted  to 
Russia  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Man- 
churia, under  the  recent  agreement, 
will  doubtless  be  used  by  the  French 
government  as  a  lever  to  induce  the 
Chinese  government  to  grant  similar 
concessions  in  tne  three  southern  prov- 
inces to  French  syndicates,  and,  prob- 
ably, to  get  the  projected  Hankow- 
Tongking  Railway  entirely  financed 
and  constructed  by  French  companies. 
The  French  projects  for  the  absorption 
of  the  southern  provinces  of  China  have 
been  so  often  propounded  by  French 
officials  of  late  that  China  has  become 
wary  of  their  wiles,  hence  its  action 
last  year  in  connection  with  the  five 
per  cent.  loan. 

The  views  in  commercial  circles  in 
Germany,  where  the  existence  of  the 
Cassini  convention  is  taken  for  granted, 
were  recently  given  by  the  Berlin  corre- 
spondent of  the  Daily  Chronicle  as  fol- 
lows:— 

It  is  generally  accepted  here  that  Rus- 
sian influence  will  now  directly  extend  as 
far  south  as  the  Yellow  River,  and  that  En- 
gland has  the  best  claims  to  the  coast  and 
Hinterland  south  of  the  Tangtse  Kiang. 
If  the  German  sphere  of  influence  could 
be  so  settled  that  Germany  would  com- 
mercially control  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Yellow  River  and  the  Yangtse 
Kiang,  it  would  be  taken  as  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  a  threatening  problem,  which 
must  be  faced  sooner  or  later  by  the  great 
commercial  powers  of  Europe.  This  is 
also  Eugen  Wolfs  notion,  sketched  in  an 
interesting  letter  from  Tientsin  in  the 
Tageblatt.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
Yellow  River  would  be  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Russian  and  German  spheres 
of  influence  and  the  Yangtse  Kiang 
would  divide  those  of  Germany  and  En- 
gland. While  France  gladly  consents  to 
the  extension  of  Russian  power  towards 
the  Yellow  River,  it  is  more  than  probable 


she  would  object  to  the  parcelling  out  of 
the  coast  and  Hinterland  of  China 
Proper  for  commercial  purposes  between 
Germany  and  England.  Accordingly,  it 
is  proposed  to  allow  France  to  occupy  the 
entire  province  of  Yunnan  as  far  as  the 
north-eastern  boundary  of  Burma  and  the 
head  waters  of  the  Brahmaputra. 

Eleven  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of 
China  Proper,  as  well  as  Manchuria, 
Mongolia,  Chinese  Turkestan,  and 
Thibet,  would  thus  pass  to  our  Protec- 
tionist rivals  and  be  practically  closed 
to  our  trade,  and  our  possessions  in 
Burma  would  be  entirely  severed  by  a 
wedge  of  French  territory  from  the 
restricted  sphere  of  influence,  which 
Germany  thinks  we  should  be  contented 
with,  to  the  south  of  the  Yangtse.  Our 
policy  of  Free  Trade  would  permit 
Russia,  Germany,  France,  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  have  free  access  to  our 
restricted  sphere  of  influence;  while 
Germany,  Russia,  and  France  would 
have  gained  the  advantage  over  En- 
gland and  other  nations  of  having  their 
respective  fractions  of  the  great  Chi- 
nese market  as  close  preserves  for  their 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes. 
Such  a  project  may  appear  practicable 
to  German  armchair  projectors,  and 
even  to  German  diplomatists,  who 
would  fain  set  France  and  England  at 
each  other's  throats  and  replace  the 
Franco-Russian  alliance  by  one  be- 
tween Germany  and  Russia;  but  even 
if  China's  other  pseudo-friends,  whom 
Germany  joined  in  turning  Japan  out 
of  south-eastern  Manchuria,  were  agree- 
able to  such  a  division  of  the  sick  man's 
heritage,  other  powers  besides  the 
United  Kingdom  would  have  to  be 
taken  into  account.  We  are  not  the 
only  nation  interested  in  foiling  their 
designs  on  China.  It  is  very  certain 
that  America,  which  took  a  leading 
part  in  forcing  Corea  open  to  trade,  as 
well  as  Japan,  Italy,  Austro-Hungary, 
and  other  countries  doing  a  consider- 
able and  increasing  trade  with  the  Chi- 
nese Empire,  would  have  a  word  to  say 
to  such  a  bargain  before  a  partition  of 
China  took  place  which  would  prac- 
tically extinguish  their  commerce  with 
the  whole  of  the  Chinese  dominions  not 
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under    the    safe-guardanee    of    Great 
Britain. 

Markets  like  China,  which  contain* 
about  one-fourth  of  the  population  of 
the  world,  are  not  as  plentiful  as  black- 
berries, and  it  Is  imperative— at  least 
for  us,  who  open  our  markets  freely  to 
all— to  take  to  heart  the  advice  given 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  the 
other  day  at  Bristol.    He  said:— 

If  we  could  not  find  markets— as  it  was 
more  and  more  difficult  for  us  to  do— in 
civilized  countries,  we  must  find  markets 
elsewhere.  We  did  find  markets  else- 
where, but  we  did  it  by  extending  our  in- 
fluence and  connection  with  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  by  penetrating  through  trad- 
ing ports,  through  colonies,  through 
chartered  companies  if  they  liked,  into 
regions  which  other  civilized  countries  had 
not  touched,  and  by  extending  our  com- 
merce and  our  influence  throughout  the 
globe.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to  con- 
tinue that  policy,  and  therefore  necessary 
to  incur  increased  expenditure,  not  merely 
on  the  navy,  but  in  other  matters  as  well. 

The  most  promising  market  for  the 
extension  of  British  trade  has  for  long 
been  held  by  our  commercial  and  mer- 
cantile community  to  be  China.  In 
agricultural  wealth,  area  for  area,  it 
far  surpasses  Japan,  and  in  mineral 
wealth  it  is  undoubtedly  the  richest 
country  in  the  world.  Its  agriculture 
and  horticulture  are  the  admiration  of 
travellers;  its  fishermen  and  seafaring 
population  are  vigorous,  wiry,  and  in- 
trepid; its  peasantry  and  craftsmen  are 
hardy,  intelligent,  and  industrious;  and 
its  trading  classes,  unlike  the  Japanese, 
are  famed  for  their  integrity.  When  to 
these  advantages  we  add  an  extensive 
seacoast,  with  fine  harbors,  and  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  systems  of 
navigable  rivers  in  the  world,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  China  requires  nothing  but 
modern  appliances,  including  railways, 
and  an  honest  and  intelligent  govern- 
ment and  administration  to  make  it  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  empire  in  the 
world.  It  is  owing  to  the  lack  of  such 
a  government  and  administration  that, 
for  its  size  and  natural  wealth,  it  is  the 
weakest,  and,  as  far  as  the  revenue  that 
enters  its  exchequer  goes,  the  poorest 


empire  in  existence,  and  lies  nearly 
helpless  at  the  mercy  of  the  strong  and 
the  bold.  China  is,  in  fact,  in  the  same 
condition  as  Japan  was  up  to  1868, 
when  the  mikado  shook  off  the  paralyz- 
ing etiquette  that  confined  him  to  his 
palace,  broke  up  the  feudal  system,  and 
became  de  facto  as  well  as  de  jure 
sovereign  of  his  country. 

How  far  the  emperor  of  China's  eyes 
were  opened  to  the  need  of  reform  by 
the  lesson  taught  him  by  Japan  can  be 
judged  by  the  proclamation  he  issued 
on  the  8th  of  May,  1895,  the  day  that 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  was  ratified  be- 
tween the  .two  countries.  In  the  course 
of  the  proclamation  he  declared  that 

since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  last  year 
no  effort  has  been  spared  to  recruit  men 
and  provide  supplies.  But  our  forces, 
consisting  of  incompletely  drilled  men, 
under  the  command  of  inexperienced 
leaders  and  hurriedly  assembled,  differed 
nothing  from  a  mere  rabble,  and  in  no 
engagement  with  the  enemy,  either  on 
land  or  sea,  gained  a  single  victory.  .  .  . 
Now  that  the  treaty  has  been  ratified,  the 
reasons  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  course 
should  be  made  known  to  the  whole  em- 
pire, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  hereafter  every 
one  will  labor  with  one  accord  to  remove 
the  accumulated  irregularities,  and,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  two  main  items  of 
training  an  army  and  reorganizing  the 
finances,  devote  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion to  reform.  Let  there  be  no  remiss- 
ness, no  putting  forth  of  shams,  no  neg- 
lect of  plans  for  future  development,  no 
rigid  adherence  to  precedent,  but  sincerity 
in  all  things,  that  we  may  gather  strength. 
We  expect  much  from  our  miuisters  in  the 
capital  and  in  the  provinces. 

As  long  as  the  emperor  of  China  re- 
mains swaddled  in  etiquette  in  his 
palace  at  Peking  he  may  expect  much 
from  his  ministers,  but  he  will  get 
little.  We  know  from  the  best  author- 
ity, the  special  correspondent  of  the 
Times  in  the  Far  East,  that  "from  the 
palace  at  Peking,  through  the  provin- 
cial seats  of  government  into  the 
yamens  of  the  smallest  officials  in  re- 
mote country  districts,  from  the  heart 
of  the  empire  through  its  arteries  and 
veins  into  all  its  extremities,  there 
flows  a  constant  stream  of  corruption." 
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But  it  is  in  the  collection  of  tn.e  taxa- 
tion that  the  people  are  oppressed  by 
the  grossest  fraudulent  exactions,  and 
in  the  accounting  for  the  revenue  col- 
lected that  the  exchequer  is  cheated  of 
its  revenue.  I  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  is  within  the  mark  to  say  that 
not  one-tenth  of  what  is  extorted  from 
the  people  enters  the  imperial  and  pro- 
vincial treasuries.  Trade  is  stifled  by 
the  heavy  taxation  and  exactions  on 
goods  in  transit  and  after  being  parted 
with  to  the  shopkeeper.  In  the  case  of 
foreign  imports  these  are  impositions  in 
direct  infraction  of  our  treaty  rights. 
No  trade  could  flourish  under  such  con- 
.  ditions.  China,  with  ten  times  the  pop- 
ulation of  Japan,  has  a  foreign  trade 
less  than  double  that  of  the  latter  coun- 
try; and  the  trade  of  Japan  is  only  in 
its  infancy,  and  cannot  expand  as  it 
ought  to  do  until  foreign  commerce, 
which  is  at  present  restricted  to  a  few 
ports,  has  free  access  to  every  part  of 
its  empire.  China's  foreign  trade  in 
1895  totalled  52,498,0001.,  while  that  of 
Japan  aggregated  27,150,7352.  If  China 
Proper  were  governed  and  taxed  as 
British  India  is  under  our  rule, 
China's  foreign  trade  would  cer- 
tainly be  five,  if  not  six,  times  what 
it  is  at  present;  and,  its  area  being 
more  than  half  as  large  again  as 
British  India,  its  revenue  would  be 
about  60,000,000*.  instead  of  the  com- 
paratively paltry  sum  of  about  82,000,- 
000  taels,  or  13,333,333/.,  which  is  said  to 
enter  its  imperial  and  provincial  ex- 
chequers. Any  one  who  knows  China 
and  India  well,  and  has  taken  an  inter- 
est In  the  condition  of  the  people,  must 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
amount  wrung  out  of  the  Chinese  by 
the  officials  and  tax-gatherers  must  be 
at  least  double,  if  not  treble,  of  what  is 
levied  from  our  Indian  subjects.  Some 
idea  of  the  peculation  of  the  land 
revenue  can  be  got  from  the  following 
instances.  In  his  report  for  1887  our 
consul  at  Chinkiang,  which  closely 
neighbors  the  province  of  An  Hwei,  in 
referring  to  the  rate  of  land  tax  in 
China,  stated  that  the  Chinese  peasant 
farmer  pays  a  rent  averaging  28*.  an 
acre,  and  that 


Land  tax  is  paid  on  good  ground  at  the 
rate  of  10*.  to  12*.  a  year;  on  poorer  land 
at  6*.  a  year.  Hill  lands  reckon  at  the 
rate  of  1  2-5  acres  to  1-6  acre— that  is, 
for  the  purpose  of  land  taxation,  10  acres 
count   for  one. 


Now,  the  province  of  An  Hwei  con- 
tains an  area  of  34,547,200  acres.  It  is 
described  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  as  "one 
of  the  rich,  level,  rice  provinces."  We 
know  that  in  China  every  acre— indeed, 
I  might  say  every  yard— in  the  rich, 
level,  rice  provinces  capable  of  culture 
is  hungrily  sought  after  and  cultivated. 
A  few  years  ago  our  consul  at  Ichang 
reported  that  even  ledges  holding  a  few 
yards  of  soil,  on  the  face  of  precipices 
were  sought  after  and  cultivated,  the 
ascent  and  descent  being  made  by  ropes 
or  ladders.  Yet  the  governor  of  An 
Hwei,  according  to  Mr.  Parker,  officially 
reported,  in  1883.  five  million  acres,  or 
little  more  than  one-seventh  of  this 
rich,  level,  rice  province  as  under  culti- 
vation, and  the  land  tax  in  1893  was  re- 
ported by  the  same  governor  as  1,600,- 
000  taels  gross,  or  1,300,000  taels  net. 
Even  supposing  that  the  number  of 
acres  stated  by  the  governor  was  cor- 
rect, the  rate  of  the  gross  revenue 
accounted  for  per  acre  would  have  been 
less  than  a  third  of  a  tael,  and  would 
have  amounted  in  English  money  to 
about  1*.  But,  according  to  the  report 
of  our  consul  at  Chinkiang,  previously 
quoted,  the  land  tax  actually  collected 
must  have  averaged  11*.  an  acre  in  the 
rich,  level,  rice  plains.  The  difference 
between  the  rate  collected  and  the  rate 
accounted  for  represents  the  peculation 
of  the  officials  and  taxgatherers,  and  is 
evidence  to  the  truth  of  Mr.  Parker's 
statement  that  "twice  to  ten  times  the 
legal  amount  is  under  various  pretexts 
wrung  from  the  people."  When  we 
consider  that  little  more  than  one- 
seventh  of  this  rich,  level,  rice  province 
was  returned  by  the  governor  as  under 
cultivation,  the  further  amount  of 
peculated  revenue  may  be  approx- 
imately arrived  at. 

In  referring  to  Li  Hung,  the  special 
correspondent  of  the  Times  in  the  Far 
East  remarked:— 
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That  corruption  on  the  hugest  and  most 
unblushing  Bcale  prevails  amongst  the 
friends  and  relatives  who  form  his  social 
entourage  and  political  supporters,  even 
his  admirers  do  not  deny;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  his  own  hands  are 
clean  when  he  is  known  to  have  amassed 
in  the  course  of  a  long  official  career  a 
colossal  fortune  reputed  by  many  to  be 
the  largest  possessed  by  any  single  indi- 
vidual in  the  whole  world. 

In  face  of  these  gross  peculations 
amongst  the  officials  in  China,  the  para- 
sites who  have  been  sucking  the  blood 
out  of  the  country  and  hope  still  to 
flourish  on  it,  Li  Hung  Chang  had  the 
assurance  to  declare  that  the  Increase 
of  the  customs  tariff  on  foreign  goods 
is  the  only  way  China  has  of  quickly 
increasing  her  money  revenue,  "which 
is  the  more  necessary  because  China 
requires  it  as  a  guarantee  for  the  large 
loans  she  now  wishes  to  raise  for  the 
construction  of  railways  and  other 
internal  Improvements?'  and  we  were 
plainly  told,  by  his  mouthpiece,  in  the 
Times  that 

The  idea  that  the  Chinese  will  give  up 
likin  or  inland  duties  for  a  mere  increase 
of  the  tariff  to  a  level  with,  that  in  force 
in  Japan  will  not  be  entertained. 

Owing  to  the  clause  Inserted  in  the 
Supplementary  Chino-Japanese  Con- 
vention of  the  20th  of  August,  the  Chi- 
nese Imperial  Maritime  Customs  Tariff 
cannot  be  doubled,  as  Li  Hung  Chang 
wished  it  to  be,  for  it  is  fixed  as  at 
present  for  the  next  ten  years.  China 
will  now  probably  endeavor  to  work 
on  the  lines  set  forth  by  Sir  Halliday 
Macartney  in  his  interview  with  Baron 
von  Bissing,  at  the  time  of  the  Chino- 
Japanese  war,  when  he  tried  to  frighten 
Lord  Rosebery  Into  intervening  by  de- 
claring that 

Whatever  the  issue  of  this  war  may  be, 
England  will  have  to  pay  the  piper.  That 
is  to  say,  China  will  recompense  herself 
for  the  cost  of  the  war  by  imposing  pro- 
portionate duties  upon  foreign  goods; 
and  as  the  trade  with  China  is  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  hands  of  British  merchants, 
Great  Britain  will  be  the  sufferer.  China 
is  of  course  precluded  from  raising  dues 
in  the  Treaty  Ports,  but  she  can  heavily 


tax  the  goods  when  they  reach  the  barrier 
stations  in  the  interior. 

For  many  years,  as  I  have  frequently 
pointed  out  in  the  press  and   to  our 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  provincial  authorities  in 
southern  China  to  render  the  trading 
privileges   we    had   secured    with   the 
interior  of  the  country  by  our  treaties 
with  China  of  no  effect.    I  had  shown 
that,  owing  to  transit-passes  not  being 
recognized  in  that  region,  no  less  than 
28  1-2  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  in  place  of 
the  treaty  2  1-2  per  cent.,  had  been 
levied  on  British-Indian  goods  proceed- 
ing from  Canton  to  the  capital  of  the 
next  province,  a  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  miles  as  the  crow  flies, 
and  that  the  likin  and  barrier  taxation 
Increased  and  increased  as  goods  went 
further  inland  until  their  price  was  so 
enhanced  that  all  hope  of  trade  ceased 
entirely.    My  agitation  for  a  time  had 
some  effect,  for  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  authorities,  and  for  a 
single  year  goods  covered  by  transit- 
pass  were  allowed  free  play.    Then  the 
provincial    authorities    determined    to 
take  steps  to  entirely  stay  trade  under 
the  passes  by  making  up  the  loss  of 
revenue  due  to  their  use  by  imposing  a 
tax  known  as  tsoku-llkin,  on  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  goods  entering  the  country 
under  transit-passes  at  their  destina- 
tion, and  this  terminal  tax  was  fixed  at 
a  rate  equal  and  frequently  exceeding 
the  gross  amount  of  the  duties  which 
had  been  escaped  by  the  use  of  the 
transit-pass.    This   practically   annihi- 
lated our  trade  through  vast  regions  in 
the  interior  of  China,  and  our  consuls 
were  ceaseless  in  their  representations 
to  the  Foreign  Office.    This  was  a  clear 
violation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  of  the 
letter,  of  our  treaties.    On  the  20th  of 
March  last,    at    my    instigation,    Mr. 
Schwann,  the  member  for  North  Man- 
chester, asked  certain  questions  in  the 
House,  one  of  which  was,  "whether  the 
government  are  taking  steps  to  induce 
the  Chinese  government  to  abolish  the 
terminal   tax   levied    in  the   southern 
provinces  of  China  on  goods  proceeding 
inland     under     treaty     transit-passes. 
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which  duty  is  levied  by  the  provincial 
authorities  as  a  handicap  in  order  to 
render  our  transit-pass  privileges 
nugatory."  In  reply,  Mr.  Curzon  stated 
that  "a  case  of  the  specific  hardship 
mentioned  is  at  the  present  time  the 
subject  of  representations  to  the  Chi- 
nese government,  and  her  Majesty's 
government  are  pressing  for  the  more 
strict  observance  of  Article  28  of  the 
Treaty  of  1858."  That  the  evil  has  not 
been  staunched,  but  Is  spreading 
throughout  China,  threatening  ulti- 
mately to  destroy  our  trade  with  that 
country,  is  evident  from  the  article  on 
"Inland  Taxation  on  Foreign  Trade  in 
China,"  dated  Shanghai,  the  26th  of 
October,  in  the  Times  of  the  29th  of 
December  last 

Having  portrayed  the  present  position 
of  affairs  in  the  Far  East,  and  shown 
how  China's  independence  and  our  in- 
terests, which  are  closely  bound  up 
together,  are  at  stake,  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  what  we  can  do  to  serve  our 
interests  and  safeguard  China,  the  larg- 
est of  our  few  remaining  Free  Trade 
markets,  from  dismemberment  and 
absorption  by  our  rivals.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  ''China  hates  all  foreign 
powers,  but  there  are  some  whom  she 
fears  and  others  whom  she  despises." 
Conciliation  is  a  mistake,  for  it  is  taken 
by  her  for  weakness.  We  have  never 
got  anything  out  of  her  except  by  war 
or  by  ultimatums,  which,  failing  her 
compliance,  would  have  led  to  reprisals 
on  our  part.  Li  Hung's  prate  about 
China's  owing  gratitude  to  Russia  for 
nerving  her  own  and  not  China's  ends 
deceived  nobody.  Knowing  that  we 
had,  by  friendly  but  firm  representa- 
tions at  Tokio,  saved  the  central  and 
southern  ports  of  China  from  being  mo- 
lested by  the  Japanese  fleet,  it  was  not 
in  very  good  taste  for  him  to  come  to 
this  country  and  express  nothing  but 
disappointment  and  Ingratitude  to  us 
for  our  action  during  the  war.  The 
insult  offered  to  us  two  months  after 
the  war  had  closed,  by  the  signature  by 
China  of  the  Franco-Chinese  conven- 
tion of  June,  1885.  in  which  she  com- 
mitted a  flagrant  breach  of  the  Burma- 
Chinese    convention    of    the    previous 


year  by  ceding  portions  of  the  Burmese 
Shan  State  of  Kiang  Hung  to  France, 
not  only  without  our  consent,  but  in 
face  of  our  protests,  proved  that  the 
ascendency  we  had  held  amongst  the 
European  powers  at  Peking  for  over 
fifty  years,  dating  from  our  first  war 
with  China  in  1842,  had  been  lost,  and 
that  France  and  Russia,  owing  to*  the 
approaching  completion  of  the  Siberian 
Pacific  Railway  and  to  their  joint  action 
in  driving  Japan  out  of  Manchuria,  had 
won  the  position  in  China's  estimation 
that  we  had  lost. 

What  Lord  Salisbury's  action  has 
been  towards  China  since  the  breach 
of  the  Burma-Chinese  convention  has 
not  yet  been  fully  divulged.  It  is  said 
that  an  ultimatum  was  delivered  at 
Pekin  on  the  17th  of  January,  two  days 
after  the  Anglo-French  convention  re- 
lating to  Siam  had  been  signed,  de- 
manding the  opening  of  the  West 
Canton  River  to  foreign  trade,  and  the 
retrocession  of  the  Burmese  Shan  terri- 
tory which  had  been  handed  over  to 
China  under  the  convention  that  China 
had  so  insolently  broken.  All  we  know 
of  the  upshot  of  the  ultimatum  is  from 
Mr.  Curzon's  answer  in  the  House  on 
the  20th  of  May  following,  in  which  he 
said  that  the  Chinese  government  had 
assented  to  the  opening  of  the  West 
River  and  negotiations  were  proceed- 
ing as  to  the  ports  of  call,  and  ports 
open  to  trade  where  consular  officers 
may  be  established. 

The  Importance  of  the  retrocession  to 
us  by  China  of  the  Burmese  Shan  terri- 
tory, demanded  by  the  ultimatum,  is 
well  known  to  Lord  Salisbury,  as  for  a 
considerable  distance  it  gives  path  to 
the  projected  Burma-Siam-China  Rail- 
way. The  construction  of  this  railway 
has  for  many  years  been  advocated  by 
me  and  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  this  kingdom,  and  now  promises 
fairly  to  be  carried  into  execution.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  empire,  on  the  30th  of 
June,  last  year,  a  resolution  was  unan- 
imously passed:— 

That  connection  by  railway  of  a  seaport 
in    Burmah   with    Sonth-West   China   is 
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greatly  required  in  order  to  open  out  to 
the  trade  of  the  empire  our  new  territories 
in  the  basin  of  the  Mekong,  and  to  enable 
manufacturers  of  the  empire  to  compete 
with  those  of  France  in  northern  Siam 
and  in  South-West  China. 

On  the  same  day  a  large  and  influen- 
tial* deputation  from  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce  was  received 
by  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  George 
Hamilton.  The  deputation  urged  upon 
the  attention  of  the  government  the  im- 
portance of  recovering  the  Burmese 
Shan  territory  that  had  been  ceded  by 
the  abrogated  convention  to  China;  fail- 
ing that,  the  necessity  of  insisting  on  the 
right  to  carry  the  railway  through  that 
territory  to  Ssumao;  and  for  the  obtain- 
ing of  the  consent  of  China  to  carry  the 
railway  through  Ssumao  into  the  prov- 
inces of  China,  on  similar  terms  as  were 
granted  by  China  to  France  by  the 
Franco-Chinese  convention  of  1895. 
The  deputation,  moreover,  expressed 
strongly  the  hope  that  the  government 
of  India  would  come  to  an  arrangement 
with  Siam  whereby  the  survey  and 
estimates  for  the  sections  of  the  line 
lying  within  their  respective  territories 
might  be  promptly  undertaken  by  the 
powers  concerned,  with  the  view  of  the 
early  construction  of  this  important 
connection. 

The  deputation  was  most  favorably 
received.  In  the  course  of  his  reply 
Lord  Salisbury  said:— 

At  a  time  when  so  many  nations  of  the 
world  think  that  it  is  a  great  achievement 
of  statesmen  to  exclude  the  commerce  of 
other  nations,  it  is  more  than  ever  impor- 
tant to  us  that  we  should  obtain  access 
to  great  foreign  markets.  ...  I  do  not 
value  the  mere  addition  of  so  many  square 
miles  of  territory;  what  I  value  is  the 
addition  of  so  many  free  markets  to  the 
commerce  of  the  country.  Looking  at  the 
matter  from  that  point  of  view,  of  course 
there  is  nothing  that  interests  us  more 
than  this  attempt  to  obtain  access  to  the 
markets  of  China  from  behind,  where 
practically  we  are  almost  without  a  rival, 
if  not  entirely  without  a  rival,  and  where 
we  shall  tap  the  sources  of  supply  and 
give  an  outlet  to  the  efforts  of  industry 
which  no  other  arrangement  by  the  sea- 
board can  accomplish.  ...  I  have   this 


answer  to  make — you  provide  a  powerful 
and  solvent  company;  we  will  assist  you 
so  far  as  we  can  to  bring  it  to  the  edge  of 
the  British  territory,  and  when  we  have 
done  so  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  penetrate  into  foreign 
territory  whenever  we  think  it  desirable 
to  do  so.  ...  I  can  assure  you  not  only 
of  the  good-will,  but  of  the  assistance  of 
the  British  and  Indian  governments  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power.  I  have  no  doubt 
from  an  engineering  point  of  view  that 
Mr.  Holt  Hallett  is  most  fully  justified  in 
the  view  that  he  takes,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  great  benefit  to  the  world  if  he  could 
carry  his  railway  from  Raheng,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Menam,  into  the  dis- 
tricts of  China,  and  I  hope  he  will  do  so. 

After  such  a  speech  from  the  prime 
minister,  and  with  the  fact  staring  us 
in  the  face  that  Russia  and  France  are 
now  actively  pushing  their  railways 
into  Chinese  territory,  it  is  not  likely 
that  British  interests  will  suffer  from 
neglect  in  that  direction.  The  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  are  now  awaiting 
an  answer  to  their  letter  despatched 
by  the  secretary  of  state  for  India  to 
the  government  of  that  country,  ask- 
ing the  government  to  have  surveys 
and  estimates  for  the  first  section  of 
the  line  made  at  State  expense,  in 
order  to  enable  a  powerful  and  solvent 
company,  with  such  assistance  as  the 
government  think  fit  to  accord,  to 
undertake  and  execute  the  work. 

The  more  China  is  opened  up  to  the 
trade  of  the  world,  the  more  Interested 
will  the  non-aggressive  nations  of  the 
world  be  in  maintaining  its  indepen- 
dence. Lord  Salisbury  deserves  not 
only  the  thanks  of  the  British  Empire, 
but  of  China  and  of  all  other  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  nations 
who  desire  to  trade  and  increase  trade 
with  that  great  market  of  the  future, 
for  what  he  has  done  and  has  prom- 
ised to  do  for  the  future  development 
of  the  world's  commerce  with  central 
Indo-China  and  southern  China  by  the 
opening  of  West  River  to  steam  navi- 
gation and  trade,  and  by  forcing  China 
to  respect  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter 
the  trading  privileges  granted  under 
the  most  favored  nation  clause,  virtu- 
ally to  the  whole  world  by  her  treaties 
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and  by  promising  the  best  assist- 
ance in  the  power  of  the  government 
to  make  the  Burura-Siam-China  Rail- 
way an  accomplished  fact.  This  rail- 
way promises  to  provide  as  great 
advantages  for  the  commerce  of  the 
world  as  the  Russian  Siberian-Pacific 
and  the  French  Tongking-China  Rail- 
ways will  respectively  provide  for  the 
commerce  of  Russia  and  France.  To 
complete  the  work  of  opening  China 
to  trade,  and  to  secure  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Chinese  Empire,  China 
should  be  induced  by  joint  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  her  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  neighboring  powers— 
or,  if  their  jealousy  of  each  other  will 
not  allow  them  to  combine,  by  nations 
interested  in  maintaining  her  indepen- 
dence and  fostering  and  expanding 
their  own  trade— to  open  the  whole  of 
her  waterways  to  steam  navigation, 
the  whole  of  her  territory  to  the  un- 
restricted commerce  of  the  world,  and, 
keeping  salt  and  opium  as  government 
monopolies,  to  abolish  the  whole  of  her 
other  internal  taxation  on  trade,  plac- 
ing the  collection  of  her  duties  on  for- 
eign trade  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
only  honest  administration  that  she  at 
present  possesses,  the  Imperial  Mari- 
time Customs.  A  system  that  dots 
customs-barriers  and  likin  stations 
along  every  land  and  water  highway 
cannot  survive  the  spread  of  railways 
and  steam  navigation.  It  is  an  obso- 
lete system,  like  that  of  our  old  turn- 
pike gates.  By  strangling  and  imped- 
ing commerce,  it  prevents  the  growth 
of  the  wealth  of  the  people,  and  breeds 
poverty  and  its  ensuing  evils,  discon- 
tent and  rebellion. 

China  without  honesty,  ability,  and 
enterprise  breathed  into  her  adminis- 
tration is  as  a  man  without  a  back- 
bone. To  advance,  as  she  should  do 
if  she  wishes  to  maintain  her  inde- 
pendence, she  must  remodel  on  Indian 
or  Japanese  lines  her  taxation  and  ad- 
ministrative machinery.  It  is  her  rot- 
ten form  of  government,  the  ignorance, 
corruption,  and  incompetence  of  her 
officials,  and  her  lack  of  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  military  and  naval  machinery 
and  equipment,  that  led  to  her  defeat 
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by  an  Asiatic  power  possessing  barely 
one-tenth  of  her  own  population,  and 
made  her  the  laughing-stock  of  France, 
subservient  to  Russia,  the  easy  prey  of 
Japan,  and  a  terror  to  no  one  but  the 
German   emperor. 

Hoi.t  S.  Hallett. 


Prom  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
THE  STORY  OP  CRESSIDA. 

In  the  introduction  to  "The  Book  of 
the  Duchess,"  Chaucer  describes  him- 
self as  waking  up  in  a  strange  room 
with  pictured  walls  and  windows  of 
stained  glass  wrought  with  the  story 
of  Troy.  We  can  imagine  sach  a  win- 
dow in  the  fourteenth  century;  Troy 
Town  with  its  girdling  towers,  Troilus 
and  Hector  in  coats  of  mall,  Helen  and 
Lavinia  in  kirtles  and  caps  that  Queen 
Philippa  might  have  worn.  For  if  the 
tale  of  Troy  had  taken  possession  of 
the  mediaeval  imagination,  it  had  been 
refashioned  to  suit  mediaeval  experi- 
ence and  ideas.  The  Middle  Ages, 
says  a  French  critic,  were  like  chil- 
dren who  can  never  hear  too  many 
stories.  And  as  each  set  of  children 
will  color  the  tales  they  hear  with 
phrases  and  circumstances  drawn 
from  their  own  lives,  so  did  the  Middle 
Ages  repeat  the  same  tales  to  succes- 
sive generations  in  every  language  of 
Europe,  everywhere  coloring  them 
with  the  habits  and  ideas  of  the  age 
and  country  in  which  they  were  re- 
told. 

The  men  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries  like  the  children  or 
peasants  of  every  age,  habitually  rec- 
ognized but  two  dates,  to-day  and  long 
ago.  The  latter  was  a  period  of  in- 
finite expansiveness  in  whose  misty  re- 
cesses the  doings  of  immediate  pro- 
genitors were  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
glory  of  the  Caesars  or  the  feats  of  Da- 
vid and  Gideon.  From  that  abyss  of 
time  one  event  seems  to  have  loomed 
upon  the  mediaeval  mind  with  peculiar 
distinctness,  the  Siege  of  Troy.  By  a 
curious  delusion  all  the     nations     of 
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mediaeval  Europe  claimed  an  ancestral 
Interest  In  that  far-off  event.  Virgil, 
not  Homer,  was  for  the  first  fourteen 
centuries  of  our  era  the  exponent  of 
antiquity,  and  Virgil  had  forever 
given  authority  to  the  belief  of  the 
Roman  people  In  their  descent  from 
the  royal  house  of  Troy.  When 
Rome  in  her  decay  and  death  fasci- 
nated and  awed  the  imagination  of  her 
barbarian  conquerors,  these  parvenus 
of  glory,  eager  to  cover  their  naked- 
ness with  rags  of  her  imperial  purple, 
found  no  method  less  capable  of  dis- 
proof than  to  claim  common  descent 
f mm  the  princes  of  Troy.  As  early  as 
the  seventh  century  a  Frankish  clerk 
with  some  confused  scraps  of  learning 
claimed  for  his  people  direct  descent 
from  Francus,  son  of  Priam,  a  pedi- 
gree which  soon  came  to  be  matter  of 
national  faith.  Antenor  was  the  an- 
cestor chosen  by  the  Normans  when 
they,  in  their  turn  growing  conscious 
of  a  national  destiny,  desired  to  con- 
nect their  history  with  the  Imperial 
past;  while  the  ancient  and  self-glori- 
ous peoples  of  Wales  and  Brittany 
traced  with  peculiar  circumstantiality 
their  descent  from  Brut,  son  of  Silvlus 
and  grandson  of  JBneas  and  Lavinia. 

These  claims  have  curiously  colored 
the  mediaeval  Tale  of  Troy.  In  all  the 
numerous  versions  thw  Greeks  play  a 
sorry  part;  even  Achilles  triumphs 
through  a  mixture  of  cunning  and  fe- 
rocity, while  Hector  is  the  ideal 
knight,  prudent  and  courteous  as  he  is 
in  valor  pre-eminent. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
though  the  name  of  Troy  was  familiar 
in  men's  minds,  their  knowledge  of  the 
siege  was  scanty.  Homer  was  un- 
read; even  Virgil,  though  he  lived  in 
popular  imagination  as  a  great  magi- 
cian, was  the  property  of  the  learned 
few.  The  main  authorities  for  the 
tale,  as  it  was  then  known,  were  two 
writers  of  the  latest  and  worst  period 
of  Latin  literature,  who,  under  the 
names  of  Dares  and  Dictys,  professed 
to  describe  the  siege  as  eye-witnesses. 
These  forgeries,  miserable  and  arid 
epitomes,  were  received  by  the  un- 
critical Middle  Ages   as     trustworthy 


records  of  contemporaries,  while  Homer 
was  discredited  as  a  glorious  but  un- 
truthful clerk.  From  such  scanty  ma- 
terials was  constructed  that  "Tale  of 
Troy"  which  four  centuries  were  to 
read  with  delight  and  to  revere  as  the 
beginning  of  authentic  history. 

The  real  author  of  this  extraordi- 
nary work  was  Benolt  de  Sainte-More, 
a  Norman  troubadour  of  the  twelfth  . 
century.  Of  his  life  we  know  nothing; 
his  learning  would  argue  him  a  clerk; 
his  zest  for  fighting  would  prove  him 
not  unacquainted  with  arms;  his 
knowledge  of  courts  and  camps  and 
cities  indicate  that  he  was  a  man  of 
the  world.  Benolt,  indeed,  professes 
to  follow  his  author  closely,  but  ad- 
mits to  have  added  certain  passages, 
bons  dits,  as  he  calls  them.  Among 
these  happy  inventions,  which  give  life 
and  grace  to  his  endless  chronicles  of 
combats  and  truces,  is  one  so  bright, 
so  original,  so  full  of  natural  life  that 
later  authors  detached  it  from  the  con- 
text, dressed  it  in  varying  circum- 
stance and  sentiment,  and  made  of  it 
one  of  the  typical  love-stories  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  tale  of  Troilus  and 
Cressida.  No  later  poet  has  essen- 
tially altered  the  story;  none  has  ex- 
celled Benolt  in  dramatic  interest;  only 
Chaucer  has  equalled  him  in  freshness 
and  purity  of  treatment. 

It  was  impossible  that  a  French 
poem  of  the  twelfth  century  should 
lack  the  element  of  love,  though  in  the 
north  of  France  love  was  not  yet  ex- 
alted into  an  art  as  it  was  in  the  south. 
Fighting,  and  not  love-making  nor 
song-writing,  was  the  occupation  of 
Norman  knights,  though  love  and  mu- 
sic might  fill  their  leisure  hours. 
There  is  a  terrible  reality  about  the 
part  played  by  women  in  the  daily  life 
of  that  town  of  Troy  which  Benolt  de- 
scribes so  vividly.  When  the  heroes 
in  true  mediaeval  fashion  ride  out  to 
fight  beneath  the  walls,  the  ladies  look 
down  from  windows  and  balconies 
with  breathless  interest.  Desperate  is- 
sues hang  for  them  on  the  combat; 
their  lives,  their  freedom,  their  honor 
are  at  stake.  When  tne  warriors  re- 
turn,   princesses,    noble    damsels,    and 
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rich  maidens  unarm  the  weary  and 
nurse  the  wounded.  When  Hector 
falls,  the  streets  resound  with  their 
loud  cries.  They  are  impotent  to  influ- 
ence their  men  in  any  serious  busi- 
ness; even  Hector,  who  never  spoke 
despitefully  to  any  one,  turns  savagely 
on  Andromache  when  she  would  keep 
him  from  the  field.  Living  thus  in  con- 
stant fear,  in  submission,  and  in  the 
performance  of  humble  services,  there 
is  a  pathos  about  these  mediaeval 
women.  Polyxena,  Benolt's  ideal  of  a 
high-born  damsel,  meets  her  doom 
with  pathetic  patience.  In  startling 
contrast  to  the  tragic  figures  of  Hec- 
tor's wife  and  sister  is  the  Breseida 
whose  portrait  Benolt  draws  with  so 
much  life  and  with  a  satiric  but  not 
unkindly  humor.  She  is  the  natural 
woman,  the  eternal  type  common  alike 
to  courts  and  cottages,  and  every- 
where born  to  be  the  delight  and  dis- 
traction of  all  youthful  males  within 
her  reach.  Beautiful,  quick-witted, 
the  victim  of  sympathies  that  outrun 
her  sincerity  and  betray  her  good 
faith,  Breseida  can  grieve  over  the 
wreck  of  her  lover's  happiness,  even 
while  she  secures  her  own  by  the  elas- 
ticity and  facile  affectionateness  of 
her  nature.  This  blithe  creature  of 
little  stability  and  great  attraction  is 
thus  described  in  the  old  French  poem: 
"Breseida  was  courteous;  she  was 
neither  too  little  nor  too  tall.  She  was 
fairer  and  whiter  and  lovelier  than 
lily-flower  or  snow  upon  the  branch; 
only  the  e'yebrows  meeting  marred 
the  perfection  of  her  face.  She  had 
beautiful  wide  open  eyes,  and  her 
speech  was  quick  and  witty.  She  was 
well  beloved,  and  loved  much  in  re- 
turn, but  her  heart  was  fickle."  Bre- 
seida appears  on  the  scene  at  the  mo- 
ment when  her  father,  Calchas,  the 
renegade  Trojan  priest,  has  persuaded 
the  Greeks  to  exchange  their  prisoner 
An  tenor  for  the  daughter  whom  he 
has  left  behind  in  Troy.  We  have 
here  no  word  of  that  long  wooing  by 
Troilus  which  forms  the  chief  interest 
of  later  versions;  in  Benolt's  poem 
Breseida  is  simply  Troilus's  sweet- 
heart, an  accepted  and  not  too  promi- 


nent fact  in  the  life  of  that  splendid 
young  warrior.  Bitter  is  the  lamenta- 
tion of  the  lovers  when  they  know  that 
they  must  part;  full  of  forebodings 
and  sad  farewells  is  the  last  nignt 
they  spend  together,  yet  even  at  this 
heart-breaking  moment  Breseida  is 
concerned  to  pack  up  all  her  gowns 
and  other  possessions.  It  is  a  satiric 
touch  that  male  authors  in  all  ages  are 
fond  of  repeating,  but  very  few  have 
the  secret  sympathy  with  love  of 
splendor  which  made  Benolt  devote 
seventy  lines  to  the  description  of  a 
cloak,  which  had  been  marvellously 
wrought  by  necromancy  in  the  land  of 
Ind. 

Despite  the  consoling  and  uphold- 
ing consciousness  of  finery  Breseida 
cannot  restrain  her  cries  when  the 
Trojan  ladies  take  a  tearful  farewell 
of  her;  when  at  the  barriers  of  the 
Greek  camp,  she  says  good-bye  to 
Troilus,  she  nearly  dies  of  grief.  But 
Benolt  wastes  no  serious  sympathy  on 
the  despair  of  his  heroine;  in  four 
days,  he  assures  us,  her  humor  will 
be  so  completely  changed  that  she  will 
have  no  longer  any  desire  to  return  to 
Troy.  "All  women  are  alike,"  adds 
this  sweeping  satirist;  "with  one  eye 
they  weep,  and  already  are  smiling 
with  the  other."  Breseida  is  indeed  to 
find  absorbing  interests  in  the  Grecian 
camp.  Hardly  is  Troilus  out  of  sight 
than  Diomede,  Info  whose  charge  she 
has  been  delivered,  begins  to  look  on 
her  with  a  soldier's  eye,  and  imme- 
diately, with  all  the  insolent  frankness 
of  a  man-at-arms,  makes  an  avowal 
of  his  admiration  and  desire  to  be  her 
friend.  For  all  his  boldness  love  will 
in  a  short  time  completely  subdae  that 
simple  heart  and  rob  him  of  sleep,  of 
speech,  and  self-possession.  Diomede 
is  in  fact  a  mediaeval  Rawdon  Craw- 
ley, as  brave,  as  vacant,  and  as  infatu- 
ated as  was  that  honest  gentleman. 
With  animated  but  quite  unnecessary 
explicitness  Breseida  declines  his  over- 
tures for  the  time;  she  abashes  her 
rash  suitor  with  a  great  show  of  maid- 
enly prudence,  piques  him  by  detailing 
the  worth  and  devotion  of  the  lover 
she  has  quitted,  but,  not  to  appear  too 
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discouraging,  assures  him  that  were 
she  free  no  one  would  deserve  her 
favor  more  than  he.  Before  they 
reach  her  father's  tent  Diomede  has 
possessed  himself  of  her  glove,  where- 
at, we  read,  she  was  in  nowise  dis- 
pleased. 

This  policy  of  alternately  torment- 
ing and  cajoling  her  big,  simple- 
minded  suitor,  Breseida  pursues  with 
animation  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
thoughts  or  regrets;  "she  had  such 
quick  understanding,  that  she  clearly 
perceived  that  he  loved  her  beyond 
aught  else  in  the  world,  wherefore 
she  showed  herself  all  the  prouder  to 
him."  "This  is  always  the  way  with 
ladies,"  adds  Benolt,  who  dearly  loves 
a  flout  at  womenkind.  If  Breseida 
remembers  Troilus  at  all,  it  is  only  to 
twit  her  new  lover  with  praise  of  his 
valor  and  worth.  When,  however, 
she  has  almost  distracted  Diomede  by 
her  taunts,  softening  suddenly  she  be- 
stows on  him  her  favor,  a  scarlet 
sleeve  fatally  familiar  to  Troilus. 
Faithless  and  vain  as  she  is,  Breseida 
is  not  like  some  of  her  descendants,  al- 
together heartless.  When  Diomede  is 
carried  dangerously  wounded  from  the 
field  she  flings  off  all  pretence,  defies 
calumnious  tongues,  and  hastens  to 
nurse  him  in  his  tent.  But  even  when 
she  follows  the  impulse  of  her  heart, 
she  stops  to  analyze  her  own  feelings 
with  the  subtlety  and  self -conscious- 
ness of  a  modern  heroine.  "Alas!"  she 
reflects,  "henceforth  no  good  will  ever 
be  said  of  me;"  but  while  she  bewails 
her  faithlessness,  she  finds  excuse  for 
it;  in  her  isolation  she  sorely  needed 
distraction  from  sad  thoughts.  With 
the  comfortable  practicalness  which  is 
the  true  nurse  of  sentimentality,  she 
deplores  her  spiritual  short-comings 
from  the  vantage-ground  of  material 
gain;  after  all  she  has  the  best  of  the 
game.  Finally,  with  cheerful  good 
sense,  she  prays  Ood  to  bless  Troilus, 
and  resolves  henceforward  to  be  true 
to  his  rival. 

There  is  far  more  of  the  natural  man 
in  Benolt's  Troilus  than  in  the  patient, 
heart-broken  lover  of  later  and  subtler 
poets.    In  Ills  jealous  rage  the  Norman 


Troilus  singles  Diomede  out  in  the 
fight,  strikes  him  down  and,  after  bid- 
ding him  carry  his  wounds  to  the 
daughter  of  Calchas,  adds  this  bitter 
warning:  "Yoa  stand  where  I  stood 
once.  Now  we  are  two;  before  the  end 
of  the  siege  there  will  be  more."  With 
mockery  on  his  tongue  and  a  heart 
henceforth  hardened  against  all 
women,  Troilus  shuts  out  the  memory 
of  Breseida. 

Benolt's  'Tale  of  Troy"  was  pro- 
digiously successful,  as  success  went 
in  those  days;  the  author's  name  was 
ignored  while  his  poem  was  freely  pil- 
laged and  plagiarized,  translated  into 
every  tongue  in  Europe,  turned  into 
prose  and  then  back  again  into  verse. 
The  most  noticeable  of  these  unac- 
knowledged thefts  was  a  Latin  trans- 
lation made  in  the  thirteenth  century 
by  Guldo  delle  Golonne  of  Messina. 
This  version  Is  important,  because  It 
was  probably  In  this  form  that  the 
story  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  most  famous 
story-teller  the  western  world  has 
known.  Boccaccio  himself  tells  as 
what  reasons  led  him  to  choose  the 
loves  and  sorrows  of  Troilus  as  the  sub- 
ject of  his  early  poem,  "Phllostrato." 
It  was  written  at  the  Court  of  Naples, 
when  he  was  a  young  man  of  elght- 
and-twenty,  and  already  deeply  en- 
amoured of  the  lady  he  has  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  Fiammetta.  It 
was  during  the  absence  of  this  lady 
that  the  poet,  to  still  the  restless  long- 
ings of  his  heart,  searched  through  old 
stories  to  discover  some  other  lover  as 
hapless  as  himselt,  and  found  no  case 
so  apt  as  that  of  the  deserted  Prince 
of  Troy.  To  suit  this  purpose,  the 
whole  story  had  to  be  refashioned. 

Love  was  in  his  age  and  country  the 
one  theme  of  poetry.  Though  this  love 
is  elevated  into  a  kind  of  worship,  it  is 
no  longer  spiritualized  as  in  the  early 
writings  of  Dante;  in  Boccaccio  it  is 
frankly  and  passionately  sensuous. 
Troilus  is  no  warrior,  but  a  lover; 
nights  of  tears  and  sighs,  raptures  of 
hope  and  passionate  regret,  replace  the 
call  to  arms  and  the  stern  joy  of  the 
fight.    The  din  of  battle  sounds  faintlv 
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in  Boccaccio's  poein;  we  are  no  longer 
in  a  besieged  city,  but  in  the  pleasant 
town  of  Naples,  and  in  the  sweetest 
season  of  the  year,  when  painted  flow- 
ers and  young  fresh  grass  color  the 
fields.  Greseida,  too,  has  changed  not 
only  her  name,  but  her  condition.  Fi- 
ammetta  was  a  married  woman;  hence 
to  heighten  the  likeness  Greseida  is 
described  as  a  widow  and  a  lady  of 
high  estate.  She  does  not  gain  by  the 
change.  Beautiful  and  noble  as  is  the 
appearance  Boccaccio  lends  her,  draw- 
ing obviously  from  memory,  she  has 
as  little  real  distinction  as  Benoit's 
Breseida,  and  far  less  vitality.  She 
yields  with  slavish  facility  to  Troilo's 
vicarious  wooing.  She  is  not  carried 
away  like  the  French  Breseida  by 
vanity  and  too  eager  sympathy,  still 
less  by  the  finer  stirrings  of  heart 
and  imagination  that  moved  the  En- 
glish Cressida;  love  with  this  southern 
nature  is  a  matter  of  the  senses,  volup- 
tuous, not  passionate.  She  nearly  dies 
of  grief  at  parting  with  Troilo;  but 
not  for  one  instant  will  she  listen  to 
his  appeal  to  defy  the  world,  and  make 
a  bold  stroke  with  him  for  happiness. 
That  such  a  Greseida  should,  in  her 
first  discourse  with  Diomede,  make 
sentimental  capital  out  of  her  widow- 
hood is  perhaps  not  out  of  character, 
but  it  is  surely  an  incredibly  coarse 
touch  to  represent  her  as,  a  few  days 
later,  joining  Diomede  in  deriding 
Troilo. 

If  the  bulk  of  the  "Philostrato"  has 
a  voluptuous  monotony  which  even  the 
flow  of  the  limpid  Italian  verse  can- 
not redeem  from  languor,  there  is  both 
freshness  and  poignancy  in  the  pas- 
sages where  Boccaccio  is  evidently 
retracing  his  own  fond  memories.  It 
was  in  a  church  of  nuns  that  he  first 
saw  Maria,  the  beautiful  natural 
daughter  of  Robert,  king  of  Naples, 
who  became  the  lady  of  his  song;  it 
was  in  the  Temple  of  Diana  that 
Troilo  first  saw  Greseida.  He  had 
entered  with  a  troop  of  noble  youths, 
carelessness  in  his  heart,  and  laughter 
on  his  lips.  Suddenly  his  roving  eye 
is  caught  by  a  tall  figure  standing, 
gentle  and  proud,  withdrawn  from  the 


throng.  The  lady  wears  a  white  veil 
on  her  head,  and  with  her  right  arm 
clasps  her  long,  black  mantle  on  her 
left  shoulder  in  the  noble  attitude  so 
dear  to  sculpture.  The  pride  of  the 
gesture  arrests  Troilo;  then  the  deli- 
cate beauty  of  the  face,  the  shining 
eyes  that  deigned  no  glance  at  any 
one,  so  work  on  his  imagination  that 
he  leaves  the  temple  "another  man 
than  he  who  entered  It." 

The  verses  in  which  Boccaccio  de- 
scribes his  own  feelings,  under  the 
guise  of  Troilo's  sufferings  in 
Greseida's  absence,  have  something 
of  the  poignancy  and  tender  ingenuity 
of  phrase  which  mark  the  Elizabethan 
sonneteers.  To  shorten  the  hours  of 
her  absence  Pandaro,  his  friend,  has 
persuaded  Troilo  to  take  part  in  a  fes- 
tival at  the  house  of  Sarpedon.  Sit- 
ting silent  at  the  feast,  he  sees  nothing 
but  her  image  engraved  on  his  own 
heart.  'The  sight  of  other  fair  and 
noble  ladies  was  painful  to  him;  nor 
could  any  solace  nor  sweet  song  afford 
him  aught  but  weariness,  since  he 
could  no  longer  see  her  in  whose  hands 
Love  had  placed  the  keys  of  his  woe- 
ful life."  It  is  the  mood  that  all  lov- 
ers know,  that  many  poets  have  tried 
to  express,  the  mood  that  finds  most 
perfect  utterance  in  the  lines  of 
Burns:— 

Though  this  was  fair  and  that  was  Draw, 
And  yon  the  toast  o'  a'  the  town, 
I  sighed  and  said  amang  them  a', 
Ye  are  na  Mary  Morrison. 

If  the  men  and  women  about  him 
are  to  Troilo  but  as  shadows  on  the 
wall,  shadows  and  memories  alone 
have  life  and  meet  him  at  every  turn. 
Passing  her  deserted  house,  the  sight 
of  closed  doors  and  windows  presses 
his  heart  together  with  pain  and 
blanches  his  cheek.  "There,"  he  says, 
pointing  out  a  spot  to  Pandaro,  "once 
as  she  spoke  to  me  I  saw  her  smile; 
here  she  stood  waiting  for  me  once  as 
I  passed  by,  and  there  she  graciously 
saluted  me.  Here  I  have  seen  her 
joyful,  there  full  of  sadness,  and  here 
I  first  knew  that  she  had  pity  on  my 
love."    Only  the  winds  that  blow  from 
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the  quarter  where  she  lives  bring  him 
refreshment;  the  whole  world  is  a 
blank  except  the  hills  which  He  round 
the  jealous  place  that  keeps  her  hidden; 
he  envies  the  waters  of  the  Scamander 
which,  passing  through  the  Greek 
camp,  may  mirror  her  beauty  and  em- 
brace her  feet 

Perhaps  we  have  had  excess  of  love 
in  "Philostrato."  Probably  Chaucer 
thought  so,  when  he  undertook  to  turn 
the  story  into  English.  Though  love 
was  to  him  a  craft  so  sharp  and  hard 
that  life  seemed  all  too  short  to  learn 
it  perfectly,  yet  even  love  could  not 
shut  out  from  his  interest  the  beauty 
of  tfiis  delightful  world,  the  trafficking 
and  gossiping  of  ordinary  men  and 
women,  the  pomp  of  war,  the  pleas- 
antness of  fair  ladies,  the  humors  and 
absurdities  of  human  life.  He  has  in- 
corporated most  of  Boccaccio's  poem 
into  his  own  longer  and  more  dra- 
matic work,  and  oddly  enough  do 
some  of  the  most  love-sick  passages 
appear  in  the  cheerful  and  delicate 
setting  of  the  English  story.  Then, 
as  now,  the  fashion  of  courtship  was 
franker  and  freer  in  England  than  in 
other  countries.  Chaucer's  story  of 
Troilus  and  Cressida  is  as  full  as  any 
modern  novel  of  incident,  conversa- 
tions, chance  meetings,  lively  descrip- 
tions of  character  and  delicate  analysis 
of  feeling.  Helen  gives  a  feast,  gay 
and  sumptuous,  such  as  Pinturicchio 
loved  to  paint;  Cressida  receives  visits 
from  the  Trojan  ladies  and  gossips 
about  the  siege;  with  her  maidens  she 
plays  and  dances  under  the  blossom- 
ing boughs  of  her  garden,  or  improves 
the  time  reading  aloud  the  Romance 
of  Thebes  in  twelve  volumes. 

Boccaccio  had  already  enriched  the 
tale  with  a  character  of  which  Benolt 
had  not  dreamed.  A  confidant  was  as 
necessary  to  an  Italian  lover  as  a  lady- 
love. Pandaro,  who  plays  this  part  to 
Troilo,  is  himself  a  hopeless  lover  and 
a  fantastically  devoted  friend,  while 
his  attitude  towards  women  generally 
is  almost  brutal  in  its  cynicism.  Such 
a  character  was  too  un-English  to  find 
favor  with  Chaucer.  He  starts,  in- 
deed, by  following  his  author  closely, 


but  the  character  of  Pandaro  changes 
rapidly  in  his  hands.  He  becomes 
elderly;  proverbs  and  saws  adorn  his 
conversation;  the  friend  and  lover  en- 
tirely disappear  in  the  humorist  and 
busy-body.  Equivocal  as  is  the  part 
both  are  made  to  play,  the  sly,  kindly, 
unprincipled  old  uncle  of  Chaucer  Is 
far  less  repulsive  than  the  chivalrous 
profligate  whom  Boccaccio  describes 
as  cousin  to  Cressida.  This  English 
Pandarus  lives  in  a  world  of  agreeable 
intrigue.  It  is  he  who  induces  Helen 
to  ask  Cressida  to  dinner;  he  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  rainy  aspect  of  the 
heavens  to  invite  Cressida  to  supper, 
knowing  that  stress  of  weather  will 
compel  her  to  prolong  her  visit;  he 
holds  her  In  conversation  near  the 
window  when  he  knows  that  Troilus 
may  pass  by.  It  needs,  however,  more 
than  his  skill  to  capture  the  maidenly 
fancy  of  this  English  Cressida.  She  is 
not  won  easily,  as  were  her  predeces- 
sors. She  is  a  gentlewoman  with  dig- 
nities, reserves,  and  sensibilities  un- 
known to  Breseida,  that  brilliant  child 
of  nature,  unfelt  by  Greseida  who  has 
never  quite  lost  the  servile  instincts 
bequeathed  from  her  far-off  Homeric 
ancestress.  Impulses  from  sounds 
and  sights,  hours  of  dreamy  reflection, 
sympathetic  emotion  caught  from  an- 
other, all  had  to  quicken  the  imagina- 
tion of  Cressida  before  she  felt  the 
stirrings  of  love.  Fate,  as  well  as 
Pandarus,  Is  working  for  Troilus. 
Even  as  she  sits  alone  at  her  lattice, 
moved  and  almost  aghast  by  all  that 
her  uncle  has  told  her  of  the  passion 
she  has  excited,  a  cry  arises  without 
that  Troilus,  straight  from  the  vic- 
torious field,  is  riding  down  the  street 
We  have  various  portraits  of  Troilus. 
In  a  spirited  passion  Benolt  describes 
his  long  throat,  square  chin,  crisp 
locks,  broad  shoulders,  and  active, 
powerful  limbs;  it  is  the  picture  of  a 
young  warrior  gauged  by  another 
fighting  man.  In  * 'Philostrato"  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  Troilo  on  horseback, 
hawk  on  wrist  that  recalls  the  slender, 
oval-faced,  richly  clad  youths  that  ac- 
company fair,  worldly  women  on  Or- 
cagna's  frescoes.      The  Troilus,  whom 
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Cressida  watched  secretly  from  her 
window,  is  the  ideal  of  a  young  knight 
as  seen  through  ladies'  eyes. 

So  fresh,  so  young,  so  wieldy  seemed  he, 
It  was  a  heaven  upon  him  for  to  see. 

With  this  image  in  her  eyes  and  Pan- 
dar*s  words  in  her  ears,  Cressida  went 
out  to  walk  with  her  ladies  in  the  gar- 
den. There  one  of  them,  the  bright 
Antigone,  takes  up  the  theme,  and 
sings  of  love  oat  of  the  gladness  of  her 
own  full  heart.  Her  song  is  of  the 
love  of  women  frankly  and  proudly 
yielded  up  to  man,  and  every  word 
sinks  into  the  heart  of  the  listening 
Cressida.  Then  nature  herself  takes 
up  the  plea  and  works  for  Troilus. 

A  nightingale,  upon  a  cedar  green, 
Under  the  chamber  wall  there  as  she  lay, 
Full  loudly  sung  against  the  moonesheen 
Peradventure  in  his  birdes  wise  a  lay 
Of  love   which   made   her  hearte*   fresh 

and  gay, 
That  hearkened  she  so  long  in  good  in- 
tent, 
Till  at  the  last  a  deadesleep  her  hent. 

While  Cressida's  character  varies 
with  every  poet  who  has  described 
her,  in  the  main  features  Troilus  re- 
mains  the  same  in  all,  true,  simple, 
brave,  and  kind.  In  Benolt  he  is  es- 
sentially a  warrior,  after  Hector  the 
strong  defence  of  Troy;  in  Boccaccio 
his  courage  is  sicklied  over  by  the  love- 
malady  of  his  age  and  country:  in 
Chaucer  he  is  the  typical  young  En- 
glishman at  his  best,  modest,  manly 
and  affectionate. 

In  the  brief  season  of  happiness  be- 
tween the  sweet,  tormenting  uncer- 
tainty of  courtship  and  the  blank  de- 
spair of  loss,  he  behaves  with  such 
prudence  and  gentleness, 

That  well  she  felt  he  was  to  her  a  wall 
Of  steel,  and  shield  from  every  displea- 
sance. 

The  tale  needs  but  a  happy  ending 
to  be  one  of  the  most  charming  love- 
stories  in  the  language. 

Every  one  witn  a  tale  to  tell  is  apt 
to  be  hampered  by  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion, and  it  is  so  with  Chaucer.    Be- 


nolt makes  his  heroine's  faithlessness 
the  point  of  his  story,  and  her  char- 
acter is  quite  consistent;  Boccaccio 
concentrates  his  attention  on  Troilo, 
and  Greseida's  treachery  is  sketched 
in  slightly  and  coarsely;  Chaucer  can- 
not so  easily  part  with  his  heroine.  It 
is  noticeable  that  in  this  part  of  his 
poem  he  takes  his  incidents  more  di- 
rectly from  the  old  French  poem.  His 
Cressida,  like  her  mediaeval  ancestress, 
realizes  plaintively  that  henceforth 
unto  the  world's  end  no  man  will 
speak  well  of  her.  But  if  she  stands 
self-judged  before  the  tribunal  of 
Time,  Chaucer  will  add  no  syllable  to 
her  condemnation. 


Nor  me  ne  listf**fcis  silly  woman  chide 
Further  than  the  story  will  devise. 

For  she  so  sorry  was  for  her  untruth 
I  wis  I  would  excuse  her  yet  for  ruth. 

Though  Chaucer  could  not  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  condemn  this  fair,  frail  crea- 
ture of  his  own  Invention  she  was  to 
fall  into  more  rigorous  hands  than  his. 

In  the  years  when  the  Chaucerian 
tradition  had  become  worn  and  lan- 
guid in  England,  in  Scotland  it  was 
full  of  original  life  and  beauty.  None 
of  his  English  followers  have  caught 
the  music  of  the  master's  verse  so  per- 
fectly as  James  the  First;  Dunbar 
alone  approaches  him  in  the  humor 
and  originality  of  his  pictures  from 
life;  it  was  a  third  Scottish  poet,  Rob- 
ert Henryson,  who  had  the  temerity 
to  continue  the  tale  of  Cressida. 

Winter  and  the  special  comfort3  of 
winter,  the  storm  without,  the  heaped- 
up  fire  within,  the  furred  gown,  the 
modest  cup  to  comfort  the  spirits,  the 
old  books  to  shorten  the  winter  nights, 
all  these  have  been  a  constant  theme 
of  Scottish  poets  from  Gavin  Douglas 
at  Saint  Andrews  to  Walter  Scott  at 
Ashestiel.  It  was  under  such  cheer- 
ful conditions  that  Henryson,  reading 
the  old  tale  late  into  the  night,  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  Chaucer's  in- 
dulgence to  his  heroine  and  determined 
to  give  the  story  a  more  sternly  re- 
tributive close.  He  has  succeeded  in 
making  one  of  the  mbst  pathetic  skua- 
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tions  in  literature.  When  death  over- 
takes the  young  and  fair  and  proud  it 
melts  the  heart  with  pity  and  ruth; 
but  when,  not  death,  but  some  dark 
taint  in  the  blood  suddenly  wrecks 
beauty  and  gentle  nurture  and  the 
pride  of  life,  reducing  them  below  the 
coarseness  of  the  common  lot,  the 
heart  sickens  and  the  mind  recoils 
with  shuddering  pity. 

In  many  towns  of  Scotland  in  the 
fifteenth  century  might  have  been 
found  a  lazar-house,  silent  and 
shunned,  set  apart  for  those  afflicted 
with  the  awful  curse  of  leprosy;  on  all 
roads  they  might  be  seen  begging, 
fearful  figures  in  long  mantles  and 
beaver  hats,  with  cup  and  clapper.  To 
this  last  humiliation  of  the  flesh  does 
Henrysom  reduce  Chaucer's  bright,  del- 
icate lady. 

Lying  alone  in  a  dark  corner  of  the 
lazar-house,  sleepless,  loathing  food, 
seeking  no  comfort,  Oressida  thus  be- 
moans her  state:— 

Where  is  thy  garden  with  the  branches 
gay, 

Where  thou   wast   wont  full  merrily  in 

May 
To  walk  and  take  the  dew  ere  it  was  day, 
And  hear  the  merle  and  mavis,  many  a 

one, 
With  ladies  fair  in  carolling  to  go 
And  see  the  royal  folk  in  their  array 
In    garments    gay    garnished    on    every 

grane? 

This   leper-lodge   take   for  thy   pleasant 

bower, 
And  for  thy  bed  take  now  a  bunch  of 

straw. 
For  chosen  wine  and  meats  which  thon 

hadst  then 
Take  mouldy  bread,  perry  and  cider  sour. 
Save  cup  and  clapper  all  is  now  ngone. 

With  the  dreadful  common  sense 
born  of  long  acquaintance  with  misery 
a  sister  in  misfortune  counsels  her  to 
make  a  virtue  of  her  need:— 

To  learn  to  clap  thy  clapper  to  and  fro 
And  live  after  the  law  of  leper-folk. 

With  that  woeful*  crew  Cresseid  goes 
forth  next  day  to  clamor  for  alms  to 


every  passer-by.  As  she  sits  by  the 
wayside  a  company  of  young  knights 
ride  by  towards  Troy.  One  of  them 
draws  up  beside  her  for  an  instant, 
but  disease  has  so  dimmed  her  sight 
that  though  she  casts  her  eyes  on  him 
she  fails  to  recognize  Troilus.  He, 
looking  down  on  the  poor  seamed  face, 
sees  no  trait  of  Cressida,  and  yet  some 
strange,  swift  memory  of  his  lost  lady 
drives  all  the  blood  back  to  his  heart. 

Tet  then  her  look  into  his  mind  it  brought 
The  sweet  visage  and  amorous  blenking1 
Of  fair  Cresseid  sometimes  his  own  dar- 
ling. 

He  drops  his  purse  into  the  leper's 
lap,  and  rides  away  without  a  word; 
while  round  the  poor  lady  flock  her 
ghastly  associates  clamorous  to  share 
the  spoil.  But  after  all  the  poet  Is  less 
relentless  than  nature.  When  Cresseid 
learns  the  name  of  the  knight  who  has 
done  them  this  charity,  her  heart 
breaks,  and  death,  swift  and  merciful, 
covers  her  disgrace  in  darkness.  Only 
the  epitaph  on  her  tomb  cries  for  pity. 

Lo,  fair  ladies,  Cressied  of  Troy  Town, 
Sometime  counted  the  flower  of  woman- 
hood. 
Beneath  this  stone,  late  leper,  lieth  dead. 

This  austere  and  touching  conclusion 
remained  a  beautiful  digression  in  the 
history  of  the  tale  of  Cressida.  It  was 
indeed  printed  along  with  Chaucer's 
poem,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  af- 
fected the  popular  form  in  which  the 
story  was  known.  Shakespeare  may 
have  read  Lydgate's  "Tale  of  Troy," 
but  it  was  almost  certainly  Chaucer's 
poem  that  provided  him  with  the  mo- 
tive of  what  is  one  of  the  most  intel- 
lectual as  it  is  one  of  the  most  puzzling 
of  his  plays. 

It  is  most  improbable  that  Shake- 
speare knew  the  old  French  poem,  but 
by  the  intuition  of  genius  he  has  re- 
stored the  story  to  the  dramatic  con- 
sistency from  which  it  was  wrested  by 
the  sentiment  of  Boccaccio  and  Chan- 
cer. In  his  play,  as  in  Benolt's  poem, 
the  loves  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  are 
but  an  incident  in  the  larger  drama  of 

L  >  Glances. , 
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the  doom  of  Troy.  This  later  Troilus 
in  his  resentment  is  more  akin  to  the 
first  Troilus  than  either  the  wan  lover 
of  Boccaccio  or  the  sweet-blooded 
young  knight  of  Chaucer.  When  he 
receives  her  letter  from  the  Grecian 
camp  he  tears  it  in  fragments:— 

Words,   words,    mere   words,    no  matter 

from  the  heart; 
Go,  wind,  to  wind,  there  turn  and  change 

together. 

But  if  the  original  Breseida  Is  more 
akin  to  Shakespeare's  heroine  than 
either  of  the  intervening  ladies,  it  is 
only  in  the  same  way  as  the  vanity 
and  fickleness  of  a  village  beauty  may 
be  said  to  resemble  the  deep  dissimu- 
lation, the  splendid  sensuousness,  and 
the  keen  wits  of  some  corrupt  and 
brilliant  woman  of  the  world.  Shake- 
speare's Cressida  is  drawn  with  the 
stinging  perspicacity  of  experience 
and  disillusionment  Early  in  the  play 
she  gives  the  key  to  her  own  charac- 
ter when,  in  reply  to  her  uncle's  per- 
plexed exclamation,  "One  knows  not 
at  what  ward  you  lie,"  she  answers, 
"Upon  my  wit  to  defend  my  wiles, 
upon  my  secrecy  to  defend  mine  hon- 
esty." And  this  creature  of  Infinite  re- 
source is  beloved  by  one  who  justly 
describes  himself 

As  true  as  truth's  simplicity 

And  simpler  than  the  infancy  of  truth. 

At  the  very  time  he  complains  of  It, 
she,  with  clear  intellectual  grasp  and 
deliberation,  is  calculating  the  effect 
of  her  reserve.  Though  throughout 
she  acts  with  that  composure  which 
gives  a  woman  who  only  plays  at  love 
such  an  advantage  over  the  man  who 
is  overmastered  by  it,  she  can  at  will 
abandon  herself  to  the  passionate  emo- 
tion of  the  hour.  In  the  love-scene  in 
the  orchard  she  deludes  and  fascinates 
author  and  reader  as  well  as  lover; 
she  even  deceives  herself.  She  is  in 
turn  reserved  and  innocently  frank. 
With  a  seeming  sudden  impulse  she 
confesses  how  she  was  won  at  the  first 
glance,  how  maiden  dignity  alone  kept 
her  aloof;  then,  half  fearful,  half  con- 
fident, she  falters,  bids  him  stop  her 


mouth  lest  in  her  rapture  she  speaks 
what  she  shall  repent;  and  when  her 
lover  does  so  in  the  one  obvious  way, 
she  is  overcome  with  maiden  shame. 
She  is  no  vulgar  player,  parsimoni- 
ously acting  only  when  she  would  de- 
ceive another;  she  employs  her  finest 
eloquence  to  deceive  herself.  Only 
Pandarus  is  present  when  she  learns 
that  fate  is  hurrying  her  from  Troy 
and  Troilus.  It  is  not  to  impress  that 
corrupt  and  despicable  servant  of  her 
pleasures,  but  to  delude  her  own  heart, 
that  she  declares  with  all  the  energy  of 
real  passion:— 

Time,  force,  and  death 
Do  to  this  body  what  extremity  you  can; 
But  the  strong  base  and  building  of  my 

love 
Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth, 
Drawing  all  things  to  it. 

It  is  to  Ulysses  that  Troilus  confides 
his  loyal  and  simple  belief  in  his  love; 
but  Ulysses*  has  watched  Cresslda's 
deportment  among  the  free  gallantries 
of  the  Grecian  camp  and  has  read  her 
aright. 

Fie,  fie  upon  her! 
There's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek, 

her  lip, 
Nay,  her  foot  speaks;  her  wanton  spirits 

look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body. 

It  is  in  the  company  of  Ulysses, 
whose  cold  sagacity  has  sounded  hu- 
man weakness,  and  of  Thersites, 
whose  cynicism  delights  in  human  cor- 
ruption, that  Troilus  is  witness  of  his 
lady's  perfidy.  On  this,  her  first  night 
away  from  Troy,  Diomede  has  come 
by  appointment  to  visit  her.  He  is  not 
the  Diomede  of  Benolt,  distracted  and 
speechless  with  love;  he  Is  only  indif- 
ferent and  petulant  It  is  Cressida 
who,  with  broken  sentences,  faltering 
allusions,  and  timid  caresses,  woos  her 
unknightly  suitor,  while,  standing  in 
the  shadow  of  the  tent,  her  true  lover 
looks  on  with  burning  eyes.  When 
convictions  can  no  more  be  held  at 
bay,  and  Ulysses  sums  up  the  tale, 
"All's  done,  my  lord,"  Troilus  has  no 
other  answer  but,  "It  Is." 
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One  could  be  glad  if  all  were  indeed 
done  and  if  the  world-old  story  ended 
here;  bat  before  the  close  of  her  long 
literary  history  Cressida  was  to  suffer 
a  last  humiliation.  Chaucer  had 
pleaded  extenuation  for  her  perfidy; 
Henryson  had  visited  it  with  retribu- 
tion; Shakespeare  had  dropped  the 
curtain  upon  it  in  silence;  it  remained 
for  Dryden  to  explain  it  away.  His 
fastidious  taste  having  taken  umbrage 
at  much  in  Shakespeare's  play,  he  set 
himself,  not  only  to  correct  words  and 
phrases  that  were  "ungrammatical, 
coarse,  and  scarce  intelligible,"  but  he 
also  undertook  "to  remove  the  heap  of 
rubbish  under  which  many  excellent 
thoughts  lay  wholly  buried,"  including 
in  the  rubbish  the  passages  of  lordliest 
eloquence  and  phrases  of  most  golden 
content! 

If  the  age  of  the  Restoration  was 
facile  in  the  matter  of  morals,  it  was 
exacting  in  claiming  the  most  sublime 
sentiment— 

Oh,  what  a  blessing  is  a  virtuous  child, 

fervently  exclaims  old  Galchas  when 
his  daughter  consents  to  pretend  love 
for  Diomede  in  order  to  forward  their 
return  to  Troy.  In  the  interests  of 
virtue  Cressida  incurs  her  lover's 
wrath,  and  only  convinces  him  of  her 
innocence  when  she  stabs  herself  and 
dies  with  the  noblest  sentiments  on 
her  lips.  Troilus  pays  a  tribute  to  her 
virtue  and  is  on  the  point  of  following 
her  example,  when  he  remembers  that 
various  other  characters  must  die  be* 
fore  the  tragedy  is  complete.  Dryden 
had  complained  of  Shakespeare's  play 
that,  "The  chief  persons  who  give  the 
name  to  the  tragedy  are  left  alive; 
Cressida  is  false  and  is  not  punished." 
These  defects  he  has  been  careful  to 
remedy. 

And  thus  Cressida,  born  to  the  sound 
of  arms  amid  the  rude  chivalry  of  a 
Norman  camp,  closes  her  long  career 
amid  the  periwigs,  the  fustian  senti- 
ment, and  stilted  artifice  of  the  stage 
of  Charles  the  Second. 


From  Trayel. 
A  RIDE  TO  BAALBEC. 

A  slight  difference  of  opinion  with 
the  government  had  caused  me  to  be 
deposited,  bag  and  baggage,  at  the 
door  of  the  Hotel  Victoria  in  Damas- 
cus, so  very  much  the  worse  for  wear 
that  some  doubt  was  expressed  by  the 
porter  of  my  respectability. 

An  invitation  I  received  from  the 
vail  (late)  next  day,  however,  con- 
vinced him  that  his  trust  in  my  rags 
and  sun-blistered  face  had  not  been 
misplaced,  and  ensured  for  me  an  ex- 
tra amount  of  attention  during  the  re- 
mainder of  my  stay. 

There  is  a  secret  charm  about  Esh 
Sham,  a  never-to-be-forgotten  feeling 
that  even  now  clings  to  me  in  remem- 
brance of  one  of  the  most  delightful 
times  I  ever  experienced.  Coming 
after  a  very  rough  journey  through  the 
Hauran,  where  I  had  not  had  a  re- 
spectable wash  for  ten  days,  it  was  a 
time  of  luxurious  enjoyment.  I  had 
no  thought  of  going  to  Baalbec— his 
Excellency  the  governor  suggested  the 
visit,  and  offered  me  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  Kaimakam,  with  per- 
mission to  photograph  the  ruins— a  sop 
for  the  trouble  I  had  found  in  Bashan 
through  travelling  in  a  quiet  way 
without  the  sanction  of  the  local  gov- 
ernor—the Mutasserif  of  El  Hauran, 
who  perambulates  the  province  from 
his  headquarters  at  Sheik  Saad. 

Very  reluctantly  I  turned  my  back 
on  Esh  Sham,  with  its  teeming  ba- 
zaars and  streets  of  jostling,  many  col- 
ored crowds,  and  rode  along  the  coach 
road  to  Damma.  From  thence,  with 
a  boy  as  guide  from  the  village,  we 
turned  up  the  bare  hills  that  separated 
us  from  the  beautiful  Wady  Barada, 
Down  the  rocky  side  we  rode,  then  up 
the  valley— passing  village  after  vil- 
lage with  their  gardens  of  pomegran- 
ate, fig,  walnut,  apple,  quince,  peach, 
and  apricot  trees— under  tall  poplars, 
along  the  winding  paths  of  the  hill- 
sides to  the  fountain  of  Ain  Fijeh. 
Here  even  towards  the  end  of  summer 
the  waters  rushed  with  torrent  force 
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from  beneath  the  massive  stones  of  a 
ruined  temple;  hissing  and  spitting  as 
huge  blocks  of  masonry  barred  the 
progress  of  this  fountain  of  the 
Barada,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  river 
of  Damascus,  the  Abana. 

Sometimes  the  valley  was  wide,  af- 
fording space  for  gardens,  then  it  nar- 
rowed to  form  a  gorge;  again  it 
changed  for  forest  growth,  as  if  nature 
had  desired  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  all. 

We  pushed  on,  after  a  rest  beside 
the  foaming  stream,  as  the  sun  seemed 
inclined  to  disappear,  and  as  yet  We 
had  no  particular  place  to  sleep.  It 
did  not  matter  very  much,  as  my  com- 
panion and  I  carried  all  our  baggage 
with  us  (our  small  guide  left  us  when 
we  first  entered  the  Wady),  and  we 
were  in  no  danger  of  being  pulled  up 
for  "sleeping  out."  We  had  spent 
many  a  night  together  under  the  deep 
blue  sky. 

At  last  we  reached  a  khan,  a  road- 
side inn,  where  one  finds  no  beverage 
stronger  than  coffee,  and  very  poor  ac- 
commodation. There  we  put  up  oar 
horses  for  the  night;  the  company  in 
an  Eastern  caravanserai  being  varied, 
and  of  a  character  too  much  inclined 
for  intimate  acquaintance  to  suit  the 
comfort  of  sensitive  people  who  do  not 
care  for  much  attention  of  that  sort. 
Fleas  are  nothing  in  the  singular,  but 
tribes  and  nations  can  occupy  a  good 
deal  of  space.  Being  tired,  we  ate  a 
hearty  supper  and  slept  comfortably 
in  the  open  air,  with  saddle-bags  for 
pillows,  under  the  shadow  of  the  hill 
on  which  is  built  the  traditional  tomb 
of  Abel. 

Our  host  informed  us  that  years  ago, 
when  Cain  had  killed  his  brother,  he 
knew  not  where  to  put  his  body.  For 
forty  days  he  carried  it  with  him,  rest- 
ing through  fatigae  at  last  on  the  hill 
above  us.  His  slumbers  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  din  of  battle— the  flap- 
ping of  the  wings  of  two  crows  en- 
gaged in  deadly  strife.  Cain  became 
interested,  watching  with  fevered  gaze 
for  the  issue  of  the  conflict,  wondering 
doubtless  what  would  follow  the  end 
of  the  struggle.  He  had  not  long  to 
wait,  nor     was     his     patience     unre- 


warded, for  as  soon  as  one  black  com- 
batant rolled  on  its  back,  the  other 
commenced  to  scratch  up  the  earth  un- 
til there  was  a  hole  big  enough  to  hide 
its  enemy  and  Its  crime.  Cain  no 
longer  sighed  in  sad  despair,  but  set 
to  work  in  haste  to  put  beneath  the 
ground  the  burden  that  had  become  so 
heavy,  while  he  had  grown  so  weary 
with  his  load. 

We  rode  off  before  breakfast,  with 
our  hands  full  of  a  pennyworth  of 
grapes  that  had  been  purchased  the 
night  before,  past  Suk  el  Wady  Ba- 
rada, ancient  Abila,  through  a  narrow 
gorge  with  beetling  crags  jutting  from 
a  precipitous  side.  One  of  the  two 
life-giving  streams  of  Damascus  was 
still  in  company  with  us,  flowing  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  road  we  were 
taking.  We  watched  it  on  our  left 
hand,  saw  it  falling  down  the  side  of 
a  hill  from  its  source  in  the  basin 
above.  This  river  that,  strengthened 
by  the  fountain  of  Ain  Fijeh,  trans- 
forms a  desert  into  a  smiling  garden, 
early  begins  its  useful  career,  turning 
a  cornmill  by  its  descending  water  be- 
fore it  runs  to  give  new  life  along  its 
course.  After  taking  a  permanent  pic- 
ture of  it  with  a  camera,  we  rode 
through  some  green  lanes  with  En- 
glish-looking hedgerows  filled  with 
blackberries,  to  Zebdany  and  break- 
fast. 

The  course  of  our  journey  led  us 
along  some  very  pleasant  valleys  to 
Yafoofeh.  From  thence  we  ascended 
the  mountains  to  the  Beka'a,  the  plain 
that  separates  the  Lebanon  from  the 
Anti  Lebanon,  which,  according  to  lo- 
cal names  and  the  information  of  the 
natives,  seems  to  have  been  the  happy 
hunting-ground  of  ancient  Nimrod  and 
the  residence  of  other  primeval  men. 

Having  swallowed  Cain's  little  his- 
tory, we  were  quite  prepared  for  any- 
thing else,  when  lo!  we  arrived  at 
Abou  Sheet  ("Father  Seth"),  the  vil- 
lage of  old  Seth,  the  son  of  our  com- 
mon ancestor  Adam.  There  could  be 
no  doubt,  of  course,  as  his  tomb  was 
shown  to  us. 

We  now  began  to  feel  tired  and 
longed  for  the  night,  which  was  evi- 
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dently  coming  in  a  hurry.  So  often 
had  we  been  told  that  we  should  reach 
our  destination  by  sundown  that  we, 
being  ignorant  of  the  way,  were  only 
too  pleased  to  believe  it  But  the 
mountains  on  oar  left  hid  the  sun  from 
us  before  we  had  ridden  far  past  Abou 
Sheet,  and  left  us  to  stumble  along  in 
the  darkness.  I  should  find  it  very 
difficult  to  state  on  oath  how  many  vil- 
lages we  passed.  We  seemed  either  to 
ride  round  one  or  to  meet  quite  a 
dozen.  They  differ  very  much  from 
an  English  hamlet;  even  when  in- 
visible their  position  is  recognized  by 
the  sense  of  smell. 

One  universal  odor  is  prevalent,  par- 
ticularly so  before  a  meal.  A  village 
can  then  be  scented  from  afar,  as  the 
burning  of  dried  dung,  the  fuel  of  the 
bakeries,  fills  the  air  for  a  considerable 
distance.  The  horses,  sensible  beasts, 
know  both  time  and  place,  and  turn 
their  noses  in  the  direction  of  the  odor. 
This  accounts  for  our  wandering  about 
the  country  half  the  night  At  last, 
however,  we  gained  the  Shtaura  road 
and,  nodding  in  our  saddles,  entered 
Baalbec. 

I  called  next  morning  on  the  Kaima- 
kam,  who  was  not  so  pleased  with  my 
letter  as  I  should  have  liked.  After  a 
little  delay  he  sent  a  soldier  with  me 
to  see  that  I  did  not  put  any  of  the 
ruins  in  my  pocket,  a  wise  precaution. 
For  how  many  pieces  of  carving  now 
repose  as  paper  weights  in  America, 
and  perhaps  in  England,  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  say,  but  if  the  story  told 
by  the  watchmen  in  charge  of  the 
* 'ancient  glories"  can  be  credited,  there 
must  be  thousands.  The  Acropolis,  he 
assured  me,  had  often  been  turned 
into  a  shooting  gallery  by  men  with 
revolvers,  who  were  able  to  disfigure 
the  ornamentation  of  the  cornices  and 
capitals,  even  if  they  could  not  knock 
off  some  pieces  to  stow  away  in  their 
baggage  for  exhibition  at  home. 

Before  availing  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  photographing  the  temples, 
I  thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  view 
the  quarry  from  whence  the  stones 
had  been  taken  for  building  them,  and 
thus  begin  at  the  beginning  as  it  were. 


One  stone  is  still  there,  left  behind, 
where  it  will  doubtless  remain,  as  it 
would  require  the  combined  strength 
of  forty  thousand  men  to  move  it— so 
says  M.  De  Sauley.  It  had  been  care- 
fully cut  ready  for  fixing  in  position, 
perhaps  for  a  new  wall,  the  stones  in 
the  original  structure,  some  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  outer  wall  sixty- 
three  feet  and  sixty-four  feet  long,  and 
fourteen  feet  thick,  being  insufficient 
in  size  for  the  big  ideas  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian builders.  But  how  they  could 
move  a  solid  mass  seventy-three  feet 
long,  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  thirteen 
feet  thick  is  more  than  any  eminent 
engineer  of  our  own  day  has  been  able 
to  tell  us.  And  yet  stones  of  these  pro- 
portions were  actually  built  in  the  wall 
of  the  old  temple.  This  was  to  me  an 
introduction  to  what  was  to  follow. 

Without  entering  into  particulars  al- 
ready familiar,  I  will  continue  my 
walk  from  the  quarry  to  the  wall  that 
surrounds  tne  Acropolis,  locally  known 
as  El  Kelat,  the  fortress. 

No  one  seems  to  know  much  about 
the  origin  of  the  place  except  Arabic 
historians,  who  assert  that  "after  the 
flood  had  overwhelmed  all  the  earth 
and  changed  its  surface,  it  destroyed 
also  the  great  building  of  Baalbec,  the 
only  refuge  of  Cain.  And  when  Nlm- 
rod  ruled  over  Lebanon  he  sent  giants 
to  rebuild  the  fortress  of  Baalbec." 
Thus  it  is  pretty  old. 

We  need  not,  however,  go  beyond  the 
age  of  Phoenician  prosperity  for  the 
builders  who  erected  the  Temple  of 
Baal. 

From  the  time  when  their  kings 
were  in  power  to  the  decline  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  or  rather  to  the  advent  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  Baalbec  con- 
tinued to  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
an  idolatrous  people.  When  the  power 
of  x  hoenicia  waned  and  Grecian  influ- 
ence prevailed  in  the  country  under 
the  rule  of  the  Seleucidae,  its  name 
was  changed  from  Baalbec  or  Baal 
Gad  to  Heliopolis,  the  city  of  the  Sun, 
and  more  gods  were  worshipped. 

The  Romans  followed,  adding  more 
buildings  to  more  deities,  until  Anto- 
ninus Pius    in     the    second     century 
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erected  the  Temples  of  the  Sun  and 
of  Jnplter,  the  remains  of  which  are 
the  chief  attraction  that  Baalbec  now 
offers  to  the  sightseer.  There  are  also 
several  other  buildings,  such  as  a 
small  Temple  of  Venus  and  a  large 
Christian  church  near  by,  and  a  less 
important  structure  some  distance  off. 

The  most  important  building  origi- 
nally, has  the  least  in  amount  to  show 
for  itself.  Six  columns  only  remain  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  out  of  fifty- 
eight  that  once  surrounded  the  build- 
ing, whose  dimensions  were  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  feet  from  east  to  west, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  from 
north  to  south.  Considered  separately, 
these  are  surpassed  by  four  at  Bosrah 
in  Bashan  in  beauty  of  execution, 
though  they  are  less  in  height,  being 
forty-five  feet,  whereas  the  Corinthian 
columns  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  are 
seventy-five  feet,  including  pedestal 
and  capital. 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter  is  much  more 
perfect;  indeed,  there  is  no  edifice  in 
the  country  so  well  preserved  that  car- 
ries its  origin  back  through  so  many 
years.  It  was  enclosed  by  forty-six 
columns,  of  which  ten  fluted  ones  were 
found  in  the  vestibule.  Above  the  col- 
umns there  is  a  very  richly  ornamented 
entablature.  The  distance  between  the 
columns  and  still  more  magnificent  cor- 
nice of  the  peristyle  and  the  wall  of 
the  cella  is  three  yards.  The  entabla- 
ture is  joined  to  the  cella  by  a  beauti- 
ful ceiling  divided  into  hexagons  and 
lozenges  alternately,  with  figured  cen- 
tre pieces  representing  gods  and  god- 
desses encompassed  by  smaller  ones 
and  garlands  of  flowers,  carved  in  re- 
lief. 

After  wandering  over  the  courts  and 
gazing  at  the  buildings,  I  openly  ex- 
pressed my  admiration  for  the  ex- 
quisite and  ornate  decoration,  when 
my  guide,  the  guardian,  told  me  there 
were  many  more  handsome  figures  to 
ye  seen  in  recent  years,  but  all  that 
ixere  not  mutilated  had  been  carried 
\ff  to  European  museums.      This  did 


not  lessen  my  pleasure  in  those  around 
me.  as  there  was  more  ornamentation 
left  than  I  could  attempt  to  describe  in 
this  short  paper. 

One  inscription  I  noticed  in  Greek 
at  the  foot  of  a  statue  was,  "Julia  be 
happy."  Here  was  food  for  thought 
indeed. 

Happiness  was  not  a  universal  prod- 
uct of  what  I  am  afraid  were  the  bad 
old  days.  At  one  period  the  inhab- 
itants were  accustomed  to  sacrifice 
three  negroes  at  every  feast  of  Venus. 
But  even  this  was  a  time  of  rest  and 
quietness  compared  with  a  later  date. 
The  persecution  of  Christians  was  to 
the  worshippers  of  this  favored  god- 
dess their  principal  recreation.  One 
Cyril  had  been  the  leader  in  the  cru- 
sade against  idolatry  when  Constan- 
tine  was  turning  temples  into 
churches,  or  levelling  them  to  the 
ground.  The  opportunity  offered  by 
the  accession  of  his  heathen  successor, 
Julian  the  Apostate,  was  eagerly 
seized  by  certain  fierce  spirits  who  dis- 
liked the  restraint  of  Christian  wor- 
ship, and  according  to  the  local 
historian,  'had  much  spite  against 
Cyril,  and  with  great  enmity  resolved 
to  put  him  to  death.  They  opened  his 
stomach,  took  out  his  liver,  and  de- 
voured it  while  it  was  still  throbbing." 
Truly  a  gruesome  business,  and  one 
not  calculated  to  impress  a  visitor 
with  the  loving  kindness  and  amiabil- 
ity of  former  residents. 

A  later  record  of  the  people  is  more 
comfortable  reading;  the  occupation  of 
the  Arabs  and  their  subsequent  his- 
tory being  brim  full  of  stirring  events, 
of  brave  deeds  and  patient  endurance. 

But  other  objects  await  the  visitor- 
streams  of  crystal  water;  picturesque 
scenery;  green  meadows  (in  summer 
a  rare  treat);  a  fine  avenue  of  willows, 
on  which  the  eyes  may  rest  re- 
freshed after  the  sun-glare  on  blocks  of 
stone. 

We  enjoyed  ourselves  for  a  time 
in  Baalbec,  and  then  went  further 
afield. 

G.  Robinson  Dees,  B.A. 
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From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
A  FIGHT  FOR  LIFE. 

Naturalists  often  see  strange  sights 
and  enjoy  curious  experiences,  even  in 
England.  I  nave  heard  the  "hedgepig" 
grunt,  and  watched  him  in  the  dusk 
walk  fearlessly  to  my  feet  before  de- 
tecting the  presence  of  a  possible 
enemy,  but  who,  needless  to  say,  did 
not  even  frighten  it.  I  have  all  but 
trodden  on  an  otter  concealed  in  a  dry 
ditch,  and  seen  the  dormouse  like  a 
miniature  squirrel  quietly  eating  nuts 
in  a  hazel  copse.  To  take  another 
family— weasels.  I  have  watched  a 
weasel-mother  lead  out  her  young  ones 
from  a  hollow  tree  and  teach  them  to 
hunt  for  their  food  along  the  edge  of  a 
brook,  much  as  a  tigress  teaches  her 
cubs  how  to  kill.  If  I  never  caught  a 
weasel  asleep,  I  have  seen  one  pull  the 
tail  out  of  a  water-hen,  which  only  just 
dropped  into  the  water  off  the  bank 
before  the  disappointed  and  blood- 
thirsty pursuer  could  seize  it.  A  weasel 
has  even  attacked  me  because  I  rescued 
a  skylark  from  its  clutches,  and  has 
returned  again  and  again  to  its  prey 
while  in  my  hand.  The  following  in- 
cident, however,  well  illustrates  the 
cunning  and  persistent  ferocity  of  the 
weasel,  than  which  a  more  destructive 
animal  scarcely  ranges  country  dis- 
tricts. It  is  not,  indeed,  so  blood- 
thirsty as  the  polecat,  which  kills  for 
the  mere  sake  of  killing;  but  it  is  fiercer 
and  more  ready  to  act  on  the  aggressive, 
and  at  times  loses  that  instinctive  fear 
of  man  which  more  or  less  actuates  all 
animals.  Should  any  one  doubt  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  following  adventure,  he 
may  be  referred  to  Jefferies's  "Game- 
keeper at  Home,"  p.  121,  and  to  several 
notices  of  the  weasel's  ferocity  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Field  newspaper. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  in  India 
the  little  wild  jungle-dogs  will  contrive 
to  kill  the  lordly  tiger  by  hunting  it  in  a 
pack  and  surrounding  it,  till,  unable  to 
obtain  food,  it  perishes  miserably  by 
starvation;  it  is  no  wonder  that  when 
numbers  give  confidence,  the  weasel, 
insignificant  enough  by  itself,  will  dare 
to  attack  even  man,  the  lord  of  all. 

I  was  walking  quietly  through  a  wood 


and  had  almost  gained  the  farther  side 
—in  fact,  I  was  walking  up  a  dry  ditch 
which  was  itself  bounded  by  the  hedge 
—when  I  heard  a  rustling  in  front. 
Halting  at  once  I  saw  a  rabbit,  seem- 
ingly fascinated,  in  the  ditch  gently 
running  towards  me.  At  once  I  guessed 
the  cause  of  this  unusual  proceeding— 
that  a  weasel  was  pursuing  the  rabbit. 
On  it  came,  not  in  the  least  caring  for 
man,  its  greater  foe,  but  pushing  past 
me  with  scared  eyes  far  more  terrified 
at  the  weasel  which  was  behind.  At 
that  moment,  with  its  head  right  up  in 
the  air  sniffing  the  rabbit's  scent,  the 
weasel  appeared  some  twenty  yards  be- 
fore me,  also  in  the  ditch.  The  rabbit 
when  once  it  had  passed  me  seemed  to 
shake  off  its  curious  trance  and  terror, 
darted  through  the  hedge  and  ran 
nimbly  over  the  grass  field  beyond. 
Raising  my  stick,  I  advanced  towards 
the  bloodthirsty  little  creature,  which 
slowly  gave  way  and  ran  back  through 
the  herbage.  I  pressed  on,  and  was  as- 
tonished at  a  turn  to  find  the  weasel 
standing  still,  its  hair  bristling,  its  tail 
waving  like  that  of  an  angry  cat,  and 
now  reinforced  by  a  second,  which  also 
looked  extremely  unamiable.  I  was 
miserably  hampered  by  trees  and 
bushes  on  each  side,  and  determined  to 
get  out  of  the  ditch  in  case  my  little 
enemies  should  attack  me.  An  old 
willow  bent  over  my  head  from  the 
hedge,  and  I  jumped  up,  caught  a 
branch  and  pulled  myself  towards  the 
trunk  by  it,  scrambling  thence  to  a 
larger  bough  which  extended  over  the 
hedge,  and  intending  to  drop  in  the  field 
beyond.  But  I  looked  at  my  enemies 
before  dropping,  and  saw  them  rein- 
forced by  three  more,  and  all  had 
scented  me  and  were  approaching  with 
fury  in  their  demeanor  to  assail  me  in 
my  friendly  tree.  Clearly  it  was  best 
to  remain  where  I  was  for  a  minute  or 
two  and  let  them  pass  on.  This,  how- 
ever, was  farthest  from  their  thoughts. 
Baffled  by  their  smaller  victim,  they 
had  made  up  their  mind  In  their  frenzy 
to  attack  me,  and  soon  they  advanced 
to  the  tree,  and  while  two  proceeded  to 
climb  up.  the  others  rushed  at  the  hedge 
and    commenced    to    scramble    up    its 
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sticks.  Matters  looked  serious,  and  I 
leaned  down  and  struck  one  weasel  off 
the  trunk  of  the  willow,  but  it  began 
climbing  again,  apparently  little  the 
worse  for  the  blow,  and  I  remembered 
that  unless  its  back  be  broken  the 
weasel  possesses  even  more  lives  than  a 
cat;  the  weasels  which  were  scrambling 
up  the  hedge  were  now  nearing  me,  and 
I  foresaw  that  they  might  render  my 
position  untenable  if  they  all  fell  on  me 
at  once.  Luckily  I  disabled  one  with 
my  stick,  but  as  I  did  so  another  bit  me 
fiercely  on  the  left  fingers  which  held 
the  willow  bough,  and  then  dropped  off 
as  I  hastily  removed  my  hand. 

Matters  now  looked  serious,  as  my 
hand  bled  a  good  deal,  and  the  smell 
and  sight  of  the  blood  appeared  to 
madden  my  small  foes  worse  than  be- 
fore. To  my  horror,  too,  I  now  counted 
seven  questing  about  below  me,  and 
now  rushing  up  the  willow,  now  as- 
cending by  the  boughs  of  the  hedge, 
while  I  stoutly  defended  myself,  and 
meditated  what  should  be  my  next 
move.  Fortunately  I  was  not  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  from  a  river 
which  ran  in  the  grass  field  below,  and 
I  determined  to  evacuate  my  present 
position,  and  take  refuge  in  it,  where  I 
might  evade  or  better  deal  with  my  as- 
sailants. I  had  small  time  allowed 
me  in  which  to  come  to  this  decision, 
for  the  maddened  creatures  were  all 
round  me,  and  gave  me  plenty  of  work 
in  defending  myself.  Nor  did  they 
seem  in  the  least  to  tire  of  the  business. 
On  the  contrary,  they  now  numbered 
eleven,  and  each  accession  of  allies  ap- 
peared to  give  them  fresh  rage. 

Suddenly  I  dropped  on  the  hedge, 
and  leaping  into  the  field  ran  at  once 
to  the  river,  followed  by  the  weasels, 
who  were  at  first  somewhat  discon- 
certed by  my  strategy.  They  soon  re- 
covered themselves,  however,  and 
caught  me,  tearing  at  my  trousers  and 
leaping  on  my  coat,  but  I  effectually 
disabled  two  before  I  reached  the  bank. 
Weasels,  I  knew,  could  swim  well.  I 
had  often  seen  tjiem  crossing  streams, 
but  I  had  laid  my  plan  of  escape  as  cun- 
ningly as  did  Horatius  in  the  battle 
between  his  kindred  and  the  Curiatil. 


My  plan  was  to  cut  them  off  one  by  one. 
Thanks  to  wading  in  the  river  while 
trout-fishing,  I  knew  its  exact  depth, 
and,    jumping    in,    swam    some    half- 
dozen  strokes  to  a  pebble  ridge,   on 
which  I  was  certain  I  could  stand  up  to 
my  waist,  but  none  of  it  projected  from 
the    water.       The    current    naturally 
flowed  swiftly  on  each  side  of  this  bank. 
Taking  my  stick  from  my  mouth,  I  now 
faced  my  pursuers  in  confidence.    They 
halted  for  a  moment  on     the     bank, 
sniffed  the  air,  and  did  not  seem  inclined 
at  first  to  dispute     my     victory.      At 
length   a    couple   leapt   in,   and    were 
swept  down  past  me.    I  could  not  reach 
them,  but  waited  for  the  rest.      The 
others,    whether  from   instinct   or   by 
what  looked  remarkably  like  a  reason- 
ing process,  went  twenty  yards  or  so 
farther  up  the  bank,  and  then  leapt  in, 
hoping  the  stream  would  carry  them  on 
to  me.    I  let  them  come  opposite,  and 
then  killed  both  as  they  swam  by.    Not 
discouraged,  the  others  leapt  in  all  at 
once,  and  drifted  down  towards  me. 
I  killed  another,  and  disabled  a  second, 
and  hoped  I  was  clear  of  my  enemies 
now.    Not  at  all.    They  landed,  and  to 
the  number  of  five  ran  up  the  bank,  and 
repeated  this  manoeuvre  of  swimming 
down.    Again  I  killed  two,  and  it  will 
hardly  be  credited  that  the  remaining 
three,  with  courage  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  again  and  again  leapt  in,  trying 
to  fix  on  me,  until  I  had  killed  every  one 
of  them.    Then  I  swam  out  victorious, 
but  drenched   and   bleeding.    Without 
doubt  had  the  little  vivacious  brutes 
once  disabled  me,  I  should  have  had 
scant  mercy  shown  me,  and  would  have 
been  eaten  alive. 

I  went  home  and  changed,  but  men- 
tioned the  story  to  none,  fancying  that 
It  would  seem  hardly  credible  for  a  man 
to  have  been  exposed  to  such  danger 
from  these  small  creatures.  But  a 
month  afterwards  I  met  the  keeper,  at- 
tended by  his  two  inseparable  terriers. 
On  asking  him,  as  I  usually  did, 
whether  he  had  seen  any  uncommon 
bird  or  the  like  of  late,  he  answered, 
"No,  but  a  curious  thing  has  happened 
all  the  same.  I  have  not  lately  seen  or 
trapped  a  weasel  in  these  woods,  where 
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there  are  generally  plenty,  nor  have  the 
dogs  found  or  chased  one.  I  can't  think 
what  has  come  of  them  all!"  I  could 
have  told  him,  but  I  didn't. 

M.  G.  Watkins. 


From  Nature. 
THE  FLIGHT  OF  GULLS  IN  THE  WAKE   OF 
STEAMERS. 

Many  persons  have  remarked  the  ex- 
traordinary power  displayed  by  gulls 
of  keeping  pace  with  a  steamer  without 
any  motion  of  their  wings.  A  few  days 
ago,  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing this  during  a  voyage  from  Alexan- 
dria to  Marseilles. 

When  the  wind  was  blowing  at  right 
angles  to  the  course  of  the  vessel,  hav- 
ing first  gained  some  slight  elevation, 
the  gulls  would  glide  downwards  with 
expanded  wings,  making,  during  the 
descent,  rapid  progress  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  the  steamer.  When  quite 
near  the  water  they  would  suddenly 
turn  and  face  the  wind,  at  the  same 
time  giving  their  bodies  an  upward  in- 
cline, and  the  wind  would  lift  tuem  to 
their  former  elevation,  after  which  the 
process  would  begin  again.  A  wind 
blowing  horizontally  has  the  power  of 
lifting,  only  because  each  stratum,  so 
to  speak,  of  air  moves  more  rapidly 
than  the  stratum  immediately  below  it. 
Consequently,  as  the  bird  rises,  it  has 
the  inertia  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
just  emerged  from  the  slower  current 
below.  Thus  it  may  be  compared  to  a 
kite,  the  inertia  taking  the  place  of  the 
string.  When  gulls  progress  in  this 
way,  at  right  angles  to  the  wind,  the 
vessel  does  not  in  any  way  assist  them, 
and,  occasionally,  when  they  are  not 
following  a  steamer  they  may  be  seen 
employing  the  same  method. 

With  a  head-wind  they  advance  with 
^ven  greater  ease.  To  understand  how 
this  is  possible,  some  investigation  of 
the  air-currents  behind  the  ship's  stern 


is  necessary.  If  small  pieces  of  paper 
are  thrown  overboard  when  a  strong 
head-wind  is  blowing,  they  are  seized 
by  a  tremendous  down-draught,  but, 
some  few  yards  astern,  they  suddenly 
dart  up  again.  In  fact,  as  the  vessel 
moves  onward,  the  air  rushes  down  to 
fill  the  vacuum,  then  rebounds  off  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  and  forms  an  up- 
current.  Placing  himself  in  this  up- 
current,  the  gull  is  lifted  as  if  he  were 
no  heavier  than  a  scrap  of  paper,  then 
he  glides  downward  and  onward.  But 
as  the  vessel  moves  on,  the  up-current 
advances,  or,  strictly  speaking,  tae 
point  at  which  the  up-current  is 
formed.  At  the  end  of  his  descent  the 
gull  finds  himself  in  this,  is  again  lifted, 
and  the  process  is  repeated. 

When  the  wind  was  not  a  due  head- 
wind, but  struck  the  vessel  at  a  slight 
angle,  now  and  then  a  gull  would  be 
seen  apparently  hovering  motionless 
over  the  stern,  of  course  really  gliding 
onward  with  the  vessel.  Though  I  can- 
not speak  with  confidence  of  the  ex- 
planation of  this,  the  most  wonderful 
of  the  methods  employed,  I  wish  to 
put  forward  what  seems  the  probable 
explanation.  The  wind  striking 
against  the  side  of  the  vessel  is  de- 
flected upwards,  and  it  is  this  up-cur- 
rent which  buoys  up  the  gull  as  he 
floats  over  the  stern.  Though  it  may 
appear  that  his  progress  is  perfectly 
uniform,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that 
in  advancing  he  descends  slightly,  that 
he  often  loses  ground  for  a  time,  and 
that  while  losing  ground  he  ascends. 
Thus  the  method  in  this  case  is  really 
the  same  as  in  that  last  described.  Un- 
fortunately, I  was  not  able  to  prove 
the  existence  of  this  up-current  about 
twenty  feet  above  the  stern  of  the  ves- 
sel. But  there  is  good  evidence  of  it  in 
the  fact  that  the  gull  remains  sus- 
pended there  without  a  motion  of  his 
wings.  Without  an  up-current  this 
would  be  an  impossibility.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  good  observers  will  give 
their  attention  to  these  very  interest- 
ing phenomena. 

F.  W.  Headley. 
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T^E  PRICE. 
A  man  lived  fifty  years— joy  dashed  with 
tears; 
Loved,  toiled,  had  wife  and  child,  and 
lost  them;  died; 
And  left  of  all  his  long  life's  work  one 
little  song 
That  lasted— nought  beside. 

Like  the  monk  Felix*  bird  that  song  was 
heard; 
Doubt    prayed,    Faith    soared,    Death 
smiled  itself  to  sleep; 
That  song  saved  souls.    You  say?    The 
man  paid  stiffly?    Nay, 
God  paid— and  thought  it  cheap. 
Good  Words.  VlDA  BRIS9. 


Nay,  poor  Petrel,  here's  a  story  writ  for 

thee  through  gentler  lore: 
Named  wert  thou,  that  walk'st  the  water, 

from  the  impetuous  saint  of  yore-r- 
Peter— who  by  faith  would  gladly  step 

with  trembling  human  feet 
On  the  Lord's  own  shining  pathway,  there 

his  gracious  Lord  to  greet. 
Fear  not.    He  whose  touch  upheld  the 

apostle's  life'on  Galilee, 
Gave  thy  wings,  strong  and  sustaining,  O 

thou  wandering  bird,  to  thee! 

Lady  Lindsay. 


THE  STORMY  PETREL. 
Harbinger  of  death  and  danger,  o'er  the 

darkling  furrowed  sea 
Rides  the  Stormy  Petrel  telling  where  the 

gathered  whirlwinds  be. 
Bird  of  Fate,  whom  we  should  welcome, 

counting  thee  as  truly  blest 
For  thy  tidings  and  thy  warnings  timely 

brought  from  east  or  west, 
Know'st  not  that  an  ill-tongued  prophet  is 

by  all  men  deemed  accurst- 
He  that  soonest  cries  disaster,  he  that 

sees  far  doom  the  first? 

Thou  and  thy  weird  web-footed  brethren, 
sable-featured,  tempest  toss'd, 

Ye  are  held  for  souls  of  pirates,  errant- 
drifting,  sentenced,  lost, 

Spirits  of  such  crafty  Norsemen  as  in 
rapine  ruled  the  main, 

Shedding  blood  for  very  fierceness,  lust 
of  treasure  and  of  gain, 

Now  condemned  to  wander  ever,  evermore 
to  dip  and  lave 

Black-stained  sins,  black  deeds  of  old  time, 
in  the  crystal-crested  wave. 

Say,  ye  wraiths  of  Viking  rovers,  grim  and 

dreaded  buccaneers, 
Whose  vindictive  quest  of  white  sails  still 

across  mid-ocean  steers, 
Tracking  wreck  and  bringing  wreckage — 

say,  in  mystic  demon  form, 
Do  ye  plan  and  tread,  commanding,  every 

footprint  of  the  storm? 


THE  FAIRY  WIFE. 
What  will  I  do  the  long  days  through  that 

see  not  you,  ma  gilli  mar? 
How  shall  I  bring  the  heart  to  sing  amid 

the  folk  that  deathless  are? 
We  loved  ten  years,  and  now  no  tears 

your  fairy  wife  can  find  to  shed, 
Ma  gilli  mar,  now  you  go  far  on  a  path  her 

feet  can  never  tread. 

Mavrone,  mavrone,  that  I  make  my  moan 

from  a  breast  like  stone,  ma  gilli 

mar! 
No  tears  to  shed  on  your  golden  head,  and 

the  lips  that  laughed  and  silent  are! 
You  chose  me  out  from  the  fairy  rout,  you 

gave  me  sorrow  and  hope  and  fear, 
And  now  I  lean  by  your  bed  and  keen,  and 

wish  you  had  given  me  death,  my 

dear. 

What  will  I  do  the  long  days  through  of 

years  that  you  know  not,  machree? 
My  fairy  birth  is  crossed  with  earth,  and 

my  kindred's  mirth  is  strange  to  me. 
The  laughter  wild  of  my  fairy  child  that 

never  smiled  in  her  father's  face, 
Pricks  through  my  heart  while  I  walk 

apart  where  shadows  brood  in  his 

sleeping-place. 

Why  would  you  give  me  that  must  live  for 

weary  years,  to  fade  like  dew, 
The  gift  to  know  earth's  joy  and  woe,  but 

not  to  go  to  the  grave  with  you? 
Ma  gilli  mar,  your  way  lies  far  by  never  a 

star  that  might  light  my  feet, 
Yet  had  but  I  the  gift  to  die,  it's  the  same 

night  that  we  two  would  meet. 
Nora  Hopper. 
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BT  HENBY  BETON  MEBBDCAN,  AUTHOB   OF  "THB 
BOWEB8." 

Chapteb  VII. 

IK  A  MOORISH   OABDEN. 
"When  love  is  not  a  blasphemy,  it  is  a  religion." 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  subtle  signifi- 
cance in  the  fact  that  the  greatest,  the 
cruelest,  the  most  barbarous  civil  war 
of  modern  days,  if  not  of  all  time,  has 
owed  its  outbreak  and  its  long  continu- 
ance to  the  influence  of  a  woman. 
When  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain  died  in 
1833,  after  a  reign  broken  and  disturbed 
by  the  passage  of  that  human  cyclone, 
Napoleon  the  Great,  he  bequeathed  his 
kingdom,  in  defiance  of  the  Salic  Law, 
to  his  daughter  Isabella.  Ferdinand's 
brother  Carlos,  however,  claimed  the 
throne,  under  the  very  Just  conteution 
that  the  Salic  Law,  by  which  women 
were  excluded  from  the  heritage  of  the 
crown,  had  never  been  legally  abro- 
gated. 

This  was  the  spark  that  fell  in  a  tin- 
der made  up  of  ambition,  unscrupulous- 
ness,  cruelty,  bloodthirstiness,  self- 
seeking,  and  jealousy— the  morale,  in  a 
word,  of  the  Spain  of  sixty  years  ago. 
Some  sided  with  the  Queen  Regent 
Christina  and  rallied  round  the  child- 
queen,  because  they  saw  that  that  way 
lay  glory  and  promotion.  Others 
flocked  to  the  standard  of  Don  Carlos, 
because  they  were  poor  and  of  no  infiu* 
ence  at  court.  The  Church,  as  a  whole, 
raised  its  whispering  voice  for  the  Pre- 
tender; for  the  rest,  patriotism  was 
nowhere,  and  ambition  on  every  side. 

"For  five  years  we  have  fought  the 
Carlists,  hunger,  privation,  and  the 
politicians  at  Madrid!  And  the  holy 
saints  only  know  which  has  been  the 
worst  enemy,"  said  General  Vincente 
to  Conyngham,  when  explaining  the 
above  related  details. 

And,  indeed,  the  story  of  this  war 
reads  like  a  romance,  for  there  came 
from  neutral  countries  foreign  legions, 
as  in  the  olden  days.  From  England 
an  army  of  ten  thousand  mercenaries 
landed  in  Spain  prepared  to  fight  for 

1  Copyright,  1896,  by  Henry  Seton  Merriman. 


the  cause  of  Queen  Christina,  and  very 
modestly  estimating  the  worth  of  tueir 
services  at  the  sum  of  thirteen  pence  a 
diem.  After  all,  the  value  of  a  man's 
life  is  but  the  price  of  his  daily  hire. 

"We  did  not  pay  them  much,"  said 
General  Vincente,  with  a  deprecating 
little  smile,  "bat  they  did  not  fight 
much.  Their  pay  was  generally  in  ar- 
rears, and  they  were  usually  in  the 
rear  as  well.  What  will  you,  my  dear 
Conyngham;  you  are  a  commercial 
people,  you  keep  good  soldiers  in  the 
shop  window,  and  when  a  buyer  comes 
you  serve  him  with  second-class  goods 
from  behind  the  counter." 

He  beamed  on  Conyngham  with  a 
pleasant  air  of  benign  connivance  in  a 
very  legitimate  commercial  transaction. 

This  is  no  time  or  place  to  go  into  the 
history  of  the  English  legion  in  Spain, 
which,  indeed,  had  quitted  that  coun- 
try before  Conyngham  landed  there, 
horrified  by  the  barbarities  of  a  cruel 
war,  where  prisoners  received  no  quar- 
ter, and  the  soldiers  on  either  side  were 
left  without  pay  or  rations.  In  a  half- 
hearted manner  England  went  to  the 
assistance  of  the  queen  regent  of 
Spain,  and  one  error  in  statesmanship 
led  to  many.  It  is  always  a  mistake  to 
strike  gently. 

"This  country,"  said  General  Vin- 
cente, in  his  suavest  manner,  "owes 
much  to  yours,  my  dear  Conyngham; 
but  it  would  have  been  better  for  us 
both  had  we  owed  you  a  little  more." 

During  the  five  years  prior  to  Conyng- 
ham's  arrival  at  Ronda  the  war  had 
raged  with  unabated  fury,  swaying 
from  the  West  to  East  Coast,  as  for- 
tune smiled  or  frowned  on  the  Carlist 
cause.  At  one  time  it  almost  appeared 
certain  that  the  Christina  forces  were 
unable  to  stem  the  rising  tide,  which 
bade  fair  to  spread  over  all  Spain,  so 
unfortunate  were  their  generals,  so  fu- 
tile the  best  endeavors  of  the  bravest 
and  most  patient  soldiers.  General 
Vincente  was  not  alone  in  his  convic- 
tion that  had  the  gallant  Carlist  leader 
Zumalacarreguy  lived,  he  might  have 
carried  all  before  him.  Bat  this  great 
leader  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  be- 
loved by  all  his  soldiers,  worshipped  by 
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his  subordinate  officers,  died  suddenly 
by  poison,  as  it  was  whispered,  the  vic- 
tim of  jealousy  and  ambition.  Almost 
at  once  there  arose  one  in  the  east  of 
Spain,  as  obscure  in  birth  as  unknown 
to  fame,  who  flashed  suddenly  to  the 
zenith  of  military  glory,  the  brutal, 
wonderful  Cabrera.  The  name  to  this 
day  is  a  household  word  in  Catalonia, 
while  the  eyes  of  a  few  old  men  still 
living,  who  fought  with  or  against  him, 
flash  in  the  light  of  other  days  at  the 
mere  mention  of  it. 

Among  the  many  leaders  who  had  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  overcome  by  skill 
and  patriotism  the  thousand  difficulties 
placed  in  their  way  by  successive,  un- 
stable, insincere  ministers  of  war,  Gen- 
eral Vlncente  occupied  an  honored 
place.  This  mild-mannered  tactician 
enjoyed  the  enviable  reputation  of  be- 
ing alike  inconquerable  and  incorrupti- 
ble. His  smiling  presence  on  the 
battlefield  was  in  itself  worth  half-a- 
dozen  battalions,  while  at  Madrid  the 
dishonest  politicians,  who  through 
these  years  of  Spain's  great  trial  sys- 
tematically bartered  their  honor  for 
Immediate  gain,  dreaded  and  respected 
him. 

Daring  the  days  that  followed  his  ar- 
rival at  Ronda  and  release  from  the 
prison  there,  Frederick  Conyngham 
learnt  much  from  his  host  and  little  of 
him,  for  General  Vincente  had  that  in 
him  without  which  no  leader,  no  great 
man  in  any  walk  of  life,  can  well  dis- 
pense with— an  unsoundable  depth. 

Conyngham  learnt  also  that  the  hu- 
man heart  is  capable  of  rising  at  one 
bound  above  difficulties  of  race  or  cus- 
tom, creed  and  spoken  language.  He 
walked  with  Estella  in  that  quiet  gar- 
den between  high  walls  on  the  trim 
Moorish  paths,  and  often  the  murmur 
of  the  running  water,  which  ever 
graced  the  Moslem  palaces,  was  the 
only  break  upon  their  silence;  for  this 
thing  had  come  into  the  Englishman's 
life  suddenly,  leaving  him  dazed  and 
uncertain.  Estella,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  a  quiet  savoir-faire  that  sat 
strangely  on  her  young  face.  She  was 
only  nineteen,  and  yet  had  a  certain  air 
of  authority,  handed  down  to  her  from 


two  great  races  of  noble  men  and 
women. 

"Do  all  yoar  countrymen  take  life 
thus  gaily?"  she  asked  Conyngham  one 
day.  "Surely  it  is  a  more  serious  af- 
fair than  you  think  it" 

"I  have  never  found  it  very  serious, 
sefiorita,"  he  answered.  "There  is 
usually  a  smile  in  human  affairs  if  one 
takes  the  trouble  to  look  for  it" 

"Have  you  always  found  it  so?" 

He  did  not  answer  at  once,  pausing 
to  lift  the  branch  of  a  mimosa-tree  that 
hung  in  yellow  profusion  across  the 
pathway. 

"Yes,  sefiorita,  I  think  so,"  he  an- 
swered at  length  slowly.  There  was  a 
sense  of  eternal  restfulness  in  this  old 
Moorish  garden,  which  acted  as  a  brake 
on  the  thoughts,  and  made  conversa- 
tion halt  and  drag  in  an  Oriental  way 
that  Europeans  rarely  understand. 

"And  yet  you  say  you  remember  your 
father's  death?" 

"He  made  a  joke  to  the  doctor, 
sefiorita,  and  was  not  afraid." 

Estella  smiled  in  a  queer  way,  and 
then  looked  grave  again. 

"And  you  have  always  been  poor, 
you  say— -sometimes  almost  starving?" 

"Yes;  always  poor,  deadly  poor, 
sefiorita,"  answered  Conyngham  with 
a  gay  laugh.  "And  since  I  have  been 
on  my  own  resources  frequently,  well 
—very  hungry!  The  appetite  has  been 
large  and  the  resources  have  been 
small.  But  when  I  get  into  the  Span- 
ish army,  they  will,  no  doubt  make  me 
a  general,  and  all  will  be  well." 

He  laughed  again  and  slipped  his 
hand  into  his  jacket  pocket 

"See  here,"  he  said;  "your  father's 
recommendation  to  General  Espartero 
in  a  confidential  letter." 

But  the  envelope  he  produced  was 
that  pink  one,  which  the  man  called 
Larralde  had  given  him  at  Algeciras. 

"No;  it  is  not  that,"  he  said,  search- 
ing in  another  pocket  aAh!  here  it 
is,  addressed  to  General  Espartero, 
Duke  of  Vlttoria." 

He  showed  her  the  superscription, 
which  she  read  with  a  little  inclination 
of  the  head,  as  if  in  salutation  of  the 
great  name     written     there,     for    the 
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greatest  names  are  those  that  men 
have  made  for  themselves.  Conyng- 
ham  replaced  the  two  letters  in  his 
pocket,  and  almost  immediately 
asked:— 

"Do  you  know  any  one  called  Ba- 
renna  in  Ronda,  sefiorita?"  thereby 
proving  that  General  Bspartero  would 
do  ill  to  give  him  an  appointment  re- 
quiring even  the  earliest  rudiments  of 
diplomacy. 

"Julia  Barenna  is  my  cousin.  Her 
mother  was  my  mother's  sister.  Do 
you  know  them,  Sefior  Conyngham?" 

"Oh,  no,"  answered  Conyngham, 
truthfully  enough.  "I  met  a  man  who 
knows  them.    Do  they  live  in  Ronda?" 

"No;  their  house  is  on  the  Cordova 
road,  about  half  a  league  from  the  Cus- 
toms Station." 

Estella  was  not  by  nature  curious, 
and  asked  no  questions.  There  were 
many  who  knew  the  Barennas  that 
would  fain  have  been  able  to  claim  ac- 
quaintance with  General  Vincente  and 
his  daughter,  but  could  not  do  so,  for 
the  captain-general  moved  in  a  circle 
not  far  removed  from  the  queen  regent 
herself,  and  mixed  but  little  in  the  so- 
ciety of  Ronda,  where  for  the  time  be- 
ing he  held  a  command. 

Conyngham  required  no  further  in- 
formation, and  in  a  few  moments  dis- 
missed the  letter  from  his  mind. 
Events  seemed  for  him  to  have  moved 
rapidly  within  the  last  few  days,  and 
the  world  of  roadside  inns  and  casual 
acquaintance,  Into  which  he  had 
stepped  on  his  arrival  in  Spain,  was 
quite  another  from  that  in  which  Es- 
tella moved  at  Ronda. 

"I  must  set  out  for  Madrid  in  a  few 
days  at  the  latest,"  he  said,  a  few  min- 
utes afterward;  "but  I  shall  go  against 
my  will,  because  you  tell  me  that  you 
and  your  father  will  not  be  coming 
North  until  the  spring." 

Estella  shook  her  head  with  a  little 
laugh.  This  man  was  different  from 
the  punctilious  aides-de-camp  and 
others  who  had  hitherto  begged  most 
respectfully  to  notify  their  admiration. 

"And  three  days  ago  you  did  not 
know  of  our  existence,"  she  said. 

"In  three  days  a  man  may  be  dead 


of  an  illness  of  which  he  ignored  the 
existence,  sefiorita;  in  three  days  a 
man's  life  may  be  made  miserable  or 
happy— perhaps  in  three  minutes." 

And  she  looked  straight  in  front  of 
her  in  order  to  avoid  his  eyes. 

"Yours  will  always  be  happy,  I 
think,"  she  said,  "because  you  never 
seem  to  go  below  the  surface,  and  on 
the  surface  life  is  happy  enough." 

He  made  some  light  answer,  and 
they  walked  on  beneath  the  orange- 
trees,  talking  of  these  and  other  mat- 
ters, which  lose  all  meaning  when  set 
down  on  paper,  indulging  in  those  dan- 
gerous generalities  which  sound  so 
safe,  and  in  reality  narrow  down  to  a 
little  world  of  two. 

They  were  thus  engaged  when  the 
servant  came  to  announce  that  the 
horse,  which  the  general  had  placed  at 
Conyngham's  disposal,  was  at  the  door 
in  accordance  with  the  Englishman's 
own  order.  He  went  away  sorrowfully 
enough,  only  half  consoled  by  the  in- 
formation that  Estella  was  about  to  at- 
tend a  service  at  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria,  and  could  not  have  stayed 
longer  in  the  garden. 

The  hour  of  the  siesta  was  scarce 
over,  and  as  Conyngham  rode  through 
the  cleanly  streets  of  the  ancient  tow,n 
more  than  one  roused  himself  from  the 
shadow  of  a  doorway  to  see  him  pass. 
There  are  few  older  towns  in  Andalu- 
sia than  Ronda,  and  scarce  anywhere 
the  habits  of  the  Moors  are  so  closely 
followed.  The  streets  are  clean,  the 
houses  whitewashed  within  and  with- 
out. The  trappings  of  the  mules  and 
much  of  the  costume  of  the  people  are 
Oriental  in  texture  and  brilliancy. 

Conyngham  asked  a  passer-by  to  in- 
dicate the  way  to  the  Cordova  road, 
and  the  polite  Spaniard  turned  and 
walked  by  his  stirrup  until  a  mistake 
was  no  longer  possible. 

"It  is  not  the  most  beautiful  ap- 
proach to  Ronda,"  said  this  garrulous 
person,  "but  well  enough  in  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  flowers  are  in  bloom 
and  the  vineyards  green.  The  road  is 
straight  and  dusty  until  one  arrives  at 
the  possession  of  the  Sefiora  Barenna, 
a  light  road  to  the  right  leading  up  into 
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the  mountain.  One  can  perceive  the 
house— oh,  yes— upon  the  hillside,  once 
beautiful,  but  now  old  and  decayed. 
Mistake  is  now  impossible.  It  is  a 
straight  way.  I  wish  you  a  good  Jour- 
ney." 

Oonyngham  rode  on,  vaguely  turning 
over  in  his  mind  a  half-matured  plan 
of  effecting  a  seemingly  accidental  en- 
try to  the  house  of  Sefiora  Barenna,  in 
the  hope  of  meeting  that  lady's  daugh- 
ter in  the  garden  or  grounds.  Once 
outside  the  walls  of  the  town  he  found 
the  country  open  and  bare,  consisting 
of  brown  hills,  of  which  the  lower 
slopes  were  dotted  with  evergreen 
oaks.  The  road  soon  traversed  a  vil- 
lage which  seemed  to  be  half  deserted, 
for  men  and  women  alike  were  work- 
ing in  the  fields.  On  the  balcony  of  the 
best  house  a  branch  of  palm  bound 
against  the  ironwork  balustrade  indi- 
cated the  dwelling  of  the  priest,  and 
the  form  of  that  village  despot  was 
dimly  discernible  in  the  darkened  room 
behind.  Beyond  the  village  Oonyng- 
ham turned  his  horse's  head  toward 
the  mountain,  his  mind  preoccupied 
with  a  Machiavellian  scheme  of  losing 
his  way  in  this  neighborhood.  Through 
the  evergreen  oak  and  olive  groves 
he  could  perceive  the  roof  of  an  old, 
grey  house,  which  had  once  been  a 
mere  hacienda  or  semi-fortified  farm. 

Conyngham  did  not  propose  to  go 
direct  to  Sefiora  Barenna's  house,  but 
described  a  semicircle,  mounting  from 
terrace  to  terrace  on  his  sure-footed 
horse. 

When  at  length  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  high  gateway,  where  the  ten-foot 
oaken  gates  still  swung,  he  perceived 
some  one  approaching  the  exit.  On 
closer  inspection  he  saw  that  this  was 
a  priest,  and  on  nearing  him  recognized 
the  Padre  Concha,  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  made  at  the  hotel  of  the  Marina 
at  Algeciras. 

The  recognition  was  mutual,  for  the 
priest  raised  his  shabby  old  hat  with  a 
tender  care  for  the  insecurity  of  its 
brim. 

"A  lucky  meeting,  Sefior  English- 
man/' he  said.  "Who  would  have  ex- 
pected to  see  you  here?" 


"I  have  lost  my  way." 

"Ah!"  And  the  grim  face  relaxed 
into  a  smile.    "Lost  your  way?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  it  is  lucky  that  I  have  met 
you.  It  is  easy  to  lose  one's  way  when 
one  is  young." 

He  raised  his  hand  to  the  horse's 
bridle. 

"You  are  most  certainly  going  in  the 
wrong  direction,"  he  said.  "I  will  lead 
you  right" 

It  was  said  and  done  so  quietly  that 
Conyngham  had  found  no  word  to  say 
before  his  horse  was  moving  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 

"This  is  surely  one  of  General  Vin- 
cente's  horses,"  said  the  priest.  "We 
have  few  such  barbs  in  Ronda.  He  al- 
ways rides  a  good  horse,  that  Miguel 
Vincente." 

"Yes,  it  is  one  of  his  horses.  Then 
you  know  the  general?" 

"We  were  boys  together,"  answered 
the  padre,  "and  there  were  some  who 
said  that  he  should  have  been  the 
priest  and  I  the  soldier." 

The  old  man  gave  a  little  laugh. 

"He  has  prospered,  however,  if  I 
have  not.  A  great  man,  my  dear  Mig- 
uel; and  they  say  that  his  pay  is  duly 
handed  to  him.  My  own,  my  princely 
twenty  pounds  a  year,  is  overdue.  I 
am  happy  enough,  however,  and  have 
a  good  house.  You  noticed  It,  perhaps, 
as  you  passed  through  the  village— a 
branch  of  palm  against  the  rail  of  the 
balcony— my  sign,  you  understand. 
The  innkeeper  next  door  displays  a 
branch  of  pine,  which,  I  notice,  is  more 
attractive.  Every  man  his  day.  One 
does  not  catch  rabbits  with  a  dead  fer- 
ret. That  is  the  church.  Will  you  see 
it?  No!  Well,  some  other  day.  I  will 
guide  you  through  the  village.  The 
walk  will  give  me  appetite  which  I 
sometimes  require,  for  my  cook  is  one 
whose  husband  has  left  her." 

Chapteb  VIII. 

THE  LOVE   LETTER. 

"I  must  mix  myself  with  action  lest  I  wither  by 
despair." 

"No  one,"  Conyngham  heard  a  voice 
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exclaiming,  as  he  went  into  the  garden 
on  returning  from  his  fruitless  ride— 
"no  one  knows  what  I  have  suf- 
fered." 

He  paused  in  the  dark  doorway,  not 
wishing  to  intrude  upon  Estella  and 
her  visitors,  for  he  perceived  the  forms 
of  three  ladies  seated  within  a  minia- 
ture jungle  of  bamboo,  which  grew  in 
feathery  luxuriance  around  a  fountain. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  identify  the  voice 
as  that  of  the  eldest  lady,  who  was 
stout  and  spoke  in  deep,  almost  manly 
tones.  So  far  as  he  was  able  to  judge, 
the  suffering  mentioned  had  left  but 
small  record  on  its  victim's  outward 
appearance. 

"Old  girl  seems  to  have  stood  it  well," 
commented  the  Englishman  in  his 
mind. 

"Never  again,  my  dear  Estella,  do  I 
leave  Ronda;  except,  indeed,  for  To- 
ledo, where,  of  course,  we  shall  go  In 
the  summer  if  this  terrible  Don  Carlos 
is  really  driven  from  the  country.  Ah! 
but  what  suffering!  My  mind  is  never 
at  ease.  I  expect  to  wake  up  at  night 
and  hear  that  Julia  is  being  murdered 
in  her  bed.  For  me  it  does  not  matter; 
my  life  is  not  so  gay  that  it  will  cost 
me  much  to  part  from  it.  No  one 
would  molest  an  old  woman,  you 
think?  Well,  that  may  be  so.  But  I 
know  all  the  anxiety,  for  I  was  once 
beautiful.  Ah!  more  beautiful  than 
you  or  Julia;  and  my  hands  and  feet- 
have  you  ever  noticed  my  foot,  Estella? 
Even  now " 

And  a  sonorous  sigh  completed  the 
sentence.  , 

Gonyngham  stepped  out  of  the  door- 
way, the  clank  of  his  spurred  heel  on 
the  marble  pavement  causing  the  sigh 
to  break  off  in  a  little  scream.  He  had 
caught  the  name  of  Julia,  and  hastily 
concluded  that  these  ladies  must  be  no 
other  than  Madame  Barenna  and  her 
daughter.  In  the  little  bamboo  grove 
he  found  the  elderly  lady  lying  back  in 
her  chair,  which  creaked  ominously, 
and  asking  in  a  faint  voice  whether  he 
was  Don  Carlos. 

"No,"  answered  Estella,  with  a  mo- 
mentary twinkle  in  her  grave,  dark 
eyes;   'this  Is  Mr.   Conyngham.      My 


aunt,  Sefiora  Barenna,  and  my  cousin 
Julia." 

The  ladies  bowed. 

"You  must  excuse  me,"  said  Madame 
Barenna  volubly;  "but  your  approach 
was  so  sudden.  I  am  a  great  sufferer— 
my  nerves,  you  know.  But  young  peo- 
ple do  not  understand." 

And  she  sighed  heavily,  with  a  side 
glance  at  her  daughter,  who  did  not 
even  appear  to  be  trying  to  do  so. 
Julia  Barenna  was  darker  than  her 
cousin,  quicker  In  manner,  with  an  air 
of  worldly  capability  which  Estella 
lacked.  Her  eyes  were  quick  and  rest- 
less, her  face  less  beautiful,  but  ex- 
pressive of  a  greater  intelligence, 
which  if  brought  to  bear  upon  men  in 
the  form  of  coquetry  was  likely  to  be 
infinitely  dangerous. 

"It  is  always  best  to  approach  my 
mother  with  caution,"  she  said,  with  a 
restless  movement  of  her  hands.  This 
was  not  a  woman  at  her  ease  in  tue 
world  or  at  peace  with  it.  She  laughed 
as  she  spoke,  but  her  eyes  were  grave 
even  while  her  lips  smiled,  and 
watched  the  Englishman's  face  with 
an  air  almost  of  anxiety.  There  are 
some  faces  that  seem  to  be  watching 
and  waiting.  Julia  Barenna' s  had  such 
a  look. 

"Conyngham,"  said  Madame  Ba- 
renna reflectively.  "Surely  I  have  heard 
that  name  before.  You  are  not  the  En- 
glishman with  whom  Father  Concha  is 
so  angry,  who  sells  forbidden  books— 
the  Bible,  it  is  said." 

"No,  sefiora,"  answered  Conyngham, 
with  perfect  gravity;  "I  have  nothing 
to  sell." 

He  laughed  suddenly,  and  looked  at 
the  elder  lady  with  that  air  of  good- 
humor  which  won  for  him  more  friends 
than  he  ever  wanted,  for  this  Irishman 
had  a  ray  of  sunshine  in  his  heart 
which  shone  upon  his  path  through  life, 
and  made  that  uneven  way  easier  for 
his  feet.  He  glanced  at  Julia,  and  saw 
in  her  eyes  the  look  of  expectancy 
which  was  in  reality  always  there. 
The  thought  flashed  through  his  mind 
that  by  some  means,  or,  perhaps  fem- 
inine intuition  beyond  his  comprehen- 
sion, she  knew  that  he  possessed  the 
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letter  addressed  to  her,  and  was 
eagerly  awaiting  it.  This  letter  seemed 
to  have  been  gaining  in  importance  the 
longer  he  carried  it,  and  this  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  It  to  her  came  at  the 
right  moment  He  remembered  Lar- 
ralde's  words  concerning  the  person  to 
whom  the  missive  was  addressed,  and 
the  high-flown  sentiments  of  that  some- 
what theatrical  gentleman  became  In 
some  degree  justified.  Julia  Barenna 
was  a  woman  who  might  well  awaken 
a  passionate  love.  Conyngham  realized 
this,  as  from  a  distance,  while  Julia's 
mother  spoke  of  some  trivial  matter  of 
the  moment  to  unheeding  ears.  That 
distance  seemed  now  to  exist  between 
him  and  all  women.  It  had  come  sud- 
denly, and  one  glance  of  Estella's  eyes 
had  called  it  into  existence. 

"Yes,"  Sefiora  Barenna  was  saying, 
"Father  Concha  is  very  angry  with  the 
English.  What  a  terrible  man!  You 
do  not  know  him,  Sefior  Conyngham?" 
"I  think  I  have  met  him,  sefiora." 
"Ah!  but  you  have  never  seen  him 
angry.  You  have  never  confessed  to 
him!  A  little,  little  sin,  no  longer  than 
the  eye  of  a  fly— a  little  bite  of  a  calf's 
sweetbread  on  Friday  in  mere  forget- 
fulness— and,  Sancta  Maria,  what  a 
penance  is  required!  What  suffering! 
It  is  a  purgatory  to  have  such  a  con- 
fessor." 

"Surely  madame  can  have  no  sins," 
said  Conyngham  pleasantly. 

"Not  now,"  said  Sefiora  Barenna, 
with  a  deep  sigh.  "When  I  was  young 
it  was  different." 

And  the  memory  of  her  sinful  days 
almost  moved  her  to  tears.  She 
glanced  at  Conyngham  with  a  tragic 
air  of  mutual  understanding,  as  if 
drawing  a  veil  over  that  blissful  past 
in  the  presence  of  Julia  and  Estella. 
"Ask  me  another  time,"  that  glance 
seemed  to  say. 

"Yes,"  the  lady  continued;  "Father 
Concha  is  very  angry  with  the  English. 
Firstly,  because  of  these  Bibles. 
Blessed  Heaven,  what  does  it  matter! 
No  one  can  read  them  except  the 
priests,  and  they  do  not  want  to  do  so. 
Secondly,  because  the  English  have 
helped  to  overthrow  Don  Carlos — " 


"You  will  have  a  penance,"  inter- 
rupted Miss  Julia  Barenna  quietly, 
"from  Father  Concha  for  talking  poli- 
tics." 

"But  how  will  he  know?"  asked 
Sefiora  Barenna  sharply,  and  the  two 
young  ladies  laughed. 

Sefiora  Barenna  looked  from  one  to 
the  other  and  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
Like  many  women,  she  was  a  strange 
mixture  of  foolishness  and  worldly  wis- 
dom. She  adjusted  her  mantilla  and 
mutely  appealed  to  heaven  with  a 
glance  of  her  upturned  eyes. 

Conyngham,  who  was  no  diplomatist 
nor  possessed  any  skill  in  concealing 
his  thoughts,  looked  with  some  interest 
at  Julia  Barenna,  and  Estella  watched 
him. 

"Julia  is  right,"  Sefiora  Barenna  was 
saying,  though  nobody  heeded  her. 
"One  mast  not  talk  nor  even  think  poli- 
tics in  this  country.  You  are  no  politi- 
cian, I  trust,  Sefior  Conyngham.  Sefior 
Conyngham,  I  ask  you,  you  are  no  poli- 
tician?" 

"No,  sefiora,"  replied  Conyngham 
hastily— ' 'no;  and  if  I  were,  I  should 
never  understand  Spanish  politics." 

"Father  Concha  says    that    Spanish 
politics  are  the  same  as  those  of  any 
other  country— each  man  for  himself," 
said  Julia,  with  a  bitter  laugh. 
"And  he  is,  no  doubt,  right." 
"Do  you    really    think    so?"    asked 
Julia  Barenna,  with  more  earnestness 
than  the  question  would  seem  to  re- 
quire.   "Are  there  not    true     patriots 
who  sacrifice  all— not  only  their  friends, 
but  themselves— to  the  cause  of  their 
country?" 
"Without  the  hope  of  reward?" 
"Yes." 

"There  may  be,  sefiorlta,  a  few," 
answered  Conyngham  with  a  laugh; 
"but  not  in  my  country.  They  must 
all  be  in  Spain." 

She  smiled  and  shook  her  head  in 
doubt,  but  it  was  a  worn  smile. 

The  Englishman  turned  away  and 
looked  through  the  trees.  He  was 
wondering  how  he  could  get  speech 
with  Julia  alone  for  a  moment 

"You  are  admiring  the  garden,"  said 
that  young  lady,  and  this  time  he  knew 
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that  there  had  in  reality  been  that 
meaning  in  her  eyes  which  he  had  im- 
agined to  be  there. 

"Yes,  sefiorita;  I  think  it  mast  be  the 
most  beautiful  garden  in  the  world." 

He  turned  as  he  spoke  and  looked  at 
Estella,  who  met  his  glance  qnietly. 
Her  repose  of  manner  struck  him 
afresh.  Here  was  a  woman  having 
that  air  of  decision  which  exacts  re- 
spect alike  from  men  and  women. 
Seen  thus  with  the  more  vivacious 
Julia  at  her  side,  Estella  gained  sud- 
denly in  moral  strength  and  depth,  sug- 
gesting a  hidden  fire  in  contrast  to  * 
flickering  will-o'-the-wisp  blown  hither 
and  thither  on  every  zephyr.  Yet  Julia 
Barenna  would  pass  anywhere  as  a 
woman  of  will  and  purpose. 

Julia  had  arisen,  and  was  moving 
toward  the  exit  of  the  little  grove  in 
which  they  found  themselves.  Conyng- 
ham  had  never  been  seated. 

"Are  the  violets  in  bloom,  Estella? 
I  must  see  them/'  said  the  visitor. 
"We  have  none  at  home,  where  all  is 
dry  and  parched." 

"So  bad  for  the  nerves— what  suffer- 
ing!—such  a  dry  soil  that  one  cannot 
sleep  at  night,"  murmured  Madame 
Barenna,  preparing  to  rise  from  her 
seat. 

Julia  and  Gonyngham  naturally  led 
the  way.  The  paths  winding  in  and 
out  among  the  palms  and  pepper-trees 
were  of  a  width  that  allowed  two  to 
walk  abreast 

"Sefiorita,  I  have  a  letter  for  you." 

"Not  yet;  wait." 

Sefiora  Barenna  was  chattering  In 
her  deep,  husky  tones  immediately  be- 
hind them.  Julia  turned  and  looked  up 
at  the  windows  of  the  house,  which 
commanded  a  full  view  of  the  garden. 
The  dwelling-rooms  were,  as  usual, 
upon  the  first  floor,  and  the  windows 
were  lightly  barred  with  curiously 
wrought  iron.  Each  window  was  cur- 
tained within  with  lace  and  muslin. 

The  paths  wound  in  and  out  among 
the  trees,  but  none  of  these  was  large 
enough  to  afford  a  secure  screen  from 
the  eye  of  any  watcher  within  the 
house.  There  was  neither  eucalyptus 
nor  ilex  in  the  garden,  which  are  heavy- 


leafed  and  afford  shelter.  Julia  and 
Conyngham  walked  on,  outdistancing 
the  elder  lady  and  Estella.  Prom 
these,  many  a  turn  in  the  path  hid 
them  from  time  to  time,  but  Julia  was 
distrustful  of  the  windows,  and  hesi- 
tated in  an  agony  of  nervousness. 
Conyngham  saw  that  her  face  was 
quite  colorless,  and  her  teeth  closed 
convulsively  over  her  lower  lip.  He 
continued  to  talk  of  indifferent  topics, 
but  the  answers  she  made  were  inco- 
herent and  broken.  The  course  of  true 
love  did  not  seem  to  run  smooth  here. 

"Shall  I  give  you  the  letter?  No  one 
can  see  us,  sefiorita.  Besides,  I  was 
informed  that  it  is  of  no  importance 
except  to  yourself.  You  have  doubt- 
less had  many  such  before,  unless  the 
Spanish  gentlemen  are  blind." 

He  laughed  and  felt  in  his  pocket. 

"Yes,"  she  whispered.  "Quickly 
now!" 

He  gave  her  the  letter  in  its  romantic 
pink,  scented  envelope,  with  a  half -sup- 
pressed smile  at  her  eagerness.  Would 
anybody,  would  Estella  ever  be  thus 
agitated  at  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
himself?  They  were  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  garden,  which  was  divided  al- 
most in  two  by  a  broader  pathway 
leading  from  the  house  to  the  centre  of 
the  garden,  where  a  fountain  of  Moor- 
ish marble  formed  a  sort  of  carrefour, 
from  which  the  narrower  pathways  di- 
verged in  all  directions. 

Descending  the  steps  into  the  garden 
from  the  house  were  two  men,  one 
talking  violently,  the  other  seeking  to 
calm  him. 

"My  uncle  and  the  alcalde.  They 
have  seen  us  from  the  windows,"  said 
Julia  quickly.  All  her  nervousness  of 
manner  seemed  to  have  vanished,  leav- 
ing her  concentrated  and  alert.  Some 
men  are  thus  In  warfare,  nervous  until 
the  rifles  open  fire,  and  then  cool  and 
ready. 

* 'Quick,"  whispered  Julia,  "let  us 
turn  back." 

She  wheeled  round  and  Gonyngham 
did  the  same. 

"Julia,"  they  heard  General  Vincente 
call  in  his  gentle  voice. 

Julia,  who  was  tearing  the  pink  en- 
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velope,  took  no  heed.  Within  the  first 
covering  a  second  envelope  appeared 
bearing  a  longer  address. 

'Hxlve  that  to  the  man  whose  address 
It  bears,  and  save  me  from  ruin,"  said 
the  girl,  thrusting  the  letter  into  Co- 
nyngham's  hand.  She  kept  the  pink 
envelope. 

When,  a  minute  later,  they  came  face 
to  face  with  General  Vincente  and  his 
companion,  a  white-faced,  fluttering 
man  of  sixty  years,  Julia  Barenna  re- 
ceived them  with  a  smile.  There  are 
some  men  who,  conscious  of  their  own 
quickness  of  resource,  are  careless  of 
danger  and  run  into  it  from  mere  heed- 
lessness, trusting  to  good  fortune  to  aid 
them  should  peril  arise.  Frederick  Co- 
nyngham  was  one  of  these.  He  now. 
suspected  that  this  was  no  love-letter 
which  the  man  called  Larralde  had 
given  him  in  Algeciras. 

"Julia,"  said  the  general,  "the  alcade 
desires  to  speak  with  you." 

Julia  bowed  with  that  touch  of 
hauteur  which  In  Spain  the  nobles  ever 
observe  in  their  manner  toward  the 
municipal  authorities. 

"Mr.  Conyngham,"  continued  the  gen- 
eral, "this  is  our  brave  mayor,  in  whose 
hands  rests  the  well-being  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ronda." 

"Honored  to  meet  you,"  said  Co- 
nyngham, holding  out  his  hand  with 
that  frankness  of  manner  which  he  ac- 
corded to  great  and  small  alike,  'xhe 
alcalde,  a  man  of  immense  importance 
in  his  own  estimation,  hesitated  before 
accepting  it. 

"General,"  he  said,  turning  and  bow- 
ing very  low  to  Sefiora  Barenna  and 
Estella,  who  now  joined  them— "gen- 
eral, I  leave  you  to  explain  to  your 
niece  the  painful  duties  of  my  office." 

The  general  smiled,  and  raised  a  dep- 
recating shoulder. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  he  said  kindly  to 
Julia,  "it  appears  that  our  good  alcalde 
has  news  of  a  letter  which  is  at  pres- 
ent passing  from  hand  to  hand  in  An- 
dalusia. It  is  a  letter  of  some  impor- 
tance. Our  good  mayor,  who  was  at 
the  window  a  minute  ago,  saw  Mr.  Co- 
nyngham hand  you  a  letter.  Between 
persons  who  only  met  in  this  garden 


five  minutes  ago  such  a  transaction  had 
a  strange  air.  Our  good  friend,  who  is 
all  zeal  for  Spain  and  the  people  of 
Ronda,  merely  asks  you  if  his  eyes  de- 
ceived him.  It  is  a  matter  over  which 
we  shall  all  laugh  presently  over  a 
lemonade;  is  It  not  so?    A  trifle— eh?" 

He  passed  his  handkerchief  across 
his  moustache,  and  looked  affection- 
ately at  his  niece. 

"A  letter!"  exclaimed  Julia.  "Surely 
the  alcalde  presumes.  He  takes  too 
much  upon  himself." 

The  official  stepped  forward. 

"Sefiorita,"  he  said,  "I  must  be  al- 
lowed to  take  that  risk.  Did  this  gen- 
tleman give  you  a  letter  three  minutes 
ago?" 

Julia  laughed  and  shrugged  her 
shoulders. 

"Yes." 

"May  I  ask  the  nature  of  the  letter?" 

"It  was  a  love-letter." 

Conyngham  bit  his  lip  and  looked  at 
Estella. 

The  alcalde  looked  doubtful,  with  the 
cunning  lips  of  a  cheap  country  law- 
yer. 

aA  love-letter  from  a  gentleman  you 
have  never  seen  before,"  he  said,  with 
a  forced  laugh. 

4 'Pardon  me,  Sefior  Alcalde,  this  gen- 
tleman travelled  in  the  same  ship  with 
my  mother  and  myself  from  Bordeaux 
to  Algeciras,  and  he  saved  my  life." 

She  cast  a  momentary  glance  at  Co- 
nyngham, which  would  have  sealed  his 
fate  had  the  fiery  Mr.  Larralde  been 
there  to  see  it.  The  prefect  paused, 
somewhat  taken  aback.  There  was  a 
momentary  silence,  and  every  moment 
gave  Julia  and  Conyngham  time  to 
think. 

Then  the  alcalde  turned  to  Conyng- 
ham. 

"It  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure," he  said,  **to  learn  that  I  have 
been  mistaken.  I  have  only  to  ask  this 
gentleman's  #  confirmation  of  what  the 
sefiorita  has  said.  Is  it  true,  sefior, 
that  you  surreptitiously  handed  to  the 
Sefiorita  Barenna  a  letter  expressing 
your  love?" 

"Since  the  sefiorita  has  done  me  the 
honor  of  confessing  it,  I  must  ask  you 
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to  believe  it,"    answered    Conyngham 
steadily  and  with  coldness. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
THE  MISSION  OF  TENNYSON.* 

I  propose  to  speak  to  you  this  after- 
noon about  a  poet  who  is,  as  I  think, 
the  English  poet  of  this  age  of  ours; 
the  poet  who  will,  in  the  event,  hold 
much  the  same  predominant  position  in 
English  literature  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  Pope  holds  in  English  litera- 
ture of  the  eighteenth  century.  There 
are  perhaps  only  two  poets  who  could 
dispute  that  position  with  Tennyson- 
Wordsworth  and  Browning.  Words- 
worth, I  think,  rose  occasionally  to 
greater  heights  than  Tennyson  ever  at- 
tained—notably in  his  "Ode  on  Immor- 
tality," and  in  his  "Ode  to  Duty."  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  certainly  often 
sank  to  depths— depths  of  desultory 
drivel  I  had  almost  said— to  which 
Tennyson  never  sank.  Nor  are  his 
great  gifts  such  as  to  win  for  him  a  very 
wide  circle  of  readers.  A  philosophic 
student  of  nature  and  of  the  human 
heart,  his  verse  appeals  to  "fit  audience 
but  few."  Tennyson's  range— I  shall 
have  to  speak  of  this  hereafter— was 
much  wider.  Browning  appears  to  me 
to  sink,  too  frequently,  much  lower 
than  Wordsworth  ever  sank.  And  a 
vast  quantity  of  his  poetry  is  hopelessly 
marred  by  want  of  form.  I  trust  I  shall 
not  seem  unjust  to  this  highly  endowed 
man.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  admiration 
of  such  verse  as  that  which  he  has 
given  us  in  "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra"  and 
"Plppa  Passes."  But  I  confess  that  he 
often  reminds  me  of  Horace's  descrip- 
tion of  Lucilius.  That  fluent  veteran, 
it  appears,  would  frequently  perform 
the  feat  of  dictating  two  hundred 
verses  "stans  pede  in  uno,"  a  phrase 
the  precise  meaning  of  which  has  ex- 
ercised the  critics  a  great  deal,  but 
which  we  may  render  with  sufficient 

1  This  lecture,  delivered  from  a  few  notes  at  the 
London  Institution  on  Monday,  Dee.  7, 1896,  is  now 
printed  from  the  shorthand  writer's  report,  with 
such  corrections  as  seemed  necessary. 


accuracy  as  fast  as  he  could.  And, 
Horace  adds,  as  the  turbid  stream 
flowed  along,  there  was  much  which 
one  could  wish  away— "quum  flueret 
lutulentus  erat  quod  tollere  velles."  I 
confess— I  hope  I  shall  not  shock  any 
one  here  very  much— that  a  great  deal 
of  Browning's  verse  appears  to  me  little 
better  than  random  doggrel,  while  the 
so-called  philosophy  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  set  forth,  is  largely  mere  bom- 
bastic rhodomontade  on  subjects  which 
the  poet  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
think  out.  If  ever  there  was  a  writer 
who  darkened  counsel  by  words  with- 
out knowledge,  it  was  Browning. 

Far  otherwise  is  it  with  Tennyson. 
He  appears  to  have  laid  to  heart  that 
most  true  dictum  that  poetry  Is  the 
loftiest  expression  of  the  art  of  writing. 
"The  art  of  writing,"  note:  which  re- 
calls the  lines  of  Pope:— 

True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not 

chance, 
As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learnt  to 

dance. 

There  is  not  a  poem  of  Tennyson's— 
or  there  is  hardly  one— which  is  not  the 
outcome  of  prolonged  meditation  and 
prolonged  labor;  the  result  of  the  su- 
preme art  which  veils  itself  in  the 
achievement.  His  work  is  classical  In 
the  best  sense  of  the  word:  classical  In 
its  "happy  coalescence  of  matter  and 
style."  If  you  take  up  Pope's  "Essay 
on  Criticism"— and  I  know  of  no  more 
valuable  aid  to  judgment  on  the  sub- 
ject with  which  it  deals— and  test 
Tennyson's  work  by  the  rules  and  pre- 
cepts so  admirably  given  there,  you 
will  find  that  they  bear  the  test 
singularly  well.  To  give  one  instance 
merely:  I  suppose  there  is  no  poet— I  at 
least  know  of  none  — who  has  so 
felicitously  carried  out  the  rule,  "the 
sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense." 
Consider,  for  example,  those  lines  in  the 
"Princess:"— 

Sweeter  thy  voice;  but  every  sound   is 

sweet: 
Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  through  the 

lawn, 
The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms, 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees. 
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So  much  must  suffice  to  indicate,  in 
the  briefest  outline,  and  as  if  by  few 
strokes  of  the  pencil,  some  of  the  rea- 
sons which  lead  me  to  think  that  Tenny- 
son will  survive  as  the  English  poet  of 
our  century.  But  my  concern,  this 
afternoon,  is  with  what  he  has  said 
rather  than  with  his  way  of  saying  it; 
with  his  message  rather  than  with  his 
manner.  I  wish  to  put  before  you 
what,  as  it  seems  to  me,  was  his  chief 
lesson  to  his  generation  and  to  the  gen- 
erations that  should  come  after. 

For  poetry,  which  is  really  such,  is 
something  more  than  a  pleasing  play  of 
fancy,  an  instrument  of  high  intellec- 
tual enjoyment.  There  appears  to  be, 
at  the  present  day,  a  superstition  in  cer- 
tain quarters,  that  poetry  has  nothing 
to  do  with  moulding  the  manners  and 
the  morals  of  human  society;  that  it 
has  no  influence  over  the  religion,  the 
philosophy,  the  passions  of  men.  That 
seems  to  me  a  great  error.  I  think 
Joubert  uttered  a  profound  truth  when 
he  observed  that  poetry  should  be  the 
great  study  of  the  philosopher  who 
would  really  know  man.  Consider  the 
poetry  of  ancient  Greece  for  example. 
It  contains  the  thought  of  a  whole  peo- 
ple. The  soul— yes,  and  the  details  of 
the  life— of  the  Hellenic  race  are  there. 
Hence  it  was,  I  suppose,  that  Aristotle 
was  led  to  speak  of  poetry  as  "more 
philosophic  and  more  seriously  true 
than  history."  It  is  better  fitted  for  the 
exposition  of  the  higher  verities. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  poetry  is  not 
only  the  most  beautiful,  but  also  the 
most  legitimate  and  the  easiest  instru- 
ment of  education,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word.  It  is  the  most  amiable 
means  of  building  up  character.  And 
this  the  great  poets  have  ever  felt.  "I 
wish  to  be  considered  a  teacher  or 
nothing,"  Wordsworth  wrote.  And  as- 
suredly such  was  the  feeling  of  Tenny- 
son. That  verse  of  his,  "Poets  whose 
thoughts  enrich  the  blood  of  the  world," 
sums  the  matter  up. 

But  we  may  go  further  than  that,  as, 
indeed,  the  title  which  I  have  given  to 
this  lecture  indicates.  "The  Mission  of 
Tennyson."  Yes;  I  hold  that  every 
great  poet  has  a  mission,  in  the  proper 


sense  of  the  word.  He  is  marked  off 
from  his  fellows  of  the  race  of  men  by 
what  Cicero  calls,  "magna  et  divina 
bona,"  great  and  divine  endowments, 
which  are  distinct  from  temperament, 
from  environment,  from  evolution,  from 
heredity;  which  you  cannot  sum  up  in  a 
formula  or  explain  by  analysis;  and  as 
the  highest  and  truest  of  which  we 
must  reckon  what  Krause  calls 
Schauen:  vision,  intuition.  He  is  a  seer; 
the  man  whose  eyes  are  opened;  he 
speaks  that  which  he  knows;  he  testi- 
fies that  which  he  has  seen  soaring  in 
the  high  reason  of  his  fancies.  He 
speaks  not  of  himself.  Wordsworth 
has  admirably  expressed  this  in  some 
lines  of  the  "Prelude:"— 

Poets,  even  as  Prophets,  each  with  each 
Connected  in  a  mighty  scheme  of  truth, 
Have  each  his  own  peculiar  faculty: 
Heaven's  gift. 

These  words  seem  to  me  true  to  the 
letter,  and  worthy  of  being  deeply  pon- 
dered. They  might  well  supply  a 
theme  for  my  whole  lecture.  In  pass- 
ing I  may  point  out  that  Wordsworth 
himself  affords  a  striking  illustration  of 
them.  His  divine  gift,  his  peculiar 
faculty  it  was  to  draw  out,  as  no  poet 
had  drawn  out  before,  as  no  poet  has 
drawn  out  since,  the  mystic  sympathy 
between  external  nature  and  the  soul 
of  man;  and  to  point  to  that  path  into 
the  transcendental  which  we  may  find, 
by  means  of  this,  in  the  phenomena  of 
the  visible  universe.  There  is,  indeed, 
as  the  old  Greeks  used  to  say,  some- 
thing inspired  in  all  of  us.  Even 
ordinary  virtue,  which  has  the  praise 
of  men,  is  of  divine  inspiration,  Plato 
teaches  in  the  "Meno."  In  all  our  best 
thoughts,  our  best  works,  surely  we 
must  be  conscious,  if  we  reflect,  of  a 
nonself  which  works  with  us  and  upon 
us.  But  it  is  the  privilege  and  the 
peril  of  those  gifted  souls  who  alone 
can  be  called,  in  the  highest  sense, 
artists,  to  experience  this  influence  in 
far  ampler  measure  than  the  other  sons 
of  men.  Hence  the  ancients  regarded  a 
kind  of  possession  as  their  distinctive 
note.  "Divine  madness"  Plato  calls  it, 
and  Cicero,  "poetic  fury."  And  one  of 
the  deepest  thinkers  of  these  later  times 
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writes:  "The  artist,  however  full  of  de- 
sign he  Is,  yet,  in  respect  of  that  which 
is  the  properly  objective  in  his  produc- 
tion, seems  to  stand  under  the  influence 
of  a  power  which  separates  him  from 
all  other  men,  and  compels  him  to  de- 
clare or  represent  things  which  he  him- 
self has  not  completely  seen  through, 
and  whose  import  is  infinite."  Do  you 
tell  me  that  these  words  of  Schelling 
are  mysticism?  I  know  they  are.  But 
I  know,  also,  that  they  are  true.  And 
they  are  especially  true  of  the  poet. 
"Poets  even  as  prophets."  Yes;  poets 
are  prophets,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  "Messengers  from  the  Infinite 
Unknown  with  tidings  to  us,  direct 
from  the  Inner  Fact  of  things."  "We 
see  not  our  prophets  any  more," 
lamented  the  Hebrew  patriot  at  a  dark 
period  of  the  history  of  his  people.  A 
dark  period  indeed:  the  darkest,  surely, 
when  the  prophetic  vision  is  quenched; 
when  the  prophetic  word  is  mute;  when 
not  one  is  there  that  understandeth  any 
more.  Yes;  the  poets  of  a  nation  are  its 
true  prophets;  and  indeed  St.  Paul,  as 
you  will  remember,  recognizes  this 
when  he  speaks  of  one  of  the  bards  of 
Hellas  as  a  prophet  of  their  own.  So  a 
saintly  man  of  these  later  days,  the 
venerable  Keble,  in  dedicating  to 
Wordsworth  those  charming  volumes 
of  Preelections,  speaks  of  him  as  truly 
a  sacred  seer:  "vlro  vere  vati  sacro." 
And  with  reason.  Assuredly,  Words- 
worth is,  in  some  respects,  the  highest 
of  modern  prophets. 

So  much  may  suffice  to  vindicate  the 
title  of  this  lecture  and  to  indicate  the 
scope  of  it.  I  wish  to  speak  this  after- 
noon of  the  mission  of  Tennyson  to  his 
age.  Now  the  first  gift  required  In  any 
one  who  would  teach  his  age  is  that  he 
should  understand  it.  Perhaps  the 
great  reason  why  the  pulpit  exercises  so 
little  influence,  comparatively,  among 
us,  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  preach- 
ers are  out  of  touch  with  the  age.  They 
occupy  themselves  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day—to use  a  phrase  of  Kingsley's— in 
combating  extinct  Satans.  Far  other- 
wise was  it  with  Tennyson.  One  of  his 
most  remarkable  gifts  was  his  acute 
sensibility     to     the     intellectual     and 


spiritual,  the  social  and  political  de- 
velopments of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  Wordsworth  speaks  of  "the 
many  movements"  of  the  poet's  mind. 
Few  minds,  perhaps,  have  moved  so 
quickly,  so  far,  and  in  so  many  direc- 
tions, as  Tennyson's.  Nothing  human 
was  alien  from  him.  It  has  been  re- 
marked by  one  of  his  critics,  "He  is  at 
once  metaphysician  and  physicist, 
sceptic  and  theologian,  democrat  and 
aristocrat,  radical  and  royalist,  fierce 
patriot  and  far-seeing  cosmopolitan;  and 
he  has  revealed  to  the  age  the  strange 
interaction  of  these  varied  characters, 
and  how  the  beliefs  and  passions  of 
each  modify,  and  are  modified  by,  those 
of  all  the  others." 

One  of  the  most  striking  character- 
istics of  the  age  has  been  the  stupen- 
dous progress  achieved  by  the  physical 
sciences.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  what 
is  so  familiar.  And,  Indeed,  only  an 
encyclopaedia  could  deal  even  with  the 
outlines  of  so  vast  a  subject.  But  the 
spirit  in  which  the  physicist  works  has 
greatly  contributed  to  our  progress  in 
provinces  of  the  human  intellect  lying 
outside  his  domain.  It  has  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  men  this  great  truth, 
that  everywhere  the  way  to  knowledge 
is  to  go  by  the  facts,  testing,  verifying, 
analyzing,  comparing,  inducting.  And 
in  proportion  as  this  lesson  has  been 
laid  to  heart,  by  investigators  of  all 
kinds,  have  their  researches  been  rich 
In  real  results.  Now  with  this  scientific 
movement,  so  eminently  characteristic 
of  our  times,  Tennyson  was  deeply  In 
sympathy.  I  do  not  know  that  he  was 
profoundly  versed,  as  an  expert,  in  any 
branch  of  physical  science.  But  he 
followed  from  the  first,  with  the  closest 
attention,  the  achievements  of  the 
masters  in  all  its  fields.  And  his  verse 
teems  with  evidence  of  the  complete- 
ness with  which  he  had  assimilated 
their  teaching  and  made  it  his  own. 
Thus,  to  give  one  example  merely,  you 
remember  those  noble  lines  in  "In 
Memoriam,"  which  so  admirably  sum 
up  the  conclusion  of  an  important  chap- 
ter in  geology:— 

There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree: 
O  Earth,  what  changes  thou  hast  seen! 
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There  where  the  long  street  roars  hath 
been 
The  stillness  of  the  central  sea. 

The  hills  like  shadows  melt,  they  flow 
From  form  to  form,  and  nothing  stands; 
They  fade  like  mists,  the  solid  lands; 

Like  clouds  they  shape  themselves,  and  go. 

But  the  vast  progress  of  the  physical 
sciences  of  which  I  have  been  speaking, 
and  which  appealed  to  Tennyson  so 
powerfully,  has  not  been  unmixed  gain 
—as  he  well  knew.  One  result  of  it  has 
been  the  establishment  of  a  sort  of  dog- 
matism of  physicists,  not  less  oppres- 
sive than  the  old  dogmatism  of  theolo- 
gians. There  has  been  a  tendency,  and 
more  than  a  tendency,  to  assert  that 
outside  the  boundaries  of  physical 
science  we  can  know  nothing;  that  its 
methods  are  the  only  methods  of  arriv- 
ing at  truth;  a  tendency  to  restrict  our 
ideas  to  generalizations  of  phenomena, 
to  erect  experimental  observation  into 
the  one  criterion  of  certitude,  to  treat 
mental  and  moral  problems  as  mere 
questions  of  physiology;  in  a  word,  to 
regard  the  laws  of  matter  as  the  sole 
laws.  And  this  has  issued  in  the  efface- 
ment,  to  a  very  great  extent,  of  the  true 
idea  of  law  from  the  popular  mind. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.  And 
here  I  would  beg  of  you  to  favor  me 
with  your  closest  attention.  For  what 
I  am  immediately  about  to  say— though 
I  shall  employ  the  simplest  and  least 
technical  language  that  the  subject 
allows— will  not  be  so  easy  to  follow  as 
a  leading  article  in  a  newspaper,  or  a 
page  in  a  novel.  If,  then,  we  keep 
strictly  within  the  domain  of  physics, 
we  have  no  right  to  speak  of  law  at  all. 
The  mere  physicist  cannot  get  beyond 
ascertained  sequences  and  co-ordina- 
tions of  phenomena.  A  distinctive 
characteristic  of  law  is  necessity.  And 
necessity— the  notion  we  express  by  the 
word  "must"— has  no  place  in  pure 
physics.  Its  place  is  taken  by  the 
word  "is."  In  strictness,  what  the 
physicist  calls  natural  laws,  are  merely 
hypotheses  which  have  gradually  won 
their  way  into  general  credit,  by  ex- 
plaining all  the  facts  known  to  us.  by 
satisfying  every  test  applied  to  them. 


They  have  not  the  character  of  absolute 
certainty.  Only  those  laws  are  abso- 
lutely or  metaphysically  certain  which 
are  stamped  upon  all  being,  and  there- 
fore upon  the  human  intellect;  which 
are  the  very  conditions  of  thought,  be- 
cause they  are  the  conditions  under 
which  all  things  and  all  beings,  even 
the  Being  of  Beings,  the  Absolute  and 
Eternal  Himself,  exist.  I  am  far  from 
denying— Indeed,  I  strenuously  affirm 
—that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  neces- 
sity may  be  predicated  of  physical  laws. 
But  for  that  sense— nay,  for  the  very 
notion  of  necessity— we  must  quit  the 
proper  bounds  of  physical  science;  we 
must  go  to  an  order  of  verities  trans- 
cending the  physical;  to  what  Aristotle 
called  Ta  ^eT(fc  Td  cpuatxd,  to  meta- 
physics; that  is  to  say,  to  supersensuous 
realities,  to  the  world  lying  beyond  the 
visible  and  tangible  universe.  I  need 
not  go  further  into  that  now.  I  have 
said  enough  for  my  present  purpose, 
which  is  that  every  physical  truth  is 
necessarily  connected  with— or  rather 
takes  for  granted— some  metaphysical 
principle.  Law  Is  of  the  will  and  of 
the  Intellect.  And  will  and  intellect 
are  not  the  objects  of  the  physical 
sciences.  "That  which  assigns  unto 
everything  the  kind,  that  which  doth 
moderate  the  force  and  power,  that 
which  doth  appoint  the  form  and  meas- 
ure of  working— the  same  we  term  a 
Law,"  says  Hooker,  summing  up,  in  his 
judicious  way,  the  Aristotelian  and 
scholastic  teaching  on  the  matter. 

But  the  dreary  dogmatism  of  a  cer- 
tain school  of  physicists  has  brought 
this  august  conception  into  discredit  I 
say  "dreary  dogmatism,"  for  even  the 
most  highly  gifted  of  the  school  which 
I  have  in  view  are  open  to  this  charge. 
To  speak  of  one  of  the  most  gifted  of 
them,  for  instance;  the  late  Professor 
Huxley,  so  admirably  clear  and  cogent 
and  convincing  when  dealing  with  sub- 
jects within  his  own  domain,  becomes 
amazingly  confused  and  incoherent  and 
depressing  in  discussing  purely  philo- 
sophical questions.  The  genera]  result 
of  this  dogmatism  has  been  to  diffuse 
widely  a  belief  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  universe  but  matter  and  force,  or, 
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at  all  events,  nothing  that  we  can  know; 
and  that  ascertained  sequences  and  co- 
ordinations of  phenomena  are  the  only 
laws  we  can  attain  to.  Hence  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  laws  which  are  really 
such,  have,  In  the  eyes  of  a  vast  multi- 
tude, lost  their  true  character.  Thus 
we  are  told  by  a  writer  much  in  credit, 
that  the  laws  of  ethics  are  merely  gen- 
eralizations from  experiences  of  utility: 
a  doctrine  the  effect  of  which  Is  to 
unlaw  them— if  I  may  borrow  a  word 
from  Carlyle— for  experiences  of  utility 
cannot  possibly  do  more  than  counsel; 
they  can  lay  no  necessity  upon  us  to  do 
what  they  indicate  as  desirable.  But 
the  essence  of  a  moral  law  is  necessity; 
is  what  Kant  calls  its  categorical  im- 
perative, indicated  by  the  word  "ought." 
On  the  other  hand,  things  are  dignified 
as  laws  which  are  not  laws  at  all  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  For  ex- 
ample, what  are  called  laws  of  political 
economy  are  mere  statements  of  prob- 
abilities of  action  by  free  agents,  and 
imply  no  necessity. 

I  beg  of  you  not  for  one  moment  to 
imagine  that  in  insisting  upon  this 
matter  I  am  indulging  in  mere 
logomachy,  In  unprofitable  disputation 
about  words.  The  question  is  concern- 
ing the  idea  of  law:  an  idea  of  the 
utmost  practical  importance.  The  doc- 
trine that  "the  universe  is  governed,  in 
all  things  great  and  small,  by  law,  and 
that  law  not  the  edict  of  mere  will,  but 
identical  with  reason,  or  its  result,"  is 
no  mere  abstract  speculation,  that  men 
may  hold  or  reject,  and  be  none  the 
better  or  the  worse  for  holding  or  re- 
jecting it.  It  is  a  doctrine  fraught  with 
the  most  momentous  consequences  in 
all  relations  of  human  life.  And  that 
because  of  a  reason  set  forth  by  Eurip- 
ides more  than  two  thousand  years  ago: 
I  borrow  Bishop  Westcott's  version  of 
his  words:— 

*  or  'tis  by  law  we  have  our  faith  in  Gods, 
And  live  with  certain  rules  of  right  and 
wrong. 
Law  is,  as  Aquinas  calls  it,  "a  func- 
tion of  reason."  Lose  the  true  idea  of 
law,  and  you  derationalize  the  universe 
and  reduce  it  to  mere  senseless  mechan- 
ism.   You  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of 


man's  moral  life  here.  You  shut  off  the 
vision  of  the  Great  Hereafter  of  which 
man's  moral  life  here  is  the  earnest  and 
the  pledge.  And  then  is  realized  the 
picture  which  the  great  ethical  poet  of 
the  last  century  has  put  before  us:— 

Philosophy,  that  leaned  on  Heaven  before, 
Shrinks  to  her  second  cause  and  is  no 

more. 
Religion,  blushing,  veils  her  sacred  fires, 
And,  unawares,  morality  expires. 
Nor  public  flame,  nor  private  dares  to 

shine, 
Nor  human   spark    is    left,   nor   glimpse 

divine. 
Lo,  thy  dread  empire,  Chaos!  is  restored; 
Light  dies  before  thy  uncreating  word. 
Thy  hand,  great  Anarch,  lets  the  curtain 

fall, 
And  universal  darkness  buries  all. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
Tennyson's  mission  to  meet  this  ten- 
dency of  the  age  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  by  witnessing  to,  by  insisting 
on,  the  true  conception  of  law.  That 
was  the  great  work  given  him  to  do,  in 
his  day  and  generation,  and  to  do  in  his 
own  manner;  not  as  a  philosopher,  not 
as  a  critic,  not  as  a  preacher,  but  as  a 
poet.  It  is  the  lot  of  poets  "to  learn  in 
suffering  what  they  "teach  in  song." 
Tennyson,  as  I  have  said,  was  em- 
phatically of  his  age.  And  the  physio- 
logical speculations  wherewith  physi- 
cists invaded  the  province  of  philoso- 
phy, and  broke  the  dogmatic  slumber 
of  ancient  orthodoxies,  at  one  time 
troubled  and  perplexed  bim.  But  it 
may  be  truly  said  of  him  as  he  said 
of  his  dead  friend:— 

He    fought    his    doubts,    and    gathered 
strength, 
He  would  not  make  his  reason  blind, 
He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind, 

And  laid  them;  thus,  he  came  at  length 

To  find  a  firmer  faith  his  own: 
And  Power  was  with  him  in  the  night. 
Which  makes  the  darkness  and  the  light, 

And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone. 

Let  me  tell  you  briefly  how  he  found 
that  firmer  faith. 

Tennyson  possessed  not  only  a  most 
keen  and  sensitive  mind,  tremulously 
susceptible    to   the   intellectual   move- 
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ments  of  his  age;  he  possessed  also  the 
piercing  vision,  the  direct  intuition  of 
the  prophet  into  the  constitution  and 
needs  of  human  nature.  He  felt  that 
the  mechanical  philosophy  offered  to 
him  in  the  name  of  physical  science  was 
utterly  inadequate  to  life.  And  he 
turned  from  the  macrocosm  to  the 
microcosm;  from  the  universe  without 
him  to  the  universe  within  him.  He 
found .  in  the  laws  of  man's  spiritual 
and  moral  being  the  solution  of  "the 
riddle  of  this  painful  earth/'  On  those 
laws  he  based  his  Theistic  belief,  his 
ethical  code,  and  his  political  prin- 
ciples. Let  me  indicate  this  in  the 
barest  outline— it  is  all  that  is  possible 
to  me  now—leaving  you  to  fill  in  the 
details,  if  you  think  well  to  do  so,  by 
your  own  study  of  his  works. 

First,  then,  as  to  Tennyson's  Theism. 
A  thinker  contemporary  with  him,  but 
belonging  to  a  very  different  school,  has 
remarked,  "It  is  indeed  a  great  question 
whether  Atheism  is  not  as  philosophi- 
cally consistent  with  the  phenomena  of 
the  physical  world,  taken  by  them- 
selves, as  a  doctrine  of  a  creative  and 
governing  power."  The  term  Agnos- 
ticism had  not  been  invented  when 
these  words  were  spoken  by  John 
Henry  Newman  before  the  University 
of  Oxford  fifty-seven  years  ago.  The 
term  appears  to  me  to  meet  a  distinct 
want.  Littrg  defines  an  Atheist  as  one 
who  does  not  believe  in  God.  But  the 
tendency  of  late  years  has  been  to  nar- 
row the  meaning  of  the  word;  to  confine 
it  to  those  who  expressly  deny  the 
Theistic  conception.  The  word  Agnos- 
ticism has  been  coined  to  describe  the 
mental  attitude  of  doubt,  suspension  of 
judgment,  nescience  regarding  that  con- 
ception. It  applies  more  correctly  than 
the  word  Atheism  to  a  class,  consider- 
able not  only  from  their  numbers,  but 
for  their  intellectual  endowments  and 
their  virtues.  It  appeared  to  Tenny- 
son that  to  shut  us  up  in  physical 
science,  to  confine  our  knowledge  to 
matter  and  force,  and  ascertained 
sequences  and  co-ordinations  of  phe- 
nomena, is  to  doom  us  to  Agnosticism. 
You  remember  the  verses  in  which  he 
has  told  us  this.    Familiar  as  they  are, 


I  shall  venture  to  quote  them.  For  they 
are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  familiar. 
Custom  cannot  stale  them. 

That  which  we  dare  invoke  to  bless, 
Our  dearest  faith,  our  ghastliest  doubt, 
He,  They,  All,  One,  within,  without. 

The  Power  in  darkness,  whom  we  guess. 

I  found  Him  not  in  world  or  sun, 
v^r  eagle's  wing,  or  insect's  eye, 
Or  in  the  questions  men  may  try, 

The  petty  cobwebs  we  have  spun. 

If  e'er  when  faith  had  fallen  asleep, 
I  heard  a  voice  "Believe  no  more," 
And  heard  an  ever-breaking  shore 

Which  tumbled  in  the  godless  deep, 

A  voice  within  the  breast  would  melt 
The  freezing  reason's  colder  part, 
And  like  a  man  in  wrath,  the  heart 

Rise  up  and  answer,  "I  have  felt." 

You  see  he  appeals  to  the  laws  of  man's 
spiritual  nature  for  light  upon  this  mo- 
mentous question;  those  first  great 
spiritual  laws  the  denial  of  which  is  the 
essence  of  Agnosticism.  Tennyson  dis- 
cerned with  Spinoza  that  the  primordial 
law  of  being  is  being;  that  the  funda- 
mental want  of  man  is  to  prove,  affirm, 
augment,  his  own  life. 

'Tis  life,  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant, 
Oh  life,  not  death  for  which  we  pant; 
More  life,  and  fuller,  that  I  want. 

Man  lives  under  the  law  of  progress 
which  is  the  striving  after  perfection, 
and  of  which  the  highest  expression  is 
the  quest  of  the  All  Perfect.  Hence 
those  "sethereal  hopes,"  as  Wordsworth 
speaks,  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  us; 
"those  mighty  hopes  which  make  us 
men,"  Tennyson  calls  them,  in  words 
which  seem  to  me  true  to  the  letter. 
The  intellect,  as  Plato  teaches,  testifies 
that  the  ideas  of  truth,  goodness, 
beauty,  justice,  belong  to  an  order  of 
absolute  principles,  anterior  and  supe- 
rior to  man,  and  is  compelled  by  an 
architectonic  law  of  its  own  being,  to 
refer  the  complete  realization  of  those 
principles  to  the  Ultimate  Reality, 
which  it  therefore  contemplates  as 
T6  Eoibuevov,  the  Althogether  Lovely, 
the  Object  of  all  desire.    Towards  that 
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Supreme  Object,  human  nature  tends; 
necessarily  tends  by  virtue  of  a  law 
written  on  the  fleshly  tables  of  the 
heart.  Despite  the  limitations  of  his 
being,  man  tends  towards  the  Infinite, 
because  the  Infinite  is  in  him.  The  de- 
sire of  the  Infinite  is,  I  say,  a  law  under 
wLich  he  Is  born.  He  may  resist,  he 
may  violate  that  law,  as  he  may  resist, 
and  may  violate  any  other  law  of  his 
being;  for  the  eternal  hands  that  made 
and  fashioned  him,  while:— 

binding  nature  fast  in  fate, 
lieft  free  the  human  will. 

This  is  his  princely  and  perilous  pre- 
rogative, the  very  essence  of  his  per- 
sonality, in  virtue  of  which  he  is  "man 
and  master  of  his  fate;"  this  is:— 

that  main   miracle  that  thou  art 
thou; 
With  power  on  thine  own  act,  and  on  the 
world. 

But  the  law,  whether  obeyed  or  dis- 
obeyed, remains— witnessing  to  the 
Sovereign  Good,  the  Everlasting  Right- 
eousness, the  Supreme  Object  of 
Rational  Desire  which  is  the  True  End 
of  man.  Through  "a  dust  of  systems 
and  creeds,"  this  vision  of  this  Ineffable 
Reality  shone  out  for  Tennyson  un- 
dimmed;  the  light  of  life  to  him,  without 
which  it  were  better:— 

to  drop  headlong  in  the  jaws 
Oi  vacant  darkness,  and  to  cease. 

Such  was  Tennyson's  Theism.  But  it 
is  on  this  great  spiritual  law  of  prog- 
ress that  his  ethical  creed  also  rested. 
The  surest  law  of  man's  nature  we 
must  account  it,  according  to  that  say- 
ing of  Plato,  "I  find  nothing  more  cer- 
tain than  this— that  I  must  be  as  good 
and  noble  as  I  can."  "Must."  Neces- 
sity is  laid  upon  us.  This  is  that  law  of 
which  Butler  speaks:  "The  law  of 
virtue  that  we  are  born  under." 
Tennyson  has  formulated  it  in  his  own 
way  as  being  to:— 

move    upward,    working    out  the 
beast, 
And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die. 

I  find  Tennyson  peculiarly  and  com- 
pletely English  in  his  cast  of  thought. 
He  is  distinguished,  in  the  highest  de- 
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cree,  by  what  I  regard  as  the  dominant 
English  characteristic— reverence  for 
duty  as  the  supreme  law  of  life:  the 
subordination  of  all  ideals  to  the  moral 
ideal.  You  remember  how  in  one  of  his 
earliest  poems— "CEnone"— he  tells  us:— 

Self  reverence,  self  knowledge,  self  con- 
trol, 

These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign 
power. 

How  he  indicates  us  the  rule  of  life: — 

to  live  by  law, 
Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear; 
And,  because  right  is  right,  to  follow  right. 

The  thought  was  always  with  him. 
But  in  the  "Princess,"  in  the  "Palace  of 
Art,"  and  the  "Vision  of  Sin,"  he 
specially  insists  upon  this  law  of  life: 
a  law  in  the  proper  sense  transcen- 
dental, as  transcending  the  limits  of 
space  and  time:  a  law  of  absolute  uni- 
versality, as  are  all  moral  laws  that  are 
strictly  such;  valid  for  all  rational  be- 
ings in  all  worlds.  Again,  in  the 
"Idylls  of  the  King,"  this  law  is  the 
dominant  thought.  Arthur,  as  I  re- 
member a  famous  German  critic  once 
remarked  to  me,  is  conscience  made 
flesh  and  dwelling  among  us.  And  the 
primary  precept  of  the  heroic  monarch 
to  his  glorious  fellowship  of  the  Table 
Round  is  to  "reverence  their  conscience 
as  their  king."  And,  here  I  would  re- 
mark in  passing,  how  finely  Tennyson 
has  vindicated  that  higher  law  of  the 
relations  of  the  sexes,  wrought  into  our 
civilization  by  Christianity,  and  em- 
bellished by  chivalry,  which  contem- 
porary Materialism  burns  to  abrogate. 
With  Tennyson  the  passion  of  sexual 
love,  refined  and  idealized— humanized 
in  a  word— is  a  chief  instrument  of  our 
ethical  life:  its  onlce:— 

.  .  .  not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in 

man, 
But    teach    high    thoughts    and    amiable 

words, 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a 

man. 

Once  more.  Those  great  ethical  laws 
which  dominate  private  life  should, 
Tennyson  held,  be  the  laws  of  public 
life  also:  a  truth  much  dimmed  just  now 
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in  the  popular  mind;  nay  may  we  not 
say,  well-nigh  effaced  from  it?  I  was 
mentioning  to  an  accomplished  friend, 
a  short  time  ago,  that  I  had  it  in  inten- 
tion to  write  a  book  on  "First  Principles 
in  Politics;"  a  sort  of  sketch  of,  or  intro- 
duction to,  the  laws  of  human  society. 
He  replied,  "My  dear  fellow,  there  are 
no  first  principles  in  politics,  there  are 
no  laws  of  human  society,  it  is  all  a 
matter  of  expediency,  of  utility,  of  con- 
vention, of  self-interest."  This  is  an 
expression  of  that  lawlessness,  that  loss 
of  the  idea  of  law,  that  I  spoke  of  just 
now.  And  its  last  development  in  the 
public  order  is  the  doctrine  which  sub- 
stitutes the  caprice  of  the  multitude  for 
what  Shakespeare  calls  "the  moral 
laws  of  nature  and  of  nations."  Tenny- 
son discerned,  clearly  enough,  that  this 
doctrine  of  the  absolute  and  indefeasi- 
ble authority  of  what  is  called  "the 
people,"  that  is,  of  the  numerical 
majority  of  the  adult  males  of  a  coun- 
try, is  really  a  doctrine  of  anarchy;  that 
it  means  the  triumph  of  the  passions 
over  the  rational  will;  whereas  the  true 
theory  of  the  state  whatever  its  form, 
means  the  triumph  of  the  rational  will 
over  the  passions.  I  cannot  go  into  this 
matter  further  on  the  present  occasion; 
but,  I  may  observe  that,  from  first  to 
last,  Tennyson's  political  teaching 
seems  to  me  perfectly  consistent.  I 
know  of  no  difference  of  principle  be- 
tween "Locksley  Hall"  and  "Locksley 
Hall  Sixty  Years  After."  At  the  end, 
as  at  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
Tennyson  was  the  loyal  worshipper  of 
Freedom,  which  he  justly  terms:— 

loather  of  the  lawless  crown 
As  of  the  lawless  crowd: 

Freedom,  the  very  first  condition  of 
which  is  servitude  to  law.  The  years 
as  they  went  by  stripped  him  of  many 
of  his  illusions.  But  they  strengthened 
his  grasp  upon  his  principles. 

This  then,  was,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
mission  of  Tennyson:  to  bring  home  to 
us  the  supremacy  and  universality  of 
law.  The  exaltation  of  the  materialist 
and  positive  element  in  life,  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  spiritual  and  moral  ele- 
ment, is  the  special  danger  of  our  age; 


a  danger  arising  out  of  its  special  great- 
ness. There  is  one  and  only  one  anti- 
dote to  this  danger,  the  apprehension  of 
law  Issuing  from  the  nature  of  things 
which  is  rational;  the  first  fact  in  the 
universe,  though  invisible,  impalpable, 
imponderable:  most  real,  indeed,  be- 
cause most  spiritual.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Tennyson  has  given  us  the  ground- 
work of  a  philosophy  of  life  which  will 
never  be  overthrown,  because  it  is 
based  upon  this  eternal  adamant.  And 
his  stately  verse  is  a  fitting  vehicle  for 
his  august  message.  The  dignity  of  his 
diction  corresponds  with  the  dignity  of 
his  doctrine.  He  possesses,  in  ample 
measure,  that  charm  to  quell  the  com- 
monplace which  we  find  in  the  great 
classics,  and  notably  in  the  foremost 
poets  of  Greece  and  Rome.  His  poetry 
is  a  perpetual  Sursum  Corda— ever 
elevating  our  thoughts  to  what  is  noble 
and  pure,  and  to  the  Eternal  Source  of 
all  nobleness  and  all  purity.  He  has 
told  us  in  lines  unsurpassed,  as  Taine 
thought,  by  any  writer  since  Goethe  for 
calm  and  majesty,  how  "The  old  order 
changeth,  giving  place  to  the  new." 
Yes:  the  old  order  changeth.  We  live 
amid  "a  dust  of  systems  and  of  creeds." 
Much  has  gone  during  the  last  hundred 
years  that  men  once  thought  durable 
as  the  world  itself.  Much  more  is  go- 
ing. What  is  the  prospect?  To  Tenny- 
son one  thing  at  all  events  was  clear: 
that  neither  worthy  life  for  the  individ- 
ual, nor  social  health  for  the  body 
politic,  is  possible,  unless  we  live  by 
something  higher  than  ascertained 
sequences  and  co-ordinations  of  phe- 
nomena; unless  we  appeal  to  some 
holier  spring  of  action  than  the  desire 
of  a  remembered  pleasure.  "This  ever 
changing  world  of  changeless  law,"  he 
sings  in  one  of  his  poems.  Amid  the 
constant  flux  of  all  things,  the  law  of 
the  universe  does  not  change.  It  is 
necessary,  immutable,  absolute  and 
eternal.  Nor  does  the  power  of  man's 
will  change:— 

a  power  to  make 
This  ever  changing  world  of  circumstance, 
In  changing,  chime  with  never  changing 
law. 

W.  S.  Lilly. 
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From  The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
A  SWISS  TOURIST. 

What  is  a  tourist?  According  to  the 
French  Academy  It  is  "One  who  enjoys 
travel,  and  travels  for  his  own  pleasure 
and  instruction."  But  explorers,  too, 
enjoy  travel.  They  enjoy  it  very  much 
indeed,  and  they  travel  for  their  own 
instruction,  and  for  ours  as  well.  They 
delight  in  seeing  what  no  one  else  has 
seen  before  them;  and  they  delight  yet 
more  in  measuring  their  own  strength, 
energy  and  courage,  and  in  doing  what 
the  common  run  of  mankind  cannot  do. 
Yet  who  would  presume  to  say  that  the 
Mungo  Parks,  the  Caillies,  the  Barths 
and  the  Bingers  were  merely  tourists. 

If  the  Academy  has  done  the  tourists 
more  than  justice  in  attributing  to  them 
a  desire  for  improvement  which  they 
do  not  always  possess,  LittrG,  who 
was  a  stay-at-home  body,  seems  unduly 
to  have  depreciated  them.  He  defines 
them  rather  disdainfully  as  "persons 
who  visit  foreign  countries  out  of  mere 
Idleness  and  curiosity."  But  all  tour- 
ists are  not  idle.  Sometimes  they  are 
exceedingly  busy  people  who  get  only 
occasional  vacations  of  a  few  months 
which  they  improve  by  stretching  their 
legs.  On  the  other  hand  all  manner  of 
tourists  are  curious.  The  geologist  who 
goes  through  the  Alps,  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  formation  of  glaciers,  is 
animated  by  a  far  more  vivid  curiosity 
than  the  chance  tourist  who  ascends 
Mt.  Blanc  merely  because  he  wishes 
to  say  that  he  has  done  so;  that  upon  a 
given  day  a  certain  small  man  found 
himself  perched  upon  a  peak  in  the  sky 
where  he  discovered  nothing.  LIttr6 
adds  that  the  tourist  goes  a  certain 
round  in  the  countries  habitually  visited 
by  his  compatriots.  Now  I  know  some 
who  prefer  to  go  where  no  one  else  goes; 
their  humor  is  solitary;  they  have  a 
taste  for  novelties.  But  they  are  none 
the  less  tourists.  The  explorer,  the 
missionary,  the  commercial  traveller, 
and  the  scientific  traveller  find  their 
account  in  travelling.  The  tourist  Is 
essentially  a  wanderer  only,  and  this  is 
his  distinctive  mark.  Nowadays,  thanks 
to  railways  and  transatlantic  steamers, 
it  only  depends  upon  him  to  go  a  long 


way  in  a  very  short  time.  But  however 
long  and  laborious  his  excursion  may  be 
the  excursion  itself  is  all.  The  trav» 
eller  has  no  concern  save  that  of  aban- 
doning himself  to  the  pleasure,  the  ex- 
ercise, and  the  slight  Inevitable  discom- 
fort of  travel,  of  beguiling  his  fatigue 
by  getting  ail  the  amusement  he  can 
out  of  the  chance  distractions  of  the 
route.  For  the  explorer  the  world  is  a 
place  where  discoveries  are  to  be  made. 
For  the  savant  it  is  a  study.  The  mis- 
sionary sees  souls  to  be  saved  in  every 
place;  the  "drummer,"  customers  to  be 
beaten  up.  For  the  genuine  tourist  the 
world  is  a  promenade. 

M.  Paul  Seippel  is  a  Swiss  tourist, 
who,  after  having  gone  up  and  down 
the  earth  a  great  many  times,  has,  at 
last,  been  round  it,  beginning  at 
America.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 
the  Bourgogne,  saw  Canada  and  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  in  flood,  saw  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec  under  melting  snows. 
He  visited  sundry  cities  of  eastern 
America,  whose  numbered  blocks,  and 
buildings  twelve  stories  high,  inspired 
him  with  no  wish  to  settle  there.  He 
enjoyed,  as  he  says,  "the  enchanting 
spectacle  of  vast  plains  where  the  vir- 
gin forests  have  been  replaced  by 
millions  of  advertising  ooards,  cele- 
brating in  gigantic  letters  the  virtues  of 
Castoria,  and  the  surprising  efficacy  of 
Bechman's  Purgative  Pills."  He  made 
a  tour  in  California,  sailed  up  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  saw  the  salmon- 
fisheries  of  the  river  Columbia.  At 
Victoria  he  embarked  for  Yokohama 
and  passed  two  months  and  a  half  in 
Japan.  He  then  took  ship  again,  gave  a 
passing  look  at  Sbangai  Hongkong, 
Canton,  Macao,  Saigon  and  Singapore, 
and  passed  the  winter  at  Cexton  in  the 
sanatarium  of  Nuwara  Ellixa.  All  he 
had  to  do  after  that  was  to  return  to 
Geneva;  but  he  stopped  over,  both  at 
Bombay  and  Cairo,  and  arrived  home 
exactly  a  year,  to  a  day,  from  the  time 
of  his  departure. 

This  was  surely  a  tremendous  tour. 
But  the  traveller  is  modest.  He  calls 
himself  a  simple  tourist  or  globe-trotter. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  undeniable  that  he 
saw  a  great  deal  and  saw  it  well.    The 
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principal  episodes  of  his  excursion  have 
supplied  him  with  the  materials  for  a 
handsomely  illustrated  quarto  volume, 
which  is  very  good  reading.  Not  only 
has  he  good  eyes.  He  has  gaiety  and 
humor  and  he  does  not  lack  philosophy. 
Now  cheerful  philosophers  are  rare  at 
the  present  time.  Yet  you  might  almost 
think,  to  hear  M.  Seippel  talk,  that  he 
regretted  having  journeyed  so  far.  He 
protests  that  the  most  amusing  and 
profitable  of  journeys  are,  after  all,  those 
which  a  man  may  make  without  leav- 
ing home;  and  that  if  travellers  were 
only  honest  and  told  the  whole  truth, 
—if  they  recounted  their  sufferings, 
their  misadventures,  their  attacks  of 
melancholy,  the  incessant  packing  and 
unpacking  of  valises,  the  arrival  in  tire- 
some and  dismal  hotel  bedrooms,  the 
bad  beds,  the  loathly  table  d'hote,  "with 
its  vague  viands,  swimming  in  that 
famous  international  sauce  which  is  the 
same  in  all  latitudes,"  the  people  who 
stay  at  home  would  realize  that  they 
had  chosen  the  better  part— and  Cook's 
Agency  would  fail.  He  has  discovered 
that  this  big  world  is,  after  all,  very 
little,  and  that  one  soon  gets  to  the 
other  side  of  it.  He  brought  back  from 
Japan  a  Bouddha  in  bold-lacquer  sitting 
with  closed  eyes  and  crossed  legs,  on  an 
open  lotus-flower.  He  often  talks  with 
this  deity,  who  is  at  once  lofty  and  com- 
passionate and  who  enjoys  telling  him 
that  the  universe  is  only  a  vain  appear- 
ance, a  dream,  a  foam-bubble.  One  of 
the  vignettes  in  his  book  represents  the 
painted  wood-work  ornamenting  the 
stable  of  a  horse  which  is  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  a  temple  of  Nikko. 
Here  are  depicted  three  apes,  convinced 
disciples  of  Cakia-Mouni,  all  sitting 
under  the  same  tree  which  is  full  of 
fragrant  blossoms.  One  of  them  is  stop- 
ping his  eyes,  another  his  nose,  the  third 
his  ears.  To  see,  to  smell,  to  hear 
nothing— herein  is  supreme  wisdom! 

After  discoursing  with  Cakia-Mouni, 
M.  Seippel  meditates  a  little  on  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the 
"Imitation."  "What  can  you  see  else- 
where which  you  do  not  see  where  you 
now  are?  Here  are  the  sky,  the  earth, 
the  elements,  and  it  Is  from  these  that 


all  things  are  made.  .  .  .  Leave  vain 
things  to  vain  men.  Close  your  own 
door  behind  you.  Had  you  never  gone 
out,  and  heard  the  uproar  of  the  world, 
you  would  have  remained  in  the  sweet 
peace  of  this  place.  It  is  because  you 
love  to  hear  new  things,  that  you  have 
now  to  support  a  troubled  spirit.  .  .  . 
And  M.  Seippel  resolves  that  he  will 
close  his  door,  and  avoid  trouble  of 
mind  and  the  uproar  of  the  world,  by 
simply  staying  at  home.  He  declares 
that  he  has  passed  the  best  years  of  his 
youth  in  incessantly  roaming  the  earth, 
only  to  discover,  one  fine  day,  that  after 
all  he  dislikes  travelling.  Do  not  be- 
lieve him;  he  is  fibbing.  To-morrow 
he  will  feel  the  need  of  beholding  yel- 
low, brown  or  black  faces,  and  will 
strap  his  trunks  with  a  light  heart. 
"The  cell  which  is  rarely  quitted,"  says 
the  "Imitation"  "becomes  very  sweet 
Frequently  abandoned  it  is  wearisome." 
This  is  not  the  wisdom  of  the  tourist 
If  he  have  a  healthy  mind  he  will  enjoy 
quitting  his  cell  just  as  much  as  he  en- 
joys returning  to  it  with  a  "Here  I  am 
again!"  and  M.  Seippel  has  a  peculiarly 
healthy  mind. 

But  there  are  tourists  and  tourists. 
The  larger  number  are  incapable  of  re- 
counting their  recollections  for  the  ex- 
cellent reason  that  they  have  seen 
nothing,  and  remember  nothing.  "At 
the  Grand-Hotel  of  Yokohama,"  says  M. 
Seippel,  "I  met  two  young  globe- 
trotters from  Chicago,  who  were  pass- 
ing a  month  in  Japan.  They  literally 
spent  their  whole  time  in  the  billiard- 
room  playing  'pyramid'  and  drinking 
various  kinds  of  'cocktails.'  Others, 
more  enterprising,  had  pushed  on  as  far 
as  Mianosita,  where,  in  a  barren  valley, 
the  most  melancholy  in  all  Japan,  there 
is  an  hotel,  which  is,  for  some  in- 
scrutable reason,  very  fashionaole.  One 
may  always  count  upon  meeting  there 
a  choice  collection  of  international 
snobs,  entirely  absorbed  in  astonishing 
one  another,  by  the  renown  of  their 
titles,  the  splendor  of  their  millions,  or 
the  elegance  of  their  cravats.  In  their 
character  of  free  citizens  of  a  great  and 
impartial  democracy,  a  good  many 
American  tourists  adore  this  sort  of 
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villegiatura,  where  they  sometimes  get 
the  chance  of  rubbing  elbows  with  a 
real  lord." 

But  snobbishness  is;  after  all,  a  form 
of  happiness,  and  these  people  are  not 
to  be  pitied.  Let  us  rather  reserve  our 
compassion  for  the  melancholy  tourists 
who  have  come  out  of  their  own  place 
in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  one  which 
will  suit  them  better.  These  are  the 
folk  who  carry  their  own  irremediable 
ennui,  by  land-ways  and  water-ways 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other. 
They  try  the  most  varied  modes  of  treat- 
ment for  their  complaint:  they  compel  It 
to  behold  blue  skies  and  grey  skies;  to 
breathe  the  keen  air  of  heaven-kissing 
peaks,  and  the  salt  breezes  of  ocean. 
They  dose  it  with  saki;  they  teach  it  to 
chew  betel,  and  smoke  opium;  they  take 
it  to  all  the  casinos  and  all  the  cara- 
van  series;  the  tea-houses  and  the 
flower-boats;  and  it  comes  out  of  them 
all  with  haggard  eyes  and  leaden  com- 
plexion, yawning  with  as  deep  a  con- 
viction as  that  with  which  it  yawned  in 
the  cell. 

There  are  others  who  suffer  less  from 
ennui  because  what  they  take  with 
them  all  over  the  world,  is  their  own 
self-satisfaction  and  contempt  of  others. 
Going  by  French  steamers  from  Hong- 
kong to  Singapore,  M.  Seippel  had  for 
travelling-companion  a  certain  Mr. 
Johnson  who  was.  he  assures  us,  a 
source  of  inexhaustible  delight.  He 
was  a  young  English  gentleman  who 
had  settled  in  Canada.  He  had  re- 
mained two  days  at  Hongkong;  he  pro- 
posed to  pass  four  at  Java,  and  two  at 
Sydney  and  then  return  directly  to 
Vancouver.  A  three  months'  voyage, 
with  nine  days  ashore— such  was  his 
programme. 

He  was  lately  married  and  had  with 
him  his  young  wife  who  suffered  cruelly 
from  sea-sickness.  She  fainted  before 
they  were  well  out  of  port.  They  were 
a  very  devoted  pair;  always  sat  side  by 
side,  and  never  by  any  chance,  spoke  to 
one  another.  He  smoked  his  short  pipe, 
drank  Mwhiskey-and-sodas,"  and  read 
Murray's  guide-book.  Pale  and  ex- 
hausted, she  lay  on  a  heap  of  cushions 
and    suffered  with    resignation.     Mr. 


Johnson  was  travelling  for  his  own 
pleasure;  which  was,  of  course,  more  to 
him  than  the  pleasure  of  his  wife.  But 
in  what  did  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  John* 
son  consist?  In  discoursing  the  whole 
way  on  the  superiority  of  the  English 
to  all  other  nations.  Why  then  had  Mr. 
Johnson  deigned  to  take  passage  on  a 
French  steamer? 

Because  he  was  thereby  enabled  to 
stop  at  Saigon  and  convince  himself,  by 
personal  observation,  that  all  French 
colonies  are  all  misery  and  lies.  His 
pleasure  was  damped  by  the  fact  that 
Saigon,  according  to  M.  Seippel,  is  one 
of  the  pleasantest  towns  of  the  extreme 
east:  with  broad,  well-kept  streets, 
pretty  white  houses  surrounded  by 
gardens,  fine  shops  and  an  hotel  which 
has  not  its  equal  at  Hongkong  or 
Singapore,  or  anywhere  In  India. 
Mr.  Johnson  had  some  fried  apples 
there,  which  he  found  so  delicious,  that 
after  clearing  the  dish  he  asked  for 
more.  But  he  by  no  means  lowered  his 
crest  on  account  of  this  transitory 
humiliation. 

The  born  tourist,  the  only  one  who 
possesses  eyes  and  can  produce  books — 
is  a  very  different  creature  from  the 
victims  of  boredom,  the  snobs,  and  the 
Johnsons.  He  is  not  very  keen  about 
science,  he  does  not  plume  himself  on 
possessing  a  profound  knowledge  of 
geography  or  history,  and  If  he  occa- 
sionally displays  information,  it  is  not 
his  main  object  to  do  so.  He  Is,  above 
all,  an  impressionist,  and  what  he  is 
after  in  foreign  lands  are  certain  vibra- 
tions of  his  own  nerves  and  brain  which 
he  would  never  have  known  if  he  had 
not  quitted  his  cell.  A  man's  impres- 
sions are  worth  just  as  much  as  he  him- 
self is  worth.  If  they  are  to  be 
Interesting  and  noteworthy  he  must  be 
one  who  both  sees  and  feels  things 
after  a  fashion  of  his  own,  and  can 
impart  what  he  sees  and  feels.  Above 
all  he  must  have  delicate  sensibility 
united  to  a  keen  and  active  Imagina- 
tion. M.  Seippel  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  own  equipment  in  this  regard. 
His  wings  quiver  like  those  of  a  dragon- 
fly, who  soars  to  alight  and  alights  only 
to  soar  again.      It  takes  very  little  to 
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make  him  vibrate.  Any  pretext  will  do. 
At  Macao  he  passed  some  hours  of  de- 
lightful dreaming  in  the  deserted  gar- 
den where  Camogns  composed  his 
"Lusiad,"  which  has  now  become  a 
consecrated  wilderness,  glowing  with 
all  the  splendor  of  tropical  vegetation. 
He  received  in  that  flowery  desert  an 
indefinable  Impression,  the  like  of  which 
had  never  visited  him  before  in  any 
foreign  land.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
Camogns'  garden  had  the  majesty  of  a 
sanctuary.  Strange  power  of  a  name 
over  the  brain  of  a  poet!  For— "Did 
you  ev,er  read  the  'Lusiad'Y"  he  asks 
his  reader,  "I  must  confess  that  I  never 
did."  Not  only  had  he  never  read  the 
"Lusiad"  but  he  had  rather  dim  notions 
about  the  hero  of  the  poem,  Vasco  de 
Gama,  whom  he  makes  double  Gape 
Horn.  But  what  signifies  a  trifle  like 
this?  A  man  and  garden  had  captured 
his  heart,  and  he  vibrated. 

Serious  travellers  are  supposed  never 
to  start  for  distant  countries  without 
much  learned  preparation.  They  have 
read  all  there  is  to  read,  ordered  all  the 
authors  to  stand  and  deliver,  despoiled 
all  the  documents,  made  out  their  lists 
of  questions  to  be  answered,  and  prob- 
lems to  be  solved.  The  impressionist 
traveller  makes  his  preparation  too,  but 
after  another  fashion.  He  tries  to  pic- 
ture to  himself  the  lands  he  is  going  to 
see,  he  will  then  have  the  pleasure  of 
comparing  his  imaginations  with  the 
reality;  while  the  reality  serves  him  as  a 
basis  for  other  images  and  other 
dreams. 

II  fait  du  miel  de  toute  chose. 

Such,  at  all  events,  is  M.  Selppel's 
method.  Before  seeing  the  Far  East 
in  the  flesh,  he  had  seen  It  in  vision;  and, 
not  being  of  an  exacting  disposition,  he 
had  few  disappointments.  Usually  the 
reality  seemed  to  him  quite  as  beautiful 
as  the  dream,  or  even  more  so.  He  de- 
scribes with  enthusiasm  the  garden  of 
the  old  Bouddhas;  and  recounts  with 
equal  spirit  and  charm  his  arrival  amid 
pouring  rain  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon; 
his  nocturnal  promenade  by  moonlight, 
In  the  jungle  which  borders  Lake 
Kandy,  and  all  the  emotions  he  expe- 


rienced in  that  strange  forest,  still  hot 
from  the  day's  sunshine,  "Where 
swarms  of  fire-flies  leaped  in  rheaves  of 
light  to  the  very  tops  of  the  trees," 
where  confused  murmurs  come  out  of 
the  depths,  and  there  was  a  perfect  riot 
of  "those  lascivious  plants  which  are 
like  philtres  for  secreting  strong 
poisons— priestesses  of  passion,  who 
spread  their  shameless  corollas  in  the 
solitude  of  the  sacred  woods,  and  offer 
themselves  to  every  passing  breeze." 
Smothered  in  warm  perfumes,  his  body 
bathed  in  sweat,  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  caught  and  snared;  he  abandoned 
himself  to  the  dangerous  raptures  of  the 
great  and  terrible  Maya.  Unconscious 
whether  he  slept  or  woke  he  mingled 
with  the  mighty  whole,  he  ceased  to 
have  a  separate  existence;  he  felt  his  me 
slipping  away  from  him.  Happily  he 
found  it  again,  and  it  would  have  been 
a  great  pity  if  he  had  not,  for  it  is  a 
bright,  genial,  refreshing  sort  of  mt 
which  must  often  entertain  him  greatly. 
The  tourist  is  but  a  passer-by, 
but  a  passer-by  with  a  keen  and 
ready  intelligence,  and  a  gift  and 
taste  for  observation  does  not  con- 
fine himself  to  seeing.  He  comments 
upon  his  impressions.  He  reflects,  and 
it  would  surprise  me  very  much  if  the 
impressions  of  M.  Seippel  were  not  just. 
Visiting  Salt  Lake  City  he  notes  the 
decline  of  Mormonism,  and  remarks 
that  "if  Brigham  Young  has  founded 
nothing  durable  in  the  spiritual  order  it 
Is  because  this  is  the  inevitable  out- 
come of  a  doctrine  devoid  of  Ideals." 
He  also  went  two  hours  by  rail  from 
San  Francisco,  to  visit,  in  the  smiling 
Sta  Clara  valley,  the  university  recently 
created  by  an  American  millionaire,  the 
late  Leland  Stanford,  at  one  time  gov- 
ernor of  California,  who  devoted  thirty 
millions  of  dollars  to  this  foundation. 
The  buildings  are  luxurious,  the  Installa- 
tion magnificent,  but  in  this  co-educa- 
tional institution,  it  Is  chiefly  the  girls 
who  study.  The  boys  are  keener  for 
sport  than  for  science.  The  library 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way 
of  light,  heat,  and  ventilation;  the  only 
trouble  is  that  there  are  more  empty 
shelves  than   books.     Out   of   twenty- 
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three  thousand  numbers  in  the  cata- 
logue, ten  thousand  come  under  the 
head  of  Railways.  There  is  a  complete 
collection  of  old  railway  guides: 
precious  documents  for  a  student  who 
wanted  to  write  a  thesis  on  the  com- 
parative speed  of  trains  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe.  The  Museum  is  an 
extravagant  collection  of  rubbish  ac- 
quired, and  piously  admired  by  Mr. 
Stanford.  The  principal  hall  contains 
his  own  relics,  in  glass  cases,  especially 
two  umbrellas— one  of  alpacca— a  hum- 
ble witness  to  his  laborious  beginnings; 
another  of  twilled  silk,  with  a  gold 
handle— a  symbol  of  the  greatness  to 
which  he  subsequently  attained.  As  he 
came  away  from  Stanford  University 
M.  Seippel  Jotted  down  in  his  mem- 
orandum-book: "Nothing  can  be  im- 
provised in  the  intellectual  order,  or  by 
the  aid  of  dollars  only,"  a  judicious  re- 
flection capable  of  consoling  those  ideal- 
ists who  have  but  a  faint  hope  of  ever 
becoming  millionaires. 

He  saw  boys  and  girls  at  Nippon  going 
about  the  streets  quite  naked,  and 
marvelled  how  the  Japanese  could 
unite  so  paradisiacal  a  simplicity  of 
costume,  to  extreme  refinement  of 
manners.  It  proves,  according  to  him, 
that  the  sentiment  of  modesty  is  every- 
where in  inverse  ratio  to  the  mean 
height  of  the  thermometer;  and  that,  all 
powerful  in  northern  lands,  it  evapo- 
rates appreciably  under  southern  suns, 
to  disappear  altogether  in  the  tropics. 
He  complains  that  these  same  Japanese 
laugh  at  everything,  and  that  their  dry 
and  nervous  cachinnatlon  rings  false  to 
our  ears  and,  in  the  end,  becomes  intol- 
erable. He  opines  that  the  lachrymal 
gland  must  be  atrophied  among  them, 
for  he  never  saw  a  tear  in  all  Japan: 
"Not  one— not  even  in  the  pretty  babies' 
eyes!"  He  complains,  too,  that  these 
people,  with  their  marvellous  artistic 
endowment,  Ingenious,  but  too  imita- 
tive, are  going  to  lose  their  proper 
genius  through  contact  with  Europeans 
and  replace  it  by  the  genius  of  counter- 
felt;  that  "they  can  make  Swedish 
matches  as  nicely  as  the  Belgians  them- 
selves; but  that  there  is  no  longer  an 
artist  to  be  found,  who  can  make  a  truly 


beautiful  box  in  gold-lacquer.  Finally, 
he  charges  them  with  lack  of  great 
commercial  qualities,  in  which  respect 
he  finds  them  inferior  to  their  rivals  of 
the  Celestial  Empire:  says  that  they 
lack  that  fundamental  good  faith  which 
is  the  basis  of  credit;  and  affirms  on  the 
testimony  of  traders  in  the  Extreme 
East  that  the  word  of  a  respectable  and 
well-known  Chinaman  is  worth  more 
than  the  bond  of  a  Japanese,  formally 
signed  and  sealed.  He  says  that  the 
poor  Chinamen,  so  despised  at  the 
present  time,  have  doubtless  their  little 
faults;  but  that  China  is  a  country 
where  men  respect  their  mothers  and 
their  dead— virtues  which  atone  for  a 
good  many  defects. 

While  he  was  staying  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon  among  the  tea-planters,  he  saw 
two  Englishmen,  tanned  by  tropic  suns, 
pimpled  with  whiskey,  and  beginning 
to  get  grey,  but  stout  fellows,  who  were 
earnest,  impassioned  systematic  golf- 
players.  Every  day  at  exactly  the  same 
hour,  whether  it  were  fine,  or  blowing  a 
gale,  or  raining  in  floods,  they  got  into 
their  toggery  —  short  trousers,  long 
stockings,  knitted  jackets,  and  played 
their  game  for  several  hours;  never 
opening  their  lips  except  to  say  damn! 
when  they  missed  a  stroke.  M. 
Seippel  has  an  open  mind.  He  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  whether  in  labor, 
politics  or  sport  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  the  Englishman,  Is  to  throw 
himself  wholly  into  what  he  is  doing; 
and  that  this  tenacity  of  purpose,  this 
seriousness  in  small  things  no  less  than 
in  great,  this  concentrated  attention  is 
the  secret  of  their  success  in  coloniza- 
tion, and  the  prosperity  of  their  colossal 
empire.  But  he  also  notes  the  fact  at 
Saigon,  that  while  Great  Britain  treats 
her  subjects  like  beings  of  an  inferior 
caste,  with  gruff  hauteur,  the  yoke  of 
the  French  appears  lighter  and  more 
agreeable  to  the  governed. 

"The  genius  of  France,"  he  says,  "Is 
less  practical  doubtless,  but  more  ami- 
able. Let  her  pursue,  at  the  cost  of 
generous  sacrifices,  her  purpose  in  the 
extreme  Orient,  to  the  end  that  a  smile 
may  occasionally  arise  to  diminish  the 
frightful  distance  between  the  white 
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man  and  the  yellow!"  Impressions  like 
these  are  worth  while,  and  whatever 
the  glorious  Unknown  who  wrote  the 
"Imitation"  may  say,  it  is  good  some- 
times to  escape  from  one's  cell. 

M.  Seippel,  who  is  absolutely  without 
pretension,  does  not  flatter  himself  that 
he  has  penetrated  all  the  secrets  either 
of  the  Chinese  or  Japanese  soul.  To 
that  end  it  would  be  needful  to  know 
both  languages,  and  such  knowledge  is 
no  light  affair.  And  even  if  one  had 
mastered  those  tongues,  the  sentiments 
of  the  yellow  races  would  present  an 
enigma  most  difficult  to  decipher.  Con- 
sider what  difficulty  we  have  with  our 
own!  Passers-by  see  only  the  facade  of 
the  mansion.  Its  internal  arrangements 
remain  unknown.  But  wherever  M. 
Seippel  has  found  on  open  window,  he 
has  taken  a  peep  inside,  and  the 
sketches  of  souls  which  he  has  snatched 
in  this  way,  are  finely  touched,  and  do 
honor  to  his  pencil. 

Once  upon  Mount  Nikko  in  the  burial- 
place  of  a  hero  which  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  garden— a  silent,  solitary 
place,  he  struck  up  a  friendship  with 
a  little  Japanese  maiden  who  had  a  feel- 
ing heart.  Her  name  was  Oharou— 
which  means  Spring.  She  had  under- 
taken to  repair  a  very  small  Bouddha 
which  had  lost  its  head.  She  had 
picked  up  the  stone  ball,  put  it  back  in 
place,  and  fastened  it  there  with  linen 
bands.  To  defend  the  sick  Bouddha  from 
the  chill  of  the  long  rainy  nights,  she  had 
wrapped  it  thickly  in  white  cloth.  But 
wishing  it  also  to  present  a  respectable 
appearance,  she  had  adorned  it  with  a 
sash,  tied  in  a  big  bow  behind  like  the 
one  she  wore  herself.  It  was  the  im- 
pression of  Mile.  Spring  that  the 
Bouddha  would  not  be  ungrateful  for 
her  care,  and  that  in  the  future  life,  his 
nurse  would  be  a  great  princess.  She 
had  very  beautiful  manners.  She 
turned  her  toes  in  when  she  walked,  and 
could  make  such  fine  bows  that  she 
touched  the  ground  with  the  tip  of  her 
nose.  She  offered  M.  Seippel  some  late 
azaleas  which  she  had  gathered  upon 
the  mountain  on  purpose  for  him;  and 
he,  in  return,  presented  her  with  cakes 
which  she  did  not  always  finish.    He 


used  to  steal  them  at  his  hotel;  for  great 
friendships  often  suggest  great  crimes. 
He  found  Oharou  exquisite;  though  he 
sometimes  reproached  her  with  stand- 
ing too  much  upon  ceremony  amid  all 
her  springtime  graces.  She  was  eight 
years  old;  and  he  permits  himself  to 
believe  that  she  was  not  compromised 
by  their  meetings.  What  a  pretty 
silhouette,  or  subject  for  a  poem! 

Much  less  poetic  is  the  figure  of  M. 
Nitchlpoura,  a  kind  of  universal  genius; 
lawyer,    agitator,    politician,    man-of- 
letters,  journalist,  at  one  time  the  head 
of  a  department  in  the  War  Office,  but 
now  acting  as  guide  and  Interpreter, 
with  whom  M.  Seippel  passed     three 
months.    This  lively  and  nervous  little 
Japanese,    with   his   sallow    skin,    his 
small  and  exceedingly  bright  black  eyes, 
thin  lips  and  crafty  expression,  is  a  man 
of  fashion  and  of  unfailing  politeness. 
So  much  the  better,  for  he  is  also  hot- 
headed  and   high-tempered  and    it   is 
only  in  Japan  that  a  man  may  retain  all 
his  polish  of  manner,  even  amid  trans- 
ports of  rage.    This  interpreter-guide 
can  turn  his  hand  to  anything.      His 
regular  business  is  showing  the  country 
to    globe-trotters;    but    in   seasons    of 
leisure,  he  keeps  a  school  at  Toklo,  or 
deals  in  curios,  or  deals  a  little  in  the 
way  of  commissions,  forwarding,  and 
exportation.      Otherwise     he     writes 
verses,  squibs,  or  romances;  and  some- 
times virulent  articles  which  obtain  him 
a  few  months    in   prison,  but   by   no 
means  sever  his  connection  with  the 
official  world.    This  accomplished  crea- 
ture has  a  perfect  genius  for  packing. 
He  has  not  his  equal  in  the  art  of  fold- 
ing a  garment  for  a  trunk;  and  since  he 
is   also   well   read,    highly    cultivated, 
skilled  both  in  holding  an  argument 
and  narrating  an  adventure,  steeped  in 
the  history  and  legends  of  his  country, 
his  conversation  is    most    Instructive. 
But  one  must  not  believe  all  he  says. 
He  is  a  boaster— a  Gascon;  there  are  a 
good   many   of   them   in  Japan.     He 
might  say  with  the  Jesuit  missionary 
who  had  lost  his  own  faith,  but  con- 
tinued none  the  less  to  face  death  for 
the  sake  of  converting  savages:  "You 
have  no  idea  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to 
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persuade  people  of  what  one  does  not 
believe  oneself!" 

In  his  character  of  ardent  conserva- 
tive, M.  Nitchlponra  demands  the  ex- 
pulsion of  all  those  foreigners  on  whom 
he  lives.  As  a  fierce  patriot  he  abhors 
the  Russians,  who  have  compelled 
Japan  to  evacuate  Corea,  and  taken  the 
bread  out  of  his  mouth.  He  proposes 
one  day  to  go  and  conquer  Russia,  and 
on  M.  Seippel's  reminding  him  of  the 
misadventure  of  Napoleon  I.  he  replied, 
without  the  quiver  of  an  eyelash:  "Pre- 
cisely. We  shall  avoid  his  mistake  by 
going  to  Moscow  in  the  summer." 

But  no  one  is  perfect,  and  even  M. 
Nitchlponra  has  his  weakness.  He  is 
too  fond  of  rice  brandy.  A  husband  and 
father,  he  finds  pleasure  in  the  society 
of  agreeable  mousmes,  and  of  gueschas, 
or  dancing-girls,  whose  virtue  is  not  of 
the  sternest.  He  has  a  passion  for  play 
and  understands  how  to  repair  his  for- 
tunes. Once  when  he  had  taken  a  little 
too  much  saki,  he  remarked  with  a 
fatuous  smile,  that  he  was  really  too 
good  a  player  ever  to  need  to  cheat. 
But  a  man  always  finds  his  master 
sooner  or  later,  and  one  fine  day  he  lost 
his  last  sou  to  two  players  better  than 
himself.  He  was  not  angry.  He  never 
is  angry.  He  only  regarded  his  spoilers 
with  a  kind  of  mournful  admiration, 
and  made  them  endless  bows,  while 
promising  to  resume  their  little  enter- 
tainment at  no  distant  day. 

Courteous  even  with  men,  M.  Nitchi- 
poura,  who  is  both  Shintoist  and 
Bouddhist,  is  infinitely  polite  to  all  the 
gods.  He  never  omits  the  smallest  at- 
tention to  those  whose  chapels  he  may 
chance  to  pass  on  the  wayside  or  in  the 
woods.  He  always  carries  In  his  pocket 
gummed  labels,  on  which  he  inscribes 
brief  prayers,  and  applies  them  after 
careful  licking,  to  the  faces  of  the  gods 
of  fountains,  marriage,  medicine,  mer- 
chants, and  thieves.  What  is  it  that  he 
asks  for?  That  Is  a  secret  between 
them  and  him.  M.  Seippel  thinks  that 
he  adjures  them,  first  to  preserve  him 
from  cholera  of  which  he  has  a  mortal 
terror;  then  to  grant  him  a  good  diges- 
tion, hard  cash,  the  favor  of  the  little 
gueschas,  that  of  the  Japanese  Queen  of 
Spades,  and  the  extermination  of  all 


foreigners.  "Sometimes,"  says  M. 
Seippel,  "I  have  found  myself  gazing 
fixedly  and  with  a  certain  anxiety,  at 
this  little  man,  with  his  exaggerated 
expression  of  deference,  ready  appar- 
ently to  break  himself  in  two  for  me. 
And  I  have  asked  myself,  'What  sort  of 
a  maggot  is  it,  really?9  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  more  I  see  of  him  the  less  I 
know  him.  Oh,  how  I  should  like  to 
open  him  and  look  inside!"  But  he 
quitted  Japan  without  opening  M. 
Nitchlpoura  and  discovering  his  secret, 
and  perhaps  after  all,  there  was  no 
secret  to  discover. 

Japan,  with  its  eternal  smile,  and 
Nitchlpoura,  cheating,  boasting,  pero- 
rating, praying,  and  incapable  of  tears, 
troubled  the  soul  of  M.  Seippel.  He  was 
quieted,  pacified,  and  reassured  when 
he  encountered  at  Cairo,  in  the  Mussul- 
man university  attached  to  the  flourish- 
ing—or once  flourishing— mosque  of 
El  Azhar,  Islam  personified  in  a  certain 
aged  sheik,  grown  grey  In  his  profes- 
sorate, sitting  on  his  heels,  with  his 
back  against  a  column  and  a  beautiful 
turban  on  his  head,  holding  the  Koran 
in  one  hand,  and  caressing  with  the 
other  the  long  waves  of  his  flowing 
beard.  This  austere  doctor,  grave  and 
gentle,  was  expounding  the  mysteries 
of  the  one  Book,  the  source  of  all  knowl- 
edge, to  a  circle  of  attentive  youth, 
squatted  about  him  on  the  stones  of  the 
sacred  pavement  and  drinking  in  his 
instructions  with  the  same  concentra- 
tion with  which  a  camel  drinks  from  a 
well  In  the  East.  The  old  man  would 
read  a  verse,  comment  upon  it  learn- 
edly, compare  it  with  its  context,  quote 
authorities,  review  controversies,  set 
forth  objections,  and  dispose  of  them  on 
the  authority  of  the  Prophet. 

Whenever  he  touched  upon  a  delicate 
point,  he  would  sink  his  voice  almost  to 
a  whisper,  while  his  eyes  seemed  to  say: 
"Listen,  for  here  we  have  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole  matter."  And,  "Oh, 
my  aged  master,"  says  M.  Seippel,  "how 
can  I  ever  thank  you  enough  for  the 
happy  hours  I  have  passed  in  listening 
to  words  of  yours  which  I  did  not  In 
the  least  understand,  but  of  which  the 
slow  and  solemn  music  lulled  every 
anxious   thought!     From   your  voice, 
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from  your  gestures,  from  your  face, 
there  breathed  I  kuow  not  what  sooth- 
ing suggestion  of  an  impression,  an  im- 
pression of  safety.  Your  European 
confreres  are  not  reassuring  folk.  They 
are  never  sure  of  what  they  say,  or  else 
they  never  tell  you  what  you  need  to  do 
in  order  to  live  in  peace.  They  only 
teach  you  to  repeat  without  ceasing, 
"What  is  truth?"  But  you— you  hold  it 
in  your  hands!    It  is  all  in  your  book!" 

Such  are  the  varied  impressions  which 
a  tourist  capable  of  receiving  them 
may  glean  abundantly  along  his  path- 
way. Whatever  he  may  pretend,  M. 
Seippel  is  delighted  to  have  been  round 
the  world;  and  if  he  affects  to  depre- 
ciate the  tourists'  calling,  it  is  only  that 
he  may  keep  its  advantages  all  to  him- 
self. He  spits  into  the  dish  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  disgusting  others  therewith. 
It  is  not  only  people  of  inquiring  minds, 
like  his,  who  would  do  well  to  embrace 
this  calling.  Distant  peregrinations  are 
also  to  be  recommended  to  idle  folk, 
who  will  be  stirred  up  by  exercise,  to 
mouldy  brains  which  it  will  enliven, 
and  to  those  men  of  routine,  to  whom 
unaccustomed  things  may  minister  a 
wholesome  astonishment. 

I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  one,  ex- 
cept the  immediate  sceptic,  who  has 
nothing  to  gain  by  becoming  a  globe- 
trotter. The  diversity  of  manners,  cus- 
toms and  principles  of  conduct,  the 
spectacle  of  human  contradictions  tends 
to  ameliorate  a  man's  malignity.  He 
will  come  back  with  a  few  additional 
doubts,  and  if  he  has  not  already  mice 
enough  In  his  granary,  those  which  he 
brings  from  among  the  yellow  races, 
will  make  short  work  of  the  little  corn 
he  has. left.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
bigot  will  find  that  it  is  an  excellent 
thing  to  have  seen  the  other  side  of  the 
globe.  When  he  has  made  the  ac- 
quaintance both  of  the  Shintoist  Bonza 
in  the  garden  of  Bouddha,  and  the 
white-headed  sheik  in  the  Mosque  of 
El  Azhar,  he  will  perceive  that  both 
have  bowed  their  lofty  reason,  to  what 
he  himself  considers  a  ridiculous 
chimera.  But  when  he  has  also  per- 
ceived that,  In  the  perfect  assurance  of 
their  faith  they  have  made  their  errors 


and  absurdities  subserve  the  cause  of 
wise  and  righteous  living,  if  he  does  not 
learn  to  distrust  his  own  convictions, 
he  will  at  least  learn  that  indulgence 
for  those  of  others,  which  is  the  first  of 
social  virtues. 

Translated  for  The  Living  Age  from  the  French 
of  G.  Valbert. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
THAT  AWKWARD  BOY. 

The  air  was  very  still  and  laden  with 
the  perfume  of  innumerable  flowers  in 
the  straight  downpour  of  sunshine. 
The  steaming  sweetness  of  the  earth 
rose  in  a  vapor  of  light  and  heat,  and 
the  pungent  scent  of  bloom  fading  in 
the  sun,  an  Infinity  of  light  and  color, 
of  hot,  heavy  fragrance  and  ceaseless 
shining  of  all  that  makes  up  the  glory 
of  white  noon  in  a  southern  garden. 
And  in  the  radiant  midst  of  it  all,  a 
small,  grey  figure  wandered  restlessly 
from  bush  to  bush,  from  the  bed  of 
large,  pale  violets  to  the  tufts  of  wind- 
flowers,  from  the  orange-trees  to  the 
riotous  tangle  of  tiny  golden  roses. 

"Herr  Baby!  Oh,  Herr  Baby!  You 
have  broken  that  chair  this  time!"  said 
Frau  Horn. 

"And  knocked  over  my  table,— and 
my  work,— oh,  do  be  careful,  you  very 
awkward  boy!  Can't  you  learn  to  re- 
member that  your  feet  are  about  a  mile 
away  from  the  rest  of  you?"  added  the 
little  baroness  with  a  twinkle;  but  he 
was  out  of  hearing,  for  he  had  seen 
Peggie  going  round  the  garden  to  say 
good-bye  to  the  flowers  she  loved  so 
well,  and  he  had  flung  himself  out  oc 
the  window  to  have  the  chance  of  a 
last  talk  with  her.  He  arrived  upon  his 
hands  and  face  instead  of  upon  his  feet 
reasonably;  but  every  one  was  used  to 
the  big  Dutchman's  clumsiness  and  no 
one  more  than  himself,  so  he  took  such 
Incidents  as  a  matter  of  course,  uncon- 
cernedly. 

He  had  been  big,— inconveniently, 
undesirably  big— all  his  life,  he  said, 
though  to  be  sure  that  was  not  such  a 
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very  long  time.  But  nobody  would 
have  thought  he  was  so  young;  even 
his  awkwardness,  which  was  colossal, 
as  Frau  Horn  said  plaintively,  was 
not  of  a  juvenile  kind,  and  his  huge 
limbs  and  spreading  shoulders  had 
something  of  the  aged  and  ungainly 
look  which  is  the  birthright  of  an  ele- 
puant.  Then  he  had  big,  uneven  fea- 
tures, that  were  built  together  in  a 
studied  irregularity,  and  a  rough  mane 
of  red  hair  which  never  settled  itself 
in  less  than  two  or  three  directions. 
Altogether,  as  his  old  Dutch  nurse  had 
said  of  him  when  he  was  (relatively) 
a  small  boy,  "Hendrik  isn't  handsome, 
and  there's  so  much  of  him  that  one 
never  has  a  chance  of  forgetting  it." 
He  had  a  way,  moreover,  of  looking  so 
ponderously  solemn,  even  in  his  most 
frivolous  moments,  that  the  very  idea 
of  youth  seemed  ridiculous  in  connec- 
tion with  him.  There  had,  in  fact,  been 
a  shout  of  laughter  when  it  was  dis- 
covered one  night  that  he  was  only 
Peggie's  elder  by  a  few  weeks;  and 
she,  who  had  hitherto  been  made  mucn 
of  as  the  baby  of  the  Pension,  trans- 
ferred to  him  maliciously  half  her  pro- 
prietary interest  in  the  title.  Ever 
since  that  he  had  been  called  among 
them  Herr  Baby,  to  replace  the  difficult 
gutturals  that  made  up  his  name  by 
right;  as  she  had  long  been  nothing 
other  than  Ma'amselle  Baby  even  to  the 
French  chambermaids.  For  it  takes  so 
little  to  make  one  laugh  in  the  midst  of 
sunshine  and  flowers,  and  the  uplifted 
mountains  that  shut  out  of  sight  the 
grey  face  of  winter,  and,  perhaps,  that 
other  shrouded  phantom  from  the  fear 
of  which  one  has  for  a  little  while  got 
free. 

The  nickname  was  the  little  baron- 
ess's doing  in  the  first  instance.  She 
had  made  a*  pet  of  Peggie  for  the  sake 
of  her  bright  ways  and  laughing  face, 
though,  if  it  came  to  that,  no  one  could 
be  more  elflnly  merry  and  lovable  than 
the  little  old  lady  herself.  But  then, 
if  one  has  been  crippled  all  one's  life, 
in  the  course  of  time  one  arrives  at  be- 
ing either  a  very  detestable  person,  or 
just  such  a  fairy  god-mother  as  only 
a  tiny  old  woman  with  the  merriest  wit 


in  the  world  can  be;  and  having  chosen 
the  latter,  she  had  developed  into  a 
very  exquisite  morsel  of  humanity  In- 
deed. And  she  had  set  herself  to  pet 
and  spoil  Peggie  with  all  her  might, 
seeing,  in  her  sweet,  shrewd  wisdom, 
that  the  girl  had  pined  for  the  want  of 
it  throughout  her  dreary  young  life; 
and  since  Hendrik,  the  big  Dutchman, 
had  been  adopted  as  the  other  baby, 
the  little  baroness  had  petted  him  too, 
though  with  a  hesitating  familiarity, 
much  as  one  pats  a  great  awkward  dog 
that  is  apt  to  sweep  the  table  with  his 
responsive  tail. 

There  had  perhaps  been  a  good  deal 
of  jealousy  between  Hendrik  and  Peg- 
gie (though,  to  be  sure,  it  was  all  on 
one  side)  when  the  little  old  lady  first 
began  to  divide  her  favors;  but  when 
you  are  only  nineteen  and  wholesomely 
unsentimental,  it  is  so  much  easier  to 
be  good  friends,  especially  when  the 
one  is  a  pretty,  mischievous  little  girl, 
and  the  other  a  huge,  good-natured, 
companionable  boy.  And  after  all,  his 
very  awkwardness  had  only  been  an- 
other excuse  for  laughter,  and  they 
were  so  ready  to  laugh  in  this  safe  lit- 
tle corner  of  the  hills  where  It  seemed 
so  easy  not  to  be  ill;  and  Hendrik  and 
Peggie  had  been  the  best  of  friends,— 
till,  on  a  sudden,  the  end  had  come, 
and  the  news  of  her  uncle's  illness  had 
summoned  her  home. 

Peggie  was  wandering  about  the  gar- 
den, feeling  very  miserable.  She  had 
been  so  happy  here,  where  every  one 
had  been  kind  to  her,  and  the  sense  of 
being  a  petted  child  among  them  had 
been  so  unfamiliar  and  so  sweet.  And 
it  was  hard  to  go  back  to  that  dark,  si- 
lent house  where  she  was  so  little 
wanted,  away  from  the  sunshine  and 
the  large  air  and  the  flowers;  even  here 
she  shivered  when  she  thought  of  the 
gloomy  street,  all  the  more  dull  and 
lonely  that  London  lay  close  outside 
of  It  And  she  would  be  shut  into  It 
again,  as  she  had  been  before,  till  all 
the  old  tired  feelings  came  back,  and 
the  headaches  and  the  pale  cheeks  that 
the  sun  had  driven  away.  Yes,  she 
was  very  unhappy;  and  yet  when  Hen- 
drik picked  himself  up  from  the  rose- 
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bed  into  which  he  had  tumbled,  and 
slouched  towards  her,  she  met  him 
with  laughter. 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  "Herr  Baby,  if  you 
could  only  see  yourself!  Your  face  is 
covered  with  scratches,  and  you  look 
80,— and  besides,  you'll  spoil  the  roses, 
and  it's  such  a  pity!"  He  shook  his  red 
head  solemnly.  "I  know,"  he  said,  in 
his  guttural  North-Dutch  voice,  "I 
know;  I've  spoiled  them  already. 
Bother!  What  does  it  matter?  You 
are  going  away,  and  there's  no  one  eise 
that  cares  about  them.  And  it  can't 
make  me  any  uglier  than  I  am  al- 
ready." 

Peggie  surveyed  him  thoughtfully. 
"Oh,  but  I  think  it  does,"  she  said  with 
an  idea  of  consolation  that  was  well 
meant;  "yes,  really  it  does.  Besides,  it 
makes  you  look  as  if  you  had  been 
fighting,  and  that  isn't  respectable, 
you  know,  for  a  person  of  your  age. 
Oh,  Herr  Baby,  it's  all  very  well  to 
laugh,  but  isn't  it  dreadful  that  I  must 
go  away?" 

Hendrik  growled  gutturally. 

"It's  all  very  well  for  yoa,"  she  went 
on,  with  tears  in  her  eyes;  "you  need 
not  go  for  another  month  yet,  and  you 
can  come  back  next  winter.  I  hate 
rich  people  that  can  do  all  sorts  of 
things,  when  I  can't  And  you  needn't 
pretend  you  come  here  for  any  reason 
except  that  you  like  it;  nobody  could  be 
ill  that  had  such  great  wide  shoulders, 
I'm  sure.  Oh,  you  may  cough,  if  you 
like,  but  that's  nothing.  When  I  was 
sent  here,  I  had  been  ill,  really  ill,  only 
uncle  said  he  couldn't  afford  such  use- 
less expense  again,  and  this  time  I  had 
better  just  d— die.  And  then  yoa  are 
going  to  Holland,  you  horrid  boy,  to 
nice  picturesque  Holland,  that  I'd  give 
anything  to  see.  And  I,— I  must  go 
back  to  that  disgusting  old  street." 

Peggie  was  more  than  half  crying, 
and  the  words  tumbled  out  unre- 
strainedly. She  looked  very  small  and 
very  childish,  standing  in  the  midst  of 
the  blaze  of  sunshine,  with  her  eyes 
tearful  and  shining  under  the  shadow 
of  her  hat.  Hendrik  objected  to  that 
big  hat;  so  often,  in  regarding  her,  he 
could  see  nothing  but  the  top  of  it 


"I  had  much  rather  go  to  London 
than  home  to  Holland,"  he  said  with 
gloom.  "And  I  hate  this  place  now. 
What  shall  we  do  without  you?  What 
will  Signor  Baruca  do?  What  will  the 
little  baroness  do?  And  what  shall  I 
do,  good  Heavens!  without  Ma'amselle 
Baby?" 

"You!"  she  answered,  laughing 
through  her  tears;  "you  will  break 
some  more  furniture  and,— and  I'm 
afraid  you  will  let  the  little  baroness 
tumble.  I  don't  think  you  really  ought 
to  try  to  help  her  about;  and  I  hate 
that  you  should  take  my  place." 

"She  wouldn't  let  me  help  her;  and 
I  could  never  take  your  place  even  if 
I  tried.  There  isn't  any  one  that  could 
do  things  as,— as  you  do  them.  Bat 
when  your  uncle  is  better,  can't  you 
come  back?" 

"No,"  she  said  sorrowfully;  "you  see 
he  only  sent  me  here  because  the  doc- 
tor ordered  it,  and  I  had  a  few  pounds 
of  my  own  to  pay  for  the  journey.  He 
told  me  he  wouldn't  do  it  again,  so  I 
needn't  fall  ill  on  purpose.  He  >s  not 
very  kind,  you  see,  and  perhaps  he  is 
not  very  rich,  or  at  least,  he  thinks  he 
ought  to  spend  his  money  on  himself. 
And  as  it  is,  he  has  to  dress  and  feed 
me,  and  I  dare  say  I  cost  him  a  great 
deal.  And  he  thinks  I  ought  to  stay  at 
home;  he  says  all  this  fancy  for  change 
of  air  is  nonsense.  I  wouldn't  inind  so 
much  If  he  wanted  me,  or  if  there  were 
anything  for  me  to  do.  But  as  It 
is " 

'There  may  be  other  people  that 
want  you,"  Hendrik  remarked,  with 
his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

"There  isn't  any  one  else,"  she  said 
with  a  sigh;  "I  have  no  one  In  the 
world  that  belongs  to  me  but  my  uncle. 
That  is  why  I  have  been  so  happy  here, 
it  has  only  been  a  holiday  to  you;  but 
to  me  it  was  home— a  great  deal  more 
homelike  than  anything  I  have  ever 
seen." 

"You,— you  wouldn't  marry  me,  I  sup- 
pose?" he  said  suddenly,  without  look- 
ing at  her. 

"Marry  your  Peggie  gasped  help- 
lessly. "Oh  no!  What  an  idea!  I 
don't  want  to  marry  anybody,— and,— 
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and  oh,  how  funny  to  think  of  marry- 
ing you,  you  queer  big  boy!" 

She  broke  into  candid  laughter,  while 
Hendrik  dug  holes  in  the  gravel  with 
his  foot  Peggie  regarded  him  heart- 
lessly; the  scratches  on  his  face  made 
him  really  look  so  absurd;  and  how 
cross  he  was,  to  be  sure,— any  one 
would  have  thought  that  he  was  in 
earnest  But  of  course  it  was  all  non- 
sense. She  put  her  hand  through  his 
arm,  and  stood  on  tip-toe  to  see  him 
better. 

"Now,  Herr  Baby,"  she  said,  "you 
know  you  don't  mean  it  Why,  you 
never  even  thought  of  it  till  just  this 
minute!  And  suppose  I  had  taken  you 
at  your  word,  where  would  you  have 
been  then?  Only  I'm  not  so  foolish, 
and  we  have  been  such  good  friends, 
that  it  seems  a  pity  that  you  should 
have  spoiled  it  all  at  the  last.  But  it 
sha'n't  be  spoiled;  we'll  Corget  it  alto- 
gether; till  some  day,  if  ever  we  meet 
again,  you  will  be  ready  to  laugh  at  it 
with  me,  won't  you?" 

Hendrik  looked  away,  over  the  top  of 
her  head.  "I  don't  know  that  I  want 
to  forget  about  it,"  he  said  slowly;  "and 
I  think  I  would  like  you  to  remember 
too.  I  wish  you  would  think  over  it  a 
little,  when  you  are  away  from  here; 
and  if  it  should  happen  that  you 
changed  your  mind " 

"But  I  am  sure  I  sha'n't,"  she  mur- 
mured. 

"If  you  should,"  he  went  on  pa- 
tiently, "I  would  like  you  to  write  and 
tell  me  so.  .Or  at  least,  write,  and  I'll 
know  what  it  means,  whatever  you 
say.  I  want  you  to  promise  me  that, 
Ma'amselle  Baby." 

It  was  a  long  speech  for  him,  and 
Peggie  stared  at  him  in  a  growing  un- 
easiness. "Oh,  yes,"  she  said  with  a 
little  hesitation,  "I'll  promise  if  you 
like.  It  would  be  a  dreadful  thing  to 
do,  you  know,  only  there  is  not  the 
least  chance  of  it;  please  understand 
that.  I— oh  dear,  I  never  even  thought 
of  such  a  thing  at  all!" 

"Of  course  you  didn't.  That  comes 
of  being  such  an  ugly  awkward  brute 
as  I  am." 

She  checked  him  indignantly.     "You 


must  not  say  sucn  things,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "in  my  hearing.  We  have 
been  good  friends,  and  I  will  not  allow 
my  friends  to  be  ill-spoken  of,  even  by 
themselves.  And  besides,  it  is  not 
true." 

"Even  the  little  baroness  always  calls 
me  a  clumsy  boy." 

"So  do  I,  often.  That's  nothing; 
that's  only  a  pet  name;  what  you  said 
was  much  worse.  And  if  you  had  bee& 
the  handsomest  man  in  the  world,  it 
would  have  been  all  the  same.  I  never 
thought  of  marrying  anybody,  and  I 
don't  think  I  want  to.  I  want  to  amuse 
myself;  I  want  to  have  flowers,  and 
sunshine,  and  people  to  be  kind  to  me. 
I  don't  mean  to  be  married  at  all." 

"You'll  change  your  mind  some  day." 

"I  sha'n't,"  and  she  stamped  her  foot 
impatiently.  "Herr  Baby,  I  hate  to  be 
contradicted!  And  you  are  making  me 
waste  my  time,  when  I  ought  to  be  get- 
ting ready.  It's  quite  late,  already— oh, 
dear,  dear,  how  sorry  I  am  to  go 
away!" 

She  turned  to  go  in,  and  he  followed 
her  lugubriously,  tripping  over  her 
dress  and  his  own  feet,  and  decorated 
with  a  network  of  angry  red  scratches 
down  one  side  of  his  face.  Herr  Baby 
was  certainly  not  handsome. 

There  was  a  bad  half  hour  to  be 
gone  through  before  Peggie,  and  most 
of  the  able-bodied  residents  at  the  Pen- 
sion, arrived  at  the  station.  Frau 
Horn  broke  down  helplessly  in  saying 
good-bye,  and  carried  away  her  ami- 
able foolish  face  and  latest  Parisian 
fashions  to  weep  in  private;  and  the 
little  baroness  had  at  last  to  be  forcibly 
removed  from  Peggie's  arms,  which 
were  very  loth  indeed  to  let  her  go. 
Old  Signor  Baruca  (who  had  a  heart, 
as  he  explained  ambiguously)  was  so 
ferociously  ill-tempered  that  the  rest  of 
them  wondered  how  Peggie  dared  to 
hug  him  with  such  irreverence;  and 
Mr.  Lawley-Green,  who  had  tried  to 
take  refuge  in  a  quite  foreign  facetious- 
ness,  had  actually  to  wipe  real  tears 
from  his  own  elderly  eyes  with  the 
huge  bandanna  which  he  had  brought 
out  only  to  make  them  laugh.  Ah!  It 
had  taken  so  little  to  make  them  laugh, 
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but  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  end, 
and  presently  they  must  all  go  back  to 
the  other  side  of  the  hills,  to  meet  that 
which  might  be  waiting  for  them. 

It  was  a  dismal  little  party  indeed 
that  walked  across  to  the  station, 
where  Peggie  gulped  down  a  sob  as  she 
remembered  the  night  when  she  had 
arrived  in  the  darkness,  to  be  met  with 
such  a  scent  of  roses  and  heliotrope  and 
orange-blossoms  as  almost  set  her  cry- 
ing with  sheer  delight  and  wonder. 

Hendrik  came  up  to  her  as  they  stood 
on  the  platform,  and  shook  hands  with 
her  absent-mindedly.  "Ma'amselle 
Baby,"  he  said  in  his  gruff  voice,  per- 
haps just  now  a  little  hoarser  than 
usual,  "remember— you  promised.  You 
won't  forget,  or  let  any  other  feeling 
keep  you  from— from  writing,  will  you? 
Yon  will  be  quite  sure  to  remember?" 

He  coughed  a  little  as  he  finished, 
and  shivered;  the  day  had  clouded 
over,  and  the  sunset  chill  was  stealing 
into  the  air.  Peggie  looked  up  at  him 
•with  a  very  childish  and  sweet  peni- 
tence. "I  won't  forget,"  she  said 
softly.  "Only  Pm  so  truly  sorry!  But 
I'm  sure  I  shall  never  change  my 
mind." 

He  paused  a  moment,  holding  her 
hand;  then  his  eyes  met  hers.  "I'll 
take  the  risk,"  he  said ;  "I've  got  to  take 
a  good  many  risks.  Perhaps— I  hadn't 
thought  of  that— it  may  be  better  so, 
after  all." 

He  turned  away;  and  Peggie  stood 
where  he  had  left  her,  with  a  strange 
feeling  somewhere  about  her  throat, 
and  a  busy  little  imp  in  her  brain  ask- 
ing many  questions.  What  did  he 
mean?  And  why  had  he  gone  away? 
She  was  not  quite  sure  that  she  was 
not  angry;  and,  why  had  he  never 
looked  at  her  like  that  before? 

But  here  was  the  train;  and,  among 
them,  she  and  her  belongings  were 
hoisted  into  a  compartment,  and  the 
last  words,  really  the  last  now,  were 
said.  But  where  was  Herr  Baby?  He 
had  vanished,  and  Peggie,  this  time, 
was  quite  sure  that  she  was  angry 
with  him.  That  he  should  not  be  there 
to  see  the  last  of  her— that  she  was  not 
to  see  him  again— of  course  she  did  not 


care,  but  she  was  disappointed  in  him. 
Perhaps— perhaps  he  had  begua  to 
change  his  mind,  already;  perhaps  that 
was  what  he  had  meant  when  he  had 
said  it  might  be  "better  so."  But  sud- 
denly his  red  head  and  great  shoulders 
filled  the  window,  and  a  huge  bunch  of 
roses  and  a  box  of  bonbons  lay  upon 
her  lap. 

"I  almost  forgot,"  he  said;  "I  had 
left  them  in  the  waiting-room,  .lou 
may  as  well  have  them.  Good-bye,  it's 
been  very  jolly,  hasn't  it?" 

"Oh,  thank  you!"  she  cried;  no,  she 
really  was  not  in  the  least  angry  with 
him,  after  all.  "Dear  Herr  Baby, 
thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for— for 
everything.  Oh,  there's  the  train  start- 
ing! Please  don't  tumble  when  you  get 
down;  you  know  you  are  so  awkward. 
Good-bye  and  thank  you,— Hendrik!" 

Whether  it  was  the  shock  of  the  last 
word,  or  only  his  usual  diflBculty  with 
his  unmanageable  limbs,  no  one  could 
say;  but  Herr  Baby  sprawled  upon  the 
platform  all  his  long  length,  and  a  little 
rosebud  chosen  from  the  bunch  he  had 
given  her  fluttered  down  beside  him 
from  Peggie's  vanishing  hand. 

"I  knew  he  would  tumble!"  she  said 
hysterically;  "what  dreadful  legs  he 
has!  And— oh  dear!— what  a  ridiculous 
way  to  see  the  last  of  him!  But  I  wish, 
—I  wish  I  knew  why  he  said  It  might 
be  'better  so.' " 

And  Peggie  alternately  laughed  and 
cried  till  she  tired  herself  out  and  went 
to  sleep. 

She  had  plenty  of  time  to  wonder 
what  Hendrik  had  meant  when  she  got 
home.  There,  as  she  had  expected, 
there  was  nothing  for  her  to  do;  if  the 
inexorable  routine  of  the  house  was 
broken  as  regards  the  sick-room,  she 
at  least  was  no  more  free  from  it  than 
she  had  ever  been.  She  was  given  10 
understand  that  whatever  might  go  on 
up-stairs  (where  hispital  nurses  were 
installed,  to  the  infinite  disapproval  of 
the  old  housekeeper),  she  must  Keep 
herself  to  the  dismal  dining-room  with 
its  shabby  chairs  set  gloomily  against 
the  wall,  and  the  gathered  fire  smoul- 
dering, black  and  comfortless,  In  a  cor- 
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ner  of  the  grate.  Inevitable  meals 
came  up,  were  set  before  her,  were 
taken  away  with  no  one  to  notice,  no 
one  to  care  whether  she  ate  of  them; 
even  the  daily  walks  with  the  maid  at 
her  heels  were  forbidden,  as  unbecom- 
ing to  one  living  in  a  house  of  sickness. 
Her  uncle  did  not  want  her,  had  never 
wanted  her,  near  him;  there  was  not 
even  enough  of  a  tie  between  them  to 
move  her  with  his  danger.  And  per- 
haps Peggie  had  something  of  the 
hard-heartedness  of  youth  which  can- 
not realize  the  approach  of  change,  and 
thinks  that  what  it  has  been  always 
used  to  must  necessarily  go  on  forever. 
So  she  did  not  concern  herself  with  the 
strange  faces  she  sometimes  met  on  the 
stairs,  nor  trouble  herself  when  the 
doctor  looked  grave,  but  withdrew  into 
the  company  of  her  own  thoughts.  Now 
and  then  letters  (which  she  carried 
about  with  her  for  an  hour  or  two  un- 
opened, so  as  to  lengthen  her  enjoy- 
ment of  them),  came  from  the  little 
baroness,  and  more  rarely  from  me 
others;  but  they  said  very  little  about 
Hendrik,  and  somehow  she  wanted 
very  much  to  know  what  he  was  do- 
ing. 

"The  awkward  boy  has  grown  worse 
than  ever  since  you  went,  and  will 
scarcely  speak  to  us,"  one  letter  said; 
"but  he  tries,  by  fits  and  by  starts,  to 
be  helpful.  The  consequence  is  that  he 
has  broken  three  cups,  a  tumbler,  two 
chairs,  and  a  footstool.  He  says  things 
are  all  made  of  eggshell  here,  and  he 
thinks  he  will  go  home." 

And  then  some  weeks  later,  when 
even  in  London  spring  was  in  full 
green,  there  was  more  news  of  him, 
this  time  from  Frau  Horn. 

"Herr  Baby  has  gone,  indeed,  has 
been  gone  some  time;  very  foolishly,  as 
we  all  thought,  for  he  had  a  terrible 
cough,  and  was  looking  very  ill.  And 
North  Holland  at  this  time  of  year  is 
suicidal.  He  got  a  chill  the  day  you 
left,  when  it  turned  so  cold  about  sun- 
set; he  stayed  out  till  quite  late,  walk- 
ing on  the  hills,  because  the  house,  he 
said,  was  so  dull— well!  we  all  found  it 
dull  without  you— so  he  got  a  chill.  It 
seems  his  lungs  were  weak,  and  that 


was  why  he  wintered  in  the  South;  he 
had  thought  himself  cured,  he  told  us 
(very  grumpily,  I  assure  you),  but  the 
mischief  had  broken  out  again,  and  he 
wanted  to  get  home.  Really,  he  did  not 
look  fit  to  travel.  Oh,  by  the  way,  he 
gave  me  a  message  for  you;  he  hoped 
you  were  well,  and  you  were  not  to  re- 
member what  he  said  to  you,  after  all. 
It  would  be  better  so,  he  said.  What  is 
it  all  about,  my  dear?  We  are  very 
curious." 

Peggie  had  a  good  deal  to  think 
about  when  she  had  finished  reading, 
and  re-reading,  her  letter. 

First  of  all  she  had  to  make  up  her 
mind  what  it  was  that  would  be  better 
so ;  but  it  seemed  to  her,  unwillingly, 
that  she  understood  that  now,  though 
of  course  it  was  nonsense,  and  she 
would  not  let  herself  be  worried  by  it. 
And  then  she  had  to  find  out  what  she 
had  been  thinking  of,  all  through  the 
long,  lonely  weeks  since  she  had  come 
home;  that  was  pretty  easily  done,  too. 
And,  lastly,  she  had  to  write  a  letter  f 
and  that  was  difficult  if  you  like.  Peg- 
gie wasted  a  great  many  sheets  of 
paper,  and  went  to  bed  at  last  with  a 
tired  head  and  aching  eyes;  and  the 
worst  of  it  was,  with  the  letter  still  un- 
written. 

Next  morning  she  sat  down  to  it 
again.  This  time  she  contented  herself 
with  a  very  few  lines;  she  had  heard 
of  his  cold  (for,  of  course,  it  was  only  a 
cold,— it  was  so  foolish  to  make  much 
of  it—)  and  hoped  it  was  better;  she  was 
sorry  he  got  it  when  seeing  her  off; 
and  would  he  write,  when  he  had  time, 
to  his,  very  sincerely,  Peggie? 

Then  she  surveyed  it  with  dissatis- 
faction. "Write  what  you  like,"  he  had 
said;  "I  shall  know  what  it  means." 
Yes,— but  suppose  he  did  not  under- 
stand? Suppose  he  was  afraid  to 
understand?  He  might  think  It  was 
really  no  more  than  an  inquiry  after 
his  cold— that  cold!  Peggie  never 
seemed  to  get  away  from  the  thought 
of  it.  She  added  a  very  short  post- 
script; "I  have  changed  my  mind." 
Her  cheeks  were  scarlet  as  she  wrote 
the  sheet;  then  she  sealed  it  up  in  a 
great  hurry,  and  when  she  heard  the 
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door  open,  she  hid  the  envelope  under 
the  blotting  paper.  It  was  only  the 
doctor  with  his  daily  report;  she  wished 
he  would  go  away. 

"A  good  deal  better,"  he  repeated,  as 
he  went  out  again.  "Oh,  undoubtedly, 
a  good  deal  better.  You  will  soon  be 
relieved  from  all  anxiety." 

She  hoped  so;  certainly,  she  hoped 
so;  but  it  would  be  four  or  five  days 
before  an  answer  could  come  all  the 
way  from  the  furthest  corner  of  Hol- 
land. There  were  times  when  she 
could  not  help  being  terribly  afraid 
that,  after  all,  it  might  be  better  so.  If 
only  Hendrik  had  not  said  that!  She 
slipped  out  by  herself,  against  all 
rules,  to  post  the  letter;  she  would  not 
trust  it  in  the  nearest  pillar,  but  walked 
to  the  district  office  and  stretched  her 
hand  out  a  dozen  times  to  the  gaping 
mouth  before  she  let  the  little  envelope 
slip  out  of  sight.  And  no  sooner  was 
it  beyond  her  reach,  than  she  snatched 
after  it  with  a  little  moan  of  distress. 
Vor  after  all,  It  was  a  terrible  thing  for 
a  girl  to  do;  only  when  you  had  prom- 
ised and  when  Hendrik  was  such  a 
dear,  stupid,  awkward  boy— here  she 
began  to  laugh  till  she  found  some  one 
was  staring  at  her;  and  fled  home  in  a 
fright,  to  wait  and  remember. 

It  was  five  long  days  before  tne 
answer  came;  and  when  it  did  arrive, 
she  sat  for  a  long  while  with  it  in  her 
hand,  dreaming.  Then  the  doctor 
came  in,  and  talked  about  her  uncle; 
and  she  listened  to  him  dutifully,  with 
a  sincere  attempt  to  feel  that  it  con- 
cerned her.  But  since  there  had  never 
been  any  tie  between  them  save  the 
mere  habit  of  a  dependence  that  was  al- 
ways made  galling,  her  thoughts  wan- 
dered in  spite  of  herself,  and  the  doc- 
tor's benevolent  face  looked  at  her  in- 
congruously from  that  environment  of 
rose-bushes,  of  white-tipped  mountains 
and  sun-filled  sky,  whither  she  had  re- 
treated. Presently,  when  she  was 
alone  again,  she  forgot  everything  but 
that  sunny  corner  In  the  lap  of  the  hills 
where  the  scent  of  flowers  hung  con- 
stantly In  the  sleepy  air;  and  where  It 
had  been  so  easy  to  laugh,  and  be 
happy,  and  to  be  well  and  strong,— as 


strong  as  Hendrik  with  his  great 
shoulders.  And  how  he  had  taken  her 
by  surprise,  that  last  day  in  the  gar- 
den! He  had  done  it  so,— so  awk- 
wardly; yes,  it  had  been  so  like  Hen- 
drik, and  with  the  scratches  all  down 
his  face,  too.  Peggie  laughed  so  hap- 
pily that  she  cried  a  little  also  as  she 
recalled  it;  what  a  little  ignorant  goose 
she  had  been;  but  it  was  all  his  fault, 
—why,  she  had  not  even  thought  he 
was  in  earnest!  And  it  was  only  at  the 
station  that  his  eyes  had  made  her 
understand— dear  stupid  Hendrik,  why 
had  he  never  looked  at  her  like  that  be- 
fore? 

And  then  he  had  said  it  might  be 
better  so.  Ah,  if  only  she  could  forget 
that!  But  some  day  soon  she  would 
scold  him  for  it;  It  was  such  a  horrid 
thing  to  think,  he  who  was  so  big  and 
strong  that  certainly  there  could  be 
nothing  the  matter  with  him.  And  of 
course  a  cold,— even  if  you  called  It  a 
chill— was  nothing.  But  she  would 
scold  him  for  it,  and  he  would  go 
South  again  this  winter,  and  perhaps,— 
who  knows?— she  would  be  there  to  take 
care  of  him  and  to  prevent  him  from 
going  out  in  the  sunset  hoar  to  say 
good-bye  to  foolish  little  girls. 

But  how  funny  it  had  been,  that  last 
sight  of  him!  She  remembered  his 
long  legs  sprawling  on  the  platform, 
and,— yes,  she  remembered  the  little 
yellow  rosebud  that  had  fallen  by  his 
side.  But  in  spite  of  that,  it  had  really 
been  an  unromantic  farewell. 

She  opened  the  envelope  at  last,  ten- 
derly, smiling  to  think  that  she  did  not 
know  his  handwriting;  and  kissing  it, 
with  a  little  laugh  at  herself,  where  his 
hands  must  have  touched  it.  Then,— 
her  own  letter  dropped  out,  sealed,  as 
she  had  sent  it,  wrapped  in  a  half -sheet 
of  paper,  with  a  few  blurred  lines  writ- 
ten across  It.  And  besides  there  was  a 
little  withered  rose. 

Peggie  stared  at  the  paper  for  a 
while,  and  wondered  vaguely  why  she 
could  not  understand.  *'It  was  better 
so,"  his  mother  wrote;  "he  could  not 
have  lived  long."  He  had  said  that, 
too;  he  had  meant  that  And  then  he 
had  tumbled  on  to  the  platform,— he  al- 
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ways     did      tumble— and      with 
scratches  all  down  his  face! 

She  began  to  laugh,  because  there 
was  something  in  her  'throat  that 
choked  her.  She  was  sure  that  Hen- 
drik  could  not  have  known  how  to  die 
becomingly.  "He  must  have  been— so 
—ridiculously— awkward— about  it!" 
she  gasped. 

When  one  laughs  like  this,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  stop.  But  then  It  would  be  a 
long  time  before  Peggie  would  laugh 
again. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  TRUE  NATURE  OF  "FALSETTO." 

It  is  the  object  of  the  following  pages 
to  show  that  behind  the  familiar  term 
"falsetto"  a  great  truth  lies  concealed 
—a  truth  which  Is  of  much  importance, 
not  only  to  the  musician  and  the  sci- 
entist, but  also  to  the  general  public. 
A£  commonly  employed,  the  word  may 
be  said  to  denote  that  kind  of  voice 
with  which  a  man  can  imitate  the  voice 
of  a  woman.  The  highest  authorities 
on  the  sabject  of  voice  production  hold 
two  opinions  concerning  this  voice. 
Some  look  upon  it  as  an  unnatural  or 
artificial  voice,  and  say  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  used  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever.  Others  maintain 
that  it  is  one  of  two  or  more  vocal 
registers,  and  Is  perfectly  natural,  but 
intended  by  nature  to  be  employed  only 
for  a  few  notes  at  the  top  of  the  male 
voice.  The  latter  of  these  opinions  is 
undoubtedly  the  more  reasonable  and 
the  more  defensible,  but  neither  of 
them  is  consistent  with  facts.  The  ex- 
periments which  I  have  made  with  the 
so-called  falsetto  during  the  last  five 
or  six  years  render  each  of  them  un- 
tenable. It  seems  strange  that  in  this 
pre-eminently  scientific  age  no  such  ex- 
periments should  ever  have  been  made 
by  others.  Yet  this  would  appear  to  be 
the  case;  or,  at  any  rate,  if  similar  ex- 
periments  have  been  carried  out  before, 
they  have,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  been 
made  public. 
Many  years  before  these  experiments 
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commenced  I  had  formed  a  very  def- 
inite and  decided  opinion  as  to  the  char- 
acter and  capabilities  of  the  so-called 
falsetto.  This  was  owing  to  certain 
experiences  with  my  own  voice.  The 
conclusions,  however,  which  at  that 
time  forced  themselves  upon  me  were 
of  so  startling  a  nature,  and  so  utterly 
at  variance  with  all  that  I  had  ever 
read  or  heard  on  the  subject,  that  I  felt 
the  impossibility  of  getting  them  ac- 
cepted, and  therefore  the  uselessness 
of  making  them  known,  until,  by  ex- 
periments with  other  voices,  I  had  fur- 
nished myself  with  further  evidence  of 
their  correctness.  Opportunities  of 
thus  verifying  my  conclusions  did  not 
present  themselves  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1890  that  I  was  enabled  to  begin  the 
series  of  experiments  to  which  I  now 
wish  to  direct  attention.  The  result  of 
these  experiments  was  such  as  to 
fully  confirm  me  in  the  views  which  I 
had  long  entertained,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  remarkable  fact  that  by 
bringing  down  the  so-called  falsetto  to 
within  a  few  notes  of  the  bottom  of 
the  vocal  compass,  and  by  exercising 
it  frequently  and  persistently,  it  is  pos- 
sible at  this  low  pitch  to  gradually 
strengthen  and  develop  it  until  it  ac- 
quires all  the  robustness  of  the  ordi- 
nary "chest  voice."  When  this  process 
of  development  is  completed,  the  voice 
may  be  said  to  be  entirely  transformed. 
The  old  "chest  voice"  is  discarded,  and 
in  place  of  the  two  registers  of  which 
the  voice  formerly  consisted  there  is 
now  only  one  register,  which  extends 
from  one  extremity  of  the  voice  to  the 
other.  This  new  voice,  while  as  re- 
gards strength  and  volume  of  tone  it 
bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  dis- 
carded "chest  voice,"  for  which  it  may 
easily  be  mistaken,  differs  from  it  In 
three  important  particulars:  firstly  in 
the  peculiar  beauty  and  sweetness  of 
its  quality,  secondly  in  its  exceptionally 
extended  compass,  and  thirdly  in  the 
perfect  ease  with  which  it  can  be  car- 
ried to  its  upper  limit. 

One  of  the  voices  with  which  I  was 
most  successful  was  that  of  a  young 
man  of  about  slx-and-twenty  years  of 
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age,  who  when  he  came  to  me  had  al- 
ready had  some  little  training.  His 
voice,  which  was  tenor,  consisted  of 
the  two  registers  commonly  known  as 
"chest  voice"  and  falsetto.  The 
"break"  between  these  two  registers 
was  quite  conspicuous,  and  the  diffi- 
culty in  producing  the  upper  notes  of 
the  "chest"  register  was  unmistakable. 
He  had  been  taught  to  exercise  the 
"chest  voice"  and  let  the  so-called  fal- 
setto alone.  I  advised  him  to  do  ex-, 
actly  the  reverse.  On  getting  him  to 
bring  the  upper  register  down  as  far  as 
G  in  the  fourth  space  of  the  bass  stave, 
nearly  an  octave  lower  than  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  any  practical  use,  I 
found  it,  as  was  to  be  expected,  ex- 
ceedingly weak  and  "breathy."  Below 
that  point  it  was  little  better  than  a 
whisper.  On  this  weak  and  "breathy" 
voice  he  now  began  to  work  under  my 
directions,  by  means  principally  of  oc- 
tave and  arpeggio  exercises.  After 
about  three  months  of  regular  and  dili- 
gent practice,  a  very  remarkable  in- 
crease of  strength  was  observable  in 
all  the  notes  as  far  down  as  the  G  just 
mentioned.  These  notes  had  lost  their 
falsetto  character,  and  had  begun  to 
sound  like  "chest"  notes.  In  a  few 
more  months  the  improvement  had  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  lower  notes  as  far 
as  the  low  D.  Thus  the  development 
process  went  on  until,  in  less  than  a 
year,  the  transformation  was  complete. 
*The  old  "chest  voice"  had  been  entirely 
discarded  and  superseded,  and  in  its 
place  was  what  may  be  described  as  a 
new  kind  of  "chest  voice,"  with  an 
available  compass  of  two  octaves  and  a 
fourth,  extending  from  the  low  A  fiat 
to  the  high  D  flat,  every  note  strong 
and  of  good  quality,  and  every  note 
produced  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the 
so-called  falsetto. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  young 
man  who  came  to  me  from  Scotland. 
His  also  was  a  tenor  voice.  When  I 
first  saw  him  he  had  come  to  London 
only  on  a  visit.  He  had  been  exercis- 
ing his  voice  on  the  method  of  the  late 
Emil  Behnke.  In  this  method,  as 
many  of  my  readers  are  probably 
aware,  the  terms  "thick"  and     "thin" 


register  are  used  instead  of  the  terms 
"chest  voice"  and  falsetto.  Following 
out  the  principles  there  laid  down,  he 
had  been  employing  the  thick  register 
for  the  lower  three-fourths  of  his  voice 
and  the  thin  register  for  the  upper 
fourth.  I  told  him  that,  In  my  opinion, 
every  time  he  exercised  the  thick  regis- 
ter he  undid  the  good  that  was  done  by 
the  exercise  of  the  thin  register,  and 
that  the  only  way  to  develop  his  voice 
fully  was  to  take  the  thin  register  all 
the  way  down.  He  could  not  bring 
himself  to  believe  this  all  at  once;  con- 
sequently, when  he  got  back  to  Scot- 
land, while  he  so  far  followed  my  ad- 
vice as  to  use  the  thin  register  much 
lower  down  than  formerly,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  employ  the  thick  register  for 
the  middle  and  lower  portion  of  his 
voice.  The  result  of  this  was  that,  al- 
though the  thin  register  was  consid- 
erably strengthened,  a  complete  devel- 
opment of  the  voice  was  prevented. 
Subsequently  he  returned  to  London 
and  put  himself  regularly  under  my  in- 
struction. He  then  gave  up  the  exer- 
cise of  the  thick  register  altogether, 
and  in  course  of  time  succeeded  in 
making  another  thick  register  out  of 
the  thin  one,  thus  proving  not  only  the 
impropriety  of  these  terms  themselves, 
but  also  the  unsoundness  of  the  pseudo- 
scientific  theory  which  brought  them 
into  vogue. 

These  two  cases  may  be  taken  as 
specimens  of  others  which  have  been 
treated  in  a  similar  way  with  a  similar 
result.  In  each  case  the  mode  of  pro- 
duction which  I  have  caused  to  be  em- 
ployed throughout  the  whole  compass 
of  the  voice  has  been  that  of  the  so- 
called  falsetto.  In  one  or  two  cases 
this  kind  of  voice  was  called,  by  the 
pupil's  former  teacher,  either  "head 
voice"  or  "thin  register,"  and  the  pupil 
had  been  allowed  to  use  it  for  a  few 
notes  at  the  top  of  his  compass.  But  in 
the  majority  of  cases  former  teachers 
had  called  it  falsetto,  and  had  abso- 
lutely forbidden  its  use. 

Interspersed  with  the  successful 
cases,  there  have,  of  course,  been  many 
failures.  There  has  also  been  a  con- 
siderable   number    of    what  may    be 
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called  partial  successes.  Some  of  rue 
failures  were  cases  in  which  pupi*s 
were  prevented  by  their  business  pur- 
suits from  getting  regular  and  suffi- 
cient practice,  but  most  of  them  were 
those  of  young  men  who  lacked  the 
necessary  patience  and  perseverance. 
Several  of  the  partial  successes  were 
men  over  forty  years  of  age.  In  these 
and  some  other  cases  complete  success 
seemed  to  be  unattainable.  Neverthe- 
less, they  proved  of  great  value,  for 
they  served  to  make  plain  another  re- 
markable and  apparently  unknown 
fact— viz.,  that  the  so-called  falsetto 
not  only  strengthens  that  voice  itself, 
but  is  beneficial  to  the  "chest  voice"' 
also.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  its 
exercise  to  any  great  extent  is  produc- 
tive of  serious  injury  to  the  "chest 
voice,"  and  the  assertion  has  been 
made,  and  is  endorsed  by  high  au- 
thority, that,  if  it  be  exercised  exclu 
sively,  the  "chest  voice"  will  be  en- 
tirely destroyed.  There  is  not  a  vestige 
of  truth  in  this  assertion.  The  many 
careful  and  prolonged  experiments 
which  I  have  made  disprove  it  com- 
pletely; and  not  only  do  they  do  thl*, 
but  they  also  show  that,  while  the  so- 
called  falsetto  is  improved  by  being  ex- 
ercised, the  "chest  voice"  is  improved 
by  being  let  alone. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  ref- 
erence must  now  be  made.  It  is  com- 
monly taught  and  believed  that  every 
adult  male  voice  possesses  by  nature 
at  least  two  registers.  In  the  course  of 
my  investigations,  however,  I  have  met 
with  untrained  voices,  both  tenors  and 
basses,  which  possess  only  one  register 
—voices  which  nature  has  taken  the 
liberty  of  making  In  her  own  way,  in 
defiance  of  all  the  great  authorities, 
and  in  utter  disregard  of  all  their  pet 
theories.  Of  course  it  may  be  asserted 
that  these  voices  do  possess  separate 
registers,  but  they  are  so  well  blended 
that  no  "break"  is  perceptible,  and 
therefore  they  appear  to  have  one  reg- 
ister only.  But  if  we  wish  to  discover 
the  truth,  we  must  take  facts  as  we 
find  them,  not  imagine  or  invent  then, 
to  suit  our  own  theories.  Now  ft  is 
certainly  a  fact  that  there  are  alult 
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male  voices  in  which,  even  when  ex- 
amined with  the  aid  of  the  laryngo- 
scope, no  "break"  can  be  detected  at 
any  point  throughout  their  entire  com- 
pass. We  have  this  fact  recorded  by 
Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  in  his  work,  "The 
Hygiene  of  the  Vocal  Organs,"  al- 
though it  in  no  way  supports  the  theory 
which  he  himself  favors.  If,  then, 
there  are  voices  In  which  no  "break"  or 
change  of  production  can  be  found, 
even  when  the  laryngoscope  is  brought 
into  operation  and  the  ear  is  assisted 
by  the  eye,  there  is  surely  some  reason 
for  assuming  that,  in  these  cases,  no 
"break"  or  change  exists.  Perhaps  H 
may  be  said  that  physiology  teaches  us 
that  there  are,  and  must  be,  separate 
registers.  This  is  a  common  supposi- 
tion, but  it  is  a  mistake.  Physiology 
teaches  us  nothing  of  the  kind.  Physi- 
ologists have  to  deal  with  the  fact  that 
most  voices  possess  separate  registers, 
and  they  try  to  account  for  It;  but,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  mechanism  of 
the  larynx  to  show  the  necessity  for 
more  than  one  mode  of  production,  and 
no  physiologist  has  ever  yet  succeeded 
In  satisfactorily  explaining  how  it  is 
that  these  separate  registers  exist. 

The  voices  which  nature  has  made 
with  only  one  register,  by  a  secret  proc- 
ess of  her  own,  are  exceptionally  fine 
voices,  and  in  adult  males  they  uave 
the  peculiarity  that  they  seem  to  be  oil 
"chest-voice."  But  there  is  one  strik- 
ing difference  between  this  and  the  or- 
dinary "chest  voice"— it  can  be  carried 
with  perfect  ease  to  the  highest  limit 
of  the  voice.  Now  the  question  arises, 
how  is  this  kind  of  voice  produced?  In 
answer  to  this  question  I  point  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing similar  voices  by  employing 
throughout  the  whole  compass  of  the 
voice  that  mode  of  production  whicn  is 
used  for  the  so-called  falsetto.  Here 
then,  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  the  clue 
to  Nature's  secret  process.  The  un- 
trained voices  which  by  nature  seem  to 
possess— and,  as  I  believe,  do  possess— 
only  one  register,  owe  their  excep- 
tionally fine  condition  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  speaking  voice  is  and  al- 
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ways  has  been  produced;  and  the  re- 
sult of  my  own  experiments  and 
investigations  is  to  force  me  Irresistibly 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  mechanism 
by  which  this  speaking  voice  is  pro- 
duced is  simply  and  solely  that  which 
is  employed  in  the  production  of  the 
so-called  falsetto. 

If  this  conclusion  be  true,  and  I  fail 
to  see  how  it  can  be  successfully  dis- 
puted, then  the  question,  What  is  fal- 
setto? which  has  always  been  a  puzzle 
to  the  physiologist,  may  be  satisfac- 
torily answered.  Falsetto  is  the  re- 
mains of  a  voice  a  portion  of  which  has 
been  wrongly  produced,  and  the 
wrongly  produced  portion  is  not  the 
falsetto  itself,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, but  that  portion  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  "chest  voice."  Signor 
Garcia,  in  his  "Hints  on  Singing,"  says 
that  falsetto  is  a  remnant  of  the  boy's 
voice.  This  is  perfectly  true,  although 
the  majority  of  professional  singers 
and  many  teachers  of  singing  are  quite 
unaware  of  it  But  it  is  not  the  whole 
truth.  Falsetto  is  not  only  a  remnant 
of  the  boy's  voice,  but  it  is  a  remnant 
of  the  rightly  produced  voice.  More- 
over, in  every  case  where  it  exists  as 
a  separate  register  it  Is  the  only  rightly 
produced  voice. 

That  the  theory  of  voice  production 
which  this  view  involves  is  a  strange 
and  startling  theory  to  propound  is 
not  to  be  denied.  But  I  have  brought 
forward  some  strange  and  startling 
facts,  and  these  facts  cannot,  I  believe, 
be  accounted  for  by  any  other  theory. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Strong  and  conclusive 
as  these  facts  appear  to  me,  they  are 
not  the  only  facts  by  which  the  theory 
may  be  supported.  Others  may  be 
noted  which  point  plainly  in  the  same 
direction.  There  are  many  musical 
men  who  had  good  voices  when  they 
were  boys,  but  have  anything  but  good 
voices  now.  These  men  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  the  kind  of  voice  which 
they  formerly  used  when  they  sang 
soprano  as  children,  and  are  well 
aware  that,  whatever  were  the  me- 
chanical means  by  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, the  mode  of  production  was  ex- 
actly the  same  as    that    which    they 
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would  now  employ  if  they  wished  to 
produce  the  voice  which  is  called  fal- 
setto. In  other  words,  they  are  fully 
conscious  of  the  fact,  already  referred 
to,  that  the  falsetto  of  their  present 
voice  is  the  remains  of  their  former 
soprano  voice,  while  the  voice  which 
they  now  use  both  in  speaking  and  in 
singing  is  obtained  by  a  mode  of  pro- 
duction which  was  not  natural  to  them 
as  children,  but  was  acquired  at  or 
about  the  period  of  change  from  boy- 
hood to  manhood.  Some  boys  un- 
doubtedly acquire  the  power  of  produc- 
ing the  so-called  "chest  voice"  at  an 
earlier  period  than  this,  but  they  are 
not  usually  the  boys  who  have  good 
soprano  voices.  I  think  I  may  safely 
say,  with  regard  to  really  good  boy 
sopranos,  that  while  a  few  of  them 
may  use  this  "chest  voice"  for  their 
lowest  notes,  most  of  the  best  among 
them  do  not  use  it  at  all.  It  is  a  mode 
of  production  about  which  they  know 
nothing  and  of  which  they  feel  no  need. 
This  being  the  case,  I  would  ask  the 
anatomist  and  physiologist  what  is 
there  about  the  mechanism  of  the 
larynx  to  show  tnat  when  the  boy 
singer  becomes  a  man  he  should  change 
his  mode  of  production  for  the  whole, 
or  nearly  the  whole,  of  his  voice?  Is 
there  any  difference,  so  far  as  the 
mechanism  or  muscular  action  Is  con- 
cerned, between  the  larynx  of  a  boy 
and  the  larynx  of  a  man?  If  so,  all  the 
books  that  I  have  studied  on  the  sub- 
ject have  failed  to  mention  it.  That 
it  increases  greatly  and  rapidly  in  size 
at  the  age  of  puberty  is,  of  course,  well 
known.  But  if  the  mechanism  contin- 
ues the  same,  why  should  the  mode  of  ' 
production  be  changed?  If  a  boy,  by 
employing  certain  muscles  of  his 
larynx  In  a  certain  way,  develops  a 
good  voice,  it  is  surely  in  accordance 
with  true  physiological  principles  that 
he  should  continue,  as  he  grows  Into 
manhood,  to  use  these  same  muscles  In 
the  same  way  with  the  same  satisfac- 
tory result! 

Now  my  contention  is  that  the  men 
singers  who  possess  the  best  voices  did 
develop  them  in  this  way.  They  may 
not  use  them  so  at  the  present    time. 
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Many  of  them  certainly  do  not;  but 
that  is  the  consequence  of  the  training 
they  have  received,  training  which  did 
not  commence  until  long  after  Nature 
had  completed  her  process  of  develop- 
ment. It  is  a  curious  confirmation  of 
this  view  that  if  you  ask  these  men 
about  their  voices,  if  you  inquire  what 
Is  the  difference  as  regards  production 
between  the  voice  which  they  possess 
now  and  that  which  they  possessed 
when  they  were  boys,  they  will  tell  you 
that  they  are  not  conscious  of  any  radi- 
cal change.  Most  of  them  will  not 
have  any  clear  recollection  of  their 
former  voice,  or  of  the  kind  of  feeling 
they  had  in  producing  it;  but  if  you 
happen  to  meet  with  one  who  has,  he 
will  declare  to  you  that  his  voice 
merely  got  gradually  lower  in  pitch 
and  heavier  in  quality,  and  that  he  is 
using  the  same  mode  of  production 
now  as  he  used  then. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that,  if  this 
theory  be  true,  every  adult  male  singer 
who  is  being  taught  on  any  of  the  rec- 
ognized systems  of  the  present  day  is 
of  necessity  trained  wrongly.  That 
very  large  n ambers  of  singers  are  being 
trained  wrongly  there  can,  I  think,  be 
little  doubt.  Indeed  it  is  matter  of 
common  observation.  But  some  teach- 
ers, like  some  preachers,  are  better 
than  their  creed,  and,  while  they  are 
wrong  in  theory,  they  are  sometimes 
right  In  practice.  Among  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  such  teachers  are  those  who 
make  great  use  of  what  they  call  "head 
voice."  Under  this  name  they  some- 
times, though  not  always,  cause  to  be 
trained  downwards  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  that  part  of  the  voice 
which,  so  far  as  its  mode  of  production 
is  concerned,  is  identical  with  the  so- 
called  falsetto.  That  is  to  say,  when 
this  kind  of  voice  is  fairly  strong  and 
good  they  call  it  "head  voice,"  and  tell 
their  pupils  to  use  it;  but  when  it  is 
weak  and  effeminate  they  call  it  fal- 
setto, maintain  that  It  is  a  different 
kind  of  voice  altogether,  look  upon  it 
as  something  unnatural,  and  tell  their 
pupils  not  to  use  it.  In  these  cases  an- 
other kind  of  "head  voice"  is  used— viz., 
a  sort  of  modified  and  restrained  "chest 


voice,"  obtained  by  extreme  elevation 
of  the  soft  palate.  But  even  when  they 
employ  the  right  kind  of  "head  voice," 
which  is  really  identical  with  the  so- 
called  falsetto,  they  fail  to  perceive  its 
true  character.  They  treat  it  simply  as 
one  of  two  registers,  both  of  which  are 
to  be  exercised,  and  when  they  have 
carried  it  down  to  a  certain  point  they 
endeavor  to  unite  it  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible with  the  so-called  "chest"  reg- 
ister. Sometimes,  however,  they  carry 
it  right  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
voice  without  knowing  it,  and  thus  suc- 
ceed in  making  a  perfect  voice  by  an 
Imperfect  method. 

There  are  also  other  cases  In  which 
the  adult  male  voice  may  be  properly 
trained  upon  a  wrong  method.  These 
are  the  cases  already  referred  to,  in 
which  the  voice  has  been  fully  devel- 
oped by  Nature.  Such  a  voice  will 
have,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  all  the  ro- 
bustness of  the  ordinary  "chest  voice," 
although  it  is  produced  In  a  different 
manner.  It  is  true  that;  even  in  this 
splendid  condition,  it  may  be  seriously 
injured  by  a  false  method  of  training, 
although  it  cannot  be  destroyed.  Bat  a 
wise  and  cautious  teacher  may  be  con- 
tent to  let  it  remain  as  it  is.  He  will 
perceive  at  once  that  It  is  not  produced 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  will  see  no 
reason  for  altering  the  mode  of  pro- 
duction. 

Of  course  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the 
theory  here  put  forward  were  accepted, 
it  would  necessitate  a  revolution  In  the 
art  of  voice  training.  For  this  reason, 
however  true  It  may  be,  and  however 
cogent  and  convincing  are  the  argu- 
ments in  its  favor,  it  is  sure  to  meet 
with  strenuous  opposition.  It  will 
probably  be  turned  into  ridicule-  A 
newly  discovered  truth  often  appears 
ridiculous  to  minds  unprepared  to  re- 
ceive it.  It  will  also,  no  doubt,  be  de- 
cried and  denounced  as  involving  most 
dangerous  and  pernicious  doctrine, 
which  ought  at  once  to  be  put  down 
and  stamped  out.  There  are  always 
some  persons  of  a  choleric  disposition 
and  with  minds  impervious  to  reason 
who,  confidently  believing  themselves 
to  be  the  sole  depositc  rles  of  the  trum 
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Anne  Murray. 


as  well  as  its  divinely  appointed  guar- 
dians, are  ready  to  burn  the  heretic 
who  ventures  to  call  any  article  of 
their  creed  in  question.  Such  persons, 
however,  have  little  power  or  Influence 
in  the  present  age  of  scientific  enlight- 
enment, and  hardly  need  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  I  turn  from  them 
'  to  persons  of  a  different  stamp,  to  the 
leaders  of  thought  and  progress,  to 
men  of  open  mind  and  dispassionate 
judgment.  These  I  invite  to  examine 
and  weigh  the  evidence  which  is  here 
placed  before  them.  I  do  not  ask  them 
to  accept  the  theory  for  which  I  am 
contending.  I  merely  ask  them  to  in- 
quire into  it.  If  they  will  do  this,  the 
opposition  which  is  sure  to  be  raised  by 
ignorance,  prejudice,  and  self-interest 
may  prevail  for*  a  time,  but  I  shall  have 
no  fear  of  the  ultimate  result. 

E.  Davidson  Palmer. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
A2tNE  MURRAY. 

A  ROYALIST   LADY.      1622-1699. 

In  one  of  the  modest  brown  volumes 
of  the  Camden  Society,  which  contain 
so  much  of  the  raw  material  of  history, 
a  fragment  of  autobiography  has  been 
preserved,  written  by  Anne  Murray, 
when  in  her  calm  and  devout  old  age  she 
looked  back  upon  the  stormy  scenes  of 
her  girlhood.  Mr.  Nichols,  the  editor  of 
her  papers,  calls  her  "the  Miss  Nightin- 
gale of  her  time,"  and  although  this 
seems  a  wholly  exaggerated  estimate, 
they  had  kindred  tastes,  and,  in  nurs- 
ing the  wounded  after  the  battle  of 
Dunbar,  Anne  Murray  displayed  on  a 
small  scale  some  of  the  qualities  of  head 
and  heart  which  have  made  Florence 
Nightingale  illustrious. 

In  happy  days  Anne  Murray  was  the 
liveliest  and  most  charming  of  compan- 
ions, and  there  was  a  reserve  of 
strength  about  her  which  inspired  even 
strangers  with  an  instinctive  reliance 
upon  her  courage  and  self-control  in 
times  of  distress  and  danger.  Attached 
by  the   closest   ties   to   the    court   of 


Henrietta  Maria,  and  worshipping  the 
royal  family  with  a  devotion  which  a 
colder  age  would  deem  rank  idolatry, 
she  was  brought  up  as  strictly  as  any 
Puritan  maiden.  She  was  too  earnest 
and  simple  for  the  elaborate  flirtations 
and  fantastic  exchange  of  compliments 
in  which  many  of  her  companions  de- 
lighted; it  was  to  her  a  matter  of  regret 
that  the  frank  sisterly  friendship  she 
was  ready  to  extend  to  men  often  called 
forth  declarations  of  love  to  which  she 
was  unable  to  respond.  By  her  own 
account  she  had  not  the  smallest  preten- 
sion to  beauty,  but  her  personal  charm 
must  have  been  great,  for  all  men  and 
most  women  who  had  to  do  with  her 
became  her  devoted  humble  servants. 

There  was  no  hint  of  coming  trouble 
when  Anne  Murray  was  born  on  Jan- 
uary 4, 1622,  into  a  family  as  happy  and 
prosperous  as  any  in  England.  Her 
father,  Thomas  Murray,  was  high  in  the 
favor  of  King  James,  who  had  ap- 
pointed him  tutor  to  the  little  Prince 
Charles,  aged  five,  while  his  friend  Sir 
Adam  Newton  filled  the  same  position 
in  the  household  of  Prince  Henry. 
When  the  elder  brother  died,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's office  became  a  more  important 
one,  and  as  the  young  prince  grew  up  he 
merged  his  duties  as  tutor  in  those  of  a 
trusted  secretary.  Strongly  Protestant- 
in  nis  sympathies,  he  incurred  the  king's 
displeasure  for  his  supposed  hostility  to 
the  Spanish  match,  and  was  actually 
sent  to  the  Tower;  but  his  master,  anx- 
ious to  compensate  him  for  a  moment's 
fretfulness,  gave  him  some  months 
later  the  coveted  post  of  provost  of  Eton 
College.  There  he  entertained  the  mag- 
nificent Buckingham  and  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  the  foremost  men  of  the 
time— scholars,  poets,  and  divines;  in  the 
midst  of  his  busy  and  useful  life  he  died 
from  the  effects  of  a  surgical  operation, 
in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His 
widow  removed  to  a  house  in  St.  Mar- 
tin's Lane,  her  youngest  child,  Anne, 
being  still  an  infant.  Mistress  Jane 
Murray,  a  Drummond  by  birth,  claim- 
ing kinship  with  the  Earls  of  Perth,  had 
inherited  from  her  fighting  ancestors  a 
masterful  spirit,  and  so  tough  a  Scotch 
will  that  she  must  have  been  landed  in 
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hopeless  obstinacy  but  for  a  clearness 
of  intellect  which  left  her  open  to  argu- 
ment. She  had  a  fortune  of  her  own, 
and,  as  Anne  gratefully  records,  she 
spared  no  expense  in  her  children's 
education:  "My  mother  paid  masters 
for  teaching  my  sister  and  mee  to  write, 
speake  French,  play  on  the  lute  and 
rirginalls  and  dance,  and  kept  a  gentle- 
woman to  teach  us  all  kinds  of  needle- 
work, which  shews  I  was  not  brought 
up  in  an  idle  life,  .  .  .  but  my  mother's 
greatest  care  was  to  instruct  us  from 
our  infancy  to  begin  and  end  the  day 
with  prayer,  and  orderly  every  morn- 
ing to  read  the  Bible  and  ever  to  keepe 
the  church  as  often  as  there  was  occa- 
sion to  meet  there,  either  for  prayers  or 
preaching.  So  that  for  many  years 
together,  I  was  seldom  or  never  absent 
from  divine  service  at  5  a'clocke  in  the 
morning  in  summer,  and  6  a'clocke  in 
the  winter  till  the  usurped  power  putt 
a  restraint  to  that  publicke  worship  so 
long  owned  and  continued  in  the  Church 
of  England;  where  I  bless  God,  I  had 
my  education  and  the  example  of  a  good 
Mother,  who  kept  constantt  to  her  owne 
parish  church,  and  had  always  a  great 
respect  for  the  ministers  under  wncse 
charge  shee  was  ...  to  whom  I  was  so 
observant  that  as  long  as  shee  lived  1 
doe  nott  remember  that  I  made  a  visitt 
to  the  neerest  neibour  or  went  any- 
where withoutt  her  liberty."  Anne's 
brothers,  Charles  and  William,  were 
taken  into  King  Charles's  service;  her 
eldest  sister  married  Sir  Henry  Newton, 
son  of  old  Sir  Adam;  and  her  mother 
was  twice  entrusted  with  the  charge  of 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Princess 
Elizabeth  "by  the  Queenes'  Majestic," 
first  when  Henrietta  Maria  took  the 
young  princess  royal  to  Holland,  and 
later  when  their  governess  died,  "the 
Countess  of  Eoxbury  (who  owned  my 
mother  for  cousin)."  The  Murray  girls 
naturally  mixed  in  the  best  society  of 
the  day;  when  any  of  their  Scottish 
friends  or  kinsmen  had  a  suit  to  urge, 
or  a  service  to  render  at  court,  they 
were  made  cordially  welcome  under 
Mrs.  Murray's  roof,  and  Anm>  thus 
formed  friendships  which  proved  in- 
valuable to  her  in  later  times.      Her 


sister  Lady  Newton's  beautiful  home  at 
Charlton,  near  Woolwich,  was  always 
open  to  her,  and  when  there  her  con- 
stant "friend  and  bedfellow"  was  a 
namesake,  the  daughter  of  Lord  How- 
ard; indeed  the  gtrls  were  "seldome 
asunder  att  London."  Anne,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  singularly  discreet  and 
grave  in  manner.  She  says  of  herself, 
"though  I  loved  entertainments  and  to 
walk  in  the  Spring  Gardens  (before  it 
grew  something  scandalous  by  the 
abuse  of  some)  yett  I  cannot  remember 
three  times  that  ever  I  wentt  with  any 
man  besides  my  brothers;  and  if  I  did 
my  sisters  or  others  better  than  myself e 
was  with  me."  Having  heard  some  fine 
gentlemen  "telling  what  ladys  they  had 
waited  on  to  plays,  and  how  much  it 
had  cost  them,  I  resolved  none  should 
say  the  same  of  me;  and  I  was  the  first 
that  proposed  and  practised  itt,  for 
three  or  four  of  us  going  together  with- 
out any  man,  and  each  one  paying  for 
herself  by  giving  the  money  to  the  foot- 
man who  waited  on  us,  and  he  gave  itt 
in  the  playhouse." 

This  reserve  was  naturally  relaxed  in 
favor  of  her  friend's  brother,  Thomas 
Howard,  "lately  come  out  of  France," 
with  whom  she  enjoyed  six  months  of 
pleasant  and  intimate  companionship. 
The  Civil  War  had  broken  out  by  this 
time;  her  brother-in-law,  Sir  Henry 
Newton,  "had  been  long  from  home  in 
attendance  on  the  king  for  whose  ser- 
vice hee  had  raised  a  troope  of  horse 
upon  his  own  expense,  for  which  his 
estate  was  sequestred,"  and  with  diffi- 
culty Lady  Newton  had  got  liberty  to 
live  in  her  own  house  on  a  fifth  part  of 
their  income.  My  Lord  Howard  had 
been  so  obliging  to  Mrs.  Murray,  as  to 
use  his  interest  with  the  Parliament  to 
prevent  the  ruin  of  her  son's  house  and 
kin,  and  she  knew  that  he  had  set  his 
heart  on  a  marriage  for  his  son  and  heir, 
"with  a  rich  citizen's  daughter,  not 
being  able  to  provide  him  with  an  ade- 
quate fortune  unless  he  should  ruin  his 
younger  children." 

Anne's  friends  already  guessed  that 
"there  would  be  something  more  than 
ordinary  betwixt  her  and  Mr.  Howard, 
which    they    Judged    from    her    great 
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friendship  with  his  sister,"  but  to  her- 
self it  was  a  painful  surprise  when  Mr. 
Howard,  failing  in  his  attempts  to  see 
her  alone,  sent  "a  young  gentleman  to 
tell  her  how  much  hee  had  endeavored 
to  smother  his  passion  which  began  the 
first  time  that  ever  hee  saw  her,  and 
now  was  come  to  that  height  that  If  she 
did  not  give  him  some  hopes  of  favor,  he 
was  resolved  to  goe  again  into  France 
and  turn  Capucin."  Anne  received  the 
envoy  coldly,  conjured  him  to  remind 
Mr.  Howard  of  his  duty  to  his  father, 
and  to  represent  to  him  "the  severall 
disadvantages  of  such  a  design;"  but 
her  good  counsel  prevailed  not.  He 
grew  so  ill  and  discontented  ihat  all  the 
house  took  notice  of  it,  and  at  last  she 
was  persuaded  so  far  as  to  give  him 
liberty  one  day  when  she  was  walking 
in  the  gallery,  to  come  there  and  speak 
to  her.  To  the  end  of  her  life  every  de- 
tail of  that  meeting  was  impressed  upon 
her  memory.  "What  he  said  was  hand- 
some and  short t,  butt  much  disordered, 
for  hee  looked  pale  as  death,  and  his 
hand  trembled  when  he  took  mine  to 
lead  mee,  and  with  a  great  sigh  said, 
'If  I  loved  you  less  I  could  say  more.' " 
Anne  repeated  her  former  arguments, 
and  "after  that,"  she  writes,  "hee 
sought  and  I  shunned  all  opertunittys 
of  private  discourse  with  him."  But 
they  constantly  met,  in  that  sweet  old- 
fashioned  garden  at  Charlton,  with  its 
"prospect  of  city,  river,  ships,  meadows, 
hill,  woods,  and  all  other  amenities," 
which  Evelyn  held  to  be  "one  of  the 
most  noble  in  the  world."  And  on  a 
sunny  afternoon  Tom  Howard  and  his 
friend,  meeting  the  two  Annes  in  one  of 
Its  pleached  alleys,  the  friend  took  Anne 
Howard  "by  the  hand,  and  led  her  into 
another  walk,  and  left  him  and  I  to- 
gether." 

This  was  the  first  of  many  passionate 
interviews  her  lover  forced  upon  her, 
alarming  her  conscience  with  the  re- 
newed threat,  that  if  she  persisted  in 
her  refusal  he  would  turn  monk,  "to 
put  himselfe  outt  of  a  capacity  to  marry 
any  other."  Perhaps  duty  rather  than 
inclination  forbade  her  to  yield,  and  she 
felt  "religion  a  tye  upon  her  to  endeavor 
the  prevention  of  the  hazard   of  bis 


soul."  Howard  was  so  confident  of 
winning  her  consent  to  a  private  wed- 
ding, that  at  last  he  "provided  a  ring 
and  a  minister  to  marry  them."  Anne 
could  not  fail  to  be  touched  with  his 
devotion,  but  she  was  not  to  be  hurried 
into  any  step  her  conscience  disap- 
proved. She  could  never,  she  said,  ex- 
pect God's  blessing  upon  a  marriage 
undertaken  without  his  father's  and  her 
mother's  consent,  but  he  extorted  from 
her  the  confession  that  such  consent  ob- 
tained, she  might  be  not  unwilling  to 
give  him  the  satisfaction  he  desired. 
So  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  ac- 
quaint my  Lord  Howard  and  Madam 
Murray  with  his  passionate  desires.  A 
storm  burst  in  both  households,  bat 
Lord  Howard  was  the  first  to  be  pac- 
ified, and  so  much  did  Anne's  character 
win  his  respect,  that  he  himself  inter- 
ceded for  Tom,  for  whom  "he  did  offer 
to  doe  the  uttmost  his  condition  would 
allow  of  him  if  Anne's  mother  would  let 
her  take  her  hazard  with  his  son."  But 
the  old  lady  was  Inflexible.  With  a 
ruthless  impartiality  she  pronounced 
the  match  unworthy  a  family  she  so 
much  honored,  she  would  rather  see  her 
daughter  buried.  It  should  never  be 
said  "that  it  was  begun  with  her  allow- 
ance," and  so  she  brought  my  lord  round 
to  agree  with  her  in  opposing  the  mar- 
riage with  all  possible  severity.  How- 
ard sent  Anne  a  humble  petition  that 
she  would  grant  him  a  last  Interview, 
and  taking  her  sister  with  her,  she  went 
down  into  the  room  where  he  awaited 
her. 

Anne  was  evidently  affected  to  see 
him  "so  overcome  with  griei,"  and  the 
sister  who  had  come  to  admire  her  firm 
and  final  dismissal  of  her  lover,  heard 
to  her  alarm  what  sounded  more  like 
vows  of  undying  constancy.  "Though 
duty  oblige  mee  not  to  marry  without 
my  mother's  consent,"  Anne  was  say- 
ing, "it  would  not  tye  me  to  marry  with- 
out my  own  and  as  long  as  you  are 
constant  you  will  never  find  a  change 
In  me."  The  sister  rose  in  displeasure, 
saying  she  was  made  a  witness  of  reso- 
lutions to  continue  what  she  had  ex- 
pected them  both  to  lay  aside.  "O 
madam,"    said    he    like    any    proper 
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tragedy  hero,  "can  you  imagine  I  love 
ail  that  rate,  as  to  have  itt  shaken  with 
any  storm?  Noe,  were  I  secure  your 
sister  would  not  suffer  in  my  absence  by 
her  mother's  severity,  I  would  not  care 
what  misery  I  were  exposed  to,  butt  to 
think  I  should  be  the  occasion  of  trouble 
to  the  person  in  the  earth  that  I  love 
most  is  insuportable,  and  with  that  he 
fell  down  in  a  chair  that  was  behind 
him,  but  as  one  without  all  sense." 
After  some  last  words,  "which  never 
were  the  last,"  the  sisters  retired  to- 
gether, not  daring  to  let  their  mother 
know  what  had  passed;  a  few  days  later 
my  Lord  Howard  wrote  to  Madam 
Murray  informing  her  that  his  son  was 
going  to  France,  but  that  before  he 
sailed  he  made  it  his  humble  request, 
that  she  would  allow  him  to  take  leave 
of  her  daughter,  a  request  which  my 
lord,  being  a  man,  deemed  "a  satisfac- 
tion which  could  not  be  denyed  him." 
The  mother  consented  on  condition  that 
she  should  be  a  witness  of  all  their  con- 
verse, which  so  alarmed  Tom  Howard 
that  he  hastily  "seemed  to  lay  all  de- 
sire of  it  aside." 

Among  the  household  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane  were  three  trusted  servants 
named  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam, 
"none  of  whom  were  either  related  or 
acquainted  together  till  they  met  there;" 
these  Madam  Murray  employed  to 
watch  every  entrance  to  the  house  and 
to  guard  her  daughter.  Anne,  whose 
conduct  had  been  so  honorable  and 
straightforward,  felt  her  mother's  want 
of  confidence  acutely;  she  was  aware 
that  she  was  being  watched,  and  that 
even  her  little  nephew,  who  trotted 
after  her  so  persistently,  was  acting 
under  orders  not  to  lose  sight  of  her. 
Miriam  slept  in  her  bed-chamber,  and 
Moses  was  sent  to  my  lord's  house  in 
the  evening,  to  find  out  whether  his  son 
had  actually  left  town.  He  re- 
turned with  a  letter  from  Lord  Howard 
stating  "Mr.  Thomas  started  with  his 
governor  by  early  post  to  Deepe  and 
thence  to  France." 

Madam  Murray  felt  much  relieved, 
but  alas!  all  these  Biblical  personages 
were  on  Anne's  side,  and  her  mother's 
back  was  hardly  turned  when  Miriam 


said  breathlessly  in  her  ear,  that  Mr. 
Howard  was  walking  up  and  down  be- 
fore the  gate,  having  ridden  all  day 
about  the  country  waiting  for  the 
gloaming,  that  he  might  have  one  word; 
in  agitated  whispers  the  maid  described 
his  haste  and  the  risks  he  ran,  and 
urged  her  to  slip  out  for  one  moment  to 
the  gate;  Anne  took  a  step  forward 
when  a  shrill  child's  voice  cried  out, 
•*Oh,  my  aunt  is  going,"  and  suddenly 
recollecting  herself  she  sent  Miriam 
with  a  message,  and  paced  the  hall  till 
she  should  return.  Miriam  was  long 
delayed  and  returned  in  "great  dis- 
order," crying  out,  "I  believe  you 
are  the  most  unfortunate  person  liv- 
ing, for  I  think  Mr.  Howard  is 
killed." 

Then  she  told  how  as  she  was  speak- 
ing with  him  at  the  gate,  there  came  a 
fellow  with  a  great  club  behind  him  and 
struck  him  down  dead,  while  others 
seized  upon  his  governor  and  his  man- 
servant. 

The  next  news  was  that  Moses  had 
arrived  upon  the  scene,  had  recognized 
the  assailant  as  a  tenant  of  Sir  Henry 
Newton's,  who  farmed  his  land  for  the 
Parliament,  acted  the  spy  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  thought  he  had  happened 
upon  a  cavalier  plot,  as  he  watched  the 
furtive  movements  of  the  young  gallant. 
Being  soundly  rated  by  Moses,  he  was 
glad  to  escape,  while  Moses  and  his  man 
carried  Howard  into  an  alehouse  hard 
by  and  laid  him  upon  a  bed.  Here  he  re- 
vived and  found  himself  not  hurt,  "only 
stonished  with  the  blow."  Madam 
Murray,  all  unconscious  of  the  bustle 
outside  her  gate,  retired  to  bed  with  her 
elder  daughter  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house;  and  then  at  last  Anne  consented 
to  meet  her  lover,  tying  a  bandage  over 
her  eyes  that  she  might  not  see  him, 
according  to  her  promise;  and  by  her 
desire  his  governor,  Moses,  and  Miriam 
were  present,  who  were,  however,  so 
civil,  as  to  retire  to  such  a  distance  that 
they  could  hear  nothing. 

Her  previous  resolution  was  un- 
shaken, but  she  felt  convinced  that  if 
they  remained  constant  to  each  other 
nothing  could  prevent  their  ultimate 
reunion;  and  then  at  last  Mr.  Thomas 
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and  his  long-suffering  governor  took 
their  departure. 

A  sad  time  followed  for  Anne  Murray. 
She  had  dismissed  her  suitor  rather 
than  disobey  her  mother,  she  had  "noe 
unhandsome  action  to  be  ashamed  of," 
and  yet  her  mother  was  so  bitterly 
offended  that  she  seemed  to  hate  the 
very  sight  of  her.  Public  misfortunes 
came  to  embitter  private  sorrows;  their 
friends  were  ruined  or  driven  into 
exile,  the  king's  cause,  was  becoming 
more  and  more  desperate,  and  Anne  in 
her  depression  debating  in  her  own 
mind  "what  life  she  could  take  to  that 
was  most  innocent,  wrote  to  a  kinsman, 
Sir  Patrick  Drummond,"  who  was 
"Conservator  in  Holland,"  to  inquire 
upon  what  conditions  she  could  enter 
into  a  nunnery,  she  had  heard  of  in 
Holland,  for  those  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  She  was  happily  saved  from 
a  life  so  little  suited  to  her.  Sir  Patrick, 
a  wise  and  honest  gentleman,  wrote  to 
his  cousin,  Mrs.  Murray,  so  earnest  and 
reasonable  a  letter,  that  she  was  con- 
vinced of  her  injustice,  and  after  four- 
teen months  of  estrangement  she  re- 
ceived Anne  into  favor,  and  from  that 
time  "used  her  more  like  a  friend  than 
a  child."  Peace  being  restored  at  home, 
Anne  resumed  the  study  "of  physick 
and  surgery,"  which  had  always  had  a 
great  attraction  for  her;  she  perfected 
herself  in  the  art  of  nursing  as  then 
understood,  and  her  devoted  care  of  the 
sick  and  the  efficacy  of  her  domestic 
remedies  became  known  beyond  the 
circle  of  her  private  friends. 

She  worked  under  the  best  physicians, 
and  cultivated  their  personal  friendship 
so  successfully,  that  "they  did  not  think 
themselves  slighted"  when  their  pa- 
tients, "even  persons  of  the  greatest 
quality,"  were  wont  to  seek  Anne  Mur- 
ray's aid  in  their  distempers. 

Some  two  years  later  Tom  Howard 
returned  to  England  under  the  influence 
of  that  masterful  woman  the  Countess 
of  Banbury,  who,  as  Lord  Howard's 
sister,  felt  herself  responsible  for  the 
interests  of  the  family.  He  sent  some 
deprecatory  messages  to  Anne  of  his 
unalterable  affection,  and  begged  her 
to    trust    him    whatever    rumors    she 


might  hear  to  the  contrary,  but  he  made 
no  serious  attempts  to  see  her.  At  the 
end  of  July,  1646,  Anne  heard  from  a 
friend  of  her  own  that  he  had  been 
privately  married  a  week  before  to 
Lady  Elizabeth  Mordaunt,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  and  that  my 
Lord  Howard  was  much  discontented 
with  the  match.  Anne  was  overcome 
for  the  moment;  she  had  opened  the 
letter  in  her  sister's  room,  and  flinging 
herself  down  on  the  bed  she  exclaimed: 
"Is  this  the  man  for  whom  I  have  suf- 
fered so  much?"  but  feeling  that  he  was 
unworthy  of  her  love,  she  held  him  un- 
worthy of  "her  anger  or  concerne"  and 
gathering  herself  together  she  went 
down  to  supper  with  her  usual  dignified 
composure.  But  the  household  was  not 
to  be  thus  appeased.  Miriam  relieved 
herself  by  pouring  out  Old  Testament 
curses  on  the  head  of  the  bride  who, 
after  all,  was  the  least  to  blame.  Anne 
derived  a  little  feminine  satisfaction 
from  the  fact  that  Lady  Elizabeth  was 
admittedly  very  plain,  but  she  was  mag- 
nanimous enough  to  be  sincerely 
grieved  when  the  marriage  turned  out 
an  unhappy  one,  and  it  became  "too 
well  known,  how  soon  they  lost  the  sat- 
isfaction they  had  in  one  another." 

This  event  deepened  Anne's  natural 
seriousness;  she  spent  much  time  in  de- 
votion, and  "searched  for  knowledge  as 
for  hidden  treasure,"  but  it  was  said  of 
her  that  "her  piety  had  nothing  of 
moroseness  or  affectation,  but  was  free 
and  ingenuous,  full  of  sweetness  and 
gentleness;  her  gravity  had  a  grace  and 
air  so  taking  and  agreeable  as  begot 
both  reverence  and  love." 

As  Mrs.  Murray's  health  declined, 
Anne  made  it  the  first  object  of  her  life 
to  give  her  "all  the  spiritual  and  bodily 
help  she  was  capable  to  afford.  This 
made  a  very  comfortable  and  Indearing 
impression  upon  her  dying  mother,  and 
filled  her  heart  with  joy,  not  only  with 
her  daughter's  tender  affection  but  with 
the  refreshing  fruits  of  her  piety  and  de- 
votion. She  died  the  28th  August,  1647, 
and  was  burled  near  her  husband  In  the 
Savoy  Church."  Charles  Murray  and 
his  wife  offered  Anne  a  home  and  she 
and  her  maid  lived  with  them  for  about 
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a  year.  Sir  Henry  Newton  and  her 
sister  spent  their  time  chiefly  in  France 
with  Sir  Ralph  Verney  and  other  En- 
glish exiles,  and  many  of  his  brightly 
written  letters  are  amongst  the  man- 
uscripts at  Claydon  House.  Anne  de- 
voted herself  to  the  service  of  the  dis- 
tressed Royalists,  and  was  passionately 
desirous  of  assisting  his  Sacred  Majesty, 
for  whom  her  sympathy  knew  no 
bounds.  In  this  connection  she  often 
met  with  Colonel  Bampfleld,  a  rough 
soldier,  who  was  employed  in  London 
on  th£»  secret  service  of  the  king. 
Anne's  discretion  and  readiness  of  re- 
source were  well  known,  and  when  the 
king  was  anxious  that  his  second  son 
should  be  stolen  away  out  of  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  he 
expressly  approved  of  Colonel  Bamp- 
field's  desire  to  entrust  Anne  Murray 
with  a  part  of  the  scheme.  The  diffi- 
culties were  considerable,  but  the  king 
constantly  urged  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made.  "I  looke  upon  James'  es- 
cape," he  wrote,  "as  Charles'  preserva- 
tion, and  nothing  can  content  me 
more." 

Anne  managed  to  get  from  the  boy's 
attendants,  "his  length  and  the  bigness 
of  his  waist,"  which  she  took  to  a  tailor, 
ordering  a  dress  for  a  young  gentle- 
woman of  "mixed  mohaire  of  a  light 
haire  colour  and  black,  and  the  under 
petticoate  of  scarlett."  The  tailor  con- 
sidered the  measures  a  long  time,  and 
said  "he  had  made  many  gownes  and 
suites  in  his  life,  but  had  never  seene 
a  woman  of  so  low  a  stature  have  so 
big  a  waist"  Princess  Elizabeth  and 
her  two  little  brothers  were  accustomed 
to  play  hide  and  seek  in  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland's  garden  after  supper, 
and  the  Duke  of  York  would  hide  him- 
self so  well  they  were  often  half  an  hour 
in  finding  him.  One  evening  in  April, 
1648,  a  message  had  been  sent  to  him  to 
run  off  and  hide  at  the  garden  gate. 
Colonel  Bampfleld  was  waiting  for  him 
with  a  coach;  he  was  hurriedly  driven 
down  to  the  river,  and  rowed  to  a 
private  house,  where  Anne  Murray 
waited  with  the  faithful  Miriam  in  an 
agony  of  anxiety,  for  the  hour  appointed 
was  already  past.    At  last  she  heard 


steps  on  the  stairs;  the  excited  boy 
rushed  in  and  threw  himself  into  her 
arms,  crying  out,  "Quickly,  quickly 
dress  me."  There  was  a  great  bustle 
while  Anne  changed  his  clothes,  stuffing 
him  with  dainties  all  the  while,  and  de- 
lighted to  see  how  well  his  gown  fitted, 
and  what  a  pretty  little  girl  he  made. 
She  thrust  "a  Wood  Street  cake,"  which 
she  knew  he  loved,  into  his  hand  to  eat 
in  the  barge,  and  saw  them  vanish  into 
the  darkness  with  a  beating  heart. 
This  enterprise  having  proved  success- 
ful, she  had  many  more  interviews  with 
Colonel  Bampfleld  "as  long  as  there  was . 
any  possibility  of  conveying  letters 
secretly  to  the  king,"  and  their  common 
loyalty  laid  the  foundation  of  an  inti- 
mate friendship.  Colonel  Bampfleld's 
wife  had  violently  espoused  the  side  of 
the  Parliament;  she  was  therefore 
necessarily  left  in  ignorance  of  his 
present  employment,  and  went  to  live 
with  her  own  family.  One  day,  when 
they  had  met  as  usual  on  the  king's 
business,  he  told  her  that  a  solicitor  of 
repute,  who  lived  "hard  by  where  his 
wife  dwelt,  had  brought  him  word  shee 
was  dead,  and  named  the  day  and  place 
where  she  was  buried;  Anne  thought 
that  his  grief  at  the  news  was  not  exces- 
sive. 

After  a  decent  interval,  during  which 
they  had  continued  to  meet  frequently, 
he  ventured  to  speak  to  her  of  his  deep 
attachment,  and  asked  her  in  marriage. 
Anne  believing  him  to  be  "of  devout 
life  and  conversation  as  he  was  unques- 
tionably loyal,  handsome,  and  a  good 
skolar,  thought  herself  as  secure  from 
ill  in  his  company  as  in  a  sanctuary." 
She  consented  to  an  engagement,  refus- 
ing, however,  to  think  of  marriage  till 
the  king's  fate  should  be  determined. 
She  looked  back  to  the  weeks  that  fol- 
lowed as  to  some  horrible  dream;  she 
loved  to  connect  the  king's  piety, 
patience,  and  constancy  in  suffering 
with  the  early  religious  training  he  had 
received  from  her  father,  and  to  her  his 
execution  was  "the  greatest  murder 
committed  that  ever  story  mentioned, 
except  the  Crucifying  of  our  Saviour." 

That  none  should  have  "made  resist- 
ance but  with  sighs  and  tears,"  when 
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the  deed  was  done  publicly,  "before  his 
own  gates,  by  a  handful  of  people," 
filled  her  with  shame  and  indignation; 
the  Royalists  were  scattered  and  Colo- 
nel Bampfield  was  in  hiding.  A  few 
months  later  her  brother  William,  who 
was  In  attendance  on  the  exiled  royal 
family  in  France,  was  the  victim  of 
a  wretched  little  political  intrigue,  and 
Charles  II.,  while  acknowledging  his 
innocence,  banished  him  from  his  court 
with  the  shabby  excuse  that  he  feared  to 
"disoblige  those  persons  whose  service 
was  most  useful  to  him."  William 
-Murray  in  disgust  and  wrath  returned 
to  England,  and  was  kindly  received  at 
Cobham  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  "but  nothing  could  free  him 
of  the  great  melancholy  he  took,  he 
would  steal  from  the  company  and  go- 
ing into  the  wood,  lye  many  hours  to- 
gether upon  the  ground,  where  catching 
cold  and  that  mixing  with  discontented 
humours,  it  turned  to  a  fever."  Anne 
nursed  him  devotedly  but  could  not  save 
his  life;  he  died  as  a  Christian  and  with- 
out a  complaint,  "but  once  he  said: 
Were  I  to  live  a  thousand  years  I  would 
never  set  my  foot  within  a  court  again, 
for  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  flattery 
and  falsehood." 

Their  old  friend,  Anne  Howard,  had 
married  her  cousin,  Sir  Charles  How- 
ard, afterwards  the  first  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle, and  she  now  pressed  Anne  Murray 
to  accompany  them  to  Naworth  Castle, 
where  she  was  "most  obligeingly  enter- 
tained." As  her  spirits  were  beginning 
to  revive,  the  weekly  post  brought  her 
terrible  news;  one  letter  was  from 
Colonel  Bampfield,  who  was  on  the 
point  of  claiming  her  plighted  word, 
announcing  that  he  had  been  imprisoned 
in  the  Gatehouse  at  Westminster,  and 
could  expect  nothing  but  death;  two 
others  from  her  brother  Charles  and  her 
sister,  Lady  Newton,  "his  very  severe, 
hers  more  compassionate,"  told  her  she 
had  been  wickedly  deceived  by  Colonel 
Bampfield,  for  that  his  wife  was  un- 
doubtedly alive.  Anne  refused  to  be- 
lieve them,  but  the  double  blow  was  so 
crushing  that  she  lay  senseless  for 
many  hours,  and  seemed  likely  to  die; 
she  recovered  at  length  by  the  use  of 


one  of  her  own  cordials,  and  Colonel 
Bampfield  effected  his  escape.  He 
again  positively  asserted  the  fact  of  his 
wife's  death,  but  the  mystery  was  not 
cleared  up. 

Anne  had  suffered  much  under  the 
religious  regime  of  the  Commonwealth. 
"In  fundamentals  both  agree,  Episco- 
pall  and  Presbiterian,"  she  writes,  with 
a  tolerance  unusual  amongst  Royalists, 
"and  yett  none  more  violent  than  they 
one  against  another  for  the  shadow,  for 
such  is  the  name  of  Bishop  of  Cere- 
monys  in  comparison  of  tha<  truth 
which  is  the  substance."  She  deplores 
that  even  amongst  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  "that  cousttem  is 
outt  of  use,  of  kneeling  in  the  time  of 
prayer,  and  that  for  the  most  part  all 
the  congregation  sitts  rather  like  judges 
or  auditors  than  suppliants."  She  her- 
self kept  up  the  pious  traditions  of  her 
childhood,  and  it  added  much  to  her 
satisfaction  at  Naworth  to  find  a  chap- 
lain in  the  house,  an  excellent  preacher, 
who  had  service  twice  every  Sunday  in 
the  chapel,  and  daily  prayers  morning 
and  evening,  "and  was  had  in  such 
veneration  by  all  as  if  hee  had  been 
their  tutelar  angel." 

To  him  she  naturally  turned  for  sym- 
pathy and  counsel  in  her  perplexities, 
"imagining  hee  was  a  person  fit  to  en- 
trust with  any  disorder  of  the  soul." 
As  time  went  on,  however,  the  chaplain, 
seeing  that  Anne  was  encroaching  upon 
his  own  peculiar  as  tutelary  angel  to  the 
Carlisle  family,  determined  to  get  rid 
of  her.  He  began  to  make  malicious 
suggestions  to  Lady  Howard  about  her 
guest,  and  he  insinuated  to  Anne  that 
Sir  Charles  would  have  been  the  happi- 
est man  alive  could  he  but  have  had  the 
good  fortune  of  securing  her  as  his  wife. 
The  chaplain  having  no  scope  outside 
the  household  for  the  exercise  of  his 
energies,  and  being  unfairly  weighted 
by  his  own  reputation  for  learning  and 
sanctity,  soon  had  another  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  Anne.  There  were  two 
gentlewomen  in  the  house,  "very  young, 
hugely  virtuous  and  innocent,  bred  up 
as  Baptists,"  whom  Sir  Charles  put 
under  the  chaplain's  care  to  instruct 
them  in  Protestant     principles.     The 
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"discreet  woman"  who  attended  upon 
them  was  in  great  perplexity.  She  could 
not  fail  to  know  that  this  discourse  with 
the  elder  maiden  was  not  confined  to 
theology,  and  she  sought  Anne's  counsel 
as  to  her  own  duty  in  the  matter. 
While  Anne  was  pondering  how  best  to 
put  Lady  Howard  on  her  guard  without 
injuring  the  chaplain,  Lady  Howard 
came  to  her  room  to  consult  her  on  the 
same  subject.  "Last  night,"  Lady  How- 
ard said,  "as  she  went  out  of  the  dining- 
room  after  dinner,  she  turned  back,  re- 
membering that  the  girl  had  stayed 
behind,  and  looking  thro*  the  cranny  of 
the  door,  she  saw  the  chaplain  pull  her 
to  him,  and  with  much  kindness  lay  her 
head  on  his  bosom."  Anne  replied 
guardedly  that  this  might  be  innocently 
done,  but  confessed  it  "had  been  better 
undone;"  and  after  much  consultation, 
Anne,  whose  friends  always  expected 
her  to  draw  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire, 
agreed  to  speak  to  the  chaplain,  which 
she  did  with  an  honesty  and  discretion 
that  admitted  of  no  reply.  After  this 
there  was  no  peace  for  Anne.  Sir 
Charles,  for  whom  she  had  the  greatest 
regard,  became  "more  free  in  his  con- 
verse," as  a  protest  against  his  wife's 
foolish  jealousy,  though  Anne  begged 
him  "to  retrench  his  civility  into  more 
narrow  bounds;"  and  Lady  Howard 
"grew  to  that  height  of  strangenesse" 
that  Anne  could  not  but  be  very  sensible 
of  it;  and  the  chaplain  nearly  accom- 
plished the  triumph  of  the  talebearer  in 
separating  chief  friends.  But  Anne's 
good  sense  and  frankness  broke  through 
the  web  of  falsehood  that  had  been 
woven  round  her.  After  months  of 
silence  her  loyal  appeal  to  her  old  friend 
met  with  a  warm  response,  and  the  two 
women  opened  all  their  hearts  to  each 
other  as  they  had  done  in  girlish  days. 
At  the  end  of  their  long  discourse,  Sir 
Charles  knocked  at  the  door,  and  seeing 
their  faces,  he  smiled  and  said,  "I  hope 
you  understand  one  another."  He  then 
told  his  wife  that  he  had  heard  of  some 
moss-troopers  plundering  the  country, 
that  he  was  off  at  the  head  of  his  men 
to  take  them,  therefore  they  must  pray 
for  him.  And  the  women  went  hand 
in   hand   into  the  chapel,   their  faces 


radiant  with  the  joy  of  their  reconcilia- 
tion. 

Their  changed  manner  and  some  plain 
words  from  Sir  Charles,  when  he  had 
disposed  of  his  moss-troopers,  threw  the 
chaplain  into  "such  disorder  that  it  was 
visible  to  the  meanest  in  the  house,  tho' 
they  knew  not  the  reason  of  it." 

Anne  long  debated  with  herself 
whether  she  could  receive  the  Sacra- 
ment at  his  hands,  "who  had  injured 
her  beyond  a  possibility  of  being  for- 
given by  any  as  a  woman,  yet  as  a 
Christian  she  forgave  him,  and  would 
not  wrong  herself  by  wanting  that 
benefit." 

"The  solemn  time  of  their  devotion 
over,"  her  friends  redoubled  their 
affection  to  her,  but  wishing  to  leave  the 
husband  and  wife  alone  together,  she 
craved  their  leave  to  depart.  They 
tried  to  shake  her  resolution,  but  finding 
it  fixed,  they  provided  her  generously 
with  money,  horses,  and  men,  and  Sir 
Charles  appointed  an  old  gentleman,  a 
kinsman  of  his  own,  to  escort  her  to 
Scotland. 

At  Edinburgh  she  was  welcomed  by 
the  most  influential  Royalists  and  by 
many  of  her  mother's  old  friends,  not 
unmindful  of  hospitality  received  in  St. 
Martin's  Lane.  When  Charles  II. 
landed  in  Scotland,  and  was  royally 
entertained  at  Dumfermline,  the  earl 
invited  Anne  Murray  to  meet  him,  say- 
ing none  was  fitter  to  entertain  the  king. 
He  received  her  graciously,  acknowl- 
edging the  great  services  sne  had  ren- 
dered to  his  brother  and  other  members 
of  his  family,  after  which  the  young 
gentlemen  of  his  train  who'  had  ignored 
tais  grave,  gentle,  and  rather  shabbily 
dressed  lady,  troubled  her  so  much  with 
their  civility,  that  she  dismissed  them 
with  some  very  caustic  remarks.  The 
whole  party  was'  full  of  joy  and  se- 
curity, when  the  battle  of  Dunbar  again 
crushed  all  their  hopes.  Lady  Dum- 
fermline was  in  delicate  health;  and 
Anne  readily  acceded  to  her  request  to 
accompany  her  in  their  hasty  retreat  to 
the  north.  The  roads  were  encum- 
bered with  soldiers— some  wounded, 
others  so  desperately  faint  and  ill  that 
they  could  hardly  crawl.      Anne,  who 
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had  provided  herself  with  plaisters, 
balsams,  and  dressings,  was  surrounded 
by  them  on  reaching  Kinross,  and  hav- 
ing relieved  twenty  sufferers,  she  soon 
had  threescore.  The  noisome  state  of 
the  wounds  and  the  filth  of  their  clothes 
was  such  that,  as  Anne  tells  us  very 
simply,  "none  was  able  to  stay  in  the 
room,  butt  all  left  me."  While  she  was 
struggling  to  cut  off  the  sleeve  of  a 
wounded  man's  doublet,  "scarce  fit  to  be 
touched,"  a  gentleman  came  in  acciden- 
tally, and  seeing  with  astonishment  the 
task  she  had  undertaken,  took  the  knife 
from  her,  cut  off  the  sleeve,  and  flung 
it  into  the  fire.  When  the  ladies  re- 
joined the  court  again  at  St.  Johnston, 
to  Anne's  surprise  Lord  Lome  came  up 
to  her  and  told  her  that  her  name  had 
been  often  before  the  Council.  The 
gentleman  who  had  helped  her  with  the 
dressing  had  given  the  king  a  graphic 
account  of  her  devotion  and  of  the 
soldiers'  suffering,  and  Anne  received 
the  only  reward  she  coveted  when  the 
Council  ordered  a  place  to  be  prepared  in 
every  town  to  receive  the  wounded,  and 
"appointed  chirurgeons  to  have  allow- 
ances for  attending  upon  them."  Anne 
was  able  to  render  to  her  hostess  in  her 
husband's  absence  the  most  valuable 
services.  Lord  Dumfermline's  house  at 
Fyvie  was  filled  witn  hostile  English 
soldiers,  and  his  lady  "was  so  disordered 
with  fear  of  their  insolence,"  that  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  she  besought  Anne  to 
go  down  to  them. 

Anne  (who  was  by  her  own  account 
"the  greatest  coward  living")  spent  a 
moment  in  silent  prayer  and  went  boldly 
into  the  midst  of  the  uproar.  She  was 
received  in  an  outrageous  fashion,  with 
the  coarsest  abuse  and  "with  pistolls 
sett  against  her."  There  was  no  gen- 
tleman amongst  them  to  whom  she 
could  appeal,  but  her  quick  eye  singled 
out  a  rough  man  who  seemed  the  leader, 
and  she  told  him  that  she  knew  per- 
fectly they  had  no  warrant  from  their 
officers  to  be  uncivil,  and  standing  there 
alone  she  told  the  soldiers  that  she  was 
an  Englishwoman,  that  she  abhorred 
ttfcjjajne  they  gave  her,  that  she  was 
many  houtat  any  of  tne  English  nation, 
she  recover*?  m08t  civN  people  in  the 


world,  should  be  so  barbarously  rude 
where  they  had  been  hospitably  re- 
ceived; and  with  infinite  scorn  she  asked 
them  what  they  sought  to  gain  "by 
frightening  a  person  of  honor,  with  few 
but  women  and  children  in  the  house?" 

There  was  perfect  silence  while  Anne 
spoke,  and  then  a  clatter  of  pistols  flung 
down  on  the  table,  and  rough  voices 
humbly  promised  her  "not  to  give  the 
least  disturbance  to  the  meanest  of  the 
family,"  and  they  kept  their  word.  For 
two  years  Anne  remained  at  Fyvie, 
warmly  cherished  by  the  whole  house- 
hold, and  much  resorted  to  by  sick  and 
disabled  soldiers  from  both  armies. 
She  refused  none,  but  she  tempered  her 
ministrations  to  Cromwell's  troopers 
with  reflections  on  the  sin  of  rebellion 
while  she  bound  up  their  wounds. 

Colonel  Bampfield  meanwhile  had 
gone  through  many  hair-breadth  es- 
capes. On  one  occasion  crossing  over  to 
Holland  with  Sir  Henry  Newton,  the 
latter  was  so  incensed  at  the  sight  of 
him  that  he  challenged  him  to  fight  as 
soon  as  they  landed.  Colonel  Bamp- 
field protested  against  a  duel  with  the 
brother  of  "the  person  he  loved  best  in 
the  world;"  but  on  being  forced  to  fight, 
he  wounded  Sir  Henry,  and  sent  his 
second  to  Anne  to  justify  himself. 
After  the  battle  of  Worcester  he  was  in 
Scotland  busy  in  secret  plans  for 
Charles's  return,  and  in  correspondence 
with  Anne's  powerful  friends. 

Her  own  position  was  much  changed 
when  they  met  again.  By  her  thirtieth 
year  she  had  become  famous  in  spite  of 
herself,  a  woman  beloved  and  trusted 
throughout  Scotland,  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  Marquis 
of  Tweedale,  the  Earl  of  Roxborough, 
Sir  Robert  Murray,  and  many  others, 
while  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Dum- 
fermline  were  bound  to  her  by  ties  of 
the  most  grateful  affection. 

Amongst  her  constant  visitors  in  her 
rooms  at  Edinburgh  was  Sir  James 
Halkett,  a  widower  with  two  sons  and 
two  daughters,  on  whose  cnivalrous 
friendship  she  had  learnt  to  rely.  She 
had  been  entirely  faithful  to  Colonel 
Bampfield,  and  had  accepted  his  expla- 
nations, but  the  duel  with  her  brother- 
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in-law  had  pained  her,  and  she  could  not 
fail  to  be  influenced  by  the  opinion  of 
the  first-rate  men  among  whom  she 
lived,  who  held  him  in  but  slight  esteem. 
Sir  James  Halkett  indeed  showed  him 
special  kindness  for  her  sake,  as  Anne, 
fearing  that  Sir  James  was  taking  more 
than  ordinary  trouble  about  her  con- 
cerns, told  him  frankly  of  her  engage- 
ment in  order  that  there  should  be  no 
mistake  about  their  mutual  relations; 
and  in  spite  of  herself  the  feeling  grew 
upon  her  that  she  was  compromising 
her  name  by  allowing  it  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  Bampfield's,  and  insensibly 
she  became  more  reserved,  and  he 
less  confident  in  his  manner  towards 
her. 

Sir  James  Halkett  understood  the 
situation,  and  continued  to  serve  her 
with  the  most  respectful  and  unobtru- 
sive courtesy.  She  had  met  at  last  with 
a  heart  as  constant  and  unselfish  as  her 
own. 

Some  months  later  Sir  James  obtained 
indisputable  proof  that  Mrs.  Bampfield 
bad  reappeared  in  London,  to  contradict 
in  person  the  repeated  rumors  of  her 
death.  He  then  waited  upon  Anne  with 
more  assiduity  than  ever,  but  though 
she  had  learnt  to  honor  and  trust  him 
as  her  best  friend,  it  was  long  before  he 
could  persuade  her  to  grant  him  his 
heart's  desire.  Her  self-respect  had 
been  wounded  by  Colonel  Bampfield's 
treachery,  and  she  felt  bitterly  as  if  her 
very  engagement  to  him  had  rendered 
her  unworthy  to  become  the  wife  of  a 
true  man.  She  tried  honestly  but  vainly 
to  bring  Sir  James  round  to  this  opinion, 
but  being  at  length  convinced  that  his 
children,  his  family,  and  her  own  were 
all  agreed  in  desiring  the  marriage,  she 
consented  to  be  made  happy. 

They  lived  for  twenty  years  in  the 
blessedness  of  a  perfect  union.  Lady 
Halkett  rejoiced  in  the  Restoration,  and 
imputed  to  Charles  II.  all  the  pious 
thoughts  that  filled  her  own  heart  on 
the  occasion  of  his  coronation. 

Of  her  four  children  only  one  son, 
Robert,  survived  her.  During  her 
twenty-three  years  of  widowhood  she 
wrote  treatises  on  religious  subjects, 
and  published  many  volumes  of  medita- 


tions and  prayers,  which  had  a  consid- 
erable reputation  in  her  own  day. 

She  lived  to  see  the  downfall  of  the 
Stuarts,  whom  no  loyalty  could  save 
from  the  results  of  their  own  folly,  and 
gladly,  in  her  seventy-seventh  year,  she 
passed  from  a  world  of  changes  to 
"where  beyond  these  voices  there  is 
peace." 

Margaret  M.  Verney. 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
BUSKIN'S  SOCIAL  EXPERIMENT. 

On  the  shores  of  Cardigan  Bay,  swept 
by  the  warm  current  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  a  steep  rugged  riiff  juts  boldly 
out  from  the  mountain  range  which 
rises  above  the  broad  estuary  of  the 
river  Mawddach.  Perched  on  narrow 
ledges  of  this  cliff,  wherever  they  can 
find  foothold,  are  the  rough  stone-built 
cottages  of  the  Welsh  fishing  village  of 
Abermaw,  better  known  to-day  as  the 
modern  popular  watering-place  of  Bar- 
mouth. It  is  pleasant  to  forget,  and 
from  some  points  of  view  it  is  possible 
not  to  see,  the  ugly  new  buildings;  and 
the  old  town  climbing  up  the  face  of 
the  rock,  in  utmost  irregularity  of  out- 
line, with  the  fine  mass  of  the  moun- 
tain grandly  uplifted  high  above,  is  as 
picturesque  as  ever.  Steep  steps,  often 
cut  in  the  rock  itself,  or  narrow,  twisty 
passages,  lead  from  one  ledge  to  an- 
other. One  terrace  may  hold  two  low, 
gabled  cottages.  Another  may  find 
room  for  a  little  group  of  three  or  four; 
or  perhaps  one  cottage  has  its  tiny 
plateau  to  itself.  Often  there  are  two 
—one  on  the  top  of  the  other— with  the 
entrances  at  different  levels;  and  from 
each  one  could  drop  a  stone  down  the 
chimney  of  the  cottage  immediately  be- 
low. Picturesque  beyond  question  are 
these  curious  little  eyries,  the  rock 
breaking  out  all  about  in  hoary  crags 
with  clumps  of  heather  and  gorse,  gla- 
cial markings,  and  white  quartz  vein- 
ings,  and  rising  up  and  up  for  one  thou- 
sand feet;  and  if  the  approach  to  them 
is  somewhat  difficult— if  each  has  to 
consume  more  than  the  usual  share  of 
its  neighbor's  smoke— if  one  does  some- 
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times  feel  cramped  for  lack  of  a  level 
space  to  stretch  one's  legs  in— there  are 
gains  which  more  than  compensate  for 
these  drawbacks. 

Where  else  do  the  windows  open 
upon  a  finer  expanse  of  sea  and  sky? 
Where  are  there  more  sheltered  corners 
than  under  these  rough-hewn,  massive 
walls  which  keep  off  the  wind  from 
east  to  north,  and  reflect  the  sun's  rays 
all  day  long?  Where  else  such  glorious 
glimpses  from  every  opening  of  the 
mountains  on  each  side  of  the  broad 
river,  with  their  ever-shifting  lights 
and  shadows?  Into  every  cranny 
blows  the  sweet,  salt  air  from  the  sea; 
every  cottage  is  steeped  in  sunshine 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day;  and 
from  every  window  can  be  seen  either 
the  long,  soft  line  of  mountains  across 
the  estuary,  or  the  sea  glimmering  to 
the  far  horizon. 

There  are  days  of  darkness  and 
storm— days  when  only  white  lines  of 
angry  breakers  on  the  bar  gleam 
through  the  grey  vapor  that  veils 
mountains  and  sea;  days  when  rain 
lashes  the  cottage  windows,  and  winds 
howl  about  the  big  chimneys.  But  the 
little  cottages  cling  bravely  on  to  the 
breast  of  the  rock;  and  it  is  very  rarely 
that  they  suffer  any  damage. 

It  is  in  this  part  of  old  Barmouth,  "on 
the  first  bit  of  ground— noble  crystal- 
line rock,  I  am  thankful  to  say— pos- 
sessed by  St.  George  in  the  island"  (to 
quote  Mr.  Ruskin)— that  may  be  found 
the  St.  George's  Cottages,  given  to  the 
Guild  of  St.  George  in  1875  by  Mrs.  G. 
T.  Talbot.  And  as  questions  are  often 
asked  about  them,  and  as  interest  deep- 
ens  with  passing  years  in  the  great- 
hearted founder  of  the  Guild,  it  Las 
been  suggested  that  a  orief  paper  on 
the  subject  may  be  welcome,  especially 
as  it  can  fortunately  be  illustrated  by 
an  artist  who  is  himself  a  tenant  of  one 
of  St.  George's  cottages. 

The  events  of  the  early  seventies  are 
already  looked  upon  as  ancient  history. 
Probably  every  time  is  a  "critical" 
time;  but  it  seemed  to  many  who  were 
tiCUflte^aered  men  at  that  date,  that  so 
many  houT?at  a  Changes— social,  polit- 
she  recoverte  mo8-al— passing  over  the 
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human  race,  that  nothing  less  than  an- 
other revolution  could  be  the  outcome 
of  the  unrest  and  upheaval  which  they 
saw  on  all  sides.  To  John  Ruskin, 
partly  from  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his 
temperament  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  life,  into  which  this  is  not  the  place 
to  enter,  the  prospect  assumed  the 
gloomiest  hue,  and  a  social  revolution 
seemed  inevitable.  It  was  impossible 
for  a  man  of  his  intense  character  to 
accept  such  a  fact,  and  go  on  living  his 
own  life  in  ease  and  Indifference. 
There  was  the  fiery  zeal  of  a  prophet 
within  him,  as  well  as  the  delicate  per- 
ceptions of  the  artist  soul;  and  he,  at 
least,  could  not  rest  without  taking 
some  practical  step  for  the  help  of  his 
country.  And  so,  in  1871,  in  the  midst 
of  literary,  professorial,  and  other 
work,  he  spared  time  and  thought  to 
set  on  foot  "the  Guild  of  St  George," 
for  the  salvation  of  England,  appealing 
in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  workingmen 
of  England  for  co-operation  in  his 
scheme. 

The  following  summary  of  the  consti- 
tution of  St.  George's  Company,  in 
"Fors"  for  July,  1876,  shows  how 
slowly  the  enterprise  grew:— 

The  St  George's  Company  is  a  society 
established  to  carry  out  certain  charitable 
objects,  towards  which  it  invites  and 
thankfully  will  receive  help  from  any  per- 
sons caring  to  give  it,  either  in  money, 
labor,  or  any  kind  of  gift.  But  the  com- 
pany itself  consists  of  persons  who  agree 
in  certain  general  principles  of  action,  and 
objects  of  pursuit,  and  who  can  therefore 
act  together  in  effective  and  constant 
unison.  These  objects  of  pursuit  are,  in 
brief  terms,  the  health,  wealth,  and  long 
life  of  the  British  nation;  the  company 
having  thus  devoted  itself  in  the  convic- 
tion that  the  British  nation  is  at  present 
unhealthy,  poor,  and  likely  to  perish,  as 
a  power,  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  They 
accordingly  propose  to  themselves  the  gen- 
eral medicining,  enriching,  and  preserving 
in  political  strength  of  the  population  of 
these  islands;  they  themselves  numbering, 
at  present,  in  their  ranks  about  thirty  per- 
sons— none  of  them  rich,  several  of  them 
sick,  and  the  leader  of  them,  at  all  events, 
not  likely  to  live  long. 

Events  have  shown  that  Ruskin  was 
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wrong  In  tbe  details  of  his  political 
forecast.  But  how  real  the  danger  was 
to  him  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
sentences  taken  out  of  a  letter  to  a  girl 
who  had  become  a  member  of  the 
Guild.  The  first  referred  to  a  strike 
then  going  on,  and  is  dated  March  21, 
1875:- 

Of  course  the  men  are  in  the  right.  The 
masters  have  been  villainous  slave-mas- 
ters, and  their  slaves  are  just  finding  out 
their  strength.  And  there  will  be  such 
"emancipation"  as  your  evangelical 
friends  little  dream  of.  "For  every  battle 
of  the  warrior  is  with  confused  noise  and 
garments  rolled  in  blood.  But  this  shall 
be  with  burning  and  fuel  of  fire. 

^A.nd  on  January  14,  1875,  he  wrote:— 

You  don't  in  the  least  believe  me,  I  see, 
that  revolution  is  coming,  and  that  men 
can  no  more  go  on  living  as  they  do  now 
than  before  the  great  French  revolution. 
I  do  not  know  how  far  I  am  myself  to 
have  a  hand  in  it.  I  mean,  if  I  live  at  all. 
It  is  not  in  the  least  clear  to  me  at  present 
what  my  duty  is.  Meantime,  I  am  describ- 
ing bumble  bees,  and  determining — which 
isn't  easy— whether  they  should  be  called 
humble  or  bumble,  and  can't  write  more 
to-day. 

We  do  not  look  for  a  revolution  now, 
because  we  begin  to  recognize  that  it 
has  come.  In  the  phrase  "We  are  all 
Socialists  to-day"  one  hears  the  note  of 
as  marvellous  a  revolution  as  that  of 
1789,  and  in  this  revolution  John  Bus- 
kin has  assuredly  had  more  hand  than 
any  other  one  man.  His  social  experi- 
ment did  not  regenerate  society.  En- 
gland would  still  have  existed  "as  a 
power  on  the  face  of  the  earth"  if  the 
thirty  or  forty  Companions  of  St. 
George  had  not  banded  themselves  to- 
gether to  uphold  a  tottering  nation. 
But  the  social  and  ethical  teaching,  of 
which  that  was  the  outward  and  visi- 
ble sign,  is  bearing  fruit  a  thousand- 
fold to-day  wherever  the  English 
tongue  is  spoken,  and  will  probably 
long  survive  Buskin's  influence  in  art 

With  the  best  known  result  of  St. 
George's  Guild— the  Museum  at  Shef- 
field—this little  sketch  does  not  deal. 
Mr.  Buskin  spent  much  money,  much 
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labor,  upon  the  task  of  gathering  to- 
gether in  it  precious  objects  which  he 
thought  of  educational,  as  well  as  of 
intrinsic,  value;  and  a  special  interest 
will  always  belong  to  the  collection  for 
this  reason.  Besides  the  cottages  at 
Barmouth,  other  property  was  also 
given  to  the  Guild,  notably  a  lovely  bit 
of  land  in  Worcestershire,  the  gift  of 
one  of  the  trustees. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  1874  that  Mrs. 
Talbot,  through  a  mutual  friend,  made 
Mr.  Ruskin  an  offer,  for  St.  George's 
Guild,  of  twelve  or  thirteen  cottages 
and  a  piece  of  ground  at  Barmouth. 
The  letters  in  which  the  master  ac- 
cepted the  gift  have  kindly  been  placed 
at  my  service,  and  seem  to  me  espe- 
cially interesting,  because  they  show 
how  dear  the  scheme  was  to  his  heart, 
and  with  what  real  delight  he  wel- 
comed this  beginning  of  success— as  it 
seemed  to  him.  It  is  evident  that,  in 
spite  of  ridicule  and  indifference,  he 
still  believed  in  his  own  gospel  of  social 
salvation,  and  that  he  would  be  able 
to  carry  it  through  to  practical  and 
demonstrable  issue. 

The  letters  show  also,  with  pathetic 
eloquence,  that  the  terrible  illness, 
which-  only  two  years  later  put  an  end 
to  his  capacity  for  the  leadership  of 
such  an  undertaking,  was  already 
threatening,  already  crippling,  his  pow- 
ers of  active  work.  When  the  apparent 
failure  of  St.  George's  Guild  is  pointed 
at  as  another  instance  of  the  useless- 
ness  of  Utopian  ideals,  and  of  the  im- 
practicability of  men  of  genius,  it  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  his  hand  was  most 
needed  at  the  helm,  the  master  was 
struck  down,  and  that  the  little  craft 
was  left  captainless  in  the  midst  of  the 
waves  and  winds. 

I  give  the  letters,  or  parts  of  them,  In 
chronological  order:— 

10th  December,  '74. 

My  dear  Madam, — I  meant  to  send  the 

enclosed  to  Mr.  M ,  but  for  fear  of  his 

not  being  at  home  in  time  I  ventured  to 
address  it  at  once  to  you,  with  most  true 
thanks  for  the  kind  expressions  and  inten- 
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tions  of  your  letter— on  which  I  only  fear 
to  presume  too  far. 

J.  Rusk  in. 

The  following  was  the  letter  en- 
closed:— 

My  dear  M ,— I  have  been  able  now 

to  read  Mrs.  Talbot's  letter— it  seems  the 
kindest,  and  most  wonderful,  and  most 
pretty  beginning  for  us  that  could  be— and 
there's  not  the  slightest  fear  of  the  St. 
George's  Company  ever  parting  with  an 
inch  of  anything  they  get  hold  of !— if  that 
is  indeed  the  only  fear  in  the  question— but 
do  I  rightly  understand  this  letter  as  an 
offer  to  us  of  a  piece  of  freehold  land,  with 
cottages  on  it— as  a  gift!  Don't  send  this 
note  if  I  misunderstand— but  if  I  am  right 
please  enclose  it  to  Mrs.  Talbot  with  yours 
—for  there  is  no  spot  in  England  or  Wales 
I  should  like  better  to  begin  upon  in  any 
case. 

The  next  may  be  given  in  full:— 

December  15,  '74 
Heme  Hill,  S.E.  London. 

My  dear  Madam,— Again  I  have  been,  to 
my  great  vexation,  prevented  from  at  once 
replying  to  your  most  kind  and  important 
letter.  The  ground  and  houses  which  you 
offer  me  are  exactly  the  kind  of  property 
I  most  wish  to  obtain  for  the  St.  George's 
Company:  I  accept  them  at  once  with  very 
glad  thanks,  and  will  endeavor  soon  to 
come  and  see  them,  and  thank  you  and 
your  son  in  person. 

No  cottagers  shall  be  disturbed— but,  in 
quiet  and  slow  ways,  assisted— as  each 
may  deserve  or  wish  to  better  their  own 
houses  in  sanitary  and  comfortable  points. 
My  principle  is  to  work  with  the  minutest 
possible  touches— but  with  steady  end  in 
view— and  by  developing  as  I  can  the 
energy  of  the  people  I  want  to  help. 

I  will  write  more  to  your  son  if  possible 
to-morrow,  but  am  still  heavily  over- 
worked. 

Always  gratefully  yours, 

J.  Rusk  in. 

A  letter  under  date  "29th  Jan.,  '75," 
is  chiefly  occupied  with  legal  arrange- 
ments, but  the  following  passage  is 
also  of  interest:— 

If  indeed  any  doubt  could  exist  respect- 
ing the  usefulness  to  us  of  your  gift,  I 
would  myself  at  once  follow  your  kind  sug- 
gestion and  come  down     to     Barmouth. 


But  there  is  no  question  at  all.  Any  land, 
any  building,  offered  me  I  would  take,  but 
these  are  just  the  kind  and  in  the  kind  of 
place  I  should  like  best.  But  I  am 
strangely  out  of  sorts  and  unable  for  my 
work  this  Christmas,  and  have  been  more 
like  taking  to  my  bed,  like  Canon  Kings- 
ley,  than  coming  to  begin  the  St.  George's 
work.  And  I  am  resolved  on  one  thing 
now  in  my  advanced  time  of  life — never  to 
overstrain  when  I'm  tired. 

In  the  next  letter  the  same  note  Is 
sounded.  The  date  is  February  3, 
1875:— 

I  am  especially  grateful  for  the  kind 
feelings  expressed  in  your  letter  just  now ; 
for,  of  course,  my  present  work  makes 
many  old  friends  shy  of  me;  and  many 
faithful  ones  are  mostly  gone — where 
faith  will  be  rewarded — I  hope. 

The  feeling  of  exhaustion  is  thus  so  com- 
plicated with  quite  inevitable  form  of  sor- 
row or  disappointment  that  I  scarcely 
know  how  far  to  receive  it  as  definite 
warning— but  I  will  assuredly  rest  all  I 
can — without  proclaiming  myself  invalid. 
Your  solicitor  will,  I  doubt  not,  require 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  St.  George's 
Company,  such  as  can  be  put  in  legal 
documents.  If  no  simple  form — such  as 
**The  St.  George's  Company,  formed  under 
the  direction  or  directorship  of  J.  R.,  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  for  the 
education  of  English  peasantry"— will 
stand  in  law,  you  must  just  transfer  the 
land  straight  to  me  without  verbal  re- 
straint, and  trust  me  to  do  right  with  it. 

The  last  sentence  I  shall  quote  is 
from  a  letter  dated  July  18,  1875:— 

I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  your  kind 
letter — and  have  great  pleasure  in  receiv- 
ing—signed with  your  name — the  first 
monies  paid  as  rental  to  the  St.  George's 
Company. 

This  matter  of  rental  was  one  upon 
which  Mr.  Rnskin's  law  was  Inflexible. 
In  the  seventy-ninth  number  of  "Fors" 
he  says:— 

It  is  taken  first  as  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  authority  of  the  society  over  the 
land,  and  in  the  amount  judged  by  the 
master  to  be  just,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  person  and  place,  for  the 
tenant  to  pay  as  a  contribution  to  the 
funds  of  the  society.    The  tenant  has  no 
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claim  to  the  return  of  the  rent  in  improve- 
ments on  his  ground  or  his  house;  and  I 
order  the  repairs  at  Barmouth  as  part  of 
the  company's  general  action,  not  as  re- 
'torn  of  the  rent  to  the  tenants. 

Punctuality  of  payment  (except  in 
urgent  cases  of  sickness  or  distress)  is 
always  insisted  upon;' and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  state  that  since  the  passing  of  this 
rule,  when  the  cottages  were  given  to 
the  Guild,  only  one  tenant  has  been  dis- 
missed in  consequence  of  unpunctu- 
ality  in  paying  rent. 

Many  of  the  tenants  are  the  same 
now  as  in  1875;  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
hear  the  pride  with  which  they  will 
speak  of  "my  cottage"  as  a  home— not 
as  a  mere  temporary  dwelling-place. 

Mrs.  Talbot  is,  by  the  master's  wish, 
in  absolute  control  of  the  property. 
Year  by  year,  any  little  improvement 
which  can  add  to  the  comfort  of  the 
cottagers  is  carried  out  under  her 
orders;  a  larger  window  here,  a  new 
fireplace  there,  an  extra  room  con- 
trived, as  the  children  begin  to  grow  up. 
But  the  chief  aim  is  to  keep  the  cot- 
tagers at  the  original  low  rentals,  so 
that  the  poor  may  be  able  to  stay  in 
their  old  homes;  and  nothing  is  done  to 
change  the  entirely  cottage  character 
of  the  dwellings.  Of  course,  no  tenant 
would  be  accepted  unless  of  good  char- 
acter; and  the  knowledge  that  rent 
must  be  paid  punctually,  that  no  real 
discomfort  or  inconvenience  will  be 
overlooked— if  it  can  be  remedied— and 
that  each  one  is  personally  known, 
cared  for  in  sickness  and  helped  in  any 
difficulty,  is  an  immense  incentive  to 
good  conduct.  The  pretty  warm  gifts 
of  clothing  and  coal  at  Christmas,  and 
the  tea  and  cake  to  celebrate  the  mas- 
ter's birthday  on  February  8,  are  trifles 
in  themselves,  but  they  help  to  "ring 
out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor,"  and 
bring  on  the  golden  age.  All  the  ten- 
ants have  heard  of  Mr.  Ruskin;  most 
Of  them  saw  him  when  he  came  to  Bar- 
mouth to  visit  his  new  property  in  the 
summer  of  1876.  A  portrait  of  him 
hangs  on  the  wall  of  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest of  the  cottages,  where,  at  the  time 
of  his  visit,  lived  an  old  man  and  his 


wife.  From  some  resemblance  to  the 
Italian  hero  this  old  man  was  com* 
monly  known  as  ""Garibaldi."  He  was 
proud  of  the  name,  and  called  his  cot- 
tage "Caprera."  He  was  a  scholar,  and 
had  read  some  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  books, 
once  passing  judgment  upon  them  in 
the  following  words:  "Yes,  Mr.  Rus- 
kin says  some  very  good  things.  But 
it  is  a  pity  he  does  not  write  better  En- 
glish, for  then  I  could  understand  it 
better." 

His  widow  lives  on  alone  in  the  old 
cottage.  A  smaller  one  would  do  bet- 
ter for  her;  but  she  tells  you,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  that  she  loves  the  little 
place  where  William  and  she  lived  for 
twenty-eight  years,  and  it  would  break 
her  heart  to  leave  it.  It  stands  quite 
alone,  on  a  circular  ledge  of  rock.  A 
low  wall  in  front  of  the  tiny  bit  of 
ground  cuts  against  the  sea  when  you 
are  in  the  kitchen  and  look  through  the 
deep-set  window;  and  when  the  old 
woman  sits  outside  with  her  sewing  on 
sunny  afternoons — or  if  her  sailor  son 
comes  to  see  her,  and  does  a  bit  of 
mending  or  patching  on  the  bench 
under  the  window— it  is  as  private  as 
in  an  enclosed  garden. 

A  little  lower  than  this  cottage  is  a 
one-roomed  dwelling.  It  looks  very 
pretty  sometimes,  when  the  window  is 
open,  the  sea  and  the  mountains  filling 
up  the  space,  the  sunshine  falling 
across  the  plant  in  the  broad  window- 
sill,  and  lighting  the  open  cupboard  in 
the  corner  with  its  brilliant  array 
of  china  cups  and  jugs.  In  front 
of  the  large  old-fashioned  chim- 
ney corner  stands  a  little  round 
table;  and  probably  the  tenant  her- 
self is  seated  by  it,  knitting 
(sewing  I  should  have  said  a  few 
months  ago,  but  her  sight  is  failing), 
and  is  delighted  to  have  a  chat  with  a 
visitor,  and  proud  when  her  neat  little 
home  is  admired.  There  is  much  kind- 
liness of  heart  in  these  hot-tempered 
Welsh  people.  It  was  a  real  joy  to  this 
poor  woman  to  give  away  a  blue-and- 
white  china  plate,  which  she  said  was 
one  of  the  first  china  "sets"  that  ever 
came  into  Barmouth,  and  had  been 
brought  by  her  grandfather,  a  seaman; 
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and  an  old  pair  of  sugar-tongs  (age  be- 
ing the  test  of  value  in  her  eyes)  which 
had  belonged  to  her  mother. 

But  the  most  interesting  tenant  of 
St.  George's  Cottages  was  M.  Auguste 
Guyard,  who,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Bus- 
kin's visit  to  Barmouth,  was  living  at 
Rock  Terrace,  in  the  house  now  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  A.  J.  Hewins,  the  artist, 
M.  -Guyard  was  a  remarkable  man, 
and  had  an  eventful  life.  It 
was  a  strange  fate  which  brought 
him  from  Paris,  from  a  circle  of  lit- 
erary and  philosophical  friends,  to  end 
his  days  in  a  remote  Welsh  village,  doc- 
toring his  poor  neighbors,  teaching 
Welsh  peasant  women  to  make  vege- 
table soups,  and  trying  by  experiments 
to  discover  which  herbs  and  trees 
would  grow  best  in  his  rocky  mountain 
ground,  and  best  resist  the  storms  from 
the  Atlantic  that  often  swept  across  his 
terraced  gardens. 

He  had  been  a  reformer,  an  experi- 
menter, a  philanthropist,  all  his  life. 
In  the  "gentil  petit  village"  of  Frotey- 
lez-Vesoul,  where  he  was  born,  he  had 
tried  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  social  re- 
form, and  to  establish  a  "commune 
module,"  which  in  conception  and  mo- 
tive, and  often  even  in  small  details, 
closely  resembled  the  ideal  Mr.  Ruskin 
set  before  himself  in  the  Guild  of  St. 
George,  many  years  later. 

M.  -Guyard's  best-known  and  most 
charming  work,  "Lettres  aux  Gens  de 
Frotey,"  describes  these  social  experi- 
ments. Unfortunately  they  met  with 
the  usual  fate  of  social  experiments. 
Somehow  the  world  has  a  trick  of 
working  out  its  social  evolution  in  its 
own  blundering  way— not  in  the  way 
philanthropists  and  idealists  prescribe 
for  it.  M.  Guyard— who  was  an  educa- 
tionalist first  of  all,  though  he  was 
much  more— soon  roused  the  jealousy 
and  hostility  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  it  became  impossible  for  him  to 
continue  the  beneficent  work  he  had 
begun  in  face  of  the  implacable  enmity 
of  the  priesthood.  After  two  years' 
labor,  during  which  brief  time  very  re- 
markable results  had  been  accom- 
plished towards  the  formation  of  the 
"model  commune,"  the  opposition     of 


the  priests  put  an  end  to  the  "CEuvre 
de  Frotey,"  from  which  he  had  hoped 
so  much. 

M.  -Guyard  was  intimate  with  all  the 
eminent  men  of  his  time  and  country. 
Men  of  letters,  poets,  painters,  politi- 
cians, and  even  bishops  formed  the 
circle  of  his  assocfates;  while  such  men 
as  La  mar  tine,  Alexandre  Dumas  (p£re), 
Victor  Hugo,  Jerome,  Emile  Des- 
champs,  could  be  counted  among  his 
close  friends. 

His  daughter  remembers  being  taken 
as  a  child  to  see  Lamartine— on  his 
weekly  reception  day.  He  was  then 
an  invalid,  and  was  lying  on  a  couch, 
surrounded  by  numerous  cats,  and 
seven  or  eight  greyhounds  of  all  sizes. 
The  fact  that  most  impressed  the  child 
about  the  great  man  was  that  he  had 
most  beautiful  white  hands. 

Love  of  animals  has  almost  invari- 
ably been  a  characteristic  of  notable 
men.  When  Victor  Hugo  went  Into 
exile  he  left  to  the  tender  care  of  M. 
and  Mme.  Guyard  his  well-beloved 
white  Persian  cat,  which  they  treas- 
ured for  many  years— M.  Guyard,  as 
will  be  seen,  having  a  remarkable  power 
of  sympathizing  with  and  gaining  the 
confidence  of  animals. 

It  was  not  only  in  his  own  country 
that  M.  Guyard  was  known  and  appre- 
ciated by  those  whose  appreciation  is 
worth  having.  When  living  at  Bar- 
mouth he  kept  up  a  friendly  corre- 
spondence with  Dean  Stanley  and 
Lady  Augusta.  Dean  Stanley  was 
greatly  interested  in  many  of  his  ideas; 
and  though  the  two  men  never  met, 
frequent  letters  passed  between  them 
up  to  the  time  of  the    dean's    death. 

Being  so  widely  known,  and  having 
so  many  influential  friends  in  the  high- 
est circles  of  Parisian  life,  it  seems 
strange  that  M.  Guyard's  enlightened 
and  philanthropic  work  failed  to,  re- 
ceive the  rewards  which  France  is  so 
ready  to  bestow  upon  her  public- 
spirited  sons.  But  the  air  was  full  of 
troubles.  Educational  movements  were 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  both 
Church  and  State.  Napoleon  IH.  was 
no  friend  to  "model  communes**  and 
Utopian  dreamers;  and  then,  as  ever, 
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funds  were  required  to  reform  ever  so 
small  a  corner  of  the  world.  In  1865 
M.  Guyard  seems  to  have  been  com- 
pelled to  give  up  active  work  for 
Frotey;  and  in  1870  the  war  between 
France  and  Germany  broke  out. 
When  Paris  was  besieged  the  women 
and  old  people  were  requested  to  leave 
the  city  if  possible,  and  M.  Guyard  and 
his  daughters  came  to  England.  The 
cottage  at  Barmouth,  No.  2  Rock  Ter- 
race, was  offered  to  him  as  a  refuge, 
and  gladly  accepted;  and  there  he  lived 
until  his  death  in  1882. 

M.  Guyard,  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
true  philosopher,  quickly  adapted  him- 
self to  his  new  environment.  He  knew 
scarcely  any  English,  but  soon  estab- 
lished pleasant  relations  with  his 
neighbors,  and  is  still  gratefully  re- 
membered for  his  kindness  and  skill  in 
cases  of  illness,  medicine  being  one  of 
his  many  hobbles. 

Behind  the  narrow  terrace  where  the 
two  best  houses  belonging  to  the  Guild 
stand  looking  out  seawards  over  chim- 
ney-pots and  roofs,  rise  a  series  of  tiny 
terraced  gardens,  connected  by  steps 
cut  in  the  rock,  or  built  of  rough 
stones,  from  one  level  to  another.  To 
cultivate  these  gardens  soon  became 
the  chief  occupation  and  delight  of  the 
old  exile.  Day  by  day  his  tall,  thin 
figure  could  be  seen,  clad  in  a  long, 
grey  coat,  with  a  red  fez  upon  his 
white  hair,  as  he  climbed  the  steep 
steps  from  one  terrace  to  another,  ac- 
companied by  his  devoted  dog  "Cara" 
—a  lovely,  gentle  creature  of  the  collie 
tribe,  with  long,  brown-and-white  hair, 
small  in  size,  of  a  loving  nature  and 
marvellous  intelligence.  So  great  was 
the  affection  between  master  and  dog, 
that  M.  Guyard's  daughters— who  had 
left  home— used  to  speak  of  "their  sis- 
ter Cara"  as  the  favorite.  M.  Guyard 
had  a  wonderful  gift  of  taming  ani- 
mals. One  summer  he  had  tamed  a 
hawk  and  a  jackdaw.  They  used  to 
roost  together  at  night  on  a  perch  he 
had  fixed  up  inside  his  bedroom  win- 
dow, and  fly  about  during  the  day. 
When  he  went  out  and  clapped  his 
hands  they  would  quickly  answer  the 
signal. 


It  was  wonderful  what  the  skill  and 
industry  of  the  philosopher-gardener 
produced  out  of  the  various  little  plots 
of  ground  under  his  care.  Vegetables 
never  failed,  in  plenty,  all  the  year 
round.  Willows  still  wave  their  grace- 
ful branches  where  he  planted  them  on 
ledges  of  the  mountain-side;  here  and 
there  a  little  copse  of  thorn  and  birch 
trees  relieves  the  bare  rock;  patches  of 
wild  strawberry  and  beds  of  sweet 
violets  show  traces  of  his  handi- 
work. 

His  knowledge  of  the  herbs  of  the 
field  was  as  that  of  Solomon.  One 
knew  that  if  any  question  arose  about 
plant  or  animal,  geological,  physiologi- 
cal, or  etymological  dispute— it  might 
be  referred  to  him  for  settlement.  It 
has  never  chanced  to  me  to  meet  any 
one  possessed  of  such  varied  and  ex- 
tensive knowledge.  He  was  a  born 
teacher,  too,  and  was  patient  and  gen- 
tle with  the  ignorant.  The  good  of 
humanity  was  his  ideal,  and  he  never 
lost  his  enthusiasm  for  the  deep  con- 
victions to  which  he  had  given  the  best 
of  his  life. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  ihat 
when  Mr.  Ruskin  visited  the  newly  ac- 
quired" property  of  St  George,  the 
French  philosopher  and  philanthropist 
won  his  heart.  The  two  had  much  in 
common:  belief  in  the  high  destiny  of 
mankind;  the  generous  enthusiasms 
and  aspirations  that  prompt  to  self- 
devotion;  and,  above  all,  the  practical 
conviction  that  in  flying  from  cities  and 
luxurious  lives,  and  in  leading  labori- 
ous days  combined  with  the  education 
of  heart  and  mind,  the  perfect  way 
was  to  be  found. 

"These  things  which  I  am  but  now 
discovering  and  trying  to  teach,  you 
knew  and  taught  when  I  was  a  child," 
exclaimed  the  master,  happy  to  find  In 
one  of  his  new  tenants  a  sympathetic 
and  appreciative  admirer.  When  Mr. 
Ruskin  was  leaving  Barmouth  it  hap- 
pened that  M.  Guyard  was  ill  In  bed, 
and  he  was  asked  to  go  to  the  bedroom 
to  bid  farewell.  After  some  talk,  they 
parted,  the  English  professor  affec- 
tionately bending  down  to  kiss  the 
French  reformer— akin  in  soul,  though 
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so  far  apart  in  circumstance,  these  two 
men,  who  never  met  again. 

Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Raskin  was 
struck  down  by  illness,  and  never  took 
any  further  practical  steps  towards 
carrying  out  his  schemes  of  social  re- 
form. Bat  M.  Guyard  lived  his  theory 
in  daily  practice,  working  with  his 
hands  to  enrich  and  beautify  the  earth; 
teaching  whenever  or  wherever  he 
could,  and  setting  forth  the  true  phil- 
osophic life.  He  did  not  return  to 
Paris,  except  to  bring  away  his  be- 
longings; and  after  some  years  ob- 
tained a  promise  that  when  his  work 
was  over  he  might  be  laid  in  a  spot  he 
had  chosen  on  the  mountain,  enclosed 
by  Mrs.  Talbot's  boundary  wall,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  his  little 
house.  From  this  spot  one  looks  down 
over  the  steep,  half -wild  gardens, 
where  he  had  toiled,  far  away  to  the 
wide  stretch  of  sea— to  the  long,  level 
headland  of  Llwyngwril— to  the  all- 
embracing  sky— typical,  he  may  have 
thought,  of  his  laborious  life  swallowed 
up  in  the  vastness  of  eternity.  And 
when  the  time  came,  hither  he  was 
carried,  one  summer's  day,  up  the  dif- 
ficult hill-side— the  little  procession 
only  able  to  walk  one  by  one  along  the 
narrow  path.  A  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  who  had  been  his 
pupil  willingly  conducted  the  simple 
service,  and  a  small  group  of  villagers 
and  strangers,  gathered  upon  the  open 
mountain  above  the  enclosed  ground, 
looked  down  upon  the  scene  as  the 
mourners  laid  him  "in  sure  and  certain 
hope"  in  the  grave  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  Huge  blocks  of  stone  were 
afterwards  placed  upon  the  grave,  and 
over  them  grow  trailing  ivy,  peri- 
winkle, and  cotone  aster,  tended  by 
friendly  hands.  At  the  head  of  the 
grave  on  a  stone  are  inscribed,  under 
his  name  and  the  dates  of  his  birth 
and  death,  the  following  lines,  which 
he  dictated  for  this  purpose  to  his 
daughter,  the  day  before  his  death:— 

Gi-gtt  un  Semeur  qui 
Sema  jusqu'au  tombeau 


Le  Vrai,  le  Bien,  le  Beau 

Avec  Idolatrie 
A  travers  mille  combats 
De  la  plume  et  des  bras. 
Tels  travauz  en  ce  monde 

Ne  se  compensent  pas. 

A  thorn  hedge,  blown  out  of  shape 
by  the  rough  winds  from  the  sea,  pro- 
tects the  headstone,  and  beyond  spread 
sea  and  sky. 

Looking  landwards,  a  magnificent 
crag  of  hoary,  heather-clad  rock  rises 
immediately  outside  the  wall,  and  all 
round  break  away  the  fine  mountain 
masses,  as  grand  in  their  way  as  the 
wide  seascape. 

Nowhere  could  a  great  soul  feel  more 
in  harmony  with  nature.  Low-grow- 
ing willows  and  birches,  planted  by  his 
own  hand,  make  a  little  shelter  about 
the  exile's  grave,  and  beneath  them,  in 
springtime,  all  the  ground  is  starred 
with  daffodils  and  primroses;  later, 
with  wild  strawberry  blossom  and  the 
blue  dog-violet;  while  later  still,  the 
heather  bursts  into  purple  bloom,  the 
blackberries  hang  in  clusters  against 
the  old  stone  wall,  and  the  bramble 
leaves  burn  scarlet  and  gold  in  the 
autumn  sunshine. 

Lofty  designs  must  close  in  like  effects: 

Loftily  lying, 
Leave  him — still  loftier  than  the  world 
suspects, 

Living  and  dying. 

And  as  we  stand  by  the  grave  of  one 
who  was  well  content  to  be  laid  In  for- 
eign earth,  the  truth  is  borne  to  us  on 
the  voice  of  sea  and  wind— that  all  who 
love  their  fellow-creatures  are  linked 
in  one  bond,  stronger  than  that  of 
creed  and  race  and  the  belief  is 
strengthened  that  no  generous  Impulse 
—either  of  him  who  undertook  to 
change  a  French  village  into  a  "com- 
mune modfcle,"  or  of  the  master  of  St. 
George's  Guild,  who  hoped  to  save  En- 
gland by  an  ideal  scheme  of  social  life 
—is  fruitless  in  the  final  sum  of  things. 

Blanche  Atkinson. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
WIDDER  VLINT. 

Widder  Vlint's  cottage  stud  at  the  tap 
o'  the  vullage,  wi'  a  banging  girt  vlight 
o'  staps  a-vor  the  door.  The  staps  wez 
branken  an'  mortal  zlippery  when  it 
rained;  but  thet  wezn't  here  nor  there, 
cuz  vew  folks  iver  came  up  'em. 
Widder  Vlint,  hur  wez  disrespactit  in 
the  vullage,  'aving  borned  dree  drunk- 
ards, tho'  the  naybors  wez  kind  o' 
zorry  vor  hur  now  an'  agin;  an*  when 
hur  son  Josh  wez  drawed  vrom  his  hoss 
an'  brauk  hiz  neck,  they  jest  zed  that 
•'wan  o'  the  tu  wez  drunk,"  an'  left  folk 
to  judge  atween  the  man  an'  the  mare. 

Wan  arternoon  I  drapped  in  to  zee 
how  hur  wez  getting  on,  cuz  ther  wez 
a  moast  kindidlin'1  zmell  ov  fried  bacon 
cooming  droo  the  door.  The  table  wez 
layed  for  tay,  zo  I  zat  mezulf  down.  I 
wez  a  kind  o'  relation  o'  Widder  Vlint' s, 
tho'  I  didn't  make  much  o'  it  zept  at 
malt  times  an'  zich,  cuz  o'  hur  baing  so 
mortal  disrespactit.  It  zeemed  to  me 
hur  didn't  take  anuff  count  o*  the  'pinion 
o'  the  vullage,  hur  wez  thic  turrible  zet 
on  her  childer,  wimmen  not  'aving  no 
discarnment  in  zich  things.  Wull,  I 
'adn't  bin  vive  minets  inzide  the  door 
vor  hur  got  talkin'  o'  'em,  tho'  I  didn't 
vind  no  speshul  intrast  in  the  subject 
mezulf. 

"I've  a  deal  to  be  thankvul  vor,  a 
deal,"  hur  zed.  "Ther  wez  Tummas, 
now,"  then  hur  stapped  quat;*  I  reckon 
'twez  *ard  even  vor  hur  to  vind  anything 
vavorzome  to  zay  o'  Tummas.  "Wull," 
hur  dawdled  on,  "ha  had  a  wiudervul 
'ead  o'  hair,  had  Tummas.  Pore  lad! 
ha  wez  alwez  a  good  lad  to  me;  ha  braut 
me  the  vurst  shillun  that  Iver  ha  arned, 
an'  thin  ha  kinder  tuk  it  back.  Ha 
aimed  high,  did  Tummas,  tho'  maybe  ha 
didn't  alwez  raitch." 

Hur  wez  zilent  a  minet  an*  tarned 
the  bacon  in  the  pan  where  twez 
spittln'  an  zmellin'  moast  amazin' 
tasty! 

"Then  ther  wez  Josh,"  hur  con- 
tineed,  "ha  thet  wez  drawed  vrom  hiz 
hoss  an'  brauk  hiz  neck.     Ha  had  a 

1  Kind idlin\  enticing. 
*  Quat,  plump. 


windervul  kindidlin'  zmile  o'  times  had 
Josh,  an'  when  they  braut  him  'ome  to 
me  the  last  time  an'  layed  him  down  in 
the  kaurner  o'  the  kitchen,  thickey  zmile 
wez  on  his  vace  kind  o'  pacevul  like.  I 
stapped  a-zide  him  droo  the  nite;  I 
'  thort  maybe  the  pore  chil  might  find  it 
lonesome  out  ther  wi'  iverything  so  noo. 
I  tooked  hiz  hand  cuz  twez  dark  vust 
a-long,  an'  Josh  wez  alwez  mortal 
a-feardt  o'  the  dark.  An'  I  kind  o' 
thought  ez  how  ha  wez  ez  a  little  lad,  I 
knawed  ha  hadn't  alwez  acted  zactly 
vor  the  best  zince  he  had  grawed  to  be 
a  man.  The  moon  riz  an'  staled  in  upon 
him  an'  ha  zmiled  back  at  hur,  an'  twez 
a  turrible  pacevul  zmile  thic  ha  guved 
hur.  An'  thin  ther  coomed  to  me  they 
words  vrom  the  Buk,  *Gaw  in  pace,  for 
thy  zins  be  vorguved  to  'ee.'  An'  I  veil 
a-zobbing,  quietlike,  cuz  I  didn't  want 
to  distarb  him,  pore  lamb,  but  ha  jest 
zmiled  on.  The  pace  o'  tue  Laurd  ain't 
like  our  pace,  it  ain't  to  be  brauk,  it 
ain't  to  be  brauk." 

Hur  stapped  short  an'  wan  banging 
girt  tear  fell  strat  in  the  pan.  I  thort 
twez  a  mortal  pity  to  spile  good  bacon 
zo,  «peshul  ez  Josh  wez  the  biggest 
rapscallion  thet  iver  walked;  but  I 
cudn't  help  baing  a  bit  zorry  vor  the 
pore  owld  dumman,  cuz  tiz  the  way  wi' 
wimmen  to  git  turrible  vond  o'  trash. 

"Jesse  was  the  next  to  gaw,"  hur  zed. 
after  hur  had  kind  o'  come  to  hurself 
like,  "my  little  lad  dead  now  along  o' 
the  rast!"  Hur  alwez  called  Jesse  "hur 
little  lad,"  tho'  ha  wez  vull  sax  veet 
high  an*  weighed  nigh  on  vourteen 
stone;  but  wimmen  ain't  got  no  dis- 
crumination in  zich  things. 

"Wull,  wull,"  hur  endid  up,  "I've  only 
Dave  luft  now,  but  ha  be  a  vine  up- 
standing lad,  an'  I've  a  deal  to  be  thank- 
vul vor,  a  deal." 

Then  the  big  clock  in  the  kaurner 
struck  sax,  an'  Dave  coomed  in,  an'  I 
wez  moast  mortal  glad  to  see  him  cuz 
the  bacon  wez  jest  ready  to  be  dished, 
an'  I  niver  cud  a-bear  things  burnt  to  a 
cinder.  "Moather,"  ha  zed  ez  ha 
hunged  up  hiz  tools  behind  the  door, 
"  'ee  have  got  on  thickey  boots  thet 
coom  zo  hard  on  yer  little  taw." 

"Wull,  Dave,  lad,"  hur  answered,  "I 
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wez  a  gwaying  to  buy  a  noo  pair  ez  I 
pramised  'ee  I  wid,  only  I  erned1  up  agin 
Maister  Parsons,  ha  ez  kapes  the  little 
grocer's  shap  down  the  lower  end  o'  the 
v ullage,  an'  ha  zed  ez  how  ha  had  got  a 
powerzome  noo  tay  in,  cuz  I  towld  him 
ez  how  yer  didn't  vind  anuff  scratt*  in 
thickey  last  thet  uz  'ad,  zo  I  thort  I  wud 
jest  buy  a  pun  an*  let  the  boots  bide  a 
bit." 

"Wull.  moather,"  ha  zed  ez  ha  pulled 
his  cheer  up  to  the  table,  "I  do  zeem  a 
moast  windervul  'and  at  rizzing  a 
tharst,  but  zomehow"— an'  ha  pushed 
hiz  cup  acrass  to  be  vulled  agin— "it 
zeems  ez  if  ther  wez  thic  in  the  tharst 
thet  tay  didn't  git  houldt  of,  but  tiz  a 
powerzome  gud  tay,  an'  most  vull  o' 
scratt  all-the-zame." 

I  saw  hur  look  zmart  down  at  hiz 
plate— ha  hadn't  tiched  a  bit  o'  victals, 
ony  drunk  away  ez  if  hiz  throat  wez  a 
red  'ot  coal.  'Pon  me  Zam,  I  cud  amost 
yhear  it  fizz  where  I  zat. 

"Ate  a  bit  o'  bacon  lUe  a  gud  chil," 
hur  zed,  kindidlin'  like;  "  'tiz  from  the 
ztreaky  end." 

"It  zmells  windervul  tasty,  moather," 
ha  answered,  "an'  I  wid  dearly  llke«a  bit 
o'  it  cold  ta-marrer;  but  the  tay  iz  zo 
powerzom  gud,  I  doan't  zeem  to  care 
for  naught  ulse." 

Later  on,  when  the  table  had  been 
cleared  an*  iverything  made  vitty,  uz 
all  drawed  our  cheers  up  to  the  vire. 
Widder  Vlint  hur  tooked  hur  knittin' 
vrom  the  drawer  in  the  owld  dresser, 
an*  when  I  yhear'd  thickey  naydles 
clacking  away,  I  claused  my  eyes  an' 
reckoned  I  wud  gaw  to  slape.  After  a 
bit  Dave  ha  turned  to  the  owld 
dumman. 

"Moather,"  ha  zed,  "do  'ee  dap  back 
on  thic  nite  when  pore  Jesse  got  kind 
o'  mad  wi'  the  drink  an*  shat  hizsulf, 
an'  how  yer  an'  me  wint  out  'and  in 
'and  an'  vound  him,  an'  yer  tarned  to 
me  an'  zed,  'I've  ony  thee  luft  now, 
Dave:'  and'  I  tooked  poor  Jesse's  hand 
an*  layed  it  at  ween  yers  an'  mine,  an' 
zwore  thet  I  wid  niver  touch  strong 
drink,  an'  if  I  had  to  die  vor  it  I  wid  die 
game?    Moather,  moather,"  he  endid  up 

*  Erned,  ran, 

*  Scroti,  scrape. 


kind  o'  sharp  like,  "I  reckon  the  drink 
'ull  'ave  me  yet." 

Hur  put  hur  arms  round  him  an' 
drawed  hiz  head  down  upon  hur  lap,  ez 
maybe  hur  had  done  many  times  a-vor 
when  ha  wez  a  little  lad. 

"Pore  lamb!"  hur  zed,  "pore  lamb!" 

Arter  a  bit  hur  contineed,  "Dave,"  hur 
zed,  "do  'ee  mind  on  the  pore  widdy 
wuman  in  the  Buk,  an'  how  she  guved 
hur  mite  to  the  Laurd,  an'  tho'  ther  wez 
urch*  volks  alongside  o'  hur  ez  guved 
gorjus  gufts,  yit  the  Laurd  Ha  valleyed 
the  mite  moast.  An'  zo  I  reckon  'tiz 
wi'  uz— 'tain't  wat  uz  does,  but  wat  uz 
tries  to  do,  that  the  Laurd  vallys,  an' 
thin  Ha  kind  o'  makes  up  the  rast  Hiz- 
sulf." 

But  Dave  ha  ony  gripped  howldt  o' 
the  pore  dumman  more  tight  like. 
"Moather,  moather,"  ha  zed,  "spose  I 
shudn't  die  game?" 

Hur  rinned  hur  vingers  droo'  hiz  hair 
kind  o'  tender  vashion,  but  hur  didn't 
zay  naught.  I  reckon  mezulf  hur  wez 
thunkin'  thet  'twad  be  wi'  ha  the  zame 
ez  'twez  wi'  the  rast  o'  'em. 

"Zay  zommat,  moather,  zay  zommat." 
he  axed. 

Hur  looked  away  acrass  hiz  hed  inter 
the  vire,  ez  if  hur  zaw  zomethin' 
mazin'  particular  down  amung  the 
coals. 

"Dave,"  hur  answered,  kind  o*  zlow, 
"when  vust  I  commed  to  be  disrespactit 
in  the  vullage,  an'  folks  drawed  it  at 
me  that  I  had  borned  dree  drunkards,  it 
zeemed  a  bit  hard,  tho'  I  cudn't  gaw  vor 
to  lay  blame  on  the  lads.  Then 
Tummas  wez  tuk,  an'  the  naybors 
wez  a  bit  sniffy  an'  thin,  claus  on  tap  o' 
ha,  pore  Josh  ha  brauk  hiz  neck,  an' 
tho'  the  folks  coomed  to  the  vuneral, 
they  kind  o'  made  a  vavor  o'  it.  Wull, 
then,  Jesse  ha  shat  hizsulf,  an'  I  bought 
the  hat-bands  an'  gluves,  an'  they  wez 
real  gud  uns  too,  but  no  wan  wez  ther 
to  put  'em  on,  an'  uz  waited  an'  they 
niver  coomed,  zo  yer  an'  I  uz  wint  on 
a-lone.  An'  ez  I  walked  a-longside  o' 
'ee,  Dave,  the  strait  it  niver  zeemed  zo 
long  a-vor  or  the  vullage  zo  vull  o' 
folk.  An'  when  I  passed  thickey 
hauses,  I  kinder  zed  to  mezulf  ain't  ther 

»  Urch,  rich. 
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wan  pusson  in  fee  that  wnll  coom  out 
an'  voller  me  lad.  Then  uz  tamed  the 
kaurner  where  Mat  Mncksey's  hanse 
stands,  an'  I  thort  he  wud  coom  surely, 
yor  they  played  togither  ez  little  lads. 
An'  ha  stud  at  the  winder  an'  looked 
out,  an'  I  kind  o'  gripped  howldt  o'  him 
wi'  me  eyes.  I  thort  maybe  the  Laurd 
wud  let  me  draw  him  so,  but  twezn't  to 
be.  Then  me  heart  wez  angirt  that  they 
shud  sarve  my  boy  zo,  my  lamb,  my 
little  lad,  my  Jesse,  an'  I  didn't  yhear 
naught  o'  the  sarvice,  tho'  ther  be  terri- 
ble comforting  words  in  it,  but  I  tooked 
my  boy  an'  layed  him  ther  on  the  dis- 
respactit  north  zide,  where  the  zun  only 
creeps  round  o'  whiles;  but  maybe  the 
Laurd  will  think  on  thic  when  the 
Jidgement  day  cooms  an'  riz  him  ten- 
derer accordin'.  An'  Dave,  why  shud 
yer  want  to  be  more  than  ha,  pore  lamb, 
pore  lamb?  wezn't  ha  the  uldest,  an' 
why  shud  yer  want  to  make  yerzulf 
higher?" 

Dave  ha  looked  up  in  hur  vace,  but 
hur  kind  o'  tamed  hur  eyes  tother 
way. 

"Moather,"  ha  zed,  "yer  wudn't  'ave 
me  die  a  drunkard,  zurely  ?" 

But  hur  didn't  answer  ha  at  all. 

"Moather,  moather,"  ha  zed. 

"Dave,"  hur  zed,  "didn't  I  bom  'ee  all, 
didn't  'ee  all  lay  upon  my  brast,  an' 
ain't  'ee  all  my  childer,  an'  why  shud 
wan  gau  yor  to  make  hizself  higher 
than  tothers?" 

Dave  ha  drapped  hiz  head  down  on 
hur  knay,  an'  the  kaitchen  wez 
zilencevul. 

At  last  ha  lifted  up  hiz  vace,  an'  twez 
a  windervul  pitying  luk  ha  gived  hur. 
"Moather,"  ha  zed,  "I  reckon  uz  zons 
•ave  brought  'ee  a  power  o'  zarrar.1 

But  hur  answered  kind  o'  random 
like.  "Dave,"  hur  zed,  "Ood  vorgive 
me  an'  make  'ee  do  wat  iz  vitty."  * 

When  the  winter  coomed  round, 
Widder  Vllnt  hur  kind  o'  veil  togither. 
The  naybors  zed  "Hur  hadn't  no  more 
spirit  than  a  warm,  an'  vor  sich  dreary- 
some  folk  warms  wez  the  best  com- 
pany."  Then  hur  tooked  to  hur  bed,  an' 

1  Zarrar,  sorrow. 
»  Vitty,  right. 


wan  Vriday  marning  hur  wez  thet  bad 
Dave  didn't  gaw  to  hiz  work,  but  zat 
azide  hur  droo  the  day,  an'  I  kind  o' 
kapt  him  company.  Bur  dauzed  a  bit, 
an'  when  hur  wauk  up  Dave  axed  hur 
iv  hur  had  any  pain. 

"No,  lad,"  hur  answered,  "wangery,8 
turrible  wangery,  thics  all." 
.    Just   about   vour   o'   the   clock    hur 
zeemed  a  bit  brighter. 

"Dave,"  hur  zed,  "I  reckon  I  wid  like 
a  chapter  vrom  the  Buk." 

"Shall  I  vetch  it,  moather?"  ha  axed. 

"No,  lad,"  she  zed.  "I  misremem- 
bered  it  wez  down-stairs;  maybe  yer 
cud  zay  a  prayer?" 

"I  ony  knaws  'Our  Vather'  an'  the 
Blessin',  moather,"  he  answered. 

"Then  I  reckon  'tiz  the  Blessin'  I  wull 
•ave,"  she  zed;  "'tiz  a  bootivul  zaylng, 
'Vor  what  us  'ave  recaved,'— zay  on, 
lad." 

"The  Laurd  make  uz  truly  thankvul," 
Dave  ended. 

"An'  uz  'ave  'ad  a  deal  to  be  thankvul 
vor,  a  deal,"  hur  zed. 

But  Dave  ha  Jest  zat  ther  like  a  stone 
an'  didn't  zay  naught. 

"Zay,  lad,  zay,"  hur  axed,  kind  o' 
painvul. 

Thin  ha  tooked  hur  hands,  mazing 
owld  an'  knotted  hands  they  wez,  ha 
tooked  'em  in  hiz  an'  ha  kneeled  azide 
the  bed  an'  put  his  vace  down  agin  hur 
heart. 

"Moather,  moather,"  he  zed,  "God 
guved  me  thee." 

Hur  only  spoke  wance  after  thic. 
"Lay  me  zide  o'  Jesse,"  hur  zed;  "I 
reckon  the  little  lad  'ull  be  warmer 
along  o*  his  moather." 

Zack. 

8  lVangery,  tired. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
COLOR  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Photography  of  objects  in  their  nat- 
ural colors  has  long  oeen  sought  after. 
If  its  quest  has  seemed  as  visionary  as 
that  of  the  philosopher's  stone  or  the 
elixir  of  life,  yet  from  time  to  time  par- 
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tial  discoveries  have  been  made  which 
promised  the  speedy  realization  of  a 
practical  process.  No  one  can  deny 
that  for  many  months  past,  and  with 
increasing  interest,  the  subject  of 
color-photography  has  excited  much 
attention.  Much  has  been  done  re- 
cently, and  several  different  processes 
have  been  successfully  carried  to  a 
stage  of  perfection  far  beyond  any- 
thing previously  reached.  Much  was, 
indeed,  left  to  be  attained;  was  it  at- 
tainable? 

To  color  a  photograph  with  paint  is 
one  thing.  To  reproduce  color  by  pho- 
tography is  another.  No  one  deems 
such  processes  as  staining  photographs 
by  hand— the  "art  of  chrystoleum"  dear 
to  lady-amateurs— to  be  worthy  of  seri- 
ous attention.  Several  of  the  so-called 
processes  of  photography  in  colors  are 
equally  worthless  as  science  or  as  art. 
From  these  to  the  three-block  methods 
of  color-printing  is  a  long  stride.  Of 
the  three-block  methods  there  are  many 
varieties,  the  fundamental  idea  of  all 
being  the  same.  Three  separate  nega- 
tives are  taken  through  three'  screens 
of  colored  glass,  to  correspond  to  the 
three  primary  color  sensations  of  the 
eye.  Through  a  red  glass  screen  those 
parts  of  the  object  photograph  them- 
selves most  intensely  which  are  radiat- 
ing out  red  light.  This  yields  a  first 
negative  corresponding  to  the  red  sen- 
sation. Through  a  green  glass  screen 
those  parts  which  are  emitting  a  green 
component  produce  their  greatest  effect 
in  the  second  negative;  while  in  the 
third  negative  the  parts  that  radiate 
blue-violet  light  are  brought  out  most 
strongly  by  being  photographed  through 
a  blue-violet  screen.  Yellow  light  will 
affect  the  first  and  second  of  these; 
purple  light  the  first  and  third;  white 
light  will  affect  all  three.  The  three 
negatives  taken  thus  from  one  colored 
subject  will  differ,  therefore,  in  detail 
from  one  another.  From  them  three 
blocks  are  prepared  for  the  printing; 
and  three  kinds  of  printing-ink  must 
be  chosen  of  suitable  tint  and  trans- 
parency. Since  all  printing  processes 
consist  in  using  pigment  to  darken  the 
surface  of  the  white  paper  on  which 


the  impress  is  made,  each  block  must 
be  printed  in  a  pigment  which  is  of  a 
complementary  tint  to  that  of  the  light 
by  which  the  negative  was  produced. 
The  three  colored  impressions  must,  of 
course,  be  adjusted  to  perfect  "regis- 
ter," exactly  as  in  the  more  complicated 
older  process  of  chromolithography. 
This  kind  of  reproduction  of  color  by 
photography  is,  in  fact,  a  simplification 
of  the  older  methods  of  color-printing, 
in  substituting  three  accurate  photo- 
graphic process-blocks  for  the  dozen  or 
more  hand-made  blocks  which  formerly 
had  to  be  employed.  Of  the  success  of 
these  three-block  methods  from  a  com- 
mercial point  ot  view  there  can  be  no 
question;  but  they  scarcely  fulfil  the 
anticipation  of  photography  in  colors. 
The  colored  collotype  photographs  of 
Alpine  scenery  which  have  been  fa- 
miliar for  some  years  in  the  print- 
sellers'  windows  have  a  kindred  origin; 
the  color-blocks  from  which  they  are 
printed,  though  in  some  cases  more 
than  three  in  number,  are  simply  pho- 
tographic relief-blocks  prepared  by  the 
collotype  process  for  printing.  They, 
too,  fail  to  realize  a  true  photography 
in  colors. 

A  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  photographic  registra- 
tion and  reproduction  of  color  is  af- 
forded by  the  chromoscope  of  Mr.  Ives. 
Still  working  on  the  three-screen 
method  of  taking  negatives,  though 
with  important  improvements,  Ives 
prepares  three  corresponding  transpar- 
ent positives,  each  colorless,  which,  il- 
luminated separately  by  lights  of  three 
primary  tints,  red,  green,  and  blue- 
violet,  are  then  optically  recombined  in 
the  instrument  to  form  a  single  colored 
picture.  Ives's  success  in  this  optical 
combination  has  been  nothing  short  of 
marvellous.  But  unless  the  instru- 
ment, the  chromoscope,  is  available  to 
view  the  photographs,  they  convey  no 
sense  of  color.  Ives  has  also  produced 
transparent  color-pictures  by  printing 
from  the  three  negatives  three  separate 
prints  in  the  three  tints  upon  clear 
gelatine  films,  which  are  then  super- 
posed one  over  the  other.  The  extreme 
nicety  required  to  produce  exact  super- 
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position  in  every  detail  renders  this 
method  less  satisfactory. 

True  photography  of  colors  was 
achieved  first  about  six  years  ago  by 
Professor  Lippmann,  of  Paris,  as  the 
result  of  applying  to  photography  ideas 
that  originated  in  the  domain  of  ab- 
stract physics.  If  trains  of  waves  are 
reflected  from  a  polished  mirror,  each 
reflected  wave  must  meet  in  turn  the 
advancing  waves  of  the  train,  causing 
the  production  of  the  so-called  sta- 
tionary waves,  with  nodal  planes 
spaced  out  at  regular  distances  apart; 
the  distance  from  each  node  to  the 
next  being  equal  to  one  wave-length. 
As  the  waves  of  light  are  very  minute, 
ranging  from  fifteen  to  thirty  mil- 
lionths  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  nodal 
distances  will  be  equally  minute.  If 
then  the  photographic  action  takes 
place  either  more  freely  or  less  freely 
at  a  node,  the  result  will  be,  when  such 
stationary  waves  are  produced  in  a 
photographic  film,  to  cause  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  silver-salts  of  the  film 
in  regular  layers  of  great  minute- 
ness. To  produce  these  station- 
ary waves,  Lippmann  used  dry 
plates,  backed  by  a  mercury-mirror. 
When  white  light  falls  at  the  proper 
angle  on  a  film  in  which  these  regularly 
deposited  layers  exist,  it  is  sent  back 
as  colored  light;  just  as  in  the  phono- 
graph the  record  carried  on  the  record- 
ing cylinder  can  be  made  to  reproduce 
the  original  sound,  so  in  Lippmann's 
films  the  record  photographed  into  the 
film  in  layers  of  incredible  minuteness 
and  complexity  can  be  made  to  repro- 
duce the  original  color.  The  photo- 
graphs which  he  obtained  look  like  or- 
dinary colorless  negatives  when  the 
light  falls  casually  upon  them.  But 
when  viewed  at  nearly  perpendicular 
incidence,  they  glitter  with  a  richness 
of  coloring  not  to  be  attained  by  any 
pigment.  Each  photograph  is  a  true 
color-picture;  but  each  is  an  individual 
gem  admitting  of  no  multiplication  of 
copies.  Very  few  have  been  yet  pro- 
duced; and  those  in  existence  are  corre- 
spondingly precious. 

Latest  amongst  claimants  to  have 
solved  the  problem     of     color-photog- 


raphy comes  M.  Chassagne,  whose 
apostle  in  this  country  is  Sir  Henry 
Trueman  Wood.  As  M.  Chassagne  has 
only  revealed  a  portion  of  his  process, 
the  results,  such  as  they  are,  must  be 
accepted  with  caution.  Yet  there 
seems  to  be  no  room  for  fraud.  Briefly 
the  discovery  is  this:  that  in  addition 
to  precipitating  in  the  film  a  more  or 
less  dark  deposit  of  silver  in  proportion 
to  the  relative  intensity  of  illumina- 
tio&*-lfght  is  according  to  its  color  able 
to  produce  a  specific  physical  change 
by  virtue  of  which  each  part  of  the 
photograph  is  able,  when  immersed  in 
a  bath  of  dye,  to  absorb  the  dye  just 
in  those  parts  of  the  picture  where  the 
corresponding  tint  originally  fell. 
Thus  a  red-tiled  roof  in  a  landscape, 
when  photographed  by  means  of  prop- 
erly prepared  films,  appears  to  be  ca- 
pable of  so  affecting  that 'part  of  the 
film  on  which  its  image  has  fallen  that 
when  the  whole  photograph  is  im- 
mersed in  a  solution  of  some  suitable 
red  dye,  the  dye  settles  down  in  that 
part  of  the  picture,  and  not  in  the  parts 
where  blue  sky  or  green  trees  have  left 
their  images.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  a 
most  significant  addition  to  the  science 
of  optics.  If  it  is  not  true,  the  process 
is  only  a  clever  fraud.  But  admitting 
that  it  is  true,  the  results,  surprising 
as  they  are  as  a  matter  of  science,  are 
disappointing  as  a  matter  of  art.  The 
Chassagne  photographs  shown  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  lately,  look  like  or- 
dinary photographs  faintly  tinted  in 
washes  of  color.  That  the  tinting  fol- 
lows the  lines  of  the  photographic  fig- 
ure with  the  utmost  precision  and 
detail  proves  either  the  extraordinary 
importance  of  the  discovery  or  the 
amazing  cleverness  of  the  fraud.  The 
former  is  the  more  probable,  since 
neither  Sir  Henry  Wood  nor  Captain 
Abney  is  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  in 
such  a  matter.  The  discovery  raises 
afresh  a  question  raised  half  a  century 
ago  by  Becquerel  by  some  researches 
in  which  he  succeeded  in  fixing,  tem- 
porarily, upon  photographic  plates  the 
colors  of  the  spectrum— namely,  whether 
it  is  possible  that  light  of  any  given 
color  may  not  be  able  under  some  cir- 
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cumstances  actually  to  create  a  pig- 
ment of  its  own  tint  out  of  a  chemical 
precipitation  of  material  taking  place 
under  its  influence.  Until,  however, 
M.  Ohassagne  is  in  a  position  to  reveal 
the  nature  of  the  secret  solution  with 
which  he  prepares  his  photographic 
plates,  all  speculation  must  be  more  or 
less  wide  of  the  mark.  For  the  pres- 
ent, disappointing  as  his  colored  photo- 
graphs are,  they  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  new  step  in  the  photographic  art, 
provided  always  that  the  basis  of  the 
process  is,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  a 
new  step  in  science. 

Silvanus  Thompson. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  RELIGIOUS  POETRY. 

The  purpose  of  all  poetry  is  to  illu* 
minate  our  experience  of  the  world  by 
means  of  passion  and  imaginative 
thought.  Passion  is  necessary,  because 
it  is  only  when  the  mind  is  at  white 
heat  under  the  influence  of  some  pow- 
erful emotion  that  its  contents  become 
so  thoroughly  fused  as  to  flow  readily 
into  a  new  mould.  By  calling  this  new 
mould  of  thought  imaginative,  it  is 
meant  that  the  elements  of  experience 
which  move  the  poet,  and  about  which 
he  desires  to  move  us,  are  brought  into 
sudden  vividness  through  association 
with  some  other  experience  whose 
value  is  clearly  known.  Thus  when  the 
Psalmist  says,  "My  days  are  gone  by 
like  a  shadow,  and  I  am  withered  like 
grass"  there  rises  before  the  mind  the 
picture  of  some  hot  Eastern  landscape; 
and  as  we  look  at  the  grass  all  dry  in 
the  sun's  glare,  there  passes  over  it  the 
shadow  of  a  bird's  wing.  And  by 
means  of  that  picture,  in  which  the 
poet  saw  an  image  of  the  transitorl- 
ness  of  human  life,  his  emotion  be- 
comes ours.  Now  this  fine  verse  from 
the  102nd  Psalm,  though  it  occurs  in  a 
religious  poem,  is  not  itself  religious 
poetry;  it  is  a  poetical  illumination  of  a 
fact  of  human  life,  its  shortness,  which 
every  one  must  recognize  to  be  a  fact, 


whatever  his  religion,  and  perhaps 
most  keenly  if  he  has  none.  Poetry  is 
not  religious  unless  it  recognizes  the 
religious  interpretation  of  the  world, 
and  this  constitutes  its  chief  difficulty. 
For  there  is  an  alternative  risk,  either 
that  the  religious  poet  will  go  straight 
to  the  facts  that  have  roused  his  emo- 
tion, and  represent  them  apart  from 
their  Christian  interpretation,  or  that 
the  work  of  reflection  involved  in  at- 
tending to  this  will  cool  his  imagina- 
tion. There  is  a  danger  that  his  Chris- 
tianity will  get  the  better  of  his  poetry, 
or  his  poetry  of  his  Christianity. 

The  most  successful  religious  poetry, 
because  the  least  troubled  by  this  diffi- 
culty, is  lyrical  expression  of  the  soul's 
delight  in  God,  and  in  the  world  of  na- 
ture regarded  as  His  handiwork.  In 
the  first  case,  the  feelings  of  admira- 
tion, love,  hope,  and  worship  that  the 
poet  must  express  will  be  so  simple 
and  direct  that  there  is  small  chance  of 
collision  between  his  instinctive  reli- 
gious emotions,  which  are  to  a  certain 
extent  Christianized,  and  his  Christian 
creed;  we  find  it  possible  to  use  to-day, 
with  not  so  very  much  mental  reserva- 
tion and  correction,  the  religious  lyrics 
of  the  Jews,  and  with  more  reserva- 
tion, those  of  other  peoples.  And  In  re- 
gard to  nature  the  Christian  creed  is  so 
broad  that  provided  the  beauty  of  na- 
ture be  ascribed  to  God,  the  Christian 
can  sympathize  both  with  Oowper,  who 
lays  the  greater  stress  on  God's  tran- 
scendence, and  with  Wordsworth,  who 
lays  the  greater  stress  on  his  imma- 
nence. When  religious  lyrics  fail,  it  is 
usually  because  emotion  has  been  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  equipment  for  the 
sacred  poet  without  thought  and  imagi- 
nation. This  is  the  common  fault  of 
hymns.  The  experience  they  represent 
has  been  fresh  felt  in  passion,  but  not 
fresh  dipped  in  thought.  A  man  of 
genius  differs  from  the  rest  of  us 
chiefly  in  this,  that  the  simplest  thing 
he  studies,  by  the  branches  it  puts  out, 
the  ties  it  reveals  to  so  many  things 
else,  is  a  perpetual  fount  of  interest, 
and  so  the  tritest  facts  of  nature  and 
grace  never  cease  to  be  a  revelation. 
But  the  "new  song"  which  the  Chris- 
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tian  poet  has  to  slug  must  be  sung  not 
only  before  "the  Throne"  and  "the  Liv- 
ing Creatures,"  but  also    before    "the 
Elders;"  that  is  to  say,  it  must  inter- 
pret anew  to  the  Church  the  Christian 
interpretation  of  man's  life;  and  it  is 
here  that  the  chief  difficulty    of    reli- 
gious poetry  shows  itself.      The  cause 
of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the    fact    that 
"That  is  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but 
that  which  is  natural,  and  afterwards 
that  which  is  spiritual;"  and     this     is 
true  in  more  ways  than  one.    The  spir- 
itual interpretation  of  the  world  does 
not  lie  on  the  surface,  and  there  is  a 
natural  explanation  which  is    always 
ready  to  present  itself.      Take  for  an 
example  the    phenomenon    of    death. 
When  the  poet  is  deeply  stirred  by  this 
fact  of  death,  when  his  passion  is  lib- 
erated and  the  world  shaken  to  and 
fro  in  his  imagination,  it  is  almost  nec- 
essarily the  first  natural  view  of  death 
that  possesses  him.    If  he  is  consider- 
ing the  thought  of  death  abstractly,  or 
looking  forward  to  it  as  Browning  does 
in  "Prospice,"  or  reflecting  upon  it  long 
afterwards  as  Tennyson  in  the  "In  Me- 
moriam,"  then  he  will  remember  he  is 
a  Christian;  but  at  the  moment  when 
the  shock  comes  it  is  not  the  reflective 
mind  that  is  at  work,  it  is  the  imagina- 
tion stirred  by  passion;  the    phenom- 
enon of  death    lies    once    more  In  its 
naked  awfulness  before  the    poet    as 
freshly  as  the  world  lay  before  Adam, 
compelling  him    to    utter    the    dread 
name,  and  shudderingly  he    names    it. 
It  is  pure  loss;  the  flower  is  shattered, 
the  wine  is  spilt;  "the  silver    cord    Is 
loosed,  the  golden  bowl  is  broken,  the 
pitcher  broken  at  the     fountain,     the 
wheel  broken  at  the  cistern."    Look  at 
this  verse  wrung  from  the  greatest  poet 
of  our  own  day  by  the  death    of    his 
friend:— 

Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  sea! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

The  sea's  voice  breaking  on  its  "cold, 
grey  stones"  has  sung  a  song  of  nat- 
ural and  inevitable  fate;  and  the  poet 


has  heard  and  understood;  and  his  song, 
a  song  of  natural  and  inevitable  fate,  a 
song  that  might  have  come  from  Mim- 
nermus,  will  echo  in  the  hearts  of  En- 
glishmen when  the  "In  Memoriam" 
lies  as  dusty  on  the  booksellers'  shelves 
as  the  "Essay  on  Man"  does  to-day. 
Or  take  an  even  more  pointed  instance 
from  the  same  poet;  rfnd  the  exquisite 
first  four  stanzas  of  "The  Deserted 
House:"— 

Life  and  thought  have  gone  away 

Side  by  side 
Leaving  doors  and  windows  wide ; 

and  then  read  the  intolerable  appendix, 
added  to  Christianize  it,— lines  that  have 
neither  passion,  nor  thought,  nor   mel- 
ody, nor  rhythm.      There  is  a  second 
sense,  too,  in  which  religious  poetry  is 
hampered  by  the  precedence     of     the 
natural  over  the  spiritual.    The  heyday 
of  the  blood  in  which  the    passion    is 
strongest  and  the  imagination  most  ac- 
tive is  often  a  day  of  revolt  against  tra- 
dition, and  especially  against  that  tra- 
ditional interpretation  of  the    deepest 
facts  of  life  which  we  call  Christianity. 
We  need  only  point  to  Shelley.    That 
Shelley  ranked  himself  as  a  servant  of 
the  truth,  and  thought  he  lived  at  least 
as  resolutely  as  most  people    by    the 
highest  ideal  he  knew,  but  few  perhaps 
would  dispute.      But  the  fact  remains 
that  he  is  not  a  Christian  poet,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  he  branded  as  "im- 
pious,"    and  stamped      in     the     dust 
with  all  the  passion  of  his  poet's    na- 
ture, "the  name  that  is    above    every 
name."      And  even  when  there  is  no 
actual  revolt  against    Christianity,    it 
would  seem  true  that,  while  the  main 
effort  of  Christianity  is  to  discover  "a 
soul  of  goodness"  in  the  world's  evil,  it 
Is  the  sombre  aspects  of  life  which  ap- 
peal most  keenly  to  the  poetical  sensi- 
bility.   When  Shakespeare  tells  us  that 
young  gentlemen  in  his  day  "would  be 
sad  as  night  only  for  wantonness,"  he 
is  passing  a  criticism  upon  the  minor 
poetry  of  all  time;    but    even    greater 
poets  have  sometimes  felt    themselves 
called  to  be  a  nerve  over  which  should 
creep  "the  else  unfelt  oppressions    of 
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the  earth."  And  so  a  great  deal  of  po- 
etry is  pessimistic,  and  therefore  un- 
christian. 

The  greatest  poets,  however,  almost 
always  consider  it  to  be  their  function 
to  discover  an  optimism  on  the  further 
side  of  this  pessimism;  and  thus,  even 
when  they  do  not  name  the  Christian 
name,  they  range  themselves  under  the 
Christian  standard.  For  this  enterprise 
a  larger  canvas  is  necessary  than  the 
pure  lyric  can  supply.  When  it  is  at- 
tempted in  too  short  compass  either  the 
pessimism  must  be  undervalued  or 
else  the  poet's  passion  exhausts  itself 
over  that,  and  the  optimism  becomes 
merely  abstract,— becomes  gnomic  po- 
etry, which  is  not  poetry  at  all.  It 
must  be  recognized  that  sometimes  this 
"dialectical"  work  has  been  effectively 
accomplished  * 'within  the  sonnet's 
scanty  plot  of  ground."  A  very  fine  in- 
stance is  Milton's  sonnet  on  his  blind- 
ness, in  which  the  often-quoted  line, 
**They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and 
wait,"  escapes  the  unimpressiveness 
usual  with  gnomic  verse  by  carrying 
always  along  with  it  the  passion  of 
what  has  preceded,— the  systole  and 
diastole  of  the  poet's  heart  pleading 
with  his  maker.  It  is  in  the  wide 
spaces  of  the  epic,  in  the  drama,  with 
its  slow  development,  its  crises,  its 
catastrophe,  that  the  vindication  of  the 
spiritual  forces  of  life  is  most  ade- 
quately undertaken.  In  the  Shake- 
spearian drama  there  is  no  fate— no 
fate,  at  least,  of  which  man  is  not  mas- 
ter—and no  laws  but  the  laws  of  the 
spirit.  Among  our  later  poets,  Brown- 
ing has  signalized  himself  by  such  an 
endeavor  as  we  are  describing.  His 
failures  are  conspicuous  enough; ,  for 
example,  it  must  have  struck  every 
reader  that  in  the  epilogue  to  "Dra- 
matis Persona?,"  where  David,  Renan, 
and  the  poet  epiloguize,  the  poetic  na- 
ture of  Browning  has  thrown  all  its 
passion  and  imagination  into  the  pessi- 
mistic view  of  Renan,  which,  as  a  theo- 
logian, he  is  endeavoring  to  combat; 
but  his  successes  are  not  less  conspic- 
uous. Consider  the  light  he  has  poured 
on  the  Christian  dogma,  that  the  divine 
spirit  is  a  spirit  of  love,  and  that  there 


is  no  human  heart  so  hard  that  a  re- 
deeming spark  may  not  be  struck  from 
it.  Take  his  character  of  Guido  in 
"The  Ring  and  the  Book."  The  old 
pope  has  seen  that  the  one  remaining 
chance  for  Guido  lies  in  the  value  of 
the  love  he  has  known  and  has  despised 
being  flashed  upon  him  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  his  fate,  and  so  it  comes  about. 
Who  can  ever  forget  the  cry  that 
breaks  from  him  in  the  agony  of  the 
realized  nearness  of  the  death  he  had 
so  callously  dealt  to  others  and  felt 
himself  so  secure  from,  the  scream 
with  which  he  calls  upon  all  possible 
and  impossible  saviours,  human  and  di- 
vine,— 

Abate,  Cardinal,  Christ,  Maria,  God, 

and,  for  climax,  the  name  of  his  own 
murdered  wife,— 

Pompilia,  will  you  let  them  murder  me? 


Prom  Nature. 
PATHOLOGICAL    EXPERIMENTS    ON    ANI- 
MALS.* 

There  is  one  aspect  of  a  pathological 
institute  which  I  feel  some  delicacy  in 
alluding  to,  because  there  are  some  peo- 
ple who  take  strange  views  with  regard 
to  these  matters— exaggerated  views. 
There  are  people  who  do  not  object  to 
eating  a  mutton-chop— people  who  do 
not  even  object  to  shooting  a  pheasant 
with  the  considerable  chance  that  It 
may  be  only  wounded  and  may  have  to 
die  after  lingering  in  pain,  unable  to 
obtain  its  proper  nutriment— and  yet 
who  consider  it  something  monstrous 
to  introduce  under  the  skin  of  a  guinea- 
pig  a  little  inoculation  of  some  microbe 
to  ascertain  its  action.  Those  seem  to 
me  to  be  most  inconsistent  views. 
With  regard  to  all  matters  in  which  we 
are  concerned  In  this  world,  everything 
depends  upon  the  motive.  A  murderer 
may  cut  a  man's  throat  to  kill  him;  any 

»  An  address  delirered  in  connection  with  the 
opening  of  the  new  pathological  and  physiologi- 
cal laboratories  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  by 
Lord  Lister,  P.  R.  S. 
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one  of  you  medical  students  may  have 
to  cut  a  man's  throat  to  save  his  life. 
The  father  who  chastises  his  son  for 
the  sake  of  the  good  of  his  morals  is  a 
most  humane  man;  a  father  who  should 
beat  his  son  for  the  mere  sake  of  in- 
flicting pain  upon  him  would  be  an 
inhuman  monster.  And  so  it  is  with  the 
necessary  experiments  upon  lower  ani- 
mals. If  they  were  made,  as  some 
people  seem  to  assume,  for  the  mere 
sport  of  the  thing,  they  would  be  indeed 
to  be  deprecated  and  decried;  but  if 
they  are  made  with  the  wholly  noble 
object  of  not  only  increasing  human 
knowledge,  but  also  diminishing  human 
suffering,  then  I  hold  that  such  investi- 
gations are  deserving  of  all  praise. 
Those  little  know  who  lightly  speak  on 
these  matters  how  much  self-denial  is 
required  in  the  prosecution  of  such  re- 
searches when  they  are  conducted,  as 
indeed  they  always  are,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  with  the  object  of  establishing 
new  truth.  The  exercise  of  a  little 
charity  might  lead  those  who  speak  of 
us  as  inhuman  to  reflect  that  possibly 
we  may  be  as  humane  as  themselves. 
The  profession  to  which  I  have  the 
great  honor  to  belong  is,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, on  the  average,  the  most  humane 
of  all  professions.  The  medical  student 
may  be  sometimes  a  rough  diamond; 
but  when  he  comes  to  have  personal 
charge  of  patients,  and  to  have  the  life 
and  health  of  a  fellow-creature  depend- 
ing upon  his  individual  care,  he  be- 
comes a  changed  man,  and  from  that 
day  forth  his  life  becomes  a  constant 
exercise  of  beneficence.  With  that 
beneficence  there  is  associated  benev- 
olence; and,  in  that  practical  way,  our 
profession  becomes  the  most  benevolent 
of  all.  If  our  detractors  knew  this, 
common  sense  would  enable  them  to 
see  that  our  profession  would  not  be 
unanimously  in  favor  of  these  re- 
searches if  they  were  the  Iniquitous 
things  which  they  are  sometimes  repre- 
sented to  be.  I  was  reading  the  other 
day  a  very  interesting  account  of 
Pasteur's  work  on  rabies,  written  by 
one  who  was  associated  with  him  from 
an  early  period  (M.  Duclaux).  It  had 
been  established  that  the  introduction 


of  a  portion  of  the  brain  of  a  mad  dog 
under  the  skin  of  a  healthy  animal  was 
liable  to  cause  rabies,  and  Pasteur  had 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  principally 
in  the  nervous  centres  that  the  poison 
accumulated.  He  felt  a  very  strong  de- 
sire to  introduce  some  of  the  poison  into 
the  brain  of  an  animal;  but  he  was  a 
peculiarly  humane  man.  He  never 
could  shoot  an  animal  for  sport.  He 
was  more  humane  than  the  great  ma- 
jority of  human  beings;  and  for  a  long 
time  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
make  the  experiment  of  trephining  an 
animal's  skull,  and  introducing  some 
of  the  poison  of  rabies  into  the  brain. 
He  was  exceedingly  desirous  of  doing 
it  to  establish  the  pathology  of  the 
disease,  but  he  shrank  from  it.  On  one 
occasion,  when  he  was  absent  from 
home,  one  of  his  assistants  did  the  ex- 
periment, and  when  Pasteur  came  back 
ne  told  him  that  he  had  done  so.  "Oh!" 
said  Pasteur,  "the  poor  creature!  His 
brain  has  been  touched.  I  am  afraid 
he  will  be  affected  with  paralysis." 
The  assistant  went  into  a  neighboring 
room  and  brought  in  the  animal  which 
was  a  dog.  It  came  in  frisking  about 
and  investigating  everything  in  a  per- 
fectly natural  manner;  and  Pasteur 
was  exceedingly  pleased,  and  though 
he  did  not  like  dogs,  yet  he  lavished  his 
affection  upon  that  particular  animal 
and  petted  it;  and  from  that  time  forth 
he  felt  his  scruples  need  no  longer  exist. 
The  truth  is  that  the  pain  inflicted  by 
this  process  of  trephining  is  exceed- 
ingly slight,  and  yet  the  operation  is 
sometimes  described  as  being  a  hid- 
eously painful  one.  That  is  a  mistake. 
In  point  of  fact  the  operation  is  always 
done  now  under  anaesthetics,  so  that 
the  animal  does  not  feel  it  at  all;  but 
even  without  that  the  operation  is  not 
seriously  painful.  I  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  there  will  be  an  institute 
in  connection  with  this  college,  where 
investigations  of  the  kind  to  which  I 
have  referred  can  be  carried  on,  and 
where  pathological  knowledge  of  the 
first  importance  may  be  promoted. 
Think  also  of  the  practical  advantages 
of  an  institution  where  the  materials 
can  be  provided  for  the  treatment  of 
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diseases  on  the  principles  which  have 
been  recently  established.  It  appears  to 
be  now  placed  beyond  doubt  that  that 
dreadful  disease  diphtheria  may  by  the 
antitoxic  treatment  be  reduced  in  mor- 
tality from  about  thirty  per  cent,  to 
about  five  per  cent,  if  the  proper  mate- 
rial is  promptly  used.  It  is  exceedingly 
important  that  in  a  city  like  Belfast  the 
supply  of  such  material  should  be 
within  easy  reach  of  the  practitioner— 
that  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  send 
to  London  for  the  requisite  serum,  and 
thus  lose  much  valuable  time.  Every 
hour  that  is  lost  in  the  treatment  of  a 
case  of  this  nature  is  a  very  serious  loss 
indeed.  But  it  is  by  no  means  only  in 
diphtheria  that  such  an  institute  is 
lively  to  confer  benefits  of  this  kind. 
In  the  case  of  the  streptococcus,  which 
is  the  cause  of  erysipelas  and  kindred 
disorders,  including  that  very  terrible 
disease,  puerperal  fever,  there  are  very 
promising  indications  that  the  use  of 
antitoxic  serum  will  rescue  patients 
from  otherwise  hopeless  conditions. 
Let  any  one  picture  to  himself  the  case 


of  a  young  wife  after  her  first  confine- 
ment afllicted  with  this  dreadful  puer- 
peral fever,  and  doomed  under  ordinary 
treatment  to  certain  death.  The  prac- 
titioner makes  an  injection  of  this 
serum  under  the  skin,  with  the  result 
that  the  lady  rapidly  recovers,  and  in  a 
few  days  is  perfectly  well.  Let  any 
man  conceive  such  a  case  as  this,  and 
all  objections  to  the  investigations 
necessary  to  bring  about  such  a  state 
of  things  must  vanish  into  thin  air.  So 
soon  as  our  poor  selves  are  directly 
concerned  our  objections  disappear.  If 
a  tiger  threatened  to  attack  a  camp, 
who  would  care  much  about  what  kind 
of  a  trap  was  set  for  it,  or  what  suffer- 
ing the  trap  caused  the  animal,  so  long 
as  it  was  caught?  When  the  matter 
affects  only  the  welfare  of  others,  in- 
cluding generations  yet  unborn,  the 
good  done  does  not  appeal  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  objector  sees  only  tht 
horrors  of  modern  scientific  investiga- 
tion; of  which  horrors,  however,  he 
quickly  loses  the  sense  as  soon  as  he 
becomes  personally  concerned. 


Rome  as  a  Health  Resort.— Dr.  J.  J. 
Byre,  one  of  the  foremost  living  au- 
thorities on  the  climate  of  Rome,  has 
contributed  to  the  Queen  a  paper  en- 
titled "Rome  as  a  Health  Resort," 
which  will  be  a  surprise  to  some  people 
who  have  remained  under  the  tradi- 
tional impression  of  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  city  and  district.  Doctor  Eyre 
points  out  that  it  was  recognized  some 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  by  eminent 
authorities  on  climate,  including  Sir 
James  Clarke,  that  the  Roman  climate 
was  particularly  beneficial  in  the  case 
of  persons  suffering  from  consumption 
or  chronic  bronchitis.  But  at  that  time 
malarial  fever  was  still  prevalent,  and 
the  sanitary  state  of  the  city  left  much 


to  be  desired;  so  that  nervous  invalids 
and  their  friends  had  some  excuse  for 
fighting  shy  of  the  Eternal  City  as  a 
place  of  abode  for  their  transitory 
selves.  Bat  the  "Roman  Fever"  is  now 
a  thing  of  the  past,  owing  to  the  great 
sanitary  improvements  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  or  so,  and  Rome  is  now,  not  only 
the  healthiest  city  in  Italy,  but  com- 
pares very  favorably  as  to  hygienic 
conditions  with  the  large  towns  of  Eu- 
rope and  America.  The  sewers  are 
well  constructed  and  thoroughly  flushed, 
the  water  supply  is  ohe  of  the  purest 
and  most  abundant  in  the  world,  and 
the  cleanliness  of  the  streets  is  almost 
invariably  commented  on  by  visitors. 
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AMY  EOBSART'S  SONG. 
From  London  town  my  lover  came, 
Robin  A'Budle  was  his  name; 
I  was  a  rose,  a  rose,  said  he, 
And  gathered  me  from  off  my  tree; 
I  was  a  rose,  most  fair  and  red, 
I  am  a  rose  whose  sweets  are  shed. 

I  would  my  love  from  London  town 
Had  never  lightly  ridden  down; 
Were  there  no  roses  there  that  he 
Must  come  and  pluck  and  shatter  me? 
My  leaves  are  sear  that  were  so  green, 
My  leaves  are  wet  with  tears  of  teen. 

Would  God  that  I  had  never  met 
My  lover,  that  has  heart  to  set 
Against  my  breast  so  sharp  a  sword. 
Would  God,  instead  of  belted  lord, 
That  I  had  loved  some  meaner  clay, 
Who  loved  me  on  to  Judgment  Day. 

From  London  town  my  lover  came, 
And  set  a  country  heart  aflame, 
Then  left  it  lone  to  quench  or  burn 
Because  a  queen  must  serve  his  turn. 
Nay,  but  what  boots  me  my  disdain? 
Would  God  my  love  would  come  again. 
Nora  Hopper. 


Short  speech  he  hath  for  man  and  beast; 

Some  fifty  words  are  all  his  store. 
Why  should  his  language  be  increased? 
He  hath  no  need  for  more. 


There  is  no  change  he  doth  desire, 

Of  far-off  lands  he  hath  not  heard; 
Beside  his  wife,  before  the  fire, 
He  sits,  and  speaks  no  word. 

He  holds  no  converse  with  his  kind, 

Oh  birds  and  beasts  his  mind  is  bent; 
He  knows  the  thoughts  that  stir  their 
mind, 
Love,  hunger,  hate,  content. 

Of  kings  and  wars  he  doth  not  hear. 
He  tells  the  seasons  that  have  been 
By  stricken  oaks  and  hunted  deer, 
And  strange  fowl  he  has  seen. 

In  church,  some  muttering  he  doth  make, 
Well-pleased  when  hymns  harmonious 
rise; 
He  doth  not  strive  to  overtake 
The  hurrying  litanies. 

He  hears  the  music  of  the  wind, 

His  prayer  is  brief,  and  scant  his  creed; 
The  shadow,  and  what  lurks  behind, 
He  doth  not  greatly  heed. 
Arthur  Christopher  Benson. 


THE  SHEPHERD. 

The  shepherd  is  an  ancient  man, 

His  back  is  bent,  his  foot  is  slow; 
Although  the  heavens  he  doth  not  scan, 
He  scents  what  winds  shall  blow. 

His  face  is  like  the  pippin,  grown 

Red  ripe,  in  frosty  suns  that  shone; 
'Tis  hard  and  wrinkled,  as  a  stone 
The  rains  have  rained  upon. 

When  tempests  sweep  the  dripping  plain. 
He  stands  unmoved  beneath  the  hedge, 
And  sees  the  columns  of  the  rain, 
The  storm-cloud's  shattered  edge. 

When  frosts  among  the  misty  farms 

Make  crisp  the  surface  of  the  loam, 
He  shivering  claps  his  creaking  arms, 
But  would  not  sit  at  home. 


homeward  bound. 
Face  of  delight,  recall  of  love, 

Sea-frontage  of  the  pleasant  isles, 
The  sunlight  strikes  our  sails  above, 

And  night  draws  in  the  leeward  miles. 

We  bring  you  visions  of  the  south, 
Sea-dreams  of  many  a  bathing  star. 

From  many  a  moon-white  river's  mouth, 
We  travellers  waveworn  from  afar. 

With  overhead  the  light  grown  grand, 
On    sails    that    clutch    the    homeward 
breeze; 
And  lo!  the  dipping  of  the  land, 
And  heart's-ease  of  the  harbored  seas. 
Lawrence  Housman. 
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IN  KEDAR'S  TENTS.* 

BT  KENBY  SETOX  KXBBIMAX,  AUTHOR   OP  "THE 
SOWBS8." 

Chapteb  IX. 

A   WAB  OF  WIT. 
"L*  discretion  est  l'ait  du  mensoDge." 

The  alcalde  blew  out  his  cheeks  and 


pears,  a  malcontent,  and  on  the  wrong- 
side  of  the  wall.  You  need  have  no  un- 
easiness. Ah!  your  nerves;  yes,  I  know. 
A  great  sufferer— yes,  I  remember. 
Patience,  dear  Ifiez,  patience." 

And  he  patted  her  stout  white  hand 
affectionately. 

The  alcalde  was  taking  snuff  with  a 


looked  at  General  Vincente.     Sefiora  stuDD°rn  air  of  disbelief,  glancing  the 

Barenna  would  with  small  encourage-  wnile  suspiciously  at  Conyngham,  who 

ment  have  thrown  herself  into  Conyng-  nad  eyeB  for  none  Dnt  Etetella. 
ham's  arms,  but  she  received  none  what-       "Alcalde,"    said    General    Vincente. 

ever,   and   instead   frowned   at  Julia.  "the  mclde°t  1»  Past,  as  we  say  in  the 

Estella  was  looking  haughtily  at  her  diplomatic  service— a  lemonade  now." 
father,  and  would  not  meet  Conyng-       "No»  Seneral>  the  incident  is  not  past, 


ham's  glance. 

"I  feel  sure,"  said  General  Vincente, 
in  his  most  conciliating  manner,  "that 
my  dear  Julia  will  see  the  necessity  of 
satisfying  the  good  alcalde  by  showing 
him  the  letter,  with,  of  course  the  con- 
sent of  my  friend  Conyngham." 

He  laughed  and  slipped  his  hand 
within  Conyngham's  arm. 

"You  see,  my  dear  friend,"  he  said 
in  English,  "these  local  magnates  are 
a  little  inflated;  local  magnitude  is  a 
little  inclined  to  inflate— eh?  Ha!  ha! 
And  it  is  so  easy  to  conciliate  them.  I 
always  try  to  do  so  myself.  Peace  at 
any  price,  that  is  my  motto." 

And  he  turned  aside  to  arrange  his 
sword,  which  dragged  on  the  ground. 

"Tell  her,  my  dear  Conyngham,  to  let 
the  old  gentleman  read  the  letter." 

"But  it  is  nothing  to  do  with  me, 
general." 

"I  know  that,  my  friend,  as  well  as 
you  do,"  said  Vincente,  with  a  sudden 
change  of  manner  which  left  the  En- 
glishman with  an  uncomfortable  desire 
to  know  what  he  meant.  But  General 
Vincente,  in  pursuit  of  that  peace  which 
had  earned  him  such  a  terrible  reputa- 
tion in  war,  turned  to  Sefiora  uarenna 
with  his  most  reassuring  smile. 

"It  Is  nothing,  my  dear  Ifiez,"  he 
said.  "In  these  times  of  trouble  the 
officials  are  so  suspicious,  and  our  dear 
alcalde  knows  too  much.  He  remem- 
bers dear  Julia's  little  affair  with  Este- 
ban  Larralde,  now  long  since  lived 
down  and  forgotten.    Larralde  is,  it  ap- 

»  Copyright,  1896,  by  Henry  Seton  Merriman. 


and  I  will  not  have  a  lemonade." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  General  Vincente 
in  gentle  horror. 

"les.  This  young  lndy  must  give  me 
the  letter  or  I  call  in  my  men." 

"But  your  men  could  not  touch  a  lady, 
my  dear  alcalde." 

"You  may  be  the  alcalde  of  Ronda," 
said  Conyngham  cheerfully,  in  continu- 
ation of  the  general's  argument,  "but 
if  you  offer  such  an  insult  to  Seflorita 
Barenna,  I  throw  you  into  the  fountain 
—in  the  deepest  part,  where  it  is  wettest 
—just  there  by  the  marble  dolphin." 

And  Conyngham  indicated  the  exact 
spot  with  his  riding- whip. 

"Who  is  this  gentleman?"  asked  the 
alcalde.  The  question  was,  In  the  first 
place,  addressed  to  space  and  the  gods. 
After  a  moment  the  speaker  turned  to 
General  Vincente. 

"A  prospective  aide-de-camp  of  Gen- 
eral Espartero." 

At  the  mention  of  the  great  name  the 
mayor  of  Ronda  became  beautifully 
less,  and  half  bowed  to  Conyngham. 

•I  must  do  my  duty,"  he  said,  with 
the  stubbornness  of  a  small  mind. 

"And  what  do  you  conceive  that  to 
be,  my  dear  alcalde?"  inquired  the 
general. 

"To  place  the  Seflorita  Barenna  un- 
der arrest,  unless  she  will  hand  to  me 
the  letter  she  has  in  her  possession." 

Julia  looked  at  him  with  a  smile.  She 
was  a  brave  woman  playing  a  danger- 
ous game  with  consummate  courage, 
and  never  glanced  at  Conyngham,  who 
with  an  effort  kept  his  hand  away  from 
the  pocket   where  the  letter  lay  con- 
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cealed.  The  manner  in  which  she 
trusted  him  unreservedly  and  entirely 
was  in  itself  cunning  enough,  for  it  ap- 
pealed to  that  sense  of  chivalry  which  is 
not  yet  dead  in  men  despite  the  advance 
of  women. 

"Place  me  under  arrest,  Senor  Al- 
calde," she  said  indifferently,  "and 
when  you  have  satisfied  me  that  you 
have  a  right  to  inspect  a  lady's  private 
correspondence,  I  will  submit  to  be 
searched,  but  not  before." 

She  made,  a  little  signal  to  Conyng- 
ham  not  to  interfere. 

Sefiora  Barenna  took  this  opportunity 
of  asserting  herself  and  nerves.  She 
sat  heavily  down  on  a  stone  seat  and 
wept.  She  could  hardly  have  done 
better,  for  she  was  a  countess  in  her 
own  right,  and  the  sight  of  high- 
born tears  distinctly  unnerved  the 
alcalde. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "the  sefiorita  has 
made  her  own  choice.  In  these  times 
(ne  glanced  nervously  at  the  weeping 
lady)  one  must  do  one's  duty." 

"My  dear  Julia,"  protested  the  gen- 
eral, "you  who  are  so  sensible " 

Julia    shrugged    her    shoulders    and 
laughed.    She  not  only  trusted  Conyng- 
ham,  but  relied  upon  his  intelligence. 
It  is,  as  a  rule,  safer  to  confide  in  the 
honesty  of  one's  neighbor  than  in  his 
wit.    Better  still,  trust  in  neither.    Co- 
nyngham,  who  was  quick  enough  when 
the  moment  required  it,  knew  that  she 
was  fostering  the  belief  that  the  letter 
at  that  moment  in  his  pocket  was  in  her 
possession.    He  suspected  also  that  he 
and  Julia  Barenna  were  playing  with 
life  and  death.    Further,  he  recognized 
her    and    her    voice.    This    was    the 
woman  who  had  shown  discrimination 
and  calmness  in  face  of  a  great  danger 
on  the  Garonne.    Had  this  Englishman, 
owning  as  he  did  to  a  strain  of  Irish 
blood,  turned  his  back  upon  her  and 
danger  at  such  a  moment,  he  would  as- 
suredly have  proved  himself  untrue  to 
the  annals  of  that  race  which  has  made 
a  mark  upon  the  world  that  will  never 
be  wiped  out.    He  looked  at  the  alcalde 
and    smiled,    whereupon    that    official 
turned  and  made  a  signal  with  his  hand 
to  a  man  who,  dressed  in  a  quiet  uni- 


form, had  appeared  in  the  doorway  of 
the  house. 

"What  the  deuce  we  are  all  trying  to 
do  I  don't  know,"  reflected  Conyng- 
ham,  who,  indeed,  was  sufficiently  at 
sea  to  awake  the  most  dormant  sus- 
picions. 

The  alcalde,  now  thoroughly  aroused, 
protested  his  inability  to  neglect  a  par- 
ticle of  his  duty  at  this  troubled  period 
of  Spain's  history,  and  announced  his 
intention  of  placing  Julia  Barenna  un- 
der surveillance  until  she  handed  to 
him  the  letter  she  had  received  from 
Conyngham. 

"I  am  quite  prepared,"  he  added, 
"to  give  this  caballero  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  and  assume  that  he  has  been  in 
this  matter  the  tool  of  unscrupulous 
persons.  Seeing  that  he  is  a  friend  of 
General  Vincente's,  and  has  an  intro- 
duction to  his  excellency  the  Duke  of 
Vittoria,  he  is  without  the  pale  of  my 
jurisdiction." 

The  alcalde  made  Conyngham  a  pro- 
found bow,  and  proceeded  to  conduct 
Julia  and  her  indignant  mother  to  their 
carriage. 

"There  goes,"  said  General  Vincente, 
with  his  most  optimistic  little  chuckle, 
"a  young  woman  whose  head  will  al- 
ways be  endangered  by  her  heart." 
And  he  nodded  toward  Julia's  retreat- 
ing form. 

Estella  turned  and  walked  away  by 
herself. 

"Come,"  said  the  general  to  Conyng- 
ham, "let  us  sit  down;  I  have  news  for 
you.  But  what  a  susceptible  heart,  my 
dear  young  friend— what  a  susceptible 
heart!  Julia  is,  I  admit,  a  very 
pretty  girl— la  beaute  du  diable— eh? 
But  on  so  short  an  acquaintance  rather 
rapid— rather  rapid!" 

As  he  spoke  he  was  searching  among 
some  letters,  which  he  had  produced 
from  his  pocket,  and  at  length  found  an 
official  envelope  that  had  already  been 
opened. 

"I  have  here,"  he  said,  "a  letter  from 
Madrid.  You  have  only  to  proceed  to 
the  captain,  and  there,  I  hope,  a  post 
awaits  you.  Your  duties  will  at  present 
be  of  a  semi-military  character,  but 
later,  I  hope,  we  can  show  you  some 
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fighting.  This  pestilential  Cabrera  is 
not  yet  quelled,  and  Morella  still  holds 
out    Yes,  there  will  be  fighting." 

He  closed  the  letter  and  looked  at 
Conyngham. 

"If  that  is  what  you  want,"  he  added. 

"Yes,  that  is  what  I  want." 

The  general  nodded  and  rose,  pausing 
to  brush  a  few  grains  of  dust  from  his 
dapper  riding  breeches. 

"Come,"  he  said,  "I  have  seen  a  horse 
which  will  suit  you,  at  the  cavalry 
quarters  in  the  Calle  de  Bobadllla. 
Shall  we  go  and  look  at  him?" 

Conyngham  expressed  his  readiness 
to  do  as  the  general  proposed. 

"When  shall  I  start  for  Madrid?"  he 
asked. 

"Oh,  to-morrow  morning  will  be  time 
enough,"  was  the  reply,  uttered  in  an 
easy-going,  indolent  tone,  "if  you  are 
early  astir.  You  see,  it  is  now  nearly 
five  o'clock,  and  you  could  scarcely  be 
in  the  saddle  before  sunset." 

"No,"  laughed  Conyngham;  "scarcely, 
considering  that  I  have  not  yet  bought 
the  saddle  or  the  horse." 

The  general  led  the  way  into  the 
house,  and  Conyngham  thought  of  the 
letter  in  his  pocket.  He  had  not  yet 
read  the  address.  Julia  relied  upon 
him  to  deliver  it,  and  her  conduct 
toward  the  alcalde  had  the  evident  ob- 
ject of  gaining  time  for  him  to  do  so. 
She  had  unhesitatingly  thrust  herself 
into  a  position  of  danger  to  screen  him 
and  further  her  own  indomitable  pur- 
pose. He  thought  of  her,  still  as  from  a 
distance  at  which  Estella  had  placed 
him,  and  knew  that  she  not  only  had  a 
disquieting  beauty,  but  cleverness  and 
courage,  which  are  qualities  that  out- 
last beauty  and  make  a  woman  power- 
ful forever. 

When  he  and  his  companion  emerged 
from  the  great  doorway  of  the  house 
into  the  sunlight  of  the  Calle  Mayor  a 
man  came  forward  from  the  shade  of  a 
neighboring  doorway.  It  was  Con- 
•  eepcion  Vara,  leisurely  and  dignified, 
twirling  a  cigarette  between  his  brown 
fingers.  He  saluted  the  general  with 
one  finger  to  the  brim  of  his  shabby 
felt  hat,  as  one  great  man  might  salute 
another.    He  nodded  to  Conyngham. 


"When  does  his  excellency  take  the 
road  again?"  he  said.  "I  am  ready. 
The  guardia  civile  were  mistaken  this 
time;  the  judge  said  there  was  no  stain 
upon  my  name." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulder  and  waived 
away  the  slight  put  upon  him  with  the 
magnanimity  of  one  who  can  forgive 
and  forget. 

"I  take  the  road  to-morrow;  but  our 
contract  ceased  at  Ronda.  I  had  no  in- 
tention  of  taking  you  on." 

"You  are  not  satisfied  with  me?"  in- 
quired Concepcion,  offering  his  inter- 
locutor the  cigarette  he  had  just  made. 

"Oh,  yes." 

"Bum!   We  take  the  road  together." 

"Then  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said?"  inquired  Conyngham,  with  a 
good-natured  laugh. 

"Nothing,  except  the  hour  at  which 
your  excellency  starts." 

"Six  o'clock,"  put  in  General  Vin- 
cente  quietly.  "Let  me  see;  your  name 
is  Concepcion  Vara." 

"Yes,  excellency,  of  Algeciras." 

"It  is  well.  Then  serve  this  gentle- 
man   well,    or    else "    the    general 

paused  and  laughed  in  his  most  depre- 
cating manner. 

Concepcion  seemed  to  understand,  for 
he  took  off  his  hat  and  turned  gravely 
away.  The  general  and  Conyngham 
walked  rapidly  through  the  streets  of 
Ronda,  than  which  there'  are  none 
cleaner  in  the  whole  world,  and  duly 
bought  a  great  black  horse  at  a  price 
which  seemed  moderate  enough  to  the 
Englishman,  though  the  vendor  ex- 
plained that  the  long  war  had  made 
horseflesh  rise  in  value.  Conyngham, 
at  no  time  a  keen  bargainer,  hurried 
the  matter  to  an  end,  and  scarce  exam- 
ined the  saddle.  He  was  anxious  to  get 
back  to  the  garden  of  the  great  house 
in  the  Calle  Mayor  before  the  cool  of 
the  evening  came  to  drive  Estella  in- 
doors. 

"You  will  doubtless  wish  to  pack 
your  portmanteau,"  said  the  general 
rather  breathlessly,  as  he  hurried  along 
with  small  steps  beside  Conyngham. 

"Yes,"  answered  that  Englishman  in- 
genuously—"yes,  of  course." 

"Then  I  will  not  detain  you,"  said 
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General  Vincente;  "I  have  affairs  at 
headquarters.  We  meet  at  dinner,  of 
course." 

He  waved  a  little  salutation  with  his 
whip,  and  took  a  side  turning. 

The  sun  had  not  set  when  Conyng- 
ham  with  a  beating  heart  made  his  way 
through  the  house  into  the  garden.  He 
had  never  been  so  serious  about  any- 
thing in  his  life;  indeed,  his  life  seemed 
only  to  have  begun  in  that  garden. 
Estella  was  there.  He  saw  her  black 
dress  and  mantilla  through  the  trees, 
and  the  gleam  of  her  golden  hair  made 
his  eyes  almost  fierce  for  a  moment. 

"I  am  going  to-morrow  morning," 
he  said  bluntly,  when  he  reached  her 
where  she  sat  in  the  shade  of  a  mi- 
mosa. 

She  raised  her  eyes  for  a  moment, 
deep  velvet  eyes,  with  a  glowing  depth 
of  passion  in  them  that  made  his  heart 
leap  within  his  breast. 

"And  I  love  you,  Estella,"  he  added. 
"You  may  be  offended,  you  may  de- 
spise me,  you  may  distrust  me;  but 
nothing  can  alter  me.  I  love  you  now 
and  ever." 

She  drew  a  deep  breath  and  sat  mo- 
tionless. 

"How  many  women  does  an  English- 
man love  at  once?"  she  asked  coldly  at 
length. 

"Only  one,  sefiorita." 

He  stood  looking  at  her  for  a  moment. 
Then  she  rose  and  walked  past  him 
into  the  house. 

Chapter  X. 

THE   CITY    OF   DISCONTENT. 

"En  parolee  ou  en  actions,  etre  dLscret,  c'est 
s'abstenir." 

"There  is,"  observed  Frederick  Co- 
nyngham  to  himself,  as  he  climbed  into 
the  saddle  in  the  grey  dawn  of  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  "there  is  a  certain 
plcturesqueness  about  these  proceed- 
ings which  pleases  me." 

Concepcion  Vara,  indeed,  supplied  a 
portion  of  this  romantic  atmosphere, 
for  he  was  dressed  in  the  height  of  con- 
trabandlsta  fashion,  with  a  bright-col- 
ored handkerchief  folded  round  his  head 
underneath    his    black    hat,  a    scarlet 


waistcloth,  a  spotless  shirt,  and  a  flower 
in  the  ribbon  of  his  hat 

He  was  dignified  and  leisurely,  but  so 
far  forgot  himself  as  to  sing  as  he  threw 
his  leg  across  his  horse.  A  dark-eyed 
maiden  had  come  as  far  as  the  corner 
of  the  Calle  Veija,  and  stood  there 
watching  him  with  mournful  eyes.  He 
waved  her  salutation  as  he  passed. 

"It  is  the  waiting-maid  at  the  venta 
where  I  stay  in  Ronda.  What  will 
you?"  he  explained  to  Conyngham 
with  a  modest  air,  as  he  cocked  his  hat 
further  on  one  side. 

The  sun  rose  as  they  emerged  from 
the  narrow  streets  into  the  open  coun- 
try that  borders  the  road  to  Bobadilla. 
A  pastoral  country  this,  where  the  land 
needs  little  care  to  make  it  give  more 
than  man  requires  for  his  daily  food. 
The  evergreen  oak  studded  over  the 
whole  plain  supplies  food  for  countless 
pigs,  and  shade,  where  the  herdsmen 
may  dream  away  the  sunny  days.  The 
rich  soil  would  yield  two  or  even  three 
crops  in  the  year  were  the  necessary 
seed  and  labor  forthcoming.  Under, 
ground  the  mineral  wealth  outvies  the 
richness  of  the  surface,  but  national  in- 
dolence leaves  it  unexplored. 

"Before  General  Vincente  one  could 
not  explain  one's  self,"  said  Concepcion, 
urging  his  horse  to  keep  pace  with  the 
trot  of  Conyngham's  mount. 

"Ah!" 

"No,"  pursued  Concepcion;  "and  yet 
it  is  simple.  In  Algeclras  I  have  a 
wife.  It  is  well  that  a  man  should 
travel  at  times.  So"— he  paused  and 
bowed  toward  his  companion  with  a 
gesture  of  infinite  condescension— "so 
we  take  the  road  together." 

"As  long  as  you  are  pleased,  Sefior 
Vara,"  said  Conyngham,  "I  am  sure  I 
can  but  feel  honored.  Ton  know  I 
have  no  money." 

The  Spaniard  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"What  matter?"  he  said  "what 
matter?  We  can  keep  an  account— a 
mere  piece  of  paper— so,  Concepcion  ■ 
Vara,  of  Algeclras,  in  account  current 
with  F.  Conyngham,  Englishman.  One 
month's  wages  at  one  hundred  pesetas. 
It  is  simple." 

"Very,"  acquiesced  Conyngham;  "it 
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is  only  when  pay-day  conies  that  things 
will  get  complicated." 

Goncepclon  laughed. 

"You  are  a  caballero  after  my 
own  heart,"  he  said.  "We  shall 
enjoy  ourselves  in  Madrid.  I  see 
that." 

Conyngham  did  not  answer.  He  had 
remembered  the  letter  and  Julia  Baren- 
na's  danger.  He  rose  in  his  stirrups 
and  looked  behind  him.  Ronda  was  al- 
ready hidden  by  intervening  hills,  and 
the  bare  line  of  the  roadway  was  un- 
broken by  the  form  of  any  other  travel- 
ler. 

"We  are  not  going  to  Madrid  yet," 
said  Conyngham;  "we  are  going  to 
Xeres,  where  I  have  business.  Do  you 
know  the  road  to  Xeres?" 

"As  well  that  as  any  other,  excel- 
lency." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  know  no  roads  north  of  Ronda. 
I  am  of  Andalusia,  I,"  replied  Gon- 
cepclon easily,  and  he  looked  round 
about  him  with  an  air  of  interest  which 
was  more  to  the  credit  of  his  intelli- 
gence as  a  traveller  than  his  reliability 
as  a  guide. 

"But  you  engaged  to  guide  me  to  Ma- 
drid." 

"Yes,  excellency,  by  asking  the  way," 
replied  Goncepclon  with  an  easy  laugh, 
and  he  struck  a  sulphur  match  on  the 
neck  of  his  horse  to  light  a  fresh  cigar- 
ette. 

Thus  with  an  easy  heart  Frederick 
Gonyngham  set  out  on  his  journey, 
having  for  companion  one  as  irresponsi- 
ble as  himself.  He  had  determined  to 
go  to  Xeres,  though  that  town  of  ill- 
repute  lay  far  to  the  westward  of  his 
road  toward  the  capital.  It  would  have 
been  simple  enough  to  destroy  the  letter 
entrusted  to  him  by  Julia  Barenna,  a 
stranger  whom  he  was  likely  never  to 
see  again—simple  enough  and  infinitely 
safer,  as  he  suspected,  for  the  billet- 
doux  of  Mr.  Larralde  smelt  of  grimmer 
things  than  love.  But  Julia  Barenna, 
wittingly  or  in  all  innocence,  appealed 
to  that  sense  of  chivalry  which  is  essen- 
tially the  quality  of  lonely  men  who 
have  never  had  sisters,  and  Gonyngham 
was  ready  to  help  Julia  where  he  would 


have  refused  his  assistance  to  a  man, 
however  hard  pressed. 

"Cannot  leave  the  girl  in  a  hole,"  he 
had  said  to  himself,  and  proceeded  to 
act  upon  this  resolution  with  a  steadi- 
ness of  purpose  for  which  some  may 
blame  him. 

It  was  evening  when  the  two  travel- 
lers reached  Xeres,  after  some  weary 
hours  of  monotonous  progress  through 
the  vine-clad  plains  of  this  country. 

"It  is  no  wonder,"  said  Concepcion, 
"that  tne  men  of  Xeres  are  malcontents 
when  they  live  in  a  country  as  flat  as 
the  palm  of  my  hand." 

It  happened  to  be  a  fete  day,  which  in 
Spain,  as  in  other  countries  farther 
north,  is  synonymous  with  mischief. 
The  men  of  Xeres  had  taken  advantage 
of  this  holiday  to  demonstrate  their  de- 
sire for  more.  They  had  marched 
through  the  streets  with  banner  and 
song,  arrayed  in  their  best  clothes,  fos- 
tering their  worst  thoughts.  They  had 
consumed  marvellous  quantities  of  that 
small  amontillado,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
as  thin  fire  to  the  blood,  heating  and 
degenerating  at  once.  They  had  talked 
much  nonsense  and  listened  to  mere. 
Carlist  or  Christino,  it  was  all  the  same 
to  them  so  long  as  they  had  a  change 
of  some  sort.  In  the  mean  time  they 
had  a  desire  to  break  something,  if  only 
to  assert  their  liberty. 

A  few  minutes  before  Conyngham  and 
his  guide  rode  into  the  market-place, 
which  in  Xeres  is  as  long  as  a  street, 
some  of  the  free  sons  of  Spain  had 
thought  fit  to  shout  insulting  remarks 
to  a  passer-by.  With  a  fire  too  bright 
for  his  years,  this  old  gentleman,  with 
fierce  white  moustache  and  imperial, 
had  turned  on  them,  calling  them  good- 
for-nothings  and  sons  of  pigs. 

Conyngham  rode  up  just  in  time  to 
see  the  ruffians  rise  as  one  man  and  ruBh 
at  the  victim  of  their  humor.  The 
old  man  with  his  back  to  the  wall  beat 
back  his  assailants  with  a  sort  of  fierce 
joy  in  his  attitude  which  betokened  the 
old  soldier. 

"Come  on,  Concepcion,"  cried  Co- 
nyngham, with  a  dig  of  the  spurs  that 
made  his  tired  horse  leap  into  the  air. 
He  charged  down  upon  the  gathering 
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crowd,  which  scattered  right  and  left 
before  the  wild  onslaught;  but  he  saw 
the  flash  of  steel,  and  knew  that  it  was 
too  late.  The  old  man,  with  an  oath 
and  a  gasp  of  pain,  sank  against  the 
wall  with  the  blood  trickling  through 
the  fingers  clasped  against  his  breast. 
Conyngham  would  have  reined  In,  but 
Goncepcion  on  his  heels  gave  the 
charger  a  cut  with  his  heavy  whip  that 
made  him  bound  forward,  and  would 
have  unseated  a  short-stirruped  rider. 

"Go  on!"  cried  the  Spaniard;  "it  is 
no  business  of  ours.  The  police  are  be- 
hind." 

And  Oonyngham,  remembering  the 
letter  in  his  pocket,  rode  on  without 
looking  back.  In  the  day  of  which  the 
present  narrative  treats  the  streets  of 
Xeres  were  but  ill-paved,  and  the  dust 
lay  on  them  to  the  depth  of  many  inches, 
serving  to  deaden  the  sound  of  footsteps 
and  facilitate  the  commission  of  such 
deeds  of  violence  as  were  at  this  time 
of  daily  occurrence  in  Spain.  Riding 
on  at  random  Conyngham  and  his  com- 
panion soon  lost  their  way  in  the  nar- 
row streets,  and  were  able  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  none  had  followed 
them.  Here,  in  a  quiet  alley,  Conyng- 
ham read  again  the  address  of  the  letter 
of  which  he  earnestly  desired  to  rid 
himself  without  more  ado. 

It  was  addressed  to  Colonel  Monreal, 
at  No.  84  Plaza  de  Cadiz. 

"Let  his  excellency  stay  here  and 
drink  a  glass  of  wine  at  this  venta," 
said  Concepcion.  "Alone,  I  shall  be 
able  to  get  information  without  attract- 
ing attention.  And  then  in  the  name  of 
the  saints  let  us  shake  the  dust  of  Xeres 
off  our  feet.  The  first  thing  we  see  is 
steel,  and  I  do  not  like  it.  I  have  a 
wife  in  Algeciras,  to  whom  I  am  much 
attached,  and  I  am  afraid— yes,  afraid. 
A  gentleman  need  never  hesitate  to  say 
so." 

He  shook  his  head  forebodingly  as  he 
loosened  his  girths  and  called  for  water 
for  the  horses. 

"I  could  eat  a  codda"  he  went  on, 
sniffing  the  odors  of  a  neighboring 
kitchen,  "with  plenty  of  onions  and  all 
the  mutton  as  becomes  the  springtime, 
young   and  tender.     Dios!  this   quick 


travelling  and  an  empty  stomach,  it 
kills  one." 

"When  I  have  delivered  my  letter," 
replied  Conyngham,  "we  shall  eat  with 
a  lighter  heart" 

Concepcion  went  away  in  a  pessimis- 
tic humor.  He  was  one  of  those  men 
who  are  brave  enough  on  good  wine  and 
victuals,  but  lack  the  stamina  to  fight 
when  hungry.  He  returned  presently 
with  the  required  Information.  *  The 
Plaza  de  Cadiz  was,  It  appeared,  quite 
close.  Indeed,  the  town  of  Xeres  is  not 
large,  though  the  intricacies  of  its  nar- 
row streets  may  well  puzzle  a  new- 
comer. No.  84  was  the  house  of  the 
barber,  and  on  his  first  floor  lived 
Colonel  Monreal,  a  retired  veteran  who 
had  fought  with  the  English  against 
Napoleon's  armies. 

During  his  servant's  absence  Conyng- 
ham had  written  a  short  note  in  French, 
conveying  in  terms  which  she  would 
understand  the  news  that  Julia  Barenna 
doubtless  awaited  with  impatience— 
namely,  that  her  letter  had  been  deliv- 
ered to  him  whose  address  it  bore. 

"I  have  ordered  your  cocida  and  some 
good  wine,"  he  said  to  Concepcion. 
"Your  horse  also  is  feeding.  Make 
good  use  of  your  time,  for  when  I  re- 
turn I  shall  want  you  to  take. the  road 
again  at  once.  You  must  make  ten 
miles  before  sleep  to-night,  and  then  an 
early  start  in  the  morning." 

"For  where,  sefior?" 

"For  Ronda." 

Concepcion  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
His  life  had  been  spent  upon  the  road, 
his  wardrobe  since  childhood  had  been 
contained  in  a  saddle-bag,  and  Span- 
iards, above  all  people,  have  the  curse 
of  Ishmael.  They  are  a  homeless  race, 
and  lay  them  down  to  sleep  when 
fatigue  overtakes  them  under  a  tree  or 
in  the  shade  of  a  stone  wall.  It  often 
happened  that  a  worker  in  the  fields 
will  content  himself  with  the  lee  side  of 
a  haystack  for  his  resting-place,  when 
his  home  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  up 
the  mountain-side. 

"And  his  excellency?"  inquired  Con- 
cepcion. 

"I  shall  sleep  here  to-night  and  pro- 
ceed to  Madrid  to-morrow  by  way  of 
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Cordova,  where  I  will  wait  for  you.  I 
have  a  letter  here  which  you  must  de- 
liver to  the  Sefiorita  Barenna,  at  Ronda, 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  one.  It 
will  be  well  that  neither  General  Vin- 
cente  nor  any  other  who  knows  you 
should  catch  sight  of  you  in  the  streets 
of  Ronda." 

Ooncepcion  nodded  his  head  with 
much  philosophy. 

"Ah!  these  women,"  he  said,  turning 
to  the  steaming  dish  of  mutton  and 
vegetables,  which  is  almost  universal 
in  the  South,  "these  women,  what  shoe 
leather  they  cost  us!" 

Leaving  his  servant  thus  profitably 
employed,  Conyngham  set  out  to  find 
the  barber's  shop  in  the  Plaza  de  Cadiz. 
This  he  did  without  difficulty,  but  on 
Informing  himself  at  the  door  of  Colo- 
nel MonreaTs  apartment  learnt  that 
that  gentleman  was  out. 

"But,"  added  the  servant,  "the  colonel 
is  a  man  of  regular  habits.  He  will 
return  within  the  next  fifteen  minutes, 
for  he  dines  at  five." 

Conyngham  paused.  He  had  no  de- 
sire to  make  Colonel  Monreal's ,  ac- 
quaintance; indeed,  preferred  to  remain 
without  it,  for  he  rightly  judged  that 
Sefior  Larralde  was  engaged  in  affairs 
best  left  alone. 

"I  have  a  letter  for  the  colonel,"  he 
said  to  the  servant,  a  man  of  stupid 
countenance.  "I  will  place  it  here  upon 
his  table,  and  can,  no  doubt,  trust  you. 
to  see  that  he  gets  it." 

"That  you  can,  excellency,"  replied 
the  man,  with  a  palm  already  half  ex- 
tended to  receive  a  gratuity. 

"If  the  colonel  fails  to  receive  the 
letter  I  shall  certainly  know  it,"  said 
Conyngham,  stumbling  down  the  dark 
staircase  and  well  pleased  to  have  ac- 
complished his  mission. 

He  returned  with  all  speed  to  the  inn 
in  the  quiet  alley,  where  he  had  elected 
to  pass  the  night,  and  found  Concepcion 
still  at  table. 

"In  half  an  hour  I  take  the  road," 
said  the  Spaniard;  "the  time  for  a  cup 
of  coffee,  and  I  am  ready  to  ride  all 
night." 

Having  eaten,  Concepcion  was  in  a 
better  frame  of  mind,  and  now  cheer- 


fully undertook  to  carry  out  his  mas- 
ter's instructions.  In  little  more  than 
half  an  hour  he  was  in  the  saddle  again, 
and  waved  an  airy  adieu  to  Conyngham 
as  he  passed  under  the  swinging  oil- 
lamps  that  hung  at  the  corner  of  the 
street. 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  evening,  and 
Conyngham,  having  dined,  set  out  to 
explore  the  streets  of  Xeres,  which  were 
quiet  enough  now,  as  the  cafes  were 
gayer  and  safer  than  the  gloomy  thor- 
oughfares, where  a  foe  might  be  in 
every  doorway.  In  the  market  place, 
between  rows  of  booths  and  tents,  a 
dense  crowd  walked  backward  and 
forward,  with  that  steady  sense  of 
promenading  which  the  Spaniard 
understands  above  all  other  men.  The 
dealers  in  colored  handkerchiefs  from 
Barcelona  or  mantillas  from  Seville 
were  driving  a  great  trade,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  them  had  long  since  shouted 
themselves  hoarse.  A  few  quack  den- 
tists were  operating  upon  their  victims 
under  the  friendly  covert  of  a  big  drum 
and  a  bassoon.  Dealers  in  wonderful 
drugs  and  herbs  were  haranguing  the 
crowd,  easily  gaining  the  attention  of 
the  simple  peasants  by  handling  a  live 
snake  or  a  crocodile,  which  they  allowed 
to  crawl  upon  their  shoulders. 

Conyngham  mingled  in  the  crowd, 
which  was  orderly  enough,  and  amused 
himself  by  noting  the  credulity  of  the 
country  folk,  until  his  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  solemn  procession  passing 
up  the  market-place  behind  the  tents. 
He  Inquired  of  a  bystander  what  this 
might  be. 

"It  is  the  police  carrying  to  his  ap~ 
partement  the  body  of  Colonel  Monreal, 
who  was  murdered  this  afternoon  in  the 
Plaza  Major,"  was  the  answer. 

Conyngham  made  his  way  between 
two  tents  to  the  deserted  side  of  the 
market-place,  and  running  past  the  pro- 
cession, reached  the  barber's  shop  be- 
fore it.  In  answer  to  his  summons  a 
girl  came  to  the  door  of  the  coloners 
appartement.  She  was  weeping  and 
moaning  in  great  mental  distress. 

Without  explanation  Conyngham 
pushed  past  her  Into  the  room  where  he 
had  deposited   the  letter.     The  room 
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was  in  disorder,  and  no  letter  lay  upon 
the  table. 

"It  is,"  sobbed  the  girl,  "my  husband, 
who,  having  heard  that  the  good  colo- 
nel had  been  murdered,  stole  all  his 
valuables  and  papers,  and  has  run  away 
from  me." 


From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
FATHERS   OP   LITERARY   IMPRESSIONISM 
IN  ENGLAND. 

Impressionism  is  a  word,  to  repeat 
the  late  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  "in  the 
air"  just  now.  In  every  department  of 
art  we  hear  of  the  "Impressionist." 
There  is  Impressionist  music,  there  are 
impressionist  pictures,  there  is  impres- 
sionist literature,  even  Impressionist 
criticism.  Dilettantes  and  culture- 
mongers  in  their  hosts  belaud  impres- 
sionism as  an  aesthetic  revolution;  but 
very  few  seem  to  know  what  they 
really  mean  by  the  term. 

The  aim,  we  take  it,  of  an  impres- 
sionist is  to  excite  or  recall  an  emotion 
or  a  set  of  emotions  more  or  less  fa- 
miliar to  his  public.  His  appeal  is  to 
experience,  his  medium  is  the  feelings, 
his  method  a  style  of  suggestion  rather 
than  of  representation.  'Tones"  and 
"values"  in  a  painting;  the  leit  motif  in 
music;  in  literature,  words  grouped  and 
chosen  not  so  much  for  their  graphic 
accuracy  as  for  their  pregnant  though 
sometimes  vague  associations,  are  ex- 
amples of  this  method— one,  moreover, 
often  appreciated  for  its  nuances  by  its 
devotees,  quite  apart  from  its  reason- 
able effects  on  the  ordinary  mind. 
That  such  a  method  has  its  peculiar 
fitness  we  should  be  the  last  to  deny; 
but  when  it  is  claimed  that  the  whole 
domain  of  art  is  a  province  of  the  emo- 
tions, it  is  difficult  to  be  serious;  the 
pretensions,  moreover,  of  modern  im- 
pressionism to  novelty  are  absolutely 
unfounded.  There  were  impressionists 
in  the  later  days  of  Elizabeth,  and, 
again,  impressionists  when  George  III. 
was  king.  The  first  were  the  outcome 
of  Renaissance  riot  and  Italian  influ- 
ence; the  second  were  part  of  that  re- 


action against  formalism  which  in  re- 
ligion was  evidenced  by  Wesley,  in 
painting  by  Bomney  and  Gainsborough. 
In  the  present  essay  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  the  examples  of  Doctor 
Donne,  of  Sterne,  and  of  Keats  as  the 
lineal  fathers  of  our  literary  impres- 
sionism. 

We  have  mentioned  the  Renaissance, 
and  in  this  regard  some  explanatory 
comments  are  needed,  for  its  spirit  was 
not,  as  is  often  hastily  assumed,  a  pure 
revival  of  Hellenic  and  Latin  Influence. 

To  present  an  action  ancestral  or 
mythical,  In  language  heightened  yet 
restrained,  was  the  scope  of  classical 
epic  and  drama;  even  their  lyrical 
poetry— that  offspring  of  moods- 
proved,  for  the  Greek  and  Roman,  def- 
inite and  unsentimental.  Their  music 
shunned  what  Plato  called  "mixed 
modes."  Sadness  was  sadness,  and 
joy,  joy,  to  be  appropriately  expressed; 
and  In  reading  them  the  modern  feels 
that  they  are  plain  studies  in  the  gen- 
eral grief  or  gladness;  a  certain  stiff- 
ness and  stateliness  indeed  clings  to 
them  all;  the  individual' note  is,  in  the 
main,  missing;  they  treat  the  mass 
rather  than  the  segment;  their  passions 
are  not  violent;  petulance  is  no  factor 
in  their  pathos;  perplexity  is  absent 
from  their  musings.  Catullus  himself, 
the  least  classical  of  the  classics— with 
his  strong  sense  of  sunny  life  ever  veer- 
ing towards  the  absolute  gloom  of  the 
'grave— never  discloses  undercurrents  or 
backwaters  in  his  transparent  ripples 
of  verse.  Lesbia's  sparrow  is  dead; 
Lesbia  weeps;  there's  an  end.  Let  Les- 
bla  and  the  poet  live  and  love  together, 
for  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can 
live  or  love.  Everywhere,  even  in  his 
least  effusions,  there  is  finality— a  dis- 
tinct statement  with  what  we  should 
now  describe  as  "a  moral"— no  at- 
tempts at  hinting  things  "that  do  often 
lie  too  deep  for  tears;"  still  less  any  en- 
deavors to  move  us  incidentally  or  in- 
directly. What  is  understood  by  us  as 
the  "sentimental"  Is  alien  from  the 
classical  style. 

The  revival,  then,  of  paganism  in  the 
sixteenth  century  was  not  of  itself 
likely  to  stimulate  the  personal     and 
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plaintive  side  of  literature.    The  class!-  *  being  loosed  and  the  golden  bowl  being 


cal  models  were  imitated;  their  license 
was  exceeded;  both  conduct  and  opin- 
ion were  in  revolt  against  the  tyranny 
of  priests  and  the  formulas  of  School- 
men; free  thought  and  free  living  were 
equally  rampant;  insurgent  individual- 
ity asserted  itself  against  derided  dis- 
cipline to  the  verge  of  orgy.  But  side 
by  side  with  these  tendencies  was  the 
parallel— in  some  respects  the  similar— 
rebellion  of  the  Reformation,  which, 
whether,  as  in  England,  founded  on  a 
national  protest  against  foreign  inter- 
ference, or,  as  in  Germany,  on  a  dem- 
ocratic impatience  of  papal  dictation, 
was  consistent  In  this,  that  it  reas- 
serted the  claim  to  private  Judgment 
and  restored  the  Bible  to  the  people. 
One  cannot  overestimate  the  power  of 
our  own  noble  version  on  English  liter- 
ature; it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
its  largeness,  of  vocabulary  was  Shake- 
speare's. 

The  license  then  of  the  Renaissance 
Hellenism  was  leavened  and  tempered 
by  the  liberty  of  the  Reformation  He- 
braism. Now,  the  Hebrew  genius, 
from  Genesis  to  Heine,  is  eminently 
personal  and  plaintive.  The  Scriptures 
teem  with  lyrical  appeals  to  the  inner 
life  of  feeling,  of  aspiration,  of  emo- 
tion; and  their  machinery  is  conse- 
quently one  of  vivid  suggestion,  of 
passionate  exaltation,  rather  than  of 
eloquent  reasoning  or  harmonious  pre- 
sentment. To  employ  the  jargon  of  the 
Schools,  the  Scriptures  are  "subjec- 
tive;" the  classics,  "objective."  "It" 
was  the  theme  of  Greece  and  Rome; 
"I,M  of  Judaea.  The  Pagan  contem- 
plated man  in  his  relation  to  externals; 
the  Hebrew,  in  his  relation  to  inward 
life.  Compare,  for  one  instant,  Job's 
"yet  man  is  born  unto  trouble,  as 
the  sparks  fly  upward,"  with  the 
nadtyuxia  fiadtyiara  sentiment  in  Herod- 
otus, the  "Agamemnon,"  or  the  "Sym- 
posium," and  this  difference  is  mani- 
fest; or  Pindar's  oxi&s  6*ag  avdqoma^  does  Gretchen's 
with  "All  those  things  are  passed  away 
like  a  shadow  and  as  a  post  that  hasted 
by;"  in  the  addition  appears  the  dis- 
tinction. What  Greek  or  Roman  would 
have  imaged  death  by  the  silver  cord 


broken  when  the  mourners  go  about 
the  streets  and  man  goetli  to  his  long 
home?  These  are  the  notes  of  senti- 
mental impressionism;  whereas  the 
darkness  covering  the  eyes  of  Homeric 
heroes,  the  "Quisque  suos  patimur 
manes"  of  Virgil,  the  "Non  omnis 
morlar"  of  Horace,  fall  to  strike  or  stir 
the  chords  of  inmost  feeling.  Again, 
contrast  the  drfyidfiov  fihxafia  of  iEs- 
chylus  with  Job's  <€When  the  morn- 
ing stars  sang  together  and  the  sons  of 
God  shouted  for  Joy."  The  one  is  the  ex- 
pression of  plastic  art,  the  other  is  akin 
to  music;  and  the  essence  of  music  is 
its  subjectivity.  Both  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments  are  pervaded  by  a 
sense  of  the  infinite  environing  the  in- 
dividual, while  the  emphasis  of  the 
classical  accent  is,  as  we  have  said, 
finality  objectively  sublimed.  In  the 
personal  and  plaintive  is  to  be  found 
the  method  of  what  we  style  "Impres- 
sionism." It  is  just  this  quality,  and 
not  his  acquaintance  with  the  mythol- 
ogy of  Lempriere,  that  makes  Keats 
an  impressionist;  just  this,  and  not  his 
whimsical  irregularities,  that  so  causes 
us  to  regard  Sterne;  just  this,  and  not 
his  euphuisms  and  conceits,  that  places 
Donne  in  the  same  category. 

It  follows  from  what  we  have  urged 
that  impressionist  writing  is  a  depart- 
ment of  sentimental  literature  emi- 
nently adapted  for  lyrical  poetry,  or  for 
such  prose  as  lends  itself  to  vivid 
glimpses  of  life  or  nature  through  the 
medium  of  awakened  associations. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  restricted  to  lyrical 
poetry.  "Here  I  and  sorrow  sit,"  for 
example,  strikes  an  in  tenser  note  of 
desolation  than  pages  of  descriptive 
analysis:  "I  kissed  thee  ere  I  killed 
thee"  flashes  before  us  the  speaker's 
whole  complex  nature:  so  does  Shy- 
lock's  "I  had  it  of  Leah  when  I  was  a 
bachelor:  I  would  not  have  given  it  for 
a  wilderness  of  monkeys;"  so,  again. 


Doch— alles,  was  mien  dazu  trieb. 
Gott,  war  so  gut!  ach,  war  so  lieb!    . 

None  the  less,  however,  is  it  unsuit- 
able for  prolonged  or  sustained  employ- 
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raent;  it  is  only  truthful,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, valuable,  where  the  incom- 
pleteness, so  to  speak,  of  its  statement 
is  counterbalanced  by  the  completeness 
of  its  suggestion.  The  tests,  then,  of 
how  and  when  it  is  used  must  be  ap- 
plied, and  we  should  never  allow  our- 
selves to  believe  that  impressionism  is 
per  se  a  royal  road  to  imaginative  inter- 
pretation or  is  to  be  admired  as  an  end 
in  itself. 

"Donne,"  says  Mr.  Saintsbury,  in  his 
excellent  preface,  "is  eminently  of  that 
kind  which  lends  itself  to  sham  liking, 
to  coterie  worship,  to  a  false  enthusi- 
asm." But  agafn,  "Always  in  him  are 
the  two  conflicting  forces  of  intense  en- 
joyment of  the  present,  and  intense 
feeling  of  the  contrast  of  that  present 
with  the  future.  He  has  at  once  the 
transcendentalism  which  saves  sensual- 
ity, and  the  passion  which  saves  mysti- 
cism. He  was  of  the  first  order  of 
poets,  but  he  was  not  of  the  first  among 
the  first."  It  Is  just  from  such  a  na- 
ture that  we  should  expect  impression- 
ism; and,  when  we  add  that  he  was  a 
profound  pessimist,  the  personal,  the 
plaintive,  the  restive  timbre  is  only  nat- 
ural. Mr.  Saintsbury  himself  bears 
out,  though  he  has  not  attempted  to 
explain,  what  we  have  adduced  as  to 
{he  temper  of  the  Renaissance  by  say- 
ing that  "its  peculiar  pessimism  was 
perfectly  different  from  that  of  clas- 
sical times,  and  can  only  be  paralleled 
by  the  spirit  of  Ecclesiastes." 

Dr.  John  Donne's  career,  like  his  po- 
etry, was  stormy  and  chequered.  The 
son  of  a  merchant,  he  quitted  Cam- 
bridge, after  a  residence  at  Oxford,  to 
study  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  early  in- 
herited a  competence,  and  immediately 
entered  upon  a  career  of  pleasure,  of 
travel,  and,  perhaps,  of  military  ser- 
vice. In  1596  he  accompanied  Essex  to 
Spain,  and  on  his  return  presumed  to 
contract  a  clandestine  marriage  with 
Anne  Moore,  Lady  Egerton's  niece,  an 
audacity  for  which  he  was  imprisoned. 
After  his  reunion  with  his  wife,  he 
joined  the  family  and  fortunes  of  Sir 
Robert  Drury,  with  whom  he  jour- 
neyed on  an  embassy  to  France.  It 
was  not  according  to  Mr.  Salisbury's 


account,  till  1615  that  he— apparently 
born  to  Roman  Catholicism— became 
an  ordained  priest;  and  eventually, 
after  a  diplomatic  mission  with  Lord 
Hay  to  Germany,  chaplain  to  King 
James,  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
eventually  Dean  of.  St.  Paul's.  The 
death  of  his  wife  in  1617  contributed  to 
sap  his  spirits,  and,  after  a  long  Illness, 
he  died  in  1631. 

By  turns  erotic  and  devotional,  al- 
ways morbid  and  fantastic,  of  consid- 
erable culture  and  attainments,  his  fer- 
vid originality  stands  out  irregular  an4 
unrestrained  among  the  brilliant  gal- 
axies of  his  age.  His  power  of  suggest- 
ing Ideas  was  extraordinary;  to  employ 
his  own  phrase,  he  was  wont  to 
"ideate,"  and,  although  one  cannot  say 
of  him,  as  he  said  of  Sidney  that 

'Twas  a  double  power  by  which  he 
sung 
The  highest  matter  in  the  noblest  form; 

still,  no  one,  not  even  Keats,  has  con- 
veyed subtler  grades  of  feeling  by  the 
sound  and  significance  of  irresistible 
cadences.  Indeed,  he  is  often  far 
nearer  to  Keats  than  he  is  to  his  con- 
temporaries, as  witness  the  following 
fragments:— 

Doth  not  a  Teneriffe  or  higher  hill 

Rise  so  high  like  a  rock,  that  one  might 

think 
The  floating  moon  would  shipwreck  there 

and  sink? 

Change  is  th»  nursery 
Of  music,  joy,  life,  and  eternity. 

and  though  she  have  shut  in  all  day, 
The  twilight  of  her  memory  doth  stay. 

And,  again:— 

When  if  a  slow-paced     star    had  stolen 

away 
From  the  observer's  marking,  he  might 

stay 
Two  or  three  hundred  years  to  see  it  again. 

For   the   world's   beauty    is   decay'd    or 

gone- 
Beauty;  that's  color  and  proportion. 
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Or  the  famous— 

Her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  her  cheeks    and    so    distinctly 

wrought 
That  one  might    almost    say    her    body 

thought. 

Or,  once  more,  what  Mr.  Saintsbury 
justly  considers  that  most  striking  and 
original  of  Donne's  many  prose  and 
verse  meditations  on  death,  as:— 

But  a  groom, 
Which  brings  a  taper  to  the  outward  room, 
Whence  thou  spiest  first  a  little  glimmer- 
ing light, 
And  after  brings  it  nearer  to  thy  sight. 

Nor  can  we,  lastly,  refrain  from  citing 
in  ewtenso  one  of  the  songs,  that  it 
seems  to  us  might  almost  have  been  in- 
dited by  Keats  himself.  It  is  called 
'The  Goodmorrow:"— 

I  wonder,  by  my  troth,  what  thou  and  I 
Did,  till  we  loved?  were  we  not  weaned 
till  then? 

But  sucked  on  country  pleasures,  child- 
ishly? 
Or  snorted  we  in  the  Seven  Sleepers' 
den? 

'Twas  so;  but  this,  all  pleasures  fancies 
be; 

If  ever  any  beauty  I  did  see 

Which  I  desired,  and  got,  'twas  but  a 
dream  of  thee. 

And  now  goodmorrow  to  our  waking  souls. 
Which  watch  not  one  another  out  of 
fear; 

For  love  all  love  of  other  sights  controls, 
And  makes  one  little  room  an  every- 
where. 

Let  sea-discoverers  to  new  worlds  have 
gone; 

Let  maps  to  other,  worlds  on  worlds  have 
shown; 

Let  us  possess  one  world;  each  hath  one, 
and  is  one. 

My  face  in  thine  eye,  thine  in  mine  ap- 
pears, 
And  true  plain  hearts  do  in  the  faces 
rest; 
Where  can  we  find  two  better  hemispheres 
Without  sharp  north,  without  declining 
west? 
Whatever  dies,  was  not  mixed  equally 
If  our  two  loves  be  one,  or  thou  and  I 
Love  so  alike  that  none  can  slacken,  none 
can  die. 


"Have  you  never,"  ejaculates  Keats 
iu  one  of  his  letters,  "by  being  sur- 
prised with  an  old  melody  in  a  delicious 
place  by  a  delicious  voice,  felt  over 
again  your  very  speculations  and  sur- 
mises at  the  time  it  first  operated  on 
your  soul?"  Here  in  truth  is  the  secret 
of  the  method  that  links  the  sixteenth- 
century  "Anatomist  of  the  World"  with 
the  eighteenth-century  singer  of  "En- 
dymion"— the  method  of  sensuous  sug- 
gestion, the  method  of  the  true  impres- 
sionist. With  this  difference,  however, 
in  its  results,  that  the  former  charmed 
his  contemporaries  witji  it  into  enthusi- 
asm, the  latter  surprised  them  into  re- 
buff. Ben  Jonson  generously  applauded 
Donne;  there  was  no  reviewer  to  chill 
the  fantasies  of  the  Jacobean  who  suc- 
ceeded to  a  tumult  of  thought,  lan- 
guage, and  sensation  that  may  aptly  be 
termed  the  French  Revolution  of  liter- 
ature. 

Donne's  poems  are  divided  into  "Di- 
vine" and  "Profane;"  the  latter  mainly 
the  products  of  his  wilder  youth,  the 
former  of  his  more  spiritual  maturity. 
Both  are  conspicuous  for  "the  amorous- 
ness of  an  harmonious  soul,"  to  borrow 
his  own  description.  As  Walton  wrote 
beneath  the  frontispiece  to  the  edition 
of  1635:— 

Witness  this  book,  thy  Emblem  which  be- 
gins 

With  Love;  but  ends  with  sighs  and  tears 
for  sins. 

But  the  remarkable  feature  of  them 
all  is  that  none  of  them  are  addressed 
to  the  romantic  themes,  classic  or  chiv- 
alrous, which  engrossed  his  brother 
bards.  The  praise  of  friends  by  "verse 
letters,"  the  praise  of  women  through 
songs  aud  sonnets,  the  praise  of  both 
by  "Elegies,"  "Epicedes,"  and  "Obse- 
quies," the  praise  of  God  through  the 
so-called  "Divine  Poems"— these,  if  we 
except  the  "Satires,"  for  the  most  part 
nugatory,  and  the  "Anatomy  of  the 
World,"  by  far  his  finest  series,  ex- 
haust the  subjects  of  his  muse.  We  find 
no  poet  of  his  period  with  so  limited  a 
range.  The  workings  of  his  own  heart 
and  soul  are  indeed  his  only  theme,  nor 
does  he,  like  Keats,  attempt  to  transfer 
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them  to  the  nature  around  or  the  cen- 
turies behind  him.  He  never  treats  hu- 
manity in  combination;  he  is  the  mere 
diarist  of  his  own  feelings,  detached 
and  rarefied,  as  it  were,  from  his  own 
experiences.  Such  a  phenomenon  is 
unique  in  English  literature.  But  in 
proportion  to  the  narrowness  of  its 
focus  is  the  intensity  of  his  impression- 
ism. That  portion  of  the  "Anatomy" 
which  is  based  on  "The  Religious  Death 
of  Mistress  Elizabeth  Drury,"  and 
styled  by  him  "Of  the  progress  of  the 
soul,"  exhibits  to  the  full  magnificence 
of  emotion,  echded,  so  to  say,  through 
associative  sound.  It  is  here  that  we 
light  upon— 

No  soul— whiles  with  the  luggage  of  this 

clay 
It  clogged  is— can  follow  thee  half-way. 

Here,  that  unapproached  and  cele- 
brated couplet— 

These  hymns  thy  issue  may  increase  so 

long 
As  till  God's  great  Venite  change  the 

song. 

Here,  two  of  the  most  significant  pas- 
sages already  quoted;  here,  that  epit- 
ome of  the  body- 
Think,  when  'twas  grown  to  most,  'twas 

a  poor  inn, 
A  province  pack'd  up  in  two  yards  of  skin. 

Nor  are  the  beautif.s  of  his  "verse- 
letters"  less  fine,  if  less  frequent.  How 
perfect  is  the  emphatic  picture  of  rustic 
squiredom  in— 

You  do  not  duties  of  societies, 
If  from  th'  embrace  of  a  loved  wife  you 

rise, 
View  your  fat  beasts,  stretch'd  barns,  and 

labor'd  fields, 
Eat,  play,  ride,  take  all  joys  which  all  day 

yields. 

How  large  in  tone  and  type- 
But  though  she  (i.e.,  the  sea)  part  us,  to 
hear  my  oft  prayers 
For  your  increase,  God  is  as  near  me 
here; 
And  to  send  you  what  I  shall  beg,  His 
stairs 
In  length  and    ease    are    alike  every- 
where. 


How     Shakespearean 
rhythm— 


in    ring      and 


Love  that  imparts  in  everything  delight 
Is  fancied  in  the  soul,  not  in  the  sight. 

The  same  may.be  said  of 

Alas, 
How  little  poison  cracks  a  crystal  glass! 

in  his  elegy  on  the  Lady  Markham;  of 
"Great  Destiny  the  Commissary  of 
God,"  and  of  "To  the  brain,  the  soul's 
bed-chamber,  went,"  in  the  "Metemp- 
sychosis." His  songs  and  sonnets  are 
no  less  characteristic,  though  often 
more  rugged  and  unequal.  We  will 
transcribe  two  of  the  most  tuneful:— 

THE   SUN  RISING. 

Busy  old  fool,  unruly  sun, 
Why  dost  thou  thus, 
Through  windows,  and  through  curtains, 
call  on  us? 
Must  to    thy    notions    lovers'  seasons 
run? 
Saucy,  pedantic  wretch,  go  chide 

Late  schoolboys  and  sour  prentices, 
Go  tell  court-huntsmen  that  the  king  will 
ride, 
Call  country  ants  to  harvest  offices; 
Love,    all   alike,    no   season    knows    nor 

clime, 
Nor  hours,  days,  months,  which  are  the 
rags  of  time. 

BREAK   OF  DAY. 

Stay,  O  sweet,  and  do  not  rise; 

The  light  that  shines  comes  from  thine 

eyes; 
The  day  breaks  not,  it  is  my  heart, 
Because  that  you  and  I  must  part 

Stay,  or  else  my  joys  will  die, 

And  perish  in  their  infancy. 

And,  lastly,  the  "Divine  Poems"  are  in 
some  respects  the  most  extraordinary 
of  all.  We  doubt  if  the  impressionist 
method  has  ever  since  been  applied  to 
sacred  lyrics.  In  the  "Hymn  to  Christ 
at  the  author's  last  going  into  Ger- 
many, "  occurs  a  remarkable  passage:— 

I  sacrifice  this  island  unto  Thee, 

And  all  whom  I  love  there,  and  who  love 

me; 
When  I  have  put  our  seas  'twixt  them  and 

me, 
Put  Thou  Thy  seas  betwixt  my  sins  and 

Thee. 
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Here  the  style  is  sincere  and  success- 
ful. Beautiful  also  are  numbers 
twenty-three  and  twenty-five  which  we 
shall  quote  in  full,  as  a  final  testimony 
to  this  first  father  of  English  literary 
impressionism  :— 

Hear  us,  O  hear  us,  Lord;  to  Thee 

A  sinner  is  more  music,  when  he  prays, 
Than  spheres'  or  angels'  praises  be, 
In  panegyric  Alleluias. 

Hear  us,  for,  till  Thou  hear  us,  Lord, 
We  know  not  what  to  say; 
Thine  ear  to  our  sighs,  tears,  thoughts, 

gives  voice  and  word; 
O  Thou  who  Satan  heard'st  in  Job's  sick 

day, 
Hear  Thyself  now,  for  Thou  in  us  dost 
pray. 

That  we  may  change  to  evenness 
This  intermitting  aguish  piety: 
That  snatching  cramps  of  wickedness, 
And  apoplexies  of  fast  sin  may  die; 
That  music  of  Thy  promises, 
Not  threats  in  thunder  may 
Awaken  us  to  our  just  offices; 
What  in  Thy  book  Thou  dost,  or  creatures 

say, 
That  we  may  hear,  Lord,  hear  us  when  we 
pray. 

Surely  the  "Thou  in  us  dost  pray"  is 
what  modern  critics  would  term  an 
"epoch-making"  thought,  and  yet  it  Is 
through  emotion  that  we  realize  it,  and 
despite  a  crabbed  and  involved  form 
of  metre.  We  have,  we  Imagine,  dis- 
coursed enough  to  show  that,  if  our 
definition  of  impressionism  be  just, 
Donne  is  an  impressionist,  and  cited 
enough  to  give  a  fair  notion  of  his 
quality;  for,  as  might  be  guessed,  he  is 
inapt  for  prolonged  effort,  and  there- 
fore as  well  exemplified  by  brilliant 
facets  as  by  a  closer  examination  of 
the  whole  jewel.  On  his  grossnesses 
and  disfigurements  we  have  not  dwelt, 
as  they  are  beside  our  present  purpose. 
When-  we  turn  to  Laurence  Sterne,  we 
are  confronted  by  the  cariosity  of  sus- 
tained instead  of  spasmodic  impres- 
sionism. "Oh  for  a  life  of  sensation  in- 
stead of  thoughts!"  once  sighed  Keats 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Bailey;  fortu- 
nately for  himself,  he  did  not  perma- 
nently mean  it.  Sterne,  however,  did 
mean  this;  and,  so  far  as  he  was  able— 


and  he  was  consummately  able— set  it 
to  the  tune  of  a  sentimentality  indis- 
criminately applied,  and  a  style  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  in  our  language. 
For  here  again— much  as  we  are  con- 
strained to  blame  him— we  recognize  a 
true  impressionist;  one  who,  if  we  may 
so  hint  it,  indicates  forms  by  shadows, 
not  by  haze.  It  is  the  latter  process 
that  so  often  marks  and  mars  our  end- 
of -the-century  pseudo-impressionism ; 
the  vague  mistiness  substituted  for 
realities,  Instead  of  the  reflexions  and 
refractions  recalling  and  renewing 
them.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood. 
The  realities  which  Sterne  adumbrated 
are  not  those  with  which  poetic  earnest- 
ness is  wont  to  grapple.  Like  the  char- 
acters mentioned  by  Adeimantus  in 
Plato's  "Republic,"  he  is  one  inl  n&via 
id  Xcydpsva  waney  inmxdfievoq.  Good  hu- 
mor, a  sense  of  humor  always 
good,  tolerance,  indifference  to  our  own 
mishaps,  sympathy  with  our  neigh- 
bor's,—these,  and  their  like,  are  the 
best  he  has  to  offer.  As  for  his  butter- 
fly tragicomicalities  of  romance,  his 
volatile  nasty-niceties  of  intrigue,  what- 
ever excuse  they  may  have  in  human 
foible,  or  may  have  had  in  the  vogue  of 
the  day,  they  are  unworthy  of  his  won- 
derful talents.  Thackeray  is  so  far 
justified  in  his  grave  censure  of  Sterne's 
defects.  Sterne  refused  to  take  life  se- 
riously, and  it  is  all  the  more  surprising 
that,  notwithstanding,  his  works  should 
exhibit  so  much  enduring  merit 

There  are  two  hollow  catchwords 
(representing  phases  equally  hollow)  of 
later  eighteenth-century  fiction:  the  one 
is  "Philosophy,"  the  other  "Sensi- 
bility." The  "Philosopher,"  even  of 
Fielding,  meant  simply  a  man  who  sol- 
aced his  own  misfortunes  by  the  con- 
sideration of  another's;  the  man  of 
sensibility— especially  in  Sterne— signi- 
fied a  creature  ready  to  gush  on  the 
slightest  provocation.  Every  beggar, 
each  caged  bird,  or  unfortunate  insect, 
or  obstinate  donkey,  each  mischance  on 
the  wayside  of  life,  evokes  the  inevi- 
table tear  or  sob— and  then  he  frisks 
off  again  to  a  fresh  whimsy.  His  char- 
acters (or  sometimes  want  of  charac- 
ters)  are   forever  fumbling  for   their 
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handkerchiefs  and  wiping  their  eyes; 
but  it  is  all  a  transient  and    often    a 
trumpery  emotion,  administered  too  in 
doses  not  strong  enough  to  be  morbid; 
it  is  maudlin;  it  is  theatrical;  it  gapes 
for  applause,  even  in  the  generous  out- 
burst anent  the    negress.    Yorick,    in- 
deed, flirts  with  Fancy,  and  ogles  rather 
than  loves  her.    Thackeray     is     right. 
Sterne  is  an  acrobat;    his    nimbleness 
and  alacrity  astonish,  but  they  do  not 
inspire  respect.    But  here  cavil  must 
end  and  criticism  admire.    How  splen- 
didly his  tricks  are  performed!     With 
what  ease  and  grace!  with  what  man- 
ner! with     what     style!    How     much 
Thackeray  himself  borrowed  from  the 
rambling,  ambling  informality  of  that 
style!      There,  in  truth,  we  have  the 
secret    of     Sterne's     immortality— his 
style;  and  the  style  was  impressionist, 
the  impressionism  of  a  fantastic  jug- 
gler with  emotions  and  sensations.    At 
the  risk  of  being  wearisome,  let  us  il- 
lustrate our  point  afresh.    We  are  ac- 
customed in  the  theatre  to  conceive  a 
character,  not  so  much  from  the  thing 
said  as  from  the  voice,  the  gesture,  the 
appearance;  we  have  witnessed  a  nota- 
ble instance  of  this  lately  in  the  person 
of  Svengali,  whose  influence  is  hinted 
by  an  assemblage  of  such    indications 
rather  than  from  any  enlightening  ut- 
terance.   Such  is  Sterne's     style;     the 
scent  that  recalls  the  flower,  the  shell 
that  re-echoes  the  waves,  the  lock  of 
hair  that  summons  back  the  vanished 
presence,  the  tone  of  a  sentence  that 
imparts  the  motive  of  its  delivery.    And 
when,  as  in  "Tristram  Shandy"  and  the 
"Sentimental  Journey,"  the  matter  is  a 
tissue  of  humors  and     vagaries,     this 
manner  becomes  not  only    the    fittest 
vehicle,  but  is  itself  interwoven  with 
the  medley— at  once    color    and    sub- 
stance, as  it  were,  copjoined  thermom- 
eter and  pulse.      The  style  is  in  such 
cases  the  book. 

Writing  [asseverates  Sterne]  when 
properly  managed  (as  you  may  be  sure  I 
think  mine  is),  is  but  a  different  name  for 
conversation.  Ar  no  one  who  knows 
what  he  is  about  in  good  company,  would 
venture  to  talk  all;  so  no  author  who 
understands  the  great  boundaries  of  de- 


corum and  good  breeding,  would  presume 
to  think  all !  The  truest  respect  which  you 
can  pay  to  the  reader's  understanding,  is 
to  halve  this  matter  amicably,  and  leave 
him  something  to  imagine  in  his  turn  as 
well  as  yOurs. 

And  again:— 

I  would  go  fifty  miles  on  foot  for  I  have 
not  a  horse  worth  riding  on,  to  kiss  the 
hand  of  that  man  whose  generous  heart 
will  give  up  the  reins  of  his  imagination 
into  his  author's  hands— be  pleased  he 
knows  not  why,  and  cares  not  wherefore. 

And  once  more:— 

Writers  of  my  stamp  have  one  prin- 
ciple in  common  with  painters.  Where  an 
exact  copying  makes  our  pictures  less 
striking,  we  choose  the  less  evil;  deeming 
it  even  more  pardonable  to  trespass 
against  truth,  than  beauty. 

The  first  two  quotations  stamp  Sterne 
as  an  antagonist  of  the  classical,  the 
last  as  a  champion  of  the  impressionist 
manner,  for  by  "truth"  we  take  him  to 
mean  outward  facts  and  not  inward 
nature;  not  to  speak  of  another  pas- 
sage, where  the  author  flippantly  ob- 
serves, "I  begin  with  writing  the  first 
sentence,— and  trusting  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  second."  Sterne's  work- 
manship might  not  inaptly  be  called 
"Pictures  without  palettes."  Every  one 
recollects,  if  only  from  Thackeray's 
repetition  of  it  in  his  "English  Humor- 
ists," the  famous  passage  in  "Tristram 
Shandy,"  beginning,  "'Twas  in  the 
road  betwixt  Nlsmes  and  Lunel," 
which  resembles  a  glowing  pastoral  by 
Gainsborough,  and  is  perhaps  the  best 
instance  of  Sterne's  supremacy  in 
word-painting.  But  there  is  another 
less  hackneyed  and  very  nearly  as  fine 
in  the  episode  of  "Poor  Maria:"— 

They  were  the  sweetest  notes  I  ever 
heard;  and  I  instantly  let  down  the  fore- 
glass  to  hear  them  more  distinctly.  "  'Tis 
Maria,"  said  the  postillion,  observing  I 
was  listening.  "Poor  Maria,"  continued 
he  (leaning  his  body  on  one  side  to  let  me 
see  her,  for  he  was  in  a  line  betwixt  us), 
"is  sitting  upon  a  bank  playing  her  ves- 
pers upon  her  pipe,  with  her  little  goat 
beside  her." 

The  young  fellow  uttered  this  with  an 
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accent  and  look  bo  perfectly  in  tone  to  a 
feeling  heart,  that  I  instantly  made  a  vow 
I  would,  give,  him  a  four-and- twenty  sous 
piece  when  I  got  to  Moulins. 

"And  who  1b  poor  Maria?"  said  I. 

"The  love  and  pity  of  all  the  village* 
around  us,"  said  the  postillion;  "it  is  but 
three  years  ago  that  the  sun  did  not  shine 
upon  so  fair,  so  quick-witted  and  amiable 
a  maid;  and  better  fate  did  Maria  deserve 
than  to  have  her  banns  forbid  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  curate  of  the  parish  who 
published  them." 

He  was  going  on,  when  Maria,  who  had 
made  a  short  pause,  put  the  pipe  to  her 
mouth  and  began  the  air  again;  they  were 
the  same  notes— yet  were  ten  times 
sweeter. 

"It  is  the  evening  service  to  the  Virgin," 
said  the  young  man;  "but  who  has  taught 
her  to  play  it,  and  how  she  came  by  her 
pipe,  no  one  knows;  we  think  that  Heaven 
has  assisted  her  in  both;  for,  ever  since 
she  has  been  unsettled  in  her  mind,  it 
seems  her  only  consolation;  she  has  never 
once  had  the  pipe  out  of  her  hand,  hut 
plays  that  service  upon  it  almost  day  and 
night." 

The  postillion  delivered  this  with  so 
much  discretion  and  natural  eloquence, 
that  I  could  not  help  deciphering  some- 
thing in  his  face  above  his  condition,  and 
should  have  sifted  out  his  history,  had  not 
poor  Maria  taken  such  full  possession  of 
me.  We  had  got  up  by  this  time  almost 
to  the  bank  where  Maria  was  sitting;  she 
was  in  a  thin  white  jacket,  with  her  hair, 
all  but  two  tresses,  drawn  up  into  a  silk 
net,  with  a  few  olive  leaves  twisted  a  little 
fantastically  on  one  side;  she  was  beauti- 
ful; and  if  ever  I  felt  the  full  force  of  an 
honest  heartache,  it  was  the  moment  I 
saw  her. 

"God  help  her!  Poor  damsel!  above  an 
hundred  masses"  (said  the  postillion) 
"have  been  said  in  the  several  parish 
churches  and  convents  around  for  her, — 
but  without  effect;  we  have  still  hopes, 
as  she  is  sensible  for  short  intervals,  that 
the  Virgin  at  last  will  restore  her  to  her- 
self; but  her  parents,  who  know  her  best, 
are  hopeless  upon  that  score,  and  think 
her  senses  are  lost  forever." 

As  the  postillion  spoke  this,  Maria  made 
a  cadence  so  melancholy,  so  tender  and 
querulous,  that  I  sprung  out  of  the  chaise 
to  help  her,  and  found  myself  sitting  be- 
twixt her  and  her  goat  before  I  relapsed 
from  my  enthusiasm.  Maria  look'd  wist- 
fully for  some  time  at  me,  and  then  at  her 


goat— and  then  at  me,— and  then  at  her 
goat  again,  and  so  on  alternately. 

Gould  any  impression  be  more  charm- 
ingly and  delicately  rendered?  This 
half-witted,  pensive  girl,  "the  air  again 
—the  same  notes— yet  ten  times 
sweeter,"  the  chirruping  postilion,  the 
man  of  sensibility  In  his  remise  we  feel 
them  all  and  their  atmosphere  with 
complete  suddenness.  What  a  subject 
for  a  painter,  yet  what  artist  could 
rival  the  author?  Some  will  tell  us 
that  Sterne  founded  himself  on  his  fa- 
vorite Cervantes  and  Rabelais;  but  the 
flavor  that  makes  his  best  defies  alike 
pedigree  and  analysis.  It  Is  the  gos- 
samer Impressionism  which  he  chris- 
tened "Shandean."  Then,  again,  how 
exquisitely  etched  is  the  death-bed  of 
the  elder  Le  Fevre! 

There  was  a  frankness  in  my  Uncle 
Toby,— not  the  effect  of  familiarity,  but  the 
cause  of  it,— which  let  you  at  once  into  his 
soul,  and  showed  you  the  goodness  of  his 
nature.  To  this,  there  was  something  in 
his  looks  and  voice  and  manner  super- 
added, which  eternally  beckoned  to  the 
unfortunate  .to  come  and  take  shelter 
under  him;  so  that  before  my  Uncle  Toby 
had  half  finished  the  kind  offers  lie  was 
making  to  the  father,  had  the  son  insen- 
sibly pressed  up  close  to  his  knees,  and  had 
taken  hold  of  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and 
was  pulling  it  towards  him.  The  biood 
and  spirits  of  Le  Fevre,  which  were  wax- 
ing cold  and  slow  within  him,  and  were  re- 
treating to  their  last  citadel,  the  heart,— 
rallied  back;  the  film  forsook  his  eyes  for 
a  moment;  he  looked  up  wistfully  in  my 
Uncle  Toby's  face;  then  cast  a  look  upon 
his  boy;  and  that  ligament,  fine  as  it  was, 
was  never  broken.  Nature  instantly 
ebbed  again;  the  film  returned  to  its  place; 
the  pulse  fluttered,— stopp'd,— went  on,— 
throbb'd,  —  stopp'd  again,  —  moved,  — 
st opp'd.— Shall  I  go  on?— No. 

How  opposite  this  to  the  descriptive 
method!  We  not  only  hear  the  grad- 
ually fainter  ticking  of  the  heart,  but 
we  share  the  suspense  and  sorrow. 
How  fine,  that  phrase  of  beckoning  to 
the  unfortunate  "to  come  and  take  shel- 
ter under  him!"  The  lights  and 
shadows  are  all  there  without  our 
knowing  why;  we  are  sympathizers  as 
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well  as  spectators  by  magic— by  the 
magic  of  the  style.  And  it  Is  not 
merely  in  show  specimens  that  the 
spell  is  exercised.  With  what  honest 
unaffectedness  is  the  character  of 
Uncle  Toby  revealed!  Sterne  was  not 
always  a  self-conscious  juggler,  as  the 
following  passage  with  its  inimitable 
"little  circle  of  thy  pleasures"  demon- 
strates. There  is  no  ti  dilation  of  the 
heartstrings  here. 

Here— but  why  here,  rather  than  in  any 
other  part  of  my  story?  I  am  not  able  to 
tell;  but  here  it  is— my  heart  stops  me  to 
pay  to  thee,  my  dear  Uncle  Toby,  once  for 
all,  the  tribute  I  owe  thy  goodness.  Here 
let  me  thrust  my  chair  aside,  and  kneel 
down  upon  the  ground,  whilst  I  am  pour- 
ing forth  the  warmest  sentiment  of  love 
for  thee,  and  veneration  for  the  excellence 
of  thy  character,  that  ever  virtue  and 
nature  kindled  in  a  nephew's  bosom. 
Peace  and  comfort  rest  forevermore  upon 
thy  head!  Thou  enviedst  no  man's  com- 
forts, insultedst  no  man's  opinions,— thou 
blackenedst  no  man's  character,— de- 
vouredst  no  man's  bread!  Gently,  with 
faithful  Trim  behind  thee,  didst  thou 
ramble  round  the  little  circle  of  thy 
pleasures,  jostling  no  creature  in  thy  way; 
for  each  one's  sorrows  thou  hadst  a  tear; 
for  each  man's  need  thou  hadst  a  shilling. 
Whilst  I  am  worth  one  to  pay  a  weeder, 
—thy  path  from  thy  door  to  thy  bowling 
green  shall  never  be  grown  up.  Whilst 
there  is  a  rood  and  a  half  of  land  in  the 
Shandy  family,  thy  fortifications,  my  dear 
Uncle  Toby,  shall  never  be  demolish'd. 

It  is  a  very  window  to  the  soul.  So  is 
Trim's  humorous  pathos,  "Your  honor 
knows  I  have  neither  wife  nor  child.— 
I  can  have  no  sorrows  in  this  world." 
So,  in  apostrophizing  the  delights  of 
travel,  is  the  phrase  of  beholding  "Ver- 
tiginous, the  rocks,  the  mountains,  the 
cataracts,  and  all  the  hurry  which  na- 
ture is  in  with  all  her  great  works 
about  her."  And  that  marvellous  in- 
terpretation of  a  curtsey  from  the  "Sen- 
timental Journey:"— 

The  young  girl  made  me  more  a  humble 
courtesy  than  a  low  one;  'twas  one  of  those 
quiet,  thankful  sinkings  where  the  spirit 
bows  itself  down— the  body  does  no  more 
than  tell  it.  I  never  gave  a  girl  a  crown 
in  my  life  which  gave  me  half  the  pleasure. 


And  its  pendant,  "the 
Trim's  nati- 


mortality    of 


"Are  we  not  here  now?"  continued  the 
corporal;  "and  are  we  not"  (dropping  his 
hat  plump  on  the  ground,  and  pausing  be- 
fore he  pronounced  the  word)  "gone!  in  a 
moment?"  The  descent  of  the  hat  was  as 
if  a  heavy  lump  of  clay  had  been  kneaded 
into  the  crown  of  it.  Nothing  could  have 
expressed  the  sentiment  of  mortality,  of 
which  it  was  the  type  and  forerunner,  like 
it;  it  fell  dead;  the  corporal's  eye  fixed 
upon  it  as  upon  a  corpse;  and  Susannah 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

Many  other  illustrations  occur  to  one; 
but  for  such  as  question  Sterne's  per- 
sistence in  the  world  of  style,  let  the 
reminder  serve  that,  among  more  than 
one  of  the  phrases  supposed  by  the 
modern  to  be  peculiar  to  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling,  "But  that  is  another  story,"  is 
derived  from  Sterne.  This  was  his 
power.  "He  saw  kings,  and  courts,  and 
silks,  of  all  colors  in  such  strange 
lights,"  to  repeat  another  sentence  of 
his  own;  and  not  only  kings  and  courts, 
but  waifs  and  strays  of  the  clattering 
highroad,  and  the  whole  coterie  of 
amiable  eccentrics  whose  cream  he 
loved  to  skim.  This,  we  repeat,  was 
his  power.  With  the  weakness  ineradi- 
cable from  his  character  and  life,  with 
his  foibles  and  fickleness,  we  are  not 
here  concerned.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
have  maintained  his  right  in  succession 
to  a  throne  among  the  true  impression- 
ists of  oar  literature. 

In  John  Keats  we  come  to  the  great- 
est Impressionist  we  have  ever  had,  or 
it  seems  to  us,  are  ever  likely  to  have; 
for  his  whole  essence,  the  entire  scope 
of  his  aspiring  genius,  is  impressionist 
of  the  first  order.  It  was  not  only  that 
he,  like  Donne  in  far  inferior  degree, 
sought  to  distil  his  own  emotions  into 
music  rather  than  to  record;  still  less 
was  he  cramped  by  the  sentimental 
staginess  of  Sterne;  but  before  all 
things  he  was  the  impressionist  of  na- 
ture, tremulous  to  every  mood  of  awe, 
homage,  or  companionship  that  the 
world  around  can  strike  into  the  heart 
of  man.  Keats's  mastery  of  the  visual 
and  visible  does  not,  however,  like 
Wordsworth's,  spring  from  the  observ- 
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ant  eye  of  Imagination,  or,  like  Shel- 
ley's, from  a  heart  imbued  with  the 
ethereal,  but  rather  from  the  senses,  if 
we  may  so'  express  it  It  is  sensuous, 
emotional,  impressionist.  The  very 
voice  of  such  lines 


Zephyr  penitent, 
Who  now,  ere  Phoebus  mounts  the  firma- 
ment, 
Fondles  the  flower  amid  the  sobbing  rain; 

or— 

Were  I  in  such  a  place,  I,  sure,  should 

pray 
That    nought    less    sweet    nyght  call  my 

thoughts  away, 
Than  the  soft  rustle  of  a  maiden's  gown 
Fanning  away  the  dandelion's  down; 
Than  the  light  music  of  her  nimble  toes 
Patting  against  the  sorrel  as  she  goes; 

or— 

The  clouds  were  pure  and  white  as  flocks 

new  shorn, 
And  fresh  from  the  clear  brook;  sweetly 

they  slept 
On  the    bhie    fields    of    heaven,  and  then 

there  crept 
A  little  noiseless  noise  among  the  leaves, 
Born  from  the    very    sign    that  Silence 

heaves; 

or— 

As  when  heaved  anew 
Old  ocean  rolls  a  lengthen'd  wave  to  the 

shore, 
Down  whose  green  back  the  short-lived 

foam,  all  hoar, 
Bursts    gradual    with    a    wayward  indo- 
lence; 

seems  to  blend  the  lilt  of  melody  with 
the  gradations  of  color,  to  combine 
timbre  and  tone,  and,  out  of  their  very 
appeal  to  the  senses,  to  create  in  a 
sphere  of  their  own  the  translated 
counterpart  and  essence  of  this;  like 
the  fairyland  on  the  threshold  of  Nep- 
tune's palace  to  which  Glaucus  ushers 
Endymion— 

There  arose 
A  noise  of  harmony,  pulses  and  throes 
Of  gladness  in  the  air. 

Enchantment 
Grew  drunken,  and  would  have  its  head 

and  bent. 
Delicious  symphonies,  like  airy  flowers, 


Budded,  and  swell'd,  and,  full  blown,  shed 

full  showers 
Of  light,   soft,   unseen   leaves   of  sound 

divine. 

It  is  this  enchantment,  this  "gladness 
in  the  air,"  that  endeared  Keats  to  the 
English  Pre-Raphaelites,  who  were  the 
first  to  give  him  popular  honor  in,  his 
owu  country;  this,  that  would  doubt- 
less have  enshrined  him  in  music,  had 
not  his  too  early  death  robbed  song  of 
one  of  her  sweetest  singers.  Who  can 
hear  without  an  half-earthly,  half- 
heavenly  entrancement  that  most 
lovely  canzonet  which  the  boyish 
painter-musician  simply  denominated 
stanzas,  and  which  breathes,  so  to 
speak,  the  very  essence  itself  of  his 
hectic  aspiration  to  withhold  the  talons 
of  time  from  beauty!— 

In  a  drear-nighted  December, 

Too  happy,  happy  tree, 
Thy  branches  ne'er  remember 

Their  green  felicity; 
The  north  cannot  undo  them, 
With  a  sleety  whistle  through  them; 
Nor  frozen  thawings  glue  them 

From  budding  at  the  prime. 

In  a  drear-nighted  December, 

Too  happy,  happy  brook, 
Thy  bubblings  ne'er  remember 

Apollo's  summer  look. 
But  with  a  sweet  forgetting, 
They  stay  their  crystal  fretting, 
Never,  never  petting 

About  the  frozen  time. 

And  who  ever  penned  a  sonnet  so 
quickened  with  the  soul  of  lyric  ecstasy 
as  the  exquisite— 

To  one  who  has  been  long  in  city  pent, 
'Tis  very  sweet  to  look  into  the  fair 
And  open  face  of  heaven— to  breathe  a 
prayer 
Full  in  the  smile  of  the  blue  firmament. 
Who  is  more  happy,  when,  with  heart's 
content, 
Fatigued  he  sinks  into  some  pleasant 

lair 
Of  wavy  grass,  and  reads  a  debonair 
And  gentle  tale  of  love  and  languishment? 
Returning  home  at  evening,  with  an  ear 
Catching  the  notes  of  Philomel,  an  eye 
Watching   the    sailing    cloudlet's    bright 
career, 
He  mourns  that  day  so  soon  has  glided 
by; 
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E'en  like  the  passage  of  an  angel's  tear 
That    falls    through    the    clear    ether 
silently. 

We  may  hazard  the  fancy  as  to  how 
much  less  celestially  Sterne  would 
have  treated  the  last  image  in  prose— 
an  image  indeed  whose  airiness,  though 
indeed  not  its  purity,  he  would  have 
been  certain  to  coquette  with.  In  the 
Shandean  plane  we  can  well  imagine 
its  being  handled  thus:— 

But  I  shall  be  buried  first  before  I  get 
to  my  chapter    on    buttons!      "It  would 
never  have  happened"  (quoth  my  Uncle 
Toby,  drawing  himself  up  ever  so  little) 
"had  it  not  been  that  the  uniform  was 
soiled."    "By  what?"    ask'd    my  father, 
laying  down  his  pipe,  as  who  should  say, 
something  must  have  wetted  it.    "A  pint 
of  Tarragona,    I'll   wager   by   all   that's 
skinful,"  guffaw'd  Dr.  Slop.      "It  must 
bave  been  the  rain,"   said   my  mother. 
**And,  faith,  'twas  a  rain,"  sighed  Trim. 
"An  it  please  your  honor,  tell  them  the 
story  of  the  gipsy's  tears."    "Tell  it  thy- 
self, Trim,"  resumed  my  Uncle,  "for  thou 
wast  the  cause  of  it."      "He    fisticuffed 
him?"  surmised  my  father;  "gipsies  are 
vagabonds,  and  doubtless  the  rascal  de- 
served the  blow!"      "'Twas  a   wench," 
continued  my  uncle,  "whom  Trim  there 
saved  from  drowning."    "The  uniform?" 
interrupted  the  doctor.    The  honest  fellow 
hung  down  his  head,  and  blushed  at  the 
recollection;  he  never  did  a  kind  action, 
but  I'll  swear  he  blushed  at  the  telling 
on't;  then,  clearing  his  voice,  he  began 
"I'm  cursed  if  I    let    him    tell    it    now. 
Some    day    perhaps,   but  now!      Surely, 
madam,  a  button  is  worth  more  than  a 
tear  to  you.    After  all,  I  protest,  what  is 
a  tear?    A  slight  moisture  from  the  swell- 
ing of  the  lachrymal  gland,  nothing  more; 
and  yet  the  round  world  may  be  mirrored 
in  that  drop!    Hath  not  the  too-learned 
Fandangus  in  his  ponderous  "De  Ampullis 
Romanorum"  indited  a  folio  fit  to  fell  an 
ox  with   on   the   angelic   spell    of   tear- 
bottles?    Did  not  Gregorio,  Archbishop  of 
Treves,  prove  to  a  demonstration  that  the 
dew  falls  straight  from  the  orb  of  Gabriel? 
One  pang  for  human  folly,  and  it  starts— •- 
a    limpid,    seraphic    grief.     It    glints— it 
glides— a  drip,  drip,  drip  of  crystal  gently 
nearing  our  duller  sphere.    Heavenly  large 
at  birth,  the  bubble  shrinks  by  transit- 
smaller,  still  smaller— till    at    length  'tis 
winnowed  into  tiny  sparkles  and  drank  up 


by  the  thirsty  fields."  "And  I  hung  them 
out  to  dry!"  sobbed  Lavinia. 

Thus,  perchance,  Sterne  after  his  man- 
ner. But  Keats  dazes  and  sometimes 
clogs  us  by  the  surfeit  of  his  sensuous 
paradise.  We  lose  our  way  in  his 
labyrinth  of  glow  and  melody.  The 
word-symphonies  and  pictures  dazzle 
us,  but  the  human  interest  becomes  in- 
distinct and  a  mirage.  This,  perhaps, 
is  the  real  reason  why  Keats  so  rev- 
elled in  what  he  deemed  the  Hellenic 
spirit.  Keats  was  no  Greek;  his  atti- 
tude towards  myth  and  legend  is  in- 
tensely independent  of,  even  discordant 
from,  their  native  idiosyncrasy;  but  he 
instinctively  felt  himself  at  home  on 
Olympus,  at  Latmos,  in  Corinth,  with 
the  irresponsibility  of  nature-worship, 
and  the  glamour  of  the  old  classical 
pantheon  around  them;  no  need,  in  such 
environment,  to  plumb  the  depths  of 
thought  or  search  the  springs  of  des- 
tiny. If  an  harmonious  background 
for  the  phantasmagoria  of  his  gorgeous 
impressionism  was  to  be  discovered, 
surely  it  was  forthcoming  here.  And 
with  what  extraordinary  genius  did  this 
Neo-classlc  evoke  it  from  the  bare  limbo 
of  a  stale  dictionary!  In  trying  to  re- 
vive the  spirit  of  Athens  he  became  a 
modern  of  the  moderns,  an  Elizabethan 
—a  Victorian! 

whoso  encamps 
To  take  a  fancied  city  of  delight, 
O  what  a  wretch  is  he!    And  when  'tis  his, 
After  long  toil  and  travelling,  to  miss 
The  kernel  of  his  hopes,  how  more  than 

vile! 
Yet  for  him  there's  refreshment  ev'n  In 

toil: 
Another  city  doth  he  set  about, 
Free  from   the  smallest  pebble-bead   of 

doubt 
That  he  will    seize    on    trickling  honey- 
combs: 
Alas!  he    finds   them   dry;    and   then  he 

foams, 
And  onward  to  another  city  speeds. 
But  this  is  human  life:  the  war,  the  deeds, 
The  disappointment,  the  anxiety, 
Imagination's  struggles,  far  and  nigh, 
All  human:  bearing  in    themselves  this 

good, 
That  they  are  still  the  air,  the  subtle  food 
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To  make  us  feel  existence,  and  to  show 
How  quiet  death  is. 

This  is  the  true  province  of  the  best 
impressionism:  "to  make  us  feel  exist- 
ence;" with  such  "air"  and  "subtle 
food"  all  his  poems  are  instinct  and 
nourished;  such  a  "fancied  city  of  de- 
light" was  the  true  goal  of  his  Attic  pil- 
grimage. Behind  all  the  tangle  of  his 
mythology  gleams  this  floating  vision, 
this  New  Jerusalem  of  the  emotions, 
this  Utopia  of  the  fantasy  where  exist- 
ence is  felt  and  death  itself  is  quiet— 
from  whose  ideal  gates 

how  crude  and  sore 
The  journey  homeward  to  habitual  self. 

And  so  it  happens  that  the  issues    of 
Endymion,  of  Lamia,  of  Hyperion  are 
often  random  and  even  unreal,  while 
their  treatment  and    episodes    remain 
actual  and  magnificent.    How  that  en- 
chanted city  of  delight  towers  audibly 
and  visibly    triumphant    through    the 
very  swing  and  quiver  of  the    words! 
Such  rhythms  as- 
Knowing  well 
And  like  a  new-born  spirit  did  he  pass         That  but  a  moment's  thought  is  passion's 
Through  the  green  evening  quiet  in  the  passing  bell; 

sun. 

or— 

And  here  is  manna  picked  from  Syrian 

trees, 
In  starlight,  by  the  three  Hesperides. 


And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from 
hilly  bourn; 
Hedge-crickets    sing;    and    now    with 

treble  soft 
The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  garden- 
croft, 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the 
skies. 

The  fresh  to-morrow  morn 
Seems  to  give  forth  its  light  in  very  scorn 
Oi  our  dull,  uninspired,  snail-paced  lives. 

Like  to  a  moving  vintage,  down  they 
came. 

Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a 
path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when 
sick  for  home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn. 

Voices  of  soft  proclaim,  and  silver  stir 

Of  strings  in  hollow  shells;  and  there 
shall  be 

Beautiful  things  made  new,  for  the  sur- 
prise 

Of  the  sky  children. 

not  to  speak  of  the 


The  eternal  law 
'ihat   first  in  beauty  should   be  first  in 
might; 


His  litter  of  smooth  semllucent  mist 
Diversely  tinged  with  rose  and  amethyst. 

The  spirit  culls 
Unfaded  amaranth,  when  wild  it  strays 
Through  the  old  garden-ground  of  boyish 
days. 

Where  are   the   songs   of    Spring?     Ay, 
where  are  they? 
Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music 
too, 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying 
day, 
And  touch  the  stubble  plains  with  rosy 
hue; 
Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats 
mourn 
Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 
Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or 
dies; 


or  the  never  too  familiar- 
Silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien ; 


And  then  I  shut  her  wild,  wild  eyes 
With  kisses  four; 

such  sentences,  we  reiterate,  are  poems 
themselves,  poems  within  poems,  pic- 
tures within  pictures,  melodies  at  once 
and  hues  by  virtue  of  that  ideal  world 
which  they  summon  before  us.  They 
are  the  quintessence  of  impressionism. 
But  they  are  not  the  finest  mould  to 
which  impressionism  can  be  fashioned. 
In  Endymion,  Lamia,  Hyperion,  the 
means  outweigh  the  end.  We  realize 
moods,  not  men;  rhapsodies  often 
rather  than    symphonies;    modulation, 
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perspective  are' lacking.  The  splendor 
is  sometimes  slovenly.  There  is  a  great 
want  of  that  nettete*  which  art  de- 
mands. Not  so  in  those  two  short  but 
great  works,  the  "Pot  of  Basil,"  and 
the  "Eve  of  St.  Agnes."  "Did  our  great 
poets,"  writes  Keats  somewhere  be- 
tween 1817  and  1818,  "ever  write  short 
pieces,  I  mean  in  the  shape  of  tales? 
This  same  invention  seems,  indeed,  of 
late  years  to  have  been  forgotten  as  a 
poetic  excellence;"  and  so  arose  the 
"short  pieces"  of  "Fair  Isabel,  poor 
simple  Isabel,"  and  of  "Porphyro  and 
Madeline."  Now,  in  these  poems  there 
Is  not  only  wealth  of  suggestion  but 
clearness  of  outline,  and  the  gentlest 
harmony  of  motives  with  emotions. 
Moreover,  in  the  "Pot  of  Basil"  the 
impressionism  of  the  language  height- 
ens with  the  climax  of  the  story— 

So  the  two  brothers  and  their  murder* d 
man 
Rode  past  fair  Florence  to  where  Arno's 
stream 
Gurgles  through  straighten'd  banks,  and 
still  doth  fan 
Itself  with  dancing  bulrush,   and  the 
bream 
Keeps  head  against  the  freshets.      Sick 
and  wan 
The  brothers'  faces  in  the  ford  did  seem, 
Lorenzo's  flush  with  love.    They  pass'd 

the  water 
Into  a  forest  quiet  for  the  slaughter. 

In  our  judgment  this  stanza  is,  of  its 
kind,  supreme.  What  a  catastrophe  of 
doom,  guilt,  and  suspense  is  condensed 
into  the  "two  brothers  and  their  mur- 
der'd  man!"  How  boldly  the  march  of 
the  murderers  to  their  deed  is  swung 
upon  us  by  the  "Sick  and  wan  the 
brothers'  faces  in  the  ford  did  seem!" 
What  a  fine  touch  of  contrast  is 
"Lorenzo's  flush  with  love!"  With 
what  an  awful  hush  the  "forest  quiet 
for  the  slaughter"  invests  the  crime  it- 
self, of  which  the  next  stanza  merely 
says- 
There  was  Lorenzo  slain  and  buried  in, 
There  in  that  forest  did  his  great  love 
cease. 

Everything  Is  restrained  and    intense; 
yet  all  is  conveyed  by  suggestion  to  our 


emotions.  It  is  impressionism  severe, 
simple,  majestic.  It  is  impossible  to 
dissect  this  "simple  plaining  of  a  min- 
strel's song;"  its  beauties  permeate  the 
whole.  How  grand  is  the  wail  of  the 
murdered  lover  when  he  addresses 
Isabel  in  the  vision!— 

I  am  a  shadow  now,  alas!  alas! 
Upon  the  skirts  of  human  nature  dwell- 
ing 
Alone:  I  chant  alone  the  holy  mass: 
While  little  sounds  of  life  are  round  me 
knelling, 
And  glossy  bees  at  noon  do  fieldward  pass, 
And  many  a  chapel  bell  the  hour  is  tell- 
ing, 
Paining  me  through:  these  sounds  grow 

strange  to  me, 
And  thou  art  distant  in  Humanity. 

How  graceful  the  phrase,  "Selfishness, 
Love's  cousin!"  How  graphic  the  au- 
tumn landscape  of  stanza  thirty-two!— 

The  breath  of  winter  comes   from   far 
away, 
And    the    sick    west    continually    be- 
reaves 
Or  some  gold  tinge,  and  plays  a  rounde- 
lay 
Of  death  among  the   bushes  and  the 
leaves. 

To  our  thinking,  this  Gothic  impres- 
sionism, whose  notes  are  deep,  melan- 
choly, and  mystic,  is  worth  all  the  rap- 
turous and  gorgeous  paraphernalia  of 
Keats's  Greek  gods  and  demi-gods 
massed  together. 

The  "Eve  of  St  Agnes"  is  as  perfect 
in  its  way,  though  its  way  does  not 
soar  so  high.  The  keynote  is  wonder- 
fully struck  at  the  opening— 

The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold— 

and  throughout  a  mediaeval  organ- 
music  breathes  its  magic,  awakening, 
as  the  stops,  so  to  speak,  are  varied,  a 
thousand  thoughts  and  feelings.  We 
know  of  nothing  quite  comparable  to 
it,  save  Garpaccio's  pictures  of  the 
legend  of  St.  Ursula.    Indeed  the 

Soon  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chilly  neat, 
In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perplex'd  she 
lay, 
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Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  op- 
pressed 

Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued 
away; 

Flown,  like  a  thought,  until  the  morrow- 
day; 

Blissfully  haven'd  both  from  joy  and  pain; 

Clasp'd  like  a  missal  where  swart  Pay- 
nims  pray: 

Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain, 

As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a 
bud  again— 

chimes  with  and  recalls,  by  spiritual 
affinity,  the  first  of  that  memorable 
series.  Pregnant,  too,  with  all  the 
force  of  impressionism  is  the— 

Bat  to  her  heart,  her  heart  was  voluble, 

from  which  the  late  Lord  Houghton 
borrowed  the  inspiration  for  his  best- 
known  ballad.  And  the  whole  closes 
memorably  with  a  sense  of  ebbing 
dream  and  fading  legend— 

And  they  are  gone:  ay,  ages  long  ago 

Those  lovers  fled  away  into  the  storm. 

That  night  the  Baron  dreamt  of  many  a 
woe, 

And  all  his  warrior-guests,  with  shade  and 
rorm 

Of  witch,  and  demon,  and  large  coffin- 
worm, 

Were  long  benightmared.  Angela,  the 
old, 

Died  palsy-twitch'd,  with  meagre  face  de- 
form; 

The  beadsman,  after  thousand  aves  told, 

For  aye  unsought-for  slept  among  his 
ashes  cold. 

This  is  a  style  utterly  dissimilar  from 
the  dramatic  .  fury  of  Byron  or  Shel- 
ley's thrilling  unearthliness.  And  how 
dissimilar  it  is  from  what  the  reading 
public  of  to-day  hall  as  a  new  school— 
the  School  of  the  Impressionists!  That 
great  word-colorlsts  should  interpret 
life  and  nature  by  mood,  by  suggestion, 
by  impression,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an 
old  affair.  How  do  our  modern  word- 
eolorists  behave?  Of  Oarlyle,  of  Bus- 
kin, both  unconsciously  great  moral  im- 
pressionists, we  do  not  speak.  But  of 
Pierre  Lot!  and  Mr.  Budyard  Kipling? 
None  can  doubt  the  ability  of  either, 
the  very  great  ability  of  one.  But 
what  use  is  their  ability  led  to  serve? 


To  what  do  their  minor  imitators  in- 
cline? Is  it  that  interpretative  inten- 
sity which  signalizes  Donne,  that 
dainty  perfection  which  redeems 
Sterne,  that  aspiration  after  ideals 
which  immortalizes  Keats?  Every  one 
must  give  the  answer  which  to  himself 
is  true.  For  ourselves,  we  discriminate 
a  lower  range  and  plane,  language  and 
aims  less  lofty,  perceptions  less  acute. 
Let  our  modern  impressionists  bear  in 
mind  that  what  is  vulgarly  known  as 
"Realism"  has  Indeed  nothing  neces- 
sarily in  common  with  impressionism 
at  all.  If  impressionism  is  to  be  worthy 
of  its  ancestry,  the  impressionist, 
whether  on  canvas  or  on  paper,  must 
fix  his  gaze  on  something  at  any  rate 
of  the 

.  .  .  Glory  on  either  side,  that  meagre 

thread 
Which,  conscious  of,  he  must  not  enter 

yet— 
The  spiritual  life  around  the  earthly  life: 
The  law  of  that  is  known  to  him  as  this; 
His  heart  and  brain  move  there,  his  feet 
stay  here. 


From  The  New  Review. 
THE  BORDER   LAW. 

Leges  Marchiarum,  to  wit,  the  Laws 
of  the  Marches;  so  statesmen  and 
lawyers  named  the  codes  which  said, 
though  oft  in  vain,  how  English  and 
Scots  Marchmen  should  comport  them- 
selves, and  how  each  kingdom  should 
guard  against  the  other's  deadly,  unre- 
lenting enmity.  I  propose  to  outline 
these  laws,  and  the  officials  by  whom 
and  courts  wherein  they  were  enforced. 

But  first  a  word  as  to  country  and 
people.  From  Berwick  to  the  Solway— 
the  extreme  points  of  the  dividing  line 
between  North  and  South  Britain— is 
but  seventy  miles  in  a  crow's  flight;  but 
trace  its  windings,  and  you  measure  one 
hundred  and  ten.  Over  more  than  half 
this  space  the  division  is  arbitrary.  It 
happed  where  the  opposing  forces  bal- 
anced. The  Scot  pushed  his  way  a  little 
farther  south  here,  and  there  was  pushed 
back  a  little  further  north;  and  commis- 
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sioners  and  treaties  indelibly  marked 
the  spots.  The  conflict  lasted  over 
three  centuries,  and  must  obviously  be 
fiercest  on  the  line  where  the  kingdoms 
met  And  if  it  stiffened,  yet  warped, 
the  Scots  character  at  large,  and  pre- 
vented the  growth  of  commerce  and 
tilth  and  comfort  in  Scotland  proper, 
what  must  have  been  its  effect  on  the 
Scottish  Borderer,  ever  in  the  hottest 
of  the  furnace?  The  weaker,  poorer, 
smaller  kingdom  felt  the  struggle  far 
more  than  England,  yet  the  English 
were  worse  troubled  than  the  Scots; 
being  the  richer,  they  were  the  more 
liable  to  Incursion;  their  dalesmen  were 
not  greatly  different  from  other  En- . 
glishmen;  they  were  held  in  hand  by  a 
strong  central  authority;  they  had  thriv- 
ing towns  and  a  certain  standard  of 
wealth  and  comfort.  Now,  the  Scots 
clansmen  developed  unchecked;  so  it  is 
mainly  from  them  that  we  take  our 
ideas  of  Border  life. 

The  Border  country  is  a  pleasant 
pastoral  land,  with  soft,  rounded  hills 
and  streams  innumerable  and  secluded 
valleys,  where  the  ruins  of  old  peels  or 
feudal  castles  denote  a  troubled  past. 
That  past,  however,  is  written  nobly 
over  letters,  for  the  Border  ballads  are 
of  the  finest  of  the  wheat.  They  pre- 
serve, as  only  literature  can,  the  Joys 
and  sorrows,  the  aspirations,  hopes  and 
beliefs  of  other  days  and  vanished  lives. 
They  are  voices  from  the  darkness; 
but:— 

ile  had  himself  laid  hand  on  sword 
He  who  this  rime  did  write! 

The  most  of  them  have  no  certain  time 
or  place.  Even  the  traditional  stories 
help  but  little  to  make  things  clear. 
Yet  they  tell  us  more,  and  tell  it  better 
than  the  Annalist  ever  dreamed.  We 
know  who  and  what  these  men  really 
were:  a  strong,  resolute  race,  passionate 
and  proud,  rough  and  cruel,  living  by 
open  robbery,  yet  capable  of  deathless 
devotion,  faithful  to  their  word,  hating 
all  cowards  and  traitors  to  the  death; 
not  without  a  certain  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  their  likes  across  the  line, 
fond  of  jest  and  song,  equal  on  occa- 
sions to  a  certain  rude  eloquence,  and, 


before  all,  the  most  turbulent  and 
troublesome.  The  Scots  Borderers  were 
dreaded  by  their  own  more  peaceful 
countrymen;  and  to  think  of  that  nar- 
row strip  of  country,  hemmed  in  by  the 
Highlands  to  the  north,  and  the  Border 
clans  on  the  south,  is  to  shudder  at  the 
burden  it  had  to  endure.  For  a  race, 
whatever  its  good  qualities,  that  lives 
by  rapine,  is  like  to  be  dangerous  to 
friends  as  well  as  foes.  Some  Border 
clans,  as  the  Armstrongs  and  the  Elliots, 
were  girded  at  as  "always  riding;"  and 
they  were  not  particular  as  to  whou 
they  rode  against.  Nay;  both  govern- 
ments suspected  the  Borderers  of  an 
inexplicable  tenderness  for  their  neigh- 
bors. When  they  took  part  in  a  larger 
expedition,  they  would  attack  each 
other  with  a  suspicious  lack  of  heart. 
At  best  they  were  apt  to  look  at  war 
from  their  own  point  of  view,  and  figlt 
for  mere  prisoners  or  plunder. 

To  meet  such  conditions  tne  Border 
laws  were  evolved.  They  were  admin- 
istered in  chief  by  special  officers  called 
wardens.  Either  Border  was  portioned 
out  into  £hree  Marches;  the  East,  the 
Middle,  and  the  West  (the  lordship  of 
Liddesdale  was  included  in  the  Scots 
Middle  March,  but  sometimes  it  had  a 
special  keeper  of  almost  equal  dignity 
with  a  warden).  Each  of  the  three 
Scots  wardens  had  a  hundred  pounds  of 
yearly  fee;  he  could  appoint  deputies, 
captains  of  strongholds,  clerks,  ser- 
geants, and  dempsters;  he  could  call  out 
the  full  force  of  his  district  to  invade  or 
to  beat  back  invasion;  he  represented 
the  sovereign,  and  was  responsible  for 
crimes.  He  must  keep  the  clans  in 
order  by  securing  as  hostages  several 
of  their  most  conspicuous  sons,  and 
either  these  were  quartered  on  nobles 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Firth,  or  they 
were  held  in  safer  keeping  in  the  kings' 
castles.  He  also  held  justice  courts  for 
the  trial  of  Scots  subjects  accused  of 
offences  against  the  laws  of  their  own 
country.  He  was  commonly  a  great 
noble  of  the  district,  his  office  in  early 
times  being  often  hereditary;  and,  as 
such,  he  had  power  of  life  and  death, 
so  that  the  need  for  holding  special 
courts  was  little  felt.    A  Scots  anecdote 
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pictures  an  angry  Highlander  "ban- 
ning" the  Lords  of  Session  as  "kinless 
loons,"  because,  though  some  were  rela- 
tives, they  had  decided  a  case  against 
him.  These  wardens  were  not  "kinless 
loons,"  and  they  often  used  their  office 
to  favor  a  friend  or  depress  a  foe.  On 
small  pretext  they  put  their  enemies 
"to  the  horn,"  as  the  process  of  outlawry 
(by  trumpet  blast)  was  called.  True, 
the  indifference  with  which  those  ene- 
mies "went  to  the  horn"  Would  scandal- 
ize the  legal  pedant. 

Sometimes  a  superior  officer,  a  "lieu- 
tenant," was  sent  to  the  Borders:  the 
wardens  were  under  him;  he  more  fully 
represented  the  royal  power.  Now  and 
again  the  sovereign  himself  made  a 
progress,  administering  a  rough  and 
ready  justice,  and  to  "dan toning  the 
thieves  of  the  Borders,  and  making  the 
rush  bush  keep  the  cow."  So  it  was 
said  of  James  V.'s  famous  raid  in  1529. 
The  chief  incident  was  the  capture  of 
Johnie  Armstrong,  of  Gilnockie,  the 
ruins  of  whose  picturesque  tower  at  the 
Hollows  still  overlook  the  Esk.  Gil- 
nockie came  to  meet  his  king  with  a 
great  band  of  horsemen  richly  ap- 
parelled. He  was  captain  of  Langholm 
Castle,  and  the  ballad  tells  how  he  and 
his  companions  exercised  themselves  in 
knightly  sports  on  Langholm  Lee, 
whilst  "The  ladies  luklt  frae  their  loft 
window."  "God  bring  our  men  well 
hame  agen!"  the  ladies  said;  and  their 
apprehensions  were  more  than  justi- 
fied. "What  wants  yon  knave  that  a 
king  should  have?"  asked  the  king  in 
angry  amaze.  He  ordered  the  band  to 
instant  execution;  and  in  accordance 
with  romantic  precedent,  one  only  is 
said  to  have  escaped  to  tell  the  tale. 
Many  of  Johnie's  name,  among  them  111 
Will  Armstrong,  tersely  described  as 
"another  stark  theiff,"  went  to  their 
doom;  but  the  act,  however  applauded 
at  Edinburgh,  was  bitterly  condemned 
on  the  Borders.  Gilnockie  only  plun- 
dered the  English,  it  was  urged,  and  the 
king  had  caught  him  by  a  trick,  un- 
worthy a  Stuart.  The  country  folk 
loved  to  tell  how  the  dule  trees  faded 
away,  and  they  loved  to  point  out  the 
graves  of  the  Armstrongs  in  the  lonely 


churchyard.  But  the  ballad  preserves 
the  name  better  than  all  else.  It  un- 
blushingly  commends  Gilnockie's  love 
of  honesty,  his  generosity,  his  patriot- 
ism, and  directly  accuses  his  sovereign 
of  treachery,  in  which  accusation  there 
is  perhaps  some  truth.  Anyhow,  the 
execution  was  the  act  of  a  weak  and 
violent  man,  and  had  no  permanent 
effect. 

The  wardens  had  twofold  duties:  first, 
defence  against  the  enemy;  second, 
negotiation  in  time  of  peace  with  the 
"mighty  opposite."  Thus  the  Border 
:Laws  were  part  police  and  part  inter- 
national, and  were  administered  in 
different  courts.  Offences  of  the  first 
class  were  speaking  or  conferring  with 
Englishmen  without  permission  of  the 
king  or  the  warden;  and  the  warning 
Englishmen  of  Scots  alertness  in  the 
matter  of  forays.  In  brief,  aiding, 
abetting,  or  in  any  way  holding  inter- 
course with  the  "Auld  Enemy"  was 
March  Treason  (to  adopt  a  convenient 
English  term). 

In  England  the  wardens  were  finally 
chosen  for  their  political  and  military 
skill,  and  not  because  of  their  territorial 
position.  Now  the  warden  of  the  East 
Marches  was  commonly  governor  and 
castellan  of  Berwick.  The  Castle  of 
Harbottell  was  allotted  to  the  warden 
of  the  Middle  Marche;  whilst  for  the 
West  Carlisle,  where  again  governor 
and  warden  were  often  one,  was  the 
appointed  place.  Sometimes  a  lord 
warden  general  was  appointed,  some- 
times a  lieutenant,  but  the  wardens 
were  commonly  Independent.  At  the 
warden  courts  Englishmen  were  pun- 
ished for  March  Treason,  a  branch  of 
which  was  furnishing  the  Scots  with 
articles  of  merchandise  or  war.  And 
here  I  note  that  Carlisle  throve  on  this 
illegal  traffic.  At  Carlisle  fair  the  Car- 
lisle burgher  never  asked  the  nationality 
of  man  or  beast.  The  first  got  his 
money  or  its  equivalent;  the  second  was 
instantly  passed  through  the  hands  of 
butcher  and  skinner.  Though  the  coun- 
tryside were  wasted,  the  burghers  lay 
safe  within  their  strong  walls,  and 
waxed  fat  on  the  spoils  of  Borderer  and 
Dalesman  alike.    Small  wonder  the  city 
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was  "Merrie  Carlisle !"  The  law  struck 
with  as  little  force  against  blackmail, 
or  protection  money,  which  it  was  an 
offence  to  pay  to  any  person,  Scots  or 
English.  From  this  source,  Gllnockie 
and  others,  coining  the  terror  of  their 
name,  drew  great  revenue.  Another 
provision  was  against  marriage  with  a 
Scots  woman  without  the  warden's  con- 
sent, for  in  this  way  traitors,  or  "half- 
marrows,"  arose  within  the  gate. 
Complete  forms  are  preserved  of  the 
procedure  at  those  warden  courts. 
There  were  a  Grand  Jury  and  an  Ordi- 
nary Jury,  and  the  warden  acted  very 
much  as  a  Judge  of  Assize  to-day.  One 
or  two  technical  terms  I  shall  presently 
explain.  Here  I  but  note  that  the  crim- 
inal guilty  of  March  Treason  was  be- 
headed "according  to  the  customs  of  the 
Marches." 

The  international  duties  of  the  war- 
dens were  those  of  conference  with  each 
other,  and  the  redressing  of  approved 
wrongs,  which  wrongs  were  usually 
done  in  raids  or  forays.  The  smaller 
Border  chieftain  dwelt  in  a  peel  tower, 
stuck  on  the  edge  of  a  rock  or  at  the 
break  of  a  torrent.  It  was  a  rude  struc- 
ture with  a  projecting  battlement.  A 
stair  or  ladder  even  held  its  two  stories 
together,  and  about  it  lay  a  barnkin— 
a  space  of  some  sixty  feet  encompassed 
by  a  wall,  the  laird's  followers  dwelling 
in  huts  hard  by.  For  small  parties  the 
tower  was  self-sufficient  in  defence,  and 
if  it  lay  in  the  way  of  a  hostile  army  the 
laird  was  duly  warned  by  scouts  or 
beacon  fires,  and  withdrew  to  some  fast- 
ness of  rock  or  marsh,  carrying  his  few 
valuables,  driving  his  live  stock  before 
him,  leaving  the  foeman  nothing  to 
burn  and  nothing  to  take  away.  With 
his  followers  he  lived  on  milk,  meat, 
and  barley,  together  with  the  spoils  of 
the  forest  and  stream.  The  marchmen 
are  reported  temperate— no  doubt  from 
necessity.  Their  kine,  recruited  by 
forays,  were  herded  in  a  secluded  part 
of  the  glen,  and  when  the  herd  waxed 
small,  and  the  laird  was  tired  of  hunt- 
ing, and  his  women  lusted  after  new 
ornament,  and  old  wounds  were  healed, 
and  the  retainers  were  growing  rusty, 
then  it  was  time  for  a  raid.    Was  the 


laird  still  inactive?  In  struck  his  lady's 
sharper  wit,  and  the  story  goes  that 
Watty  of  Harden  was  ever  and  anon 
served  with  a  dish  which,  being 
uncovered,  revealed  a  pair  of  pol- 
ished spurs.  Thus  his  wife,  Mary 
Scott,  the  "Flower  of  Yarrow,"— 
a  very  practical  person,  despite  her 
romantic  name— urged  him  to  snaffle 
and  spear.  Well:  his  riders  were 
bidden  to  a  trysting  place;  and 
hither,  armed  in  jacks  twhich  are 
leathern  jerkins  plated  with  iron),  and 
mounted  on  small,  but  active  and  hardy 
horses,  they  repaired  at  evenfall.  The 
laird  and  some  superior  henchmen  wore 
also  sleeves  of  mail  and  steel  caps;  all 
had  long  lances,  swords,  axes,  and  in 
later  times  such  rude  firearms  as  were 
to  be  had.  In  the  mirk  night  the 
reivers  crossed  the  Border;  and  to  do 
this  unseen  was  no  easy  matter.  The 
whole  line  from  Berwick  to  Carlisle  was 
patrolled  by  setters  and  searchers, 
watchers  and  overseers,  having  sleuth- 
hounds  to  track  the  offender.  Many 
folk  held  lands  by  the  tenure  of  coinage, 
and  by  blowing  horns  must  warn  the 
land  of  coming  raids.  Where  the  fron- 
tier line  was  a  river  the  fords  were  care- 
fully guarded;  those  held  idle  were 
staked  up.  Narrow  passes  were 
blocked  in  divers  ways,  so  that  a  chief 
element  in  Border  craft  was  the  knowl- 
edge of  paths  and  passes  through  moor- 
land and  moss,  and  of  nooks  and  coigns 
of  security  deep  in  the  mountain  glens. 
Our  party  crosses  in  safety  and  makes 
to  one  of  those  hidden  spots,  as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  scene  of  action.  Here  it 
rests  and  refreshes  itself  during  the 
day,  and  next  night  it  swoops  down  on 
its  appointed  foray.  The  chief  quest 
was  ever  cattle,  which  were  eatable  and 
portable.  But  your  moss-trooper  was 
not  particular.  He  took  everything  in- 
side and  outside  house  and  byre,  and 
many  lists  of  liftings  are  preserved 
whereof  one  notes  a  shroud  and  chil- 
dren's clothes.  A  sleuth-hound  was  a 
choice  prize.  Thus,  Scott  of  Harden, 
homing  from  a  raid  with  "a  bow  of  Kye 
and  a  bassen'd  ((brindled)  bull,"  passed 
a  trim  haystack.  He  sighed  as  he 
thought  of  the  lack  of  fodder  in  his  own 
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glen;  and  "Had  ye  but  four  feet  ye 
should  not  stand  lang  there,"  he  mut- 
tered as  he  hurried  onwards.    Not  to 
him,  not  to  any  rider  was  it  given  to 
tarry  by  the  way;  for  in  truth  the  Dales- 
men were  not  the  folk  to  sit  down  under 
outrage.   The  warder,  looking  from  the 
Scots  gate  of  Carlisle  Castle,  saw  the 
red  flame  leaping  forth  into  the  night 
from  burning  homestead  or  hamlet,  and 
was  quick  to  warn  the  countryside  that 
a  reiving  expedition  was  afoot.    Bven 
though  the  prey  were  lifted  unobserved, 
that  only  caused  a  few  hours'  delay, 
and  soon  a  considerable  body,  carrying 
a  lighted  piece  of  turf  on  a  spear,  as  a 
sign,  was  instant  in  the  invader's  trace. 
This  following  of  the  fray  was  called 
"hot-trod,"  and  was  done  with  hound 
and  horn,  and  hue  and  cry.      Certain 
privileges  attached  to  the  "hot-trod." 
If  the  offender  was  caught  red-handed 
he  was  executed;  or,  if  thrift  got  the 
better  of  rage,  he  was  held  to  ransom. 
As  early  as  1276  a  curious  case  is  re- 
ported from  Alnwick,  of  a  Scot  attack- 
ing one  Semanus,  a  hermit,  and  taking 
his  clothes  and  one  penny!    Being  pres- 
ently seized,  the  culprit  was  beheaded 
by  Semanus  in  person,  who  thus  recov- 
ered his  goods  and  took  vengeance  of  his 
wrong.    A  later  legend  illustrates  the 
more  than  summary  justice  that  was 
done.    The    warden's    officers    having 
taken  a  body  of  prisoners,  asked  my 
lord  his  pleasure.    His  lordship's  mind 
was  "ta'en  up  wi'  aJTairs  o'  the  State," 
and  he  hastily  wished  the  whole  set 
hanged  for    their    untimely  intrusion. 
Presently  he  was  horrified  to  find  that 
his  imprecations   had  been   taken   as 
literal  commands,  and  literally  obeyed. 
Even  if  the  reivers  gained  their  own 
border,  the  law  of  "hot- trod"  permitted 
pursuit  within  six  days  of  the  offence. 
The  pursuer,  however,  must  summon 
some  reputable  man  of  the  district  en- 
tered to  witness  his  proceedings.    Nay. 
the  inhabitants  generally  must  assist 
him— at  least,  the  law  said  so. 

But  if  all  failed,  the  "Leges  Marchia- 
rum"  had  still  elaborate  provisions  to 
meet  his  case.  He  had  a  shrewd  guess 
who  were  his  assailants.  The  more 
noted     moss-men     were     "henspeckle 


folk."  The  very  fact  that  so  many  had 
the  same  surname  caused  them  to  be 
distinguished  by  what  were  called  "to- 
names,"  based  on  some  physical  or 
moral  characteristic,  which  even  to-day 
photographs  the  wearer  for  us.  Such 
were  Eddie  Great-legs,  Jock  Half -lugs. 
Red-neb  Hob,  Little  Jock  Elliott. 
Wynkyng  Wyll,  Wry-crag,  111  Wild 
Will,  Evil  Willie,  David  the  Leddy,  Hob 
the  King,  or  some  event  in  a  man's  his- 
tory provided  a  "to-name.,f  111  Drooned 
Geordy,  you  fancy,  had  barely  escaped 
a  righteous  doom;  and  Archie  Flre-the- 
Braes  was  sure  a  swashbuckler  of  the 
first  magnitude.  Others  derived  from 
their  father's  names. 

The  Lairdis  Jok 
All  with  him  talks 

thus  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  who  has  pre- 
served some  of  these  appellations  in  his 
"Complaint  Against  the  Thievis  of 
Liddisdale,"  apparently  the  only 
weapon  he— though  a  Scots  chancellor 
—could  use  against  them.  Other  names, 
the  chroniclers  affirm,  are  more  ex- 
pressive still;  but  modern  prudery  for- 
bids their  recovery.  They  were  good 
enough  headmark,  whatever  their 
quality;  and  a  harried  householde  had 
but  to  hear  one  scouted  in  or  after  the 
harrying  to  know  who  the  harriers 
were.  Or  the  slogan,  or  war-cry,  of  the 
clan  would  rap  out  in  the  excitement, 
and  there  again  he  knew  his  men. 
Then,  the  Cross  of  St.  Andrew  showed 
them  to  be  Scots,  the  Cross  of  St.  George 
affirmed  them  English.  A  letter  sewn 
in  the  cap,  a  kerchief  round  the  arm. 
were  patent  identification.  And  the 
chieftain's  banner  was  borne  now  and 
again,  even  in  a  daylight  foray;  a  mode 
affected  by  the  more  daring  spirits. 

In  any  case,  the  aggrieved  and 
plundered  sought  legal  redress.  Now 
the  Laws  of  the  Marches,  agreed  on  by 
royal  commissioners  from  the  two  king- 
doms, regulated  intercourse  from  early 
times.  As  early  as  1249,  eleven  knights 
of  Northumberland,  and  as  many  from 
the  Scots  Border,  drew  up  a  rough  code: 
for  the  recovery  of  debts,  the  surrender 
of  fugitive  bondsmen,  and  the  trial  by 
combat  of  weightier  matters  in  dispute. 
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All  Scotsmen,  save  the  king  and  the 
bishops  of  St.  Andrews  and  Dunkeld, 
accused  of  having  committed  a  crime  in 
England,  must  fight  their  accuser  at 
certain  fixed  places  on  the  Marches; 
and  there  were  corresponding  provi- 
sions when  the  accused  was  an  English- 
man. What  seems  a  form  of  the 
judicium  Dei,  appears  in  another  pro- 
vision. An  animal  said  to  be  stolen, 
being  brought  to  the  Tweed  or  the  Esk, 
where  either  formed  the  boundary,  was 
driven  into  the  water.  If  the  beast 
sank,  the  defendant  paid.  If  it  swam  to 
the  further  shore,  the  claimant  had  it  as 
his  own.  If  it  scrambled  back  to  the 
bank  whence  it  started,  the  accused 
might  (perchance)  retain  it  with  a  clear 
conscience.  But  as  to  this  event  the 
record  is  silent;  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
business  lacks  intelligibility.  The  com- 
bats, however,  were  many,  and  were 
much  denounced  by  the  clergy,  which 
had  to  provide  a  champion,  and  were 
heavily  mulcted,  if  he  lost.  The  priest 
suffered  no  more  than  the  people;  but  he 
could  better  voice  his  wrongs.  All  such 
things  were  obviously  adaptations  of 
the  Trial  by  Ordeal,  or  by  Combat,  and 
the  Treason  Duel  of  chivalry  to  the 
rough  life  of  the  Border.  Again  the 
matter  was  settled,  even  in  late  times, 
by  the  Oath  of  the  Accused.  The  pris- 
oner was  sworn:  "By  Heaven  above 
you,  Hell  beneath  you,  by  your  part  of 
Paradise,  by  all  that  God  made  in  six 
days  and  seven  nights,  and  by  God  him- 
self:"—that  he  was  Innocent.  In  a 
superstitious  age  this  might  have  some 
effect;  and  there  was  ever  the  fear  of 
being  branded  for  perjury.  But  it  can 
have  been  used  only  when  there  was  no 
proof,  or  when  the  doubt  was  very 
grave:  when  the  issue,  that  is,  seemed 
as  the  cutting  of  a  knot  the  loosing 
whereof  passed  man's  wit. 

In  the  century  preceding  the  union  of 
the  crowns,  the  international  code  was 
very  highly  developed,  and  the  pro- 
cedure Was  strictly  fixed  and  defined. 
As  England  was  the  larger  nation,  and 
as  its  law  was  in  a  more  highly  devel- 
oped and  more  firm  and  settled  state, 
its  methods  were  followed  on  the 
whole.    The  injured  party  sent  a  bill 


of  complaint  to  his  own  warden;  and 
the  bill,  even  as  put  into  official  form, 
was  simplicity  itself.  It  said  that  A. 
complained  upon  B.  for  that— and  then 
followed  a  list  of  the  stolen  goods,  or  the 
wrongs  done.  It  was  verified  by  the 
complainant's  oath,  and  thereafter  sent 
to  the  opposite  warden,  whose  duty  was 
to  arrest  the  accused,  or  at  least  to  give 
him  notice  to  attend  on  the  next  Day 
of  Truce.  The  wardens  agreed  on  the 
day,  and  the  place  was  usually  in  the 
northern  kingdom,  where  most  of  the 
defendants  lived.  The  meeting  was 
proclaimed  in  all  the  market  towns  on 
either  side.  The  parties,  each  accom- 
panied by  troops  of  friends,  came  in; 
and  a  messenger  from  the  English  side 
demanded  that  assurance  should  be 
kept  till  sunrise  the  following  day. 
This  was  granted  by  the  Scots,  who 
proceeded  to  send  a  similar  message, 
and  were  presently  rich  in  a  similar 
assurance.  Then  each  warden  held  up 
his  hand  as  a  sign  of  faith,  and  made 
proclamation  of  the  day  to  his  own  side 
(the  evident  purpose  of  this  elaborate 
ritual  was  to  keep  north  and  south  from 
flying,  on  sight,  at  each  other's  throats). 
The  English  warden  now  came  to  his 
Scots  brother,  whom  he  saluted  and  em- 
braced; and  the  business  of  the  Day  of 
Truce,  or  Diet,  or  Day  Marche,  or 
Warden  Court,  as  it  was  variously 
called,  began.  That  business  was  com- 
merce and  pleasure,  as  well  as  law. 
Merchants  came  with  their  wares; 
booths  were  run  up;  a  brisk  trade  ran  in 
articles  tempting  to  the  savage  eye. 
Both  sides  were  ready  for  the  moment 
to  forget  their  enmities.  If  they  could 
not  fight,  they  could  play,  and  football 
was  ever  your  Borderers'  favorite 
pastime  (from  the  desperate  mauls 
which  mark  that  exhilarating  sport  as 
practised  along  the  Border  line,  one  fan- 
cies that  the  "auld  riding  bluid"  still 
stirs  in  the  veins  of  the  players). 
Gambling,  too,  was  a  popular  excite- 
ment. There  was  much  of  feasting  and 
drinking,  and  sure  some  Border  Homer, 
poor  and  old  and  blind,  even  as  him  of 
Chios,  was  there  to  charm  and  melt  his 
rude  hearers  with  the  storied  loves  and 
wars    of    other    days.     The    conclave 
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fairly  hummed  with  pleasure  and  ex* 
citement.  Yet  with  such  Inflammable 
material,  do  you  wonder  that  the  meet* 
ing  ended  now  and  again  in  most  ad- 
mired disorder?  One  famous  fray  (17th 
June,  1575)  Is  commemorated  in  "The 
Raid  of  the  Eeidswire,"  a  ballad  setting 
forth  many  features  of  a  Day  of  Truce. 
For  our  Bill  of  Complaint,  it  might  be 
tried  in  more  than  one  way.  It  might 
be  by  "the  honor  of  the  warden,"  who 
often  had  knowledge  of  the  case,  per- 
sonal or  acquired,  and  felt  competent  to 
decide  the  matter  off-hand.  On  his  first 
appearance  he  had  taken  an  oath 
(yearly  renewed)  in  presence  of  the 
opposite  warden  and  the  whole  assem- 
blage to  do  justice,  and  he  now  officially 
"fyled"  or  "cleared  the  bill"  (as  the 
technical  phrase  ran)  by  writing  on  it 
the  words:  "Foull  (or  'Clear'),  as  I  am 
verily  persuaded  upon  my  conscience 
and  honor"— a  deliverance  recalling  the 
method  wherein  individual  peers  give 
their  voice  at  a  trial  of  one  of  their 
order.  This  did  not  of  necessity  end  the 
matter;  for  the  complainant  could  pre- 
sent a  new  bill  and  get  the  verdict  of  a 
jury  thereon,  which  also  was  the  proper 
tribunal  where  the  warden  declined  to 
interfere.  It  was  thus  chosen:  The  En- 
glish warden  named  and  swore  in  six 
Scots,  the  Scots  did  the  like  to  six  En- 
glishmen. The  oath  ran  in  these  terms: 
"Yea  shall  cleane  noe  bill  worthle  to  be 
flld,  yea  shall  file  no  bill  worthie  to  be 
cleaned,"  and  so  forth.  Warden  ser- 
geants were  appointed  who  led  the  jury 
to  a  retired  place;  the  bills  were  pre- 
sented; and  the  jurymen  fell  to  work. 
It  would  seem  that  they  did  so  in  two 
sections,  each  considering  complaints 
against  its  own  nationality.  If  the  bill 
was  "fyled,"  the  word  "foull"  was 
written  upon  it  (of  course,  a  verdict  of 
guilty);  but  how  to  get  such  a  verdict 
under  such  conditions?  The  assize  had 
more  than  a  fellow-feeling  for  the  cul- 
prit; like  the  Jury  in  Ayton's  story,  they 
might  think  that  Flodden  (then  no  dis- 
tant memory)  was  not  yet  avenged. 
There  were  divers  expedients  to  this 
end.  Commissioners  were  sometimes 
appointed  by  the  two  crowns  to  solve  a 
difficulty  a  warden  court  had  failed  to 


adjust.  Again,  it  was  strangely  pro- 
vided that  "If  the  accused  be  not  quitt 
by  the  oathe  of  the  assize  it  is  a  convic- 
tion." One  very  stubborn  Jury  {temp. 
1596)  sat  for  a  day,  a  night,  and  a  day 
on  end,  "almost  to  its  undoeinge."  The 
warden  enraged  at  such  conduct,  yet 
fearing  for  the  men's  lives,  needs  must 
discharge  them.  I  ought  to  mention  an 
alleged  third  mode  ot  trial  by  Vower, 
who,  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  an  um- 
pire to  whom  the  dispute  was  referred. 
Rather  was  he  a  witness  of  the  ac- 
cused's own  nation.  Some  held  such 
evidence  essential  to  conviction;  for,  if 
honest,  it  was  practically  conclusive. 

Well!  Suppose  the  case  too  clear  and 
the  man  too  friendless,  and  the  jury 
"fyled"  the  bill.  If  the  offence  were 
capital,  the  prisoner  was  held  in  safe 
custody,  and  was  hanged  or  beheaded 
as  soon  as  possible.  Eut  most  affairs 
were  not  capital.  Thus  the  Border  law 
forbad  hunting  in  the  other  kingdom, 
without  the  express  leave  of  the  owner 
of  the  soil.  Just  such  an  unlicensed 
hunting  is  the  theme  of  "Chevy  Chase." 
Thus:— 

The  Percy,  owt  of  Northumberland, 

And  a  vow  to  God  mayd  he, 

That  he  wolde  hunte  in  the  mountayns 

Off  Cheviot  within  dayes  thre, 

In  the  mauger  of  doughty  Douglas. 

And  all  that  ever  with  him  be. 

The  Douglas  took  a  summary  mode  of 
redress,  where  a  later  and  tamer  owner 
had  lodged  his  bill.  In  a  common  case 
or  theft,  if  the  offender  were  not  present 
(the  jury  would  seem  to  have  tried  cases 
in  absence),  the  warden  must  produce 
him  the  next  Day  of  Truce.  Indeed, 
whilst  the  jury  was  deliberating,  the 
officials  were  going  over  the  bills  "filed" 
on  the  last  day,  and  handing  over  each 
culprit  to  the  opposite  warden;  or 
sureties  were  given  for  him;  or  the 
warden  delivered  his  servant  as  pledge. 
If  the  pledge  died,  the  body  was  carried 
to  the  next  warden  court. 

The  guilty  party,  being  delivered  up. 
must  make  restitution  within  forty 
days,  "or  suffer  death,  whilst  aggravated 
cases  of  "lifting"  were  declared  capital. 
In  practice  a  man    taken    in    fight  or 
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otherwise  was  rarely  put  to  death. 
Captive  and  captor  amicably  discussed 
the  question  of  ransom.  That  fixed,  the 
captive  was  allowed  to  raise  it;  if  he 
failed,  he  honorably  surrendered.  The 
amount  of  restitution  was  the  "Double 
and  Salffye,"  to  wit,  three  times  the 
value  of  the  original  goods,  two  parts 
being  recompense,  and  the  third  costs 
or  expenses.  Need  I  say  that  this  triple 
return  was  too  much  for  Border  hon- 
esty? Sham  claims  were  made,  and 
these,  for  that  they  obliged  the  wardens 
"to  speire  and  search  for  the  thing  that 
never  was  done,"  were  rightly  deemed 
a  great  nuisance.  As  the  bills  were 
sworn  to,  each  false  charge  involved 
perjury;  and  in  1553  it  was  provided 
that  such  rascal  claimants  should  be 
delivered  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  opposite  warden.  Moreover,  a 
genuine  bill  might  be  grossly  exagger- 
ated (Are  claims  against  insurance  and 
railway  companies  always  urged  with 
accuracy  of  detail?);  where,  if  it  were 
disputed,  the  value  was  determined  by 
a  mixed  Jury  of  Borderers. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  Border 
faith.  In  1569,  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land was  implicated  in  a  rising  against 
Elizabeth.  Fleeing  north,  he  took 
refuge  with  an  Armstrong,  Hector  of 
Harelaw,  who  sold  him  to  the  Regent 
Murray.  Harelaw's  name  became  a 
byword  and  a  reproach.  He  died  de- 
spised and  neglected;  and  "to  take 
Hector's  cloak"  was  an  imputation  of 
treachery  years  after  the  original  story 
had  faded.  Thus,  in  Marchland  the 
deadliest  Insult  against  a  man  was  to 
say  that  he  had  broken  faith.  The  in- 
sult was  given  in  a  very  formal  and  de- 
liberate manner,  called  a  Baugle.  The 
aggrieved  party  procured  the  glove,  or 
picture,  of  the  traitor,  and  whenever 
there  was  a  meeting  (a  Day  of  Truce 
was  too  favorable  an  opportunity  to  be 
neglected)  he  gave  notice  of  the  breach 
of  faith  to  friend  and  foe,  with  blast  of 
the  horn  and  loud  cries.  The  man  in- 
sulted must  give  him  the  He  in  his 
throat,  and  a  deadly  combat  ensued. 
The  Laws  of  the  Marches  attempted  to 
substitute  the  remedy  by  bill;  that  the 
matter  might  not  "Goe  to  the  extremyte 


of  a  baughle."  or  where  that  was  im- 
possible, to  fix  rules  for  the  thing  itself. 
Or,  the  wardens  were  advised  to  attend, 
with  less  than  a  hundred  of  retinue,  to 
prevent  "Brawling,  buklinge,  quarrel- 
inge,    and    bloodshed."      Such    things 
were  a  fruitful  source  of  what  a  Scots 
act  termed  "the  heathenish  and  bar- 
barous    custom     of     Deadly     Feud." 
When  one  slew  his  fellow  under  unfair 
conditions,  the  game  of  revenge  went 
see-sawing  on  for  generations.      The 
Border  legislators  had  many  ingenious 
devices    to    quench    such    strife.      A 
warden  might  order  a  man  complained 
of  to  sign  in  solemn  form  a  renunciation 
of  his  feud;  and  if  he  refused,  he  was- 
delivered  to  the  opposite  warden  till  he 
consented.    In  pre-Reformation  days  the 
Church    did    something    by    enjoining 
prayer    and    pilgrimage.      A    sum    of 
money  (Assythement)    now    and  again 
settled  old  scores;  or  there  might  be  a 
treaty  of  peace  cemented  by  marriage. 
Sometimes,  again,  there  was  a  fight  by 
permission  of  the  sovereign.    (Cf.  the 
parallel    case    of    the    dan-duel     in 
"The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth.)    Still,  pre- 
arranged single  combats,  duels  in  fact, 
were  frequent  on  the  Border.    Turner, 
or  Turnie  Hobne,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Kirshope  and  Liddel,  was  a  favorite 
spot  for  them. 

And  now  business  and  pleasure  alike 
are  ended,  and  the  day  (fraught  with 
anxiety  to  official  minds)  is  waning 
fast.  Proclamation  is  made  that  the 
multitude  may  know  the  matters  trans- 
acted. Then  it  is  declared  that  the 
lord  wardens  of  England  and  Scotland, 
and  Scotland  and  England  (what  tender 
care  for  each  other's  susceptibilities!) 
appoint  the  next  Day  of  Truce,  which 
ought  not  to  be  more  than  forty  days 
hence,  at  such  and  such  a  place.  Then, 
with  solemn  salutations  and  ponderous 
interchange  of  courtesy,  each  party 
turns  homeward.  As  noted,  the  Truce 
lasted  till  the  next  sunrise.  As  the  na- 
tions were  at  peace  (else  had  there  been 
no  meeting),  this  recognized  the  fact 
that  the  Borders  were  always,  more  or 
less,  in  a  state  of  trouble.  Also  it  pre- 
vented people  from  violently  righting 
themselves  forthwith.   A  curious  case. 
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in  1596,  where  this  condition  was 
broken/  gave  rise  to  a  Border  foray  of 
the  most  exciting  kind,  commemorated 
in  the  famous  ballad  of  "Kinmont 
\V  illie."  A  Day  of  Truce  had  been  held 
on  the  Kershope  Burn,  and  at  its  con- 
clusion Willie  Armstrong  of  Kinmont,  a 
noted  Scots  freebooter,  rode  slowly  off, 
with  a  few  companions.  Some  taunt,  or 
maybe  the  mere  sight  of  one  who  had 
done  them  so  much  wrong,  was  too 
much  for  the  English  party,  and  Kin- 
mont was  chased,  captured,  and  laid  by 
the  heels  in  Carlisle  Castle.  Buccleuch 
was  keeper  of  Liddesdale.  He  had  not 
been  present  at  the  Day  of  Truce;  but 
when  they  told  him  that  Kinmont  bad 
been  seized  "between  the  hours  of  night 
and  day,"  he  expressed  his  anger  in  no 
uncertain  terms:— 

lie  has  ta'en  the  table  wi'  his  hand, 
He  garr'd  the  red  wine  spring  on  hie. 

And  have  they  ta'en  him,  Kinmont  Willie, 
Against  the  truce  of  Border  tide? 
And  forgotten  that  the  bauld  Buccleuch 
Is  keeper  here  on  the  Scottish  side? 

Negotiations  failing,  Buccleuch  deter- 
mined to  rescue  Kinmont  himself.  In 
the  darkness  of  a  stormy  night  he  and 
his  men  stole  up  to  Carlisle,  broke  the 
citadel,  rescued  Kinmont,  and  carried 
him  off  in  safety,  whilst  the  English 
lawyers  were  raising  ingenious  tech- 
nical justifications  (you  can  read  them 
at  length  in  the  collection  of  Border 
papers)  of  the  capture.  Those  same 
papers  show  that  the  ballad  gives  the 
main  features  of  the  rescue  with  sur- 
prising accuracy.  But  I  cannot  linger 
over  its  cheerful  numbers.  The  event 
might  once  have  provoked  a  war,  but 
the  shadow  of  the  union  was  already 
cast.  James  would  do  nothing  to  spoil 
the  splendid  prize  almost  within  his 
grasp,  and  Elizabeth's  statesmen  were 
not  like  to  quarrel  with  their  future 
master. 

With  the  death  of  Elizabeth  (1603) 
came  the  union  of  the  crowns,  and  the 
Scots  riders  felt  their  craft  in  danger, 
for  they  forthwith  made  a  desperate  in- 
cursion into  England,  with  some  idea 
(it  is  thought)  of  staying  the  event.    But 
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they  were  severely  punished,  and  needs 
must  cower  under  the  now  all-powerful 
crown.  The  appointment  of  effective 
wardens  presently  ceased.  In  1606,  by 
the  Act  I  Jac,  Cap.  I,  the  English  Par- 
liament repealed  the  anti-Scots  laws,  on 
condition  that  the  Scots  Parliament 
reciprocated;  and  presently  a  kindred 
measure  was  touched  with  the  Sceptre 
at  Edinburgh.  The  administration  of 
the  Border  was  left  to  the  ordinary 
tribunals,  and  the  Laws  of  the  Marches 
vanished  to  the  lumber  room. 

Francis  Watt. 


Prom  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  LIMITS  OF  BIOGRAPHY. 

For  many  years  in  England  the  fol- 
lies of  great  men  have  been  held  the 
property  of  the  fool.  No  sooner  is 
genius  laid  upon  its  bier  than  the  vul- 
tures are  ready  to  swoop,  and  to  drag 
from  the  dead  bones  two  (or  more)  vol- 
umes of  what  were  once  most  worthily 
described  as  "remains."  Neither  can- 
celled cheques  nor  washing  bills  are 
discarded,  and  if  research  may  un- 
cover a  forgotten  scandal  the  bird  of 
prey  is  happy  indeed.  With  an  energy 
amazing  only  for  its  misdirection,  the 
"collector"  wanders  abroad  that  he 
may  purchase  the  secrets  of  poets  he 
never  knew,  and  may  snatch  a  brief 
notoriety  from  the  common  ridicule, 
wherein  he  involves  an  unapproachable 
talent  Thus,  by  a  curious  ingenuity, 
Shelley  has  become  a  hero  of  intrigues. 
The  amateur  of  letters  overlooks  the 
poet,  the  intrepid  champion  of  lost 
causes,  the  fearless  fighter  of  other 
men's  battles.  Nor  does  he  Interest  him- 
self in  the  gay,  irresponsible,  pleasure- 
seeking  adventurer,  quick  to  succor 
others  and  to  imagine  fantastic  plots 
against  himself.  No,  he  merely  puts 
him  in  the  dock  upon  a  charge  of  mari- 
tal infidelity,  and  constituting  himself 
at  once  judge  and  jury,  condemns  him 
(in  a  lecture)  to  perpetual  obloquy. 
Thus,  too,  the  gimlet  glance  of  a  thou- 
sand Paul  Prys  pierces  the  letters 
which  John   Keats  destined   only  for 
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the  eye  of  Fanny  Brawne.  Thus,  too, 
through  the  indiscretion  of  pretended 
friends,  Rossetti  has  been  pictured 
now  as  a  shivering  apostle  of  senti- 
ment, now  as  an  astute,  even  an  un- 
scrupulous, driver  of  hard  bargains. 

To  multiply  examples  were  easy,  if 
unprofitable.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  motive  of  this  restless  curi- 
osity. An  interest  in  letters  is  neces- 
sary to  a  world  compelled  to  read  by 
act  of  Parliament.  But  compulsion 
does  not  imply  understanding,  and  gos- 
sip is  far  easier  of  digestion  than  po- 
etry. The  revelation  of  a  poet's 
intrigue  lacks  no  element  of  attraction; 
it  appeals  directly  to  that  spirit  which 
confounds  printed  matter  with  litera- 
ture; it  flatters  the  ambition  of  those 
who  without  toil  would  feign  an  inti- 
macy with  the  great;  and  before  all 
things  it  seems  to  impart  in  the  guise 
of  culture  a  knowledge  of  life,  as  it  is 
lived  in  a  sphere  of  Jarge  ideals  and 
liberal  courage.  What  wonder  is  it, 
then,  that  the  traged>  of  Harriet  and 
the  misery  of  Fanny  Brawne  are  fa- 
miliar to  many  who  never  read  the 
"Ode  to  the  Skylark,"  and  who  could 
not  repeat  the  first  line  of  Keats's  "En- 
dymlon?"  Such  a  study  of  literature  is 
a  pleasant  relief  from  the  hungry  con- 
sumption of  illustrated  magazines  and 
of  dextrously  assorted  snippets.  It 
pampers  the  same  appetite  with  a  fur- 
tive show  of  refinement,  and  in  En- 
gland at  least  the  greed  of  irrelevant 
information  has  no  serious  rival  save 
the  football  field.  But  it  is  with  a  sin- 
cere surprise  that  you  note  an  increas- 
ing taste  for  literary  revelation  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel.  Hitherto 
France  has  preserved  a  suitable  dis- 
dain; she  has  declined  to  confuse  po- 
etry with  adultery;  she  has  refused 
most  honorably  to  tear  open  the  letter- 
bags  of  the  great;  and  her  appreciation 
of  literature  has  been  In  consequence 
all  the  more  dignified  and  single- 
minded.  But  the  austerity  of  French 
criticism  has  yielded  at  last,  and  its 
very  persistence  In  well-doing  intensi- 
fies the  disgrace  of  its  ultimate  sur- 
render^ 

Reticence  being  at  an  end.  you  may 


note  everywhere  the  same  fury  of  de- 
tection. The  reviews  fatten  upon  the 
dead  with  a  ghoulish  ferocity;  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  discover  a  journal 
free  from  the  prevailing  frankness;  no 
man's  letters  are  thought  too  insignifi- 
cant for  print;  and  the  Biblloth&que 
Nationale  will  soon  be  too  small  to  con- 
tain the  vast  array  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets which  disclose  hitherto  Inviolate 
secrets.  The  prime  heroes  of  revela- 
tion are,  naturally,  Alfred  de  Musset 
and  George  Sand.  And  they  were  al- 
ready the  common  talk  of  the  market- 
place; they  were  France's  solitary  in- 
discretion before  the  present  epidemic 
of  curiosity.  Musset,  in  fact,  is  the 
Shelley  of  France.  His  poems  may  be 
forgotten;  it  may  need  the  genius  of 
Sarah  Bernhardt  to  revivify  his  plays; 
but  his  journey  to  Venice  is  still  dis- 
cussed in  railway  train  and  omnibus. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  either  he  or  his 
accomplice  is  blameless  in  the  matter. 
Even  before  they  had  left  Italy  behind 
they  both  displayed  a  desperate  zeal  in 
the  open  washing  of  their  dirty  linen. 
No  sooner  had  the  disconsolate  Musset 
been  dismissed  by  his  Leila  than  all 
the  world  was  in  his  confidence,  and 
Leila  was  composing  masterpieces  of 
sentiment  that  Sainte-Beuve  and  the 
rest  might  be  furnished  with  the  last 
bulletin.  But  gossip,  however  indus- 
trious, was  insufficient  to  proclaim  the 
intimate  sentiments  of  these  twin 
souls.  First  Musset  was  inspired  to 
make  a  public  confession  of  his  love, 
whereupon  George  Sand  was  com- 
pelled, in  self-defence,  to  a  counter 
demonstration.  The  scandal  once  awak- 
ened could  not  easily  be  put  to  rest 
and  M.  Paul  de  Musset,  with  finer  zeal 
than  wisdom,  rushed  in  to  champion 
his  brother.  So  that  no  detail  in  this 
picnic  of  love  and  hate,  this  orgie  of 
fever  and  hysteria,  is  withheld  from 
the  curious.  Indeed,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  actors  if  we  do  not  know  every 
scene  of  the  tedious  drama.  Alfred, 
on  the  one  hand*  roamed  Venice  up  and 
down,  while  George  was  dying  of 
fever;  George,  on  the  other,  began  her 
flirtation  with  the  ineffable  Pagello 
when  the  poet  lay  on  the  verge  of  mad- 
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ness,  and  even  threatened  the  lover 
who  had  broken  her  heart  with  the  ter- 
rors of  a  lunatic  asylum.  So  much 
was  already  whispered  in  the  ear  of  a 
confiding  public  when  Madame  Colet 
came,  with  the  added  result  of  her  in- 
vestigation; then  there  followed  a  mob 
of  curious  physicians,  who  held  each 
his  hand  at  his  victim's  pulse,  and  reg- 
istered every  change  of  temperature 
which  afflicted  the  sensitive  ardor  of 
those  unhappy  lovers,  until  at  last 
Musset,  the  refined  and  elegant,  be- 
came the  hero  of  half-a-dozen  cheap 
novels,  and  was  forced  through  the 
mask  of  an  actor  to  recite  bad  verses 
in  a  provincial  theatre. 

Yet  indignity  lives  in  cycles,  and  for 
a  while  the  scandal  of  Venice  was  for- 
gotten, only  to  be  revived  with  fiercer 
energy  and  a  flood  of  "documents 
inSdits."  And  to-day  the  war  rages 
more  briskly  than  ever.  The  Sandistes, 
led  by  M.  le  Vieomte  de  Spoelbereh  de 
Lovenjoul,  are  prompt  in  the  attack, 
while  M.  Maurice  Clouard,  with  an 
eager  band  of  Mussetistes  at  his  back, 
is  inexorable  in  defence.  Blame  and 
praise  are  awarded  with  a  liberal  hand, 
and  it  does  not  occur  to  any  single  one 
of  these  critics  that  no  one  may  be  an 
arbiter  of  another's  love  or  hate.  A 
man  and  a  woman  engage  in  an  equal 
*  duel;  now  he,  now  she  receives  the 
deeper  wound;  but  each  is  free  to  retire 
from  the  combat  at  pleasure,  and  it  is 
an  idle  justice  which  should  find  a 
condemnation  of  either  after  sixty 
years.  However,  French  literature  is 
occupied  for  the  moment  with  the 
"Amoureux  de  Venise,"  and  in  M.  Paul 
Marteton  these  unfortunates  have 
found  their  historian.  In  his  recently 
published  "Histoire  d' Amour"  (Paris: 
Havard),  this  writer  has  investigated 
the  mystery  with  the  diligence  of  an 
ancient  scholiast.  Moreover  his  im- 
partiality is  above  suspicion;  he  has 
put  George  Sand  in  one  scale,  Alfred 
de  Musset  in  the  other,  and  he  has  held 
the  balance  with  an  equal  hand.  The 
work  is  well  done;  but  that  is  not  so 
wonderful  as  that  it  should  be  done 
at  all.  Another  flood  of  rhetoric  over- 
whelms us;  once  more  we  are  invited 
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to  contemplate  the  love-letters  which 
passed  between  two  persons  who, 
apart  from  their  printed  works,  are 
complete  strangers  to  us.  Once  more 
we  are  present  at  a  triangular  duel 
which  concerns  no  living  man  except 
the  amiable  and  amazing  Doctor  Pa- 
gello. 

Now  of  Doctor  Pagello  there  was 
many  a  dark  hint  in  the  ancient  con- 
troversy. But,  since  he  had  not  yet 
rushed  into  the  fray  with  his  own  little 
bundle  of  "copy,"  he  alone  of  the  actors 
in  the  drama  was  enveloped  in  a  mys- 
terious atmosphere  of  reticence.  How- 
ever, be  too  has  broken  silence  at  last; 
in  fact,  he  first  broke  silence  in  1881. 
and  M.  Marieton  finds  his  restraint  re- 
markable. Yet  a  sin  grows  no  lighter 
for  keeping,  and  the  reflection  of  half 
a  century  might,  with  the  wisdom  of 
old  age,  have  counselled  prudence. 
Call  no  man  happy,  said  the  Persian 
king,  until  his  life  is  finished;  call  no 
man  discreet  until  death  takes  away 
the  opportunity  of  betrayal.  And  yet 
how  shall  we  be  angry  with  Doctor 
Pagello?  For,  though  he  is  beyond  the 
hope  of  pardon,  though  he  has  revealed 
another's  secret,  he  has  added  a  new 
character  to  fiction  and  experience. 
We  have  no  right  to  contemplate  him, 
but  he  himself  cries  for  attention,  and 
assuredly  his  own  Italy,  rich  in  farce, 
provides  no  more  amusing  figure.  The 
one  surprising  event  of  his  life  oc- 
curred more  than  sixty  years  ago. 
George  Sand,  his  lover,  Alfred  de  Mus- 
set, his  defeated  rival,  have  long  since 
won  death  and  immortality;  but  Doc- 
tor Pagello  remains  unknown  to  the 
world  and  constant  to  his  profession. 
Had  he  only  been  able  to  hold  his 
tongue,  he  might  have  smiled  at  the 
past  with  infinite  satisfaction.  He 
might  have  become  the  Man  in  the 
Iron  Mask  to  the  amateurs  of  tittle- 
tattle.  Unhappily  temptation  proved 
irresistible.  He  too,  as  well  as  his  bet- 
ters, had  kept  a  record  of  his  love, 
some  fragments  of  which  found  their 
way  into  print  fifteen  years  since,  and, 
not  content  with  a  single  revelation,  he 
has  now  surrendered  himself  a  willing 

subject  to  the  interviewer.    And   here 
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he  shows  himself  a  true  character  of 
comedy.  Anxious  to  create  an  impres- 
sion of  sublime  indifference,  he  is  yet 
found  mumbling  over  the  cup  from 
which  "the  Sand"  (as  he  styles  her) 
was  wont  to  drink  the  tea  of  her  in- 
spiration. He  is  eager  to  display  to  the 
interviewer's  admiring  eye  the  declara- 
tion of  love  written  by  the  love-sick 
lady  and  addressed  "au  stupide  Pa- 
gello."  Meanwhile  his  son  is  present 
to  extol  the  broad  shoulders  of  his 
father— there  at  least  he  was  Musset's 
superior— and  to  applaud  prudence 
which  would  risk  nothing  even  for 
Leila's  love.  Also  he  seizes  the  occa- 
sion to  throw  ridicule  upon  "the 
Sand's"  beauty,  whereof,  says  he,  his 
uncle  Robert  had  but  a  poor  opinion. 
It  is  all  very  comic,  despite  its  provin- 
cialism, and  while  you  are  willing  to 
believe  that  the  Italian  knight  errant 
had  no  comprehension  of  "the  Sand's" 
temperament,  and  that  he  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  he  shook  the  dust  of 
Paris  from  his  shoes,  and  hastily  re- 
turned to  the  practice  of  medicine  at 
Venice,  you  are  not  surprised  that  he 
remembers  with  the  suspicion  of  a 
smirk  the  guilty  intrigue  of  sixty  years 
ago. 

But  the  interest  in  the  Venetian  fugi- 
tives is  in  no  wise  exhausted;  the  aged 
doctor  promises  fresh  revelations,  and 
half-a-dozen  other  monuments  of  re- 
search will  presently  be  erected.  Mean- 
while Alfred  de  Musset  does  not  wholly 
engross  the  interest  of  those  who  pre- 
fer gossip  to  literature.  It  is  but  a  few 
months  since  the  "Correspondence  In- 
time  de  Marceline  Defbordes-Valmore" 
(Paris:  Lemerre)  was  thrust  upon  the 
world.  Now  Madame  Desbordes-Val- 
more  is  a  poet  who  is  admired  far 
more  widely  than  she  is  read.  Ver- 
laine  has  given  her  a  place  among  his 
"poetes  maudits;"  Sainte-Beuve,  with 
his  inevitable  surety  of  judgment,  has 
told  us  precisely  what  we  have  a  right 
to  know  of  her  unhappiness.  Her 
poems  remain  to  produce  the  true  im- 
pression of  her  sorrow  and  of  her  pa- 
tience, and  to  present  such  a  revelation 
of  self  as  she  chose  to  make.  But  the 
world  is  not  content;  it  cares  not  that 
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her  verses  ring  with  melody  and  are 
quick  with  passion;  it  must  know  the 
tragedy  of  her  life;  it  must  look  over 
her  shoulder  as  she  takes  her  intimates 
into  her  confidence;  it  must  discover 
the  lover  who  ignobly  deserted  her, 
and  whose  name,  she  said,  should 
never  be  betrayed.  (The  critics  have 
decreed  otherwise).  And  the  publica- 
tion of  her  correspondence  has  won  for 
her  the  title  of  "poor  Madame  Val- 
more,"  in  which  the  pity  is  very  near 
to  contempt.  Now,  any  one  who  will 
may  know  that  her  career  was  one 
long  fight  with  poverty,  and  that  her 
spirit,  born  for  freedom,  was  chained 
until  her  death  by  the  lack  of  money. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  miseries  beset- 
ting the  provincial  actor  wherewith  she 
was  not  familiar— Jealousy,  uncer- 
tainty, and  the  lack  of  bread.  Reserve 
is  no  longer  possible,  since  it  is  now 
set  down  in  print  that  she  cherished 
the  memory  of  her  betrayer  in  old  age. 
and  yet  was  none  the  less  loyal  to  her 
fond,  incompetent  husband.  Had  her 
worshippers  been  sincere  in  their  de- 
sire to  do  her  honor  they  might  have 
published  her  poems  at  a  modest  price; 
they  might  even  have  reprinted  the  se- 
lection of  Sainte-Beuve.  But  no,  it  is 
more  interesting  to  tear  away  the  cur- 
tain of  respect  and  to  reveal  to  those 
who  know  not  the  pathos  of  her  poems 
the  deeper  pathos  of  her  life.  And  she, 
of  all  poets,  should  have  escaped  the 
penalty  of  her  talent.  "What  biog- 
raphy can  I  have,"  she  once  wrote,  *i. 
who  have  spent  my  whole  life  in  a  cup- 
board?" At  last  the  cupboard  is  open, 
and  all  are  free  to  inspect  the  empty 
shelves. 

The  editors  of  Victor  Hugo's  "Corre- 
spondance"  (Paris:  Calmann  Levy) 
had  a  far  better  excuse  for  publication, 
and  they  at  least  are  free  from  the 
charge  of  wanton  revelation.  For  Vic- 
tor Hugo  was  something  besides  a  poet ; 
be  belonged  for  half  a  century  to  the 
life  of  France.  He  fought  the  battles 
of  his  country  and  of  her  literature. 
The  public  history  of  modern  Europe 
cannot  be  written  without  his  aid,  and 
without  a  due  recognition  of  his  influ- 
ence.   But  his  letters  have    no    other 
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quality  than  dulness.  They  tell  us  that 
in  his  youth  he  was  a  prig;  they  hint 
at  a  quarrel  with  Sainte-Beuve,  who 
had  a  finger  in  every  pie,  and  they  en- 
hance the  seriousness  of  the  quarrel, 
for  the  very  reason  that  they  leave  it 
vague  and  unexplained.  Beyond  this 
they  are  silent;  they  reveal  neither  his 
political  opinions  nor  his  literary  pre- 
dilections; they  neither  illustrate  his 
character  nor  comment  upon  his  poetry. 
In  brief,  they  might  have  been  written 
by  a  nameless  advocate  or  a  forgotten 
Journalist  And,  since  they  are  all  un- 
touched by  the  Olympian  quality  of 
their  author,  they  should  have  been 
left  to  slumber  in  manuscript. 

Hard  upon  the  wheels  of  Victor  Hugo 
comes  Sainte-Beuve,  whose  correspond- 
ence, if  complete,  would  implicate  the 
whole  world,  and  Sainte-Beuve  is  fol- 
lowed hot-foot  by     Merimee    and    De 
Vigny,  each  with  his  sheaf  of  letters. 
And  so  profound  is  the  general  curi- 
osity that  in  the  Interest  of  life  litera- 
ture   is    forgotten.    Nor    is    literature 
likely  to  recover  its  readers  until  the 
present  fashion  of  gossip  is  overpast. 
Meanwhile  a  thousand  excuses  are  con- 
trived to  palliate  the    recklessness    of 
editors.    "I  resurrect  the  secrets  of  the 
dead,"  says  one,  "that  I    may    throw 
light  upon  their  work."    Never  was  a 
flimsier  argument  advanced.    A  writer 
makes  a  certain  presentation  of  him- 
self; he  sets  his  talent  In  such  a  light 
as  befits  his  temperament.    His  poem, 
his  novel,  his  essay  is,  in  a  sense,  him- 
self, but  himself    as    he    deliberately 
chooses  to  appear  before  the  world.    It 
is,  in  brief,  an  expression  less  of  his 
life  than  of  his  art;  and  though  his  art 
may  be  insensibly  modified  by  his  life, 
an  elaborate  analysis  is  no  part  of  the 
biographer's  business.      The  chemical 
resolution  of  a  diamond  into  its  compo- 
nent parts  does  not  enhance  the  dia- 
mond's brilliance,  and  no    poem     be- 
comes more  easily  intelligible  because 
you  are  told  that  its  author  was  wont 
to  fortify  his  absinthe  with  white  wine. 
In  truth,  the  greater  the  artist  the  more 
resolutely  is  he  separate  from  his  work; 
his  own  virtue  may  find  expression  in 
the  presentment  of     vice;    or,     being 
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vicious,  he  may  sing  a  reverential 
poem  to  the  Virgin.  In  either  case  it  Is 
a  sure  means  of  confusion  to  illustrate 
his  achievement  by  a  chance  in- 
trigue, and  some  other  excuse  must  be 
found  for  the  zeal  of  discovery. 

Is  it,  then,  oat  of  respect  that  secrets 
are    divulged?   Hardly;    respect    does 
not  show  itself  in  the  wanton  adver- 
tisement of  unimportant  frailty,  in  the 
reckless  publication  of    letters    which 
the  writer  would  have  given  his  hand 
to  suppress.    If  the  thousands  who  as- 
sume a  fervent  interest  in  the  love  af- 
fairs of  Shelley  or  Musset  were  sincere 
in  their  respect,     they     would    avoid 
eavesdropping  and  devote    themselves 
to  the  study  of  the  poet's  works.    Nor 
is  the  lust  of  truth  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  these  chafferers  in  private  scandal. 
The  result  of  their  research     Is,    and 
must  ever  be,  falsification.    Their  zeal 
and  energy  are  of  no  account,  since  the 
more  they  collect  the  more  helpless  be- 
comes their  confusion.    They  set  their 
idol  in  a  hideous  light,  and  perforce 
destroy  the  proportion  of  his    career. 
Having  crowded  a  brief  year  with  in- 
glorious strife,  they  leave    a     decade 
blank,  and  so  provide  a  perfect  oppor- 
tunity to  mislead  the  envious.      Mus- 
set's  life  is  focussed  (so  to  say)  in  his 
sojourn  at  Venice.      He  goes  down  to 
posterity  as  the  lover  of  George  Sand, 
and  the  facts  that  he  parted  from  his 
Leila,  and  that  he  wrote    plays     and 
novels  and  poems,  do  not    touch    the 
common  imagination.      "I  tell  you  he 
was  In  love  with  George  Sand,"  says 
the  student  of  literature,  and  there's  an 
end  of  it.    Above  all  the  authority  of 
letters  is  suspect.    Printed  long  after 
the  occasion   which     prompted     their 
composition,  read  with    the   cold    eye 
which  takes  no  account  of  the  preced- 
ing tumult  and  excitement,  they  lose 
the  meaning  which  once    was     theirs 
and  become  the  easiest  instrument  of 
falsehood  and  distortion.    It     is     idle, 
therefore,  to  attribute  the  modern  mad- 
ness for  biography  to    knowledge,    or 
loyalty,  or  truth.    It  is  not  by  the  heed- 
less accumulations  of  biography's  raw 
material   that  truth   is  established   or 
art  is  prospered.    It  Is  only  the  general 
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curiosity  which  prompts  the  opening  of 
drawers  and  the  glance  over  the  shoul- 
der that  demands  satisfaction,  and  sat- 
isfaction it  finds  in  half -digested  me- 
moirs and  unselected  correspondence. 

Biography,  none  the  less,  is  the 
most  delicate  of  the  arts,  and  its  very 
delicacy  renders  interesting  some  defi- 
nition of  its  limits.  But  the  definition 
is  difficult,  because  it  must  be  framed 
with  an  equal  regard  to  art  and  to  be- 
havior. If  the  subject  exacts  a  frank 
and  free  discussion  of  his  foibles,  his 
biographer  is  guarded  against  re- 
proach, and  succeeds  or  fails  merely  by 
his  workmanship.  Carlyle,  for  in- 
stance, desired  an  open  exposition  of 
his  life,  and  it  is  hypocrisy  to  condemn 
Froude  on  any  other  Jhan  an  aesthetic 
ground.  So,  also,  memoirs  are  exempt 
from  the  censorship  of  manners. 
Every  writer  is  justified  in  taking  his 
own  life  as  the  material  of  his  art,  and 
Pepys  no  less  than  Saint-Simon  may  be 
credited  with  a  perfect  masterpiece. 

Byron,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  the 
reverse  of  the  medal.  His  strength 
and  weakness  alike  demand  descrip- 
tion. He  represented  not  only  the  po- 
etry but  the  character  of  his  age,  and 
so  openly  was  his  life  given  to  the  pub- 
lic that  his  smallest  action  was  criti- 
cised by  thousands  who  knew  him  noc. 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  social  problem  made 
concrete,  even  in  his  lifetime,  and  thus 
he  anticipated  the  vogue  of  Shelley. 
For  him  a  frank  biography  is  not  an 
indiscretion;  it  is  the  necessary  re- 
sponse to  past  libels.  That  he  felt  this 
necessity  is  evident  from  the  studied 
memoir  composed  by  himself  and  most 
treacherously  destroyed  by  Moore, 
whose  sin  upon  the  side  of  caution  is 
less  easily  pardoned  than  the  clumsiest 
revelation.  Moreover  Byron  lived  a 
life  of  energy  and  action  outside  his 
poetry,  and  his  adventures  are  admi- 
rably characteristic  of  his  romantic 
epoch.  So  that  not  only  is  his  career 
memorable  for  its  fancy  and  excite- 
ment, but  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  atone  for  the  heedless  crime  of 
Moore.  This  truth  has  been  realized 
by  Mr.  Henley,  Byron's  latest  editor, 
who  has  undertaken  in  his  commentary 


no  less  a  task  than  the  portraiture  of 
Byron's  "dissolute  yet  bigoted"  con- 
temporaries. 

The  irresponsible  biographer,  then, 
must  pass  before  this  double  tribunal, 
nor  can  he  be  acquitted  until  he  satisfy 
it  that  his  performance  is  excellent  on 
both  counts.  He  must  prove  first  that 
he  is  guiltless  of  indiscretion,  that  he 
has  betrayed  no  secret  which  his  hero 
(or  his  victim)  would  have  chosen  to 
keep.  He  must  exercise  to  the  dead 
the  same  courtesy  and  reticence  whicn 
he  owes  to  the  living,  and  from  this 
prime  duty  no  ingenuity  shall  absolve 
him.  It  is  irrelevant  to  plead  love  0£ 
truth  in  excuse  for  betrayal,  since 
truth  (were  it  possible)  is  not  of  su- 
preme value,  and  since  truth  which  is 
half  told  (and  it  is  seldom  wholly  told 
outside  heaven)  is  indistinguishable 
from  malice  or  falsehood.  And  then 
he  must  prove  that  he  has  fulfilled  the 
aesthetic  aim  of  biography,  which  is 
portraiture  with  a  retrospect.  He 
must  prove  that  he  is  capable  of  sup- 
pressing his  documents,  and  catching 
from  a  thousand  letters  a  vivid,  sepa- 
rate impression.  For  literature  trans- 
mutes experience,  and  takes  no  account 
of  unimportant  facts,  and,  alas!  it  is 
the  workman's  habit  to  sweep  his  raw 
material  into  a  heap  and  call  it  biog- 
raphy. 

The  man  of  genius  is  above  and  be- 
yond criticism;  he  Is  exempt  from  pun- 
ishment, and  enjoys  the  free  and  un- 
disputed privilege  of  law-breaking. 
BoswelTs  "Life  of  Johnson"  is  magnifi- 
cent, because  for  once  in  the  worlds 
history  genius  seized  its  opportunity 
with  single-hearted  devotion.  The  re- 
sult is  obtained  by  the  most  laborious 
method.  The  general  impression  is 
contrived  by  an  infinitude  of  details, 
which  in  less  skilful  hands  would  Inev- 
itably have  destroyed  the  portrait.  But 
Boswell  escaped  triumphantly  from  the 
failure  which  had  awaited  a  man  of 
lesser  talent,  and  his  book  remains  a 
masterpiece  not  only  of  biography  but 
of  literature.  So  also  Lockhart  defies 
censure;  yet  his  example  Is  not  for  the 
herd,  since  to  few  men  Is  given  the  tact 
or  the  occasion  which  carried  his  "Life 
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of  Scott"  to  perfection.  These  two 
transcend  the  rules  of  art,  but  for  the 
rest  the  biographer's  first  necessity  is 
invention  rather  than  knowledge.  If 
he  would  make  a  finished  portrait  of  a 
great  man,  he  must  treat  him  as  he 
would  treat  the  hero  of  a  romance;  he 
must  imagine  the  style  and  habit 
wherein  he  lived.  He  must  fill  in  a 
thousand  blanks  from  an  intuitive 
sympathy;  should  he  use  documents  in 
his  study  he  must  suppress  them  in  his 
work,  or  pass  them  by  with  a  hint; 
thus  only  will  he  arrive  at  a  consistent 
picture,  and  if  he  start  from  an  intelli- 
gent point  of  view  he  is  at  least  likely 
to  approach  the  truth. 

A  quick  understanding  may  divine 
what  a  thousand  unpublished  letters 
would  only  obscure.  When  Mr.  Pater 
drew  his  imaginary  portrait  of  Wat- 
teau  he  excluded  from  the  perfected 
work  all  the  sketches  and  experiments 
which  had  aided  its  composition. 
There  was  no  parade  of  knowledge  or 
research,  and  such  research  as  discov- 
ered the  quality  of  the  artist  was  held 
severely  in  reserve.  This,  then,  is  the 
ideal  of  biography;  an  imagined  por- 
trait stripped  of  all  that  is  unessential, 
into  which  no  detail  is  introduced 
without  a  deliberate  choice  and  a  def- 
inite intention.  Thus  it  were  possible 
to  write  a  veritable  biography  of 
Shakespeare  or  of  Homer.  There  is  no 
need  to  illustrate  their  work  from  the 
casually  gathered  episodes  of  their  ca- 
reer; it  is  in  their  work  that  you  will 
find  the  best  and  truest  commentary 
upon  their  life,  various  as  the  moods  of 
poetry  and  intimate  as  the  most  fa- 
miliar lines.  Here  are  no  facts  to 
prejudice  the  judgment,  no  shameful 
revelations  to  cast  ridicule  upon  the 
great.  If  Homer  were  unhappy  in  love 
we  know  it  not,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
his  birthplace  will  hardly  be  deemed 
disgraceful  even  by  those  for  whom  lit- 
erature is  a  means  of  interviewing  the 
dead.  Shakespeare  is  less  fortunate, 
since  perversity  has  fixed  more  than 
one  scandal  upon  him.  Yet  ignorance 
prevails,  and  it  is  no  paradox  to  say 
that  we  know  more  of  Homer  and 
Shakespeare  because  they  are  less  be- 


smirched with  falsehood  than  of  those 
whose  misdeeds  were  notorious  fifty 
years  ago.  But  the  industrious  persist 
in  the  collection  of  documents,  and 
would  make  biography  perform  the 
duty  of  the  archives.  And  if  you  are 
in  doubt  as  to  their  motive  here  is  M. 
Jules  Lemaltre  to  enlighten  you— M. 
Jules  Lemattre,  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy and  a  promising  victim  to  the  bio- 
graphical zeal  of  the  next  generation. 
44  Without  the  publication  of  intimate 
correspondence,"  says  he,  "the  immor- 
tality of  the  dead  would  be  somewhat 
lethargic,  for  we  have  not  the  leisure 
to  read  their  works  every  morning." 
And  so,  with  the  encouragement  of  "in- 
timate correspondence,"  Alfred  de 
Musset  and  George  Sand  are  involve- 1 
in  two  posthumous  lawsuits,  and  are 
compelled  to  masquerade  every  night 
at  a  music-hall  in  a  brand  new  bailee 
pantomime  entitled  "Les  Amoureux  ue 
Venise."    Such  is  immortality! 

Charles  Whiblby. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
HENRY  DRUMMOND. 

.  Professor  Drummond's  influence  on 
his  contemporaries  is  not  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  sale  of  his  books,  great  as 
that  has  been.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  living  novelist  has  had  so 
many  readers,  and  perhaps  no  living 
writer  has  been  so  eagerly  followed  and 
so  keenly  discussed  on  the  Continent 
and  in  America.  For  some  reason, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  assign,  many  who 
exercise  great  influence  at  home  are  not 
appreciated  elsewhere.  It  has  been 
said,  for  example,  that  no  book  of  Rus- 
kin's  has  ever  been  translated  into  a 
Continental  language,  and  though  such 
a  negative  is  obviously  dangerous,  it  is 
true  that  Ruskin  has  not  been  to  Europe 
what  he  has  been  to  England.  But 
Professor  Drummond  had  the  widest 
vogue  from  Norway  to  Germany. 
There  was  a  time  when  scarcely  a  week 
passed  in  Germany  without  the  publica- 
tion of  a  book  or  pamphlet  in  which  his 
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views  were  canvassed.  In  Scandinavia, 
perhaps,  no  other  living  Englishman 
was  so  widely  known.  In  every  part  of 
America  his  books  had  an  extraordinary 
circulation.  This  influence  reached  all 
classes.  It  was  strong  among  scientific 
men,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  con- 
trary. Among  such  men  as  Yon  Moltke, 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  and  others  belong- 
ing to  the  governing  class,  it  was 
stronger  still.  It  penetrated  to  every 
section  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  far 
beyond  these  limits.  Still,  when  this  is 
said,  it  remains  true  that  his  deepest  in- 
fluence  was  personal  and  hidden.  In 
the  long  series  of  addresses  he  delivered 
all  over  the  world  he  brought  about 
what  may  at  least  be  called  a  crisis  in 
the  lives  of  innumerable  hearers.  He 
received,  I  venture  to  say,  more  of  the 
confidences  of  people  untouched  by  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  Church  than  any 
other  man  of  his  time.  Men  and  women 
came  to  him  in  their  deepest  and  bitter- 
est perplexities.  To  such  he  was  acces- 
sible, and  both  by  personal  interviews 
and  by  correspondence,  gave  such  help 
as  he  could.  He  was  an  ideal  confessor. 
No  story  of  failure  daunted  or  surprised 
him.  For  every  one  he  had  a  message 
of  hope;  and,  while  the  warm  friend 
or  a  chosen  circle  and  acutely  respon- 
sive to  their  kindness,  he  did  not  seem 
to  lean  upon  his  friends.  He  himself 
did  not  ask  for  sympathy,  and  did  not 
seem  to  need  it.  The  innermost  secrets 
of  his  life  were  between  himself  and 
his  Saviour.  While  frank  and  at  times 
even  communicative,  he  had  nothing  to 
say  about  himself,  or  about  those  who 
had  trusted  him.  There  are  multitudes 
who  owed  to  Henry  Drummond  all  that 
one  man  can  owe  to  another,  and  who 
felt  such  a  thrill  pass  through  them  at 
the  news  of  his  death  as  they  can  never 
experience  again. 

Henry  Drummond  was  born  at  Stir- 
ling in  1851.  He  was  surrounded  from 
the  first  by  powerful  religious  influ- 
ences of  the  evangelistic  kind.  His 
uncle,  Mr.  Peter  Drummond,  was  the 
'  founder  of  what  is  known  as  the  Stir- 
ling Tract  enterprise,  through  which 
many  millions  of  small  religious  publi- 
cations have    been    circulated  through 


the  world.  As  a  child  he  was  remark- 
able for  his  sunny  disposition  and  his 
sweet  temper,  while  the  religiousness  of 
his  nature  made  itself  manifest  at  an 
early  period.  I  do  not  gather,  however, 
tnat  there  were  many  auguries  of  his 
future  distinction.  He  was  thought  to 
be  somewhat  desultory  and  independent 
in  his  work.  In  due  course  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  in 
science,  but  in  nothing  else.  He  gained, 
I  believe,  the  medal  in  the  geology  class. 
But,  like  many  students  who  do  not  go 
in  tor  honors,  he  was  anything  but  idle. 
He  tells  us  himself  that  he  began  to 
form  a  library,  his  first  purchase  being 
a  volume  of  extracts  from  Ruskin's 
works.  Ruskin  taught  him  to  see  the 
world  as  it  is,  and  it  soon  became  a  new 
world  to  him,  full  of  charm  and  loveli- 
ness. He  learned  to  linger  beside  the 
ploughed  field,  and  revel  in  the  affluence 
of  color  and  shade  which  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  newly  turned  furrows,  and 
to  gaze  in  wonder  at  the  liquid  amber  of 
the  two  feet  of  air  above  the  brown 
earth.  Next  to  Ruskin  he  put  Emerson, 
who  all  his  life  powerfully  affected  both 
his  teaching  and  his  style.  Differing  as 
tney  did  in  many  ways,  they  were  alike 
in  being  optimists  with  a  high  and  noble 
conception  of  good,  but  with  no  corre- 
spondingly definite  conception  of  evil. 
Mr.  Henry  James  says  that  Emerson's 
genius  had  a  singular  thinness,  an  al- 
most touching  lightness,  sparseness, 
and  transparency  about  it.  And  the 
same  was  true,  in  a  measure,  of  Drum- 
mond's.  The  religious  writers  who  at- 
tracted him  were  Channing  and  F.  W. 
Robertson.  Channing  taught  him  to 
believe  in  God,  the  good  and  gracious 
Sovereign  of  all  things.  From  Robert- 
son he  learned  that  God  is  human,  and 
that  we  may  have  fellowship  with  him 
because  he  sympathizes  with  us.  It  is 
well  known  that  Robertson  himself  was 
a  warm  admirer  of  Channing.  The 
parallels  between  Robertson  and  Chan- 
ning in  thought,  and  even  in  words, 
have  never  been  properly  drawn  out. 
It  would  be  a  gross  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  contact  with  Robertson  and 
Channing  was  the  beginning  of  Drum- 
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mond's  religious  life.  But  it  was 
through  them,  and  it  was  at  that  period 
of  his  studentship,  that  he  began  to  take 
possession  for  himself  of  Christian 
truth.  And  it  was  a  great  secret  of  his 
power  that  he  preached  nothing  except 
what  had  personally  come  home  to  him 
and  had  entered  into  his  heart  of  hearts. 
His  attitude  to  much  of  the  theology  in 
which  he  was  taught  was  that  not  of 
denial,  but  of  respectful  distance.  He 
might  have  come  later  on  to  appropriate 
it  and  preach  it,  but  the  appropriation 
would  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
preaching.  His  mind  was  always  re- 
ceptive. Like  Emerson,  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent listener.  He  stood  always  in  a 
position  of  hopeful  expectancy,  and 
regarded  each  delivery  of  a  personal 
view  as  a  new  fact  to  be  estimated  on  its 
merits.  I  may  add  that  he  was  a  warm 
admirer  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton,  and 
thought  his  essay  on  Goethe  the  best 
critical  piece  of  the  century.  He  used 
to  say  that,  like  Mr.  Hutton,  he  could 
sympathize  with  every  Church  but  the 
Hard  Church. 

After  completing  his  university  course 
he  went  to  the  New  College,  Edinburgh, 
to  be  trained  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Free  Church.  The  time  was  critical. 
The  Free  Church  had  been  founded  in 
a  time  of  intense  evangelical  faith  and 
passion.  It  was  a  visible  sign  of  the 
reaction  against  Moderatism.  The 
Moderates  had  done  great  service  to 
literature,  but  their  sermons  were  favor- 
ably represented  by  the  solemn  fudge 
of  Blair.  James  Macdonell,  the  bril- 
liant Times  leader-writer,  who  carefully 
observed  from  the  position  of  an  out- 
sider the  ecclesiastical  life  of  his  coun- 
trymen, said  that  the  Moderate  leaders 
deliberately  set  themselves  to  the  task 
of  stripping  Scotch  Presbyterianism 
free  from  provincialism,  and  so  trium- 
phant were  they  that  most  of  their  ser- 
mons might  have  been  preached  in  a 
heathen  temple  as  fitly  as  in  St.  Giles. 
They  taught  the  moral  law  with  polite- 
ness; they  made  philosophy  the  hand- 
maid of  Christianity  with  well-bred 
moderation,  and  they  so  handled  the 
grimmer  tenets  of  Calvinism  as  to  hurt 
no  susceptibilities.    The  storm  of  the 


Disruption  blew  away  the  old  Moder- 
ates from  their  place  of  power,  and  men 
like  Chalmers,  Cunningnam,  Candlish, 
Welsh,  Guthrie,  Begg,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Evangelicals,  more  than 
filled  their  place.  The  obvious  danger 
was  that  the  Free  Church  should  be- 
come the  home  of  bigotry  and  obscu- 
rantism. This  danger  was  not  so  great 
at  first  There  was  a  lull  In  critical  and 
theological  discussion,  and  men  were 
sure  of  their  ground.  The  large  and 
generous  spirit  of  Chalmers  impressed 
itself  on  the  Church  of  which  he  was  the 
main  founder,  and  the  desire  to  assert 
the  influence  of  religion  in  science  and 
literature  in  all  the  field  of  knowledge 
was  shown  from  the  beginning.  For  ex- 
ample, the  North  British  Revietc  was  the 
organ  of  the  Free  Church,  and  did  not 
stand  much  behind  the  Edinburgh  and 
the  Quarterly  either  in  the  ability  of  its 
articles  or  in  the  distinction  of  many  of 
its  contributors.  But  especially  the 
Free  Church  showed  its  wisdom  by 
founding  theological  seminaries,  and 
filling  their  chairs  with  its  best  men.  A 
professorship  of  divinity  was  held  to 
be  a  higher  position  than  the  pastorate 
of  any  pulpit.  As  time  went  on,  how- 
ever, ana  as  the  tenets  of  the  West- 
minster Evangelicalism  were  more  and 
more  formidably  assailed,  the  Free 
Church  came  in  danger  of  surrendering 
its  intellectual  life.  The  whisper  of 
heresy  would  have  damaged  a  minister 
as  effectually  as  a  grave  moral  charge. 
Independent  thought  was  impatiently 
and  angrily  suppressed.  Macdonell 
said,  writing  In  the  Spectator  in  1874, 
tnat  the  Free  Church  was  being  intel- 
lectually starved,  and  he  pointed  out 
that  the  Established  Church  was  gain- 
ing ground  under  the  leadership  of  such 
men  as  Principal  Tulloch  and  Dr.  Wal- 
lace, who  in  a  sense  represented  the  old 
Moderates,  though  they  were  as  differ- 
ent from  them  as  this  age  is  from  the 
last.  The  Free  Church  was  apparently 
refusing  to  shape  the  dogmas  of  tradi- 
tional Christianity  in  such  a  way  as  to 
meet  the  subtle  intellectual  and  moral 
demands  of  an  essentially  scientific  age. 
There  was  an  apparent  unanimity  in  the 
Free  Church,  but  it  was  much  more 
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apparent  than  real.  For  one  thing,  the 
teaching  of  some  of  the  professors  had 
been  producing  its  influence.  Dr.  A.  B. 
Davidson,  the  recognized  master  of  Old 
Testament  learning  in  this  country,  a 
man  who  joins  to  his  knowledge  im- 
agination, subtlety,  fervor,  and  a  rare 
power  of  style,  had  been  quietly  teach- 
ing the  -best  men  amongst  his  students 
that  the  old  views  of  revelation  would 
have  to  be  seriously  altered.  He  did 
not  do  this  so  much  directly  as  indi- 
rectly, and  I  think  there  was  a  period 
when  any  Free  Church  minister  who 
asserted  the  existence  of  errors  in  the 
Bible  would  have  been  summarily  de- 
posed. The  abler  students  had  been 
taking  sessions  at  Germany,  and  had 
thus  escaped  from  the  narrowness  of 
the  provincial  coterie.  They  were  inter- 
ested, some  of  them  in  literature,  some 
in  science,  some  in  philosophy.  At  the 
New  College  they  discussed  in  their 
theological  society  with  daring  and  free- 
dom the  problems  of  the  time.  A  crisis 
was  sure  to  come,  and  it  might  very  well 
have  been  a  crisis  which  would  have 
broken  the  Church  in  pieces.  That  it 
did  not  was  due  largely  to  the  influence 
of  one  man— the  American  evangelist, 
Mr.  Moody. 

In  1873  Mr.  Moody  commenced  his 
campaign  in  the  Barclay  Free  Church, 
Edinburgh.  A  few  days  before  Drum- 
mond had  read  a  paper  to  the  Theologi- 
cal Society  of  his  college  on  Spiritual 
Diagnosis,  in  which  he  maintained  that 
preaching  was  not  the  most  important 
thing,  but  that  personal  dealing  with 
those  in  anxiety  would  yielu  better  re- 
sults. In  other  words,  he  thought  that 
practical  religion  might  be  treated  as  an 
exact  science.  He  had  given  himself 
to  scientific  study  with  a  view  of  stand- 
ing for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science. 
Moody  at  once  made  a  deep  impression 
on  Edinburgh,  and  attracted  the  ablest 
students.  He  missed  in  this  country  a 
sufficient  religious  provision  for  young 
men,  and  he  thought  that  young  men 
could  best  be  moulded  by  young  men. 
With  his  keen  American  eye  he  per- 
ceived that  Drummond* was  his  best  in- 
strument, and  he  immediately  asso- 
ciated him  in  the  work.    It  nad  almost 


magical  results.    From  the  very  first 
Drummond  attracted  and  deeply  moved 
crowds,  and  the  issue  was  that  for  two 
years  he  gave  himself  to  this  work  ol 
evangelism  in  England,  in  Scotland,  and 
in  Ireland.    During  this  period  he  came 
to  know  the  life  histories  of  young  men 
in  all  classes.    He  made  himself  a  great 
speaker;  be  knew  how  to  seize  the  crit- 
ical moment,  and  his  modesty,  his  re- 
finement,    his    gentle    and    generous 
nature,  his  manliness,  and  above  all  his 
profound  conviction  won  for  him  disci- 
ples in  every  place  he  visited.    His  com- 
panions were  equally  busy  in  their  own 
lines,  and  in  this  way  the  Free  Church 
was  saved.    A  development  on  the  lines 
of  Tulloch  and  Wallace  was  impossible 
for  the  Free  Church.    Any  change  that 
might  take    place    must    conserve  the 
vigorous  evangelical  life  of  which  it  had 
been  the  home.    The  change  did  take 
place.     Robertson  Smith,  who  was  by 
far  the  first  man  of  the  circle,  won.  at 
the  sacrifice  of  his  own  position,  tolera- 
tion for  Biblical  criticism,  and  proved 
that  an  advanced  critic  might  be  a  con- 
vinced and  fervent  evangelical.    Others 
did  something,  each  in  his  own  sphere, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
effects  have  been  world-wide.    The  re- 
cent writers  of  Scottish  fiction  Barrie. 
Crockett,  and  Ian  Maclaren,  were  all 
children  of  the  Free  Church,  two  of 
them  being  ministers.    In  almost  every 
department  of  theological  science,  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  Church  his- 
tory, Free  Churchmen  have  made  con- 
tributions which  rank  with  the  most 
important  of  the  day.    It  is  but  bare 
justice  to  say  that  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  Free  Churchmen  have  done  their 
share    in    claiming    that    Christianity 
should  rule  in  all  the  fields  of  culture, 
that    the    Incarnation    hallows  every 
department    of    human    thought,  and 
activity.      No  doubt  the  claim  has  ex- 
cited some  hostility;  at  the  same  time 
the  general  public  has  rallied  in  over- 
whelming numbers  to  its  support,  and 
any  book  of  real  power  written  in  a 
Christian  spirit  has  now  an  audience 
compared   with    which    that  of   most 
secular  writers  Is  small. 
Even  at  that  time  Drummond's  evan- 
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gelisni  was  not  of  the  ordinary  type. 
When  he  had  completed  his  studies, 
after  brief  intervals  of  work  elsewhere, 
he  found  his  professional  sphere  as 
lecturer  on  natural  science  in  the  Free 
Church  College  at  Glasgow.  There  he 
came  under  the  spell  of  Dr.  Marcus 
Dods,  to  whom,  as  he  always  testified, 
he  owed  more  than  to  any  other  man. 
He  worked  in  a  mission  connected  with 
Dr.  Dods'  congregation,  and  there 
preached  the  remarkable  series  of  ad- 
dresses which  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished as  "Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
World."  The  book  appeared  in  1883, 
and  the  author  would  have  been  quite 
satisfied  with  a  circulation  of  one  thou- 
sand copies.  In  England  alone  it  has 
sold  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  copies,  while  the  American 
and  foreign  editions  are  beyond  count. 
There  is  a  natural  prejudice  against 
premature  reconciliations  between 
science  and  religion.  Many  would  say 
with  Schiller:  "Feindschaft  sei  zwi- 
schen  euch,  noch  kommt  ein  Bundniss 
zu  friihe:  Forschet-beide  getrennt,  so 
wird  die  Wahrheit  erkannt."  In  order 
to  reconcile  science  and  religion  finally 
you  must  be  prepared  to  say  what  is 
science  and  what  is  religion.  Till  that 
is  done  any  synthesis  must  be  prema- 
ture, and  any  book  containing  it  must 
in  due  time  be  superseded.  Drummond 
was  not  blind  to  this,  and  yet  he  saw 
that  something  had  to  be  a  one.  Evolu- 
tion was  becoming  more  than  a  theory- 
it  was  an  atmosphere.  Through  the 
teaching  of  evolutionists  a  subtle 
change  was  passing  over  morals,  poli- 
tics, and  religion.  Compromises  had 
been  tried  and  failed.  The  division  of 
territory  desired  by  some  was  found  to 
be  impossible.  Drummond  did  not 
begin  with  doctrine  and  work  down- 
wards to  nature.  He  ran  up  natural 
law  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  then  the 
doctrine  burst  into  view.  It  was  con- 
tended by  the  lamented  Aubrey  Moore 
that  the  proper  thing  is  to  begin  with 
doctrine.  While  Moore  would  have  ad- 
mitted that  science  cannot  be  defined, 
that  even  the  problem  of  evolution  is  one 
of  which  as  yet  we  hardly  know  the  out- 
lines, he  maintained  that  the  first  step 


was  to  begin  with  the  theology  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  that  It  was  im- 
possible to  defend  Christianity  on  the 
basis  of  anything  less  than  the  whole 
of  the  Church's  creed.  Drummond  did 
not  attempt  this.  He  declined,  for  ex- 
ample, to  consider  the  relation  of  evo- 
lution to  the  Fall  and  to  the  Pauline 
doctrine  of  redemption.  What  he  main- 
tained was  that,  if  you  begin  at  the 
natural  laws,  you  end  in  the  spiritual 
laws;  and  in  a  series  of  impressive  illus- 
trations he  brought  out  his  facts  of 
science,  some  of  the  characteristic  doc- 
trines of  Calvinism— brought  them  out 
sternly  and  undisguisedly.  By  many  of 
the  orthoaox  he  was  welcomed  as  a 
ciiampion,  but  others  could  not  acqui- 
esce in  his  assumption  of  evolution,  and 
regarded  him  as  more  dangerous  than 
an  open  foe.  The  book  was  riddled 
with  criticisms  from  every  side.  Drum- 
mond himself  never  replied  to  these,  but 
he  gave  his  approval  to  an  anonymous 
defence  which  appeared  in  the  Ex- 
positor,1 and  it  is  worth  while  recalling 
briefly  the  main  points.  (1)  rlis  critics 
rejected  his  main  position,  which  was 
not  that  the  spiritual  laws  are  analo- 
gous to  the  natural  laws,  but  that  they 
are  the  same  laws.  To  this  he  replied 
that,  if  he  had  not  shown  identity,  he 
had  done  nothing;  but  he  admitted  that 
the  application  of  natural  law  to  the 
spiritual  world  had  decided  the  neces- 
sary limits,  the  principle  not  applying 
to  those  provinces  of  the  spiritual  world 
most  remote  from  human  experience. 
He  adhered  to  the  distinction  between 
nature  and  grace,  but  he  thought  of 
grace  also  as  forming  part  of  the  divine 
whole  of  nature,  which  is  an  emanation 
from  the  recesse*s  of  the  divine  wisdom, 
power,  and  love.  (2)  His  use  of  the  law 
of  biogenesis  was  severely  attacked 
alike  from  the  scientific  and  the  reli- 
gious side.  Even  Christian  men  of 
science  thought  he  had  laid  dangerous 
stress  on  the  principle  "omne  viyum  ex 
vivo,"  and  declined  to  say  that  biogene- 
sis was  as  certain  as  gravitation.  They 
further  affirmed,  and  surely  with  rea- 
son, that  the  principle  is  not  essential 
to  faith.    From  the  religious  side  it  was 

1  Third  Series,  vol.  1. 
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urged  that  he  had  grossly  exaggerated 
the  distinction  between  the  spiritual 
man  and  the  natural  man,  and  that  he 
ignored  the  susceptibilities  or  affinities 
of  the  natural  man  for  spiritual  influ- 
ence. The  reply  was  that  he  had  as- 
serted the  capacity  for  God  very 
strongly.  "The  chamber  is  not  only 
ready  to  receive  the  new  lire  but  the 
Guest  is  expected,  and  till  He  comes  is 
missed.  Till  then  the  soul  longs  and 
yearns,  wastes  and  pines,  waving  its 
tentacles  piteously  in  the  empty  air,  or 
feeling  after  God  if  so  be  that  it  may 
find  Him."  (3)  As  for  the  charge  that 
he  could  not  reconcile  his  own  state- 
ments as  to  divine  efficiency  and  human 
responsibility,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
this  was  only  a  phase  of  the  larger 
difficulty  of  reconciling  the  exercise  of 
the  divine  will  with  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will.  What  he  maintained,  in 
common  with  Augustinian  and  Puritan 
theology,  was  that  in  every  case  of  re- 
generation there  is  an  original  interven- 
tion of  God.  (4)  The  absence  of 
reference  to  the  Atonement  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  doctrine  belonged  to  a 
region  inaccessible  to  the  new  method, 
lying  in  the  depths  of  the  Divine  Mind, 
and  only  to  be  made  known  by  revela- 
tion. (5)  The  charge  that  he  taught  the 
annihilation  of  the  unregenerate  was 
repudiated.  The  unregenerate  had  not 
fulfilled  the  conditions  of  eternal 
life;  but  that  does  not  show  that 
they  may  not  exist  through  eternity,  for 
they  exist  at  present,  although  in  Mr. 
Drummond's  sense  they  do  not  live. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the 
objections  directed  against  his  book 
applied  equally  to  every  form  of  what 
may  be  called  evangelical  Calvinism. 
But  I  think  that  the  main  impression 
produced  on  competent  judges  was  that 
the  volume,  though  written  with  bril- 
liant clearness  of  thought  and  Imagina- 
tion, and  full  of  the  Christian  spirit,  did 
not  give  their  true  place  to  personality, 
freedom,  and  conscience,  terms  against 
which  physical  science  may  even  be 
said  to  direct  its  whole  artillery,  so  far 
as  It  tries  to  depersonalize  man,  but 
terms  in  which  the  very  life  of  morality 
and   religion    is    bound    up.      Perhaps 


Drummond  himself  came  ultimately  to 
take  this  view.  In  any  case,  Matthew 
Arnold's  verdict  will  stand:  "What  is 
certain  is  that  the  author  of  the  book 
has  a  genuine  love  of  religion  and  a 
genuine  religious  experience." 

His  lectureship  in  Glasgow  was  con- 
stituted into  a  professor's  chair,  and  he 
occupied  It  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  His 
work  gave  him  considerable  freedom. 
During  a  few  months  of  the  year  he 
lectured  on  geology  and  botany,  giving 
also  scattered  discourses  on  biological 
problems  and  the  study  of  evolution. 
He  had  two  examinations  in  the  year, 
the  first,  which  he  called  the  "stupidity" 
examination,  to  test  the  men's  knowl- 
edge of  common  things,  asking  such 
questions  as,  Why  is  grass  green? 
Why  is  the  sea  salt?  Why  is  the  heaven 
blue?  What  is  a  leaf?  etc.,  etc.  After 
this  Socratic  Inquiry  he  began  his  teach- 
ing, and  examined  his  students  at  the 
end.  He  taught  in  a  class-room  that 
was  also  a  museum,  always  had  spec- 
imens before  him  while  lecturing,  and 
Introduced  his  students  to  the  use  of 
scientific  instruments,  besides  taking 
them  for  geological  excursions.  In  his 
time  of  leisure  he  travelled  very  widely. 
He  paid  three  visits  to  America,  and 
one  to  Australia.  He  also  took  the 
journey  to  Africa  commemorated  in  his 
brilliant  little  book,  "Tropical  Africa," 
a  work  in  which  his  insight,  his  power 
of  selection,  his  keen  observation,  his 
fresh  style,  and  his  charming  person- 
ality appear  to  the  utmost  advantage. 
It  was  praised  on  every  side,  though  Mr. 
Stanley  made  a  criticism  to  which 
Drummond  gave  an  effective  and  good- 
humored  retort.  During  these  journeys 
and  on  other  occasions  at  home  he  con- 
tinued his  work  of  evangelism.  He  ad- 
dressed himself  mainly  to  students  on 
whom  he  had  a  great  influence  and  for 
years  went  every  week  to  Edinburgh 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  Sunday 
evening  religious  addresses  to  univer- 
sity men.  He  was  invariably  followed 
by  crowds,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
medical  students.  He  also,  on  several 
occasions,  delivered  addresses  in  London 
to  social  and  political  leaders,  the 
audience  including  many  of  the  most 
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eminent  men  of  the  time.  The  sub- 
stance of  these  addresses  appeared  in 
bis  famous  booklets  beginning  with  the 
"Greatest  Thing  in  the  World,"  and  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  say  something  of 
their  teaching.  Mr.  Drummond  did  not 
begin  in  the  conventional  way.  He 
seemed  to  do  without  all  that,  to 
common  Christianity,  is  indispensable. 
He  approached  the  subject  so  disinter- 
estedly, with  such  an  entire  disregard 
of  its  one  presupposition,  sin,  that  many 
could  never  get  on  common  ground  with 
him.  He  entirely  omitted  thac  theology 
of  the  Gross  which  had  been  the  sub- 
stance hitherto  of  evangelistic  ad- 
dresses. Nobody  could  say  that  his 
gospel  was  "arterial"  or  "ensanguined." 
In  the  first  place,  he  had,  like  Emerson, 
a  profound  belief  in  the  powers  of  the 
human  will.  That  word  of  Spinoza 
which  has  been  called  a  text  in  the 
scriptures  of  humanity  might  have  been 
his  motto.  "He  who  desires  to  assist 
other  people  ...  in  common  conversa- 
tions will  avoid  referring  to  the  vices  of 
men,  and  will  take  care  only  sparingly 
to  speak  of  human  impotence,  while  he 
will  talk  largely  of  human  virtue  or 
power,  and  of  the  way  by  which  it  may 
be  made  perfect,  so  that  men  being 
moved,  not  by  fear  or  aversion,  but  by 
the  effect  of  Joy,  may  endeavor,  as  much 
as  they  can,  to  live  under  the  rule  of 
reason."  With  this  sentence  may  be 
coupled  its  echo  in  the  "Confessions  of 
a  Beautiful  Soul;"  "It  is  so  much  the 
more  our  duty,  not  like  the  advocate  of 
the  evil  spirit  always  to  keep  our  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  nakedness  and  weakness 
of  our  nature,  but  rather  to  seek  out  all 
those  perfections  through  which  we  can 
make  good  our  claims  to  a  likeness  to 
God."  But  along  with  this  went  a  pas- 
sionate devotion  to  Jesus  Christ.  Emer- 
son said,  "The  man  has  never  lived  who 
can  feed  us  ever."  Drummond  main- 
tained with  absolute  conviction  that 
Christ  could  for  ever  and  ever  meet  all 
the  needs  of  the  soul.  In  his  criticism  of 
"Ecce  Homo,"  Mr.  Gladstone  answered 
tne  question  whether  the  Christian 
preacher  is  ever  justified  in  delivering 
less  than  a  full  Gospel.  He  argued  that 
to  go  back  to  the  very  beginning  of 


Christianity  might  be  a  method 
eminently  suited  to  the  neeus  of  the 
present  generation.  The  ship  of  Chris- 
tianity was  overloaded,  not  perhaps  for 
fair  weather,  but  when  a  gale  came  the 
mass  strained  over  to  the  leeward. 
Drummond  asked  his  hearers  to  go 
straight  into  the  presence  of  Christ,  not 
as  he  now  presents  himself  to  us,  bear- 
ing in  his  hand  the  long  roll  of  his  con- 
quests, but  as  he  offered  himself  to  the 
Jew  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  or  in  the 
synagogue  of  Capernaum,  or  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  He  declined  to 
take  every  detail  of  the  Christianity  in 
possession  as  part  of  the  whole.  He 
denied  that  the  rejection  of  the  non- 
essential involved  parting  with  the 
essential,  and  he  strove  to  go  straight 
to  the  fountain-head  itself.  Whatever 
criticisms  may  be  passed  it  will  be 
allowed  that  few  men  in  the  century 
have  done  so  much  to  bring  their  hear- 
ers and  readers  to  the  feet  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  has  been  said  of  Carlyle  that 
the  one  living  ember  of  the  old  Puritan- 
ism that  still  burned  vividly  in  his  mind 
was  the  belief  that  honest  and  true  men 
might  find  power  in  God  to  alter  things 
with  his  whole  heart  that  men  might 
find  power  in  Christ  to  change  their 
lives. 

He  had  seven  or  eight  months  of  the 
year  at  his  disposal,  and  spent  very 
little*  of  them  in  his  beautiful  home  at 
Glasgow.  He  wandered  all  over  the 
world,  and  In  genial  human  intercourse 
made  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  rich  and 
poor.  He  was  as  much  at  home  in  ad- 
dressing a  meeting  of  working  men  as 
In  speaking  at  Grosvenor  House.  He 
had  fastidious  tastes,  was  always 
faultlessly  dressed,  and  could  appre- 
ciate the  surroundings  of  civilization. 
But  he  could  at  a  moment's  notice 
throw  them  all  off  and  be  perfectly 
happy.  As  a  traveller  In  Africa  he 
cheerfully  endured  much  privation.  He 
excelled  in  many  sports  and  was  a  good 
shot.  In  some  ways  he  was  like 
Lavengro,  and  I  will  say  that  some 
parts  of  "Lavengro"  would  be  unintel- 
ligible to  me  unless  I  had  known  Drum- 
mond. Although  he  refused  to  quarrel 
and  had  a  thoroughly  loyal  and  deeply 
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affectionate  nature,  he  was  yet  inde- 
pendent of  others.  He  never  married. 
He  never  undertook  any  work  to  which 
he  did  not  feel  himself  called.  Al- 
though he  had  the  most  tempting  offers 
from  editors,  nothing  would  induce  him 
to  write  unless  the  subject  attracted 
him,  and  even  then  he  was  unwilling. 
Although  he  had  great  facility  he  never 
presumed  upon  it.  He  wrote  brightly 
and  swiftly,  and  would  have  made  an 
excellent  journalist.  But  everything 
he  published  was  elaborated  with  the 
most  scrupulous  care.  I  have  never 
seen  manuscripts  so  carefully  revised  as 
his.  All  he  did  was  apparently  done 
with  ease,  but  there  was  immense  labor 
behind  it.  Although  in  orders  he 
neither  used  the  title  nor  the  dress  that 
go  with  them,  but  preferred  to  regard 
himself  as  a  layman.  He  had  a  deep 
sense  of  the  value  of  the  Church  and  its 
work,  but  I  think  was  not  himself  con- 
nected with  any  church,  and  never  at- 
tended public  worship  unless  he  thought 
the  preacher  had  some  message  for  him. 
He  seemed  to  be  invariably  in  good 
spirits,  and  invariably  disengaged.  He 
was  always  ready  for  any  and  every 
office  of  friendship.  It  should  be  said 
that,  though  few  men  were  more  crit- 
icised or  misconceived,  he  himself  never 
wrote  an  unkind  word  about  any  one, 
never  retaliated,  never  bore  malice,  and 
could  do  full  justice  to  the  abilities  and 
character  of  his  opponents.  I  have  just 
heard  that  he  exerted  himseii  privately 
to  secure  an  important  appointment  fot 
one  of  his  most  trenchant  critics  and 
was  successful. 

For  years  he  had  been  working 
quietly  at  his  last  and  greatest  book,  the 
"Ascent  of  Man."  The  chapters  were 
first  delivered  as  the  Lowell  Lectures  in 
Boston,  where  they  attracted  great 
crowds.  The  volume  was  published  in 
lo94,  and  though  its  sale  was  large,  ex- 
ceeding twenty  thousand  copies,  it  did 
not  command  his  old  public.  This  was 
due  very  much  to  the  obstinacy  with 
which  he  persisted  in  selling  it  at  a 
net  price,  a  proceeding  which  offended 
the  booksellers,  who  had  hoped  to  profit 
much  from  its  sale.  The  work  is  much 
the  most  important  he  has  left  us.    It 


was  an  endeavor,  as  has  been  said,  to 
engraft  an  evolutionary  sociology  and 
ethic  upon  a  biological  basis.  The 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  struggle 
of  life  leads  to  an  individualistic  sys- 
tem in  which  the  moral  side  of  nature 
has  no  place.  Professor  Drummond 
contended  that  the  currently  accepted 
tneory,  being  based  on  an  exclusive 
study  of  the  conditions  of  nutrition, 
took  account  of  only  half  the  truth, 
with  nutrition  he  associated,  as  a 
second  factor,  the  function  of  reproduc- 
tion, the  struggle  for  the  life  of  others, 
and  maintained  that  this  was  of  co- 
ordinate rank  as  a  force  in  cosmic  evo- 
lution. Though  others  had  recognized 
altruism  as  modifying  the  operation  of 
egoism,  Mr.  Drummond  did  more.  He 
tried  to  indicate  the  place  of  altruism  as 
the  outcome  of  those  processes  whereby 
the  species  is  mutiplied,  and  its  bear- 
ing on  the  evolution  of  ethics.  He  de% 
sired,  in  other  words,  a  unification  of 
concept,  the  filling  up  of  great  gulfs 
that  had  seemed  to  be  fixed.  "If  nature 
be  the  garment  of  God,  it  is  woven  with- 
out seam  throughout;  if  a  revelation  of 
God,  it  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  forever;  if  the  expression  of  his 
will,  there  is  in  it  no  variableness  nor 
shadow  of  turning."  After  sketching 
the  stages  of  the  process  of  evolution, 
physical  and  ethical,  he  develops  his 
central  idea  in  the  chapter  on  the  strug- 
gle for  the  life  of  others,  and  then  deals 
with  the  higher  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment of  altruism  as  a  modifying  factor. 
The  book  was  mercilessly  criticised,  but 
I  believe  that  no  one  has  attempted  to 
deny  the  accuracy  and  the  beauty  of  his 
scientific  descriptions.  Further,  not  a 
few  eminent  scientific  men,  like  Pro- 
fessor Gairdner  and  Professor  Mac- 
alister,  have  seen  in  it  at  least  the  germ 
out  of  which  much  may  come.  One  of 
its  severest  critics,  Dr.  Dallinger,  con- 
siders that  nature  is  non-moral,  and 
that  religion  begins  with  Christ.  No 
man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time— this 
is  what  nature  certifies.  The  only  be- 
gotten Son  of  the  Father,  he  has  de- 
clared him— this  is  the  message  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  there  are  many  religious 
minds,  and  some  scientific  minds,  con- 
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vinced,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties, 
that  natural  law  must  be  moral,  and 
very  loth  to  admit  a  hopeless  dualism 
between  the  physical  and  the  moral 
order  of  the  world.  They  say  that  the 
whole  force  ot  evolution  directs  our 
glance  forward,  and  that  its  motto  is 

With  the  publication  of  this  book 
Drummond's  career  as  a  public  teacher 
virtually  ended.  He  who  had  never 
known  an  illness,  who  apparently  had 
been  exempted  from  care  and  sorrow, 
was  prostrated  by  a  painful  and  mys- 
terious malady.  One  of  his  kind  phy. 
sicians,  Dr.  Freeland  Barbour,  informs 
me  that  Mr.  Drummond  suffered  from  a 
chronic  affection  of  the  bones.  It 
maimed  him  greatly.  He  was  laid  on 
his  back  for  more  than  a  year,  and  had 
both  arms  crippled,  so  that  reading  was 
not  a  pleasure  and  writing  almost  im- 
possible. For  a  long  time  he  suffered 
acute  pain.  It  was  then  that  some  who 
had  greatly  misconceived  him  came  to 
a  truer  judgment  of  the  man.  Those 
wno  had  often  found  the  road  rough 
had  looked  askance  at  Drummond  as  a 
spoiled  child  of  fortune,  Ignorant  of 
life's  real  meaning.  But  when  he  was 
struck  down  in  his  prime,  at  the  very 
height  of  his  happiness,  when  there  was 
appointed  for  him,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"a  waste  of  storm  and  tumult  before  he 
reached  the  shore,"  it  seemed  as  if  his 
sufferings  liberated  and  revealed  the 
forces  of  his  soul.  The  spectacle  of  his 
long  struggle  with  a  mortal  disease  was 
something  more  than  impressive. 
Those  who  saw  him  in  his  illness  saw 
that,  as  the  physical  life  flickered  low, 
the  spiritual  energy  grew.  Always  gen- 
tle and  considerate,  he  became  even 
more  careful,  more  tender,  more 
thoughtful,  more  unselfish.  He  never 
in  any  way  complained.  His  doctors 
found  it  very  difficult  to  get  him  to  talk 
of  his  illness.  It  was  strange  and  pain- 
ful, but  inspiring,  to  see  his  keenness, 
his  mental  elasticity,  his  universal  in- 
terest. Dr.  Barbour  says:  "I  have  never 
seen  pain  or  weariness  or  the  being 
obliged   to   do   nothing   more   entirely 


overcome,  treated,  in  fact,  as  if  they 
were  not.  The  end  came  suddenly  from 
failure  of  the  heart.  Those  with  him  re- 
ceived only  a  few  hours'  warning  of  his 
critical  condition."  It  was  not  like 
death.  He  lay  on  his  couch  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  passed  away  in  his 
sleep,  with  the  sun  shining  in  and  the 
birds  singing  at  the  open  window. 
There  was  no  sadness  nor  farewell.  It 
recalled  what  he  himself  said  of  a 
friend's  death,  "putting  by  the  well- 
worn  tools  without  a  sigh,  and  expect- 
ing elsewhere  better  work  to  do." 

W.  Robertson  Nicoll. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
MONARCH  OR  MONK?  A  LEGEND  OF 
TOMSK. 
Tomsk  town,  which  with  its  flve-and- 
forty  thousand  souls  still  ranks  as  sec- 
ond in  all  Siberia,  lies  in  a  province  of 
the  same  name,  the  most  populous  after 
Tobolsk.  It  may,  in  truth,  be  called  a 
gold-born  township,  for  before  1830  it 
was  little  more  than  a  Siberian  village. 
But,  in  addition  to  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  the  vicinity  about  that  date,  it 
owes  much  of  its  importance  to  its  posi- 
tion on  the  great  highroad  that  unites 
the  East  and  West.  After  eight  weary 
days  on  a  river-boat  from  Tiumen,  or 
half  as  many  in  a  tarantass  from  Kras- 
noyarsk, men  gather  hope  when  sud- 
denly Tomsk  bursts  upon  their  view. 
Part  of  the  town  is  built  on  the  edge  of 
a  high  plateau,  which,  extending  from 
the  foot  of  the  Altai  Mountains  in  the 
south,  somewhat  abruptly  descends 
about  this  latitude  to  the  lowlands  of 
the  Ob,  that  are  in  turn  continuous 
with  the  treacherous  tundra  of  tue 
north.  Part  also  is  situated  on  the 
plain  below,  wedged  Jn  between  tue 
right  bank  of  the  river  Tom,  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Ob,  and  the  bold  bluff 
above.  So,  in  approaching  the  town 
from  the  East,  the  traveller  is  unaware 
of  its  existence  until  he  well-nigh 
reaches  the  broken  brink  of  the  higher 
level;  and  it  is  this  half,  too,  with  its 
statelier  buildings,  that  first  attracts 
the  notice  of  the  river  voyager. 
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The  road  from  the  south  affords  the 
same  pleasant  surprise,  for  It  is  pnly 
when  one  stands  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tom,  awaiting  the  paddle  ferry- 
boat of  three  horse-power,  that  one  be- 
comes aware  of  the  presence  of  human 
habitations.  After  gaining  the  other 
side,  the  traveller  passes  between  two 
brick  pillars,  each  surmounted  by  the 
imperial  eagle.  These  mark  the  en* 
trance  to  the  town,  as  also  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long,  broad  street  (if  the 
rough  and  deeply  rutted  thoroughfare 
can  be  dignified  with  such  a  name)  that 
traverses  the  lower  quarter  with  a 
continual  though  gradual  ascent.  Here 
the  appearance  of  the  buildings  still  re- 
sembles that  of  a  Siberian  village,  for 
they  consist  of  two  rows  of  decrepit 
shanties,  each  with  its  little  yard  en- 
closed by  more  or  less  of  a  high 
wooden  paling.  Sometimes  these 
squalid  tenements  lack  the  power  of 
even  standing  squarely  on  their  foun- 
dations by  the  roadsMe,— probably  be- 
cause they  have  none.  But  as  you  pen- 
etrate farther,  by  degrees  all  this  is 
left  behind,  till  at  one  sharp  steep  bend 
you  pass  into  the  upper  terrace,  and 
soon  find  yourself  in  the  central 
square,  in  the  middle  of  which  stands 
the  massive  white  Troitsa  Cathedral, 
with  its  golden  bulbous  dome  attended 
by  four  cupolas  reflecting  a  pale-blue 
tint.  Opposite  its  main  entrance  is  tue 
long  white  government  building,  at  one 
corner  of  which  is  the  artistic  little 
residence  of  the  governor.  Tomsk  is  a 
strangely  unequal  town  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  for  not  only  is  it  built  on 
many  different  levels,  but  habitations 
glorious  and  mean  contrive  to  set  off 
one  another  even  in  the  more  aristo- 
cratic parts.  Towards  the  north  side 
the  irregularity  in  level  necessarily  be- 
comes more  noticeable.  The  highest 
knoll  has  been  secured  In  the  interests 
of  the  town;  from  it  rises  the  watch- 
tower  that  surmounts  the  fire-station. 
Pacing  round  the  summit  of  the  tower 
a  fireman  keeps  ceaseless  watch  ana 
warns  the  inhabitants  of  the  time  of 
day  by  sounding  out  the  hours  on  a 
harsh-toned  bell.  Here  also  one  used 
to  find  a  hotel,  where  the  lodger  who 


took  a  room  had  to  content  himself 
with  an  iron  bedstead,  mattress,  table, 
and  chair.  But  better  days  have 
dawned,  and  a  new  establishment 
opened  last  summer  will  satisfy  the 
desponding  traveller  *who  imagines 
that  he  has  left  all  comfort  west  of  the 
Urals. 

Tomsk  has  a  certain  charm.  It  is 
not  the  dull  sleepy  place  that  one  could 
well  imagine  it  to  be.  Its  noblest  edi- 
fices command  attention;  it  is  the  cen- 
tre of  a  pretty  considerable  local  trade 
— e.g.,  as  it  is  the  starting-point  of  the 
great  post-road  across  Siberia,  thou- 
sands of  tarantasses  and  other  ve- 
hicles are  built  there  yearly;  and  It  has 
"sights"  of  a  very  varied  order.  Be  the 
traveller  a  physician,  he  will  not  regret 
a  visit  to  the  hospital.  Be  he  inter- 
ested in  penology,  Tomsk  boasts  of 
three  prisons.  If  educational  matters 
attract  him,  he  will  find  some  thirty 
schools,  illustrating  a  great  diversity  of 
principles.  These,  with  the  magnifi- 
cent university  opened  in  1888,  bid  fair 
to  make  Tomsk  the  intellectual  centre 
of  Siberia.  The  University  lies  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town.  The  noble  struc- 
ture stands  off  the  road  in  a  garden, 
through  which  run  avenues  and  foot- 
paths. Beside  it  is  the  Arboretum, 
where  most  of  the  labor  is  performed 
by  women.  The  Observatory  peers 
above  the  multitude  of  shrubs  and 
trees  that  throng  the  Gardens;  from  it 
one  gets  a  charming  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  University  con- 
sists of  but  a  single  faculty— medicine 
—and  of  its  four  hundred  students  only 
some  thirty  per  cent,  are  Siberians. 
The  others  come  from  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts of  European  Russia,  and  even,  it 
is  said,  from  the  Caucasus.  But  its 
piece  de  resistance  is  the  Library, 
which  is  second  only  to  that  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Its  nucleus  consists  of  the 
private  collections  of  Count  Stroganoff, 
which  contains  amongst  other  rarities 
a  very  early  Illustrated  edition  of 
Luther's  Bible,  bearing  the  date  1565, 
a  first  edition  of  "Daphnis  and  Chloe," 
and  a  valuable  assortment  of  painted 
designs  of  exquisite  workmanship  from 
the  private  collection  of  Louis  XVI., 
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which  show  evidence  of  having  come 
originally  from  the  Vatican  at  Rome. 
There  is  also  a  very  fair  Archaeological. 
Museum,  with  a  startling  array  of  an- 
tiquities that  he  must  first  explain 
away  who  would  deny  that  Siberia  too 
has  had  her  stone,  her  bronze,  and  her 
iron  age.  Moreover,  it  was  only  In 
March  of  last  year  that  Professor 
Kastchenko  discovered  near  the  town 
some  split  mammoth  bones.  As  he 
also  found  close  at  hand  fragments  of 
charred  wood,  he  almost  seems  to  be 
justified  in  asserting  that,  this  is  not 
the  work  of  natural  forces,  but  of  man 
desirous  to  obtain  the  marrow.  Thus 
he  interestingly  suggests  the  probable 
contemporaneity  of  man  with  Elephas 
primigenius  in  these  northerly  lati- 
tudes. 

If  the  visitor  has  yet  failed  to  dis- 
cover anything  that  will  arrest  his  at- 
tention, he  can  at  least  drive  about  a 
town  where  the  isvostchiks  take  four- 
pence  for  a  course,  even  if  it  be  over 
what  are  nothing  more  than  badly  kept 
country  roads.  Perhaps  he  will  notice 
how,  in  the  construction  of  a  house, 
women  bring  up  the  carts  laden  with 
bricks,  and  transfer  them  thence  on 
broad  four-handled  trays  to  the  men, 
who  do  the  building  proper.  Or 
maybe,  if  it  is  towards  evening,  he  will 
pass  a  gang  of  convicts  returning  to 
the  local  prison  after  a  dav's  work  in 
the  town,  chatting  pleasantly  with  the 
two  or  three  warders,  who,  armed 
merely  with  revolvers,  have  been  In 
charge  of  them.  But  woe  to  the 
traveller  if  he  venture  out  to  walk  by 
night,  for  the  uncertain  gleam  from  the 
electric  lamps  does  little  to  reveal  the 
insecure  and  dangerous  wooden  pave- 
ment, whose  planks  have  been  surrep- 
titiously removed  at  many  points  to 
serve  an  infinity  of  purposes,  from  use 
as  firewood  to  repairing  crippled 
roofs. 

Nor  will  the  environment  of  Tomsk 
allure  the  stranger  much.  The  land- 
ing-stage on  the  river  is  at  a  distance 
of  three  versts  from  the  town,  and  the 
road  thither  (which  Is  on  a  par  with 
everything  of  that  description  in  the 
district)  strikes  across  an  arid  plain. 


There  also  the  new  railway-station  is 
built,  on  a  piece  of  ground  granted  by 
a  majority  of  the  town  councillors,  to 
the  great  inconvenience  of  themselves 
and  their  fellow-citizens. 

But  it  will  only  be  a  chance  if  you 
now  learn  that  you  have  not  seen 
everything.  For  Tomsk  has  still  one 
other  choice  possession,  and  her  popu- 
lace regard  it  with  reverent  eyes.  In- 
deed they  do  not  care  to  include  it 
among  the  "sights"  of  their  town;  they 
love  it,  treasure  it,  almost  conceal  it. 
If,  however,  you  ask  some  pensive 
droshky  driver  who  has  drawn  up  by 
the  side  of  the  road  (for  there  are  no 
stands,  and  the  isvostchiks  take  up  a 
position  where  they  choose)  to  bear 
you  to  "Alexander's  House,"  the  pros- 
pect of  his  modest  fare  of  twenty  ko- 
pecks tends  to  shake  his  once  firm  res- 
olution that  he  at  least  will  conduct  no 
stranger  to  gaze  with  unhallowed  eyes 
on  Tomsk's  most  holy  memory,*  and, 
although  somewhat  reluctantly,  he 
finally  yields  the  point.  Quickly  our 
driver  sought  out  the  Monasterskaya, 
and  stopped  at  the  courtyard  entrance 
of  what  was  an  imposing  house.  We 
got  out  and  entered  the  yard,  which 
was  a  scene  of  great  activity.  Some 
men  were  carrying  boxes  and  bales 
from  the  house  to  carts  in  which  stood 
sturdy  draught-horses,  while  others 
were  lading  them.  Numerous  store- 
houses and  small  sheds  were  built  ir- 
regularly round  the  yard,  and  the 
house  of  the  merchant  Khromoff  still 
seemed  to  be  the  centre  of  some  form 
of  business.  The  court  extended  to  the 
back  of  the  house,  where  the  outhouses 
partook  more  of  the  nature  of  stables 
and  cart-sheds.  When  once  you  have 
reached  the  rear  of  the  main  building, 
you  observe  on  its  other  side  a  square 
plot  of  ground  corresponding  to  the 
courtyard.  This  probably  once  formed 
a  pleasure-garden,  but  is  now  like  unto 
the  garden  of  the  sluggard.  At  least 
from  what  one  can  see  through  the  tall 
black  paling  that  now  surrounds  this 
sacred  spot,  one  would  imagine  that  no 
tidying  hand  had  touched  it  for  many 
years.  The  grass  grows  rankly  on 
what  was  once  a  lawn.    The  paths  are 
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buried  under  a  wild  waste  of  weeds. 
Some  dark  dejected  spruces  serve  to 
increase  the  gloom. 

A  woman  soon  appeared  from  a  back 
door  of  the  house,  and,  opening  a  pad- 
locked gate  in  the  paling,  allowed  us  to 
enter  the  enclosure.  She  led  the  way 
to  a  corner  of  the  square,  where  in  the 
shade  of  a  brooding  conifer  stood  what 
seemed  to  be  a  very  open  wooden  hut. 
Closer  inspection  disclosed,  however, 
that  what  had  appeared  to  be  "Alex- 
ander's House"  was  not  so  in  reality, 
but  was  merely  a  protecting  shed;  the 
real  thing  lay  inside.  The  outward 
covering  had  not  struck  one  as  being  of 
any  size;  but  this  quaint  domicile  be* 
neath,  this  maisonette,  how  insignifi- 
cant, how  humble! 

Our  guide  entered,  devoutly  crossing 
herself.  The  door  was  apparently  left 
open  without  fear— no  one  could  enter 
but  by  that  padlocked  gate,  and  the 
hut  was  well  protected  by  its  ample 
case.  One  stooped  in  crossing  the 
threshold,  which  lay  on  the  left  of  the 
front  exposure  as  you  face  the  house, 
and  thereafter  became  aware  of  a  short 
passage  that  ended  to  all  appearance 
in  a  recess.  But  off  the  right  there 
opened  the  single  chamber  of  this 
house,— the  home  of  him  whose  mem- 
ory is  still  revered. 

A  window  not  two  feet  square  ad- 
mits through  its  dull  glass  what  rays 
of  light  can  penetrate  the  thick 
branches  of  the  surrounding  trees  and 
bend  under  the  eaves  of  the  protecting 
edifice.  In  the  corner  immediately  to 
the  left  of  the  door  is  the  whitewashed 
brick  stove,  along  a  wing  of  which  is 
placed  a  plank-bed  with  pillow  to 
match.  This  is  so  arranged  that  the 
head  is  next  the  wall,  and  is  of  such  a 
breadth  that  it  takes  up  almost  all  the 
spare  room  between  the  stove  proper 
anu  the  door.  From  the  free  end  of  the 
stove  to  the  opposite  wall  extends  a 
shelf,  now  crowded  with  relics  of  the 
former  resident.  On  it  you  may  see 
some  sacred  literature,  the  cowl  and 
garments  of  an  anchorite,  cooking 
utensils  of  the  simplest  quality— china 
cups,  a  metal  teapot  curiously  enough, 
and  a    spoon.    The    wall    above    the 


bench  is  hidden  by  numerous  portraits 
of  the  great  monarch  Alexander  I., 
whom  one  imagines  to  have  been,  per- 
haps, the  special  hero  of  the  late  oc- 
cupant of  this  room,  or,  as  is  more 
likely,  the  reigning  monarch  of  his 
time.  But  these  pictures  differ  from 
those  in  any  ordinary  Russian  house  in 
this,  that  they  represent  the  emperor 
at  different  periods  of  his  life.  The  ap- 
parent design  of  this  hero-worshipper 
has  been  to  collect  as  complete  a  series 
as  possible  of  the  object  of  his  adora- 
tion. One  sketch  supposed  to  represent 
the  monarch  in  death  is  particularly 
striking,  and  you  wonder  why  there  is 
placed  alongside  of  it  the  picture  of  an 
older  man  also  in  his  last  long  sleep: 
and  as  you  gaze  at  the  two,  you  almost 
fancy  that  you  see  a  resemblance.  But 
this  is  absurd. 

The  wall  opposite  the  door  is  now  a 
mass  of  ikons  and  sacred  pictures,  but 
these  are  later  accretions.  An  altar 
stands  against  the  wall,  and  serves  as 
the  depository  for  another  group  of 
ikons,  amongst  which  are  dispersed 
candlesticks  with  dimly  burning  tapers, 
while  a  lamp  faintly  but  steadily  illu- 
mines the  regular  ikon  in  one  of  the 
far  corners  of  the  room.  In  the  op- 
posite corner  by  the  window  a  censer 
hangs,  and  the  musty  odor  of  incense 
pervades  the  cheerless  chamber.  On 
the  fourth  wall,  between  the  window 
and  the  door,  are  disposed  prints  and 
lithographs  of  a  white  haired  and 
bearded  old  man,  dressed  in  a  loose 
single  garment  to  which  the  modern 
dressing-gown  best  corresponds.  He 
holds  one  hand  across  his  narrow 
chest,  and  has  shoved  the  other  care- 
lessly into  the  hempen  belt  that  gath- 
ers his  mantle  about  him.  Beneath 
one  of  the  portraits  is  the  Inscription, 
"The  Bondservant  of  God,  the  old  man 
Theodore  Kuzmitch,  who  passed  a  her- 
mit life  in  Tomsk,  and  died  in  1864  in 
the  cell  of  Khromoff." 

Such  is  the  little  house  that  the 
Tomsk  people  consider  to  be  one  of 
their  chiefest  possessions.  For  the 
history  of  the  mysterious  being  for 
whose  sake  they  venerate  it  we  are 
most  indebted  to  his  patron  the  mer- 
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chant  Khromoff,  who  built  the  cell  for 
him,  and  to  whom  alone  was  at  first 
revealed  the  secret  of  his  life.  In  the 
following  account,  which  is  largely 
drawn  from  an  abstract  of  KhromofTs 
memoirs,  some  of  the  leading  features 
in  this  extraordinary  story  are  briefly 
stated. 

Somewhere  in  the  "thirties"  an  old 
man  appeared  in  the  town  of  Tomsk. 
He  had  come  from  European  Russia 
with  a  prisoner  band,  having  been  sen- 
tenced to  exile  in  Siberia  for  vagrancy 
by  the  court  of  a  small  town  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Perm.  After  a  short  stay 
in  the  Forwarding  Prison  at  Tomsk,  he 
was  conducted  to  the  village  of  Zcrtzal, 
in  the  government  of  Tomsk,  as  his 
place  of  residence.  On  settlement  he 
gave  very  little  satisfaction  to  all  eager 
inquiries  about  his  past,  merely  stating 
that  he  had  received  twenty  strokes 
with  the  plet  for  vagrancy,  and  giving 
as  name  the  commonplace  appellation 
of  Theodore  Kuzmitch.  In  outward 
appearance  he  was  of  high  stature, 
while  his  years  might  have  been  put 
down  at  sixty.  Add  to  this  that  he  had 
a  noble  carriage,  could  with  all  truth- 
fulness be  styled  good-looking,  and 
ever  spoke  in  a  quiet  sedate  manner,  so 
that  from  the  first  his  peasant  neigh- 
bors felt  bound  to  treat  him  with 
marked  respect.  His  general  bearing 
and  manner  of  conversation  proclaimed 
him  to  be  an  educated  man,  and  not- 
withstanding the  simplicity  of  his  life 
and  speech,  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
not  a  man  of  common  origin. 

Amongst  his  fellow-villagers  was  a 
convict  who  had  reached  the  stage  of  a 
"free-command,"  and  was  employed  in 
government  works  there.  Old  Theo- 
dore took  an  interest  in  him,  and,  de- 
siring company,  shared  his  hut  with 
this  fierce  creature.  The  following 
year  the  peasantry  roused  themselves 
and  built  a  log  cabin  for  him,  in  which 
he  lived  for  over  eleven  years  a  life  of 
self-effacement,  with  a  bare  subsist- 
ence on  bread  and  water.  He  would, 
however,  make  occasional  excursions 
to  the  neighboring  villages,  where  it 
was  his  peculiar  pleasure  to  gather  the 
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children  round  him  and  teach  them 
their  letters.  Latterly,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  a  peasant  named  Latlsheff,  he 
left  Zertzal  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  Krasnorjetchinsk,  the  village  of  his 
host,  who  erected  a  special  hut  for  him, 
which  he  occupied  In  winter,  while  in 
summer  he  passed  his  time  in  the  wood 
beside  the  wood-cutters.  His  private 
property  merely  included  the  clothes 
on  his  back  and  a  few  sacred  books. 

It  was  in  the  year  1858  that,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  merchant  Khromoff, 
Kuzmitch  passed  a  winter  on  his  farm, 
about  four  versts  out  of  Tomsk.  Ulti- 
mately Khromoff  built  for  him  the  little 
domain  described  above  In  a  corner  of 
his  garden,  where  his  guest  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  years  of  his 
life  in  prayer  and  fasting. 

The  kind-hearted  merchant  had  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Kuzmitch  in 
1852.  His  curiosity  had  been  aroused 
by  the  tales  which  a  friend  recounted 
to  him  about  the  aged  hermit,  and  hav- 
ing occasion  to  pass  through  the  village 
of  Krasnorjetchinsk,  he  resolved  to 
seek  him  out.  This  was  in  the  summer 
time,  and  Kuzmitch  was  as  usual  with 
the  wood-fellers,  sharing  a  modest  lit- 
tle home  with  his  peasant  host.  Their 
dwelling  was  situated  at  a  distance  of 
two  versts  from  the  village  that  formed 
the  centre  of  operations  for  those  who 
were  at  work  and  it  lay  on  the  bank  of 
a  rivulet.  Khromoff  relates  how  he  ar- 
rived at  the  cell,  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  entered,  as  the  door  stood 
open.  He  saluted  the  white-haired  in- 
mate, who,  in  true  Russian  style,  de- 
manded of  him  whence  he  had  come 
and  whither  he  was  bound.  "I  come 
from  Tomsk,  and  go  to  Yeneseisk  on 
matters  connected  with  gold-mining," 
answered  the  merchant.  To  his  sur- 
prise his  interrogator  would  not  let  the 
subject  drop,  but  talked  long  on  the 
gold  industry,,  finally  exclaiming, 
"Vainly  you  are  occupied  with  the  gold 
industry,  for  without  it  God  will  sus- 
tain you."  Khromoff  was  fascinated 
by  his  new  acquaintance,  and  used  to 
pay  him  a  short  visit  each  time  he 
passed  that  way.  But  on  whatever 
themes  they  discoursed— and  they  were 
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varied— the  old  man  always  returned 
to  this  maxim,  "Do  not  endeavor  to  dls< 
cover  the  mines;  thou  hast  enough,  and 
Another  will  provide." 

In  1859,  while  resident  on  KhromolFs 
country  estate,  Kuzmitch  took  seri- 
ously ill,  and  his  host,  thinking  that  it 
was  high  time  he  learned  something 
about  his  mysterious  guest,  asked  him 
on  several  occasions  if  he  would  not 
disclose  his  identity.  (But  the  reply,  if 
continually  the  same,  was  at  least  de- 
cided: "No;  that  cannot  be  revealed— 
never." 

His  illness  was  of  a  somewhat  seri- 
ous nature,  and  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  those  who  were  anxious 
about  him  could  persuade  him  to  take 
anything  beyond  his  accustomed  bread 
and  water.  Khromoff  remarks  how 
during  this  time  he  observed  that  the 
knees  of  the  anchorite  were  covered 
with  excrescences,  tue  result  of  persist- 
ence in  a  kneeling  posture  during 
prayer,  and  it  was  difficult  to  know  to 
what  extent  he  suffered,  as  he  kept  so 
very  much  to  himself.  He  exercised 
great  care  in  the  selection  of  his  visit- 
ors, and  when  later  he  was  restored  to 
some  measure  of  health,  he  never  left 
his  cell  except  to  enter  a  church.  If  he 
ever  referred  to  his  vagrant  life  or 
journey  to  Siberia  it -was  only  to  speak 
in  the  kindest  terms  of  his  fellow- 
prisoners  as  also  to  eulogize  the  treat- 
ment that  he  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  convoy  soldiers  and  in  short 
from  all  who  had  had  anything  to  do 
with  him.  It  seems  that  he  now  re- 
moved for  a  change  to  a  Cossack  vil- 
lage not  far  off,  and  lived  in  the  house 
of  one  of  the  inhabitants.  He  had, 
however,  a  renewal  of  his  old  trouble, 
and  not  being  perfectly  happy  in  his 
new  quarters,  was  quite  ready,  even  in 
his  weak  state  of  health,  to  accept  an 
invitation  from  Khromoff  to  stay  with 
him  in  Tomsk.  Knowing  how  matters 
stood,  the  worthy  merchant  went  him- 
self to  bring  his  friend  to  town;  this 
was  in  1863.  Kuzmitch,  fearing  that 
there  might  be  some  well-intentioned 
effort  made  to  keep  him  in  the  Cossack 
village,  resolved  not  to  disclose  his 
plan  of  leaving  till  the  last     moment, 


when  he  engaged  in  quiet  conversation 
with  his  host,  and  explained  to  him 
very  shortly  the  reasons  for  his  sudden 
departure.  This  device  was  successful, 
and  during  the  time  spent  in  arranging 
him  and  Khromoff  comfortably  in  the 
tatter's  tarantass,  the  whole  village 
came  out  to  see  him  off.  In  return 
Kuzmitch  merely  said,  "I  thank  you 
for  everything  you  have  done  for  me." 
The  journey  was  taken  slowly,  and 
it  was  only  after  a  couple  of  days  that 
the  party  eventually  arrived  at  their 
destination.  Khromoff,  who  was  much 
affected  by  the  low  state  of  his  friend's 
health,  desired  to  pass  the  first  night 
with  him  in  the  little  wooden  house 
which  he  had  prepared  for  him.  He  re- 
lates that  the  old  man  spent  much  of 
the  night  in  prayer,  and  that  he  could 
repeatedly  catch  the  words,  "I  thank 
Thee."  He  was  roused  at  five  A.M.  by 
the  patient,  who  said  that  he  felt  bet- 
ter, adding  that  the  cause  of  the  im- 
provement was  a  vision  that  he  had 
seen  in  the  night-watches.  His  look 
seemed  to  be  keener  and  his  conversa- 
tion brighter,  and  Khromoff  hoped  that 
perhaps  he  might  still  live.  On  the 
morning  of  the  twentieth  of  January, 
as  Khromoff  was  leaving  for  his  busi- 
ness, he  asked  that  the  old  man  would 
bless  him.  "Nay,  rather,"  said  he, 
"bless  me."  In  the  course  of  the  day 
the  merchant  ran  over  several  times 
from  his  office,  but  did  not  speak  much 
with  Kuzmitch,  who  was  lying  on  his 
hard  bed,  with  his  face  to  the  stove. 
In  the  afternoon  Khromoff  had  occa- 
sion to  go  a  short  distance  out  of  town 
on  some  business  affair,  but  was  soon 
hastily  summoned  by  his  nephew,  who 
reported  that  the  aged  sufferer  had 
suddenly  become  worse,  and  might  at 
any  moment  pass  away.  Khromoff  re- 
turned home  at  once,  and  on  arrival 
found  the  little  cell  crowded  with  anx- 
ious friends  who  had  come  to  make  in- 
quiries, having  heard  of  the  serious 
turn  matters  had  taken.  Kuzmitch 
was  tossing  restlessly  about,  now  lying 
on  one  side,  now  on  the  other,  but  say- 
ing nothing.  KhromofTs  wife  sat  by 
him,  powerless  to  give  relief.  He  suf- 
fered, like  an  infant,  In  silence,  and  his 
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only  action  was  to    continually    make 
the  sign  of  the  cross. 

About  nine  P.M.  the  visitors  de- 
parted, and  Khromoff  was  left  alone 
with  the  old  man.  He  asked  to  be  raised 
in  his  bed.  He  sat  up  for  a  little,  but 
evidently  had  not  strength  for  the  ex- 
ertion, for  he  fell  back,  and  requested 
to  be  laid  on  his  left  side.  He  lay  for 
a  little  while  in  this  posture,  and  then 
suddenly  turned  on  his  back.  Khroni* 
off  noticed  a  distinct  change  in  his 
.  eyes,  and  sent  for  wax-candles,  for  the 
end  was  not  far  off.  Kuzmitch  once 
again  asked  his  benefactor  to  lay  him 
on  his  right  side,  and  for  a  moment  he 
seemed  to  find  satisfaction  in  weakly 
clasping  the  merchant's  hand.  Then 
came  a  short  sharp  struggle  with  the 
last  enemy,  a  single  long-drawn  sigh, 
and  Khromoff  was  left  alone.  "Quietly 
and  peacefully,  without  a  moan,  died 
the  servant  of  -God;  his  right  hand 
grasped  a  crucifix,  and  his  left  hand 
lay  upon  it  We  wept  for  our  father, 
the  man  of  prayer  and  our  instructor, 
and  then  proceeded  to  prepare  his 
body  for  interment.  So  runs  the  un- 
varnished narrative. 

We  learn  also  that  they  dressed  the 
body  in  a  "new  white  shirt,"  but  did 
not  employ  that  upper  garment  already 
described  as  having  a  resemblance  to 
a  dressing-gown,  and  for  this  reason. 
While  Theodore  was  still  alive, 
Madame  Khromoff  once  asked  him  in 
the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  with  refer- 
ence to  his  usual  attire,  "Father,  in  the 
event  of  death,  shalt  thou  be  clothed 
in  that  black  dressing  gown?"  "Nay," 
he  replied;  "I  am  no  monk."  And 
Khromoff  carried  out  his  wish  the  more 
readily,  as  he  well  knew  the  surpassing 
humility  of  his  strange  guest. 
"Friend,"  he  had  said  to  him  once,  "I 
am  not  great"  These  two  incidents 
have  their  interest,  In  that  they  are 
two  of  the  few  instances  on  which  Kuz- 
mitch ever  referred  to  himself. 

His  body  was  carefully  deposited  in 
a  chaste  coffin  of  cedar-wood,  and  by 
bis  wish,  his  grave  is  in  the  monastery 
at  Tomsk.  There  was  a  large  assem- 
blage gathered  on  the  23d  January  to 
witness  the  last  rites  and  to  do  honor 


to  this  well-loved  saint.  The  Archi- 
mandrite addressed  a  few  words  to 
the  crowd,  in  which  he  briefly  alluded 
to  the  suffering  life  of  their  late  friend, 
as  also  to  his  travels,  for  this  side  of 
the  old  man's  life  had  exercised  a 
strong  fascination  over  the  populace. 

It  seems,  then,  that  with  one  impor- 
tant exception  Theodore  Kuzmitch,  as 
he  chose  to  call  himself,  spoke  to  no 
one  on  the  subject  of  his  origin,  nor 
ever  dropped  hints  as  to  his  identity, 
except  occasionally  of  a  negative  kind. 
It  was  his  secret,  and  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  he  would  carry  it  with  him  to  the 
grave.  On  one  occasion,  Madame 
Khromoff,  somewhat  exasperated  at  his 
reticence  on  this  topic,  said,  "Father, 
dear,  disclose  to  me  at  least  the  name 
of  thy  guardian  angel."  "That  God 
knows,"  was  his  quiet  reply,  and  more 
than  this  he  would  confide  to  no  one. 

It  was  only  natural  that  round  the 
story  of  the  life  of  such  an  unusual 
personage  should    cluster    a     tangled 
growth  of     fanciful    and     far-fetched 
tales.    He  was  popularly  credited  with 
a  marvellous  power  of  foresight,  which 
was  probably  nothing  more,  as  is  often 
the  case,  than  deep  insight  into  char- 
acter.   Thus  they  say  in  all  simplicity 
that  on  one  occasion  a  priest  named  Is- 
rael, who  was  formerly  attached  to  the 
Cathedral  of  Archangel,  desired  to  see 
the  old  man  while  yet    he    was    with 
Latisheff    at    Krasnorjetchinsk.       Ho 
reached  their  humble    home    towards 
evening,  and  without    any    ceremony 
stepped  into  Kuzmltch's  room,  crossed 
himself,  and  proceeded  to  salute  him. 
The  startled  occupant,  still  sitting  on 
a  bench,    briefly  made  answer,  "Good 
day,  Father  Israel,"  and  this  "when  as 
yet  he  had  not  heard  of  him  or  his  ar- 
rival, or  named  his  name."    A  similar 
story  is  told  of  him,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  visit  which  he  received  from  a  priest 
who  belonged  to  Krasnoyarsk.      They 
are  probably  the  same  incident,  with 
merely  a  difference  in  the  name.    The 
best  instances  of  Kuzmltch's  remark- 
able perspicacity  are,  however,  related 
in  connection  with  private  interviews 
that  he  had  with  people  who  went  to 
consult  him  when  in  difficulty.      This 
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makes  It  the  more  probable  that  he 
was  gifted  with  a  very  remarkable 
power  of  observation  and  insight  into 
character  rather  than  with  any  super- 
natural power  such  as  the  average 
Russian  is  so  ready  to  believe  in. 
There  was  in  particular,  one  woman,  a 
government  official,  who  resided  for 
some  time  in  Krasnorjetchinsk,  and 
who  used  to  call  on  him  frequently  to 
ask  his  blessing  on  any  new  projects 
she  was  about  to  undertake.  She  re- 
counts how  he  often  seemed  to  foresee 
her  wants,  and  sometimes  gave  her  ad- 
vice in  epigrammatic  sayings. 

Another  somewhat  extreme  episode 
is  to  the  effect  that  Khromoff,  intend- 
ing to  visit  Kuzmitch  on  one  particular 
occasion  when  passing  through  Kras- 
norjetchinsk on  his  way  to  the  mines, 
suggested  to  his  wife,  who  was  to  ac- 
company him,  that  she  should  take  a 
linen  shirt  of  the  finest  quality  as  a 
gift  for  the  old  man.  But  she  consid- 
ered that  it  would  be  better  to  supply 
him  with  a  garment  of  some  thicker 
material,  and  so  took  a  coarser  woollen 
article.  To  her  surprise,  when  making 
the  presentation,  she  was  reminded  by 
the  aged  recipient  that  her  husband's 
wish  had  been  that  she  should  provide 
for  him  a  shirt  of  fine  linen,  and  that 
therefore  she  ought  to  have  accom- 
plished his  desire.  "But,"  he  added, 
44  for  me,  who  am  now  a  vagrant, 
what  you  have  given  is  more  than 
meet" 

Again,  in  the  year  1867,  Khromoff 
happened  to  call  on  a  brother  merchant 
in  Moscow,  and  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation began  to  talk  about  this 
strange  Individual.  The  man  whom 
he  was  visiting  said  that  when  he  was 
in  business  In  Krasnoyarsk,  he  had 
called  on  Kuzmitch,  who  confronted 
him  with  these  extraordinary  words, 
"Why  didst  thou  take  that  copper 
money?  it  was  not  for  thee."  "And," 
confessed  the  Siberian  trader,  "I  did 
verily  on  one  occasion  lay  hands  on 
money  that  was  not  mine,  but  you 
may  be  sure  that  no  one  knew  about 
it!" 

One  of  the  many  visitors  to  the  cell 
in  KhromofTs  garden  was  a  highly  re- 


spected lady  member  of  the  community 
in  Tomsk.  According  to  her  own  ac- 
count, she  once  omitted  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  entering  Kuz- 
mitch's  cell,  when  he  addressed  her 
thus:  "And  tell  me,  lady,  which  czar 
honorest  thou  the  more,  the  worldly  or 
the  heavenly?"  Taken  much  aback, 
she  replied,  "Dear  father,  the  heav- 
enly." Upon  this  he  answered,  "How 
is  it  that  thou  didst  not  do  honor  to  the 
heavenly  czar;  thou  earnest  and  didst 
not  pray."  And  much  more  he  spoke 
to  her  in  a  similar  strain.  Another 
time  she  took  her  young  daughter  to 
see  him,  and  the  aged  hermit  turning 
to  the  mother  said:  "See,  beloved,  the 
little  bird  will  ultimately  grow  to  feed 
and  shelter  thee."  Later  the  girl  was 
sent  to  the  Irkutsk  Institute  to  be 
educated,  which  she  only  left  to  be 
married  to  a  naval  officer  serving  In 
the  Amur  province.  "And,"  says  the 
chronicler,  "in  1871  there  arrived  in 
Tomsk  this  young  damsel  and  her  hus- 
band, and  she  took  her  mother  back  to 
live  with  her,  and  so  was  fulfilled  the 
prophecy  of  the  old  man  Theodore  Kuz- 
mitch." 

Two  other  sayings  of  his  may  be  re- 
corded. He  showed  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  all  matters  connected  with  the 
State,  and  frequently  discussed  politi- 
cal questions.  He  was  once  heard  to 
remark,  **But  the  beloved  imperial  ser- 
vice Is  not  without  its  needs;"  and  once 
again,  more  significantly,  "The  house  of 
Romanoff  is  firmly  rooted,  and  deep  are 
its  roots." 

Who  was  this  mysterious  saint,  this 
reader  of  men's  thoughts,  this  prophet, 
this  unknown  personage  without  begin- 
ning of  days?  There  are  some  people 
who  know  everything,  and  the  Tomsk 
populace  will  telt  you  without  any  hes- 
itation that  he  was  none  other  than 
Alexander  I.  This  is  the  creed  of  all 
Siberia  as  to  that  strange  individual. 
And  so  the  people  call  his  cell  "Alex- 
ander's House,"  have  covered  its  walls 
with  portraits  of  the  emperor'  (and  now 
you  do  not  wonder  that  you  see  a  re- 
semblance between  him  and  Theodore 
Kuzmitch),  and  venerate  the  relics  of 
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the  departed  great  in  the  manner  that 
only  Russians  can.  Khromoff  himself 
is  mainly  responsible  for  this  belief, 
for  he  has  declared  that  shortly  before 
death  the  self-named  Theodore  Kuz- 
mltch  gave  him  papers  showing  clearly 
that  he  was  none  other  than  his  em- 
peror: these  papers  Khromoff  took 
back  to  St.  Petersburg  with  him.  It 
has  been  the  lot  of  almost  every  Rus- 
sian emperor  to  have  it  said  of  him 
that  he  did  not  die  according  to  official 
bulletin;  but  for  those  who  love  this 
sort  of  mystery  a  better  case  can 
hardly  be  made  out  than  in  the  in- 
stance of  Alexander  I. 

Born  in  the  year  1777,  a  son  of  Paul 
by  his  marriage  with  Maria  of  Wur- 
temburg,  he  soon  showed  himself  to  be 
possessed  of  a  mind  of  his  own.  He  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education  at  the  hands 
of  his  grandmother,  the  Empress  Cath- 
erine, with  the  assistance  of  foreign 
tutors.  In  the  year  1793  he  married 
Elizabeth  of  Baden,  and  was  called  to 
succeed  his  father  on  the  throne  in 
1801.  At  first  everything  augured  well. 
The  charitable  young  ruler  commenced 
his  reign  by  a  series  of  generous  re- 
forms, that  were  especially  welcome 
after  the  somewhat  austere  rule  of  his 
father.  The  country  was  again  opened 
up  to  foreigners,  and  permission  to 
travel  abroad  was  granted  in  turn  to 
Russians.  The  strict  press  censorship 
was  relaxed,  and  the  secret  police  ser- 
vice was  in  part  allowed  to  fall  into 
abeyance.  But  there  were  even  further 
reaching  schemes.  The  question  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  was  mooted, 
and,  if  not  a  fait  accompli  until  1861,  it 
now  first  assumed  the  air  of  probabil- 
ity, and  much  was  done  to  alleviate 
their  lot.  Very  lenient  also  was  his  at- 
titude towards  Sectarians  and  Dissent- 
ers. "Reason  and  experience,"  says 
one  of  hi  8  edicts,  "have  for  a  long 
while  proved  that  the  spiritual  errors 
of  the  people,  which  official  sermons 
only  cause  to  take  deeper  root,  cannot 
be  cured  and  dispelled  except  by  for- 
giveness, good  examples,  and  tolerance. 
Does  it  become  a  government  to  em- 
ploy violence  and  cruelty  to  bring  back 
these  wandering  sheep  to  the    fold    of 


the  Church?"1  Surrounding  himself 
with  a  body  of  young  ministers,  Alex- 
ander pushed  his  reforms  into  every 
department  of  the  State.  Political  and 
educational  institutions  were  remod- 
elled, and  the  council  of  the  empire 
was  formed,  which,  including  the  chief 
dignitaries  of  the  State,  became  the 
legislative  power  in  the  country. 

But  even  more  in  foreign  affairs  was 
it  felt  that  with  Alexander's  accession 
there  had  begun  a  new  regime.  la 
July,  1801,  he  put  an  end  to  hostilities 
with  England,  and  being  desirous  to 
remain  at  least  outwardly  on  good 
terms  with  France,  commenced  negoti- 
ations respecting  the  indemnification  of 
Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  and  Baden  in 
Germany,  and  Naples  in  Italy.  Napo- 
leon showed  very  little  sincerity  in  the 
matter,  and  Alexander  joined  tue 
Coalition  of  1805;  but  at  the  Battle  of 
Austerlitz  the  combined  Austrian  and 
Russian  forces  were  routed  by  the  first 
consul.  The  following  year,  Alexander, 
who,  feeling  that  Napoleon  must  be 
crushed,  still  inclined  to  war,  allied 
himself  with  Prussia,  only  to  be  again 
defeated  at  Eylau  and  Friedland.  The 
Treaty  of  Tilsit  (1807)  was  the  outcome, 
on  which  occasion  Alexander  and  Na- 
poleon talked  together  for  two  hours  on 
a  raft.  Its  articles  decreed  the  fall  of 
Prussia,  a  few  States  being  left  to 
Frederic  William  III.  out  of  Napoleon's 
deference  to  Alexander's  wish.  The 
czar  soon  after  declared  war  in  En- 
gland, and  thus  reversed  his  previous 
policy,  in  order  to  fall  into  line  with 
that  of  France.  This  change  in  exter- 
nal politics  involved  a  change  in  his 
home  advisers.  He  also  attacked  Swe- 
den, the  ally  of  England,  and  it  was  at 
this  time  that  Finland  came  into  the 
possession  of  Russia  (1809).  While  let- 
ting Napoleon  bear  the  brunt  of  a  con- 
test with  Austria,  Alexander  entered 
into  the  conflict  with  Turkey,  and  this 
war  continued  until  the  Peace  of  Buch- 
arest (1812). 

Not  for  long  was  it  possible  that 
France  and  Russia  should  thus  remain 
in  league.    Many  causes  led  to  an  open 

1  Rambaud's  History  of  RwsU,  tr.  by  L.  B. 
Lang,  ii.  312. 
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rupture.  Mutual  mistrust  and  jealousy 
together  with  the  more  personal  inci- 
dent of  the  abandonment  of  Napoleon's 
projected  marriage  with  the  sister  of 
Alexander,  had  mainly  served  to  bring 
this  about.  The  "Patriotic  War"  fol- 
lowed, with  the  burning  of  Moscow, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Grand  Army 
(1813).  Thereafter  Alexander  made  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
Frederic  William  of  Prussia,  and  tne 
struggle  with  the  conqueror  was  re- 
newed. During  a  short  armistice  the 
allies  had  time  to  repair  their  once 
more  shattered  forces  (Ltitzen,  1813):  it 
was  the  lull  before  the  final  tempest, 
which  soon  broke  ominously  on  Bona- 
parte. Spain  had  now  been  lost  wo 
him,  the  Prince  of  Sweden  had  joined 
the  Coalition,  Austria  had  again  be- 
come restive.  This  time  fortune  fa- 
vored the  Coalition,  and  the  occupation 
of  Paris  and  downfall  of  Napoleon 
quickly  succeeded  one  another.  Round 
Alexander  centred  the  consequent  dip- 
lomatic and  political  arrangements. 
By  the  Congress  of  Vienna  he  rested 
content  with  only  a  portion  of  Poland, 
and  in  the  end  carried  out  more  loyally 
than  the  other  two  co-part  I  tioners 
(Prussia  and  Austria)  the  terms  of  that 
treaty  which  bore  on  the  ill-fated  land. 
In  1815  men  saw  the  restoration  of 
Poland  under  Alexander  as  king,  who 
presented  the  country  with  a  new  con- 
stitution. 

Through  his  influence  Russia  had  be- 
come the  leading  power  on  the  Continent 
This  was  the  supreme  moment  of  his 
authority:  soon  after  a  great  change 
came  over  the  liberal-minded  czar. 
The  Congresses  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1818)  and  Troppau  (1820)  had  served 
to  show  the  influence  of  the  man  as  a 
factor  in  European  politics;  but  on  the 
other  hand  such  demonstrations  as  at- 
tended the  reaction  in  Germany  in 
favor  of  constitutional  government 
were  little  tasteful  to  this  champion  of 
divine  right  "He  grew  gloomy  and 
suspicious.  His  last  Illusions  had 
flown,  his  last  liberal  ideas  were  dissi- 
pated. After  the  Congresses  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  and  Troppau  he  was  no 
longer  the  same  man.    It  was  at  Trop- 


pau that  Metternich  announced  to  him, 
with  calculated  exaggeration,  the  mu- 
tiny of  the  Semenovski,  his  favorite 
regiment  of  Guards.  From  that  time 
he  considered  himself  the  dupe  of  his 
generous  ideas,  and  the  victim  of  uni- 
versal ingratitude.  He  had  wished  to 
Liberate  Germany,  and  German  opinion 
had  turned  against  him.  .  .  .  He  had 
sought  the  sympathy  of  vanquished 
France,  and  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  a 
French  plot  had  been  discovered 
against  him.  He  had  longed  to  restore 
Poland,  and  Poland  only  desired  to  free 
herself  completely."  The  result  was 
that  the  emperor,  who  had  moved  too 
fast  for  his  slow-stepping  country, 
faced  round,  and  completely  reversed 
his  youthful  home-policy  of  toleration. 
The  revolt  in  Greece  unconsciously 
served  to  bring  him  into  complete  op- 
position with  the  feeling  of  his  people. 
They  were  strongly  in  sympathy  with 
the  weaker  party  in  this  infamous 
struggle,  whereas  Alexander  contented 
himself  with  addressing  a  few  harm- 
less notes  to  the  Porte,  as  he  consid- 
ered the  rising  to  be  an  insurrection. 
In  1824  there  was  a  terrible  Inundation 
at  St.  Petersburg,  which  the  Russian 
people  openly  affirmed  to  be  a  judg- 
ment on  the  unavenged  massacre  of  the 
Greek  population  in  Constantinople 
(1821).  But,  far  more  than  this,  the 
death  of  his  daughter  whom  he  adored, 
and  the  rumors  of  a  Russo-Polish  con- 
spiracy against  the  house  of  Romanoft, 
wholly  unnerved  the  once  brilliant 
man.  He  was  in  advance  of  his  day, 
and  his  noblest  resolutions  to  promote 
the  good  of  his  and  other  countries  had 
been  coldly  and  suspiciously  regarded, 
and  he  became  like  unto  those  around 
him.  In  September,  1825,  he  set  out  on 
a  journey  to  the  Crimea  for  the  sake  of 
his  health,  but  died  at  Taganrog  on 
December  1.  And  the  horrified  Russian 
people  likewise  referred  to  the  wrath 
of  God  "the  premature  and  mysterious 
death  of  Alexander."  So  far  received 
history. 

To  return  to  Kromoff,  who  died  only 
a  few  years  ago.  Relying  on  the  papers 
that  he  received  from  Theodore  Kuz- 
mltch,  he  held  to  the  end    that    Alex- 
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ander  I.  of  Russia,  like  Charles  V.  of 
Germany  and  Christina  of  Sweden,  ab- 
dicated the  throne  through  disappoint- 
ment, desirous  to  be  quit  of  the  reins 
of  government  and  at  peace  from  the 
strife  of  tongues.  Alexander  "died"  in 
1825,  aged  forty-eight.  Theodore  Kuz- 
mitch  appeared  in  Tomsk  somewhere  in 
the  "thirties,"  after  having  led  a  va- 
grant life  for  several  years,  and  died  in 
1864,  at  which  date  Alexander  would 
have  been  eighty-seven,  if  Khromoff  is 
correct  In  support  of  his  theory  there 
is  also  to  be  adduced  the  resemblance 
in  the  portraits  between  Alexander  and 
this  old  vagabond,  as  they  adorn  the 
walls  of  his  humble  dwelling  in 
Khromoff's  garden.  Coming  home 
across  the  Urals,  we  had  as  travelling 
companion  for  a  portion  of  the  journey 
an  old  Cossack  officer  who  had  not  heard 
about  Kuzmitch.  He  listened  quietly 
to  my  fellow-traveller's  narration  of  the 
story,  and  then  added  that  he  was  a 
boy  in  St.  Petersburg  at  the  time  when 
the  remains  of  the  deceased  emperor 
were  brought  up  from  the  south,  and 
that  he  remembered  distinctly  how  it 
was  quite  openly  remarked  that  the 
body  that  had  thus  been  transported 
home  was  not  that  of  Alexander.  "And 
also,"  he  said,  "it  was  a  cause  of  com- 
ment at  the  time  that  people  were  not 
allowed  to  pass  by  and  look  on  the  face 
of  their  late  emperor,  as  he  lay  in  state, 
according  to  custom."  I  also  asked  one 
of  the  professors  in  Tomsk  University 
for  his  opinion  on  the  whole  matter, 
thinking  that  he  at  least  would  be 
above  all  popular  fancies.  He  rather 
surprised  me  by  saying,  "Well,  if  the 
old  man  was  not  Alexander,  he  was  at 
any  rate  some  one  very  highly  con- 
nected at  court."  Such,  then,  is  this 
little  episode,  it  may  be  in  Russian  his- 
tory, it  certainly  is  In  the  history  of 
Tomsk. 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  best 
Russian  historians  do  not  credit  the 
theory  that  was  to  Khromoff  more  than 
fact,  while  others  relegate  it  to  the 
number  of  those  questions  that  can 
never  now  be  solved.  This  at  least  is 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  it  will  be  many 
years  before  the  belief  is    eradicated 


from  the  mind  of  the  Tomsk  populace, 
that  for  a  season  they  had  their  em- 
peror dwelling  amongst  them  in  ali 
humility,  and  knew  him  not 

J.  Y.  Simpson. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
THACKERAY'S  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  question  is  still  hotly  debated 
whether  Thackeray's  genius  is  actually 
of  the  first  order.  To  answer  that  ques- 
tion without  the  weight  of  authority 
would  be  absurd.  Indeed  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  only  time  can  settle  it.  The 
most  cogent  reasoning  cannot  establish 
a  classic;  that  is  only  to  be  effected  by 
an  irresistible  tendency  of  the  world's 
thought.  But  it  may  be  possible  to 
mark  the  meaning  of  those  who  would 
deny  him  and  those  who  claim  for  him 
the  first  place,  and  to  discriminate  in  his 
work  between  the  ephemeral  part  of  it 
and  that  which  retains  a  living  interest 
for  us,  the  conditions  of  whose  life  are 
already  far  removed  from  those  under 
which  he  wrote. 

Perhaps  the  most  vital,  and  certainly 
the  most  striking,  difference  in  the 
various  estimates  of  Thackeray  lies  in 
the  attribution  or  denial  of  the  philo- 
sophic note  to  his  thought.  Some  critics 
describe  him  as  pre-eminently  the  phi- 
losopher among  novelists;  others  accuse 
him  of  notorious  superficiality,  and  will 
not  allow  him  to  have  been  a  thinker 
of  any  kind.  Can  there  be  any  common 
ground  of  fact  supporting*  views  so 
diametrically  opposed? 

No  doubt  the  critics  who  describe 
Thackeray  as  a  philosopher  are  chiefly, 
if  not  wholly,  occupied  with  the  Idea  of 
his  reflection  upon  life.  He  was  "driv- 
ing at  practice"  in  all  he  wrote.  He 
never  wrote  (not  even  a  child's  fairy- 
story)  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  story- 
telling. His  attention  was  constantly 
engaged  by  the  moral  aspect  of  things. 
And  this  would  quite  fairly  establish  a 
claim  for  Thackeray  to  be  regarded  as 
a  writer  of  philosophical  quality,  in 
spite  of  his  aversion  to  the  transcen- 
dental way  of  "viewing  things  and  his 
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Indifference  to  study,  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  he  treated  such  subjects  in 
a  broad  and  noble  manner.  He  would 
be  a  philosopher,  not  of  the  schools  but 
of  the  world,  gaining  infinitely  more  in 
effectiveness  than  he  lost  in  precision 
and  subtlety. 

Those,  however,  who  do  not  admire 
him,  object  not  only  that  he  was  no 
student,  no  metaphysician,  a  known 
abhorrer  of  the  transcendental,  but  that 
he  was  quite  incapable  of  rising  to  the 
conception  of  an  idea,  strictly  bound 
down  to  the  concrete;  not  the  great  con- 
crete facts  and  forces  which  mould  or 
break  the  world,  but  little,  petty 
artificialities  which  exactly  give  his 
measure. 

Thackeray's  ultimate  position  is  in- 
volved in  the  judgment  which  will  be 
formed  on  his  criticism,  his  direct 
criticism,  of  life.  He  has  left  work— 
his  highest  from  a  purely  literary  point 
of  view— where  the  criticism,  though  it 
is  far  from  being  unimportant,  is  in- 
direct. Still  "Esmond,"  in  spite  of  its 
superior  construction,  in  spite  of  the 
greater  pleasure  which  it  offers  to  the 
reader,  will  never  be  taken  to  represent 
Thackeray  as  he  is  represented  by 
"Vanity  Fair,"  by  "Pendennis"  and 
"The  Newcomes."  These  books  are  less 
pleasant  because  they  actually  do  repre- 
sent Thackeray  more  completely  than 
"Esmond"  represents  him.  Thackeray 
at  his  strongest  produces  as  much  pain 
as  pleasure,  because  he  is  what  Mat- 
thew Arnold  would  have  called  a 
dissolvent;  the  destructive  element  pre- 
dominates in  his  criticism. 

Criticism  which  is  wholly  destructive 
Is  satire,  and  to  this  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  career  Thackeray  gave  himself 
up  entirely.  When  he  proceeded  from 
"The  Book  of  Snobs"  to  "Vanity  Fair" 
he  was  forced  to  enlarge  his  method. 
You  cannot  manufacture  a  world  out  of 
mere  dissolvents,  and  Thackeray,  start- 
ing from  a  merely  satirical  intention, 
was  soon  forced  to  go  beyond  satire  and 
to  introduce  a  principle  of  order  derived 
from  his  own  consciousness.  He  had  till 
this  time  spent  all  his  energy  in  pro- 
claiming laws,  the  breaking  of  which 
was  death;  he  had  now  to  produce  a 


gospel  of  his  own  by  which  men  might 
live.  It  is  not  inevitably  just  to  make 
the  test  of  a  man's  work  his  positive 
conclusions.  A  man  may  be  an  excel- 
lent dissolvent,  and  quite  powerless 
when  he  tries  to  be  anything  more;  still 
it  is  not  fair  to  conclude  that  because  he 
can  make  nothing  he  had  no  right  to  un- 
make, or  that  he  went  destroying  reck- 
lessly, or  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Thackeray,  however,  would  have  to 
shrink  so  much  in  his  pretensions  if  he 
were  to  be  regarded  as  only  a  destruc- 
tive force,  that  in  sheer  fairness  it  is 
necessary  to  take  his  work  as  a  whole, 
and  consider  his  satire  as  clearing  the 
ground  for  a  definite  system  which  he 
had  to  build.  Taken  by  Itself,  his 
satire  is  not  diflicult  to  estimate.  That 
it  had  tact  without  depth  seems  easily 
proved  by  its  obvious  and  speedy  re- 
sults. The  8aeva  indignatio,  the  savage 
scorn  which  goes  down  to  the  very 
fundamental  vices  of  human  nature, 
makes  very  little  impression,  because  it 
aims  at  an  overthrow  little  short  of 
universal,  and  is  too  dangerous  not  to 
excite  the  instinct  of  self-perservation 
to  the  sharpest  resistance.  It  is  In 
matters  not  of  vital  importance  that 
one  can  be  easily  effective.  The  obso- 
lete can  be  removed  before  the  hurtful, 
the  superfluous  before  the  absurd. 
Thackeray  levelled  his  aim,  for  the 
most  part,  at  mere  empty  husks  and 
shells  of  prejudice,  which  had  already 
ceased  to  have  any  significant  contents 
for  good  or  evil.  In  reading  the  "Book 
of  Snobs"  or  the  "Wayside  Sketches," 
or  most  of  his  miscellaneous  work,  one 
Is  struck  by  the  number  of  small,  defi- 
nite abuses  which  have  perished  since 
he  attacked  them.  Very  probably  it 
was  not*he  who  killed  them:  he  may 
only  have  expressed  a  general  and  vic- 
torious tendency;  but  it  is  noteworthy 
how  keen  and  accurate  his  feeling  was 
for  the  general  tendency. 

Immediate  success  of  this  kind  is  sub- 
ject to  heavy  penalties.  As  new 
generations  succeed,  whose  evils  are  of 
quite  a  different  kind,  they  look  with 
bare  toleration  on  those  who  have  won 
the  battles  of  the  past.  Thackeray  will 
have  scanty  gratitude  for  the  changes 
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which  he  brought  about  in  contempo- 
rary manners,  the  meannesses  which  he 
sneered  down,  the  follies  which  he 
laughed  away.  It  is  only  where  he  was 
concerned  with  principles,  with  ever- 
lasting springs  of  action,  that  he  will 
continue  to  have  more  than  a  historic 
interest.  It  is  his  weakness,  his  con- 
spicuous weakness,  that  he  is  too  pre- 
occupied with  accidents,  with  mere 
matters  of  detail,  to  the  neglect  of  prin- 
ciples. Still  he  does,  at  times,  deal  with 
his  subject  in  a  broad,  human  fashion, 
and  he  does  this  more  often  than  per- 
haps he  gets  credit  for. 

Where  he  is  bound  to  submit  to  us  a 
somewhat  extended  view  of  life,  as  in 
most  of  his  novels,  it  becomes  plain  that 
he  has  a  genuine  seriousness  of  purpose 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  successful 
satirist.  He  is  not  confined,  as  some- 
times he  seems  to  be,  to  the  regions 
where  the  question  of  hiring  plate  for  a 
dinner-party  becomes  a  part  of  ethics; 
he  is  the  most  trenchant  adversary  of 
the  materialization  of  the  English 
aristocracy  and  middle  classes  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Victorian  era.  But 
he  is  much  more  than  that.  He  has 
penetrated  deeply  into  some  of  the 
eternal  characters  of  human  nature. 

Thackeray's  method  and  Thackeray's 
view  of  life  were  based  on  an  instinct  of 
revolt  against  the  view  of  life  and  the 
method  of  describing  it,  which  aims  at 
its  glorification  at  the  expense  of  truth; 
which  appeals,  not  to  a  sense  of  reality, 
but  to  unintelligent  curiosity  and  to  a 
vanity  that  finds  a  gratification  in  see- 
ing human  nature  outrageously  flat- 
tered; the  method  and  the  views  which 
at  that  time  had  Bulwer  Lytton  for  their 
most  popular  exponent.  As  he  had  at- 
tacked affectation  and  insincerity  in 
slight  affairs  of  etiquette  and  conduct, 
he  attacked  insincerity  and  affectation 
here  too.  He  went  on  to  examine  the 
relations  of  human  life,  to  try  men's 
actions  and  motives,  at  first  only  with 
the  object  of  showing  how  grossly  they 
were  being  misrepresented,  but  soon 
with  a  much  more  serious  design.  The 
passion  for  truth  entered  into  him,  the 
desire  to  discover  and  show  it  In  its 
severity   without   the  dazzling,    many 
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colored  hues  which  imagination  casts 
upon  it.  He  felt  that  the  pompous  and 
tinsel  disguise  which  his  contemporaries 
loved  was  scarcely  falser  than  the 
beauty  lent  by  the  fancy  of  poets  or  the 
enthusiasm  of  ardent  souls  to  a  very 
commonplace  and  prosaic  world. 
Either  fantasy,  or  convention,  or  fond- 
ness for  tawdry  ornament  had  perpet- 
ually interfered  with  accurate  represen- 
tation. He  was  the  prophet  and  apostle 
of  realism,  and  his  realism  —very  real 
and  very  intense  for  all  its  decent  re- 
straint and  well-bred  utterance— was  a 
spiritual  realism.  He  explored  the  dark 
places  of  the  soul,  and  described  pas- 
sions and  crimes  while  they  slept,  still 
only  germinant  and  potential,  in  the 
heart  and  the  intellect.  It  was  thus 
that  he  could  Introduce  his  realism  un re- 
proved, a  concealed  innovator,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  men  and  women  whom 
he  knew  best,  the  men%nd  women  of 
the  upper  classes,  were  the  most  appro- 
priate material. 

But  it  is  in  his  treatment  of  virtue,  in 
contact  with  characters  for  whom  he 
has  an  esteem,  that  Thackeray' s 
analysis  is  most  searching  and  most 
edifying.  In  "Vanity  Fair,"  what  his 
first  audience  felt  most  vividly  was  his 
exposure  of  the  depraved  constitution 
of  society;  the  sketches  of  that  noble 
profligate,  the  Marquis  of  Steyne,  of 
Becky,  that  successful  adventuress,  of 
that  distinguished  soldier,  General 
Tufto.  It  was  the  most  scathing  satire 
on  a  hopelessly  materialized  aristoc- 
racy, and  as  such  it  had  its  immediate 
effect.  But  what  to-day  retains  any 
power  of  edification,  of  more  than 
amusement,  or  has  anything  more  than 
a  historic  interest,  is  the  penetration 
into  the  weaknesses  of  the  human  heart 
at  its  best  and  purest,  the  flaws  of  pa- 
rental love,  of  wifely  affection,  the  self- 
ishness incident  to  the  Joy  of  childhood, 
the  inseparable  limitations  of  generos- 
ity and  friendship.  Amelia  and  Dobbin 
and  the  old  Sedleys  and  Helen  Pen- 
den  nis  seem  dull  personages  to  many 
readers;  they  have  not  that  quality 
which  we  call  dramatic,  the  quality 
which  appeals  to  the  senses  and  the 
powers   of   the   intellect    most    nearly 
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allied  to  them.  But  how  edifying!  how 
instructive!  how  they  open  the  secret 
workings  of  the  heart! 

Thackeray  does  not  write  as  a  cynic, 
but  as  a  lover  of  sober  truth,  else  his 
subtle  analysis  would  have  no  value 
but  its  cleverness,  his  power  of  edifica- 
tion would  be  gone.  He  has  not  an  in- 
dictment framed  against  the  human 
race  as  he  had  against  the  society  of  his 
time;  but  he  conceived  of  the  dignity 
of  man  in  another  than  the  current 
fashion.  He  did  not  believe  that  human 
nature  was  the  better  for  being  invested 
with  false  attributes,  that  man  was  any 
nobler  for  being  looked  at  through 
colored  glasses.  He  was  prepared  to 
grant  that  love  is  a  beautiful  thing,  but 
he  did  not  think  it  a  blasphemous  dis- 
covery that  love  seldom  comes  in  the 
sudden,  victorious  manner  which  was 
universally  held  to  be  proper  to  it,  but 
is  heralded  by  fklse  alarms,  preceded  by 
pretenders  who  usurp  its  name,  and 
often  dashed  and  tarnished  by  cold, 
prudential  considerations.  A  mother's 
affection  is  even  more  beautiful,  but  it 
can  be,  for  all  that,  unwise,  Irrational, 
unjust.  Children  are  the  world's  de- 
light, the  especial  favorites  of  heaven, 
yet  experience  teaches  us  that  they  can 
be  selfish,  callous  to  kindness,  exacting, 
untruthful. 

What  is  the  end  of  this  curious  con- 
sidering? It  has  for  its  end  the  dis- 
covery of  something  true,  stable, 
unassailable,  something  in  human 
nature  to  rest  upon  with  conviction. 
Thackeray  could  not  rest  upon  a  trans- 
figured humanity;  he  was  too  clear- 
sighted, and  of  too  solid  a  temperament 
to  assent  to  an  imaginative  re-construc- 
tion of  the  world.  He  labored  with  his 
unceasing  rigid  realism  to  strip  off  the 
delusive  externals  which  were  so  satis- 
factory to  most  of  his  fellows,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  rest  at  last,  assured 
that  he  was  not  placing  his  confidence  in 
a  painted  virtue. 

His  natural  bent  was  to  seek  the 
satisfaction  of  his  nature  less  in  the 
Intellectual  than  in  the  moral  and 
emotional.  He  had  no  fondness  for  ab- 
stract thinking,  and  was  not  in 
sympathy     with     what     was      being 


achieved  in  that  direction  in  his  own 
time.  He  distrusted  thought  which  was 
elevated  above  the  sphere  of  action,  see- 
ing clearly  that  lofty  thinking  often 
went  with  very  ignoble  deeds.  His  life 
had  been  such,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  his  temperament,  in  any  case,  was 
such,  that  he  could  not  live  In  imagina- 
tion, protected  against  the  jars  and 
pains  of  life.  Religion  would  have  been 
his  natural  refuge,  and  he  felt  himself 
alternately  drawn  to  it  by  instinct  and 
repelled  by  the  clear  vision  which  told 
him  that  it  was  not  the  right  harbor  for 
such  a  mind  as  his. 

The  unrest  produced  by  this  alternate 
attraction  and  repulsion  deepened  his 
natural  melancholy.  It  gave  him  a  feel- 
ing of  being  at  war  with  his  better  self, 
and  he  has  expressed  something  of  his 
agitation  in  the  picture  which  he  gives 
of  Arthur  Pendennis's  attitude,  Pen- 
dennis  being  to  a  considerable  degree  a 
revelation  of  his  own  mind. 

To  what  does  this  easy  and  sceptical 
life  lead  a  man? 

Friend  Arthur  was  a  Sadducee,  and  the 
Baptist  might  be  in  the  wilderness  shout- 
ing to  the  poor,  who  were  listening  with 
all  their  might  and  faith  to  the  preacher's 
awful  accents  and  denunciations  of  wrath 
or  woe  or  salvation;  and  our  friend  the 
Sadducee  would  turn  his  sleek  mule  with 
a  shrug  and  a  smile  from  the  crowd,  and 
go  home  to  the  shade  of  his  terrace,  and 
muse  over  preacher  and  audience,  and 
turn  to  his  roll  of  Plato,  or  his  pleasant 
Greek  song-book  babbling  of  honey  and 
Hybla,  and  nymphs  and  fountains  and 
love.  To  what,  we  say,  does  this  scepti- 
cism lead?  It  leads  a  man  to  a  shameful 
loneliness  and  selfishness,  so  to  speak— the 
more  shameful  because  it  is  so  good- 
humored  and  conscienceless  and  serene. 
Conscience!  What  is  conscience?  Why 
accept  remorse?  What  is  public  or  pri- 
vate faith?  Mythuses  alike  enveloped  in 
enormous  tradition.  If,  seeing  and  ac- 
knowledging the  lies  of  the  world,  Arthur, 
as  see  them  you  can  with  only  too  fatal  a 
clearness,  you  submit  to  them  without  any 
protest  further  than  a  laugh;  if,  plunged 
yourself  in  easy  sensuality,  you  allow  the 
whole  wretched  world  to  pass  groaning  by 
you  unmoved:  if  the  fight  for  the  truth  is 
taking  place,  and  all  men  of  honor  are  on 
the  ground  armed  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  you  alone  are  to  lie  on  your 
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balcony  and  smoke  your  pipe  out  of  the 
noise  and  the  danger,  you  had  better  have 
died,  or  never  have  been  at  all,  than  such 
a  sensual  coward. 

The  case  is  brutally  overstated,  and 
Thackeray  must  have  been  conscious 
that  it  was  so.  This  was  only  a  mo- 
mentary outburst.  Still,  he  felt  a  con- 
tinual uneasiness  at  having  to  stand 
aloof  from  all  the  causes  into  which 
other  men  could  throw  their  entire 
souls.  He  regretted  that  he  could  not 
flght  for  a  half-truth  as  if  it  were  the 
whole,  and  blamed  himself  for  his  in- 
ability. Religion,  too,  only  expressed 
half  the  truth  of  man's  life  for  him. 
What  then  remained  to  which  he  could 
attach  himself?  There  remained  a  cer- 
tain fundamental  goodness  in  man  in 
which  he  could  believe  and  which  he 
regarded  as  the  clue  to  conduct.  Not  to 
pitch  one's  standard  too  high,  not  to  live 
out  of  the  world  in  a  sphere  of  abstract 
thought  or  Imagination  or  mysticism, 
not  to  put  one's  trust  in  lofty  qualities, 
which  have  their  rise  perhaps  only  in 
imagination  or  ignorance,  to  the  neglect 
of  plain,  hard  matters  of  fact  and  duty, 
but  to  recognize,  believe  in,  and  culti- 
vate the  virtues  of  humility  and  kind- 
ness—that was  the  secret  which  Thack- 
eray believed  would  carry  one  safely 
through  the  world.  He  did  not  flatter 
himself  that  it  was  a  newly-discovered 
secret,  or  promising  to  bear  very  wide 
results,  or  even  capable  of  affording  a 
vividly  triumphant  issue  to  those  who 
practised  it,  but  he  believed  that  it  was 
true  when  tested,  and  safe  when  put 
into  effect. 

It  is  in  those  novels  which  reflect 
most  directly  on  life  that  one  naturally 
looks  to  find  Thackeray,  but  it  is  in  one 
devoted  to  dramatic  presentment  that 
the  crown  and  proof  of  his  system  is  to 
be  found.  The  discovery  and  the  appli- 
cation of  it  is  elsewhere,  in  the  novels 
which  will  be  held  to  represent  Thack- 
eray most  precisely,  "Vanity  Fair," 
"Pendennis."  "The  Newcomes;"  but  it 
is  Henry  Esmond  who  is  introduced  to 
us  as  actually  holding  Thackeray's 
secret.  Esmond  is  endowed  with  all  the 
accomplishments  of  a  man.  and  holds 


them  so  lightly  that  they  seem  to  make 
no  difference  to  him.  He  moves  in  the 
society  of  the  greatest  men  of  a  great 
age,  and  all  he  finds  worth  recording  is 
that  Dr.  Swift  was  insolent  and  St  John 
a  drunkard.  He  is  more  clear-sighted 
than  any  man  of  his  time,  and  he  at- 
tempts to  give  his  country  a  bad  king, 
in  defiance  of  his  principles  and  to  the 
ruin  of  his  hopes.  Yet  he  is  the  best 
man  Thackeray  has  given  us;  perhaps 
the  best  man  we  have  known.  And  the 
springs  of  his  goodness  are  that  he  is 
humble  before  what  he  can  understand 
of  goodness,  and  true  to  the  motions  of 
his  heart  in  gratitude  and  affection. 

Perhaps  Thackeray's  analysis  was 
more  important  than  his  results.  Per- 
haps his  secret  was  neither  new  nor 
very  effectual.  But  he  first  taught  men 
to  know  their  hearts,  where  they  had 
only  seen  their  actions.  He  held  the 
mirror  up  to  nature  in  a  way  that  was 
very  surprising  to  it,  and  while  his 
caricatures  of  society  have  lost  their 
first  interest,  his  delineation  of  the 
motions  of  the  heart  can  never  lose  its 
significance.  Indeed  it  may  yet  take  on 
a  new  and  surprising  significance  as 
literature  strays  farther  and  farther 
from  the  path  which  he  Indicated  for  it. 
into  the  labyrinth  of  mental  pathology. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  DEMOCRATIC   CULTURE.* 

"The  Land  of  the  Dollar"  is  indis- 
putably the  most  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive book  that  has  been  published 
this  year;  it  is  the  portrait  of  a  cul- 
ture done  with  astonishing  vigor  and 
vividness,  and  one  could  easily  and 
agreeably  fill  one's  review  with  an  ar- 
rangement of  adjectives  in  its  honor. 
There  have  been  versions  of  America 
since  the  war,  but  none  of  enduring  dis- 
tinction; so  many  people  come  back 
nearly  Incoherent  with  indignation;  the 
manners  of  the  hotel  clerks  are  dread- 
ful, the  continent  is  quite  unfit  for  a 

*  The  Land  of  the  Dollar.  By  G.  W.  Steevens. 
London:  Blackwood  &  Sons,    1897. 
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gentleman,  and  so  forth.  We  have  wit- 
nessed Chicago  confronted  with  the 
Christian  era  and  unabashed.  But  this 
book  is  neither  the  bitter  cry  of  out- 
raged gentility  nor  polemical  piety.  It 
is  a  portrait,  sympathetically  done,  as 
every  portrait  should  be,  of  what  is, 
after  all,  the  most  interesting  people  in 
the  world.  And  it  is  done  with  a  skil- 
ful development  of  effect,  with  an  in- 
sight and  a  sense  of  unity,  that  make  it, 
albeit  nominally  a  reprint  of  thirty- 
three  letters  to  a  London  halfpenny 
paper,  a  single  and  complete  work  of 
art. 

Partly  its  unity  is  the  outcome  of  acci- 
dent, though  Mr.  Stevens  has  certainly 
made  an  artist's  use  of  the  opportunity 
luck  gave  him.  The  problem  was  to  get 
New  York  and  Niagara,  the  Chinaman 
and  Wisconsin,  Chicago  and  Nevada, 
the  nigger  and  the  "poor  white,"  into 
the  picture,  and  yet  to  avoid  the  miscel- 
laneous effect  of  a  pawnbroker's  win- 
dow. It  has  beaten  everybody  else;  it 
would  probably  have  beaten  Mr. 
Steevens  had  it  not  been  for  the  coin- 
cidence of  the  most  significant  of  all 
presidential  elections  since  Lincoln's. 
It  was  a  singularly  intimate  issue  in 
suspense,  not  so  much  a  discussion  as  a 
revelation  of  idiosyncrasy;  the  perfect 
pose.  It  turned  on  the  question  of  cur- 
rency, it  touched  the  pocket  of  every 
man  of  a  people  essentially  competitive 
and  commercial  from  Sandy  Hook  to 
the  Golden  Gates;  the  East  talked  of  the 
West,  and  the  city  of  the  country;  they 
brought  their  business  relations  into  the 
street 8,  they  put  them  on  banners,  they 
plastered  them  on  walls,  for  Mr. 
Steevens  to  see.  But  a  journalist 
merely  would  have  seen  the  election 
and  nothing  more,  would  have  made  his 
book  the  election  and  nothing  but  the 
election— America  taken  for  granted, 
everything  of  any  enduring  importance 
taken  for  granted,  a  trash  of  arguments 
that  pass,  facts  that  do  not  matter  and 
figures  that  do  not  signify.  Mr.  Stee- 
vens, on  the  other  hand,  makes  it 
America,  engaged  in  electing  a  presi- 
dent. 

For  his  technique  he  may  be  indebted 
—as  any  sane  man  would  probably  take 


care  to  be  indebted— to  Heine's  descrip- 
tion of  London.  And  the  journalistic 
beginnings  of  the  book  necessitated  a 
division  of  the  matter  into  numerous 
concise  sections,  each  with  its  effective 
impression.  But  the  impressions  are  ar- 
ranged with  remarkable  skill— they 
broaden  steadily.  "The  Voyage"  is  en- 
tertainingly trivial— with  its'anecdote  of 
the  American  who  wanted  to  know 
what  the  visitor  thought  of  America 
while  it  was  still  a  pale  blue  line  on  the 
horizon— and  "The  Dollar"  is  a  gleam  of 
the  common  humorist.  And  from  that 
we  work  up  towards  the  fortified  mines 
of  Leadville,  a  brilliant  piece  of  de- 
scription, and  the  dawn  after  the  elec- 
tion in  New  York:— 

"Gunpowder  flared,  bands  crashed, 
bugles  rang;  overhead  the  late  trains 
puffed  and  clattered,  and  above  all  rang 
volleys  of  cheers  and  the  interminable 
discordant  blare  of  tin  trumpets,  all 
blended  in  a  furious  angle  of  jubilation. 
The  whole  place  was  mad,  demoniac, 
inspired  with  a  divine  frenzy.  .  .  .  And 
through  the  crowd  came  pushing  a  man 
with  matted  hair  crying  the  morning 
papers." 

Of  all  these  descriptive  vignettes.  I 
like  least  those  two  that  deal  chiefly 
with  scenery,  for  people  are  the  texture 
of  the  book.  If  nature,  if  the  continen- 
tal mass  of  America  is  to  come  in,  then 
the  whole  design  is  wrong.  After  all, 
the  entire  American  civilization,  in 
relation  to  its  scenery,  is  very  like  a 
penny  bottle  of  ink  spilt  over  a  half-acre 
lawn.  Niagara  is  redeemed  by  the 
smoking  chimney,  but  the  description 
of  the  Colorado  canons  is  simply  irrele- 
vance. They  took  Mr.  Steevens  in  a 
weak  place,  for  being  a  highly  educated 
Englishman  he  was  naturally  weak  in 
his  geography;  he  did  not  know  that 
every  Board  School  Reader,  every  ele- 
mentary text-book  of  geology  in  this 
country,  reeks  with  these  same  cations. 
But  he  drops  his  modesty;  he  becomes  a 
discoverer.  "Nobody,"  he  says,  "seems 
to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  adver- 
tise" these  pyrochomatic  solitudes. 
Well— it  is  pleasant  to  catch  one's  abler 
contemporaries  tripping.  And  it  is  only 
a  lapse  of  two  pages  after  all. 
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The  quality  that  makes  this  book  so 
particularly  rich  in  suggestion,  so  stim- 
ulating to  the  imagination,  is  the  acute 
sense  of  causation  that  pervades  it.  A 
great  majority  of  people  seem  to  see 
things  only  as  things  that  are:  their 
vision  of  affairs  is  static.  They  seem  to 
think  that,  mountains  keep  always  the 
same  height,  rivers  the  same  length, 
nations  the  same  character.  The  Amer- 
icans to  them  are  a  remarkable  people, 
infested  with  Irish,  whose  cities  are 
painfully  uniform,  and  who  spell  offen- 
sively and  put  your  railway  check  in 
your  hatband  whether  you  like  it  or  no. 
To  a  minority,  perhaps  a  considerable 
minority,  of  people  nowadays,  however, 
things  are  seen  as  things  that  become— 
their  vision  of  things  is  dramatic.  That 
way  of  looking  at  things  may  be  innate 
in  some  cases;  in  many  it  is  the  result  of 
a  study  of,  and  comprehension  of,  the 
evolutionary  idea.  Now  Mr.  Steevens 
has  the  latter  quality  of  mind  to  a  con- 
tagious degree.  The  reader  will  be  dull 
indeed  who  does  not  catch  something  of 
his  fine  sense  of  implication.  You  find 
that  the  iron-bound  trunk  at  Euston 
Station,  the  ticket  stuck  into  your  hat- 
band by  a  familiar-mannered  conductor, 
the  secret  whiskey-bar  in  a  scullery  at 
Portland,  are  significant  things,  straws 
perhaps,  but  showing  all  the  better  for 
that  the  trend  of  the  Democratic  idea. 

Over  here  we  pretend  to  be  Demo- 
cratic. But  it  is  the  thinnest  pretence  In 
the  world.  Our  country  is  an  aristoc- 
racy in  decay,  an  aristocracy  with  a 
leaky  organization,  a  land  of  hyphened 
names,  bogus  crests  and  derived  man- 
ners^ where  every  one  is  strenuously 
putting  on  Side— toadying,  imitating, 
presuming  equality  with  some  person 
supposed  to  be  "above"  him,  holding 
aloof  from  or  imposing  charity  or  pa- 
tronage upon  some  other  person  sup- 
posed to  be  "below"  him.  I  never  met 
an  Englishman  so  pitiful  that  he  did  not 
find  a  consolation  in  being  "a  little 
superior"  to  some  other  Englishman. 
In  this  country  the  wine  merchant's 
wife  does  not  call  on  the  ironmonger's 
wife,  and  the  Ironmonger's  wife  on  the 
fishmonger's  wife,  and  the  fishmonger's 
wife   on   the    publican's    wife    whose 


license  is  only  for  beer;  and  the  mere 
fact  that  each  husband  has  a  vote  no 
more  makes  us  Democratic  in  the  face 
of  these  vulgarities  of  selectness  than 
the  fact  that  each  husband  has  two  legs 
and  a  head  of  hair. 

And  in  return  for  the  right  to  step  on 
certain  "inferiors"  your  Englishman  is 
always  ready  to  be  meanly  abject  to 
certain  "superiors."  The  tradesman 
cultivates  an  abject  manner  to  his  cus- 
tomers, the  railway  servant  has  to  be 
not  civil  but  "respectful,"  and  such 
people  as  the  jobbing  workman,  the 
jobbing  gardener,  in  a  rural  community, 
literally  crawl  through  existence  touch- 
ing their  hats.  When  we  travel  there 
seems  an  understanding  that  we  are  all 
Ineffable  Personages,  incognito;  if  possi- 
ble we  go  into  a  compartment  alone  to 
avoid  losing  caste  by  contact  with  our 
"inferiors,"  and  we  "snub"  conversa- 
tional advances  and  "tip"  the  guard 
beyond  our  means  to  keep  him  in  his 
place.  Of  course,  when  one  writes  a 
book  representing  a  man  doing  such 
things,  every  reviewer  in  the  three  king- 
doms calls  one's  character  a  snob  for 
doing  what  everybody  does.  But  that 
is  only  the  refinement  of  our  snobbery. 
In  America  they  really  have  purged 
their  minds  of  much  of  this  sort  of 
thing.  The  conductor  of  the  train  is 
the  man,  your  equal,  who  examines  your 
ticket  and  looks  after  you  while  you 
travel,  and  you  are  the  man,  his  equal, 
who  travels  under  his  direction.  Both 
being  sane  human  beings,  you  co- 
operate to  get  the  business  done  with  as 
little  bother  as  possible,  and  so  you 
hand  him  your  ticket  and  he  very 
properly  whips  your  check  into  your 
hatband  so  that  he  can  see  it  at  a  glance 
a  dozen  yards  off.  Then  there  is  no 
more  fuss  for  either  of  you.  The 
formulae  and  gestures  of  respect  ex- 
acted by  English  travellers  from  rail- 
way servants  are  as  much  resented  by 
the  American  conductor  as  they  would 
be  over  here  in  a  club  smoking-room. 
So  they  must  be  in  any  genuine  Democ- 
racy. 

Certain  other  things  follow  as  a  mat- 
ter of  straightforward  deduction  from 
the  Democratic  theory.     There  are  no 
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white  servants  to  be  got  there;  there 
never  will  until  the  Democracy  has 
rotted,  as  a  consequence  Mr.  Steevens 
is  perpetually  recurring  to  the  American 
ingenuity  in  labor-saving  appliances. 
A  house  over  there  is  built  in  a  mood  of 
elaborate  civility.  Over  here,  any  one 
who  will  trouble  to  do  a  little  house- 
hunting will  find  that  houses— villa 
residences,  built  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  appear  brutally  indifferent  to  a  ser- 
vant's health  or  comfort.  Perilous 
steps,  sometimes  out  of  doors,  lead  to 
the  underground  coal  cellar;  dismal  ill- 
lit  bedrooms  for  them  are  poked  just 
anywhere;  there  are  steep  staircases, 
narrow,  dark  subterranean  kitchens,  an 
absence  of  water-taps  on  the  upper 
floors,  and  so  forth.  These  houses  recall 
the  happy  days  before  the  Board  schools 
had  turned  the  girls'  heads  and  made 
them  difl&cult  to  please.  And  in  another 
direction,  too,  the  American  differs  from 
us  fundamentally,  and  that  is  his  unsym- 
pathetic treatment  of  the  poor.  Here 
we  dispense  charity.  It  is  part  of  our 
social  dignity;  great  ladies  require  an 
interesting  and  cleanly  poor  just  as  they 
require  a  park  and  deer.  Poor  English 
people  stand  being  done  good  to  in  a 
most  humiliating  way;  one  must  have 
been  born  in  the  English  south  country 
—Hardy's  country— to  appreciate  the 
taint.  In  America  the  protrusion  of 
charitable  offices  would  probably  awake 
a  dangerous  resentment;  exuberant 
fashion  following  European  examples 
must  needs  avail  itself  of  Irlshry  and 
niggers.  To  the  ordinary  American  the 
permanent  poor  are  a  nuisance,  the  unfit 
and  the  lazy,  and  he  resorts  to  stimulat- 
ing methods  of  treatment.  The  casu- 
ally poor  takes  his  chance.  To  the 
American  poor  man  the  rich  are  not  his 
providentially  appointed  almoners,  but 
his  luckier  equals.  He  plays  a  game 
against  them,  keen  but  not  personally 
spiteful— the  Silver! te  campaign  was 
essentially  a  move  in  that  game.  But 
certain  things  are  not  fair— he  does  not 
think  that  trusts  are  fair— and  then  he 
gets  angry.  "Certain  commercial  con- 
cerns," says  Mr.  Steevens.  "make  fre- 
quent, powerful,  and  successful  combi- 
nations to  override  the  public  interest. 


One  of  the  most  odious  forms  of  this  is 
a  combination  among  great  employers 
of  labor— railway  companies  and  the 
like— to  keep  a  mutual  black  list.  If  a 
working-man  offends  one  of  them,  in 
time  of  strike  or  otherwise,  he  will  get 
no  employment  from  any.  Men  have 
changed  their  names  and  disguised 
tnemselves  in  vain  to  escape  this  omni- 
scient and  merciless  boycott."  .  .  . 
That,  again,  is  emphatically  not  fair. 
And  such  things  provoke  reprisals.  "It 
is  becoming  rare  now  to  find  a  strike  in 
which  gunpowder  and  dynamite  are  not 
the  ultimate  appeal."  There  lies  the 
danger  of  the  Democratic  Idea;  the  rich 
are  irresponsible,  they  are  not  "supe- 
rior," they  have  no  feeling  of  noblesse 
oblige,  and  there  is  no  palliative  of  terri- 
torial or  class  loyalty  to  soften  the 
rigors  of  poverty.  ...  Is  it  possible  for 
the  ideas  of  equality  and  loyalty  to  be 
operative  side  by  side?  That  is  the 
problem  America  must  solve  to  live. 

H.  G.  W. 


From  The  London  Times. 
THE  NORTH  POLAR  PROBLEM.* 

It  has  taken  centuries  to  obtain  even 
a  very  general  idea  of  the  north  polar 
region.  Three  centuries  ago  Mercator 
adopted  the  theory,  which  -was  derived 
from  the  mysterious  Nicholas  of  Lynne, 
that  four  great  rivers  flowed  down  a 
chasm  at  the  Pole.  Later  there  was 
Maury's  theory  of  an  open  polar  sea; 
and  the  most  recent  opinion  that  has 
prevailed  was  that  the  polar  sea*  was 
shallow,  with  land,  in  the  form  of 
islands,  extending  north  from  Franz 
Josef  Land.  Facts  could  not  keep  pace 
with  theories,  but  they  have  gradually 
and  painfully  refuted  them,  and  re- 
vealed to  us  the  truth.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  a  great  stream  of' heavy  ice 
flows  down  the  east  coast  of  Greenland. 
The  American  side  of  the  polar  sea  was 
gradually  discovered  to  be  of  a  very 
different  character.      Coll  in  son    found 

1  Address  before  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety at  London,  by  Sir  Clements  Markham. 
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that  very  heavy  ancient  ice  formed  the 
pack  from  Behring  Strait  to  Franklin 
Bay,  only  a  narrow  lane  being  kept  open 
by  the  current  of  the  Mackenzie  and 
Colville  rivers,  between  the  land  and  the 
pack.  M'Clure  discovered  that  the 
same  ancient  ice  extended  along  the 
whole  western  shore  of  Banks  Island. 
Parry  met  with  this  ancient  ice  when  he 
attempted  to  go  westward  from  Melville 
Island,  and  it  flows  down  M'Clintock 
Channel  south-east  until  it  impinges  on 
the  coast  of  King  William  Island.  Sir 
George  Nares's  expedition  met  with  the 
same  ancient  ice  extending  for  three 
hundred  miles  along  the  northern  coast 
of  Grant  Land  and  Greenland.  Every 
indication  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  no  land  to  the  northward. 
But  the  sea  was  supposed  to  be  shallow, 
because  there  were  only  seventy-two 
fathoms  of  water  at  a  distance  of  forty 
miles  from  the  shore,  and  because  the 
positions  in  which  driftwood  was  found 
furnished  an  argument  that  there  had 
been  a  general  recent  upheaval  of  the 
adjacent  land.  We  thus  find  that  this 
line  of  ancient  ice  extends  from  Behring 
Strait  to  the  north  coast  of  Greenland, 
a  distance  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  for 
that  it  is  continuous  across  the  gap  of 
four  hundred  miles  between  Prince  Pat- 
rick Island  and  Aldrich's  farthest  is 
deduced  from  the  coincidences  of  winds, 
tiue,  and  drift.  The  fact  that  the  heavy 
ice  actually  reaches  the  western  part  of 
tiie  North  American  coast  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  there  are  no  intervening 
lands,  of  any  extent,  to  the  westward  of 
Prince  Patrick  Island.  The  discovery 
of  Franz  Josef  Land  brought  to  our 
knowledge  a  group  of  volcanic  islands 
of  the  same  geological  period  as  Spitz- 
bergen,  approaching  Spitzbergen  closely 
at  its  western  end,  and  on  the  same 
bank;  in  short,  a  continuation  of  the 
Spitzbergen  group.  There  is  an  east- 
ward drift  of  the  ice  on  the  coast  of 
Grant  Land;  and  it  was  assumed  that 
there  was  a  general  drift  of  ice  across 
the  polar  basin  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  hemisphere,  as  well  as  a  drift 
from  left  to  right,  due  to  the  flow  of 
warmer  water  into  the  polar  area, 
which,  as  a  cold  current,  seeks  an  outlet 


southward  at  every  opening,  owing  to 
the  polar  sea  itself  being  surcharged, 
but  only  finds  it  for  the  ice  it  bears  on  its 
surface  along  the  east  coast  of  Green- 
land. The  warmer  water  comes  to  the 
surface  along  the  Siberian  coast,  and, 
aided  by  the  outflow  of  the  Siberian 
rivers  and  the  prevailing  winds,  forms  a 
current  northwards  across  the  polar 
area.  These  were  the  conclusions 
which  were  derivable  from  the  facts 
within  our  knowledge  before  the  depart- 
ure of  Dr.  Nansen.  His  return,  with  the 
rich  fruits  of  his  expedition,  has  thrown 
new  light  on  the  whole  question,  and, 
as  I  said  on  a  former  occasion,  the  north 
polar  problem  begins  to  take  definite 
shape.  Nansen's  chief  discovery  is  that 
there  actually  is  a  very  deep  sea  north 
of  the  Franz  Josef  group,  continuous 
with  that  which  was  known  to  exist 
north  of  Spitzbergen,  and  that  this  deep 
sea  has  a  relatively  warm  temperature 
in  its  depths.  He  ascertained  that  the 
time  occupied  by  the  ice  in  drifting 
across  the  polar  basin  on  the  parallels  of 
the  track  of  the  Fram  is  a  little  over 
three  years,  and  that  the  ice-bearing 
ocean  extends  at  least  as  far  as  tie  pole. 
For  the  Fram's  track  southwards  to 
Spitzbergen  leaves  a  great  width  thence 
to  Greenland,  down  which  a  vast  vol- 
ume of  ice  drifts,  which  must  neces- 
sarily come  from  a  region  north  of  the 
track  of  the  Fram.  The  question  re- 
mains to  be  decided  whether  there  is 
land  of  any  extent  in  the  vast  unknown 
region  between  the  Parry  Islands  and 
the  New  Siberian  group.  At  one  timr  T 
held  the  opinion  that  a  chain  of  islands 
probably  did  exist,  extending  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Prince  Patrick  Island 
towards  Wrangel  Island.  This  opinion 
was  solely  based  on  considerations  con 
nected  with  the  apparent  line  of  Eskimo 
migration  from  Melville  Island  to 
Greenland,  as  indicated  by  a  continuous 
series  of  remains.  But  I  now  concur 
with  Dr.  Rink  that  these  vestiges  are 
due  to  visits  from  the  American  conti- 
nent in  times  past.  The  presence  of  the 
ancient  floes  of  heavy  ice  along  the  north 
shores  of  the  American  continent  is  evi- 
dence that  no  land  of  any  size  exists  to 
the  northward  on  the  meridians  from 
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Behring  Strait  to    Franklin    Bay.      In 
fact,  I  am  disposed  to  regard  the  whole 
line  of  heavy  ancient  ice  which  presses 
upon  the  shores  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, of  the  Parry  Islands,  and  of  the 
northern  side  of  Greenland  as  evidence 
of  a  continuus  drift  from  the  eastern  to 
the    western    hemisphere,    across    an 
ocean    uninterrupted    by  land  of  any 
magnitude.     The    presence  of  warmer 
water  in  the  depths  of  Xansen's  polar 
sea  is  an  important  discovery.    It  com- 
mences one  hundred  fathoms  below  the 
surface,  and  extends  down  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  fathoms.    If  this  warm 
current  originates  in  that  which  flows 
up  from  the  North  Atlantic,  Professor 
Mohn    has   observed    that   its   greater 
salinity  and  consequent  greater  density 
would  keep  it  in  the  depths  when  it  cools 
down,  while  the  water  from  the  great 
rivers  would  be  much  lighter,  and  con- 
tinue on  the  surface.    But  there  are,  I 
believe,  other  opinions  respecting  the 
origin  and  eventual  destination  of  this 
warmer  undercurrent  in  the  polar  ocean, 
respecting    the    part    it    plays  in  the 
economy  of  that  ocean,  and  respecting 
the  causes  of  its  long  retention  of  some 
of  the  warmth  derived  from  the  equator. 
Looking  back  into  past  ages,  we  may 
discern  the  evidence  of  great  changes 
in  the  Polar  area,  as  throughout  the 
earth's  surface.    The  Spitzbergen  archi- 
pelago, including    Franz    Josef  Land, 
seems  to  be  the  broken  fringe  of  a  con- 
tinent which,  in  the  Jurassic  age,  was 
clothed  with  pine  forests.      At  a  still 
later  period  there  was  abundant  arbo- 
rescent vegetation  in  Grant  Land,  and  It 
is  probable  that  the  conditions  within 
the  vast  area  of  the  Polar  ocean  were 
then  very  different.    From  a  geological 
point  of  view  there  Is  much  food  for  re- 
flection, based  on  the  knowledge  we  al- 
ready possess  respecting  the  North  Polar 
region;  and  much    further    research  is 
needed,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
upheaval  of  the  land,  which  is  reported 
from  so  many  directions.    A  geological 
point  of  special  moment  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  Polar  phenomena  of  an  exten- 
sive land  mass  in  the  South,  and  a  deep 
ocean  In  the  North,  are  illustrative  of 


and  explicable  by  the  theory  of  earth- 
folds.    In  reviewing  the  whole  Polar 
question  it  will  be  seen  that  great  prog- 
ress had  been  made  towards  its  solution, 
in  various  directions,  before  the  depart- 
ure of  Nansen's  expedition,  but  only 
fragmentarily  and  by  side  lights,  while 
even  the  collected  facts  were  often  mis- 
interpreted and  misunderstood.    I  con- 
sider that  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by 
Nansen    has    not    only    extended    our 
knowledge  positively,  but  has  had  the 
effect  of  piecing  together  what  appeared 
before  to  be  fragmentary,  and  of  mak- 
ing the  detached  pieces  fit  into  their 
proper  places  and   form   a  consistent 
whole.    There  is  much,  no  doubt,  that 
needs  discussion  and  a  free  interchange 
of  opinions,  both  on  the  broad  aspects 
relating  to  the  physical  geography,  and 
to  the  special  subjects  of  oceanography, 
meteorology,     terrestrial     magnetism, 
biology,  and  geology,  on  which  I  have 
touched  very  briefly.      There  is,  how- 
ever, still  much  to  learn.    An  expedition 
should  be  sent  up  Jones  Sound  to  con- 
nect the  four    hundred    miles  between 
Prince   Patrick   Island   and   Aldrich's 
farthest,  and    to    examine    the  line  of 
ancient   ice  in  that  unknown  region. 
Another  expedition  should  complete  the 
examination    of   the   northern   side  of 
Greenland.    A  third  should  be  equipped 
on  Nansen' s  plan,  and  sent  to  carry  out 
Nansen's  principle,  by  commencing  th* 
drift  much  further  to  the  eastward,  and 
passing  over    the    Pole    itself.     This 
would  probably  occupy  four  years,  but 
It  would  bring  back  a  further  instal- 
ment   of    knowledge    respecting    the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  the  currents  and 
temperatures  of  the  vast  unknown  area, 
and  another  series  of  magnetic  observa- 
tions.   It  should  also  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  the  existence  of  land  between 
Prince  Patrick  and  Wrangel  Islands. 
It  is  true,  therefore,  that  much  remains 
to  be  done.    Still,  we  already  have  a 
large  mass  of  facts  respecting  the  Polar 
region,  from  which  scientific  deductions 
may  be  drawn,  and  this  has  been  en- 
riched and  materially  increased  by  the 
labors  of  Nansen  and  his  gallant  com- 
panions. 
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IN  EARLY  SPRING. 

The  water's  awake  at  last,  and  the  tawny 
meads  grow  green. 
Clouds  run  oyer  the  sky,  and  the  air  is 
wild  with  glee. 
Who  can  doubt  for  a  minute  what  all  the 
stir  may  mean? 
The  thrush  goes  flying  up  to  the  top  of 
the  poplar-tree, 
With  a  "Spring!  spring!  spring! 
Pretty-bird!    pretty-bird!    pretty-bird!" 
sings  he. 

Brave    little    pearls    of    palm    begin    to 
twinkle  and  gleam, 
Frolicsome  catkins  volley  gold-dust  over 
the  lea; 
Oh;  Earth  is  busy  forgetting  her  weari- 
some winter-dream, 
And  loud  and  louder  sings  the  thrush 
high  up  in  the  poplar-tree, 
With  a  "Pretty-bird!  pretty-bird!  pretty- 
bird! 
Spring!  spring!  spring !"  carols  he. 
Speaker.  B.  E.  BAUGHAN. 


THE  BLIND  ARCHER. 

Little  Boy  Love  drew  his  bow  at  a  chance, 

Shooting  down  at  the  ball-room  floor. 
He  hit  an  old  chaperone  watching  the 
dance, 
And,  oh,  but  he  wounded  her  sore! 
"Heh,  Love,  you  couldn't  mean  that! 
Hi,  Love,  what  would  you  be  at!" 
No  word  would  he  say, 
But  he  flew  on  his  way, 
For  the  little  Boy's  busy,  and  how  can 
he  stay! 

Little  Boy  Love  drew  a  shaft  just  for 
sport 
At  the  soberest  club  in  Pali-Mall. 
He  winged  an  old  veteran  drinking  his 
port, 
And  down  that  old  veteran  fell. 
"Heh,  Love,  you  mustn't  do  that! 
Hi,  Love,  what  would  you  be  at! 
This  cannot  be  right! 
It's  ludicrous  quite!" 
But  it's  no  use  to  argue,  for  Love's 
out  of  sight. 

A  sad-faced  young  clerk  In  a  cell  all  apart 
Was  planning  a  celibate  vow, 


But  the  Boy's  random  arrow  has  sunk  in 
his  heart 
And  the  cell  is  an  empty  one  now. 
"Heh,  Love,  you  mustn't  do  that! 
Hi,  Love,  what  would  you  be  at! 
He  isn't  for  you 
He  has  duties  to  do!" 
"But  I  am  his  duty,"  quoth  Love  as  he 
flew. 

The  King  sought  a  bride,  and  the  nation 

had  hoped 
For  a  Queen  without  rival  or  peer, 
But  the  little  Boy  shot  and  the  King  has 
eloped 
With  Miss  No-one  on  Nothing  a  year. 
"Heh,  Love,  you  couldn't  mean  that! 
Hi,  Love,  what  would  you  be  at! 
What  an  impudent  thing 
To  make  game  of  a  king!" 
"But  I'm  a  king  also!"  cried  Love  on 
the  wing. 

Little  3oy  Love  grew  pettish  one  day. 

"If  you  keep  on  complaining,"  he  swore, 
"I'll  pack  both  my  bow  and  my  quiver 
away, 
And  so  I  shall  plague  you  no  more." 
"Heh,  Love,  you  mustn't  do  that! 
Hi,  Love,  what  would  you  be  at! 
You  may  ruin  our  ease, 
You  may  do  what  you  please, 
But  we  can't  do  without  you,   you 
sweet  little  tease!" 
Speaker.  A.  CONAN  DOYLE. 


OH,  FOR  A  POET. 
Oh,  for  a  poet— for  a  beacon  bright, 
To  rift  this  changeless  glimmer  of  dead 

grey: 
To  spirit  back  the  Muses,  long  astray, 
And  flush  Parnassus  with  a  newer  light; 
To  put  these  little  sonnet-men  to  flight 
Who  fashion,  in  a  shrewd  mechanic  way, 
Songs  without  souls  that  flicker  for  a  day. 
To  vanish  in  irrevocable  night. 
What  does  it  mean,  this  barren  age  of 

ours? 
Here  are  the  men,  the  women,  and  the 

flowers — 
The  seasons,  and  the  sunset,  as  before. 
What  does  it  mean?    Shall  not  one  bard 

arise 
To  wrench  one  banner  from  the  western 

skies, 
And  mark  it  with  his  name  forevermore? 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson. 
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IN  KEDAR'S  TENTS.1 

BT  HENRY  8ET0N  MKRRTMAV,  AUTHOR   OF  "THE 
BOWXBS." 

Chapter  XI. 

A  TANGLED  WEB. 

"Wherein  I  am  false,  I  am  honest ;  not  true  to 
he  true.*' 

"And  would  you  believe  it,  there  are 
soldiers  in  the  house,  at  the  very  door 
of  Julia's  apartments."  Seiiora  Ba- 
renna,  who  made  this  remark,  heaved  a 
sigh  and  sat  back  in  her  cane-work  chair 
with  that  jerkines8  of  action  which  in 
elderly  ladies  usually  betokens  impa- 
tience with  the  ways  of  young  people. 

"Policemen— policemen,  not  soldiers," 
corrected  Father  Concha  patiently,  as 
if  it  did  not  matter  much.  They  were 
sitting  in  the  broad,  vine-clad  veranda 
of  the  Oasa  Barenna,  that  grim  old 
house  on  the  Bobadilla  road,  two  miles 
from  Ronda.  The  priest  had  walked 
thither,  as  the  dust  on«his  square-toed 
shoes  and  black  stockings  would  testify. 
He  had  laid  aside  his  mournful  old  hat, 
long  since  brown  and  discolored,  and 
was  wiping  his  forehead  with  a  cheap 
pocket-handkerchief  of  color  and  pat- 
tern rather  loud  for  his  station  in  life. 

"Well,  they  have  swords,"  persisted 
the  lady. 

"Policemen,"  said  Father  Concha,  in 
a  stern  and  final  voice,  which  caused 
Sefiora  Barenna  to  cast  her  eyes  upward 
with  an  air  of  resigned  martyrdom. 

"Ah,  that  alcalde!"  she  whispered  be- 
tween her  teeth. 

"A  little  dog  when  it  is  afraid  growls," 
said  Concha  philosophically.  "The 
alcalde  is  a  very  small  dog,  and  he  is  at 
his  wits'  end.  Such  a  thing  has  not 
occurred  in  Ronda  before,  and  the 
alcalde's  world  is  Ronda.  He  does  not 
know  whether  his  office  permits  him 
to  inspect  young  ladies'  love-letters  or 
not." 

"Love-letters!"  ejaculated  Sefiora 
Barenna.  She  evidently  had  a  keen 
sense  of  the  romantic,  and  hoped  for 
something  more  tragic  than  a  mere  flir- 
tation begotten  of  idleness  at  sea. 

"Yes,"  said  Concha,  crossing  his  legs 

*  Copyright,  1896,  hy  Henry  Seton  Merriman. 


and  looking  at  his  companion  with  a 
queer  cynicism;  "young  people  mostly 
pass  that  way." 

He  had  had  a  tragedy,  this  old  man, 
one  of  those  grim  tragedies  of  the  cas- 
sock which  English  people  rarely  under- 
stand. And  his  tragedy  sat  beside  him 
on  the  cane  chair,  stout  and  eminently 
worldly,  while  he  had  Journeyed  on  the 
road  of  life  with  all  his  illusions,  all  his 
half-fledged  aspirations  untouched  by 
the  cold  finger  of  reality.  He  despised 
the  woman  now.  The  contempt  lurked 
in  his  cynical  smile,  but  he  clung  with 
a  half-mocking,  open-eyed  sarcasm  to 
his  memories. 

"But,"  he  said  reassuringly,  "Julia 
is  a  match  for  the  alcalde,  you  may  rest 
assured  of  that." 

Sefiora  Barenna  turned  with  a  gesture 
of  her  plump  hands  indicative  of  bewil- 
derment. 

"I  do  not  understand  her.  She  laughs 
at  the  soldiers— the  policemen  I  mean. 
She  laughs  at  me.  She  laughs  at  every- 
thing." 

"Yes;  it  is  the  hollow  hearts  that 
make  most  noise  in  the  world,"  said 
Concha,  folding  his  handkerchief  upon 
his  knee.  He  was  deadly  poor,  and  had 
a  theory  that  a  folded  handkerchief  re- 
mains longer  clean.  His  whole  exist- 
ence was  an  effort  to  do  without  those 
things  that  make  life  worth  having. 

"Why  did  you  send  for  me?"  he 
asked. 

"But  to  advise  me,  to  help  me.  I  have 
been  all  my  life  cast  upon  the  world 
alone— no  one  to  help  me,  no  one  to 
understand.  No  one  knows  what  I  have 
suffered.    My  husband " 

"Was  one  of  the  best  and  most  pa- 
tient of  mortals,  and  is  assuredly  in 
heaven,  where,  I  hope,  there  are  a  few 
mansions  reserved  for  men  only." 

Sefiora  Barenna  fetched  one  of  her 
deepest  sighs.  She  had  a  few  lurking 
at  the  depths  of  her  capacious  being  re- 
served for  such  occasions  as  this.  It 
was,  it  seemed,  no  more  than  her  life 
had  led  her  to  expect. 

"You  have  had,"  went  on  her  spir- 
itual adviser,  "a  life  of  ease  and  lux- 
ury, a  husband  who  denied  you  nothing. 
You  have  never  lost  a  child  by  death, 
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which,  I  understand,  is— one  of  the 
greatest  sorrows  that  God  sends  to 
women.  You  are  an  ungrateful  fe- 
male." 

Sefiora  Barenna,  whose  face  would 
have  graced  one  of  the  very  earliest  of 
the  martyrs,  sat  with  folded  hands 
waiting  until  the  storm  should  pass. 

"Do  you  wish  me  to  see  Julia?"  asked 
Concha  abruptly. 

"Yes,  yes;  and  persuade  her  to  con- 
ciliate the  alcalde,  to  tell  him  some 
story  or  another.  It  does  not  surely 
matter  if  it  be  not  the  strict  truth— 
anything  to  get  these  men  out  of  the 
house.  My  maid,  Maria,  is  so  flighty! 
Ah,  those  young  people!  What  a  trial, 
my  dear  padre— what  a  trial!" 

"Of    course,"  said    Father    Concha; 
"but  what  a  dull  world  it  would  be  if 
our  neighbor  knew  how  to  manage  his 
-own  affairs.    Shall  we  go  to  Julia?" 

The  perturbed  lady  preferred  that  the 
priest  should  see  her  daughter  alone. 
A  military-looking  individual  in  white 
trousers  and  a  dark  green  tunic  stood 
guard  over  the  door  of  Julia's  apart- 
ment, seeking  by  his  attitude  and  the 
curl  of  his  moustache  to  magnify  his 
office  in  the  eyes  of  a  maid  who  hap- 
pened to  have  an  unusual  amount  of 
cleaning  to  do  in  that  particular  cor- 
ridor. 

"Ah!"  said  Father  Concha,  by  no 
means  abashed  by  the  sentinel's  sword 
—"ah,  it  is  you,  Manuel.  Your  wife 
tells  me  you  have  objections  to  the 
christening  of  that  last  boy  of  yours— 
No.  5,  I  think.  Bring  No.  5  on  Sunday, 
after  Vespers— eh?  You  understand, 
and  a  little  something  for  the  poor.  It 
is  pay-day  on  Saturday.  And  no  more 
nonsense  about  religion.  Manuel— 
eh?" 

He  shook  his  lean  finger  in  the  offi- 
cial's face  and  walked  on  unchallenged. 

"May  I  come  in?"  he  said,  tapping 
at  the  door,  and  Julia's  voice  bade  him 
enter. 

He  closed  the  door  behind  him  and 
laid  aside  his  hat.  Then  he  stood  up- 
right, and  slowly  rubbing  his  hands 
together,  looked  at  Julia  with  the 
humorous  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  its 
companion  dimple  twitching  in  his  lean 


cheek.  Then  he  began  to  feel  his 
pockets,  passing  his  hands  down  his 
worn  cassock. 

"Let  me  see,  I  had  a  love-letter. 
W as  it  from  Don  Carlos?  At  all  events, 
I  have  lost  it!" 

He  laughed,  made  a  perfunctory  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  gave  her  his  blessing. 
Then,  his  face  having  become  suddenly 
grave,  as  if  by  machinery,  at  the  sound 
of  the  solemn  Latin  benediction,  he  sat 
down. 

Julia  looked  worn  and  eager.  Her 
eyes  seemed  to  search  his  face  for  news. 

"Yes,  my  dear  child,"  he  said,  "poll- 
tics  are  all  very  well  as  a  career,  but 
without  a  distinct  profit  they  are  worth 
the  attention  of  few  men,  and  never  the 
attention  of  a  woman." 

He  looked  at  her  keenly,  and  she 
turned  to  the  window,  which  was  open 
to  admit  the  breath  of  violets  and  other 
flowers  of  the  spring.  She  shrugged 
her  shoulders  amd  gave  a  sharp  sigh. 

"See  here,  my  child,"  said  Padre 
Concha  abruptly,  "for  reasons  which 
concern  no  one  I  take  a  great  interest 
in  your  happiness;  you  resemble  some 
one  whose  welfare  was  once  more  im- 
portant to  me  than  my  own.  That  was 
long  ago,  and  I  now  consider  myself 
first,  as  all  wise  men  should.  I  am  your 
friend,  Julia,  and  much  too  old  to  be 
over-scrupulous.  I  peep  and  pry  into 
my  neighbor's  affairs,  and  am  uneasy 
about  you,  my  child." 

He  shook  his  head  and  drummed  upon 
the  table  with  his  dirty  fingers. 

"Thank  you,"  answered  the  girl,  with 
her  defiant  little  laugh;  "but  I  can  man- 
age my  own  affairs." 

The  priest  nodded  reflectively. 

"Yes,"  he  said;  "it  is  natural  that  you 
should  say  that  One  of  the  chief  bless- 
ings of  youth  is  self-confidence. 
Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  shake 
yours.  But,  you  see,  there  are  several 
people  who  happen  to  be  anxious  that 
this  little  affair  should  blow  over  and 
be  forgotten.  The  alcalde  is  a  mule,  we 
know  that;  and  anything  that  serves  to 
magnify  himself  and  his  office  is  likely 
to  be  prolonged.  Do  not  play  into  his 
hand.  On  the  other  side,  there  are 
some  who  wish  to  forget  this  incident. 
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and  one  of  them  is  coming  to  see  you 
this  afternoon." 
"Ah!"  said  the  girl  indifferently. 
"General  Vincente." 
Julia  changed  color,  and  her  eyelids 
flickered  for  a  moment  as  she  looked 
out  of  the  open  window. 
"A  good  friend,"  continued  Concha, 

"but " 

He  finished  the  phrase  with  an  elo- 
quent little  gesture  of  the  hand.  At 
this  moment  they  both  heard  the  sound 
of  an  approaching  carriage. 

"He  is  coming  now,"  said  Concha; 
"he  is  driving,  so  Estella  is  with  him." 
"Estella  is,  of  course,  jealous." 
The  priest  looked  at  her  with  a  slow, 
wise  smile,  and  said  nothing. 

"She "  began  Julia,  and  then  closed 

her  lips— true  to  that  esprit  de  sexe 
which  has  ruled  through  all  the  ages* 
Then  Julia  Barenna  gave  a  sharp  sigh 
as  her  mind  reverted  from  Estella's 
affairs  to  her  own. 

Sitting  thus  in  silence,  the  two  occu- 
pants of  the  quiet  room  heard  the  ap- 
proach of  steps  and  the  clink  of  spurs 
in  the  corridor. 

"It  is  the  reverendo  who  visits  the 
sefiorita,"  they  heard  the  voice  of  the 
sentinel  explain  deprecatingly. 

The  priest  rose  and  went  to  the  door, 
which  he  opened. 

"Only  as  a  friend,"  he  said.  "Come 
in,  general." 

General  Vlncente  entered  the  room, 
followed  by  Estella.  He  nodded  to 
Concha  and  kissed  his  niece  affection- 
ately. 

"Still  obdurate?"  he  said,  with  a  semi- 
playful  tap  on  her  shoulder.  "Still 
obdurate?  My  dear  Julia,  in  peace  and 
war  the  greatest  quality  in  the  strong  is 
mercy.  You  have  proved  yourself 
strong— you  have  worsted  that  unfortu- 
nate alcalde— be  merciful  to  him  now, 
and  let  this  incident  finish." 

He  drew  forward  a  chair,  the  others 
being  seated,  and  laid  aside  his  gloves. 
The  sword  which  he  held  upright  be- 
tween his  knees,  with  his  two  hands 
resting  on  the  hilt,  looked  incongruously 
large  and  reached  the  level  of  his  eyes. 
He  gave  a  little  chuckling  laugh. 
"I  saw  him  last  night  at  the  Caf 6  Real. 


The  poor  man  had  the  air  of  a  funeral, 
and  took  his  wine  as  if  it  were  sour. 
Ah!  these  civilians,  they  amuse  one; 
they  take  life  so  seriously." 

He  laughed  and  looked  round  on 
those  assembled,  as  if  inviting  them  to 
join  him  in  a  gayer  and  easier  view  of 
existence.  The  padre's  furrowed  face 
answered  the  summons  in  a  sudden 
smile,  but  it  was  with  grave  eyes  that 
he  looked  searchingly  at  the  most  pow- 
erful man  in  Andalusia,  for  General 
Vincente's  word  was  law  south  of  the 
Tagus. 

The  two  men  sat  side  by  side  in  strong 
contrast.  Fate,  indeed,  seems  to  shake 
men  together  in  a  bag  and  cast  them 
out  upon  the  world,  heedless  where  they 
may  fall  for  here  was  a  soldier  in  the 
priest's  habit,  and  one  carrying  a  sword 
who  had  the  keen  heart  and  sure  sym- 
pathy for  joy  or  sorrow  that  should  ever 
be  found  within  a  black  coat  if  the  Mas- 
ter's work  is  to  be  well  done. 

General  Vincente  smiled  at  Estella 
with  sang  froid  and  an  unrunled  good 
nature,  while  the  Padre  Concha,  whose 
place  it  surely  was  to  take  the  lead  in 
such  woman's  work  as  this,  slowly 
rubbed  his  bony  hands  together  at  a 
loss  and  incompetent  to  meet  the  ur- 
gency of  the  moment. 

"Our  guest  left  us  yesterday  morn- 
ing," said  the  general,  "and  of  course 
the  alcalde  placed  no  hindrance  on  his 
departure." 

He  did  not  look  at  Julia,  who  drew  a 
deep  breath  and  glanced  at  Estella. 

"I  do  not  know  if  Sefior  Conyngham 
left  any  message  for  you  with  Estella, 
to  me  he  said  nothing,"  continued  Es- 
tella's father;  and  that  young  lady  shook 
her  head. 
"No,"  she  put  in  composedly. 
"Then  it  remains  for  us  to  close  this 
foolish  incident,  my  dear  Julia,  and 
for  me  to  remind  you,  seeing  you  are 
fatherless,  that  there  are  in  Spain  many 
adventurers  who  come  here  seeking  the 
sport  of  love  or  war,  who  will  ride 
away  when  they  have  had  their  fill  of 
either. 

He  ceased  speaking  with  a  tolerant 
laugh,  as  one  who,  being  a  soldier  him- 
self, would  beg  indulgence  for  the  fail- 
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ings  of  his  comrades,  examined  the  hilt 
of  his  sword,  and  then  looked  blandly 
round  on  three  faces  which  refused  to 
class  the  absent  Englishman  in  this 
category. 

"It  remains,  my  dear  niece,  to  satisfy 
the  alcalde,  a  mere  glance  at  the  let- 
ter—sufficient  to  satisfy  him  as  to 
the  nature  of  its  contents." 

"I  have  no  letter,"  said  Julia  quietly, 
with  her  level  red  lips  set  firmly. 

"Not  in  your  possession,  but  perhaps 
concealed  in  some  place  at  hand,  unless 
it  is  destroyed." 

"I  have  destroyed  no  letter,  I  have 
concealed  no  letter,  and  I  have  no  let- 
ter," said  the  girl  quietly. 

Estella  moved  uneasily  in  her  chair. 
Her  face  was  colorless  and  her  eyes 
shone.  She  watched  her  cousin's  face 
intently,  and  beneath  his  shaggy  brows 
the  old  priest's  eyes  went  from  one  fair 
countenance  to  the  other. 

"Then,"  cried  the  general,  rising  to 
his  feet  with  an  air  of  relief,  "you  have 
but  to  assure  the  alcalde  of  this,  and 
the  whole  incident  is  terminated— blown 
over,  my  dear  Concha— blown  over." 

He  tapped  the  priest  on  the  shoulder 
with  great  good-nature.  Indeed,  the 
world  seemed  sunny  enough  and  free 
from  cares  when  General  Vincente  had 
to  deal  with  it. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  padre,  snuff-box 
in  hand;  "blown  over,  of  course." 

"Then  I  may  send  the  alcalde  to  you, 
Julia,  and  you  will  tell  him  what  you 
have  told  us.  He  cannot  but  take  the 
word  of  a  lady." 

"Yes,  if  you  like,"  answered  Julia. 

The  general's  joy  knew  no  bounds. 

'That  is  well,"  he  cried.  "I  knew 
we  could  rely  upon  your  good  sense. 
Kiss  me,  Julia;  that  is  well.  Come, 
Estella,  we  must  not  keep  the  horses 
waiting." 

With  a  laugh  and  a  nod  he  went 
toward  the  door. 

"Blown  over,  my  dear  Concha."  he 
said,  over  his  shoulder. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  priest  walked 
down  the  avenue  of  walnut-trees  alone. 
The  bell  was  ringing  for  Vespers,  but 
the  padre  was  an  autocratic  shepherd, 
And  did  not  hurry  toward  his  flock. 


The  sun  had  set,  and  in  the  hollows  of 
the  distant  mountains  the  shades  of 
night  already  lay  like  a  blue  veil. 

The  priest  walked  on  and  presently 
reached  the  highroad. 

A  single  figure  was  upon  it,  the  figure 
of  a  man  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  an 
ilex-tree,  half  a  mile  up  the  road  toward 
Bobadilla.  The  man  crouched  low 
against  a  heap  of  stones,  and  had  the 
air  of  a  wanderer.  His  face  was  con- 
cealed in  the  folds  of  his  cloak. 

"Blown  over,"  muttered  the  padre, 
as  he  turned  his  back  upon  Bobadilla 
and  went  on  toward  his  church— "blown 
over,  of  course,  but  what  is  Concepcion 
Vara  doing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ronda  to-night?" 

Chapteb  XII. 

ON  THE  TOLEDO  ROAD. 

'•Une  bonne  intention  est  une  eohelle  trop 
co-urte." 

Conyngham  made  his  way  Without 
difficulty  or  incident  from  Xeres  to  Cor- 
dova, riding  for  the  most  part  in  front 
of  the  clumsy  diligencia,  wherein  he  had 
bestowed  his  luggage.  The  road  was 
wearisome  enough,  and  the  last  stages, 
through  the  fertile  plains  bordering  the 
Guadalquivir,  dusty  and  monotonous. 

At  Cordova  the  traveller  found  com- 
fortable quarters  in  an  old  inn  overlook- 
ing the  river.  The  ancient  city  was 
then,  as  it  is  now,  a  great  military  cen- 
tre, and  the  headquarters  of  the  pic- 
turesque corps  of  horsetamers,  the  Re- 
monta,  who  are  responsible  for  the 
mounting  of  a  cavalry  and  the  artillery 
of  Spain.  Conyngham  had,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  General  Vincente,  made  such 
small  changes  in  his  costume  as  would 
serve  to  allay  curiosity  and  prevent 
that  gossip  of  the  stable  and  kitchen 
which  may  follow  a  traveller  to  his  hurt 
from  one  side  of  a  continent  to  the 
other. 

"Wherever  you  may  go,  learn  your 
way  in  and  out  of  every  town,  and  you 
will  thus  store  up  knowledge  most  use- 
ful to  a  soldier,"  the  general  had  said 
in  his  easy  way. 

"See  you,"  Concepcion  had  observed, 
wagging  his  head  over  a  cigarette,  "to 
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go  about  the  world  with  the  eyes  open 
is  to  conquer  the  world." 

From  his  guide,  moreover,  whose 
methods  were  those  that  nature  teaches 
to  men  who  live  their  daily  lives  in  her 
company,  Conyngham  learnt  much  of 
that  road-craft  which  had  raised  Con- 
ception Vara  to  such  a. proud  eminence 
among  the  rascals  of  Andalusia.  Cor* 
dova  was  a  good  object  upon  which  to 
practise,  for  Roman  and  Goth,  Moor 
and  Christian  have  combined  to  make 
its  tortuous  streets  well-nigh  in- 
comprehensible to  the  traveller's 
mind. 

Here  Conyngham  wandered,  or  else 
he  sat  somnolently  on  a  seat  in  the 
Paseo  del  Gran  Capltan,  in  the  shade 
of  the  orange-trees,  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  Conception  Vara.  He  made  a  few 
acquaintances,  as  every  traveller  who  is 
not  a  bear  must  needs  do  in  a  country 
where  politeness  and  hospitality  and  a 
grave  good  fellowship  are  the  natural 
habit  of  high  and  low  alike.  A  bull- 
fighter or  two,  who  beguiled  the  long 
winter  months  when  the  rings  are 
closed  by  a  little  innocent  horse-deal- 
ing, joined  him  quietly  in  the  streets, 
and  offered  him  a  horse,  as  between 
gentlemen  of  undoubted  honor,  at  a 
price  much  below  the  current  value.  Or 
it  was,  perhaps,  a  beggar  who  came  to 
him  on  the  old  yellow  marble  seat 
under  the  orange-trees,  and  chatted 
affably  about  his  business  as  being  bad 
in  these  times  of  war.  Once,  indeed, 
it  was  a  white-haired  gentleman  who 
spoke  in  English,  and  asked  some  very 
natural  questions  as  to  the  affairs  that 
brought  an  Englishman  to  the  town  of 
Cordova.  This  sweet-spoken  old  man 
explained  that  strangers  would  do  well 
to  avoid  all  questions  of  politics  and  reli- 
gion, which  he  classed  together  in  one 
dangerous  whole.  Nevertheless  Co- 
nyngham thought  that  he  perceived  his 
ancient  friend  the  same  evening  hurry- 
ing up  the  steps  of  the  Jesuit  College  of 
La  Campania. 

Two  days  elapsed  and  Conception 
Vara  made  neither  appearance  nor  sign. 
On  the  second  evening  Conyngham  de- 
cided to  go  on  alone,  prosecuting  his 
journey  through  the  sparsely  populated 


valley  of  the  Alcadia  to  Ciudad  Real, 
Toledo,  and  Madrid. 

"You  will  ride,"  the  Innkeeper  told 
him,  "from  the  Guadalquivir  to  the 
Guadiana,  and  if  there  is  rain  you  may 
be  a  month  upon  the  road." 

Conyngham  set  out  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, and  as  he  threw  his  leg  across  the 
saddle  the  sun  rose  over  the  far  misty 
hills  of  Ronda,  and  Conception  Vara 
awoke  from  his  night's  rest  under  the 
wall  of  an  olive  terrace  above  the  Boba- 
dilla  road,  to  begin  another  day  of  pa- 
tient waiting  and  watching  to  get 
speech  with  the  maid  or  the  mistress, 
for  he  had  already  inaugurated  what  he 
lightly  called  "an  affair"  with  Julia's 
flighty  attendant.  The  sun  rose  also 
over  the  plains  of  Xeres,  and  lighted  up 
the  picturesque  form  of  Esteban  Lar- 
•  ralde,  in  the  saddle  this  hour  and  more, 
having  learnt  that  Colonel  Monreal's 
death  took  place  an  hour  before  Conyng- 
ham's  arrival  in  the  town  of  Xeres  de 
la  Frontera.  The  letter,  therefore,  had 
not  been  delivered  to  Colonel  Monreal, 
and  was  still  in  Conyngham's  posses- 
sion, 

Larralde  bestrode  a  shocking  steed, 
and  had  but  an  indifferent  seat  in  the 
saddle,  but  the  dust  rose  beneath  his 
horse's  feet,  and  his  spurs  flashed  in 
the  sunlight  as  this  man  of  many  parts 
hurried  on  toward  Utera  and  Cordova. 
In  the  old  Moorish  palace  in  Ronda, 
General  Vincente,  summoned  to  a  great 
council  of  war  at  Madrid,  was  making 
curt  military  preparations  for  his  jour- 
ney and  the  conveyance  of  his  house- 
hold to  the  capital.  Sefiora  Barenna 
was  for  the  moment  forgetful  of  hei 
nerves  in  the  excitement  of  despatching 
servants  in  advance  to  Toledo,  where 
she  owned  a  summer  residence.  Julia 
was  nervously  anxious  to  be  on  the  road 
again,  and  showed  by  every  word  and 
action  that  restlessness  of  spirit  which 
is  the  inheritance  of  hungry  hearts. 
Estella,  quiet  and  self-contained,  at- 
tended to  the  details  of  moving  a  vast 
and  formal  household  with  a  certain 
eagerness,  which  in  no  way  resembled 
Julia's  feverish  haste.  Estella  seemed 
to  be  one  of  those  happy  people  who 
know  what  they  want. 
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Thus  Frederick  Conyngham,  riding 
northward  alone,  seemed  to  be  but  a 
pilot  to  all  those  persons,  into  whose 
lives  he  had  suddenly  stepped  as  from  a 
side  issue,  for  they  were  one  and  all 
making  ready  to  follow  him  to  the 
colder  plains  of  Castile,  where  existence 
was  full  of  strife  and  ambition,  of  war 
and  those  inner  wheels  that  ever  jar 
and  grind  where  politicians  contend  to- 
gether for  the  mastery  of  a  moment. 

As  he  rode  on,  Conyngham  left  a 
message  from  time  to  time  for  his  self- 
appointed  servant.  At  the  offices  of  the 
diligenclas  in  various  towns  on  the 
great  road  from  Cordova  to  Madrid  he 
left  word  for  Concepcion  Vara  to  follow, 
should  the  spirit  of  travel  be  still  upon 
him,  knowing  that  at  these  places, 
where  travellers  were  ever  passing,  the 
tittle-tattle  of  the  road  was  on  the 
tongue  of  every  hostler  and  stable  help. 
And  truly  enough  there  followed  one 
who  made  careful  inquiries  as  to  the 
movements"  of  the  Englishman,  and 
heard  his  messages  with  a  grim  smile; 
but  this  was  not  Concepcion  Vara. 

It  was  late  one  evening  when  Conyng- 
ham, who  had  quitted  Toledo  in  the 
morning,  began  to  hunger  for  the  sight 
of  the  towers  and  steeples  of  Madrid. 
He  had  ridden  all  day  through  the  bare 
country  of  Cervantes,  where  to  this  day 
Spain  rears  her  wittiest  men  and  plain- 
est women.  The  sun  had  just  set  be- 
hind the  distant  hills  of  old  Castile,  and 
from  the  east,  over  Aranjuez,  where  the 
great  river  cuts  Spain  in  two  parts, 
from  its  centre  to  the  sea,  a  grey  cloud 
—a  very  shade  of  night— was  slowly 
rising.  The  aspect  of  the  brown  plains 
was  dismal,  and  on  the  horizon  the  roll- 
ing, unbroken  land  seemed  to  melt 
away  into  eternity  and  infinite  space. 

Conyngham  reined  in  and  looked 
around  him.  So  far  as  eye  could  reach 
no  house  arose  to  testify  to  the  presence 
of  man.  No  laborer  toiled*  home  to  his 
lonely  hut,  for  in  this  country  of  many 
wars  and  interminable  strife  it  has, 
since  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  been 
the  custom  of  the  people  to  congregate 
in  villages  and  small  townships,  where 
a  common  danger  secured  some  protec- 
tion against  a  lawless  foe.    The  road 


rose  and  fell  in  a  straight  line  across  the 
tableland  without  tree  or  hedge,  and 
Madrid  seemed  to  belong  to  another 
world,  for  the  horizon,  which  was  dis- 
tant enough,  bore  no  sign  of  cathedral 
spire  or  castled  height. 

Conyngham  turned  in  his  saddle  to 
look  back,  and  there,  not  a  mile  away, 
the  form  of  a  hurrying  horseman  broke 
the  bare  line  of  the  dusty  road.  There 
was  something  weird  and  disturbing  in 
this  figure,  a  suggestion  of  pursuit  in 
every  line,  for  this  was  not  Concepcion 
Vara.  Conyngham  would  have  known 
him  at  once.  This  was  one  wearing  a 
better  coat;  Indeed,  Concepcion  pre- 
ferred to  face  life  and  the  chances  of  the 
road  in  shirt-sleeves. 

Conyngham  sat  in  his  saddle  awaiting 
the  newcomer.  To  meet  on  such  a  road 
in  Spain  without  pausing  to  exchange  a 
salutation  would  be  a  gratuitous  insult; 
to  ride  in  solitude  within  hail  of  another 
traveller  were  to  excite  or  betray  the 
deepest  distrust  It  was  characteristic 
of  Conyngham  that  he  already  waved 
his  hand  in  salutation,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  hail  the  newcomer  as  the  Jolli- 
est  companion  in  the  world. 

Esteban  Larralde,  seeing  the  saluta- 
tion, gave  a  short  laugh,  and  jerked  the 
reins  of  his  tired  horse.  He  himself 
wore  a  weary  look,  as  if  the  flight  he 
had  in  hand  were  an  uphill  one.  He 
had  long  recognized  Conyngham;  in- 
deed, the  chase  had  been  one  of  little 
excitement,  but  rather  an  exercise  of 
patience  and  dogged  perseverance.  He 
raised  his  hat  to  indicate  that  the  En- 
glishman's gay  salutations  were  per- 
ceived, and  pulled  the  wide  brim  well 
forward  again. 

"He  will  change  his  attitude  when  it 
becomes  apparent  who  I  am,"  he  mut- 
tered. 

But  Conyngham's  first  word  would 
appear  to  suggest  that  Esteban  Lar- 
ralde was  a  much  less  impressive  person 
than  he  considered  himself. 

"Why,  It's  the  devout  lover!"  he 
cried.  "Sefior  Larralde,  you  remem- 
ber me— Algeciras— and  your  pink  love- 
letter.  Deuced  fishy  love-letter  that 
Nearly  got  me  into  a  devil  of  a  row,  I 
can  tell  you.    How  are  you— eh?" 
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And  the  Englishman  rode  forward 
with  a  jolly  laugh  and  his  hand  held 
out  Larralde  took  it  without  en- 
thusiasm. It  was  rather  difficult  to  pick 
a  picturesque  quarrel  with  such  a  per- 
son as  this.  Moreover,  the  true  con- 
spirator never  believes  in  another  man's 
honesty. 

"Who  would  have  expected  to  meet 
you  here?"  went  on  Gonyngham  Jovi- 
ally. 

"It  is  not  as  surprising  as  you  think." 

"Ah!" 

There  was  no  mistaking  Larralde' 8 
manner,  and  the  Englishman's  gay,  blue 
eyes  hardened  suddenly  and  rather  sur- 
prisingly. 

"No;  I  have  followed  you.  I  want 
that  letter." 

"Well,  as  it  happens,  Sefior  Larralde, 
I  have  not  got  your  letter,  and  if  I  had 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  would  give  it 
to  you.  Your  conduct  in  the  matter 
has  not  been  over  nice;  and  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  don't  think  much  of  a  man  who 
gets  strangers  and  women  to  do  his 
dirty  work  for  him." 

Larralde  stroked  his  moustache  with 
a  half-furtive  air  of  contempt. 

"I  should  have  given  the  confounded 
letter  to  the  alcalde  of  Ronda  if  it  had 
not  been  that  a  lady  would  have  suf- 
fered for  it,  and  let  you  take  your 
chance,  Sefior  Larralde." 

Larralde  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"You  would  not  have  given  it  to  the 
alcalde  of  Ronda,"  he  said  in  a  sneer- 
ing voice,  "because  you  want  it  your- 
self. You  require  it  in  order  to  make 
your  peace  with  Estella  Vincente." 

"We  are  not  going  to  talk  of  Sefiorita 
Vincente,"  said  Conyngham  quietly. 
"You  say  you  followed  me  because  you 
wanted  that  letter.  It  is  not  in  my  pos- 
session. I  left  it  in  the  house  of  Colo- 
nel Monreal  at  Xeres.  If  you  are 
going  on  to  Madrid,  I  think  I  will  sit 
down  here  and  have  a  cigarette.  If.  on 
the  other  hand,  you  propose  resting 
here,  I  shall  proceed,  as  it  is  getting 
late." 

Conyngham  looked  at  his  companion 
with  a  nod  and  a  smile,  which  was  not 
in  the  least  friendly  and  at  the  same 
time  quite  cheerful.    He  seemed  to  rec- 


ognize the  necessity  of  quarrelling,  but 
proposed  to  do  so  as  light-heartedly  as 
possible.  They  were  both  on  horseback 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  Larralde  a 
few  paces  in  the  direction  of  Madrid. 

Conyngham  indicated  the  road  with 
an  inviting  wave  of  the  hand. 

"Will  you  go  on?"  he  asked. 

Larralde  sat  looking  at  him  with  glit- 
tering eyes  and  said  nothing. 

"Then  I  will  continue  my  journey," 
said  the  Englishman,  touching  his  horse 
lightly  with  the  spur.  The  horse  moved 
on  and  passed  within  a  yard  of  the 
other.  At  this  moment  Larralde  rose 
in  his  stirrups  and  flung  himself  on  one 
side. 

Conyngham  gave  a  sharp  cry  of  pain 
and  threw  back  his  head.  Larralde  had 
stabbed  him  in  the  back. 

The  Englishman  swayed  in  the  sad- 
dle, as  if  trying  to  balance  himself;  his 
legs  bent  back  from  the  knee  in  the 
sharpness  of  a  biting  pain.  The  heavy 
stirrups  swung  free.  Then,  slowly,  Co- 
nyngham toppled  forward  and  rolled  out 
of  the  saddle,  falling  on  to  the  road 
with  a  thud. 

Larralde  watched  him  with  a  white 
face  and  staring  eyes.  Then  he  looked 
quickly  round  over  the  darkening  land- 
scape. There  was  no  one  in  sight.  This 
was  one  of  the  waste  places  of  the 
world.  Larralde  seemed  to  remember 
the  Eye  that  seeth  even  there,  and 
crossed  himself  as  he  slipped  from  the 
saddle  to  the  ground.  He  was  shaking 
all  over.  His  face  was  ashen,  for  it  is  a 
terrible  thing  to  kill  a  man  and  be  left 
alone  with  him. 

Conyngham's  eyes  were  closed. 
There  was  blood  on  his  lips.  With 
hands  that  shook  like  leaves  Esteban 
Larralde  searched  the  Englishman, 
found  nothing,  and  cursed  his  ill-for- 
tune. Then  he  stood  upright,  and  in 
the  dim  light  his  face  shone  as  if  he  had 
dipped  it  in  water.  He  crept  into  the 
saddle,  and  rode  on  toward  Madrid. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  Conyngham 
recovered  consciousness.  In  turning 
him  over  to  search  his  pockets  Larralde 
had  perhaps,  unwittingly,  saved  his  life 
by  placing  him  in  a  position  that 
checked     the      internal      hemorrhage. 
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What  served  to  bring  back  the  English- 
man's wandering  senses  was  the  rum- 
bling of  heavy  wheels  and  the  crack  of 
a  great  whip,  as  a  cart  laden  with  hay 
and  drawn  by  six  mules  approached 
him  from  the  direction  of  Toledo. 

The  driver  of  the  team  was  an  old 
soldier,  as  indeed  were  most  of  the  Oas- 
tilians  at  this  time,  and  knew  how  to 
handle  wounded  men.  With  great  care 
and  a  multitude  of  oaths  he  lifted  Co- 
nyngham  on  to  his  cart  and  proceeded 
with  him  to  Madrid. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
MB.  HERBERT  SPENCER  AND  LORD  SALIS- 
BURY ON   EVOLUTION. 

PART  I. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  contributed  to 
this  review  in  November,  1895,  an 
article  entitled  "Lord  Salisbury  on 
Evolution."  The  occasion  of  it  arose 
out  of  the  brief  and  passing,  but  pun- 
gent, comments  on  the  Darwinian  the- 
ory, which  formed  part  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  presidential  address  to  the 
British  Association  at  Oxford  in  1894. 
In  so  far  as  that  article  is  merely  a 
reply  to  Lord  Salisbury,  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention here  to  come  between  the  dis- 
tinguished disputants.  But,  like  every- 
thing from  Mr.  Spencer's  pen,  it  is  full 
of  highly  significant  matter  on  the 
whole  subject  to  which  it  relates.  It 
takes  a  much  larger  view  of  the  prob- 
lems of  biology  than  is  generally  taken, 
n  nd  it  deals  with  them  by  a  method 
which  is  excellent,  so  far  as  he  goes, 
and  which  we  can  all  take  up  and  fol- 
low farther  than  the  point  at  which  he 
stops.  Nor  is  his  paper  less  instructive 
because  he  does  stop  in  the  application 
of  his  method  just  where  it  ought  to  be 
most  continuously  and  rigorously  ap- 
plied. The  method  of  Mr.  Spencer  is  to 
insist  on  a  clear  definition  of  the  words 
and  phrases  used  in  our  biological  data 
and  speculations.  No  method  could  be 
more  admirable  than  this.  It  is  one  for 
which  I  have  myself  a  great  predilec- 
tion, and  have  continually  used  in  all 


dinTcult  subjects  of  inquiry.  Such,  pre- 
eminently, are  the  problems  presented 
by  the  nature  and  history  of  organic 
life.  I  propose,  therefore,  in  this  paper 
to  accept  Mr.  Spencer's  method,  and  to 
examine  what  light  can  come  from  it 
on  this  most  intricate  of  all  subjects. 

The  leading  idea  of  Mr.  Spencer's  ar- 
ticle is  to  assert  and  insist  upon  a  wide 
distinction  between  the  "natural  selec- 
tion" theory  of  Darwin  and  the  general 
theory  of  what  Mr.  Spencer  calls  "or- 
ganic evolution."  He  insists  and  re- 
iterates that  even  if  Darwin's  special 
theory  of  natural  selection  were  dis- 
proved and  abandoned,  the  more  gen- 
eral doctrine  of  organic  evolution 
would  remain  unshaken.  I  entirely 
agree  in  this  discrimination  between 
two  quite  separate  conceptions.  But  I 
must  demand  a  farther  advance  on  the 
same  lines— an  advance  which  Mr.  Spen- 
cer has  not  made,  and  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  occurred  to  him  as  re- 
quired. Not  only  is  Darwin's  special 
theory  of  natural  selection  quite  sepa- 
rable from  the  more  general  theory  of 
organic  evolution,  but  also  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's special  version  and  understand- 
ing of  organic  evolution  is  quite 
separable  from  the  general  doctrine  of 
development,  with  which,  nevertheless, 
it  is  habitually  confounded.  It  is  quite 
as  true  that  even  if  Mr.  Spencer's  the- 
ory of  organic  evolution  were  disproved 
and  abandoned,  the  general  doctrine  of 
development  would  remain  unshaken, 
as  it  is  true  that  organic  evolution 
would  survive  the  demolition  of  the 
Darwinian  theory  of  natural  selection. 

The  great  importance  of  these  dis- 
criminations lies  In  this— that  both  the 
narrow  theory  of  Darwin,  and  also  the 
wider  idea  of  organic  evolution,  have 
derived  an  adventitious  strength  and 
popularity  from  elements  of  conception 
which  are  not  their  own— elements  of 
conception,  that  is  to  say,  which  are 
not  peculiar  to  them,  but  common  to 
them  and  to  a  much  larger  conception— 
a  much  wider  doctrine— which  has  a 
much  more  indisputable  place  and 
rank  in  the  facts  of  nature,  and  in  the 
universal  recognition  of  the  human 
mind. 
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Let  us,  therefore,  unravel  this  entan- 
glement of  separable  Ideas  much  more 
completely  than  Mr.  Spencer  has  done 
in  the  article  before  us.  And  for  this 
purpose  let  us  begin  at  the  bottom— 
with  the  one  fundamental  conception 
which  underlies  all  the  theories  and 
speculations  that  litter  the  ground  be- 
fore us.  That  conception  is  simply  rep- 
resented by  the  old  familiar  word,  and 
the  old  familiar  idea— development.  It 
is  the  conception  of  the  whole  world, 
in  us  and  around  us,  being  a  world  full 
of  changes,  which  to-day  leave  nothing 
exactly  as  it  was  yesterday,  and  which 
will  not  allow  to-morrow  to  be  exactly 
as  to-day.  It  is  the  conception  of  some 
things  always  coming  to  be,  and  of 
ether  things  always  ceasing  to  be— in 
endless  sequences  of  cause  and  of  ef- 
fect. It  has  this  great  advantage— that 
it  is  not  a  mere  doctrine  nor  a  theory, 
nor  an  hypothesis,  but  a  visible  and  un- 
doubted fact.  Nobody  can  deny  or 
dispute  it.  Nowhere  has  it  been  more 
profoundly  expressed  and  described,  in 
its  deepest  meanings  and  significance, 
than  in  the  words  of  that  great  meta- 
physician—whoever he  may  be— who 
wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  when 
he  describes  the  universe  as  a  system 
in  which  "the  things  which  we  see 
were  not  made  of  things  that  do  ap- 
pear." That  is  to  say,  that  all  its  phe- 
nomena are  due  to  causes  which  lie 
behind  them,  and  which  belong  to  the 
Invisible.  Nor  can  we  even  conceive  of 
its  being  otherwise.  The  causes  of 
things— whatever  these  may  be— are  the 
sources  out  of  which  all  things  come, 
or  are  developed.  What  these  causes 
are  has  been  the  great  quest,  and  the 
great  incentive  to  inquiry,  since  human 
thought  began.  But  there  never  has 
been  any  doubt,  or  any  failure,  on  the 
part  of  man  to  grasp  the  universal  fact 
that  there  is  a  natural  sequence  among 
all  things,  leading  from  what  has  been 
to  what  is,  and  to  what  is  to  be. 
Whether  he  could  apprehend  or  not  the 
processes  out  of  which  these  changes 
arise,  he  has  always  recognized  the  ex- 
istence of  such  processes  as  a  fact. 

One  might  almost  suppose  from 
much  of  the  talk  we  have  had  during 


the  last  thirty  years  about  develop- 
ment, that  nobody  had  ever  known  or 
dwelt  upon  this  universal  fact  until 
Lamarck  and  Darwin  had  discovered 
it.  But  all  their  theories,  and,  indeed, 
all  possible  theories  which  may  sup- 
plant or  supplement  them,  are  nothing 
but  guesses  at  the  details  of  the  proc- 
esses through  which  causation  works 
its  way  from  innumerable  small  begin- 
nings to  innumerable  great  and  compli- 
cated results.  Every  one  of  these 
guesses  may  be  wrong  in  whole,  or  in 
essential  parts,  but  the  universal  facts 
of  development  in  nature  remain  as 
certain  and  as  obvious  as  before. 

It  is  a  bad  thing,  at  least  for  a  time, 
when  the  undoubtedness  of  a  great 
general  conception  such  as  this— of  the 
continuity  of  causation  and  of  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  its  effects- 
gets  hooked  on  (as  it  were)  in  the  minds 
of  theorists  to  their  own  little  frag- 
mentary fancies  as  to  particular  modes 
of  operation.  But  it  is  a  worse  thing 
still  when  this  spurious  and  accidental 
affiliation  becomes  so  established  in  the 
popular  mind  that  men  are  afraid  not 
to  accept  the  fancies  lest  they  should  be 
thought  to  impugn  admitted  and  au- 
thoritative truths.  Yet  this  is  exactly 
what  has  happened  with  the  Darwin- 
ian theory.  The  very  word  develop- 
ment was  captured  by  the  Darwinian 
school  as  if  it  belonged  to  them  alone, 
and  the  old  familiar  idea  was  identified 
with  theories  with  which  it  had  no  nec- 
essary connection  whatever.  Develop- 
ment is  nowhere  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  history  of  human  inven- 
tions; the  gun,  the  watch,  the  steam- 
engine,  have  all  passed  through  many 
stages  of  development,  every  step  in 
which  is  historically  known.  So  it  is 
with  human  social  and  political  institu- 
tions, when  they  are  at  all  advanced. 
But  this  kind  and  conception  of  devel- 
opment has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  purely  physical  conceptions 
involved  in  the  Darwinian  theory*  The 
idea,  for  example,  of  one  suggestion 
arising  out  of  another  in  the  construc- 
tive mind  of  man,  is  a  kind  of  develop- 
ment absolutely  different  from  the 
idea    of    one  specific  kind  of  organic 
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structure  being  born  of  quite  another 
form  of  structure  without  the  directing 
agency  of  any  mind  at  all.  Our  full 
persuasion  of  the  perfect  continuity  of 
causation  does  not  compel  us  to  accept, 
even  for  a  moment,  the  idea  of  any 
particular  cause  which  may  be  obvi- 
ously incompetent,  far  less  such  as  may 
be  conspicuously  fantastic.  Nor— and 
this  is  often  forgotten— does  the  most 
perfect  continuity  of  causes  involve,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  any  similar 
continuity  in  their  visible  effects. 
These  effects  may  be  sudden  and  vio- 
lent, although  the  previous  working 
has  been  slow  and  even  inflnitesimally 
gradual.  In  short,  the  general  idea  of 
development  is  a  conception  which  re- 
mains untouched  whether  we  believe, 
or  do  not  believe,  in  hypotheses  which 
profess  to  explain  its  steps. 

Mr.  Spencer,  then,  adopts  an  excel- 
lent method  when  he  insists  upon  dis- 
criminations such  as  these  between 
very  different  things  jumbled  together 
and  concealed  under  loose  popular 
phrases.  But,  unfortunately,  he  fails 
to  pursue  this  method  far  enough. 
There  is  great  need  of  the  farther  ap- 
plication of  it  to  his  own  language.  He 
tells  us  that  Darwinism  is  to  be  care* 
fully  distinguished  from  what  he  calls 
"Organic  evolution."  Darwinism  he 
defines  in  the  phrases  of  its  author. 
But  organic  evolution  he  does  not  de- 
fine so  as  to  bring  out  the  special  sense 
in  which  he  himself  always  uses  it. 
On  the  contrary  he  employs  words  to 
define  organic  evolution  which  system* 
atically  confound  it  with  the  general 
idea  of  development,  whilst  concealing 
this  confusion  under  a  change  of  name. 
The  substitution  of  the  word  evolution 
for  the  simpler  word  development  has, 
in  this  point  of  view,  an  unmistakable 
significance.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
real  difference  between  the  two  words, 
except  that  the  word  development  Is 
older  and  more  familiar,  whilst  evolu- 
tion is  more  modern,  and  has  been  more 
completely  captured  and  appropriated 
by  a  particular  school.  But  Darwin's 
theory  is  quite  as  distinctly  and  as  def- 
initely a  theory  of  organic  evolution  as 
the  theory  of  which  Mr.  Spencer  boast* 


that  it  will  remain  secure  even  if  Dar- 
winism should  be  abandoned.  Both 
these  theories  are  equally  hypotheses 
as  to  the  particular  processes  through 
which  development  has  held  Its  way  In 
that  department  of  nature  which  we 
know  as  organic  life.  But  it  is  quite 
possible  to  hold,  and  even  to  be  certain, 
that  development  has  taken  place  in 
organic  forms,  without  accepting  either 
Darwin's  or  Mr.  Spencer's  explanation 
of  the  process.  They  both  rest— as  we 
shall  see— upon  one  and  the  eame  fun- 
damental assumption;  and  they  are  both 
open  to  one  and  the  same  fundamental 
objection— viz.,  the  incompetence  of 
them  both  to  account  for,  or  to  explain, 
all  the  phenomena,  or  more  even  than 
a  fraction  of  the  facts,  with  which  they 
profess  to  deal. 

In  order  to  make  this  plain  we  have 
only  to  look  closely  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Darwinian  theory,  and  ascertain 
exactly  how  much  of  it,  or  how  little 
of  it,  is  common  to  the  theory  which 
Mr.  Spencer  distinguishes  by  the  more 
general  title  of  organic  evolution.  Dar- 
win's theory  can  be  put  into  a  few  very 
simple  propositions— such  as  these:  All 
organisms  have  offspring.  These  off- 
spring have  an  innate  and  universal 
tendency  to  variation  from  the  parent 
form.  These  variations  are  indetermi- 
nate—taking place  in  all  directions. 
Among  the  offspring  thus  varying,  and 
between  them  and  other  contemporary 
organisms,  there  is  a  perpetual  compe- 
tition and  struggle  for  existence.  The 
variations  which  happen  to  be  advan- 
tageous in  this  struggle— from  some 
accidental  better  fitting  into  surround- 
ing conditions— will  have  the  benefit  of 
that  advantage  in  the  struggle.  They 
will  conquer  and  prevail;  whilst  other 
variations,  less  advantageous,  will  be 
shouldered  out— will  die  and  disappear. 
Thus  step  by  step,  Darwin  imagined, 
more  and  more  advantageous  varieties 
would  be  continually  produced,  and 
would  be  perpetuated  by  hereditary 
transmission.  By  this  process,  pro- 
longed through  ages  of  unknown  dura- 
tion, he  thought  it  was  possible  to  ac- 
count for  the  origin  of  the  millions  of 
specific  forms  which  now  constitute  the 
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organic  world.  For  this  theory,  as  we 
all  know,  Darwin  adopted  the  phrase 
natural  selection.  It  was  an  admirable 
phrase  for  giving  a  certain  plausibility 
and  vogue  to  a  theory  full  of  weak- 
nesses not  readily  detected,  ft  spread 
over  the  confused  and  disjointed  bdhes 
of  a  loose  conception  the  ample  folds  of 
a  metaphor  taken  from  wholly  different 
and  even  alien  sphere*  of  experience 
and  of  thought.  It  resorted  to  the  old, 
old,  Lacretian  expedient  of  personify- 
ing nature,  and  lending  the  glamour  of 
that  personification  to  the  agency  of 
bare  mechanical  necessity,  and  to  the 
coincidences  of  mere  fortuity. 

Selection  means  the  choice  of  a  liv- 
ing agent  The  skilful  breeders  of 
doves,  and  dogs,  and  horses,  were,  in 
this  phrase,  taken  as  the  type  of  na- 
ture in  her  production  and  in  her  guid- 
ance of  varieties  in  organic  structure. 
Darwin  did  not  consciously  choose  this 
phrase  because  of  these  tacit  implica- 
tions. He  was  in  all  ways  simple  and 
sincere,  and  he  no  more  meant  to  im- 
pose upon  others  than  on  himself  when 
he  likened  the  operations  of  nature  in 
producing  new  species  to  the  foreseeing 
skill  of  the  breeder  in  producing  new 
and  more  excellent  varieties  in  domes- 
tic animals.  Nevertheless,  as  a  fact, 
this  implication  is  indelible  in  the 
phrase,  and  has  always  lent  to  it  more 
than  half  its  strength,  and  all  its  plaus- 
ibility. Darwin  was  led  to  it  by  an  in- 
tellectual Instinct  which  is  Insuperable 
—viz.,  the  instinct  which  sees  the  high- 
est explanations  of  nature  in  the  an- 
alogies of  mental  purpose  and  direction. 
The  choice  by  Darwin  of  the  phrase 
natural  selection  was  in  itself  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  its  only  legitimate 
meaning.  He  did  not  invent  either  the 
idea  or  the  phrase  of  selection.  He 
found  it  existing  and  familiar.  He 
took  it  from  the  literature  of  the  farm- 
yard and  of  the  stable.  He  told  Lyell 
that  it  was  constantly  used  in  all  books 
of  breeding.  #It  was  his  own  intellec- 
tual nature  that  made  the  choice,  se- 
lecting it  out  of  old  materials.  These 
materials  were  gathered  out  of  the  ex- 
perience of  human  life,  and  out  of  the 
nearest  analogies  of  that  natural  sys- 


tem of  which  man  is  the  highest  visible 
exponent.  But  Darwin  neither  saw  nor 
admitted  its  implications.  The  great 
bulk  of  his  admirers  were  not  only  in 
the  same  condition  of  mind,  but  re- 
joiced in  his  theory  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  rested  mainly  on  the  idea  of  for- 
tuity, or  of  mechanical  necessity,  and 
excluded  altogether  the  competing  idea 
of  mental  direction  and  design.  In  this 
they  were  more  Darwinian  than  Dar- 
win himself.  He  assumed,  indeed,  that 
variations  were  promiscuous  and  acci- 
dental; but  he  did  so  avowedly  only  be- 
cause he  did  not  know  any  law  direct- 
ing and  governing  their  occurrence. 
His  fanatical  followers  went  farther. 
They  have  assumed  that  on  this  ques- 
tion there  is  nothing  to  be  known,  and 
that  the  rule  of  accident  and  of  me- 
chanical necessity  had  forever  ex- 
cluded the  agency  of  mind. 

Let  us  now  ask  of  ourselves  the  ques- 
tion, Which  of  those  two  elements  in 
Darwin's  theory— the  element  of  acci- 
dent and  oft  mechanical  necessity,  or 
the  element  of  a  directing  agency  in 
the  path  of  variation— has  best  stood 
the  test  of  thirty  years'  discussion,  and 
thirty  years  of  closer  observation?  Can 
there  be  any  doubt  on  this?  Year  after 
year,  and  decade  after  decade,  have 
passed  away,  and  as  the  reign  of  terror 
which  is  always  established  for  a  time 
to  protect  opinions  which  have  become 
a  fashion,  has  gradually  abated,  it  has 
become  more  and  more  clear  that 
mere  accidental  variations,  and  the 
mere  accidental  fitting  of  these  into  ex- 
ternal conditions,  can  never  account 
for  the  definite  progress  of  adjustment 
and  adaptation  along  certain  lines 
which  is  the  most  prominent  of  all  the 
characteristics  of  organic  development. 
It  would  be  as  rational  to  account  for 
the  poem  of  the  "Iliad,"  or  for  the  play 
of  "Hamlet,"  by  supposing  that  the 
words  and  letters  were  adjusted  to  the 
conceptions  by  some  process  of  •*nat- 
ural  selection"  as  to  account,  by  the 
same  formula,  for  the  intricate  and  glo- 
rious harmonies  of  structure  with  func- 
tions in  organic  life. 

It  has  been  seen,  moreover,  more  and 
more  clearly,  that  whilst  that  branch 
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of  his  theory  which  rested  on  fortuity 
was  obviously  incompetent,  that  other 
branch  of  it  which  claimed  affiliation 
with  the  directing  agency  of  mind  and 
choice  was  as  incompetent  as  its 
strange  ally.  Selection,  as  we  know 
it,  cannot  make  things;  it  can  only 
choose  among  materials  already  made 
and  open  to  the  exercise  of  choice. 
Therefore  selection,  whether  by  man  or 
by  what  men  are  pleased  to  call  nature, 
can  never  account  for  the  origin  of 
anything.  Then,  other  flaws,  equally 
damaging  to  the  theory,  have  been,  one 
after  another,  detected  and  exposed. 
There  are  a  multitude  of  structures  in 
which  no  utility  can  be  detected,  but  in 
which,  nevertheless,  development  has 
certainly  held  its  way,  steadily,  and 
often  with  marvellous  results.  Nor  is 
it  less  certain  that  there  are  some  char- 
acteristics of  many  organisms  which 
can  be  of  no  use  whatever  to  them- 
selves, but  are  of  immense  use  to  other 
organisms  which  And  them  nutritive 
and  delicious  to  devour  or**raluable  to 
domesticate  and  enslave.  In  short,  men 
have  been  more  and  more  coming  to 
perceive  that,  as  Agassiz  once  wrote 
to  me  in  a  private  letter,  "the  phe- 
nomena of  organic  life  have  all  the 
«  wealth  and  intricacy  of  the  highest 
mental  manifestations,  and  none  of  the 
simplicity  of  purely  mechanical  laws." 
What,  then,  is  Mr.  Spencer's  own  ver- 
dict on  the  Darwinian  theory  of  nat- 
ural selection?  He  confesses  at  once 
that  it  gives  no  explanation  of  some  of 
the  phenomena  of  organic  life.  But  he 
specifies  one  example  which  makes  us 
doubt  whether  in  his  mouth  the  admis- 
sion is  of  any  value.  The  effects  of  use 
and  disuse  on  organs  are,  he  says,  not 
accounted  for.1  The  example  is  surely 
a  bad  one  as  any  measure,  or  even  as 
any  indication,  of  the  quality  and  va- 
riety of  biological  facts  which  alto- 
gether outrun  the  ken  of  Darwinism. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  no  example  at  all— 
because  natural  selection  is  so  vague 
and  metaphorical  in  its  implications 
that  it  may  be  made  to  cover  and  in- 
clude quite  as  good  an  explanation  of 
the  effects  of  disuse  as  of  a  thousand 

*  P.  740. 


other  familiar  facts.  Organs,  when  fit 
and  ready  for  use,  are  strengthened  by 
healthy  exercise.  Organs,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  same  kind,  are  weakened 
and  atrophied  by  long-continued  dis- 
use. This  is  a  familiar  fact.  What  can 
be  more  easy  than  to  translate  this  gen- 
eral fact  into  Darwinese  phraseology? 
Nature  has  a  special  favor  for  organs 
put  to  use.  She  strengthens  them  more 
and  more  by  a  process  falling  well 
under  the  idea  of  natural  selection.  In 
like  manner,  nature  deals  unfavorably 
with  organs  which  are  allowed  to  be 
idle  and  inactive.  She  places  them  at 
a  disadvantage,  and  they  tend  to  per- 
ish. 

The  truth  is  that  the  phrase  natural 
selection  and  the  group  of  ideas  which 
hide  under  it,  is  so  elastic  that  there  is 
nothing  in  heaven  or  on  earth  that  by 
a  little  ingenuity  may  not  be  brought 
under  its  pretended  explanation.  Dar- 
win in  1859-60  wondered  "how  vari- 
ously" his  phrase  had  been  "misunder- 
stood." The  explanation  is  simple:  it 
was  because  of  those  vague  and  loose 
analogies  which  are  so  often  captivat- 
ing. It  is  the  same  now,  after  thirty- 
six  years  of  copious  argument  and  ex- 
position. Darwin  ridiculed  the  idea 
which  some  entertained  that  natural 
selection  "was  set  up  as  an  active 
power  or  deity,"  yet  this  is  the  very 
conception  of  it  which  Is  at  this  mo- 
ment set  up  by  the  most  faithful  high 
priest  in  the  Darwinian  Cult  Pro- 
fessor Poulton  of  Oxford  gives  to  nat- 
ural selection  the  title  of  "a  motive 
power"  first  discovered  by  Darwin. 
This  development  is  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble. Nature  is  the  old  traditional 
refuge  for  all  who  will  not  see  the  work 
of  creative  mind.  Everything  that  is— 
everything  that  happens— is,  and  hap- 
pens naturally.  Nature  personified 
does,  and  is,  our  all  in  all.  She  is  the 
universal  agent,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  universal  product.  What  she  does 
she  may  easily  be  conceived  as  choos- 
ing to  do,  or  selecting  to  be  done,  out 
of  countless  alternatives  before  her. 
Then  we  have  only  to  shut  our  eyes, 
blindly  or  conveniently,  to  the  absolute 
difference  between  the  idea  of  merely^ 
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selecting  out  of  existing  things,  and  of 
selecting  by  prevision  out  of  conceiv- 
able things  yet  to  be— we  have  only  to 
cherish  or  even  to  tolerate  this  confu- 
sion of  thought— and  then  we  can  cram 
into  our  theories  of  natural  selection 
the  very  highest  exercises  of  mind  and 
will.  Let  us  carry  out  consistently  the 
analogy  of  thought  involved  in  the 
agency  of  a  human  breeder;  let  us 
emancipate  this  conception  from  the 
narrow  limits  of  operation  within 
which  we  know  it  to  be  confined;  let  us 
conceive  a  strictly  homologous  agency 
in  nature  which  has  power  not  merely 
to  select  among  organs  already  so  de- 
veloped as  to  be  fit  for  use,  but  to  select 
and  direct  beforehand  the  development 
of  organs  through  many  embryotic 
stages  of  existence  when  no  use  is  pos- 
sible; let  us  conceive,  in  short,  an 
agency  in  nature  which  keeps,  as  it 
were,  a  book  in  which  **all  our  mem- 
bers are  written,  which  in  continuance 
are  fashioned  when  as  yet  there  are 
none  of  them," x  then  the  phrase  and 
the  theory  of  natural  selection  may  be 
accepted  as  at  least  something  of  an 
approach  to  an  explanation  of  the  won- 
derful facts  of  biological  development. 
But  this  1&  precisely  the  aspect  of  the 
Darwinian  theory  which  Mr.  Spencer 
dislikes  the  most.  It  is  the  aspect  most 
adverse  to  his  own  philosophy.  And  as 
"natural  rejection"  is  a  necessary  cor- 
relative of  all  conceptions  of  natural  se- 
lection, so  Mr.  Spencer's  intellectual 
instincts  perceive  this  necessary  antag- 
onism, and  lead  him  to  dissent  from 
Darwin's  theory  on  account  of  that 
very  element  on  which  much  of  its  pop- 
ular success  has  undoubtedly  depended. 
Mr.  Spencer  dismisses  with  something 
like  contempt  the  ideas  connected  with 
the  agency  of  a  human  breeder.  He 
has,  therefore,  always  condemned  the 
phrase  under  which  this  Idea  is  im- 
plied. He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  conception  of  mind  guiding  and  di- 
recting the  course  of  development. 
Therefore,  he  has  always  suggested  the 
adoption  of  an  alternative  phrase  for 
the  Darwin  theory,  which  phrase  is  the 
"survival  of  the  fittest."    It  has  always 

»  Pe.  oxxxix.  v.  16. 


seemed  to  me  that  the  insuperable  ob- 
jection to  this  phrase  is  that  it  means 
nothing  but  a  mere  truism.  If  we  elim- 
inate from  Darwin's  theory  the  mental 
element  of  selection,  and  if  we  elimi- 
nate also,  as  we  must  do,  the  element 
of  pure  chance,  which,  of  course,  is 
nothing  but  a  confession  of  ignorance, 
what  is  there  remaining?  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's answer  to  this  question  is  that  the 
"survival  of  the  fittest"  remains.  Yes— 
but  this  is  a  mere  restatement  of  cer- 
tain facts  under  an  altered  form  of 
words  which  pretends  to  explain  them, 
whilst  in  reality  it  contains  no  explana- 
tory element  whatever.  The  survival 
of  the  fittest?  Fittest  for  what?  For 
surviving.  So  that  the  phrase  means 
no  more  than  this,  that  the  survivor 
does  survive.  It  surely  did  not  need 
the  united  exertions  of  the  greatest  nat- 
ural observer  of  modern  times,  and  the 
reasonings  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  modern  philosophers,  to  assure  us  of 
the  truth  of  this  identical  proposition. 
Yet,  in  the  article  now  under  review,  it 
is  at  least  a  comfort  to  find  that  &ir. 
Spencer  confesses  to  the  empty  certi- 
tude which  his  phrase  contains.  He 
says  it  is  a  self-evident  proposition  like 
an  axiom  in  mathematics.  The  nega- 
tion of  it,  he  says,  is  inconceivable. 
But  if  so,  it  tells  us  nothing.  If  we  do 
enter  at  all  on  the  field  of  speculation 
on  the  origin  and  development  of  or- 
ganic things,  we  do  not  care  to  be  as- 
sured that  the  fittest  for  surviving  do, 
accordingly,  and  necessarily,  survive. 
What  we  want  to  know— or  at  least  to 
have  some  glimpse  of— is  the  processes 
of  development,  through  which  fitness 
has  been  attained  for  innumerable  di- 
vergent paths  of  energy  and  of  enjoy- 
ment. A  theory  which,  in  answer  to 
our  inquiries  on  this  high  theme,  tells 
us  confessedly  nothing  but  the  self- 
evident  proposition  that  the  creatures 
fittest  to  survive  do  actually  survive, 
is  manifestly  nothing  but  a  mockery 
and  a  snare. 

But  Mr.  Spencer  has  a  substitute  for 
the  Darwinian  theory  thus  reduced  to 
emptiness— something  which,  he  says, 
lies  behind  and  above  it,    and    which 
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only  emerges  with  all  the  greater  cer- 
tainty when  the  ruins  of  that  theory 
have  been  cleared  away.  This  substi- 
tute is  the  generalized  term  "organic 
evolution."  But  what  is  this?  Is  it 
anything  more  than  the  general  idea  of 
development  in  its  special  application 
to  organic  life?  No,  it  is  nothing  more. 
It  is  again  the  mere  assertion  of  a  self- 
evident  proposition— that  organic  forms 
have  been  developed— somehow.  We 
know  it  in  the  case  of  our  own  bodies 
and  in  the  case  of  all  contemporary  liv- 
ing things.  Mr.  Spencer  gives  us  no 
short  and  clear  definition  of  what  i*e 
means  by  organic  evolution  either  in 
itself  or  as  distinguished  from  the  form 
of  it  taken  in  the  Darwinian  theory  of 
natural  selection.  He  refers  to  some  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  all  devel- 
opment, which  are  really  sufficiently 
well  known  to  all  of  us.  Nothing  that 
we  see,  or  know,  nothing  that  we  can 
even  conceive,  is  produced  at  once  as  a 
finished  article,  ready  made  without 
any  previous  processes  of  growth.  All 
this  is  no  theory.  It  is  a  fact.  Mr. 
Spencer  laboriously  counts  up  four  or 
five  great  heads  of  evidence  upon  this 
subject,  as  if  any  one  does  or  could  dis- 
pute it.  First  comes  geology,  with  its 
long  record  of  organic  forms,  showing, 
despite  many  gaps  and  breaks,  on  the 
whole  an  orderly  procession  from  the 
more  simple  to  the  most  complex  struc- 
tures. Secondly  comes  the  science  of 
classification,  the  whole  principle  of 
which  is  founded  on  the  possibility  of 
arranging  animal  forms  according  to 
definite  likenesses  and  affinities  in 
structure.  Thirdly  comes  the  distribu- 
tion of  species— showing  special  like- 
nesses between  the  living  fauna  and 
the  extinct  fauna  of  the  great  conti- 
nents and  Islands  of  the  globe,  which 
are  most  widely  separate  from  others, 
and  suggesting  that,  as  the  likeness  has 
been  continuous,  so  it  must  be  due  to 
local  continuities  of  growth.  Fourthly 
there  are  the  wonderful  facts  of  em- 
bryology, which  are  full  of  suggestions 
to  a  like  effect.  Then  there  is  another 
head  of  evidence,  making  a  fifth,  which 
Mr.  Spencer  is  disposed  to  add  to  the 
other  four— a  head  of  evidence  which 


I  venture  to  regard  as  even  more  Inter- 
esting and  significant  than  any  other— 
that,  namely,  which  rests  on  the  occur- 
rence of  what  are  called  rudimentary 
organs  in  many  animal  frames— that  is 
to  say,  organs,,  or  bits  of  structure, 
which,  in  those  particular  creatures, 
are  almost,  or  entirely  devoid  of  any 
functional  use,  but  which  correspond, 
more  or  less,  with  similar  organs  in 
other  animals  where  they  are  in  full, 
aud  all-important,  functional  activity. 

I  accept  all  these  five  lines  of  evi- 
dence as  each  and  all  confirmatory  of 
the  leading  idea  of  development— an 
idea  which  I  hold  to  be  indisputably  ap- 
plicable to  everything,  and  especially  to 
organic  life.  But  Mr.  Spencer  is 
dreaming  if  he  assumes  that  any,  or 
all,  of  these  evidences  prove  either  that 
particular  theory  of  evolution  which 
was  Darwin's,  or  that  modification  of 
it  which  is  his  own.  He  seems  to  think, 
and  Indeed  expressly  assumes,  that  the 
only  alternative  to  that  theory  Is  what 
he  calls  the  theory  of  "special  crea- 
tion." But  I  do  not  know  of  any  hu- 
man being  who  holds  that  theory  in  the 
sense  in  which  Mr.  Spencer  under- 
stands it.  He  deals  with  what  he  calls 
special  creation  very  much  as  the  late 
Professor  Huxley  used  to  deal  with 
the  idea  of  a  deluge.  That  is  to  say,  he 
puts  that  idea  into  an  absurd  form,  and 
then  ascribes  that  absurdity  to  his  op- 
ponents. Huxley  used  to  picture  a 
deluge  as  involving  the  idea  of  a  mass 
of  water,  thousands  of  feet  deep,  hold- 
ing its  place  at  one  time  and  over  the 
whole  globe,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
gravitation  and  especially  of  hydro- 
statics. It  is  a  pity  that  Huxley  did 
not  live  to  see  the  venerable  Sir  Joseph 
Prestwich— the  greatest  authority  on 
quaternary  geology— avow  his  convic- 
tion that  during  that  period  of  the 
earth's  history,  there  Is  clear  geological 
evidence  that  there  must  have  been 
some  great  submergence  which  was 
very  wide,  sudden,  transitory,  and  ex- 
tensively destructive  to  terrestrial  life. 

In  like  manner  Mr.  Spencer  insists 
that  those  who  have  believed  in  special 
creation  must  believe  in  the  bodies  of 
all  animals  appearing  suddenly,  ready 
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made,  complete,  in  all  their  parts,  out 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground  and  the  ele- 
ments of  the  atmosphere.  This,  indeed, 
may  have  been  the  crude  idea  of  many 
men  In  former  times,  in  so  far  (which 
was  very  little)  as  they  gave  them- 
selves any  time  to  think  or  to  form  any 
definite  conceptions  on  the  meaning  of 
the  words  they  used.  But  the  late  Mr. 
Aubrey  Moore,  in  an  interesting  essay,1 
has  reminded  us  that  it  was  the  ex- 
travagant literalism  of  Puritan  the- 
ology which  first  embodied  in  popular 
form  this  coarser  view  of  creation,  in  a 
famous  passage  of  "Paradise  Lost."  * 
Yet  this  is  a  passage  which  probably  no 
man  can  now  read,  notwithstanding 
the  splendid  diction  of  the  poet,  with- 
out feeling  the  picture  it  presents  to  be 
childish  and  grotesque.  Mr.  Moore  has 
reminded  us,  too,  that  both  among  the 
fathers  and  the  schoolmen  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  there  was  no  antipathy  to 
the  idea  that  animals  were,  somehow, 
genetically  related  to  each  other.  I 
doubt  whether  there  is  now  any  man 
of  common  education  who  believes,  for 
example,  that  each  of  the  many  kinds 
of  wild  pigeons  which  are  spread  over 
the  globe,  and  which  are  all  so  closely 
related  to  each  other  by  conspicuous 
similarities  of  form,  were  all  separately 
and  individually  created  out  of  the  raw 
materials  of  nature. 

Lord  Salisbury  in  his  address  says 
that  one  thing  Darwin  has  done  has 
been  to  destroy  the  doctrine  of  the  im- 
mutability of  species.  This  may  De 
true  of  absolute  immutability,  which 
can  be  asserted  of  nothing  that  exists 
in  this  world.  Yet  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  converse  is  true,  namely,  what 
may  be  called  the  fluidity,  or  perpetual 
instability  of  species.  There  is  at  least 
one  possible,  and  even  probable,  alter* 
native  between  these  two  extreme  al- 
ternatives. It  is  surely  a  curious  fact 
that  the  two  greatest  naturalists  of  the 
modern  world,  Cavier  and  Linnaeus, 
whose  minds  were  brought  by  tueir 
special  pursuits  into  the  closest  possi- 
ble contact  with  the  only  facts  in  na- 

i  "Soience  and  Faith,"  1889,  "Darwinism  and 
the  Christian  Faith." 
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ture  that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  this 
question,  were  both  of  them  not  only 
convinced  of  the  stability  of  species, 
but  recognized  it  as  the  essential  foun- 
dation of  all  their  work.  Stability, 
however,  was  the  word  they  used,  not 
immutability.  Classification  was  tneir 
special  work,  and  the  whole  principle 
of  classification,  as  Mr.  Spencer  truly 
says,  rests  on  the  idea,  and  on  the  fact, 
that  all  living  creatures  can  be  ar- 
ranged in  groups  by  endless  cycles  of 
definite  affinity  and  of  definite  diver- 
gence. Linnaeus  applied  this  principle 
to  the  living  world  as  it  exists  now,  and 
his  famous  binomial  system,  which  sur- 
vives to  the  present  day,  assumes,  as  a 
fact,  that  in  that  world  genera  and  spe- 
cies are  practically  stable.  Cuvier,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  largely  concerned 
with  the  extinct  forms  of  life,  and  his 
classification  of  them  and  his  identiri- 
cation  of  their  relations  with  living 
forms,  would  have  been  impossible  if 
the  peculiarities  of  the  structure  in  all 
living  things  had  not  maintained 
through  unknown  ages  the  same  per- 
sistent character.  He  therefore  de- 
clared, with  truth,  that  the  very  possi- 
bility of  establishing  a  science  of  nat- 
ural history  absolutely  depends  on  the 
stability  of  species. 

If,  then,  we  give  up  the  idea  that  spe- 
cies have  been  permanently  immutable, 
we  must  beware  of  rushing  off  to  anti- 
thetical conclusions  which  are  at  vari- 
ance with  at  least  all  contemporary 
facts  in  the  living  world,  and  which,  as 
regards  the  past,  rest  mainly  on  our  im- 
possibilities of  conception  in  a  matter 
on  which  we  are  profoundly  ignorant. 
Species,  if  not  absolutely  immutable, 
have  now  undoubtedly,  and  always 
have  had,  a  very  high  degree  of  stabil- 
ity and  endurance.  If  mutations  have 
occurred,  it  must  have  been  under  some 
conditions,  and  under  some  law,  of 
which  we  have  no  example  and  can 
form  no  conception.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  the  theory  of  organic  evolution, 
when  understood  in  what  may  be 
called  the  party  sense,  breaks  down  as 
an  easy  explanation  of  the  facts,  ic 
may  be  true  that  the  idea  of  separate 
creations  continually  repeated,    is    an 
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idea  which  represents  an  escape  from 
thought,  rather  than  an  exercise  of  rea- 
sonable speculation  on  the  processes 
through  which  development  has  been 
conducted.  But  unfortunately,  exactly 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  idea  of 
species  being  so  unstable  that  they 
were  constantly  passing  into  each  other 
by  nothing  but  fortuitous  and  infinitesi- 
mal variations. 

This,  indeed,  may  be  an  easier  con- 
ception than  any  other.  But  it  is  easier 
only  because  it  takes  no  notice  of  in- 
superable difficulties  and  disagree- 
ments with  the  facts.  Species  have 
been  quite  as  stable  throughout  all  the  % 
geological  ages  as  they  are  at  present. 
LinnaBus's  binomial  system  of  classifi- 
cation is  as  applicable  to,  and  fits  as 
well  into  the  Trilobites  of  the  Palaeo- 
zoic rocks— the  Brachyopods  and  the 
Cepbalopods  of  the  Secondary  ages— 
the  Mammalia  of  the  Tertiary  epoch, 
as  it  fits  into  all  the  species  now  alive 
or  only  recently  extinct.  Each  species 
has  its  own  distinctive  characters, 
down  to  the  minutest  ornamentation  on 
a  scale  or  on  an  osseous  scute,  or  to  the 
peculiar  varieties  of  pattern  on  the  con- 
volutions of  an  Ammonite.  These  spe- 
cies continue  till  they  die,  and  then 
they  are  often  suddenly  replaced  by 
new  forms  and  new  patterns,  all  as 
definite  and  as  persistent  as  before. 
How  this  takes  place  no  man  as  yet 
can  tell. 

I  recollect  one  striking  illustration. 
Some  thirty-five  years  ago  I  visited  the 
distinguished  French  geologist  Bar- 
rande,  who  devoted  himself  for  years 
to  the  life-history  of  the  Trilobites  in 
the  Silurian  rocks  of  Bohemia.  He  had 
a  magnificent  collection  of  those  curi- 
ous crustaceans  in  his  house  in  Prague. 
Nothing  was  more  remarkable  than  the 
stability  of  the  forms  which  he  identi- 
fied. This  stability  extended  to  the  im- 
mature or  larval  forms  of  each  species. 
He  had  specimens  in  every  stage  of 
growth.  He  was  good  enough  to  drive 
with  me  to  the  beds  of  rock  which  con- 
tained them.  They  were  the  rocks 
forming  in  low  but  steep  hills— the  con- 
taining walls  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mol- 
dau.    They  consisted  of  a  highly  fissile 


slaty  rock,  the  planes  of  which  were 
often  charged  with  the  fossils.  They 
seemed  to  me  to  be  singularly  regular 
and  unbroken  by  clefts  or  chasms;  yet 
in  the  middle  of  these  regular  and  con- 
secutive beds  there  were  members  of 
the  series  which  suddenly  displayed 
new  species.  Barrande  was  puzzled  by 
the  phenomenon.  Where  could  these 
new  species  come  from?  It  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  possibly  they  might 
be  born  suddenly  on  the  spot.  So,  to 
meet  the  difficulty,  he  invented  the  the- 
ory of  "colonies"— emigrants  from  some 
other  centre  which  had  migrated  and 
settled  there.  Of  course,  this  is  no  so- 
lution, but  only  a  banishment  of  the 
difficulty  to  some  other  place.  The 
more  common  bolt-hole  for  escaping 
from  this  difficulty  is  to  plead  the  'Im- 
perfection of  the  record."  But  this 
does  not  really  avail  us  much.  As  re- 
gards terrestrial  forms  of  life,  indeed, 
it  is  true  that  the  record  Is  very  imper- 
fect, because  the  conditions  are  rare 
and  partial  under  which  land  animals 
can  be  preserved  in  aqueous  deposits. 
Consequently,  as  regards  them,  we 
never  get  a  complete  series.  But  there 
are  many  great  rock-formations  of  ma- 
rine origin,  which  were  continuous  de- 
posits for  ages,  at  least  long  enough  to 
embrace  the  first  appearance  of  many 
new  species.  Yet  these  new  species 
never  seem  to  be  mere  haphazard  vari- 
ations from  pre-existing  forms.  They 
never  have  the  least  appearance  of  the 
lawless  mixtures  of  hybridism.  On  the 
contrary,  the  new  forms  are  always  as 
sharply  defined  as  the  old,  differing 
from  them  by  characters  which  are  as 
well  marked  and  as  constant  as  all 
their  predecessors  in  the  wonderful 
processions  of  organic  life.  It  helps  us 
very  little  to  remember  that  in  the  ex- 
isting world  some  varieties  do  occur  in 
certain  species,  varieties  which  are 
sometimes  sufficiently  well  marked  to 
raise  the  question  among  classifiers 
whether  they  are,  or  are  not,  suffi- 
ciently constant  to  deserve  the  name  of 
separate  species.  This  helps  us  little, 
because  such  varieties  are  very  limited 
in  extent,  and  are  almost  always  con- 
fined to  such  superficial  features  as  the 
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color  of  hair  or  .of  feathers.  They 
never,  so  far  as  I  know,  affect  organic 
structure,  and  no  accumulation  -of  them 
would  account  for  the  very  different 
kinds  of  variation  which  are  conspic- 
uous in  the  successions  of  organic  life. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  difficulties 
which  beset  any  intelligent  acceptance 
of  the  theory  of  purely  mechanical  and 
mindless  evolution  through  changes  in- 
finitesimal and  fortuitous.  There  is 
another  difficulty  much  more  funda- 
mental. That  theory,  in  all  its  forms, 
involves  always  one  assumption, 
which,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  is 
never  expressly  stated.  It  is  the  as- 
sumption that  organic  life  never  could 
have  been  introduced,  or  multiplied,  ex- 
cept by  the  processes  of  reproduction 
or  of  ordinary  generation,  such  as  we 
see  them  now.  Yet— if  we  only  think 
of  it— this  is  an  assumption  which  not 
only  may  be  wrong,  but  which  cannot 
possibly  be  true.  We  know  as  cer- 
tainly as  we  know  anything  in  the 
physical  sciences,  that  organic  life  must 
have  had  a  definite  beginning,  in  time, 
upon  this  globe  of  ours.  If  so,  then  of 
course  that  beginning  cannot  possibly 
have  been  by  way  of  ordinary  genera- 
tion. Some  other  process  must  have 
been  employed,  however  little  we  are 
able  to  conceive  what  that  process  was. 
All  our  desperate  attempts,  therefore, 
to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  creation,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  procreation,  are 
self-condemned  as  futile.  The  facts  of 
nature,  and  the  necessities  of  thought, 
compel  us  to  entertain  the  conception  of 
an  absolute  beginning  of  organic  life, 
when  as  yet  there  were  no  parent 
forms  to  breed  and  multiply. 

Darwin*  a*  is  well  known,  recognized 
this  ultimate  necessity.  He  clothed  the 
conception  of  it  in  words  derived  from 
the  old  and  time-honored  language  of 
Genesis.  He  spoke  of  the  Creator  first 
breathing  the  breath  of  life  into  a  few, 
perhaps  only  into  one  single  organic 
form.  His  followers  generally  seem  to 
regard  this  as  a  weak  concession  on  the 
part  of  their  great  master.  They  never 
dwell  on  it.  They  never  realize  that 
without  it,  or  without  some  substitute 
for  it,  the  whole  structure  of  what  they 


call  organic  evolution  is  without  a 
basis— that  it  represents  a  chain  hang- 
ing in  mid  air,  having  no  point  of  at- 
tachment in  the  heavens  or  on  earth. 
It  is  as  certain  as  anything  in  human 
thought  that,  when  organic  life  was 
first  introduced  in  the  world,  something 
was  done— some  process  was  employed 
—differing  from  that  by  which  those 
forms  do  now  simply  reproduce  and  re- 
peat themselves. 

But  the  moment  this  concession  has 
been  fully,  frankly,  and  intelligently 
made— another  concession  necessarily 
follows— namely  this,  that  we  cannot 
safely  conclude  that  the  first,  and  more 
strictly  creative,  process  has  never  been 
repeated.  Yet  this  is  the  assumption 
tacitly  Involved  in  all  the  current  ma- 
terialistic theories  of  evolution.  It  is 
an  assumption  nevertheless  in  favor  of 
which  there  is  assuredly  no  antecedent 
probability.  On  the  contrary,  the  pre- 
sumption Is  that  as  solitary  exceptions 
are  really  unknown  in  nature,  the  same 
processes  may  very  well  have  been 
often  repeated  from  time  to  time.  Or 
perhaps  even  it  may  be  true  that  such 
processes  are  involved  in,  and  form  an 
essential  part  of,  the  infinite  mysteries 
of  what  we  call,  and  think  of  so  care- 
lessly, as  ordinary  generation.  This  is 
an  idea  which  opens  very  wide  indeed 
our  intellectual  eyes,  and  gives  them 
much  to  do  in  watching  and  interpret- 
ing the  fathomless  wonder  of  familiar 
things. 

Let  us  however,  provisionally,  at 
least,  accept  the  belief  that  organic  life 
was  first  called  into  existence  in  the 
form  of  some  three,  or  four,  or  five 
germs— each  being  the  progenitor  of 
one  of  the  great  leading  types  of  the 
animal  creation  In  respect  to  peculiari- 
ties of  structure— one  for  the  Verte- 
brata;  one  for  the  Mollusca;  one  for  the 
Crustacea;  one  for  the  Radiata;  and 
one  for  the  Insecta.  Let  us  assume, 
farther,  on  the  same  footing,  that  from 
each  of  these  germs  all  the  modifica- 
tions belonging  to  each  class  have  been 
developed  by  what  we  call  the  proc- 
esses of  ordinary  generation.  Then  It 
follows  that  as  all  these  modifica- 
tions have  undoubtedly  taken  definite 
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directions  from  invisible  beginnings  to 
the  latest  results  and  complexities  -of 
structure,  the  original  germs  must  have 
been  so  constituted  as  to  contain  these 
complexities,  potentially,  within  them- 
selves. This  conclusion  is  not  in  the 
least  affected  by  any  influence  we  may 
attribute  to  external  surrounding.  The 
Darwinian  school  In  all  its  branches  in- 
variably dwell  on  external  conditions 
as  physical  causes.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  these  can  never  act  upon  an  or- 
ganic mechanism  except  through,  and 
by  means  of,  a  responsive  power  in 
that  mechanism  Itself  to  follow  the  di- 
rection given  to  it,  whether  from  what 
we  call  inside  or  outside  things. 

This  is  no  transcendental  imagina- 
tion, as  some  might  think  it.  It  Is  a 
conclusion  securely  founded  on  the 
most  certain  facts  of  embryology.  It  is 
the  great  peculiarity  of  organic  devel- 
opment or  growth  that  it  always  fol- 
lows a  determinate  course  to  an  equally 
determinate  end.  Each  separate  organ 
begins  to  appear  before  it  can  be  actu- 
ally used.  It  is  always  built  up  grad- 
ually for  the  discharge  of  functions 
"which  are  yet  lying  in  the  future.  In 
all  organic  growths  this  future  domi- 
nates the  present.  All  that  goes  on  at 
any  given  time  in  such  growths  has  ex- 
clusive reference  to  something  else  that 
has  yet  to  be  done,  in  some  other  time 
which  is  yet  to  come.  On  this  cardinal 
fact,  or  law,  in  biology  there  ought  to 
be  no  dispute  with  Mr  Spencer.  Num- 
berless writers  betore  him  have  indeed 
implied  it  in  their  descriptions  of  em- 
bryological  phenomena,  and  of  the 
later  growth  of  adapted  organs.  But, 
so  far  as  I  know,  no  writer  before  Mr. 
Spencer  has  perceived  so  clearly  its 
universal  truth,  or  has  raised  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  fundamental  principle  of  pni- 
losophy.  This  he  has  done  in  his 
"Principles  of  Biology,"  pointing  out 
that  it  constitutes  the  main  difference 
between  the  organic  and  the  inorganic 
world.  Crystals  grow,  but  when  they 
have  been  formed  there  is  an  end  of  the 
operation;  they  have  no  future.  But 
the  growth  of  a  living  organ  is  always 
premonitory  of,  and  preparative  for, 
the  future  discharge  of  some  functional 


activity.  As  Mr.  Spencer  expresses  it, 
"changes  in  inorganic  things  have  no 
apparent  relations  to  future  external 
events  which  are  sure,  or  likely,  to  take 
place.  In  vital  changes,  however,  such 
relations  are  manifest"1  This  is  an 
excellent  generalization.  It  only  needs 
that  the  word  "relations"  be  translated 
from  the  abstract  into  the  concrete. 
The  kind  of  relation  which  is  "mani- 
fest" is  the  relation  of  a  previous  prep- 
aration for  an  intended  use.  Unfortu- 
nately Mr.  Spencer  is  perpetually 
escaping  or  departing  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  "manifest  rela- 
tions." In  a  subsequent  passage  of  Uie 
same  work8  he  says,  "everywhere  struc- 
tures in  great  measure  determine  func- 
tions." This  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
the  manifest  truth— that  the  future 
functions  determine  the  antecedent 
growth  of  structure.  This  escape  from 
his  own  doctrine  on  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  the  organic  and  the 
inorganic  world  is  an  escape  entirely 
governed  by  his  avowed  aim  to  avoia 
language  having  teleological  implica- 
tions. But  surely  it  is  bad  philosophy 
to  avoid  any  fitting  words  because  of 
implications  which  are  manifestly  true, 
and  are  an  essential  part  of  their  de- 
scriptive power. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  to  accept  the 
hypothesis  that  all  vertebrate  animals, 
whether  living  or  extinct,  have  been 
the  offspring,  by  ordinary  generation, 
of  one  single  germ,  originally  created, 
then  that  original  germ  must  have  con- 
tained within  itself  certain  innate 
properties  of  development  along  def- 
inite lines  of  growth,  the  issues  of 
which  have  been  forearranged  and  pre- 
determined from  the  first.  I  have  else- 
where •  shown  how  this  conception  per- 
meates, involuntarily,  all  the  language 
of  descriptive  science  when  specialists 
take  it  in  hand  to  express  and  explain 
the  facts  of  biology  to  others.  Huxley 
habitually  uses  the  word  "plan"  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  mechanism  of  all  or- 
ganic frames. 

*  Spencer's  "Principles  of  Biology,"  rol.  i.,  ch. 
v.,  p.  73. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  II.,  ch.  i.,  p.  4. 

*  "Philosophy  of  Belief,"  ch.  iii. 
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This  is  a  theory  of  creation— by  what- 
ever other  name  men  may  choose  to  de- 
ceive themselves  by  calling  it.  It  is  a 
theory  of  development  too,  of  course, 
but  of  a  development  of  purpose.  It  is 
a  theory  of  evolution  also— but  of  evo- 
lution in  its  relation  to  an  involution 
first.  Nothing  can  come  out  that  has 
not  first  been  put  in.  It  is  not  less  a 
theory  of  creation  which,  whether  true 
or  not,  gets  rid  absolutely  of  the  ele- 
ments of  chance  so  valued  by  Darwin's 
more  fanatical  followers,  and  of  the 
mere  mechanical  necessity  which 
seems  to  be  favored  by  Mr.  Spencer. 

It  must  be  obvious,  however,  that  ine 
burden  of  this  conception  would  be 
greatly  lightened  if  we  give  up  the  un- 
justifiable, and  indeed  irrational,  as- 
sumption that  what  all  admit  must 
have  happened  once,  can  never  have 
been  repeated,  namely,  the  Introduction 
of  new  germs  with  their  own  special 
potentialities  of  development.  There 
are  natural  divisions  in  the  animal 
kingdom  which  seem  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  fresh  start  on  new  lines  of 
evolution.  The  mammalia  may  well 
have  been  thus  begun  as  a  great  ad- 
vance on  the  hideous  reptiles,  which 
once  dominated  the  world  both  by  land 
and  sea.  Fishes  may  well  have  had 
another  separate  ancestral  germ— and 
so  with  all  the  lower  orders  of  creation, 
some  of  which  are  very  deeply  divided 
from  each  other.  I  know  of  no  natural 
or  rational  limitation  on  the  possibili- 
ties of  this  suggestion.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  general  law  of  the  continuity 
of  nature  is  favorable  to  repetition  of 
any  and  every  precedent  which  has 
once  been  set  in  the  processes  of  crea- 
tion. And  the  conceivableness  of  this 
process  would  be  indefinitely  increased 
if  we  Invoke  the  help  of  another  prin- 
ciple, and  of  another  analogy  in  the  ac- 
tual phenomena  of  organic  life— and 
that  is  the  great  rapidity  with  which 
organic  germs  can  sometimes  evolve 
their  involutions— and  develop  their 
predestined  and  pre-arranged  adapti- 
tudes. 

The  Darwinian  idea  has  persistently 
been  that  the  steps  of  development 
have  been  always  inflnitesimally  small, 


and  that  only  by  the  accumulation  of 
these,  during  immeasurable  ages,  could 
new  forms  have  been  established.  It 
has  long  occurred  to  me  that  this  as- 
sumption is  against  the  analogies  of 
nature,  seeing  that  m  all  cases  of  ordi- 
nary generation,  and  conspicuously  in 
a  thousand  cases  of  metamorphoses 
among  the  lower  creatures,  the  full  de- 
velopment of  germs  takes  a  very  short 
time  indeed.  In  the  case  of  some  birds, 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  at  the  out- 
side is  enough  of  time  wherein  to  de- 
velop, from  an  egg,  a  complete  fowl 
with  legs,  and  wings,  and  instincts,  all 
ready  made  to  lead  an  adult  and  inde- 
pendent life.  In  some  insects  a  *  few 
hours  is  enough  to  produce  a  creature 
very  highly  organized,  with  many  spe- 
cial adaptations.  In  other  numberless 
cases,  a  living  creature,  already  leading 
a  separate  life,  is  put  to  sleep  within 
an  external  case  or  shell,  and,  in  that 
state  of  sleep,  is  radically  transformed 
in  all  its  organs,  and  comes  out  in  a 
few  days  an  entirely  new  animal  form, 
with  new  powers,  fitted  for  new 
spheres  of  activity  and  of  enjoyment. 
All  these  incomprehensible  facts— in 
which  nothing  but  the  blinding  effects 
of  familiarity  conceals  from  us  the 
really  creative  processes  involved— 
demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  new  species  could  not  be  evolved 
from  germs  except  by  steps  inflnitesi- 
mally slow,  and  accumulated  through 
unnumbered  ages. 

This  powerful  argument,  securely 
founded  on  the  most  notorious  facts  of 
the  living  world,  has  for  many  years 
entirely  relieved  my  mind  from  the  sap- 
posed  difficulty  of  reconciling  all  that 
is  essential  in  the  idea  of  creation  with 
the  pretended  competing  idea  of  evolu- 
tion or  development.  I  have  not,  how- 
ever, hitherto  used  it  publicly,  not  hav- 
ing had  a  fitting  opportunity  of  so  do- 
ing. But  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen 
it  used  by  others.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
no  small  surprise  that,  in  the  article 
now  under  review,  I  find  it  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Spencer,  and  used  for  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent contention.  His  adoption  of  it  Is 
a  good  example  of  the  uses  of  con- 
troversy.   Thirty-two    years    ago     he 
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would  not  have  used  it.  We  have  good 
evidence  of  this  in  a  vigorous  letter 
published  in  the  appendix  to  Vol.  I.  of 
his  "Principles  of  Biology,"  1864.  In 
that  letter  he  makes  "enormous  time" 
an  essential  condition  of  even  the  very 
lowest  steps  in  organic  evolution.  And 
for  a  good  reason,  which,  with  his 
usual  candor,  he  frankly  explains. 
The  sudden  or  very  rapid  evolution  of 
even  the  lowest  organic  forms,  from 
some  primordial  germs,  he  sees  plainly, 
would  be  a  very  dangerous  admission. 
"If  there  can  suddenly  be  imposed  on 
simple  protoplasm  the  organization 
which  constitutes  it  a  Paramcedum,  I 
see  no  reason  why  animals  of  greater 
complexity,  or  Indeed  of  any  com- 
plexity, may  not  be  constituted  after 
the  same  manner."  Therefore,  to  es- 
cape from  an  idea  so  perilous  to  his 
philosophy,  he  asserts,  his  conviction 
that  "to  reach  by  this  process  (organic 
evolution)  the  comparatively  well- 
specialized  forms  of  ordinary  Infusoria, 
must  have  taken  an  enormous  period 
of  time."  '  To  find,  therefore,  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer  now  insisting  on  the  ac- 
tual rapidity,  and  the  still  greater  con- 
ceivable rapidity,  of  evolution  In 
organisms,  is  a  very  instructive  change 
of  front.  The  inducement  which  has 
led  him  to  take  up  this  new  attitude 
on  an  all-important  point  is  easily  ex- 
plained. Lord  Salisbury  in  his  address 
had  dealt  on  the  immensities  of  time, 
which,  on  the  Darwinian  theory,  must 
have  been  needed  to  develop  "a  jelly 
fish  into  a  man;"  and  he  had  con- 
fronted this  demand  on  time  with  the 
calculations  of  physicists,  which  limit 
the  number  of  years  since  the  globe 
must  have  been  too  hot  for  organic  life. 
I  have  never  myself  dwelt  on  this  ob- 
jection to  Darwinism,  because  I  have 
no  confidence  in  the  calculations  of 
decreasing  heat  which  vary  from  tens 
of  millions  to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
years.  When  we  get  into  such  nigh 
numbers,  and  such  enormous  margins 
for  possible  error,  I  always  feel  that 
we  are  handling  weapons  which  have 
no  certain  edge.  But  Mr.  Spencer  now 
adopts  the  safer  alternative  when  he 

»  P.  481. 


escapes  from  the  difficulty  by  throwing 
overboard  altogether  the  doctrine  that 
changes  in  animal  structure  can  only 
have  been  very  minute  and  very  slow. 
He,  therefore,  takes  up  the  same  idea 
that  has  often  occurred  to  me— that  all 
the  phenomena,  even  of  ordinary  gen- 
erations, point  to  the  possibility  of 
great  transmutations  having  been  ac- 
complished in  a  very  short  space  of 
time.  It  seems  he  had  foreshadowed 
this  line  of  argument  in  1852,  before 
Darwin's  book  was  published.  But  he 
now  works  it  out  in  more  detail,  and 
revels  in  the  calculations  which  prove 
what  great  things  are  now  very  sum- 
marily done  by  ordinary  generation  in 
developing  the  most  complex  organic 
forms  from  a  simple  cell.  The  nine 
months  which  are  enough  to  develop 
the  human  ovum  into  the  very  complex 
structure  of  a  new-born  infant,  are 
divisible,  he  calculates,  into  four  hun- 
dred and  three  thousand  two  hundred 
minutes.  If  even  one  hundred  millions 
of  years  were  allowed  since  the  globe 
was  cool  enough  to  allow  of  life,  then, 
he  argues,  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  would  be  available  for 
each  minute  of  man's  development— for 
those  analogous  changes  which  have 
raised  some  Protozoon  Into  man.  Mr. 
Spencer  makes  no  mention  of  the  con- 
spicuous wonders  effected  in  insect  and 
crustacean  metamorphoses  during  pe- 
riods relatively  mu<h  shorter.  He 
makes  no  allusion  to  the  fact  that  spe- 
cialists often  speak  of  embryonic 
stages,  common  in  some  genera,  being 
"harried  over"  in  the  case  of  others,  so 
that  the  final  stages  are  more  quickly 
reached.  An  idea  so  suggestive  of  a 
directing  and  creative  energy  thus  vis- 
ibly subordinating  the  machinery  of 
generation  to  special  ends,  is  an  idea 
which  goes  beyond  Mr.  Spencer's  new 
argument  deprecating  the  over-impor- 
tance hitherto  attached  by  thoughtless 
evolutionists  to  countless  ages  of  infini- 
tesimal change.  He  may  well  say  that 
if  this  be  true  no  reason  can  be  seen 
why  animals  of  any  degree  of  com- 
plexity may  not  be  developed  after  the 
same  manner.  Neither,  of  course,  does 
Mr.  Spencer  push  his  argument  to  the 
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conclusion  which  is  adverse  to  his  phi- 
losophy—the conclusion,  namely,  that 
if  the  first  creation  of  germs  has  ever 
been  repeated,  still  more  if  it  has  been 
frequently  repeated,  then  the  whole 
processes  of  a  creative  development 
may  have  been  indefinitely  hastened, 
and  the  element  of  time  becomes  of 
quite  subordinate  importance. 

Argyll. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
OUR  LEARNED  PHILHELLENES. 

Scene,  The  Elysian  Fields.  The  Shades 
of  Homer,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Thucydides, 
JEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aris- 
tophanes, Pindar  and  other  Greek  Clas- 
sics are  seen  discoursing  in  groups  or 
engaged  in  meditation  apart.  At  back 
stands  an  indistinct  Shadow,  motionless, 
apparently  unknown  to  the  rest. 

Plato.  I  consider  it  most  gratifying. 
Thucydides.  Gratifying?  Yes.  But 
surely  very  mysterious. 

Pla.  Everything  is  mysterious,  O  son 
of  Olorus,  at  least  to  the  wise.  For 
should  you  not  say  that  the  special  ex- 
cellence of  a  sculptor,  for  instance 

Thuc.  (hastily).  Yes  undoubtedly;  of 
course  I  should.  (Aside)  A  narrow 
escape,  by  Zeus!  Luckily  I  saw  his 
drift  in  time.  (Aloud)  Ay,  everything, 
as  you  say,  is  mysterious;  let  us  take 
that  as  agreed.  Yet  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  quite  so  perplexing  as  this. 

Aristophanes.  Not  even  in  the  "His- 
tory of  the  Peloponnesian  War?" 

Thuc.  (with  confidence).  No!  I  cannot 
have  puzzled  any  schoolboy  so  desper- 
ately as  these  young  men  have  puzzled 
me. 

iEschylus  (joining  the  group).  These 
young  men?   You  mean? 

Thuc.  I  mean  the  young  English 
Radical  journalists  with  their  Hellenic 
enthusiasm. 

Pla.  The  journalist  is  the  Sophist  of 
the  modern  world.  He  is  therefore  the 
natural  advocate  of  every  cause  which 
lends  itself  the  most  liberally  to  rhet- 


oric.   Hence  his  championship  of  Hellas 
in  the  Cretan  stasis. 

Arist  Yet  you  find  it  most  gratify- 
ing. 

Plat.  Yes;  for  whether  he  believes  in 
his  cause  or  not,  it  must  needs  be  pleas- 
ing to  us  that  he  should  even  profess  to 
have  espoused  it  out  of  his  admiration 
for  the  wisdom  of  Greek  philosophy, 
and— although,  as  you  know,  I  do  not 
myself  value  it  highly— for  the  beauty 
of  Greek  poetry.  We  must  distinguish, 
must  we  not,  between  the  purpose  of  the 
artificer  and  his  material;  so  that  if  a 
dishonest  man,  being  desirous  of  mak- 
ing an  offering  to  Hermes,  were  to 

Arist.  The  illustration,  O  Plato,  is 
admirably  just  We  all  perceive 
whither  your  argument  is  tending,  do 
we  not? 

All  (eagerly).  Yes!  Yes!  we  all  per- 
ceive it    We  all#assent  to  it. 

Arist  We  all  agree  that  the  young 
journalist's  admiration  for  Greek  let- 
ters, would  be  very  gratifying  if  it  were 
founded  upon  personal  acquaintance 
with  them.    But  is  it? 

^sch.  (surprised).  What  do  you  mean 
by  "Greek  letters"?  Grammata? 
Surely  they  know  the  alphabet? 

Arist  Oh  yes,  they  may  know  that 
perhaps;  though  to  be  sure  they  seem 
to  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  modern 
Greek  character.  I  speak  of  our  writ- 
ings and  of  the  young  journalist's  ac- 
quaintance with  them. 

Pindar.  And  is  that  considerable? 
For  my  part  I  will  never  believe  it. 
They  certainly  know  nothing  of  me. 

Pla.  Nay,  nay,  most  impetuous  of 
poets,  there  you  do  them  Injustice.  We 
have  some  of  them  already  among  us 

who  can  quote 

Pin.  (bitterly).  "Water  is  the  best  of 
all  things?"  True,  they  can  quote  that 
Has  any  one  of  you  ever  heard  any  one 
of  them  quote  anything  else?  (A  solemn 
pause.)  No.  I  thought  not  It  cer- 
tainly is  the*  best  of  all  my  things,  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned;  for  devil  a 
line  more  (as  the  barbarians  say)  could 
I  ever  get  out  of  them. 

Euripides.  May  one  venture,  how- 
ever, to  observe,  most  eloquent  of  the 
lyrists,  that  your  subjects  were  to  some 
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extent  of  purely  local  interest,  and  that 
their  treatment  was  a  little  out  of  date, 
even  in  my  own  time.  I  am  informed, 
too,  that  these  young  men,  some  of 
whom,  I  rejoice  to  see,  have  taken  up 
tne  Woman  question  with  much  earnest- 
ness, are  particularly  disdainful  of  the 
old-fashioned.  I  should  guess  that  the 
kind  of  Greek  poetry,  and,  indeed,  of 
Greek  prose,  which  they  are  likely  to 
prefer  would  be  rather 

Arist.  I  will  spare  you  the  trouble 
of  guessing.  Listen  to  what  they  say 
about  it  themselves.  It  is  out  of  a  news- 
paper that  Hermes  brought  down  with 
his  last  batch  of  ghosts.  "Greece  is  a 
traditional  interest  with  our  country. 
We  are  suckled  and  nurtured  in  Greek 
literature.  Our  thoughts,  our  dearest 
intellectual  delights,  the  most  profound 
moral  emotions  which  are  not  derived 
from  the  Bible,  belong  to  the  land 
of " 

Eurip.  (gratified).  Aha!  Profound 
moral  emotions.  I  think  I  know  what 
is  coming. 

Arist.  "To  the  land  of  Homer,  of 
JBschylus,  of  Plato.  Shut  out  Greece, 
and  you  shut  out  the  entire  modern 
world." 

Homer  (with  a  touch  of  sarcasm).  The 
land  of  Homer.    How  many  of  them? 

Pin.    How  many  lands? 

Horn,  (gruffly).  Yes,  or  how  many 
Horn  ere.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
doesn't  it?  They  don't  seem  to  be  able 
to  make  up  their  minds  whether  I  am 
one  or  half-a-dozen,  which  is  not  flatter- 
ing to  me. 

Arist.  But  dear  and  venerable  rhap- 
sodist,  if  you  will  have  seven  reputed 
birth-places,  you  can  hardly  wonder 
that  people  multiply  you. 

Horn.  Why?  I  don't  see  it.  He  is  a 
native  of  quite  as  many  different  places, 
I  am  told. 

Arist.  He?  Oh,  you  mean  the  other 
venerable  rhapsodist.  Yes,  but  in  his 
case 

iEsch.    Are  we  not  digressing? 

Pla.    Indeed   we  are. 

Horn.  Ay  indeed,  we  were  speaking 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  journalists,  for 
the  land  of  JEschylus,  of  Plato,  and  of— 
well    of    whomsoever    they    are    good 


enough  to  regard  as  the  author  or 
authors  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
And  you  doubt,  O  Aristophanes, 
whether  that  enthusiasm  arises  from 
any  acquaintance  with  our  writings. 

Aristotle.  But  first,  does  the  enthu- 
siasm itself  exist  Let  us  at  least  begin 
by  establishing  the  ort.  I  have  been 
warned  by  many  newcomers  against  be- 
lieving everything  that  appears  in  the 
newspapers. 

Thuc.  But  they  say  that  it  is  not  only 
the  newspaper  people  who  are  so  enthu- 
siastic for  Greece  in  the  Cretan  stasis; 
it  is  the  poets  also. 

Sophocles.  Oh,  the  poets!  That  may 
well  be.  They  are  now  as  they  have 
always  been,  full  of  a  noble  zeal  for 
Hellas  and  the  Hellenes. 

Arist.  Noble,  perhaps;  but  accord- 
ing to  knowledge? 

Soph.  Yes,  yes,  I  believe  so.  All  the 
poets  know  Greek  by  instinct. 

Arist.  By  instinct?  Holy  Apollo! 
An  instinctive  rendering  of  a  section  of 
Tnucydides!  What,  O  must  elliptical  of 
historians,  do  you  say  to  that? 

Thuc.  That  I  should  rejoice  with  all 
my  heart  to  greet  the  poet  who  can  ac- 
complish the  feat.  Let  us  pay  a  visit, 
my  friends,  to  these  inspired  Philhel- 
lenes. Hermes  is  even  now  about  to  de- 
part for  the  upper  world  to  bring  down 
a  fresh  convoy  of  souls.  Let  him  con- 
duct us  back  to  earth  for  a  few  hours  by 
leave  of  Dis,  and  we  can  examine  into 
this  matter  for  ourselves. 

All.  Well  said,  well  said!  Let  us  go 
with  the  son  of  Olorus  to  the  Shepherd 
of  the  Dead.  (They  fiit  away  in  search  of 
Hermes.    Scene  closes.) 

Scene  II.  An  Agora  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  Fleet  Street.  Time  midnight. 
A  confused  multitude  assembled. 
Voices  heard  exclaiming  "  Extra  spesh- 
ull,"  "Blockide  of  Crete  by  the  ships  of 
the  Pars."  Three  Poets  wildly  excited 
rush  forth  from  the  crowd,  jostling  each 
other  as  they  emerge. 

1st  Poet. 
I  have  not  blushed  for  England  till  to-day; 
But  thou'lt  repent,  my  country,  ere 
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2nd  Poet. 
Never  till  now  for  England  did  I  blush 

Nor  ever 

3rd  Poet. 
O  England,  O  my  England,  ne'er  till  now 
Did  the  hot  blush  of  shame 

They  pause,  with  disgusted  looks  at  one 
another,  and  for  a  moment  each  seems 
disposed  to  claim  the  exclusive  right  of 
blushing  for  his  country  on  the  same  spot. 
Then  the  2d  and  Sd  Poets  retire,  still 
blushing,  to  a  little  distance,  and  the  1st 
Poet  resumes  in  impassioned  tones: — 

Avaunt,  ye  sacrilegious  crews, 
Who  dare  at  Greece  to  shake  a  fist, 

When  I,  a  darling  of  the  Muse, 
Command  you,  ruffians,  to  resist. 

(While he  is  singing  this  verse  the  Shades 
of  the  Greek  Classics  enter,  unseen,  of 
course,  by  the  crowd,  and  dispose  them- 
selves  to  listen.     The  Poet  continues.) 

I  ask  myself  in  mute  despair 
As  I  survey  yon  impious  fleet, 
Are  not  the  Six  Great  Powers  aware 
Of  what  occurred  in  ancient  Crete? 

Or  do  they  towards  the  tale  of  Rhea 
Bear  hearts  so  savagely  obtuse? 

Have  they  forgotten  Amalthea 
The  wet-nurse  of  Olympian  Zeus? 

Another  Poet  interrupts,  aside. 

[Amalthea  t  So  spelt  to  the  letter 
Not  "Alma"— my  life  I  will  stake. 

And  yet  they  must  needs  go  and  "set"  her 
With  that  idiotic  mistake. 

And  O!  may  the  bolts  of  her  nursling 
Consume  that  compositor's  stick, 

That  enabled  the  critic  my  yerseling 
To  brand  with  his  odious  (sic). 

For  it  looks  less  like  slip  accidental 

Than  etymological  freak. 
Seeing  "alma"  is  Latin  for  •'gentle," 

And  "thea"  is  goddess  in  Greek.] 

First  Poet,  after  eying  Second  Poet 
coldly,  and  as  if  displeased  at  the  inter- 
ruption, resumes: — 

Must  I  these  reckless  States  exhort 
To  spare  the  holy  isle  that  bore 

That  curious  semi-bovine  "sport," 
By  Theseus  slain,  the  Minotaur? 


Will  not  their  very  guns  recoil 
If  trained  upon  those  shores  to  fire, 

Where  Cybele  taught  to  till  the  soil 
And  Orpheus  learned  to  twang  the  lyre? 

A  Third  Poet  sings. 

Yet  if  all  the  sweet  legends  connected 
With  Greece  cannot  prosper  her  cause, 

Sure  hist'ry  might  well  be  expected 
To  give  the  Six  Governments  pause. 

For  consider  what  memories  cluster 

Round  sacred  Ilissus's  brook 
(All  which  you  can  readily  muster 

If  only  you  know  where  to  look). 

Think,  too,  of  the  great  Prytaneum, 
The  Parthenon  also,  and  Pnyx, 

The  Athenian— not  London— Lyceum 
(Two  places  you  never  should  mix). 

Of  Salamis  think  and  Plataea, 

Leonidas  likewise  recall, 
And  the  Crisis— you've  not  an  idea 

How  simple  you'll  render  it  all. 

For  if  Sparta,  that  resolute  nation, 
Stood  fast  in  Thermopylae's  gorge, 

What's  that  but  a  clear  demonstration 
That    Crete    should    belong    to    King 
George? 

While  the  ultimate  rout  of  the  Persians 
Is  positive  proof  and  complete 

That  King  George  by  his  gallant  exertions 
Is  fully  entitled  to  Crete. 

The  Three  Poets  now  approach,  and 
after  eying  each  other  with  some  distaste 
for  a  few  minutes,  enter  into  conversation 
and  finally  address  the  European  Concert 
in  unison  as  follows: — 

Then  stay  your  sacrilegious  rage, 
For  not  alone  the  shadowy  page 

Of  legend  bids  you  spare; 
But  famous  Greeks  of  every  age, 
The  hero,  statesman,  poet,  sage, 

Adjure  you  to  forbear. 

And,  urging  you  for  very  shame 
To  yield  to  this  united  claim 

Of  history  and  of  myth, 
We  beg  to  invoke  the  twofold  fame, 
And  cite  the  doubly-honored  name, 

Of  the  late  Sir  William  Smith. 

(The  Classic  Shades  exchange  perplexed 
glances.) 
Pla.    They  seem  to  be  well  acquainted 
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with  the  parentage  and  bringing  up  of 
Zeus. 

iEsch.  And  with  the  history  of  the 
Persian  invasion. 

Soph.  And  with  the  public  buildings 
of  Athens. 

Arist.  And  with  the  scandal  in  the 
family  of  Minos. 

Thuc.  Yes;  but  the  question  is 
whether  the  poets  have  derived  their 
knowledge  from  Greek  originals.  They 
don't  say  so,  you  will  observe. 

Pla.  Have  any  of  them  ever  said  so, 
In  so  many  words? 

Arist.  Why,  of  course.  Have  you 
forgotten  the  newspaper  I  read  to  you? 
"We  are  suckled  on  Greek  literature. 
Our  thoughts,  our  dearest  interests, 
our " 

Pla.    Hush!    Who  are  these? 

A  body  of  Journalists,  most  of  them 
youthful,  is  seen  advancing.  They  take 
up  their  position  in  the  centre  of  the  Agora; 
then,  as  by  a  preconcerted  signal,  divide 
into  three  choric  bands. 

Chorus  of  Platonic  Journalists. 

In  the  name  of  the  newspaper  tribe, 
Our  convictions  we  wish  to  subscribe, 

That  from  nowhere  so  well  as 

From  classical  Hellas 
Can  moderns  their  culture  imbibe. 

As  for  us,  we  were  suckled  on  Plato, 
And  yearned,  in  our  cots  as  we  lay,  to 

Expound  that  philosopher's  meaning. 
Can  any  revere  him  as  we  do— 
We,  fed,  and  fed  full  on  the  Ph«edo 

And  Gorgias,  up  to  our  weaning? 

For  whence  comes  our  feeling  for  beauty 
Our  sense  of  religion  and  duty? 

To  him,  next  to  Scripture,  we  owe  it. 
That   sage,    whom    for   years   the   most 

tender, 
We  sat  "with  our  feet  on  the  fender" 
And  read— in  the  version  of  Jowett. 

} 
Then  beware  how  the  Greeks  you  coerce, 
Lest  our  Platonist  creed  we  rehearse, 
As  we  can,  we  may  say, 
In  a  general  way, 
If  we  cannot  give  chapter  and  verse. 

Chorus  of  Aristotelian  Journalists. 


Ay,  and  pray  don't  suppose  you're  at  one 

with 
The  Greeks  of  the  press,  when  you've  done 
with 
The  school  of  that  thinker  poetic. 
For  us,  we  were  otherwise  handled, 
Our  babyhood  restless  was  dandled 
And  soothed  by  the  Peripatetic 

So  now  we  are  masters  of  logic 
And  versed  in  all  arts  paedagogic, 

Because,  as  we  lay  in  the  cradle, 
Alternate  with  sucks  at  the  bottle, 
The  essence  of  pure  Aristotle 

Was  poured  down  our  throats  with  a 
ladle. 

So  beware  lest  we  crush  you  outright 
With  the  full  dialectical  might 
Of  that  eminent  Greek 
Of  whom  most  of  us  speak 
As  "our  father,  the  old  Stagirite." 

Chorus  of  ^schylo-Sophoclean  Journal- 
ists. 

We,  too,  have  from  infancy  wrestled 
With    Greek,    and    have    learnt,    as    we 
nestled 
In  grave  Attic  Tragedy's  lap,  to 
Dispose  of  the  crabbedest  chorus 
Inat  ever  the  nurse  set  before  us, 
And  swallowed  it  down  with  our  pap 
too. 

You've  heard  us  repeatedly  quoting 
(The  width  of  our  studies  denoting) 

Old  Ocean's  "innumerous  laughter," 
And  though  we  have  no  inclination 
To  cap  that  recondite  quotation 

With  something  before  it— or  after. 

Yet  the  Greeks  you  had  best  leave 

alone, 
Since  we  could— if  a  suppliant  tone 

Proved  unable  to  melt  you— 

Quite  easily  pelt  you 
With  numberless  pieces  of  Bonn! 

Pla.  (complacently).     Well,    at    least 
they  have  read  me. 
Arist.    And  me. 

f*Q^     \   And  us. 
Soph.      ) 

Eurip.    But  apparently  not  me. 

The  Shades  of  the  two  Philosophers  and 
the  two  favored  Foetaflit  cheerfully  away. 
Euripides  lingers  behind  dejected.  Aris- 
tophanes approaches  him  with  an  air  of 
humorous  compassion. 
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Arist.  Console  yourself,  O  dearest  of 
the  Poets;  perhaps  we  shall  find  that 
after  all  they  know  no  more  of  any  of  us 
than  they  do  of  you. 

As  they  are  leaving  the  Agora  a  Lady- 
Journalist  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  is 
heard  to  sing  in  lamentable  voice: — 

O  Salamis  fair!  shall  thy  glorious  plain 
Recall  to  our  sluggish  hearts  in  rain 

That  grandest  of  earthly  scenes, 
When  the  hoplites  of  Hellas  with  spear 

and  targe 
Hurled  back  in  disorder  the  furious  charge 

Of  the  Median  horse-marines! 

Scene  III.  The  Elysian  Fields.  The 
Shades  reassembled.  At  back  the  same 
motionless  and  indistinct  Eidolon  dis- 
covered  in  the  First  Scene. 

Pla.  They  are  wonderfully  familiar 
with  us. 

Pin.  Yes;  improperly  so  to  my  think- 
ing, considering  the  slightness  of  their 
acquaintance. 

Arist  True,  O  most  neglected  of  the 
poets— with  the  exception  of  Euripides. 
They  presume  too  much  on  your  con- 
descension in  having  told  them  that 
water  is  the  best  of  all  things. 

Pia.  The  odes  of  our  friend  stand 
alone.  Their  neglect  is  accounted  for, 
as  Euripides  hath  said,  by  the  limita- 
tion of  their 

Eur.  (hastily).  Stay.  I  no  longer  re- 
gard that  explanation  as  sufficient.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  moderns— or 
these  moderns  at  any  rate— have  any 
sesthesis  for  the  higher  poetry. 

Thuc.  No,  nor  for  concise  and  preg- 
nant prose. 

iEsch.  Yet  they  seem  well  versed  in 
the  heroic  drama. 

Pla.  Yes;  and  in  the  philosophic  dia- 
logue. 

Arist.    And  treatise. 

Homer.  They  are  clearly  not  igno- 
rant of  the  epic. 

Mingled  cries  of  approval  and  dissent, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  Eidolon  advances 
slowly  to  the  front.  The  disputants  pause 
in  their  altercation  and  regard  him  curi- 
ously.   He  sings  in  a  solemn  voice: — 


Sages  and  bards,  contend  no  more, 
'Tis  time  that  I  the  truth  avow; 

The  "coach"  in  all  the  classic  lore 
You  wonder  at  accosts  you  now. 

Rest  you  assured,  your  works  divine 

Are  not — were  never— read  like  mine. 

And  though  my  fame  has  passed  away, 
And  other  teachers  fill  my  place, 

My  spirit  holds  vicarious  sway 
O'er  all  the  journalistic  race. 

In  each  new  manual  on  the  shelf, 

I,  with  a  difference,  see  myself. 

On  your  immortal  works  to  look— 
Those  works  that  hold  the  world   in 
thrall— 

And  think  that  one  octavo  book 
Has  far,  in  vogue,  surpassed  them  all, 

Might— but  of  pride  I  must  beware, 

Plain  facts  are  all  I  need  declare. 

Dream,  then,  no  more  that  you  inspire 
Our  ardent  Philhellenic  band, 

Know  that  these  souls  of  air  and  fire 
Were  only  reached— at  second-hand. 

My  friends,  it  is  not  you  they  read. 

But  me,  or  my  descended  breed. 

(Movements  in  various  senses.) 

Yes,  though  I've  thus  far  held  aloof 
From  you  my  "subjects,"  in  the  past, 

Your  error  clamors  for  disproof, 
And  I  reveal  myself  at  last. 

Classics!  you  see  before  you  here 

The  shade  of  Dr.  Lempriere. 

Loud  exclamations  of  surprise,  and 
other  emotions.  The  Shades  gather  round 
him.     Scene  closes. 

H.  D.  Traill. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
A  DAY  OP  CELEBRATION. 

(APBIL  23,  ST.  GEORGE'S  DAT,  SHAKESPEARE  BORN 
AND  DIED,  1564, 1616.) 

AN  ANNIVERSARY  APPEAL. 

A  writer  may  be  dull;  he  may  be 
prolix;  he  may  be  a  prophet  of  the  ob- 
vious and  the  commonplace;  he  may  be, 
in  consequence,  a  bore;  he  may  be 
wrong-headed,  prejudiced,  obstinate, 
and  narrow— all  these  things  he  may  be, 
and  he  shall  be  forgiven.  We  may  wit- 
ness this  kindly  toleration  every  day. 
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But  a  man  must  not  be  sentimental. 
That  is  not  permitted. 

I  will  try,  therefore,  not  to  be  senti- 
mental, although  I  am  about  to  make  an 
appeal  in  favor  of  sentiment.  I  propose, 
in  fact,  to  invite  the  recognition  of  senti- 
ment as  a  force  whose  possibilities, 
when  applied  to  things  political,  cannot 
be  overstated. 

i  would  point  out,  first,  that  with  all 
nations,  the  popular  mind  has  always 
been  ruled  and  led  entirely  by  senti- 
ment. The  popular  imagination  con- 
verts the  facts  of  history  into  sentiment. 
Their  articles  of  belief  are  not  laid  down 
by  the  multitude  in  set  phrases;  they 
are  not  formulated,  even  when  they 
might  be  maintained  by  reason;  they  lie 
in  the  mind— say,  rather  in  the  heart- 
unspoken.  For  the  majority  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  express  these  arti- 
cles of  belief  in  words.  They  are  a 
sentiment  resting  on  tradition;  they  are 
the  lingering  and  the  surviving  effects 
of  events  long  since  forgotten.  Senti- 
ment, when  opinion  passes  into  action, 
is  an  invisible  and  unknown  guide;  it 
draws  the  people  by  an  invisible  thread 
as  strong  as  a  ship's  cable;  like  beauty, 
it  is  able  to  draw  them  as  by  a  single 
hair. 

As  a  nation,  as  a  race,  we  are  above 
all  other  nations  open  to,  and  ruled  by, 
sentiment.  We  are  fond  of  girding  at 
the  sentiment  of  the  Teuton,  and  of  al- 
lowing the  sentiment  of  the  Celt;  we 
pride  ourselves  upon  the  possession  of  a 
cold  common  sense  which  does  not  ad- 
mit of  sentiment.  Who  are  "we,"  how- 
ever, who  are  thus  uplifted?  "We"  are 
the  educated—the  highly  educated  class 
—a  class  which,  though  it  speaks  for  all, 
is  more  cut  off  and  separated  from  the 
rest— the  great  mass— than  can  be  found 
in  any  other  country.  Among  that  mass 
sentiment,  of  which  we  pretend  to  have 
none,  rules  supreme.  Let  us  consider 
this  assertion.  Sentiment  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  deeply  rooted  conviction 
founded  on  imagination  rather  than 
reason.  It  is  of  two  kinds:  there  is  a 
form  of  sentiment  which  springs  from 
noble  tradition;  there  is  another  form  of 
sentiment  which  springs  from  prejudice. 

Take  the  former  kind.  There  Is  not  a 
single   living    Englishman,    below    the 


class  of  the  highly  educated  and  the 
critical,  who  is  not  perfectly  certain 
that  he  belongs  to  the  chosen  land  of 
Personal  Freedom;  this  sentiment  has 
descended  to  him  from  the  last  great 
period  of  struggle  for  liberty— that  of 
tne  seventeenth  century.  He  has  al- 
ways on  that  point  been  firmly  assured, 
even  in  the  days  when,  for  a  debt  of  a 
few  shillings,  he  might  be  kept  in  prison 
all  his  life;  he  gloried  in  his  personal 
liberties  even  when  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  only  institution  which  could 
guard  those  liberties,  was  filled  with 
place-men,  nominees,  and  creatures  who 
sold  their  votes;  he  was  an  English  free 
man  even  at  a  time  when  harmless  ex- 
pression of  opinion  would  have  brought 
him  before  Lord  Kenyon;  he  was  a  free 
man  when  he  had  no  vote,  when  repre- 
sentation was  a  mockery;  he  was  a  free 
man  when,  unless  he  was  of  the  Angli- 
can Church,  he  could  not  hold  any  office 
of  the  State  or  of  the  city  or  of  the 
country;  when  he  could  not  vote  for  any 
office;  when  he  could  not  enter  a  public 
school  or  either  of  the  universities; 
when  he  could  not  hold  a  commission; 
when  he  could  not  become  a  physician 
or  a  barrister.  What  did  his  freedom 
mean,  then,  as  he  understood  it?  To 
the  average  man  it  meant  little  indeed, 
because,  in  the  last  century,  as  in  this, 
the  average  man  was  completely  igno- 
rant of  constitutional  history.  But  he 
knew  that  there  had  been  struggles,  and 
that,  in  the  long  run,  the  popular  side, 
the  side  of  freedom,  had  come  out  best. 
In  the  last  century  his  imagination 
ludicrously  exaggerated  the  extent  of 
the  victory.  At  the  present  moment, 
since  the  average  man  can,  as  he  calls  it, 
do  as  he  pleases  (or  believes  that  he 
can);  since  he  can  think  as  he  pleases 
(or  believes  that  he  can);  since  he  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  narrow  limits  within 
which  he  must  keep— limits  of  depen- 
dence, work,  and  ignorance— he  is 
happy,  like  his  grandfather,  in  the  senti- 
ment of  freedom. 

Again,  he  is  firmly,  irrevocably  con- 
vinced that  his  country  is  invincible 
at  sea;  Britannia  rules  the  waves. 
Nothing  will  ever  shake  him  from  that 
belief  except  some  terrible  disaster  upon 
the  waves. 
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He  is  also  firm  in  the  belief  that  it  is 
the  duty  and  the  destiny  of  Great 
Britain  to  afford  a  refuge  and  to  become 
an  asylum  for  all  victims  of  continental 
tyranny;  for  the  rebels  of  one  country 
and  the  patriots  of  another.  And  not 
only  a  refuge,  but  a  champion.  We  have 
recently  seen  the  passionate  appeals— 
sincerely  passionate;  all  the  more  pas- 
sionate because  the  writers  believed 
that  Great  Britain  was  proving  false  to 
her  duties— in  favor  of  defending  the 
Armenians  and  the  Greeks.  Reason 
might  ask  why  this  country  should  be- 
come a  knight-errant  among  the  nations. 
History  might  ask  when  this  country 
did  enact  the  part  of  Don  Quixote. 
Reason  and  history  have  nothing  to  do 
with  sentiment;  and  sentiment  declares 
that  it  is  England's  duty  to  protect  the 
oppressed  everywhere  and  at  any  cost. 

Again,  he  has  a  belief  that  whenever 
plague,  pestilence,  and  famine  bring  dis- 
tress to  a  people,  it  is  the  duty  of  Great 
Britain  to  call  a  meeting  at  the  Mansion 
House,  make  speeches,  write  letters  to 
the  papers,  and  collect  a  fund  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  suffering. 

This  kind  of  sentiment,  which  is  com- 
monly described  as  "cheap,"  may  be  in 
itself  of  little  use.  But  it  may  be  en- 
couraged and  directed.  The  pride  of 
freedom  may  be  turned  into  a  passion- 
ate sense  of  the  duties  of  freemen;  the 
belief  in  our  invincible  position  may  be 
turned  into  recognition  of  what  is  owed 
by  every  man  to  the  State— if  necessary, 
himself.  This  kind  of  sentiment,  in  a 
word,  may  be  inspiring  and  ennobling; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  Inspire  yet 
not  ennoble,  as  when  it  fills  a  music-hall 
wltn  jingoes  and  a  West-end  club  with 
"insulars." 

There  is,  next,  a  sentiment  founded, 
not  on  noble  traditions,  but  on  ignorance 
and  prejudice.  Until  quite  recently 
every  Englishman  was  bound  to  hatred 
of  the  foreigner.  He  has  always  hated 
the  foreigner— Fleming,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish— from  time  to  time  he  has  had 
plenty  of  opportunities  of  hating  them 
all  and  of  murdering  many.  Formerly 
it  was  dangerous  for  a  foreigner  even  to 
be  seen  in  the  streets  of  London.  The 
Spanish   ambassador    in    the    reign  of 


Elizabeth  was  Insulted.  A  French 
priest  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary  writes, 
"I  do  not  like  a  man  in  the  street  to  spit 
in  my  face  because  I  am  a  Frenchman." 
There  has  always  existed,  deep  in  every 
Englishman's  mind,  a  belief,*  not  to  be 
shaken,  in  his  own  superiority.  This 
belief  exists  as  an  active  force  in  the 
mind  of  the  average  Englishman— not, 
of  course,  the  educated  Englishman— of 
this  day.  He  believes  also,  as  a  corol- 
lary, that  this  superiority  is  recognized, 
and  is  envied,  by  every  other  nation,  so 
that  it  behoves  the  humane  person  to 
be  careful,  in  conversing  with  a  French- 
man, not  to  appear  conscious  of  this 
superiority;  to  be  modest  about  it;  not  to 
hurt  his  feelings  by  flaunting  it,  al- 
though, of  course,  it  must  be  apparent  to 
him.  The  consciousness  of  this  supe- 
riority mitigates  the  ancient  hatred; 
dilutes  it  with  contempt;  even  intro- 
duces the  element  qf  magnanimity. 

It  is  perhaps  the  profoundly  religious 
temperament  of  our  people  which  makes 
them  hate  followers  of  all  other  reli- 
gions, because  difference  of  opinion  in  a 
matter  so  important  is  inexcusable.  All 
through  the  last  century,  for  instance, 
the  language  used  in  the  popular  litera- 
ture, and  even  by  writers  who  should 
have  known  better,  concerning  the 
Roman  Catholics;  their  bishops,  priests, 
monks,  and  nuns;  their  ceremonies  and 
their  most  sacred  beliefs,  was  that  of 
the  most  profound  contempt.  In  the 
same  way  the  bitterness  of  Dissent 
towards  the  Church,  and  the  contempt 
of  Church  for  Dissent,  belong  to  senti- 
ment and  not  to  reason. 

If  one  wishes  for  illustrations  and 
proofs  of  existing  popular  sentiment, 
they  are  not  far  to  seek.  In  our  theatres 
the  success  of  a  play  depends  largely 
on  its  appeals  to  sentiment;  the  actors 
play  to  the  gallery;  the  best  written 
novels  often  fail  for  want  of  the  ex- 
pected appeal  to  sentiment;  the  music- 
hall  singer  openly  and  avowedly  relies 
on  popular  sentiment;  he  strikes  the 
jingo  chord  and  the  people  rise  as  one 
mass;  he  weeps  over  the  domestic  vir* 
tues,  and  every  eye  grows  dim;  he  re- 
minds us  of  our  national  greatness  and 
our  goodness,  which  is  rewarded  by  that 
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greatness,  and  every  heart  glows  with 
pride. 

Since,  then,  sentiment  plays  so  great 
a  part  in  forming  popular  opinion;  since 
the  voice  of  the  people  gives  us  our 
rulers,  and  therefore  determines  lines 
of  policy;  and  therefore,  still  further, 
shapes  the  future  of  the  country,  it 
seems  as  if  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
watch  this  great  force,  to  recognize  its 
existence,  to  acknowledge  its  uses  and 
its  dangers  to  the  State,  and,  if  possible, 
to  create,  lead,  and  foster  it;  to  keep  it 
from  becoming  mischievous;  to  take 
care  that  it  shall  not  mislead  the  people; 
to  restrain  it  so  that  it  shall  not  in- 
furiate the  people.  It  was  a  misleading 
or  infuriating  sentiment  which  in  the 
last  century  made  the  mob  shout  and 
smash  windows  and  break  heads  first 
for  Tory  and  then  for  Whig,  first  for 
High  Church  and  then  for  the  Holy 
Protestant  cause.  The  same  force  now 
makes  the  people  hold  meetings,  listen 
with  enthusiasm  to  enthusiastic 
speeches,  and  vote  on  the  side  which 
sentiment  has  adopted. 

What  have  we  done,  as  a  nation,  to 
recognize  the  vast  importance  of  imag- 
ination—which is  only  another  word  for 
sentiment  — in  the  national  mind? 
What  have  we  done  to  feed  tne  imagina- 
tion with  such  right  views  of  our  posi- 
tion, our  resources,  our  history,  our 
perils,  as  may  make  sentiment  a  source 
—a  certain  and  reliable  source— of 
strength  and  safety,  instead  of  an  uncer- 
tain force  liable  to  drive  the  people  into 
wrong  paths,  into  perilous  lines,  by 
ways  which  lead  to  destruction? 

We  have  hitherto  done  nothing— abso- 
lutely nothing.  Our  School  Boards  pay 
no  heed  to  the  readers  with  which  the 
children  are  supplied;  the  Education 
Department  makes  no  regulations  as  to 
the  elementary  teaching  of  history,  the 
growth  of  our  institutions,  the  extent  of 
the  empire,  the  condition  of  the  colonies, 
the  extent  of  trade  and  industry,  the 
meaning  of  freedom,  or,  in  fact,  any- 
thing practical  and  likely  to  influ- 
ence the  children  in  after-life.  Yet  it 
is  certain  that  nothing  so  long  remains 
in  the  nvjnd  as  the  teaching  of  child- 
hood, a  gteat  fact  fully  recognized  by 
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the  Roman  Catholics  when  they  refuse 
consent  to  any  form  of  education  that 
is  not  based  upon  their  own  form  of 
faltn.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  one 
may  find  elementary  books  which  aim 
at  systematic  teaching  of  patriotism 
and  of  national  history;  but  there  is  no 
organized  national  intelligent  attempt. 
It  has  never  occurred  to  educational 
Parliaments,  educational  writers  or 
teachers,  that  they  might  usefully  and 
successfully  direct  and  control  the  pop- 
ular imagination  and  mould  the  popular 
sentiment.  A  child  leaves  school  at 
thirteen.  Probably  he  will  never  more, 
as  long  as  he  lives,  look  at  a  book  of 
history  again.  But  he  will  remember 
something  of  what  he  has  been  taught— 
the  elementary  principles  which  he 
might  be  taught;  the  plain  broad  land- 
marks which  have  been  pointed  out  to 
him— these  things  will  become  a  part  of 
him  for  the  while  of  his  life.  The 
reason— the  actual  facts— will  disap- 
pear and  be  forgotten,  but  the  sentiment 
will  remain. 

In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
have  managed  matters  differently. 
They  understood  very  well  at  the  outset 
what  they  wanted— to  create,  namely,  a 
profound  sentiment  of  patriotism 
among  their  people.  Let  us  see  how 
they  set  to  work.  Since  the  opinions— 
the  views  of  life  and  conduct  and  reli- 
gion—that endure  in  the  mind  are  those 
which  are  taught  in  the  schools,  the 
Americans  have  been  most  careful  in 
their  schoolbooks  to  represent  them- 
selves in  the  most  favorable  light  possi- 
ble; of  that  no  one  can  complain.  They 
have  also  thought  proper  to  present  us. 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  most 
unfavorable  light  possible;  they  have 
minimized  our  position;  they  have 
denied  us  our  virtues,  our  victories,  our 
achievements.  The  sentiment  which 
they  have  fostered  is  of  an  exaggerated 
type.  The  misuse  of  this  great  educa- 
tional opportunity  brings  with  it  the 
danger  of  making  the  average  man  mis- 
chievously and  inordinately  conceited 
about  his  country,  a  condition  of  mind 
which  may  impel  him  in  many  lamenta- 
ble steps.  There  are  signs,  however, 
that    the    better    class    of   Americans 
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perceive   the   danger   and    regret   the 
cause. 

I  have  now  before  me  a  tract  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Inkersley,  reprinted  from 
the  San  Francisco  News  Letter"  of  Christ- 
mas, 1896.  It  is  called  "American  and 
British  Prejudice,"  and  is  a  vehement 
plea  by  an  American  for  greater  justice 
and  lees  prejudice  against  this  country. 
I  quote  one  passage  which  bears  espe- 
cially on  my  subject,  as  showing  how 
the  national  sentiment  has  been 
formed:— 

Consider  the  attitude  of  the  common, 
plain,  ordinary,  average,  every-day  Amer- 
ican with  regard  to  Great  Britain. 
"Raised"  in  a  household  where  everything 
creditable  to  the  mother  country  is  rigor- 
ously tabooed;  fed  on  school  text-books 
which  represent  her  as  a  grasping,  over- 
reaching, oppressive  power;  nourished 
(God  help  him!)  on  newspapers  which  de- 
light in  putting  every  national  deed  of 
Britain  and  every  private  act  of  her 
citizens  in  the  worst  possible  aspect; 
taught  to  regard  the  higher  classes  of  that 
country  as  empty-headed  noodles,  unprin- 
cipled scoundrels,  profligates,  and  igno- 
ramuses—is it  wonderful  that  his 
prepossessions  are  almost  invincible? 

I  have  mentioned  this  point  only  to 
illustrate  the  manner  in  which  senti- 
ment may  be  created  and  fostered. 
Hatred  of  England,  according  to  Mr. 
Inkersley,  whose  evidence  is  amply 
corroborated  by  others,  has  been  a  senti- 
ment most  carefully  fostered  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  my 
business  to  search  into  the  reasons  for 
this  action  of  the  United  States,  but  I 
would  submit  a  possible  explanation  in 
order  to  show  that  it  was  not  entirely 
based  upon  unreasoning  malignity.  It 
was  thought,  I  venture  to  suggest,  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  separate  as  widely 
as  possible  their  own  people  from  the 
rest  of  the  English-speaking  race.  The 
easiest  and  readiest  method  seemed  to 
be  the  representation  of  the  English 
people  either  as  slaves  or  tyrants;  either 
in  an  odious  or  a  contemptible  light. 
Perhaps  it  was  well  to  make  it  impossi- 
ble, when  Americans  began  to  people 
the  vast  territories  of  Western  America, 
for  the  early  settlers  to  change  their 
flag  and  hoist  the  Union  Jack.  There- 
fore, wherever    the    American    settler 


went  he  took  with  him  a  bogey—the 
Englishman  who  would  willingly  bind 
him  in  chains  if  he  was  not  afraid.  It 
has  never  been  thought  necessary  for  us 
to  raise  up  a  bogey  American,  otherwise 
we  should  perhaps  have  done  so.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  here  is  the  broad  fact: 
the  Americans  recognized  the  prudential 
value  of  sentiment,  and  therefore  care- 
fully fostered  that  kind  of  sentiment 
which  seemed  best  calculated  to  keep 
their  own  people  together,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  going  over  to  the  En- 
glish. It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  such 
sentiment  is  attempted  or  encouraged  in 
the  American  schoolbooks  as  regards 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  or  Russians. 
The  young  American's  imagination  is 
thus  carefully  provided  with  two 
figures.  One  of  them  is  the  fairy  god- 
dess Liberty.  She  bears  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  the  left  hand  and  a  victorious 
sword  in  the  right.  The  other  is  a  fallen 
despot;  in  one  hand  is  a  broken  sword; 
in  the  other  a  flag— the  Union  Jack- 
beaten  down  and  disgraced. 

Again,  for  the  better  maintenance  of 
the  American  Federation,  it  is  recog- 
nized that  a  symbol  should  represent  it; 
and  that  a  symbol  should  everywhere 
be  in  evidence.  Just  as  outside  every 
Roman  Catholic  church  and  most  Angli- 
can churches  the  Cross  proclaims  the 
faith  that  is  upheld  within,  so  outside 
every  public  building  in  America  the 
flag  proclaims  the  country  and  reminds 
the  people  of  their  loyalty.  It  is  not,  as 
the  shallow  traveller  believes,  hoisted 
for  mere  show  and  display;  it  is  there 
for  a  deliberate  purpose,  with  intent,  and 
with  wisdom.  They  like  to  see  the  flag 
everywhere;  they  love  the  flag  because 
it  is  their  symbol;  in  foreign  countries, 
Americans  have  told  me,  the  sight  of 
their  flag  flying  at  a  masthead  most 
strangely  moves  their  hearts.  It  is  the 
flag  of  sentiment. 

We,  too,  have  a  flag;  a  flag  as  fine  as 
the  stars  and  stripes;  yet,  except  at  sea- 
side places,  you  may  march  from  end  to 
end  of  the  country  and  never  see  it. 
Where  does  it  fly  in  London?  I  believe 
that  a  child  born,  say,  at  Mile  End, 
might  live  out  the  whole  of  a  long  life 
and  never  see  the  Union  Jack.  As  for 
regarding  the  Union  Jack  as  the  symbol 
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of  his  country;  as  for  reading  in  its  fly- 
ing folds  a  reminder  of  loyalty  to  the 
crown  and  of  pride  in  his  country,  it 
never  occurs  to  him;  he  has  never  been 
taught  so  to  regard  his  flag.  Neither 
loyalty  itself  nor  the  symbolism  of  his 
flag  has  ever  been  taught  that  child. 

There  is  yet  another  method  of  creat- 
ing sentiment  which  the  Americans 
have  practised,  also  with  the  greatest 
success.  It  is  to  hold  a  day  of  the 
nation— a  holiday— a  Day  of  rejoicing 
and  of  feasting  and  of  speech-making. 
They  have  instituted  two  such  Days— 
the  Day  of  Independence  and  the  Day 
of  Thanksgiving.  They  are  days,  I  be- 
lieve, which  greatly  aflllct  the  souls  of 
the  small  minority,  who  love  not  multi- 
tudes or  noise;  but  move  profoundly 
the  many  who  love  nothing  so  much  as 
processions,  flags,  bands  of  music, 
scarves  and  decorations,  and  perfervid 
orations.  These,  however,  are  the  mass 
of  the  people  whose  imagination— whose 
sentiment— the  State  most  desires  to 
move  and  to  influence. 

What  Days  have  we?  In  one  respect 
we  are  better  off  than  the  Americans, 
because  we  have  six  Days  to  their  two. 
We  have  two  holy  Days  and  four  Bank 
holidays— two  of  which  commemorate 
events  in  our  sacred  books,  four  which 
are  avowedly  days  of  rest  from  labor. 
These  Days  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
empire  or  with  the  nation. 

What  Day  of  Celebration  have  we? 
None.  Yet  surely  we  have  a  history  as 
great  and  glorious  as  the  United  States. 
Surely  there  is  as  much  reason  for  us  to 
foster  a  sentiment  of  national  pride  as 
for  our  cousins  across  the  sea. 

No  teaching  of  patriotism  and  pride  in 
our  schools;  no  outward  and  visible 
symbol  of  the  past  and  present  great- 
ness of  the  country;  no  incentive  to 
loyalty;  no  holy  Day  set  apart  to  com- 
memorate the  achievements  of  the  past 
and  the  glories  of  the  present.  Our 
rulers  absolutely  ignore  and  affect  to 
despise  the  power  of  imagination. 
Since  such  methods  as  those  adopted  by 
the  States— the  flaunting  of  the  flag;  the 
Day  of  Rejoicing— would  offend  the 
tastes  of  the  small  cultivated  class,  we 
are  forbidden  to  teach  the  mass  of  the 


people  in  the  way  that  will  most  readily 
appeal  to  their  imagination;  they  are 
not  to  learn  the  virtues  and  the  duties 
which  go  to  make  a  nation  of  patriots. 
From  strength  to  strength  we  have 
marched  on;  from  success  to  success; 
from  poverty  to  wealth;  from  a  little 
island  in  the  west  of  Europe  to  a  great 
and  mighty  empire,  the  like  of  which 
the  world  has  never  yet  seen.  And  we 
suffer  our  people  to  grow  up  in  igno- 
rance of  this  goodly  heritage;  they  know 
not  what  they  possess;  they  know  not 
how  they  arrived  at  this  heritage;  they 
know,  that,  if  they  fail  to  defend  it,  they 
will  throw  away  the  most  splendid  pos- 
session ever  entrusted  to  any  people! 

We  have  seen  how  vague  and  general 
is  the  popular  sentiment  concerning  our 
own  country;  a  pride  of  freedom— a 
pride  in  the  navy.  This  sentiment  Is  the 
same  now  as  it  was  a  hundred  years 
ago.  There  is  nothing  that  I  can  dis- 
cover—literally nothing— in  the  history 
of  the  vast  expansion  of  the  last  hun- 
dred years  that  has  struck  the  popular 
imagination;  because  the  people  have 
never  learned  anything  about  it;  be- 
cause the  story  has  never  been  pre- 
sented to  them  by  speech  or  by  the 
printed  page  in  such  a  way  as  to  move 
their  hearts  and  to  stir  their  blood. 

How  can  an  average  English  lad  learn 
his  duty  to  his  country,  the  extent  of  his 
country,  the  meaning  and  bearing,  to 
him,  of  that  extent?  They  do  not  teach 
these  things  at  school;  he  cannot  learn 
them  from  any  national  institution.  If 
he  is  a  lad  of  East  London— where  there 
are  two  millions  of  people  like  himself— 
he  sees  no  soldiers  even.  There  are  no 
barracks  allowed  in  his  quarter  of  the 
city,  for  fear,  I  suppose,  that  the  fight- 
ing instinct— the  martial  spirit— of  the 
lads  might  be  awakened  and  encour- 
aged; he  never  sees  the  gallant  spectacle 
of  a  regiment  marching  with  band  and 
colors;  he  never  talks  with  soldiers  who 
can  tell  him  of  India  and  Egypt  and  the 
Far  East. 

Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  that  East- 
end  lad,  and  ask  how  he  will  arrive  at 
any  knowledge  of  his  country's  glories; 
his  rare  heritage,  and  his  own  duties. 
There  is  no  way  for  him,  except  slowly 
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and  painfully  to  read  up  the  subject  for 
himself.  And  who  is  to  tell  him  what 
books  he  should  call  for? 

The  American  lad  gets  this  knowledge 
from  every  quarter:  his  schoolbook 
teaches  him;  the  universal  presence  of 
the  flag  teaches  him;  the  Days  of  Cele- 
bration teach  him;  the  "spread  eagle" 
speeches  teach  him.  All  these  things 
foster  and  develop  in  him  the  sentiment 
of  loyalty  to  the  flag. 

I  have  tried  to  show  the  power  of 
sentiment  and  the  wisdom  of  fostering 
some  form  of  sentiment.  I  must  again 
remind  my  readers  that  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  the  class  to  whom  enthusiasm 
ana  noise  are  abhorrent;  they  are,  after 
all,  a  very  small  class.  I  speak  of  the 
huge  mass  of  the  people;  those  who  read 
no  history,  and  know  little  about  the  ex- 
tent, or  strength,  or  unity  of  the  coun- 
tries and  colonies  farming  that  federa- 
tion which  we  call  our  empire. 
Considering  the  immense  force  of  sen- 
timent—how the  fostering  of  sentiment 
is  recognized  by  every  government  ex- 
cept our  own,  how  enormous  are  the 
Interests  at  stake— it  is  surely,  surely, 
high  time  to  reconsider  our  ways. 

In  our  own  case,  moreover,  there  are 
conditions  which  make  this  duty  far 
more  urgent  than  for  any  other  people. 
Tuese  conditions  fill  one  with  pride;  but 
they  are  also  charged  with  peril. 

There  are  growing  up  around  us, 
under  our  flag,  with  a  rapidity  which  is 
startling  and  unparalleled,  four  great 
nations.  Up  to  the  present  they  have 
remained  nominally  under  the  crown; 
practically,  they  are  independent  and 
sovereign  nations.  There  is,  first,  the 
Dominion  of  Canada;  best  loved  of  all 
our  colonies,  most  tried  and  proved, 
most  loyal,  most  faithful  to  the  flag. 
There  are.  next,  the  five  States  of  Aus- 
tralia, some  time  or  other  to  be  feder- 
ated like  those  of  America,  and  to  form 
one  nation.  There  Is  New  Zealand,  ad- 
vanced in  two  generations  from  a  mere 
handful  of  whites  to  a  million.  There 
are  the  States  of  South  Africa,  about  to 
form  another  federation,  into  which  our 
sons  are  now  pouring  by  hundreds  of 
thousands.  These  four  nations  are  des- 
tined to  become,  very  rapidly,  each  one, 
a  country  as  mighty  and  as  important 
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as  any  European  State  of  the  present 
day,  and  they  are  growing  at  a  rate  of 
acceleration  increasing  year  by  year, 
so  that  the  population  which  increases 
to-day  by  five  per  cent,  will  to-morrow 
increase  by  six  per  cent.,  and  the  day 
after  to-morrow  by  ten  per  cent.  In  the 
next  fifty  years  the  population  of  the 
Dominion  will  probably  become  thirty 
millions;  that  of  Australia  twenty  mil- 
lions; that  of  South  Africa  twenty  mil- 
lions. Of  India,  Ceylon,  Tasmania,  and 
the  Isles  I  say  nothing. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  time  will 
come  when  the  present  relations  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  colonies 
must  be  changed.  No  one,  it  is  acknowl- 
edged, would  desire  the  present  rela- 
tions to  last  a  day  longer  than  is  felt  by 
the  colonies  to  be  desirable.  We  wish 
them  to  continue  nominally  as  colonies 
only  so  long  as  we  can  help  each  other; 
we  are  determined,  if  we  must  part,  to 
part  in  amity.  The  danger  before  us  is 
not,  in  fact,  so  much  that  the  mother 
country  shall  become  to  her  former 
colonies  a  land  and  a  people  which  their 
young  children,  as  in  the  United  States, 
must  be  taught  to  hate  and  to  despise; 
we  are  not  afraid  that  this  will  happen; 
but  that  the  colonies,  when  they  become 
independent  States,  may  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  claim 8,  the  arguments,  for 
creating  a  perpetual  friendship  and 
alliance  between  each  other.  In  a  word, 
the  danger  is  that  there  will  be  pres- 
ently witnessed  Five  Great  Nations  in- 
stead of  one,  and  that  these  states, 
instead  of  supporting  each  other  by  an 
alliance  not  to  be  broken,  by  a  Federa- 
tion of  mutual  and  perpetual  support, 
may  be  as  ready  to  quarrel  as  if  they 
were  French  and  German,  and  as  will- 
ing to  settle  their  disputes  by  wars 
which  must  be  as  bitter  and  as  desper- 
ate as  civil  wars  always  are. 

Therefore  we  cannot  too  earnestly  set 
about  the  task  of  creating  such  a  Senti- 
ment of  Race  as  may  play  an  effective 
part  In  preventing  this  most  deplorable 
and  fatal  result;  we  cannot  too  earnestly 
advocate  federation  between  all  these 
Five  States— alliance  offensive  and  de- 
fensive—such as  may  mean  an  alliance 
for  all  time.  With  such  an  alliance  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  will  be  free  from  the 
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fear  of  enemies  without  or  of  treachery 
within;  free  to  work  out  the  higher 
destiny  to  which  it  will  be  called. 

This  Federation  will  consist,  then,  of 
five  distinct  nations,  no  one  being  first 
or  second,  above  or  below,  the  others; 
their  people  will  inhabit  the  finest  and 
richest  lands  on  the  earth;  they  will 
mostly  belong  to  one  religion— the 
Church  of  England  or  the  Episcopal 
Church  will,  I  believe,  swallow  up  all 
other  Protestant  sects  and  will  become 
the  greatest  Church  in  the  world— Can- 
terbury will  take  the  ecclesiastical  lead 
instead  of  Rome;  they  will  enjoy  the 
same  institutions,  they  will  speak  the 
same  language,  they  will  have  the  same 
education,  they  will  nourish  and  raise 
their  souls  by  the  study  of  the  same 
literature. 

The  sentiment  which  we  are  consider- 
ing began  with  a  vague  pride  of  country; 
it  has  now  become,  you  will  have  ob- 
served, a  far  larger  and  more  important 
thing  than  it  seemed  at  the  outset  It  is 
no  longer  only  such  a  sentiment  as 
would  have  been  useful  to  George  III.; 
it  is  such  a  sentiment  as  must  serve  to 
knit  together  great  nations  separated 
by  broad  seas.  It  is  no  longer  like  the 
American,  a  sentiment  that  can  be  sym- 
bolized by  a  flag;  it  is  the  sentiment  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

For  the  creation  and  the  fostering  of 
such  a  sentiment,  I  ask,  first  of  all,  a 
Day.  Let  us  follow  #the  example  of 
the  United  States.  Let  us  develop  and 
sustain  such  a  sentiment  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  national  holiday  which  all  our 
colonies  with  ourselves  shall  celebrate 
in  such  a  way  as  may  most  easily  im- 
press the  Day  and  its  teaching  upon  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  They  will 
demand,  I  dare  say,  processions,  shows, 
pageants,  bands  of  music,  songs,  feasts, 
and  speeches.  In  the  pageants,  in  the 
songs,  in  the  speeches  we  shall  cele- 
brate the  glories  and  the  victories  of  the 
race;  we  shall  remember  the  great  days 
of  old;  we  shall  acknowledge  the  great 
days  of  the  present.  Once  more  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  seeking  to 
move  the  multitude,  not  the  clubmen  of 
Piccadilly;  we  are  getting  altogether 
outside  the  very  little  circle  traversed 
by  that  illustrious  thoroughfare;  we  are 


going  to  Mile  End,  to  Whitechapel,  to 
Hoxcon,  to  Islington,  to  Birmingham,  te 
Bradford,  where  the  people  live  who 
elect  our  rulers  and  shape  our  policy; 
whom  we  wish  to  move. 

Let  us  remember  that  what  is  very 
well  for  the  Americans— a  Day  of  Cele- 
bration for  a  country  which  is  always  to 
remain  undivided— is  not  desirable  for 
ourselves,  who  must  consider  the  -prob- 
abilities—nay, the  certainties— of  our 
future.  We  have  two  distinct  duties 
before  us,  both  absolutely  neglected  up 
to  the  present— the  awakening  of  our 
people  to  a  sense  of  what  is  meant  by 
Great  Britain  and  the  empire;  and  the 
binding  of  these  our  colonies  in  bonds  of 
kinship  and  affection.  These  things 
can  be  assisted,  I  maintain,  greatly  as- 
sisted, as  the  Americans  have  proved  by 
their  success— by  the  schoolbook,  by  the 
flag,  by  the  Day  of  Celebration.  The 
schoolbook  need  not— nay,  it  must  not— 
misrepresent  any  country;  we  are  quite 
rich  enough  in  history  to  found  our 
national  pride  on  our  own  record  with- 
out attacking  our  neighbors;  our  flag 
must  fly,  like  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  over 
every  school  and  every  public  building. 
As  for  our  Day,  it  must  be  one  in  which 
the  colonists  will  be  able  to  join  with  as 
much  loyalty  as  ourselves;  not  an  ab- 
stract Day  such  as  would  have  pleased 
a  French  Republican  in  the  first  blood- 
less days  of  doctrine  and  devotion;  a 
Day  which  in  Itself,  apart  from  its  main 
object,  will  be  felt  by  all  to  be  represen- 
tative. 

What  do  we  want,  then,  to  represent? 
Our  common  ancestry;  our  common  pos- 
sessions; our  common  laws,  liberties 
and  institutions;  and  our  common  litera- 
ture. 

our  literature  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  our  most  precious  posses- 
sion. For  my  own  part,  I  think  of  a 
little  scrap  of  parchment  in  the  Guild- 
hall of  London,  which  seems  to  me  more 
precious  still,  partly  because  without  It 
our  noble  literature  would  have  been 
impossible;  the  parchment  is  the  Con- 
queror's Charter  to  London,  which 
made  all  our  liberties  possible.  How- 
ever, let  us  accept  the  general  opinion. 
Of  all  the  possessions,  then,  which  these 
four  nations  and  ourselves  have  in  corn- 
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mon,  that  of  our  literature  is  most  valu- 
able. 

When  far-off  cousins  agree  to  cele- 
brate their  ancestors,  they  may  choose 
between  the  Lawgiver,  the  Captain,  the 
Prophet,  or  the  Poet.  I  think  that  our 
cousins  will  agree  to  put  up  the  Poet  as 
the  representative  of  all  the  ancestors. 
Let,  therefore,  the  23rd  day  of  April  be 
the  Day  of  Celebration  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  and  let  England's  greatest 
poet  give  his  name  to  that  imperial 
holiday. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  cannot  the 
United  States  come  in?  Are  they  not 
Anglo-Saxon  as  well?  They  are  cer- 
tainly Anglo-Saxon  as  much  as  our- 
selves. We  have  absorbed  Fleming, 
Frenchman,  Italian,  German,  Pole  and 
Dutch,  and  we  remain  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  States  have  received  from  every 
nationality  tens  of  thousands;  they  are 
all  absorbed,  or  in  process  of  absorption; 
they  are  become  or  are  becoming  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Will,  then,  America  Join  in  such 
a  celebration?  I  am  not  prepared  to 
oner  an  opinion.  Perhaps,  if  it  was 
thoroughly  realized  that  there  was  no 
secret  intention  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  to  exalt  herself  above  other 
nations  of  the  race,  the  United  States 
would  also  join  us  in  rejoicing  over  the 
past  and  present  of  the  race  which  made 
them  what  they  are.  They  will  come 
in;  they  must  come  in;  and  then  the  final 
federation  will  take  place;  then  shall  be 
witnessed  the  reconciliation  of  all  who 
speak  our  common  tongue;  and  the 
fiuture  of  the  race  with  such  a  federa- 
tion may  be— must  be— greater  and  more 
glorious  than  poet  has  sung  or  dreamer 
has  dreamed,  for  the  widening  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  advancement  of  hu- 
manity. 

I  think— or  hope— that  the  final  federa- 
tion of  the  whole  of  our  race  is  a  con- 
summation that  is  not  only  ardently  to 
be  desired,  but  is  also  certain  to  occur 
If  we  take  steps  of  ordinary  prudence. 
The  Treaty  of  Arbitration,  when  we  get 
It,  will  go  far  to  soften  the  tone  of  the 
American  papers;  it  will  disarm  hos- 
tility; it  will  in  time  perhaps  change  the 
spirit  of  the  schoolbooks.  As  for  their 
flag,  it  will  remain  their  own;  as  for 


their  position  in  the  Federation,  it  will 
be  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Great 
Britain,  Australia  or  any  other  State  in 
the  Federation;  there  will  be  no  loss  of 
Independence  or  national  pride;  the  old 
sentiment  will  remain;  every  American, 
every  Englishman,  every  Australian, 
every  Africander  will  be  free  to  con- 
sider himself,  if  he  pleases,  the  finest 
specimen  of  humanity  in  the  world. 
Only  to  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  we 
shall  add  the  sentiment  of  race.  And 
to  the  Day  of  Independence  the  Amer- 
ican will  add  another  Day,  when  he 
shall  celebrate  the  glories  and  the 
achievements  of  the  people  from  whom 
he  came,  whose  liberties  and  history  and 
literature  he  inherits.  There  will  be 
one  thing  of  which  he  will  be  more 
proud  than  of  achieving  his  indepen- 
dence—and that  will  be  symbolized  by 
the  Day  of  Celebration,  the  rejoicings, 
on  the  23rd  of  April. 

Waltkb  Besant.- 


From  Temple  Bar. 
IN  THE  GATEWAY. 

"But  what  Is  his  name?" 

"And  that  I  can't  tell  you  either,  sir- 
not  his  real  name,  at  least.  There's 
plenty  of  nicknames  for  him,  of 
course." 

"Has  he  been  here  long?" 

"Since  I  was  changed  to  here,  and 
that's  quite  enough  for  me.  Lads  are 
always  plaguln'  him  and  singin,'  *Git 
yer  'air  cut,'  so  I'm  obliged  to  go  over 
and  stop  it." 

I  asked  these  questions  of  the 
bearded  policeman,  to  whom  the  duty 
is  assigned  to  stand  still  by  the  hour  to- 
gether and  look  eastward  down  wicked 
Piccadilly,  as  though  momentarily  ex- 
pecting an  important  signal.  He  an- 
swered me  in  a  preoccupied  way,  al- 
most brusquely,  without  taking  his  eyes 
off  the  long  street  and  its  foreshortened 
crowd  of  cabs  and  humanity. 

I  turned  and  looked  at  the  object  of 
my  curiosity,  and  pondered.  Presently 
the  policeman  said,— 
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"He's  what  they  call  not  quite  hard 
baked,  or  we  should  have  moved  him 
long  ago.    That's  it,  depend  on  it!" 

Still  I  was  dissatisfied.  The  man  was 
so  different  from  the  other  three  hun- 
dred and  flf  ty^seven  street  artists  whom 
the  Deserving  Mendicants'  Aid  Society 
has  catalogued.  He  had  got  all  his  legs 
and  arms  left,  and  he  didn't  sell 
matches,  and  he  hadn't  written  a  short 
history  of  himself  and  his  diseases  be- 
side his  pictures.  There  was  only  one 
picture  too— of  an  archway,  with  a 
glimpse  of  green  grass  and  a  fountain 
showing  through  it.  An  hour's  drizzle 
had  not  improved  the  clearness  of  the 
detail,  and  after  I  had  made  so  much 
out  I  looked  up  at  the  artist  himself. 
He  wore  what  must  once  have  been  a 
suit  of  dress  clothes;  the  trousers  had 
been  trimmed  off  short  at  the  knee,  and 
tattered  stockings  took  their  place  be- 
low that  point.  His  shoes  had  been 
boots  once,  but  the  uppers  were  shorn 
away.  His  waistcoat  did  not  belong  to 
the  dress  suit;  it  was  two  sizes  larger 
at  least,  and  was  crossed  over  itself  to 
take  up  the  extra  six  Inches,  being  thus 
forced  to  button  in  double-breasted 
fashion;  visible  here  and  there  were 
the  relics  of  a  pattern  worked  into  it, 
of  a  white  fleur-de-lys.  But  his  hat  was 
more  remarkable  still.  What  its  orig- 
inal shape  had  been  Heaven  knows; 
when  I  saw  it,  it  had  been  cut  and 
pulled  and  beaten  into  a  grotesque  re- 
semblance of  a  lacquey's  three-cornered 
hat.  Yet  there  was  an  almost  jaunty 
air  about  it.  He  had  stuck  it  to  the 
best  possible  advantage  on  his  won- 
derful head  of  yellow  flowing  hair- 
blackened  a  good  deal  by  exposure  to 
London  soot,  but  still  yellow.  His 
limbs  were  straight  and  well  propor- 
tioned, and  his  features  clear  and  deli- 
cate, though  a  stubbly  beard  of  four 
days'  growth  took  off  a  little  from  their 
beauty  no  doubt.  He  lay  gracefully  on 
his  side,  not  huddled  up  like  the  other 
street  artists— with  his  head  supported 
on  his  hand,  and  heeded  not  the  pass- 
ing crowd.  His  thoughts  seemed  to  be 
very  far  away  from  London  and  its 
dirt  and  its  clamor. 

While  I  was  looking  at  him  a  passer- 


by threw  him  a  penny;  without  deflect- 
ing his  gaze  to  see  where  it  went,  he 
raised  his  hand  to  his  forehead  and  sa- 
luted. It  was  an  old-fashioned  military 
salute,  such  as  one  of  the  great  Fred- 
erick's guards  would  have  made,  touch- 
ing his  forehead  with  the  edge,  not  the 
back  of  his  hand.  I  pondered  all  the 
harder  over  this.  It  was  a  little  thing, 
but  it  impressed  me  deeply— so  deeply 
that  I  made  up  my  mind  at  all  costs  to 
know  more  about  him.  After  thinking 
still  a  little  longer  I  moved  close  up  to 
the  spot  where  he  lay,  and  ventured  the 
remark,— 

"Rather  hard  lying  on  the  pavement, 
isn't  it?" 

He  turned  and  fixed  his  blue  eyes  on 
me  without  answering. 

I  repeated  my  question. 

Then  he  replied,— 

"It  is  very  hard;  but  I  lie  here  all  the 
same." 

This  was  obviously  true,  and  I  felt 
disappointed  at  getting  such  a  recep- 
tion. 

"It  can't  be  very  good  for  you,"  1 
blundered  out. 

"It  is  not  very  good  for  me,"  he  said, 
in  a  strange  refined  Ollendorfflan  style, 
"but  I  lie  here  and  tell  the  story  of 
my  picture  to  myself,  for  nobody  lis- 
tens." 

Just  then  came  along  a  middle-sized 
boy  carrying  an  empty  basket.  Not 
wishing  to  be  favored  with  au  audience 
while  I  questioned  the  man,  I  affected 
interest  in  an  opposite  direction.  The 
boy  dropped  his  basket  as  he  ap- 
proached, and  kicked  it  deftly  over  the 
picture,  saying  as  he  did  so,— 

"Well,  old  'Where  did  yer  git  that 
'at,'  I'm  comin*  back  again  to  eat  yer." 

I  sprang  on  that  boy  unfairly.  Tie  re- 
garded the  poor  street  artist  as  lawful 
prey,  and  long  usage  combined  with 
bad  example  had  destroyed  any  origi- 
nal feelings  of  compunction— but  It  was 
too  late;  I  had  hurt  him  very  much,  and 
he  was  crying  bitterly.  Happily  no  one 
was  at  hand,  and  so  the  matter  passed 
without  collecting  a  crowd.  The  boy 
picked  up  his  basket  and  went  his  way 
whimpering;  the  policeman  did  not 
take  his  eyes  off  Piccadilly,  and  my 
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friend  in  the  three-cornered  hat  moved 
not  a  muscle. 

After  a  decent  pause  I  said,— 

"Well,  what  is  the  picture  ?" 

'The  story  is  of  the  picture,"  he  re- 
plied. 

This  answer  seemed  like  an  attempt 
at  repartee,  flavored  with  French  exer- 
cises, and  I  began  to  think  that  the 
policeman's  remark  about  the  poor 
man's  mental  state  was  true;  still  I  per- 
sisted. 

"Ah,  yes,"  I  said,  "the  story  is  of  tiie 
picture.  I  want  to  hear  about  it— the 
picture— the  story  of  it,  you  know." 

"The  story  that  I  tell  to  myself.  It  is 
because  nobody  else  will  listen.  To- 
day it  is  the  beginning." 

"Go  on,  please,"  said  I. 

"I  go  to  and  fro  under  that  gate- 
way many  times,  and  the  day  is  a  hot 
day.  The  little  ledge  there  on  the  wall 
is  the  height  of  my  shoulder.  I  ran 
with  my  hand  on  it,  and  make  a  hum- 
ming noise  to  imitate  the  diligence. 
The  women  carry  tall  baskets  past  my 
place  of  amusement  and  curtsey  to  me. 
I  grimace  at  them  in  reply.  Then  I 
run  across  to  the  other  side  where 
there  is  no  ledge,  and  lie  down  on  my 
back,  and  look  at  the  roof,  and  kick  up 
my  heels,  because  I  am  in  idleness." 

"But  when  do  you  do  this?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"Men  pass  me,"  he  continued,  with- 
out noticing  the  interruption,  "and 
some  of  them  scowl,  which  makes  me 
cease  kicking,  and  think  what  they 
mean.  But  I  am  not  afraid.  I  forget 
their  words  very  soon.  There  are  peo- 
ple coming  down  to  the  fountain  to 
drink  the  water,  some  on  crutches.  I 
jump  up  and  run  towards  them,  shout- 
ing that  the  gutter  is  good  enough  for 
them.  All  this  is  Ignorance.  They  pre- 
tend not  to  hear.  The  water  from  the 
fountain  is  warm,  and  salt  to  taste.  A 
man  in  a  faded  livery  stands  by  and 
takes  money  from  the  people  who  drink 
it." 
There  was  another  pause. 

"It  is  evening,"  he  went  on  at  last, 
"and  I  follow  my  father  about  the 
house  on  tiptoe;  he  does  not  see  or  hear 
me.    He  takes  a  trowel  from    a    cup- 


board and  goes  out  into  the  gateway. 
There  Is  a  fiat  stone  by  the  wall,  and 
he  moves  it  away— then  he  brings  out 
ten  heavy  bags  and  puts  them  in  a  aeep 
hole.  He  drops  the  stone  again,  and 
covers  it  with  earth." 

He  stopped,  just  as  he  had  begun, 
like  a  machine. 

I  waited  for  several  minutes  in  si- 
lence, trying  to  fashion  a  meaning  for 
this  strange  story. 

"When  did  all  this  happen?"  I  asked 
at  length. 
He  shook  his  head  and  smiled  faintly. 
"You  don't  remember,  I  suppose,"  I 
said.    "It's  like  a  dream,  perhaps,  isn't 
it?" 
Again  he  made  a  gesture  of  dissent. 
"It's  real  then— do  yoa  mean  that?" 
He  nodded. 

"Have  you  got  no  more  to  say  about 
It?"  I  asked. 

"No  more  to-day.  The  picture  will 
be  changed  to-morrow.  I  will  say  more 
then."  And  with  this  he  took  a  rag 
from  behind  him,  and  swept  the  pic- 
ture away. 

I  held  out  a  shilling,  but  he  looked  up 
at  me  and  said,— 

"Wait  for  the  end— you  will  give  me 
more  then." 

The  best  bred  of  the  angels  could  not 
have  said  it  with  such  gentle  dignity  of 
manner.  I  went  back  to  ttfe  police- 
man and  asked  him  where  the  man 
lived. 

"Somewhere  back  of  the  Harmy  and 
Navy,  sir— one  of  them  little     streets 
leading  off  Vincent  Square." 
"Any  relations?" 

"  'No  relations,  no  friends,  no  effects,' 
that  would  be  our  report  of  him." 

This  seemed  to  shut  the  door  alto- 
gether, for  I  felt  that  it  was  hopeless 
to  expect  to  learn  the  truth  about  this 
man  from  himself,  even  if  the  picture 
represented  reality,  and  his  record  was 
true.  I  went  home  in  great  disgust  and 
thought  it  over.  If  the  man  was 
thirty  now,  and  ten  years  old  when  he 
ran  about  under  the  gateway,  that 
would  make  it  twenty  years  ago,  but 
somehow  I  treasured  the  conviction 
that  such  a  calculation  was  utterly 
false.      I  found  myself  saying,  "Ages 
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further  back  than  that;  hang  it  all, 
look  at  his  clothes!"  This  was  again 
most  unreasonable,  the  clothes  were 
certainly  not  more  than  twenty  years 
old,  probably  not  as  much.  And  the 
man  looked  less  than  thirty  really. 
Thus  buffeted  between  reason  and  un- 
accountable belief,  I  became  restless, 
and  the  evening  went  badly.  I  alter- 
nately swore  never  to  go  near  Picca- 
dilly again,  and  started  up  with  the 
intention  of  immediately  drawing  all 
the  little  streets  at  the  back  of  the 
Stores.  During  tue  night  I  dreamed 
that  I  demonstrated  with  chalks  on  the 
pavement  to  the  whole  A.  division,  how 
to  fix  the  man's  age  by  algebra!  he 
however  wiped  out  my  figures  with  his 
rag,  before  the  sum  was  done,  and  all 
the  A.  division  laughed  at  us. 

The  wind  of  March  blew  dry  and 
shril  as  I  walked  down  Kensington 
Gore  next  morning  on  my  way  to  the 
yellow-haired  street  artist.  The  dust 
of  the  town,  which  is  grittier  and  more 
penetrating  than  country  dust,  blew  In 
great  eddies  everywhere.  People  with 
puckered  faces,  heads  lowered,  and 
their  hands  on  their  hat-brims,  were 
passing,  heedless  of  the  man  lying 
there  on  the  pavement  with  his  picture 
and  his  hajf-told  story,  and  I  felt  con- 
scious of  a  certain  superiority  of 
knowledge,  as  I  threaded  my  way 
across  to  him,  and  noticed  a  sign  of  rec- 
ognition on  his  wasted  countenance. 
The  picture  was  ready.  It  seemed  very 
much  the  same  as  on  the  day  previous, 
except  that  it  was  drawn  on  a  slightly 
smaller  scale,  and  that  above  the  arch- 
way was  a  row  of  casement  windows, 
as  if  the  former  led  under  a  suite  of 
living  rooms.  I  noticed  too  that  at  the 
further  end  of  it  stood  a  man  with  rifle 
and  bayonet,  in  a  red  cap.  While  I 
was  gathering  these  details,  he  began 
again  as  follows:— 

"We  are  assembled  in  a  bed-chamber, 
with  a  low  roof  and  windows  on  both 
sides.  There  are  five  of  us— and  my 
father,  he  is  dying.  The  priest  alone 
speaks.  He  bends  over  him,  and  whis- 
pers words  which  1  cannot  hear.  Then 
we  kneel  down.    The  old  nurse  moves 


quickly  to  the  window  and  throws  it 
open.  See,  the  window  over  the  gate- 
way is  open.  She  does  it  that  my 
father's  spirit  may  have  immediate 
passage  to  God.  There  is  a  sudden 
clamor  outside  of  soldiers;  three  of 
them  come  up  to  the  door  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  the  priest  opens  it,  holding  up 
his  hand.  My  father's  head  falls  back, 
the  nurse  closes  his  eyes.  At  once 
comes  a  rumbling  noise,  all  the  house 
shakes;  I  look  out  and  see  that  the 
fountain  is  running  no  longer." 

He  stopped  and  took  a  deep  breath  as 
if  the  telling  of  the  tale  was  a  terrible 
strain.  Then  he  leant  over  the  picture, 
so  that  it  was  hidden  from  me,  and 
took  his  chalks  from  his  pocket.  When 
he  raised  himself,  I  saw  that  the  soldier 
in  the  gateway  had  disappeared,  while 
in  the  foreground  a  file  of  red-capped 
men  were  standing  guard  over  several 
indistinct  heaps.  The  water  lately 
gushing  from  the  fountain  was  now 
erased  and  close  to  it  he  had  drawn  a 
fire  on  which  people  were  throwing 
things.  At  the  base  of  the  tower  was  a 
gaping  crack  in  the  masonry. 

He  continued:  "The  soldiers  take  the 
old  swords  and  pictures  and  the 
armor,  and  throw  them  upon  a 
my  picture  to  myself,  for  nobidy  lis- 
ter are  taken  away  in  a  coach.  I 
am  guarded  by  a  soldier.  I  ask  him 
why  all  this  is  being  done,  and  he  looks 
at  me  and  laughs.  The  night  falls  soon 
afterwards,  and  the  soldiers  bring  out 
wine.  My  guard  drinks  and  falls 
asleep.  I  crawl  away  to  the  gateway 
and  sit  by  the  wide  crack  in  the  tower. 
I  can  hear  the  stones  grinding  together. 
Presently  the  light  from  the  fire  the 
soldiers  have  made  falls  on  me.  I  am 
afraid  of  being  seen,  and  crawl  into  the 
crack.  It  leads  downwards;  as  I  go  I 
feel  that  it  is  slowly  closing  up.  I 
press  on  into  a  dark  place,  dry  and 
warm.  There  is  a  stream  of  warm  air 
coming  upwards  which  makes  me 
sleepy.  Soon  It  overcomes  me  alto- 
gether, and  I  sink  down.  After  that, 
there  is  a  great  space  of  silent  years." 

He  was  speaking  in  a  kind  of  reverie 
now,  forgetful  of  the  presence  of  a  lis- 
tener. 
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"A  very  very  long  time,"  I  said,  with 
a  tremble  In  my  voice. 

He  repeated  bis  words,  "a  great  space 
of  silent  years." 

I  felt  awe-struck.  This  seemed  to  be 
a  corroboration  of  my  unaccountable 
impression  gained  the  day  before,  let 
the  interpretation  of  it  was  as  far  off 
as  ever. 

"Can't  you  remember  one  word,  one 
name  to  help  me?"  I  cried. 

The  artist  looked  up,  with  the  vista 
of  a  hundred  years  gleaming  in  his 
eyes. 

"You  say  help,"  he  s^id  slowly— "help 
from  a  name.    I  can  remember  one." 

He  leant  once  more  over  his  picture, 
and  wrote  something  below  it.  When 
he  moved  I  read  In  straggling  charac- 
ters the  word  "Fleuraye."  I  stooped 
down  and  reverently  laid  all  the  money 
I  had  got  on  that  word  "Fleuraye." 
Something  told  me  that  it  was  the  key 
of  the  whole  riddle,  If  I  could  use  it 
aright.  He  smiled  his  old-world  smile 
again,  and  said,— 

"That  is  all  the  story." 

I  left  him,  and  walked  slowly  home. 

"The  chateau  itself  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  old  Gascon  domestic  architecture. 
Alas,  alas,  that  it  should  be  uninher- 
tted  and  falling  to  ruin!" 

The  grizzled  cure  spoke  these  words, 
while  I  riveted  my  eyes  on  that  ven- 
erable pile,  the  Chateau  Thericourt.  I 
had  come  upon  it  almost  unexpectedly, 
and  at  the  same  moment  had  happily 
lighted  upon  the  only  inhabitant  who 
was  likely  to  be  able  to  tell  me  its  his- 
tory, namely,  the  parish  priest 

"It  has  a  history,  no  doubt,"  I  said, 
striving  to  conceal  my  excitement. 

"Ah,  monsieur,  the  poor  old  place  has 
doubtless  a  thrilling  tale  to  tell,  if  its 
stones  could  speak.  The  story  is  little 
better  than  tradition,  so  far  as  it  goes." 

"There  is  often  something  in  tradi- 
tion/' I  murmured. 

"•Perhaps— perhaps!  Have  you  a  par- 
ticular interest  In  it,  though?"  The  old 
man  looked  at  me  with  an  inquiring 
smile. 

I  collected  myself  with  a  great  effort, 
and  said  steadily,— 


"I  feel  a  great  interest  in  this  place, 
certainly." 

"  'Tis  a  pity,  then,  you  were  not  here 
thirty  years  ago,  when  first  I  knew  tt. 
There  was  living  then  an  old  woman 
who  declared  herself  an  eye-witness  of 
the  deeds  of  the  revolutionaries  here." 

"It  was  ransacked  then,  eh?" 

"Something  worse  than  that,  mon- 
sieur. She  used  to  tell  how  the  baron 
lay  sick  to  death  when  the  troops  were 
sent  to  take  their  prisoner.  He  died,  in 
fact,  just  as  they  entered  his  house,  and 
finding  no  money,  as  they  had  expected, 
they  burned  in  anger  all  they  could  lay 
hands  on.  His  lady  suffered  death  at 
Paris  like  the  rest." 

"The  property  was  confiscated,  I 
suppose?" 

"Yes,  yes;  and  like  others,  it  was 
held  at  the  Restoration  to  have  reverted 
to  the  State,  because  no  heir  could  be 
discovered." 

"It  must  be  a  mortification  to  you 
that  so  beautiful  a  spot  should  be 
wasted— ownerless.  I  mean  that  it 
could  not  but  benefit  the  neighborhood 
If  it  found  a  purchaser." 

The  cure  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
sighed. 

"The  glory  has  departed,"  he  said, 
"from  here  and  all  around.  The  dis- 
trict has  never  recovered  its  ancient 
prosperity." 

"How  so?" 

"Ah,  my  friend,  Serenne  was  once  re- 
nowned for  its  water-cure.  There  Is  a 
legend,  by  the  way,  attaching  to  this 
place  regarding  that  water-cure." 

"Please  let  me  hear  it." 

"It  is  merely  this.  The  springs  were 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  Fleurayes, 
and  from  some  cause  they  dried  up. 
The  legend,  of  course,  runs  that  they 
ceased  when  they  were  wrested  from 
their  rightful  owner.  We  live  here, 
however,  in  a  region  mildly  volcanic, 
which  would  account  for  their  failure. 
Our  wells  show  this  by  their  strange 
behavior  not  unfrequently." 

"Was  there  no  heir,  at  the  time  of  the 
confiscation?" 

"A  child,  I  believe,  who  was  made 
away  with.  Ah,  no,"  the  cure  sighed 
deeply,  "there  Is  no  one  left!    I  often 
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think  of  it,  monsieur,  with  regret.  Our 
Frankish  nobility  seems  to  have  utterly 
perished  under  the  ravage  of  that 
dreadful  time;  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it 
left,  but  chateau s  here  and  there,  like 
this  one,  mere  empty  shells.  They 
were  a  wonderful  race,  to  judge  from 
record,  in  spite  of  their  haughtiness; 
France  has  ever  felt  their  want;  and 
ever  will." 

His  words  sank  into  my  soul  like 
flakes  of  molten  iron.  My  search  was 
rewarded  at  last,  and  the  reward— I 
need  have  expected  none  other— to  look 
helplessly  at  the  ruins  of  the  Chateau 
Thericourt,  and  think  of  its  rightful 
possessor  as  a  wretched  street  artist,  an 
outcast  in  a  strange  city,  telling  me- 
chanically to  himself  the  story  of  the 
downfall  of  his  race.  The  miracle  of 
his  existence  faded  into  insignificance 
before  the  stronger  reality  of  that  grey 
roofless  building  standing  out  against 
the  fading  light.  There  was  the  gate- 
way—the very  gateway  in  which  he 
had  played— half -choked  with  briars.  1 
pushed  my  way  through  them  to  the 
courtyard— the  eur6  following  at  my  el- 
bow—and walked  on  to  where  the  net- 
tles were  growing  rankest. 

"The  fountain  stood  somewhere 
here,"  I  said  dreamily.  "He  was  look- 
ing out  of  one  of  those  windows  when 
it  stopped." 

The  cur£  looked  hard  at  me. 

"You  must  excuse  these  wanderings 
on  my  part,"  I  cried.  "These  old  le- 
gends Interest  me  so  much,  you  know. 
I  am  more  obliged  to  you  than  I  can  say 
for  this  Information  about  it,  and  I 
hope  you  will  let  me  contribute  some- 
thing for  the  benefit  of  your  poor." 

He  bowed  and  accepted  my  alms  with 
much  grace. 

If  the  seeking  out  of  the  Chateau 
Thericourt  had  been  a  toilsome  affair, 
I  felt  that  the  task  of  announcing  my 
success  to  the  street  artist  would  re- 
quire infinite  tact.  His  unearthly  smile 
and  strange  method  of  narration  had 
filled  me  with  a  distrust  of  myself.  I 
was  haunted  perpetually,  on  my  way 
back  to  England,  with  a  waking  vision 
of  myself  modestly  mentioning  my  visit 


to  the  chateau,  and  looking  in  vain  for 
a  symptom  of  interest  on  his  counte- 
nance; he  would  merely  shake  his  head 
incredulously,  and  turn  away.  I  would 
shout  at  him— dance  before  him,  all  in 
vain.  I  merely  became  conscious  that 
a  crowd  had  collected  behind  us,  and 
was  making  unsympathetic  remarks. 
Then  I  attempted  to  flee— and  woke  up. 

It  was  not  unnatural,  therefore,  when 
I  did  come  face  to  face  with  him,  that 
I  should  have  been  for  the  moment  un- 
manned. He  looked  so  uncommonly 
like  the  phantom  of  my  dream,  sub- 
limely indifferent  to  everything  and 
every  one  near  him.  I  had  chosen  the 
time  of  day  when  the  thoroughfare  was 
least  frequented,  at  least  so  far  as  er- 
rand-boys were  concerned,  and  I  was 
the  only  man  within  hail,  except  the 
eternal  policeman,  as  I  advanced  across 
the  street  to  his  place.  I  knelt  down 
close  to  him  and  said  the  three  words, 
"Gascogne,  Serenne,  Thericourt." 

He  started  as  if  he  had  been  suddenly 
waked  from  a  deep  sleep,  and  rose 
slowly  to  his  feet.  We  stood  facing  one 
another  without  speaking,  and  I 
watched,  for  the  first,  and  doubtless  the 
last  time  in  my  life,  the  eyes  of  a  man 
gradually  lighting  up  with  the  fire  of  a 
rekindling  memory.  In  uttering  those 
words  I  had  applied  the  match,  and  the 
pile  was  already  ablaze.  The  expres- 
sion of  careworn  indifference  faded 
away,  the  hard  drawn  lines  round  his 
mouth  relaxed,  his  frowning  forehead 
was  smoothed  down. 

A  distant  clock  struck  half  past  some- 
thing, and  its  chimes  brought  me  back 
to  a  sense  of  where  I  stood,  and  the 
risk  I  ran  of  looking  ridiculous.  It  im- 
mediately occurred  to  me  that  this  was 
the  golden  opportunity  to  do  as  I 
pleased  with  the  man,  that  was  to  say 
before  the  whirl  of  returning  memories 
had  subsided.  I  took  him  by  the  arm 
and  began  to  lead  him  towards  the  cab- 
rank;  he  came  a  few  steps,  but  turned 
and  went  back  to  his  picture,  which  he 
carefully  rubbed  out.  Then  he  rejoined 
me  of  his  own  accord. 

The  cabman  seemed  surprised  when 
I  engaged  him  to  drive  the  baron  and 
myself;  not  unnaturally  either,  as  he 
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did  not  know  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Seeing  this,  I  said  with  much  presence 
of  mind:— 

"The  poor  fellow  is  unwell;  yes— well 
—drive  me  home,  27  Welgrave  Street; 
it's  nearer  than  the  hospital." 

My  friend  the  baron  sat  silent  beside 
me  in  the  hansom,  and  I  dared  not  look 
at  him,  until  I  had  got  him  safely  in- 
doors. He  sank,  at  my  bidding,  into  an 
armchair,  and  fell  fast  asleep.  It  was 
the  exhaustion  following  restored  ani- 
mation—mental, however,  in  this  case, 
not  physical.  The  week  following  was 
tantalizing  experience  for  me.  I  did 
not  like  to  press  him  for  an  account  of 
his  mysterious  existence,  for  fear  of  en- 
tirely unhinging  his  already  over- 
strained intellect.  He  would  sit  mo- 
tionless for  hours  in  the  armchair, 
which  he  had  occupied  after  his  arrival, 
and  think,  or  appear  to  think.  Some- 
times be  walked  up  ana  down  the  room, 
murmuring  to  himself  incoherently. 
My  patience  was  at  last  rewarded  when 
one  evening  he  began  to  question  me 
about  my  visit  to  Thericourt.  He  spoke 
in  the  same  snatchy  English  as  usual, 
and  I  was  often  obliged  to  assist  him 
by  suggesting  words,  or  reducing  my 
own  replies  to  simpler  language.  By 
degrees,  however,  I  managed  to  explain 
to  him  the  circumstances  of  my  inter- 
view with  the  curt,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  chateau.  He  accepted  all  I  said, 
and  yet  I  could  see  that  it  was  a  hard 
struggle  with  him  to  believe  that  I  had 
really  been  there.  While  I  contem- 
plated his  perplexed  look,  I  remembered 
that  I  had  brought  a  relic  of  the  place 
with  me— a  little  fragment  of  marble 
carved  with  a  fleur~de~1ys,  which  I  had 
picked  up  in  the  courtyard.  I  fetched 
it  from  a  desk  and  handed  it  to  him. 
He  caught  it  out  of  my  hand  and 
looked  it  over  closely. 

"Above  the  fire,"  he  said,  "there  were 
those  in  a  row."  He  pointed  to  the 
chimney-piece. 

The  ice  was  now  entirely  broken. 
He  spoke  of  his  childhood,  of  his  dim 
remembrance  of  his  stern  father,  and 
of  his  priestly  tutor,  whom  he  adored; 
of  the  stag-hunt  in  the  forest,  and  of 
the    visit  of  the  king  and  queen,  who 


smiled  on  and  caressed  him;  of  his  pale 
mother  and  timid  sister,  who  played 
apart  from  him  with  her  dolls;  of  bis 
faithful  friend  the  steward,  who  wore 
the  livery  with  the  fleur-de-lys  on  it,  a 
privilege  granted  by  the  king;  of  the 
crowd  of  begging  country-folk  and  the 
murmuring  peasantry;  of  the  sadden 
inroad  of  the  rough  hideous  republican 
guards,  and  the  general  destruction. 
There  was  silence  after  the  series  of 
disjointed  sentences  which  the  forego- 
ing recountal  implies,  as  if  he  had  told 
all  he  knew. 

"Nay,"  I  said,  "that  is  not  the  end 
though.  You  took  refuge  in  the  crack 
which  the  earthquake  made  in  the  wall, 
and  fell  asleep." 

"Yes,"  he  replied  thoughtfully— "yes; 
that  is  so.  Yet  I  do  not  know  more 
than  that.  I  can  only  say  that  I  came 
to  stand  on  the  bank  of  a  pool  near  the 
chateau;  it  was  early  morning,  and  I 
knew  that  I  saw  the  light  again  after 
years,  so  many  that  I  could  not  think 
of  them.  I  was  cold  because  I  was 
naked,  except  for  a  few  rags,  and ' 
a  string  round  my  neck.  A  little  image 
was  fastened  to  the  string;  it  was  of 
gold.  They  found  me  wandering  there, 
and  I  was  taken  to  a  dreadful  place, 
with  bare  walls,  and  I  had  no  liberty 
there.  I  ran  away  at  last,  and  an  Ital- 
ian man  brought  me  to  this  place.  He 
bad  an  organ,  and  I  gathered*  money 
for  him.  When  he  died,  I  sat  by  him 
and  starved,  and  thought  of  Thericourt. 
I  had  forgotten  the  name,  as  you  know, 
so  I  made  a  picture  of  it  There  was  a 
man  who  also  lived  in  that  room  who 
made  pictures  like  mine,  but  in  colors. 
He  took  me  to  a  place  where  I  could 
buy  them." 

"That  was  some  years  ago,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"Ten  years,  perhaps.  Well,  well,  I 
cannot  say.  I  have  moved  from  street 
to  street,  and  forget  the  time." 

"I  was  chiefly  struck  by  your  cos- 
tume, '  I  said. 

He  laughed  softly.  "I  know  it  myself 
now,"  said  he,  "but  I  did  not  then.  I 
used  to  see,  in  some  sort  of  a  dream, 
people  that  I  loved,  and  I  would  try  in 
vain  to  make  my  clothes  like  theirs." 
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"Well,  I  understand  that.  But  how 
did  yoa  make  your  story  out.  There 
are  words  in  it  your  knowledge  of 
which  now  surprises  me." 

"I  ask  again  and  again  of  any  one 
who  would  listen  to  me  in  the  evening, 
or  hearing  a  word  I  would  know  it  was 
the  one  I  wished  for." 

I  suppose  that  is  all  I  shall  ever  know 
about  it;  the  baron  has  never  been  able 
to  remember  more,  and  one  cannot  ex- 
pect additional  revelations  now.  I  was 
a  fool  (I  know  it  now)  not  to  put 
further  questions  at  once,  but  instead 
to  go  aside  after  my  crude  notions  of 
modernizing  him  in  dress  and  appear- 
ance. There  was  little  difficulty  in  ef- 
fecting this,  except  when  it  came  to  cut- 
ting his  hair.  He  sat  with  his  head  be- 
tween his  hands  and  sighed  unutterable 
sighs  at  the  idea  of  losing  it.  "They 
would  not  know  me  at  Thericourt,"  he 
moaned.  Argument,  however,  pre- 
vailed at  last. 

A  fortnight  later  we  set  out  for  Se- 
renne.  The  baron  behaved  like  a  child 
—an  obedient  child,  perhaps,  but  noth- 
ing more.  He  stared  and  listened.  I 
felt  a  strong  desire  to  set  him  down 
quickly  on  the  spot  to  which  his  earliest 
remembrances  belonged,  without  garb- 
ling his  mind  with  strange  and  irrele- 
vant impressions.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
he  ought  to  be  brought  back  to  the 
right  end  and  begin  where  he  left  off. 
Thus- 1  experienced  relief  at  his  not 
asking  questions,  or  becoming  excited. 
As  we  neared  the  little  wayside  railway 
station  from  which  Serenne  is  reached, 
I  debated  how  to  ensure  our  entering 
the  village  without  spoiling  my  plans. 

The  chateau  stands  on  rising  ground, 
and  is  visible  from  the  highroad;  so 
wishing  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  me 
baron  catching  sight  of  his  ancestral 
home  from  the  top  of  a  crazy  diligence, 
surrounded  by  the  malodorous  descend- 
ants of  his  father's  peasantry,  I  en- 
gaged a  private  carriage,  and  waited 
until  darkness  was  setting  in,  before 
leaving  the  railway.  As  we  sat  together 
in  the  little  hostel  after  our  supper,  I 
watched  his  face  narrowly.  His  mind 
was  working  at  something,  groping,  so 
to  speak,  round  this  dark  spot  in  his 


new-old  world,  and  trying  to  make  it 
out.  He  started,  when  the  servant 
spoke  to  me,  as  if  it  concerned  him  to 
hear  the  language  again  and  not  under- 
stand it.  Then  he  gazed  at  the  wails, 
which  were  papered— they  disconcerted 
him;  at  the  floor,  which  was  carpeted— 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  it.  But 
the  ceiling  seemed  to  pacify  him.  It 
was  crossed  by  beams  of  chestnut  of 
various  sizes  and  at  irregular  intervals, 
and  hung  with  dried  herbs.  He  lay 
back  in  his  chair  and  muttered  to  it 
gently  and  confidingly.  The  maid  bus- 
tled in  and  out  of  the  room  singing,  as 
she  cleared  away  our  meal.  The  baron 
took  no  notice  until  the  song  was 
changed  for  one  beginning— 

Zadan,  Zadan,  amiable  Zadan. 

He  turned  round  and  gasped  out: 
"The  words  are  wrong." 

She  stopped  her  work  and  looked  at 
me  inquiringly. 

"He  says  you  are  singing  the  wrong 
words,"  I  said. 

"Ah,"  she  laughed,  "and  he  is  right 
It  should  go:— 

Serenne,  Serenne,  ma  belle  Serenne! 

Then  the  baron  returned  his  gaze  to 
the  ceiling,  and  was  satisfied. 

"What  did  she  say?"  he  said  to  me  a 
moment  later,  without  stirring. 

I  repeated  the  line. 

"It  means what?"  he  muttered. 

"My  beautiful  Serenne!" 

"That  old  nurse,  the  one  that  opens 
the  window  for  my  father's  spirit,  she 
sings  it,  while  I  fall  asleep,  but  a  little 
differently.  And  I  see  another  thing- 
she  sits  at  a  wheel  and  winds  while  she 
sings." 

This  was  the  new  shred  of  memory 
which  the  song  had  kindled  in  the 
baron's  brain.  It  set  me  cogitating 
deeply  as  to  how  much  more  might  not 
be  elicited  by  judicious  introduction  to 
old  things  like  it.  Another  song  or  two 
of  the  same  date,  the  noise  of  the  dili- 
gence on  the  stony  pavement,  the  call 
of  the  goat-herd  in  tne  early  morning, 
there  were  a  thousand  sounds  which 
would  be  identically  the  same  as  when 
he  lived  and  played  here    a    hundred 
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years  ago.  The  sights  would  come  of 
themselves,  too,  on  the  morrow.  I  saw 
him  to  bed  in  high  hope. 

I  was  up  betimes  next  morning,  fear- 
ing that  the  baron  might  feel  restless, 
and  rise  early.  But  he  slept  late,  and 
seemed  weary  still  when  he  appeared. 
After  breakfast- we  went,  as  my  ap- 
pointed plan  was,  to  the  cure",  to  whom 
I  reintroduced  myself  and  explained 
•  my  desire  to  show  my  friend  the  beau- 
ties of  Thericourt.  We  sallied  forth  to- 
gether; the  cur€  talked  fast  on  alien 
topics,  politics  mostly— all  people  who 
live  in  out-of-the-way  places  have 
strong  political  notions— while  I  vouch- 
safed monosyllabic  replies,  and  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  baron.  He  walked 
close  beside  me,  his  eyes  on  the  ground 
and  his  fingers  twitching.  Once  or 
twice  he  looked  up,  but  it  was  only  for 
a  moment;  the  nervousness  appeared  to 
get  more  and  more  accentuated,  as  we 
went  on;  I  thought  of  going  back  once 
more  and  putting  off  the  visit  to  the 
chateau  for  a  few  days,  but  the  sin  of 
curiosity  overcame  me.  We  went  on  iu 
this  way  to  the  dividing  of  the  road, 
half-way  up  the  hill.  It  is  a  peculiarly 
beautiful  spot.  The.  tiny  valley  in 
which  Serenne  lies  was  spread  out  be- 
fore us,  a  picture  of  a  southern  French 
village  in  its  antique  perfection;  un- 
marred  by  a  single  modern  building. 
Behind  us  the  slope  steepened  up  to  a 
scar  on  which  the  dark  green  of  pines 
stood  out  sharply  against  the  sky.  The 
cur€  took  my  arm  and  pointed  out  some 
objects  of  interest  visible  beyond  the 
village,  where  the  valley  leaves  the 
plain.  This  occupied  a  fraction  of  a 
minute,  but  when  we  turned  again,  the 
baron  was  well  ahead  of  us,  walking 
quickly  along  the  narrow  lane  which 
leads  from  the  highroad  to  Thericourt. 

"Come,"  I  said  hurriedly  to  the  cur6, 
"the  baron  will  be  out  of  sight." 

He  stepped  out  by  my  side,  without 
making  reply,  that  good  curS  of 
Serenne,  but  his  mind  was  deep  in  my 
last  remark. 

"The  baron,"  he  said  at  last  con- 
templatively— u  the  baron.  Is  your 
friend  then  a  baron?" 

I  did  not  answer  his    question,     be- 


cause we  were  just  approaching  the 
chateau,  and  the  baron's  pace  had 
quickened  almost  to  a  run. 

^Great  Heaven!"  I  cried,  "I  can't 
miss  this;  it's  the  climax  of  the  whole 
thing." 

So  saying  I  ran  ahead.  The  baron 
had  already  passed  through  the  gate- 
way when  I  overtook  him.  He  was 
crouching  down  in  a  corner  of  the  over- 
grown courtyard, '  and  his  face  was 
buried  in  his  hands.  The  cure  joined 
us  a  minute  later,  much  out  of  breath. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  he.  "is 
your  friend  the  baron  ill?" 

"Oh,  my  good  man,"  I  cried  in  heed- 
less excitement,  "can't  you  see  cue 
place  ought  to  belong  to  him,  and  be  is 
rather  overcome.  Good  Heavens!  what 
have  I  said?    No,  I  don't  know  why  he 

is  upset.    Yes,  I  do.    Well .    Yes,  he 

isn't  well." 

"Alas!"  the  cur6  said,  "I  cannot 
understand.  You  speak  English  and 
French  mixed  together.  Do  not  scruple 
to  confide  in  me,  if  I  can  be  of  help. 
As  a  priest,  I  am  accustomed  to  con- 
fidences." 

The  baron  raised  himself  from  his 
crouching  attitude,  and  leant  against 
the  wall;  then  he  began  gradually  to 
look  about  him. 

"He  has  had  some  kind  of  fit  from 
walking  too  fast,  I  suppose,"  said  the 
cure  gently. 

44 No  doubt,"  I  replied,  intently  watch- 
ing the  baron. 

The  cur€  stepped  forward  and  laid  his 
hand  on  the  baron's  shoulder. 

"Cheer  up.  my  friend,"  he  said;  "it  is 
merely  a  passing  faintness.  You  will 
recover  altogether  in  another  minute. 
Turn  your  thoughts  away  from  your- 
self; you  are  pleased  with  Thericourt, 
I  hope.  Ha,  ha,  I  wonder  what  the 
great  baron  of  Fleuraye-Thericourt 
would  say,  if  he  found " 

He  did  not  finish  his  sentence;  the 
"great  baron's"  son,  who  had  stood  dur- 
ing the  whole  exhortation  motionless 
and  with  downcast  eyes,  now  turned 
and  faced  him,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,— 

"That  Is  myself!" 

The  cure  stepped,  back  and  wrung  his 
hands. 
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"Oh,  what  is  It— what  Is  it?"  he  cried. 
"Your  friend  you  call  baron,  and  he  is 
so  terribly  affected  by  the  sight  of  this 
place.  Yes,  and  he  has  the  golden  hair 
and  features  of  the  Fleurayes.  I  could 
believe  he  was  the  very  man  whose  por- 
trait used  to  hang  in  the  inns" 

"It  has  passed  before  me,  all  my  life, 
in  a  moment;  and  it  is  gone  forever- 
forever." 

It  was  the  baron  who  said  this:  but 
the  tones  were  so  low  and  sepulchral 
that  I  doubted  for  the  moment  whence 
they  came.  In  spite  of  the  almost  in- 
superable agony  of  disappointment 
which  was  growing  over  me,  I  pulled 
myself  together,  and  led  the  cur6  aside. 

"It  is  a  long  story,"  I  said,  "and  I 
have  spoilt  it  by  my  hideous  impa- 
tience. M  least  I  think  I  have.  Let  us 
go  back.  I  asked  you  to  act  as  our 
guide  because  I  wanted  an  impartial 
witness;  I  apologize  for  having  brought 
you  here  for  nothing." 


scious  pride;  "this  part  of  the  world  is 
an  interesting  one.  We  are,  as  I  have 
often  said,  a  volcanic  race  living  in  a 
volcanic  region.  Just  now  it  Is  the 
earth's  turn.  Lately  we  have  felt  it 
shake,  the  first  time  for  many  years. 
Yesterday  there  was  quite  a  sharp 
shock  but  no  damage,  thank  God!"  . 

We  walked  through  the  gateway,  and 
found  the  baron  looking  hard  at  the 
heap  of  earth  and  crumbling  stone  in 
the  centre  of  the  courtyard.  The  rea- 
son of  his  intentness  became  immedi- 
ately apparent;  a  fountain  of  water  wag 
gushing  up  among  the  stones  and  run- 
ning away  in  a  rivulet  toward  the 
western  wall. 

"The  water  of  Serenne,"  said  the 
baron,  *  taste  it.  It  is  the  half  of  my 
patrimony.  And  the  other  half  is 
here." 

We  followed  him  to  the  gateway, 
and  there  he  singled  out  a  place  under 
the  wall  covered  with  grass.      It  was 


Then,  in  single  file  and  headed  oy  the    the  hiding  place  of  his  father's  money- 
baron  we  walked     silently     back     to    bags. 
Serenne. 


Eight  months  later,  I  sat  alone  with 
the  cur6  in  the  best  room  of  his  little 
dwelling.  His  face  wore  a  thoughtful 
smile,  and  he  beat  his  foot  on  the  floor 
softly. 

"So  It  is  settled,"  said  he. 

"Settled  at  last,"  I  replied;  "the  deeds 
were  signed  yesterday  afternoon.*' 

"But  what  will  you  and  the  baron  do 
with  the  place?" 

"It  is  his  alone— not  mine.  I  am 
merely  the  money-lender.  And  as  for 
that  I  don't  know  what  he  will  do  with 
it.  but  he  seems  confident  in  the  fu- 
ture." 

"Ha,  ha!  the  sanguine  baron;  where 
is  he  now?" 

"Walking  up  to  his  chateau.  I  have 
promised  to  follow,  and  you  shall  come 
with  me." 

We  walked  briskly  up  to  the  chateau 
through  the  keen  air  of  the  hills,  the 
cur6  talking  volubly  according  to  his 
wont. 

"Both  ethnologically  and  physically," 
he  said,  using  the  words  or  rather  his 
equivalent  French   idiom,     with     con- 


The  water  cure  of  Serenne  Is  becom- 
ing better  known  and  appreciated  with 
every  season.  The  baron  rules  all.  and 
consults  the  tastes  and  fancies  of  his 
richer  clients  with  excellent  judgment. 
But  the  poor  are  his  chief  care.  In  my 
own  heart  I  dwell  chiefly  on  the  fact 
that  it  has  occurred  to  no  one  to  ques- 
tion his  right  to  the  title  of  Baron  of 
Fieuraye-Thericourt. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
AFTER  THE  FAMINE  IN  MY  GARDEN. 

When  there  was  snow  on  the  ground 
and  famine  in  the  garden  the  birds 
flocked  to  my  food,  but  the  thaw  came, 
and  not  one  of  them  all  has  ever  been 
back  to  say  "Thank  you."  It  may  be 
that  the  blackbird  and  thrush  now  sing- 
ing from  the  flr-tops  are  grateful,  and 
that  the  short,  bright  chants  of  the 
robin  are  canticles  In  acknowledgment 
of  a  timely  kindness.  But  I  wish  they 
would  sometimes  come  back  to  the 
tables  that  I  spread  for  them  when  they 
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were  In  need,  just  to  show,  now  that 
they  are  not  hungry,  that  they  still  look 
upon  me  as  a  friend.  But  they  will  not 
have  it  so.  If  I  go  out,  the  blackbirds 
break  cover  with  hysterical  cries— how 
meek  they  were  when  the  ground  was 
iron!— and  long  before  you  can  get  near 
them,  the  tits  (they  used  to  eat  within 
reach  of  my  arm  in  the  bitter  days) 
affect  a  ridiculous  alarm  at  my 
presence. 

The  air  is  soft,  the  sun  is  shining,  and 
the  winged  folk  have  all  gone  back  to 
their  routines  of  life,  and,  happily,  with- 
out any  remembrance  of  miseries  past. 
Out  in  the  paddock  the  rooks  are  very 
pompous  and  self -satisfied.  For  a  fort- 
night they  had  not  enough  spirit  among 
a  whole  flock  of  them  for  a  single  caw, 
but  now  they  are  joyously  clamorous, 
convening  at  their  Diet  of  Worms  with 
effusive  congratulations,  and  flying 
homewards  at  evening  with  much  dis- 
course. The  starlings  are  with  them— 
and  how  they  eat!  The  rations  of 
porridge  and  boiled  dog-biscuit  that 
during  the  frost  were  served  out  to 
them,  unsavory,  doubtless,  but  life-pre- 
serving, are  forgotten  now.  while  they 
revel  in  grubs;  and  the  missel  thrushes, 
so  alert  to-day  to  take  fright  at  your 
approach,  would  not  believe  it  if  you 
told  them  that  a  fortnight  ago  they 
drove  the  sparrows  away  from  the 
crumbs  under  your  very  windows. 

What  a  pity  It  is  that  the  birds  have 
no  memory  in  warmer  weather  of  their 
desperate  confidence  in  man  In  winter. 
What  a  charm  it  would  give  to  life  in 
the  country  if  they  could  only  recollect 
that  you  did  not  harm  them  when  they 
came  round  you  in  the  days  of  trouble, 
and  understand,  when  the  roses  are  in 
bloom,  that  you  are  still  as  harmless 
and  friendly  as  ever.  But  the  wild 
things,  unfortunately,  never  recognize 
a  particular  human  being  as  a  whole. 
They  will  come  to  know  a  person  who  is 
always  dressed  In  the  same  way  or 
doing  the  same  thing,  or  they  will  learn 
a  call,  or  become  accustomed  to  a 
regular  routine.  But  their  sight  does 
not  permit  them  to  discern  the  same  in- 
dividual in  two  disguises,  nor  can  they, 
like  the  dog.  afford  to  wait  till  you  are 
close   to   them,    to   acknowledge   your 


identity;  and  no  one,  except  a  Thoreau 
in  his  wilds  or  a  Francis  d'Assisi,  can 
spend  his  years  in  uniformity  of  garb 
for  the  reward  of  the  confidence  of  the 
little  folk  in  fur  and  feathers.  By  going 
round  the  grounds  in  a  particular  way, 
and  with  certain  regular  formalities,  I 
once  established  in  a  country  place  a 
sort  of  general  understanding  with  the 
creatures  about  me,  notably  the  herons, 
the  wood-pigeons,  the  game  birds, 
rabbits  and  squirrels,  but  if  any  day  I 
wore  white  gaiters  over  my  shoes,  they 
refused  to  believe  in  me.  The  moving 
feet  of  a  man  are  what  birds  and  small 
beasts  on  the  ground  first  catch  sight  of. 
Tnose  in  the  air  or  on  trees  first  detect 
his  face  (it  is  wonderful  how  conspic- 
uous "flesh-color"  is  among  foliage)  or 
the  touches  of  white  about  his  clothes. 
So  the  would-be  observer  of  wild  life 
should  dress  like  a  gamekeeper,  wear 
muddy  boots,  and  paint  his  face 
"khaki."  Above  all,  he  should  avoid 
white.  See  how  conspicuous  a  little 
patch  of  it  makes  those  singularly  wary 
birds  the  bullfinch  and  the  jay,  and 
note  how  instantly  your  own  eye 
catches  a  single  white  feather  in  the 
wing  or  tail  of  a  particular  bird  in  a 
whole  flight  of  sparrows. 

To-day,  in  the  first  exultation,  as  it 
were,  of  escape  from  the  constraints  of 
winter,  all  the  birds  seem  to  be  fairly 
revelling  in  their  freedom  to  range,  and 
the  sudden  alternation  from  universal 
snow  and  piercing  wind  to  a  balmy 
atmosphere  and  mellow  breeze.  Happy 
creatures  to  take  the  days  as  they  come, 
rejoicing  in  sunshine  and  plenty,  and 
forgetting  at  once  the  frost  and  famine! 
Everything  seems  to  be  in  motion,  ex- 
cited and  eager.  The  linnets  sweep  in 
twittering  wisps  from  plough  to  grass 
ana  back  again  from  grass  to  plough. 
The  larks,  as  you  watch,  keep  rising  and 
settling  as  If  too  full  of  spirits  to  stay 
still.  The  restless  starlings,  the  hinder- 
most  perpetually  flying  over  the  rest  to 
get  in  front,  are  travelling  hurriedly 
across  the  meadow.  Woodpeckers  can- 
not be  content  with  any  one  tree,  but 
flit  looping  in  their  buoyant  flight  from 
trunk  to  trunk.  The  dead  leaves  In  the 
ditches  and  under  the  trees  are  all 
twitching  and  fluttering  as  if  they  were 
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alive,  but  It  is  the  tits  that  are  at  work, 
moving  about  like  mice  among  the  brown 
foliage  and  tossing  the  leaves  one  by 
one  aside,  resuming  with  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  a  new  attack  their  interrupted 
campaign  against  the  Insects.  And 
look  at  that  wren  that  Is  with  them. 
The  tiny  thing  is  all  agog  with  revived 
energy,  skipping  about  from  spot  to  spot 
excitedly,  and  suddenly  hopping  up 
into  the  hedge  to  let  off  some  of  its 
spirits  in  irrepressible  song.  The  robin, 
glad  of  the  gardener's  return  to  the 
flower  beds,  flies  from  the  spade-handle 
to  the  wheelbarrow,  keeping  its  bright 
black  eyes  all  the  time  on  the  mould  and 
darting  down  from  time  to  time  to  seize 
the  torpid  creatures  turned  up  to  the 
surface.  And  it,  too,  cannot  contain 
itself  for  glee  at  the  going  of  the  frost, 
and  flying  into  the  tree  overhead  un- 
loads its  heart  with  a  merry  roundelay. 
Lord!  how  fast  the  little  songsmich 
sings.  He  must  out  with  it  or  he  will 
die. 

Far  off,  keeping  company  with  solemn 
rooks  and  sedate  starlings— and  it  must 
be  said  for  these  birds,  they  never  lost 
their  high  opinion  of  themselves  and  of 
the  virtues  of  deportment  at  the  shrewd- 
est pinch  of  hunger  and  cold— are  the 
wood-pigeons  much  too  distrustful,  now 
that  the  snow  has  gone,  to  come  near  the 
house.  How  different  a  fortnight  ago, 
when  the  snowdrops,  "fair  maids  of 
February,"  were  quilted  over,  and  the 
polyanthus  dared  not  show  its  pretty 
petals. 

With  dejected  aspect  and  melancholy 
gait,  their  feathers  all  ruffled  and  awry, 
see  then  the  unwilling  ringdoves  come 
to  the  place  of  alms.  How  changed 
from  the  broad-shouldered,  plump- 
breasted  birds  that  carried  their  portly 
seives  about  under  the  beeches,  what 
time  the  mast  lay  thick,  with  such 
gravity  and  self-approbation,  looking 
like  dignitaries  of  the  Church  saunter- 
ing in  some  cathedral  close.  How  ex- 
quisitely rounded  their  contours,  how 
beautifully  sleek  their  surfaces,  and 
how  glossy!  But  during  the  frost  they 
came,  poor  birds,  to  beg,  their  summer 
airs  and  graces  all  laid  aside,  regardless 
of    appearances.  .  How    humbly    and 


thankfully  they  seemed  to  eat!  There 
was  no  sun  shining  then  to  make  rain- 
bows on  their  breasts  and  necklace  their 
throats  with  opals. 

On  the  privet  bushes  the  berries  are 
still  glistening,  quarts  upon  quarts  of 
tuem.  Why  have  the  birds  not  eaten 
them?  They  all  like  them.  Why,  too, 
have  they  not  eaten  the  berries  on  the 
yellow  hollies?  Not  a  red  one  is  to  be 
found;  but  the  yellow-berried  hollies  are 
untouched.  Why,  again,  do  birds  that 
eat  berries  refuse,  when  starving,  to  eat 
buds?  Surely  the  buds  of  cherry  blos- 
som and  plum,  peach,  apricot,  and  nec- 
tarine are  as  pleasant  and  sustaining  as 
the  harsh  fruit  of  Ivy  and  holly  and 
privet.  How  is  it  that  in  hard  times  the 
blackbird  and  thrush  do  not  turn  to 
them  instead  of  the  crumbs  upon  the 
garden  path?  The  pheasants  walk 
about,  picking  up  scraps  of  green  here 
and  there;  but  why  do  they  not  debauch 
in  the  orchard,  where  there  is  nearly  an 
acre  of  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes 
all  prematurely  in  full  bud?  The  ways 
of  birds  are  past  understanding.  They 
devour  the  red  holly  berries  before  win- 
ter comes  and  when  worms  must  be 
plentiful,  and  yet,  when  starving,  leave 
both  hips  and  haws  to  rot  in  the  frost. 

The  owl  is  abroad  early.  Poor  bird,  it 
has  been  a  sorry  Lent  with  him  I  fancy. 
Mice  are  not  in  plenty  when  the  snow 
is  deep  on  the  ground,  and  when  they 
do  come  abroad  they  seek  their  food 
where  they  can  find  it  without  wet  feet. 
But  now  that  the  snow  has  gone  they 
are  afield  with  the  sunset,  and  the  owl 
sweeping  round  the  stacks  takes  toll  of 
their  number.  The  wasp,  too,  is  abroad 
again;  not  brisk  as  when  the  wall-fruit 
are  ripening,  but  dull  and  slow  flying. 
Kill  it  if  you  like.  Every  wasp  killed  in 
the  opening  year  is  as  good  as  a  nest  de- 
stroyed in  autumn.  The  bees  have 
waked  up  and  are  very  grateful  for 
saucers  of  syrup.  There  are  no  flowers 
but  the  Christmas  roses  for  them  to 
search,  crocuses,  winter-aconites,  and 
squills,  snowdrops  and  hepaticas,  and 
the  honey-pots  among  them  are  few.  It 
is  very  pathetic  to  see  how  assiduously 
all  day  long  they  besiege  the  same 
patches  of  bloom,  the  poor  hungry  bee*. 
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At  the  end  of  our  orchard  Is  a  deep 
broad  ditch.  On  the  farther  side  grows 
a  rare  old  un  trimmed  hedge  of  haw- 
thorn and  crab-apple,  cherry  and  hazel 
with  dog-rose  clusters  interweaving  to 
give  everything  a  closer  neighborly  feel- 
ing and  make  them  all,  so  to  speak, 
"connections"  of  one  another.  In  this 
tall  and  tranquil  hedgerow  the  bull- 
finches build  every  year,  and,  every  year 
too,  the  turtle  doves,  that  come  all  the 
way  from  Cairo  to  swing  on  our  clem- 
atis, and  to  rear  their  golden  couplets 
among  the  briar-entangled  nut-trees. 
The  squirrel  and  the  dormouse  planted 
this  hedge,  and  though  I  call  it  old  it  is 
really  the  new  one,  for  once  upon  a  time 
there  was  an  ancient  growth  here  of  holly 
and  laurel.  The  roots  of  them  are  there 
still,  but  they  died  down,  and  the  hips 
and  haws,  the  nuts  and  cherry  stones 
and  apple  pips  that  the  little  planters 
had  dropped  or  buried,  sprouted  and 
flourished,  scrambling  up  from  among 
the  old  mossy-stumps  and  roots,  and 
racing  each  other  Into  the  sunshine. 
And  to-day  they  are  all  of  a  height,  full 
grown,  and  the  creepers  run  level  along 
their  tops  and  hang  down  all  their 
lengths  alike  so  that  there  is  no  more 
contention  in  the  hedge,  but  everything 
grows  at  its  ease,  each  with  its  fair 
share  of  air  and  light.  And  they  all  of 
them  have  the  same  secrets  of  bird's 
nest  and  mouse  hole  and  humble  bees' 
honey-cellars,  of  hare's  form  and  rabbit 
burrow. 

And  on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch  is  a 
shrubbery  of  laurels  out  of  which  there 
grow  in  a  line  five  walnut  trees,- and  the 
boughs  of  the  walnuts  arch  over  the 
ditch  and  meet  the  boughs  of  the  cherry 
and  hazel  coming  from  the  other  side. 
And  under  them  the  deep  ditch  runs, 
and  it  is  always  dry  and  beautifully 
shady;  no  human  being  except  myself 
even  knows  of  it.  But  there  is  not  a 
thing  in  fur  in  all  the  neighborhood  that 
is  not  familiar  with  it,  using  it  to  cross 
unseen  from  the  woodlands  and  pasture 
on  one  side  of  my  orchard  to  the  wood- 
lands and  the  pasture  on  the  other;  for 
at  each  end  a  commodiously  ample 
drain-pipe  leads  from  the  ditch  into  the 
fields,  taking  my  visitors  by  a  covered 
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way  out  of  my  grounds  into  the  outside 
world.  And  the  birds,  too,  come  there, 
for  at  the  end  of  the  ditch  even  in  the 
driest  weather  there  is  a  part  in  which 
some  water  is  to  be  found,  and  so  hither 
travel  partridge  and  pheasant  and 
wood-pigeon  and  all  the  host  of  lesser 
folk  to  quench  their  thirst  or  to  bathe. 
More  than  once  I  have  disturbed  the 
nightjar  where  It  sat  asleep  in  the  shade, 
and  have  seen  the  woodpecker  busy  on 
the  bank  at  an  ant-hill  which  the  tell- 
tale trail  of  the  tiny  colonists  across  the 
path  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  had 
betrayed  to  their  long-tongued  de- 
stroyer. I  often  take  my  camp-stool 
and  ensconce  myself  at  the  bend  of  the 
ditch,  between  *  some  overhanging 
sprays  of  sallow  and  an  elder  bush,  and 
travellers  both  from  right  ana  left  pass 
by  me  without  suspicion  of  my  pres- 
ence. 

Such  a  happy  lot  of  little  folk  they  are 
too.  And  they  look  so  strangely  pretty 
in  the  shady  ditch— the  wood-pigeons 
especially.  They  come  up  from  the 
water  waddling  in  a  portly  manner  and 
telescoping  their  beautiful  necks  at 
every  step.  What  broad  shoulders  they 
have  and  what  plump  breasts,  and  the 
coloring  of  their  feathers,  how  infinitely 
delicate  it  is!  One  always  walks  a  little 
behind  the  other,  and  it  is  very  funny 
to  see  the  precision  with  which  they 
keep  step,  planting  their  pink  feet  down 
flat  exactly  together.  And  so  they  go 
by,  with  a  prodigious  affectation  of 
caution,  but  all  the  same  quite  innocent 
of  being  overlooked.  They  are  only 
birds  of  the  year,  these  young  people, 
and  as  the  old  ones  have  another  nur- 
sery to  attend  to,  they  are  shifting  for 
themselves.  And  very  well  they  do  it, 
for  before  they  parted  company  the  old 
ones  told  them  all  about  the  vetches  and 
the  clover  tips  and  the  fields  with  all 
kinds  of  weeds  with  juicy  buds,  and 
told  them  too  about  young  turnip-tops 
and  the  pods  of  the  field-peas.  So  they 
are  fat  and  self-satisfied  this  couple 
of  pigeons,  and  come  promenading 
along  my  ditch  as  pompous  and  con- 
scious as  if  they  had  just  built  a  chapel 
and  endowed  it. 

But  I  could  tell  them  something  that 
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would  disconcert  them  If  I  chose.  For 
one  day  sitting  where  I  am  now,  there 
suddenly,  spectrally,  appeared  in  front 
of  me  a  fox.  I  had  expected  a  cat,  for 
I  heard  a  long  way  off  a  greenfinch  give 
the  alarm,  shee-eep!  shee-eep!  and  a 
whitethroat,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
cause,  began  chittering  and  chattering, 
and  then  the  blackbird  saw  the  fox  and 
cried  prink!  prink!  and  by  and  by  as 
Reynard  reached  the  ditch  the  old  wren 
in  the  bank  scolded  him  at  the  top  of  her 
voice,  and  the  other  birds  all  came  up 
and  scolded  too,  and  though  I  could  see 
nothing,  I  knew  that  something  was 
afoot  that  threatened  danger  to  the 
birds,  and  was  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  to  me.  And  £hen  right  from  over 
my  head,  within  an  arm's  length  of  me, 
a  blackcap  began,  like  a  little  fury,  to 
tell  the  intruder  what  she  thought  of 
him,  and  the  chorus  of  protest  began  to 
pass  by  me,  in  the  arching  hedge-tops, 
tne  laurels  behind  me  and  the  clematis 
opposite.  "A  cat,"  I  said  to  myself. 
"One  of  the  cats  from  the  farm." 

And  lo!  all  of  a  sudden,  right  in  front 
of  me,  its  eyes  fixed  full  on  mine— the  fox. 
And  where  it  stood  it  sank  down,  as  if 
it  were  going  through  the  ground,  but  it 
kept  its  eyes  on  mine,  sherry-colored 
eyes,  full  of  a  terrible  fear,  and  the  ears 
fringed  inside  with  white  were  towards 
me,  open  to  their  widest,  and  the  fur  on 
the  head  stood  up  close  and  straight 
making  the  face  look  quite  round,  with 
the  whiskered  nose  pointing  out  at  me 
from  the  middle  of  it.  So  low  was  it 
crouching  that  its  hips  stood  up  sharply 
on  either  side,  and  so  close  was  it  drawn 
up  that  the  fur  of  the  neck  made  a  roll 
on  its  back.  And  while  1  watched  it, 
the  eyes  never  blinked,  the  ears  never 
stirred,  the  nose  never  twitched.  But 
I  became  aware  that  it  was  moving,  the 
pretty  feet  underneath  the  motionless 
body  were  at  work  gripping  the  ground 
hard  and  the  body  glided  past  me  as  if 
on  wheels.  And  then,  as  if  it  had 
breathed  a  sudden  relief  from  fear,  the 
head  turned,  and  with  the  brush  laid 
straight  along  the  ground,  the  fox,  at- 
tended  by  its  noisy  detractors  crept  up 
the  ditch  to  the  drain-pipe  and  disap- 
peared into  it,  taking  with  it,  so  it 
seemed,  all  the  clamor  of  the  birds,  for 


as  soon  as  the  fox's  tail  was  gone  there 
was  peace  in  the  ditch. 

Only  the  whitethroat,  fidgeting  about 
among  the  roots  of  the  nettles,  and  still 
knowing  nothing  of  the  cause  of  the  tur- 
moil, chittered  and  chattered  as  if  she 
had  suffered  or  were  about  to  suffer 
some  grievous  personal  wrong.  But 
had  the  fox  met  those  plump  young 
wood-pigeons  by  the  way,  there  would 
have  been  short  shrift  for  the  one  and 
cold  roosting  that  night  for  the  other. 

By  the  way,  how  much  too  little  im- 
portance we  attach,  when  speaking  of 
the  lives  of  beasts  of  prey,  to  the  enor- 
mous difficulties  that  the  watchfulness 
of  birds  and  their  intelligence  of  each 
other's  speech  throw  in  the  way  of  the 
flesh-eaters.  And  yet,  it  may  have  been 
these  very  circumstances  that  decided 
so  many  carnivores  to  hunt  by  night. 
All  day  long  they  found  themselves  pes- 
tered by  birds  and  their  intended  vic- 
tims effectually  warned  of  coming 
danger,  but  as  night  began  to  fall,  they 
discovered  that  the  bird-voices  became 
fewer  and  fewer,  and  catching  their 
prey  unawares  more  and  more  feasible. 
So  they  gave  up  hunting  by  daylight 
altogether. 

For  quadrupeds  understand  the  cries  of 
birds.  The  rabbit,  be  it  never  so  youns:. 
bobs  under  cover  the  instant  the  black- 
bird sounds  its  tocsin;  the  squirrel  skips 
up  the  tree;  the  leveret  raises  its  head 
and  cocks  its  ears  preparatory  to  flight. 
Everything  In  the  spinney  is  at  once  on 
the  alert  and  tiptoe;  and  I  have  seen  a 
cat,  when  thus  betrayed  by  the  birds, 
express  its  rage  as  clearly  as  possible; 
seen  it  bounce  out  from  the  line  of  cur- 
rant-bushes it  had  been  creeping  under 
and  stand  out  at  full  height  on  the  path, 
wagging  its  tail  in  anger,  and  staring 
after  the  vanishing  bunny,  exactly  as 
the  tiger  does,  or  the  cheetah,  when  it  is 
baulked  of  its  chance.  In  a  jungle  no 
dangerous  beast  can  stir  for  long  with- 
out some  feathered  sentry  challenging 
its  passage,  and  the  best  thing  it  can  do 
then  is  to  get  into  hiding  and  go  to  sleep 
there  till  the  birds  are  In  bed. 

In  my  ditch  there  are  sentries  in  abund- 
ance at  either  end,  and  a  cat  need  not 
hope  to  surprise  a  meal  there  by  stealth. 
For  everything  all  round  it  Is  shouting 
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out  at  the  top  of  its  voice,  cat!  cat!  the 
moment  the  creature  appears,  and  so 
puss,  hugely  disgusted,  has  to  make  off. 
And  it  is  very  funny  to  see  a  cat,  when 
found -out  by  the  birds,  put  on  an  affec- 
tation of  innocence,  walk  in  the  centre 
of  the  way  as  if  the  idea  of  concealing 
itself  had  never  entered  its  head,  stop  to 
wash  its  face  or  take  a  roll  on  the 
ground,  and  in  every  way  try  to  convey 
the  impression  that  it  is  quite  indifferent 
to  the  disturbance  going  on  round  it, 
and  in  no  way  connected  with  or  re- 
sponsible for  the  hullaballoo.  But  its 
little  heart  is,  all  the  same,  bursting 
with  fury  and  eagerness  for  revenge, 
for  the  movement  of  a  frog  in  the  grass, 
or  even  the  sudden  rustle  of  a  falling 
leaf  electrifies  all  the  unconcern  out  of 
the  small  beast,  and  it  turns  savagely 
and  swiftly  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound.  But  by  and  by  its  opportunity 
comes,  for  the  birds  are  all  asleep,  and 
the  rabbits  are  abroad,  by  their  families, 
nibbling  their  perilous  way  along  the 
edges  of  the  copse  and  the  hedgerow. 
Poor  birds!  poor  bunnies! 

But  all  this  is  of  other  times,  when  the 
roses  on  "triumphant  briars,"  as  Bottom 
says,  were  abloom  and  the  swifts  were 
shrilling  high  up  in  the  blue.  There  are 
no  flowers  on  the  briars  now;  here  and 
there  a  miserable  rose-hip,  pecked  to 
pieces  by  the  hungry  hawfinch  during 
the  past  fortnight  of  famine,  and  in  the 
dull  grey  sky  there  is  only  the  rook 
fitfully  ejaculating  its  commonplaces  of 
courtship  and  house-keeping. 

And  here,  as  I  pass,  a  word  about  the 
rose-hip.  Do  you  know  that  in  the 
spacious  days  of  great  Elizabeth  the 
sweet-briar  was  called  the  "heep,"  and 
that  ladies  made  of  its  berries  a  delight- 
ful confection,  for  which,  says  Gerard, 
"the  tooth  is  set  in  rich  men's  mouths." 
The  sweet-briar,  as  it  happens,  has  a 
very  large  berry,  of  which  the  skin  is 
curiously  thick  and  singularly  pleasant; 
a  conserve  of  sweet-briar  must  there- 
fore have  been  very  nice  to  the  taste  and, 
as  our  old  herbalist  says,  rather  costly, 
for  sweet-briars  do  not  grow  in  such 
profusion  as  to  make  their  fruit  com- 
mon. 

The  whitethroats  are  in  Egypt— they 
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have  vested  rights  of  "occupation"— and 
no  doubt  are  scolding  the  sacred  mon- 
goose of  the  Pharaohs  with  the  same 
indifference  to  propriety  as  they  scolded 
my  Hampshire  fox.  Gone,  too,  is  the 
nightingale  that  lived  here,  gone  to 
Greece  perhaps,  or  the  rose  gardens  be- 
yond Damascus,  the  shy,  slim,  brown 
bird  that  sang  at  high  noon,  either  of 
sun  or  of  moon,  regardless  of  the  opin- 
ions or  the  manners  of  other  birds. . 

My  ditch  a  fortnight  ago  was  frozen 
over  with  ice  which  a  cart  could  have 
stood  upon,  and  knowing  how  all  our 
small  neighbors  frequented  it,  we  made 
it  and  called  it  the  soup  kitchen.  Here 
it  was  then,  unbeknown  to  the  spar- 
rows, we  spread  ample  banquets  for  the 
starving  birds,  and  here  that  I  often 
saw  the  shyer  birds,  emboldened  by  the 
quiet  of  the  spot,  come  for  food.  The 
hawfinch  was  always  here,  and  the  Jay. 
Here,  too,  on  the  ice,  enjoying  the 
scraps  of  fat,  was  the  woodpecker. 
Then  came  the  warmer  weather  and  the 
ice  went,  and  with  it  all  the  birds,  and 
my  ditch  indeed,  for  "February  fill- 
dyke"  filled  it  up  to  the  brim,  and  the 
passengers  from  the  spinneys  to  the 
meadows  found  their  highway  closed. 

And  so  perhaps  it  came  to  pass  that  I 
was  able  to  catch  "Bunnykin."  In 
ordinary  times  he  could  have  come  and 
gone  by  the  hidden  way  of  the  ditch. 
But  the  melting  snow  had  filled  the 
ditch  level  to  its  brim,  and  he  had  to 
come  round  by  the  orchard. 

It  was  a  very  young  one,  so  young 
that  it  did  not  even  understand  what 
either  "hiding"  or  "running  away" 
really  meant.  It  had  seen  its  mother 
do  both,  and  countless  generations 
of  bunnies  had  seen  their  mothers 
do  exactly  the  same.  When  they  hid 
themselves  they  sat  down  very  close  to 
the  ground,  and  when  they  ran  away 
they  made  a  short,  rapid  dash,  and  then 
came  to  a  full  stop.  But  this  bunnykin 
had  not  yet  realized  the  fact  that  if  it 
wished  to  hide  there  must  be  something 
near  in  which  to  hide.  Its  mother, 
when  it  sat  down  very  close,  was  in  tall 
clover  or  meadow  hay,  or  in  cover  of 
some  kind,  and  when  she  sat  down  she 
became  invisible;  so,  too,  whenever  she 
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ran  away,  it  was  always  in  the  direction 
of  a  hole  or  a  furze  bush  or  a  hedge,  or 
something  where  she  was  out  of  sight, 
and  where  by  stopping  very  suddenly 
she  misled  the  enemy  into  thinking  she 
had  gone  ever  so  much  further  on.  But 
our  poor  little  bunnykin  had  not  grown 
up  to  this  yet.  When  it  tried  to  hide  it 
sat  down  very  close,  it  is  true,  but  on 
the  middle  of  the  path  and  most  pathet- 
ically unconcealed.  When  it  ran  away 
it  was  only  down  the  same  path  a  little 
way  and  then  it  came  to  a  full  stop 
without  even  a  blade  of  grass  to  screen 
it.  How  it  escaped  the  cats  I  cannot 
imagine,  but  it  did,  for  I  saw  it  twice 
and  the  second  time  I  caught  it.  I  took 
it  up  to  the  house  and  put  it  into  the 
great  aviary  In  the  shrubbery;  for  when 
it  saw  me  coming  it  hid  itself— the 
pretty  wee  fool— by  crouching  down  as 
fiat  as  possible  on  the  close-shorn  turf, 
and  when  I  walked  up  to  it  it  made  a 
spasmodic  little  hedgehog  sort  of  dash 
down  the  path  and  squatted  again  as  if 
it  were  out  of  sight.  So  I  picked  it  up 
for  its  own  good,  knowing  that  it  was 
not  wise  enough  yet  to  look  after  itself, 
and  made  a  prisoner  of  it  till  its  baby- 
hood was  past,  and  then  we  let  it  go  in  a 
spinney;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  let  go  it 
ran  off  as  if  it  was  never  going  to  stop, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever,  saw  it 
again. 

But  there  was  one  rabbit  that  we  all 
called  "Bunnykin,"  which  used  to  come 
on  to  the  lawn  almost  up  to  the  draw- 
ing-room door  and  eat  the  campanulas; 
and  now  and  again  one  or  other  of  us 
would  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  rabbit  near 
the  aviary  where,  at  intervals,  the  gar- 
dener's boy  had  been  told  to  shoot  all 
retuse  garden-stuff,  a  barrowful  at  a 
time,  aged  cabbages  with  turnip  and 
carrot  tops  (here  and  there  an  uncon- 
sidered rootlet  among  the  foliage— oh, 
Joy  for  Bunnykin!),  and  overgrown 
parsley  and  lettuces  that  had  run  to 
seed,  a  veritable  AH  Baba's  heap  of 
treasures;  and  we  always  said  this 
rabbit  was  "Bunnykin." 

But  by  and  by  came  a  day  when  we 
found  on  the  garden  path  fragments  of 
rabbit  fur  and  two  little  hind-paws,  and 
Prln,  our  great  Persian  cat,  came  home 


with  two  little  fore-paws,  and  carried 
its  trophies  into  the  kitchen  to  the  de- 
lirious enchantment  of  two  pug  puppies 
which  were  there  in  a  box.  But  we  all 
telt  that  these  were  the  sad  relicts  of 
"Bunnykin"  betrayed  to  death  by  overr 
confidence,  so  we  chided  Prln  becom- 
ingly, and  mourned  for  "Bunnykin." 
And  the  pug  puppies  kept  faithful  to 
those  fore-paws  till  they  were  so  grown 
up  that  they  scorned  their  box;  but  in 
case  they  should  ever  "unremember" 
the  rabbit  as  Tots  said,  we  christened 
them  Bunkins  and  Bunnywee.  And 
Tots,  sitting  in  one  of  her  silly  little 
sentimental  moods,  cuddling  the  pups 
on  her  lap  and  talking  to  them,  said 
queerly,  "We  tried  to  be  good  to  Bunny- 
kin when  he  was  a  baby,  and  so  when 
he  had  gone  dead  he  said  to  Jt>rin,  'You 
may  take  my  'ickle  paws  to  the  pups  to 
play  with.  I  don't  want  them  any 
more/  " 

What  a  very  helpless  little  mite  a 
young  rabbit  really  is  whose  mother  is 
dead,  unable  to  say  a  word  in  its  own 
defence  and  with  nothing  that  may  pro- 
tect it  but  its  baby-beauty.  As  it  goes 
out  foraging  for  itself,  a  responsibility 
absurdly  disproportioned  to  its  size,  its 
every  step  must  be  a  terror  to  it.  With 
what  deference  it  treats  the  blackbird 
pecking  at  a  fallen  apple  with  such 
furious  energy.  "I  hope  he  won't  peck 
me  like  that,"  says  the  bunny.  And 
here  is  a  robin  right  in  front  of  it,  perk- 
ing up  its  tail  at  the  tiny  grey  passen- 
ger and  chirruping  defiance,  and  the 
bunny  gives  the  Impudent  red-coat  a 
wide  berth,  but  lo!  a  squirrel  in  the  way, 
making  fearsome  noises  with  nuts. 
And  the  bunny  lays  low,  and  'lows  he'll 
wait  till  Brer  Squirrel  done  eating  nuts. 
And  there  at  the  corner  is  a  thrush  ham- 
mering snails  on  a  stone,  as  awe-inspir- 
ing a  sound  to  the  bunny  as  Grumble- 
king  grinding  bones  to  make  his  bread 
to  Jack.  Another  bird  is  tapping 
hollowly  at  a  tree,  and  a  creature  down 
in  a  hole  is  rasping  away  at  something. 
Very  suspicious  noises  these,  and 
threatening.  And  poor  bunny's  ears  are 
twitching  all  the  time  with  fright,  and  it 
hardly  dares  to  nibble  a  mouthful  lest 
"something"  should  overtake  it. 
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When  you  pick  it  up,  it  lies  on  your 
hand  as  still  as  a  dead  thing,  with  ears 
laid  along  its  back,  and  paws  tucked  in, 
and  only  its  fast-panting  sides— "draw- 
ing Its  breath  as  short  as  a  new-ta'en 
sparrow"— to  tell  you  that  your  pretty 
captive  is  in  an  agony  of  fear.  So  treat 
it  tenderly.  A  drain-pipe  half  filled 
with  hay  makes  a  sumptuous  "burrow" 
for  it,  and  with  a  little  heap  of  bran  and 
parsley  and  lettuce  leaves  at  the  open 
end  the  bunny  finds  life  more  com- 
fortable than  when  buccaneering  in  the 
orchard.  For  the  creatures  in  the 
aviary  are  all  friends,  and  it  is  not  long 
before  Bunnykins  finds  it  out,  and, 
though  never  familiar  with  the  pigeons 
and  the  golden  pheasants  and  long- 
haired cavies,  he  is  no  longer  afraid  for 
his  life,  and  all  his  neighbors  'low  that 
Brer  Bunny  is  very  'speck table,  and 
with  no  misbehavishness. 

And,  who  knows,  perhaps,  he  tells  his 
companions  about  life  "out  of  doors," 
its  incidents  and  excitements,  and  be 
sure  that  if  he  did,  he  did  not  forget  to 
tell  them  about  the  dreadful  ailment 
so  incidental  to  rabbits,  which  I  suppose 
they  call  "bang."  "It  is  a  very  common 
ailment,"  he  would  say.  "and  dreadfully 
sudden."  What  causes  it  we  do  not 
know,  but  all  at  once  you  hear  bang,  and 
one  of  us  stops  running.  Sometimes  he 
lies  quite  still,  sometimes  he  tumbles 
head  over  heels,  sometimes  he  seems  to 
be  unable  to  run  and  only  creeps.  And 
what  happens  afterwards  we  cannot 
tell.  Enough  that  he  never  comes  home 
again.  And  would  add  the  bunny, 
"there  is  a  very  bad  form  of  bang  from 
which  you  seldom  recover.  We  call  it 
bang-bang." 

Phil  Robinson. 


*        From  Les  AxmAlefl. 
THE  FELIBRE. 

The  "f  Glibre"  is  a  modern  type,  quite 
unknown  to  our  ancestors.  The  first 
felibre  to  achieve  renown  was  Joseph 
Rouncaville,  who  amused  himself  by 
collecting  some  of  the  legends  of  Pro- 


vence and  turning  them  into  dialect 
verse  for  the  diversion  of  his  mother. 
The  good  lady  liked  them;  the  son 
found  the  exercise  entertaining,  and  by 
and  by,  his  bits  of  rhyme  began  to  find 
favor  with  the  knowing  folk  of  Avi- 
gnon. A  little  group  of  artists  then  com- 
bined to  work  the  same  vein;  which 
they  did  systematically  and  more  or 
less  successfully,  until  Mistral  came  to 
render  the  association  famous  by  his 
masterpiece  "Mirdio."  The  society  called 
itself  the  Fglibrlge,  and  was  content, 
for  a  time,  with  its  local  fame.  It  was 
mentioned  with  sympathy  and  admired  « 
at  a  distance,  and  its  members  dwelt  in 
their  proper  realm  like  feudal  lords  re- 
spected and  all-powerful.  But  one  day 
the  fatal  ambition  seized  them  of  issu- 
ing from  their  own  domain  and  making 
conquest,  first  of  Paris  and,  after  Paris, 
of  ail  France.  The  literary  triumphs  of 
certain  southerners,— especially  of  Al- 
phonse  Daudet,  had  intoxicated  them. 
They  rushed  to  the  siege  of  the  capital,, 
and  their  tumultuous  phalanx  received 
fresh  reinforcements  every  day.  They 
established  themselves  in  the  Latin, 
quarter,  and  chose  for  their  place  of 
meeting  the  CafS  Voltaire,  which  re- 
sounded thenceforth  with  the  uproar  of 
their  eloquence.  They  were  noisy  and 
demonstrative,  unceremonious  and  ob- 
stinate; and  they  wore  their  beards 
long.  They  nudged  one  another;  they 
got  into  the  newspapers;  they  gorged 
themselves  with  mutual  admiration. 
They  came,  erelong,  to  constitute  a 
formidable  free-masonry  against  which 
one  had  to  defend  oneself.  They  were 
amusing  and  men  laughed  at  first,  at 
their  awesome  accents,  the  intrepidity 
of  their  pride,  the  superb  confidence  in 
their  own  genius,  which  they  cherished, 
one  and  all.  They  let  the  storm  pass, 
and  held  on  their  way.  They  concocted 
among  themselves  a  wonderful  system 
of  advertising.  The  merest  bagatelle 
which  affected  them,  assumed,  at  once, 
the  importance  of  an  affair  of  state. 
Once  a  month,  they  assembled  in  sol- 
emn conclave,  and  an  official  report  of 
their  proceedings  was  published  the 
next  day. 
But  public  opinion  is  capricious,  and. 
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by  and  by,  the  world  began  to  tire  of 
the  felibres.  They  then  perceived  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  the  excitement 
by  organizing  an  annual  fete,  which 
might  serve  as  a  pretext  for  discourses 
and  "farandoles."  They  cast  their  eyes 
upon  poor  Florian  who  had  looked  for 
nothing  less  than  such  a  distinction. 
Florian  had  never  written  a  line  in  the 
Provencal  dialect  but  was  sleeping 
peacefully  among  the  roses  at  Sceaux, 
in  a  cemetery  overflowing  with  blos- 
som, the  sweetest,  sunniest  spot  of  all 
the  world  in  spring.  This  was  quite 
enough.  The  fGlibres  decided  to  or- 
•  ganize  a  pilgrimage  to  his  grave.  They 
determined  to  secure,  each  year,  some 
person  of  distinction  to  conduct  the  ex- 
ercises; and  they  appUed  first  to  the 
great  men  of  their  own  country,— to 
Daudet,  Zola,  Paul  Arfcne  and  Benja- 
min Constant.  Bat  they  had,  of  course, 
to  provide  a  constant  succession  of  new 
tenors;  and  when  they  had  exhausted 
the  south,  they  turned  their  attention 
to  the  north.  They  appealed  to  the 
good  nature  of  Ernest  Renan,  who  was 
a  Breton;  of  M.  Jules  Claretie,  who  is 
from  Limoge;  of  M.  Francois  Coppe6. 
who  is  Parisian  of  the  Parisians.  Later 
they  summoned  to  the  tomb  of  Florian, 
M.  Henrik  Ibsen,  Count  Tolstoi,  M. 
Maurice  Maeterlinck;  it  mattered  little 
whom  provided  only  the  trumpets  of 
the  press  made  public  proclamation  of 
the  circumstance. 

Eventually,  however,  the  amiable 
chevalier,  the  gentle  father  of  "Esteile" 
ceased  to  pique  the  curiosity  of  the  pub- 
lic. He  became  as  old  a  story  as  the 
rosary  of  Nauterre.  It  was  necessary 
to  open  a  new  vein  and  revive  declining 
Interest  by  some  master-stroke.  Then 
It  was  that  one  Ingenious  felibre,  to 
whom  posterity  may  yet  raise  a  temple, 
cast  his  eyes  upon  the  Roman  theatre 
at  Orange.  Was  it  not  a  sublime 
thought,  that  of  restoring  these  ruins 
to  life,  and  bringing  in  the  first  artists 
of  the  Comedie  Francaise  to  play  the 
Immortal  masterpieces  of  the  classic 
drama  In  that  place,  amid  purely  "feli- 
brean"  accessories?  The  occasion 
might  also  be  utilized  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  twenty  busts,  and  the  delivery 


of  as  many  orations;  the  recitation  of 
fifty  sonnets;  the  illumination  of  the 
pope's  castle  at  Avignon  by  electric 
light,  and  a  solemn  celebration  of  the 
glories  of  Mistral.  What  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  "Felibrige!"  The  con- 
spirators of  the  Cafe  Voltaire  exulted, 
and  their  eyes  gleamed  with  a  sinister 
light.  They  fancied  that  the  rest  of  us 
would  retire  from  the  contest  and  hold 
our  peace;  but  not  a  bit  of  it!  They 
have  not  yet  done  with  the  grandchil- 
dren of  King  Rene! 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  the  first 
expedition    was    charming.    All    Pro- 
vence was  there,  quivering  with  pride 
and  excitement.    And  the  north  entered 
frankly  into  the  spirit  of    the    thing. 
There  were  four  or  five  of  us  present, 
who  represented  in  an  informal  way, 
the  criticism  of  Paris;  and  who  asked 
nothing  better  than  to  expand  in  the 
sunshine,  and  intoxicate  ourselves  with 
the  same.    The  leader  of  our  contingent 
was  Henri  Fouquier,  who  made,  on  an 
average,  two  speeches  a  day,  marked 
by  a  grace  and  a  philosophic  spirit  that 
were    truly    Athenian.    The    perform- 
ances lasted  a  week,    and     the    time 
slipped  by  like  a  dream.    It  was  a  pe- 
riod of  delicious  vagabondage,     along 
dusty  highways,  and  through  the  cool, 
steep  streets  of  ancient  cities.    And  the 
programme  kept  its  promises.      There 
was  a  statue,  or  at  least  a    memorial 
tablet,  ready  for  us,  at  every  crossway. 
It  is  incredible,  the  number  of    illus- 
trious men,  who  have  been  born  in  that 
remarkable  country!    When  we  reached 
Orange  we  found  the  little  town  over- 
flowing.   There  was  not  a  room  to  be 
had,  nor  a  bed,  nor  so  much  as  a  truss 
of  hay.    I  can  see  our  party  still,  drag- 
ging its  own  valises,  and  humbly  re- 
questing at  every  door    a    hospitality 
which  was  amiably    refused.     Weary 
of  the  quest  we  sat  ourselves  down,  at 
last,  on  the  steps    of    the    Triumphal 
Arch,  and  resolved  to  disconcert  our  ill- 
fortune  by  a  double  dose    of    gaiety. 
Then  the  beloved  senior  member  of  our 
band,  Francisque  Sarcey,  had  a  happy 
inspiration. 
"The  college!"  he  exclaimed. 
"Where's  the  college?" 
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It  happened  to  be  close  alongside  of 
us,  where  we  sat.  The  principal  re- 
ceived us  with  the  utmost  urbanity. 
He  was  a  respectable  old  university 
man,  kind-hearted  though  timid.  He 
threw  open  an  immense  dormitory, 
large  enough  to  have  accommodated  a 
cavalry-regiment  in  comfort,  and  there 
we  were,  lodged  like  princes!  Now  we 
could  turn  with  free  minds  to  the  lof- 
tier joys  that  awaited  us.  And  there 
was  no  disillusion.  The  spectacle  was 
more  magnificent  even  than  we  had  ex- 
pected. Mounet-Sully  surpassed  him- 
self. Was  it  the  contact  of  that  vast 
enthusiastic  multitude,  the  sweetness 
of  the  starry  night,  or  the  effect  of  our 
own  excited  imagination?  The  tragedy 
of  Sophocles  moved  us  to  tears.  The 
brave  lines  of  Jules  Lacrois  set  flowing 
in  our  veins  a  sort  of  divine  ichor.  It 
was  like  a  religious  service.  Mounet- 
Sully  in  his  white  draperies,  was  much 
more  like  an  officiating  priest,  than  like 
a  spouting  actor.  We  went  back  to 
Paris,  overpowered  by  a  sense  of  obli- 
gation to  the  feUbres  who  had  procured 
us  this  wonderful  aesthetic  treat 

Alas,  their  success  had  been  too 
rapid!  They  vaunted  it  in  the  most 
dithyrambic  terms,  and  it  filled  them 
with  Immeasurable  vanity.  They 
made  enormous  plans  for  the  future. 
They  wanted  to  give  a  permanent  char- 
acter to  an  accidental  experience. 
They  annexed  the  ancient  theatre  of 
Orange,  planted  themselves  in  it  as 
conquerors,  and  resolved  to  turn  it  to 
account.  They  organized  a  second  cara- 
van for  1894,  but  Instead  of  proceeding 
discreetly,  as  on  the  first  occasion,  they 
blew  a  mighty  blast  and  summoned 
everybody  to  attend.  There  was  a  per- 
fect phrensy  of  " interviews ;"  and  the 
foundation  was*  announced  of  a  "French 
Baireuth,"— a  goal  of  national  pilgrim- 
age. No  more  was  needed  to  let  loose 
the  cockney  spirit,  and  stimulate  the 
craving  for  publicity  which  sleeps  in 
the  breast  of  every  literary  man.  Re- 
cruits without  number  flocked  i.o  the 
army  of  the  f61ibres.  They  came  from 
every  quarter  of  France.  Normandy, 
Touraine,  the  Vosges,  the  Jura,  all 
furnished  their  quota;  and  the  Cigales 
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of  the  RhCne,  the  true  and  original 
Cipales,  encountered  to  their  amaze- 
ment spurious  Cigales,  who  could  not 
even  comprehend  their  language.  A 
terrible  state  of  confusion  ensued  and 
incidents  of  the  most  untoward  charac- 
ter cast  a  gloom  over  the  occasion. 
There  were  bouts  of  pure  vanity,  some 
ridiculous,  others  painful.  Devotion  to 
high  art  retired  into  the  background, 
and  was  eclipsed,  by  miserable  com- 
petitions. The  f61ibres  appeared  in 
their  true  colors,  and  It  became  evident 
that  a  good  many  of  them  were  using 
the  peplum  of  CEdipus,  as  a  cloak  for 
personal  schemes  and  calculations. 
One  wanted  a  bit  of  ribbon,  another  an 
office,  another  a  chair  in  the  Academy, 
or  a  seat  in  the  Legislature. 

They  succeeded  in  getting  a  commis- 
sion appointed  by  government,  to  lay 
the  foundations  in  perpetuity,  of  the 
"French  Baireuth."  The  committee 
met  once  and  then  adjourned,  and  its 
labors  have  been  resumed  only  at 
long  intervals.  There  are  rumors  of 
sharp  disputes,  and  pretty  comedies 
played  within  closed  doors.  The  few 
philosophic  members  have  gotten  a 
good  deal  of  amusement  out  of  the  ses- 
sions, but  they  are  growing  rather  cold 
to  the  "Felibrige." 

Is  he  then  fallen  from  his  antique  vir- 
tue—the fSlibre?  Is  he  no  more  the 
pure  artist,  the  disinterested  poet,  com- 
posing melodious  madrigals  under  the 
walls  of  Avignon,  and  asking  no  reward 
save  the  approbation  of  his  peers  and 
the  sweet  glances  of  the  girls  of  Aries? 
Alas,  the  title  has  passed  through  too 
many  hands;  the  label  has  lost  its 
value!  It  has  become  a  mere  cockade 
which  the  commercial  travellers  of  lit- 
erature stick  in  their  own  hats. 

There  are  a  few  genuine    "felibres" 
left,  but  they  are  very  rare! 
Translated  for  The  Living  Age,  from  the  French 

<ti  Adolphe  Briseon. 


From  The  National  Review. 
THE  STORY  OF  A  PHILANTHROPIC  PAWN- 
SHOP. 

It  was  Monday  morning,  the  busiest 
time  in  the  whole  week  in  the  Doro- 
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theergasse.  Although  the  clock  had 
not  yet  struck  eight,  quite  a  little  crowd 
was  already  assembled  there,  before 
the  door  of  a  great  convent.  They  were 
working  people  for  the  most  part,  of 
the  poorest  class  too;  judging  by  the 
look  in  their  eyes  it  was  only  the  chosen 
few  among  them  who  had  breakfasted. 
None  the  less,  they  chatted  away  quite 
cheerily,  and  indulged  in  jokes  at  each 
other's  expense;  for  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing, and  it  is  only  when  there  are  clouds 
overhead  that  the  true  Viennese  is  in- 
clined  to  take  life  sadly.  They  all  had 
bundles  in  their  hands  of  one  sort  or 
another;  and  they  kept  glancing  down 
at  them  from  time  to  time,  with  an  odd 
expression  on  their  faces.  Evidently 
these  burdens  of  theirs  were,  for  the 
moment,  important  factors  in  their 
lives. 

Besides  the  men  and  women  who  took 
up  their  station  boldly  before  the  con- 
vent itself,  there  were  others  of  a  less 
sociable  nature,  who  hovered  about  in 
the  neighborhood— in  Stefansplatz  and 
the  Kapuzinerstrasse.  They  passed 
and  repassed  the  end  of  the  Dorotheer- 
gasse,  but  always  in  the  most  casual 
fashion;  and,  if  by  any  chance  they 
did  so  merely  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  architecture  of  a  certain  Prot- 
estant temple  that  stands  there.  Some 
of  these  persons  were  women,  thickly 
veiled,  and  in  long  dark  cloaks,  and 
among  them  there  seemed  to  be  much 
nervous  excitement.  It  was  quite  piti- 
able to  note  how  convulsively  they 
clutched  whatever  they  held  in  their 
ha  ds,  when  they  heard  footsteps  be- 
hind them.  Manifestly  they  were  bent 
at  any  cost  on  avoiding  intercourse  with 
their  kind. 

On  the  stroke  of  eight  the  convent 
door  was  thrown  open.  At  once  all 
laughing  and  talking  ceased  and  every 
one  became  intent  on  his  own  affairs. 
The  crowd  entered  the  building  quietly, 
by  twos  and  twos,  and  made  their  way 
up-stairs  in  the  most  business-like 
fashion.  There  two  policemen  were 
stationed  who  scanned  carefully  the 
faces— the  hands,  too— of  all  who 
passed.  Some  seemed  to  regard  the 
scrutiny  to  which  they  were  thus  sub- 


jected in  the  light  of  an  ordeal;  while 
others  resented  it  as  a  piece  of  gra- 
tuitous impertinence  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities.  So  righteously  indignant, 
indeed,  was  one  great  fellow,  that  the 
moment  he  caught  sight  of  the  officers 
he  turned  on  his  heel  and  quitted  the 
convent— with  more  speed  than  dignity. 
Such  people  as  these,  however,  were 
the  exception;  to  the  majority  the  pres- 
ence of  an  official  more  or  less  was 
evidently  a  matter- of  profound  indiffer- 
ence. As  a  much-bewrinkled  old 
woman  remarked  shrewdly:  "Police- 
men must  have  standing-room  some- 
where, and  they  are  less  in  one's  way 
here  than  in  most  places." 

From  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  stream 
of  men  and  women  up  that  staircase 
never  ceased;  nearly  two  thousand 
must  have  passed  there  that  day.  But 
even  when  the  throng  was  greatest 
there  was  never  a  touch  of  confusion, 
all  things  were  done  decently  and  in 
order.  Indeed,  the  only  sound  to  be 
heard  was  just  from  time  to  time  a 
shrill  little  cry  of  "Nicht  genug"— al- 
ways in  a  woman's  voice.  They  did  not 
stay  long  in  the  place;  within  a  very 
few  minutes  from  the  time  when  they 
crossed  its  threshold,  they  were  back  in 
the  street  again,  with  money  in  their 
hands,  too,  as  one  could  see  by  their 
faces.  For  the  most  part  they  seemed 
fairly  content  with  what  they  had  re- 
ceived, although  some  of  the  women 
cried  bitterly  as  they  trudged  on  their 
way.  It  was  a  case  of  outraged  feel- 
ing as  often  as  not,  some  little  treasure 
or  other  by  which  they  laid  great  store, 
had  met  perhaps  with  but  scant  appre- 
ciation. It  is  terribly  hard  for  the 
feminine  mind  to  grasp  the  fact  that,  in 
the  eyes  of  an  official  valuer,  a  wed- 
ding-ring, for  instance,  is  not  worth  one 
single  whit  more  than  any  common 
little  golden  nugget  of  the  same  weight 
A  few  of  those  who  had  entered  the 
convent  had  their  bundles  still  in  their 
hands  when  they  came  out  and  all  who 
had  seemed  to  be  in  the  very  slough  of 
despond.  And  little  wonder  either,  for 
they  who  cannot  dispose  of  their  wares 
In  the  Dorotheergasse,  have  not  much 
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chance  of  finding  a  market  for  them 
elsewhere.  For  the  very  raison  d'etre 
of  the  institution  in  the  convent  there, 
the  Imperial  Pawn  Office  as  it  is  called, 
is  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  the  poor  and 
needy. 

Early  in  the  year  1707  there  was 
great  distress  in  Lower  Austria.  The 
streets  of  Vienna  were  thronged  with 
hungry  men  and  women,  who  clamored 
for  food  so  fiercely,  that  richer  folk 
thought  twice  before  venturing  out 
among  them.  The  very  air  was  alive 
with  cries  of  "Brod,  Brod,  Gieb  uns 
Brod;"  and  one  might  have  thought  the 
city  was  beset  with  wolves  from  the 
strange  sounds  to  be  heard  there.  The 
emperor  himself— it  was  Josef  I.— could 
not  eat  his  dinner  in  peace  owing  to  the 
tumult  made  by  his  starving  subjects; 
while  as  for  his  councillors,  they  went 
about  declaring  that  their  lives  were 
not  worth  living,  so  untoward  was  the 
generation  in  the  midst  of  which  their 
lot  was  cast.  Something  must  be  done, 
that  was  clear,  but  no  one  knew  what. 
At  length,  just  when  those  in  authority 
were  at  their  wits'  end,  a  suggestion 
was  made— by  whom  tradition  does  not 
say.  It  was  that  an  institution  should 
be  founded  of  the  same  kind  as  one 
which  had  already  relieved  much  suf- 
fering among  the  poor  of  the  city  of 
Amsterdam.  This  institution,  it  seems, 
helped  Ihe  poverty-stricken  to  tide  over 
times  of  exceptional  distress  by  lend- 
ing money  to  them  almost  gratis. 

The  emperor  was  delighted  with  the 
idea.  He  promptly  issued  a  decree  in 
which  he  called  upon  his  subjects  to 
organize  in  Vienna  what  was  prac- 
tically a  philanthropic  pawn-shop;  or, 
as  he  put  it  in  his  quaint  old-fashioned 
German,  "Ein  solches  Mittel  vor  die 
Hand  zu  nehmen  wordurch  denen 
jenigen  betrangten  Partheyen  geholfen 
werden  nrfchte,  welche  auff  eine  kurtze 
zeit  eines  Geldes  bedurfftig  waren." 
He  did  more,  he  interested  himself  per- 
sonally in  the  scheme,  decided  the  lines 
upon  which  it  should  be  worked,  and 
gave  money  out  of  his  own  privy  purse 
towards  providing  it  with  the  necessary 
capital.  From  that  day  the  Imperial 
Pawn  Office  has  been  under  the  special 


protection  of  the  emperors  of  Austria; 
and  even  now  its  managers  rank  as 
government  officials,  and  are  under  the 
control  of  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

Notwithstanding  the  favorable  aus- 
pices under  which  it  was  founded,  the 
Imperial  Pawn  Office  had  at  first  a 
somewhat  chequered  career.  The 
Gross  Armen  Haus,  as  the  council 
which  administered  the  relief  of  the 
poor  of  Vienna  was  then  called,  under- 
took to  organize  and  work  it,  upon  the 
understanding  that,  if  the  scheme 
should  prove  a  success,  any  money 
made  by  it  should  belong  to  the  council. 
The  directors  of  the  Haus  raised  what 
additional  capital  they  needed  for  their 
enterprise  by  bartering  away  the  right 
they  possessed  of  levying  a  contribu- 
tion of  fuel  on  Vienna,  Korneuberg,  and 
other  towns.  With  some  of  tae  money 
they  thus  obtained  they  bought  from 
the  Count  Von  Weltz  a  house  in  the 
Annagasse;  and  there,  on  March  14th, 
1707,  they  opened  their  pawn-shop. 
The  rules  by  which  they  conducted  their 
business  were  very  simple.  All  the 
articles  brought  to  them  were  divided 
into  two  classes,  viz.,  those  which  would 
not  deteriorate  and  those  which  would. 
On  the  former  they  advanced  in  money 
two-thirds  of  their  value,  and  charged 
interest  on  it  at  the  rate  of  a  heller  a 
month  for  each  florin;  on  the  latter  they 
advanced  one-half  of  their  value,  and 
charged  two  hellers  for  each  florin.  To 
no  one  person,  however,  would  they 
lend  more  than  a  hundred  florins. 

Just  when  things  were  in  working 
order,  the  plague  broke  out  in  Vienna; 
and  for  three  years  the  Annagasse  busi- 
ness was  at  a  standstill;  for  its  man- 
agers dare  not  take  clothes  in  pawn, 
and  the  class  of  clients  with  whom  they 
had  to  deal  had  nothing  much  else  to 
offer.  When  once  this  disaster  was 
passed,  however,  the  office  soon  became 
quite  a  thriving  concern,  at  least  from 
a  philanthropic  point  of  view.  It  was 
the  means  of  relieving  much  real  dis- 
tress, especially  among  the  respectable 
poor,  who,  when  evil  days  came  upon 
them,  had  recourse  to  it  gladly,  and 
were  often  able  to  ward  off  ruin  by  the 
loans  they  thus    obtained.      But  flnan- 
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cially,  for  some  little  time,  the  under- 
taking was  not  a  success;  Indeed,  as  the 
directors  of  the  Gross  Armen  Haus  com- 
plained, Instead  of  Its  being,  as  they  had 
hoped,  a  source  of  Income  to  them,  it 
involved  them  in  expense.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that,  as  much  more 
eagerness  was  shown  in  pledging  than 
In  redeeming,  the  managers  had  con- 
stantly left  on  their  hands  a  large  sup- 
ply of  wares,  of  which  they  found  great 
difficulty  in  disposing.  They  were 
forced,  therefore,  to  increase  their 
working  capital,  and  to  do  so  must  bor- 
row money  at  six  per  cent,  interest! 
Under  these  circumstances,  pawn- 
broking,  as  carried  on  at  the  Imperial 
Office,  could  never  be  very  profitable; 
still,  before  long,  the  institution  be- 
came self-supporting.  Already  in  1717, 
ten  years  after  it  was  founded,  it  could 
boast  of  profits— 1,231  florins  on  a  cap- 
ital of  124,231  florins!  Then  the  em- 
peror stepped  in,  and  insisted  on  the 
rate  of  interest  charged  being  lowered 
by  one  half.  Whereupon  the  Gross 
Armen  Haus  rose  in  revolt— as  it  had 
the  Church  at  its  back  it  often  took  up 
an  oddly  independent  attitude  with  re- 
gard to  the  crown.  It  declared  that  it 
would  wash  its  hands  of  the  whole  con- 
cern, and  demanded  that  the  capital  it 
had  invested  in  it  should  be  refunded. 
But  this  was  out  of  the  question,  as 
much  of  the  money  was  gone,  and  no 
one  knew  where.  The  quarrel  raged 
for  years  and  ended  in  a  compromise. 
The  Pawn  Office  was  reorganized  and 
placed  under  the  management  of  cer- 
tain imperial  officers,  who  undertook, 
in  return  for  being  allowed  to  retain 
the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in  it, 
to  pay  to  the  Gross  Armen  Haus  a 
yearly  contribution  of  two  thousand 
florins. 

In  the  hands  of  its  new  managers,  the 
Imperial  Pawn  Office  extended  its  busi- 
ness in  all  directions,  and  soon  had  more 
clients  than  it  could  possibly  deal  with. 
Before  long  its  profits  amounted  to  ten 
thousand  florins  a  year,  and  these  were 
always  added  to  the  working  capital; 
for  when  it  came  to  the  point,  the  man- 
agers stoutly  refused  to  hand  over  any 
portion  of  their    gains    to    the    Gross 


Armen  Haus— all  former  promises  and 
pledges  notwithstanding.  They  ad- 
mitted that,  according  to  the  Emperor 
Josef  I/s  decree,  all  money  made  by  the 
office  must  be  spent  on  the  relief  of  the 
poor;  but  they  maintained  that,  by  grant- 
ing small  loans  on  easy  terms  they  did 
thus  spend  it,  and  In  a  much  more 
beneficent  fashion  than  the  Gross 
Armen  Haus,  with  its  eternal  alms- 
giving, would  do.  After  a  time  the 
Imperial  Office  seems  to  have  lost  much 
of  its  philanthropic  character;  its 
officials  became  more  intent  on  money 
making  than  on  helping  their  clients. 
But  when  Josef  II.  came  to  the  throne 
he  speedily  put  an  end  to  this  state  of 
things,  for  he  was  not  the  man  to  toler- 
ate abuses  in  an  institution  which  was 
under  his  protection.  He  reorganized* 
the  office  completely,  with  the  result 
that  it  soon  recovered  all  its  old  popu- 
larity. By  1787  its  business  had  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  it  became 
necessary  to  remove  it  to  larger  prem- 
ises. It  was  then  that  the  convent  in 
the  Dorotheergasse  was  bought,  and 
there  the  institution  has  ever  since  had 
its  home.  Some  ten  years  ago  a  second 
Imperial  Pawn  Office  was  opened  in 
Vienna,  in  the  Feldgasse,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  hope  that  there  will  be 
a  third  before  long. 

These  Imperial  Pawn  Offices  are  or- 
ganized and  worked  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  helping  the  poor.  If  members 
of  the  higher  classes  choose  to  have  re- 
course to  them,  when  in  need  of  money, 
they  are  free  to  do  so;  nay,  more,  they 
are  made  welcome;  for  were  it  not  for 
their  patronage,  the  offices  could  not  be 
self-supporting— they  would  have  to  be 
either  subsidized  or  closed.  Still  it  is 
not  the  convenience,  or  the  interests,  of 
persons  who  can  afford  to  borrow 
money  in  the  open  market,  that  are  con- 
sulted when  arrangements  are  being 
made  there,  but  those  of  the  poor,  the 
respectable  poor  above  all.  Not  that 
outwardly,  at  least,  there  is  anything 
that  smacks  of  a  charity  about  these  in- 
stitutions; on  the  contrary,  they  are 
essentially  business  concerns,  managed 
upon  strictly  business  principles.  They 
who  go  there— even  the  most  poverty- 
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stricken— never  dream  that  they  are  re- 
ceiving a  favor,  or  being  laid  under  an 
obligation.  Indeed,  an  Austrian  would 
no  more  think  of  being  grateful  to  the 
Imperial  Pawn  Office  for  lending  him 
money,  than  an  Englishman  to  the  Post 
Office  for  carrying  his  letters.  In  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other  the  transaction 
is  regarded  simply  as  "business."  Yet 
practically  the  offices  are  centres  for  the 
distribution  of  relief  in  minute  portions; 
only  so  quietly  and  discreetly  is  the 
work  carried  on,  that  the  fact  is  hardly 
suspected.  Help  is  given  there,  and  at 
the  very  moment  when  it  is  most 
needed;  it  is  given,  too,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  accepting  of  it  involves  no 
humiliation  even  on  the  most  sensitive. 
Of  the  crowd  assembled  in  the  Doro- 
theergasse  that  morning,  one-fourth 
at  least  received  charity  before  they 
went  on  their  way;  yet  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  one  among  them  realized 
that  such  was  the  case. 

The  terms  upon  which  the  Pawn 
Offices  deal  with  their  clients  would  not, 
at  a  first  glance,  strike  the  uninitiated 
as  being  specially  philanthropic;  ten 
per  cent  interest  per  annum  is  charged 
for  all  money  lent,  no  matter  whether 
it  be  one  florin  or  ten  thousand.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  for  one  per- 
son who  pledges  his  goods  for  a  year, 
there  are  a  dozen  who  pledge  them  for 
a  week.  Some  men  make  a  point  of  de- 
positing their  Sunday  clothes  with  their 
"Uncle"  every  Monday  morning 
throughout  the  year  and  of  redeeming 
them  every  Saturday  night.  By  such 
little  transactions  as  these  our  London 
pawnbrokers  manage  to  make  some 
four  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  money 
they  advance;  while  the  Vienna  Pawn 
Offices  are  compelled  to  content  them- 
selves with  clearing  twenty  per  cent. 
And  this  twenty  per  cent,  would  be  only 
ten,  were  it  not  that  a  regulation  is  in 
force  by  which  they  are  allowed  to 
charge  interest  for  a  full  fortnight  on 
what  they  lend,  even  though  it  be  repaid 
at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Supposing  that  the  sum  advanced  to 
the  hebdomadal  pawner  on  his  clothes 
were  10*.,  then  the  use  of  those  shillings, 
from  Monday  until  Saturday,  for  fifty- 


two  weeks,  would  cost  him  about  £2,  if 
he  lived  in  London;  whereas  he  could 
have  the  use  of  them  for  2*.  if  he  were 
in  Vienna. 

The  regular  pawner,  however,  is  not 
an  individual  whose  interest  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Imperial  Offices— or  any  one 
else— feel  called  upon  to  study.  The  in- 
stitution does  not  exist  for  his  benefit, 
but  for  that  of  the  occasional  borrower, 
of  him  who  has  just  fallen  a  few  steps 
behind  in  the  race.  If  a  Viennese  arti- 
san be  out  of  work,  or  be  laid  aside  by 
illness,  for  a  month  or  two,  he  must 
have  a  more  scant  supply  of  possessions 
than  most  men  of  his  class,  if  he  can- 
not raise  in  the  Dorotheergasse  what 
money  he  needs  to  help  him  over  his 
day  of  trouble.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to 
deposit  at  one  of  the  offices  articles  to 
the  value  of  one-fourth  more  than  the 
sum  he  requires.  If  the  tables,  chairs, 
clothes,  watch,  or  whatever  else  he  may 
send  there,  be  in  the  judgment  of  the 
official  valuer  worth  £4,  £3  is  advanced 
to  him  on  their  security.  And  he  re- 
ceives the  £3  in  full,  for  no  charge  of 
any  sort  is  made  for  the  loan  until  the 
time  comes  for  him  to  redeem  it.  Then, 
supposing  it  be  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  1«.  6d.  is  the  amount  he  is  re- 
required  to  pay  as  interest.  This  1*.  6d., 
nota  bene,  is  the  whole  expense  the  bor- 
rowing of  the  money  entails  on  him;  for 
in  Vienna  there  is  no  levying  of  "Hang- 
ing," or  "ticket,"  fees.  Even  if,  in- 
stead of  borrowing  £3  for  three  months, 
he  had  borrowed  £20,  10*.  is  all  that  he 
would  have  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the 
money. 

But  most  of  the  people  who  resort  to 
these  offices,  it  is  well  to  remember,  go 
in  search  not  of  sovereigns,  but  of 
shillings.  During  the  year  1893,  866,015 
articles  were  pledged  there,  and  on 
773,120  of  them  the  sum  lent  was  under 
ten  florins;  on  90,069,  the  sum  lent  was 
between  ten  and  one  hundred  florins; 
on  2,773,  between  one  hundred  and  one 
thousand  florins;  and  on  only  fifty-three 
of  them  was  it  over  one  thousand 
florins. 

On  an  average  2,380  persons  a  day 
pawn  at  the  offices  some  one  or  other 
of  their  possessions;  and  one  hundred 
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and  twenty-five  of  them  pay  for  the 
loans  they  obtain  only  one  kreuzer,  i.e., 
one-fifth  of  a  penny;  while  about  five 
hundred  more  pay  rather  less  than  a 
penny.  And  this  is  every  farthing  these 
people  contribute  to  the  working  ex- 
penses of  the  institution,  the  cost  of 
storing  their  goods,  etc.  Needless  to 
say,  the  offices,  far  from  deriving  any 
benefit  whatever  from  their  business 
with  this  section  of  their  customers,  are 
the  poorer  for  every  visit  they  receive 
from  them.  Their  kreuzer  clients— 
whether  one  kreuzer  or  four— are  in  fact 
the  recipients  of  their  charity;  for  not 
only  do  they  work  for  them  gratis,  but 
they  deal  out  doles  to  them— in  fractions 
of  a  penny. 

In  addition  to  the  six  hundred 
and  twenty-five  clients  who  are  a 
direct  burden  on  their  resources,  the 
offices  have  some  hundreds  more— ex- 
actly how  many  it  would  be  impossible 
to  say— by  whom  they  neither  gain  nor 
lose.  The  interest  these  persons  pay  on 
their  loans  is  enough,  though  barely 
enough,  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred 
on  their  behalf.  Thus  the  offices  do  not 
clear  one  iota  of  profit  by  tueir  trans- 
actions with  the  majority  of  their  cus- 
tomers; what  money  they  make  is  made 
entirely  by  their  loans  to  the  minority. 
And  this  minority  consists,  in  part  at 
least,  of  persons  who  are  driven  to 
pledge  their  goods  not  so  much  by 
poverty,  as  by  some  sudden  embarrass- 
ment. They  have  backed  the  wrong 
horse  perhaps,  or  have  lost  more  money 
at  cards  than  they  can  afford,  or  some 
bill  may  have  fallen  due  before  they 
are  quite  prepared  to  meet  it  At  the 
offices  they  can  obtain  money  more 
easily,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  else- 
where; they  can  obtain  it,  too,  without 
any  fear  of  being  subjected  to  sharp 
dealing.  And  this  even  though  they  be 
women  who  know  no  more  about  busi- 
ness than  flies.  Such  clients  as  these 
are  a  regular  source  of  income  to  the 
offices;  and  it  is  they  who  supply  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  means  by  which 
the  work  is  carried  on  there.  Ten  per 
cent.  Interest  on  a  loan  of  one  florin  is 
hardly  worth  considering;  but  ten  per 
cent,  on  one  of  one  hundred— or  better 


still,  one  thousand— florins  is  a  very 
different  matter. 

When  the  time  comes  for  a  man  to 
Tedeem  the  pledge  he  has  given,  it  may 
happen,  of  course,  that  foe  has  not  the 
money  wherewith  to  do  so.  In  this  case 
he  may,  if  he  choose,  repledge  it.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  1893  no  fewer  than 
91.079  pawns  were  repledged.  If,  how- 
ever, at  the  end  of  ten  months  from  the 
time  for  which  he  pawned  his  posses- 
sion he  have  neither  redeemed  it  nor 
repledged  it,  it  is  put  up  for  sale  at  a 
public  auction.  Should  the  sum  for 
which  it  is  sold  be  greater  than  that  for 
which  it  was  pledged,  the  difference  Is 
handed  over  to  the  original  owner,  pro- 
viding he  claim  it  within  three  years. 
Otherwise  it  becomes  the  property  of 
the  institution.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable facts  in  connection  with  the 
working  of  the  offices  is  the  very  small 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  pawn- 
tickets are  allowed  to  lapse.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  1893,  866,015  arti- 
cles were  pledged,  and  848,562  were  re- 
deemed. It  is  notable,  too,  that  the 
unredeemed  pledges  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  jewellery. 

The  present  financial  condition  of  the 
Imperial  Pawn  Office  is  on  the  whole 
satisfactory,  considering  the  terms  on 
which  business  is  carried  on  there.  Not 
only  are  these  institutions  entirely  self- 
supporting,  but  at  the  end  of  every  year 
they  find  themselves  richer  than  they 
were  at  the  beginning.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  no  interest  is 
paid  on  the  capital  invested  in  them, 
which  now  amounts  to  some  £315,000. 
In  1893  their  income  was  318,678  florins, 
and  their  expenditure  256,558  florins; 
thus  their  net  gain  for  the  year  was 
62,120  florins.  The  directors  of  the 
offices  have  only  half  of  the  profits  at 
their  disposal;  as,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  original  capital 
of  the  undertaking  was  supplied  by  the 
Gross  Armen  Haus,  they  are  obliged  to 
hand  over  the  other  half  to  the 
Municipality  of  Vienna  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  Their  own  share  of  the 
money  is  devoted  to  extending  their 
business.  The  expense  of  starting  the 
Feldgasse  Office  was  defrayed  out  of 
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the  earnings  of  that  in  the  Dorotheer- 
gasse;  and,  at  the  present  time,  the 
united  profits  of  the  two  offices  are 
being  allowed  to  accumulate  with  a 
view  to  a  third  being  opened,  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  capital  has  been  saved. 

The  modus  agendi  at  the  offices  is 
simple  in  the  extreme.  The  part  of  the 
building  into  which  the  public  are  ad- 
mitted consists  of  long  corridors,  which 
have,  opening  out  of  them,  a  series  of 
little  windows  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
tnrough  which  in  England  we  buy  our 
railway  tickets.  Within  each  window 
two  officials  are  stationed,  valuers  and 
cahiers  at  alternate  windows.  Who- 
ever wishes  to  pawn  anything  passes  it 
into  the  office  by  one  of  the  valuers' 
windows,  if  it  be  not  too  large,  other- 
wise by  a  door.  The  first  valuer  ex- 
amines the  article,  notes  on  paper  what 
he  considers  its  worth,  and  hands  it  to 
the  second*  who  in  his  turn  writes  down 
the  amount  at  which  he  appraises  it. 
They  compare  their  notes  and  then  de- 
cide how  much  may  be  safely  advanced 
on  the  security  offered.  This  sum,  or 
one  smaller  if  the  owner  prefers  it,  is 
inserted  in  two  vouchers,  and  a  number 
corresponding  to  the  number  on  them  is 
affixed  to  the  pledge.  The  thing  is  then 
handed  over  to  the  storer,  while  the 
pawner  betakes  himself  to  the  cashier's 
window,  where,  in  return  for  one  of  his 
vouchers,  he  receives  the  money  due  to 
him.  The  whole  proceeding  does  not, 
as  a  rule,  take  up  three  minutes. 

A  few  months  ago  a  chance  visitor 
passed  some  little  time  in  the  Dorotheer-. 
gasse  Office,  just  within  one  of  the 
windows  through  which  the  pledges 
are  handed  in  to  be  valued.  This 
special  window  is  reserved  for  the  elite 
among  the  pawners,  i.e.,  those  who  have 
Jewels,  or  other  "precious  things,"  to 
offer  in  exchange  for  money.  The  first 
to  appear  there  that  day  was  a  girl  who 
brought  with  her  quite  a  formidable 
array  of  silver  ornaments,  brooches, 
bracelets,  and  a  necklace.  Her  face 
flushed  with  anger  when  she  heard  the 
value  set  upon  them.  The  things  had 
cost  her  more  than  three  times  as  much, 
she  declared  and  they  were  as  good  as 
new,  every  one  of  them.    The  awards 
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of  the  official  valuers  are,  however,  as 
the  laws  of  the  Medes,  and  this  she  evi- 
dently knew;  for  she  made  no  attempt 
to  induce  them  to  give  her  more  than 
they  offered.  A  great  rough  workman 
stepped  into  her  place,  and  drew  out  of 
his  pocket,  in  a  somewhat  shamefaced 
fashion,  a  meerschaum  pipe.  "I  shall 
want  it  out  again  in  a  day  or  two,"  he 
remarked  gruffly,  as  he  went  on  his 
way.  Then  a  little  old  woman,  who 
looked  a  thousand  at  least,  presented 
with  a  thin,  trembling  hand  a  silver 
Crucifix.  She  watched  with  undis- 
guised anxiety  the  faces  of  the  valuers 
as  they  examined  it,  and  heaved  a  sigh 
of  relief  when  she  head  how  much  they 
were  willing  to  give  her.  A  smartly 
dressed  young  person— a  lady's  maid 
one  could  see  at  a  glance— was  the  next 
to  come  forward,  and  her  pledge  was  a 
diamond  ring  of  considerable  value. 
She  made  some  whispered  communica- 
tion to  the  valuer  as  she  handed  it  to 
him;  she  was  acting,  it  seems,  for  her 
mistress.  The  whole  morning  long  the 
office  was  thronged  with  clients,  for 
they  who  are  in  want  of  money  are  al- 
ways legion.  A  poorly  clad,  middle- 
aged  woman,  who  looked  too  tired  to 
live,  slipped  through  the  window  a 
baby's  coral.  It  was  rolded  neatly  in 
cotton  wool,  and  she  gave  it  a  kiss  be- 
fore she  let  it  go.  The  valuers  seemed 
in  doubt  at  first  about  accepting  this 
pledge,  it  was  such  a  poor  little  thing; 
but  they  ended  by  certifying  that  it 
was  enough  security  for  one  gulden. 
Once  the  rustle  of  silk  was  heard,  and 
there  appeared  at  the  window  a  lady 
whom  the  officials  seemed  to  recognize, 
in  spite  of  her  thick  black  veil.  Per- 
haps they  knew  her  by  her  voice,  which 
was  singularly  low  and  sweet.  She  had 
brought  with  her  a  beautifully- wrought 
Indian  necklace,  and  was  anxious  to 
raise  on  it  the  very  largest  sum  possi- 
ble. A  poor  old  woman  burst  into  tears 
when  she  heard  that  her  three  little 
spoons  were  worth  only  five  florins; 
while  a  girl— she  was  hardly  out  of  her 
teens— who  was  told  that  her  silver 
thimble  was  of  no  value  at  all,  broke 
down  completely.  As  she  turned  away, 
a  man  advanced  with  quite  a  jaunty  air, 
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and  asked  for  a  loan  on  a  much-be- 
battered  old  watch.  The  thing  was  of 
no  use  to  him  whatever,  he  announced; 
and  that  was  why  he  was  pawning  it, 
not  because  he  wanted  the  money.  He 
treated  the  whole  proceeding  as  a  joke, 
yet  his  hand  trembled  as  he  clutched 
the  vouchers,  and  there  was  something 
in  his  face  that  made  one  think  of  a 
wolf.  This  institution  is  a  depressing 
resort,  it  must  be  confessed. 

The  Emperor  Josef  I.  certainly  de- 
serves to  rank  as  a  benefactor  of  his 
kind,  if  for  nothing  but  the  fact  that  he 
founded  the  Imperial  Pawn  Office. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  but  some  man  or 
other  finds  there  the  means  wherewith 
to  ward  off  the  ruin  that  threatens  him. 
Edith  Sellebs. 


Translated  for  The  Living  Age. 
A  GREAT  CATCH. 

Covered  with  glory  and  with  many 
wounds,  but  without  a  penny  in  his 
pocket— something  that  often  happens 
to  heroes— the  noble  Baron  of  Mequi- 
nenza  returned  one  day  to  his  dis- 
mantled castle  to  eat  in  peace  the  poor 
garlwnzas1  entailed  with  his  title. 

Two  words  about  the  warrior  bold  and 
two  more  about  his  den. 

Don  Jaime  de  Mequinenza,  baron  of 
the  same  name,  a  captain  who  had 
fought  in  the  interests  of  Louis  XIV., 
was,  at  this  time,  a  man  of  thirty-five 
years,  tall,  handsome,  brave  and  very 
enterprising,  not  fond  of  letters  but  ex- 
tremely fond  of  a  quiet  chat  with  the 
pretty  village  maidens.  Add  to  all  this 
that  he  was  an  orphan,  an  only  child, 
and  a  bachelor,  and  the  reader  may 
form  an  idea  of  our  Aragonese  hidalgo. 
As  for  the  castle,  it  was  his  living 
image,  except  in  strength,  for  solitude, 
poverty  and  loftiness.  It  was  half 
built,  half  hewn  from  a  rock  which  was 
lapped  by  the  waves  of  the  river  Eber, 
on  one  side,  and  protected  on  the  other 
by  a  lofty  mountain  whose  summit 
towered  high  in  the  clouds. 

At  the  foot  of  this  cliff,  there  were  a 

i  A  kind  of  pea. 


dozen  or  so  of  little  huts  inhabited  by 
the  vassals  of  the  baron  and  by  the 
laborers  of  the  four  vineyards  which 
constituted  his  estate.  From  the  village 
to  the  castle,  one  climbed  by  many  a 
steep  acclivity  which  terminated  in  a 
moat  with  a  drawbridge.  This  moat 
was  filled  with  water  which  came  from 
a  branch  of  the  Eber  half  a  league  to 
the  north  of  the  fortress;  a  brook,  grow- 
ing deeper  as  it  ran  and  turning  into  a 
noisy  torrent  as  it  plunged  into  a  wide- 
spreading  river. 

Built  also  upon  an  inaccessible  flank 
of  the  mountain,  separated  from  the 
castle  by  this  torrent  of  water,  and  like 
the  castle  itself,  perched  over  the  Eber, 
there  was  another  rock,  much  smaller, 
crowned  by  a  cabin  and  a  little  garden, 
built  there  by  the  daring  hand  of  man. 

A  wide  walnut  plank  served  as  a 
bridge  between  castle  and;  cabin,  so 
that,  if  it  were  impossible  to  reach  the 
first,  the  drawbridge  being  removed,  it 
was  also  impossible  to  reach  the  second, 
the  plank  being  taken  up. 

We  have  already  said  that  Don  Jaime 
Mequinenza  lived  on  the  feudal  rock, 
but  we  have  not  said  that  a  fisher  of  eels 
lived  upon  the  feudatory  rock,  and, 
moreover,  the  man  was  becoming  rich, 
thanks  to  his  daring  thought  of  placing 
his  home  in  that  lonely,  exposed  place. 

Damian,  as  the  fisherman  was  called, 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  fastening  to 
the  little  bridge  two  huge  nets  which 
formed  bags.  The  cascade  foamed  and 
bubbled  behind  them  and  served  as  a 
sort  of  bulwark  against  the  force  of  the 
waters.  By  this  artifice,  all  the  eels 
having  gone  out  of  their  way;  were 
obliged  to  make  this  Jump  to  return  to 
the  Ebro,  their  cradle,  and  thereupon 
found  themselves  imprisoned  in  Da- 
mian's  nets.  By  catching  the  fish  in 
this  easy  way,  he  was  able  to  undersell 
all  the  other  fishermen.  Now  that  we 
know  the  scene  of  our  story  let  us  pass 
on  to  other  investigations. 

We  have  said  that  Damian  was  grow- 
ing rich  with  such  heavy  nets,  but  we 
have  forgotten  to  say  that  Damian,  like 
many  another  man,  had  been  stupid 
enough  to  marry  a  very  pretty  girl  who 
was  fond  of  dress  and  was  a  natural 
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coquette.  Carmela,  that  sweet  varia- 
tion of  Carmen!  (He  called  her  Car- 
melita)  was  a  rustic  daughter  of  the 
little  Tillage.  She  did  not  know  how  to 
read  nor  did  she  care  one  Jot,  but  she 
would  have  tempted  St  Anthony  him- 
self if  that  worthy  anchorite  had  not 
been  aided  by  the  grace  of  Heaven— and 
she  had  the  grace  of  el  Diablo. 

She  was  a  blonde,  as  generally  hap- 
pens in  such  cases— petite,  slender  and 
graceful  as  a  fawn.  What  a  throat! 
What  shoulders!  What  a  pretty  head! 
How  gracefully  she  walked!  Her  com- 
plexion was  as  white  as  snow,  as  rosy 
as  an  afternoon  in  MayNand  as  fresh  as 
the  pure  air  of  those  mountain  heights. 
She  had  a  droop  of  the  mouth  that 
would  have  inspired  a  poet.  Ay!  Car- 
men, Carmela,  Carmelita!  what  could 
poor  Damian  do  but  adore  thee  and  hide 
thee  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  where 
thou  wast  defended  from  the  world  by 
a  feudal  castle,  where  no  one  could  visit « 
thee  by  day  without  being  seen  by  all 
the  village,  nor  walk  around  thy  cabin 
by  night,  except  five  hundred  feet  be- 
low it. 

But,  like  many  other  women  of  equal 
merit,  Carmela  dressed  for  her  own 
pleasure  when  she  could  not  arouse 
the  admiration  of  her  neighbors,  so 
that,  in  spite  of  living  alone  and  not 
being  seen  by  any  one,  except  on  the 
few  nights  her  husband  was  at  home, 
she  spent  a  good  part  of  the  money 
gained  by  selling  eels,  in  aprons, 
basques,  earrings,  and  other  things 
which  poor  Damian  never  noticed,  al- 
though the  rogue  wore  them  before  his 
very  eyes. 

Impressed,  perhaps,  by  her  lofty  sta- 
tion in  the  world,  Carmela  adorned  her- 
self every  day  as  if  for  a  ball,  then  she 
seated  herself  at  the  door  of  the  cabin. 
There  the  birds  gazed  upon  her,  the 
flowers  and  the  heavens,  but  nothing 
more.  However,  she  quietly  awaited 
the  hour  of  her  destiny.  The  castle,  the 
only  dwelling  near  the  cabin,  was  com- 
pletely deserted  (we  refer  to  the  state 
of  things  before  the  return  of  Don 
Jaime  de  Mequinenza),  and  from  the 
valley  the  fisherman's  wife  looked  like 
a  huge,  brignt  colored  flower,  clinging  to 


the  side  of  the  abyss.  Therefore,  the 
admirer  for  whom  Carmela  longed  so 
ardently  could  only  come  through  the 
air,  that  is,  supposing  always  that  she 
wished  to  have  an  admirer. 

"Then  Carmela  did  not  love  her  hus- 
band!" some  one  exclaims. 

How  do  I  know?  I  can  only  say  that 
she  was  very  pretty  and  that  she  lived 
alone,  for  Damian  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  selling  eels  in  the  mar- 
kets. Moreover,  he  had  forbidden  her 
to  go  down  to  the  village  during  his 
absence,  and  she  obeyed  her  husband 
implicitly— the  Church  demands  it— 
and  the  dainty  sefiora  did  not  care  for 
the  rustic,  uncouth  countrymen.  But 
you  will  say  that  Damian  was  also  a 
rustic,  uncouth  countryman,  and  there- 
fore I  intend  to  say  that  Carmela  did 
not  care  for  him.  Well  then,  she  did 
not  care  for  him.  Why  should  she  care 
for  a  rough,  badly  dressed  man,  with 
hardened,  calloused  hands,  sunburnt, 
weatherbeaten  and  smelling  of  fish  at 
a  yard's  distance,  while  she  was  so 
dainty,  so  elegant,  and  as  presumptious 
as  a  Madrilena.1  It  is  true  that  if  the 
poor  fisherman  paid  little  attention  to 
his  personal  appearance,  his  beautiful 
wife  paid  a  great  deal  to  hers.  It  is  also 
true  that  if  the  husband  had  toiled  less, 
in  order  to  care  for  his  hands,  the  wife 
would  have  had  to  work  more,  thus  los- 
ing the  delicacy  of  hers.  It  is  true  that 
with  the  fish  with  its  disagreeable  odor, 
the  sweet  smelling  soap  is  bought,  but 
what  woman  cares  to  reflect,  especially 
a  woman  of  nineteen  years,  as  pretty, 
light  and  graceful  as  the  seven  colors 
of  the  rainbow? 

Ah,  gratitude  is  a  sentiment  little 
welcomed  by  a  person  infatuated  with 
herself,  and  justice  is  an  idea  too  se- 
rious for  a  girl  who  laughs  by  herself, 
and  Carmela  liked  to  laugh  by  herself 
in  front  of  the  glass.  This  all  signifies 
that  the  fisherman's  beautiful  wife  had 
fallen  in  love  with  Don  Jaime  de 
Mequinenza  from  the  time  it  was  noised 
about  in  the  village  that  this  gentleman 
had  returned,  victorious,  to  his  ances- 
tral castle.  Don  Jaime  had  indeed  re- 
turned, and  as  he  already  loved  her  en 

*  Native  of  Madrid. 
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especie,  as  a  great  scholar  once  put  it,  he 
had  only  to  see  her  to  adore  her. 

Damian,  in  the  mean  while  fished  for 
eels.  Nevertheless,  ever  since  the  re- 
turn of  the  baron,  a  vague  uneasiness 
had  awakened  in  the  soul  of  the  jeal- 
ous husband.  Although  for  many  years 
there  had  been  implanted  in  his  heart 
a  deep  respect  for  the  lord  of  the  castle, 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  Don 
Jaime  was  a  gallant  gentleman  and  that 
Carmela  was  very  pretty.  Moreover, 
from  the  castle  to  the  cabin  it  was  not 
so  far  as  from  the  cabin  to  the  village, 
especially  if  one  considered  the  walnut 
bridge. 

So  it  happened  that  Damian,  pretend- 
ing to  have  rheumatism  in  his  foot  had 
hired  a  boy  to  sell  the  fish  and  scarcely 
left  the  cabin. 

Don  Jaime  and  Carmela  were  already 
tired  of  telegrams,  as  they  say  to-day, 
and  were  madly  in  love  with  each  other , 
—something  sure  to  happen  between 
two  who  look  at  each  other  and  cannot 
speak.  Platonism  had  become  insup- 
portable, the  distance  immense  and  the 
bridge  passable.  They  waited  with 
anxiety  for  Damian's  first  trip  to  mar- 
ket, in  order  to  have  an  interview  alone. 
All  this  had  been  arranged  by  signs  and 
a  divination. 

It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon  in  May. 
Husband  and  wife  were  seated  at  the 
door  of  their  cabin  watching  the  sunset 
That  sun  which  was  sinking  behind  the 
horizon,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  is  the 
same  sun  that  we  see  to-day.  That 
afternoon  it  sank  behind  the  mountains 
with  as  much  solemnity  and  majesty  as 
if  it  never  intended  to  rise  again.  It 
was  one  of  those  sublime  moments  in 
which  it  seems  as  if  time  itself  had 
stopped.  One  of  those  fetes  of  nature 
not  handed  down  to  history,  one  of 
those  radiant  and  glorious  days  in 
which  it  seems  as  if  the  world  had 
reached  the  height  of  her  beauty  and 
that  all  past  time  had  been  a  period  of 
adolescence,  just  as  aU  future  time  would 
be  a  descent,  a  painless  old  age  which 
would  end  in  nothing.  It  was  that 
melancholy  hour  in  which  the  soul  takes 
part  in  the  tragedy  of  the  death  of  a  day, 
as  if  it  were  a  new  spectacle,  never  to 


be  repeated— the  hour  in  which  we  re- 
member the  beings  we  have  known  and 
loved  and  who  have  passed  from  us, 
and  we  feel  ashamed  of  living  a  life 
they  have  left. 

Carmela  and  Damian  gazed  at  the 
setting  sun  whose  last  rays  tinged  the 
sky  with  a  sort  of  prophetic  light,  in 
which  their  perturbed  spirits  might  be 
said  to  be  reflected.  Uncultivated  and 
rough  as  they  were  by  nature,  both  felt, 
at  that  moment,  perhaps  on  account  of 
the  agitation  in  their  souls,  that  the 
setting  sun  of  that  day  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  with  the  indifference  of  other 
days,  that  this  was  for  them  a  critical 
and  predestined  hour,  an  hour  of  mys- 
tery and  fatality.  Perhaps  for  this 
same  reason,  their  limited  natures  did 
not  permit  them  to  give  account  of  what 
they  felt  nor  to  analyze  the  unformed 
images  of  life  and  death,  of  foreboded 
pains,  which  seemed  to  be  piled  up  in 
the  East  as  the  sun  sank  to  rest.  Great 
was  the  terror  of  these  guilty  ones  who 
kept  silence,  fearing  to  reveal  their 
secrets.  They  did  not  look  at  one  an- 
other, nor  wonder  at  this  reciprocal 
reserve. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  certain 
tragic  moments  that  a  power  is  awak- 
ened in  us,  more  clear  than  the  intel- 
ligence itself  and  utterly  independent 
of  the  will;  and  this  faculty,  conceived 
and  executed  by  itself  alone,  had 
established  already,  between  the  wife 
who  intended  breaking  her  marriage 
vows  and  the  jealous  husband  who  was 
planning  an  assassination,  a  sort  of  in- 
tuition which  served  as  a  tacit  agree- 
ment, or  unpremeditated  complicity 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  should 
be  astonished  at  a  silence  so  long  and 
unjustified  at  first 

When  the  sun  had  disappeared  from 
sight,  both  breathed  more  freely  as  if 
they  had  finished  a  task  of  many  hours. 
The  contract  was  signed.  The  resolu- 
tion of  the  two  was  as  irrevocable  as 
the  death  of  that  day. 

They  finally  looked  at  each  other 
without  fear  or  reserve.  Damian  did 
more.  He  raised  his  eyes  to  the  castle 
and  saluted  the  sefior  baron  who  was 
looking  fixedly  at  Carmelita,  who,  in- 
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turn,  bowed  to  the  gentleman  with  per- 
fect frankness. 

Damian  had  been  watching  her.  He 
stretched  his  rheumatic  foot  and  ex- 
claimed, smiling:— 

"Well,  I  believe  I'm  all  right  again* 
I'll  take  a  turn  through  the  Tillage.  I 
shall  spend  the  night  there  to  see  if  I 
can  make  a  few  reals.  I  shall  return  to- 
morrow early  to  pick  up  the  fish  that 
fall  in  the  nets  to-night.  Eh,  Oarmellta! 
Good-bye." 

"Good-bye,  Damian,"  said  Carmela 
mechanically. 

Never  before  had  husband  and  wife 
taken  leave  of  each  other  in  this  man- 
ner.   But  they  did  not  notice  it. 

Damian  took  his  hat  and  a  stick, 
crossed  the  walnut  bridge  and  clam- 
bered down  the  moat  in  search  of  the 
path  which  led  to  the  village.  The  sun 
still  gilded  the  peak  of  a  distant  moun- 
tain. 

Eight  hours  later  the  sun  had  re- 
turned to  the  door  of  the  cabin.  All  the 
sadness  and  solemnity  with  which  it 
had  set  the  day  before  had  been  pure 
farce.  Here  it  was  again,  more  cheerful 
than  ever,  red  as  fire,  climbing  along  the 
heavens,  as  timidly  as  if  it  were  the 
first  time  the  journey  had  ever  been 
made,  and  scattering  life  and  exultation 
wherever  its  warm  rays  penetrated. 
Tne  waters  sparkled,  the  hens  cackled. 
The  mists  of  the  Ebro  were  dispelled 
as  if  by  enchantment.  Even  laziest 
birds  were  stretching  their  wings.  The 
cattle  lowed  and  the  shepherds  gaily 
sang  from  the  depths  of  the  valleys. 

It  was,  then,  the  same  sun,  which 
during  the  eight  hours  of  its  absence, 
had  struck  twelve  in  America,  served 
as  a  god  to  the  idolaters  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  Illumined  several  marriages  in 
China,  toasted  the  natives  of  Hindostan, 
and  was  coming  now,  filled  with 
curiosity  to  know  what  had  happened 
to  the  two  peasants  of  lofty  Aragon  who 
were  left  seated  at  the  door  of  their 
cabin  the  afternoon  before. 
As  regards  Damian,  we  can  say  that 

he  also  was  more  content  that  morn- 
ing than  the  afternoon  before,  if  we  can 
judge  by  the  lively  and  cheerful  manner 

in  which  he  climbed  the  ramparts  of  the 
castle,    followed    by    other    fishermen 


shouting   joyfully   the    latest   popular 
song. 

They  reached  the  drawbridge,  which 
was  already  raised,  crossed  the  fortress 
where  all  was  silent,  and  came  to  the 
little  grass  plot  in  front  of  Damian' s 
cabin. 

"How  the  cascade  roars,"  said  one 
of  the  fishermen. 

"Why,  Where's  the  little  bridge?" 
asked  Damian.  "It's  true!  Look,  look, 
the  two  ends  have  given  way!  It  must 
have  sunk!" 

"What  could  have  happened!  Such  a 
broad  heavy  walnut  plank." 

"I  shall  have  to  buy  another  to-day!" 
answered  Damian  Indifferently.  "Now, 
then,  boys,  help  me  pull  up  these  nets 
before  it  grows  any  later." 

Resuming  their  interrupted  song,  the 
men  began  to  pull  at  the  ropes. 

"Diablo!  how  heavy  it  is,"  exclaimed 
a  fisherman.  "Oh,  you  have  made  a 
great  catch!" 

"At  least  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,"  said  a  second  man. 

"Good  catch,  eh!"  called  out  Da- 
mian loudly. 

"You're      right,"      added      another. 
"You've  caught  your  walnut  bridge." 
Damian  smiled. 

"If  you  say  that  your  net  is  heavy," 
cried  out  another  fisherman,  who  was 
pulling  the  second  net,  "this  one  isn't 
behind  it.  It  weighs  at  least  three  hun- 
dred pounds!" 

"A  good  pair  of  rocks  have  gone  into 
those  nets,"  said  the  first  man  en- 
viously. 

Damian  seemed  startled,  almost  terri- 
fied. 

"What!  both  nets  weigh  the  same!" 
he  murmured.    "It  can't  be." 

Just  then  the  first  net  began  to  ap- 
pear. Within  it  was  indeed  found  the 
walnut  plank,  but  not  entire— the  exact 
half. 

The  little  walnut  bridge  must  have 
been  sawed  through  on  the  previous 
night. 

The  fishermen  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  their  surprise  when  they  drew 
back  suddenly  and  began  to  shout.  To 
these  cries  there  echoed  from  the  cabin 
a  terrible,  a  fearful  scream.  Damian 
appeared  in  the  doorway,  his  hair  in 
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disorder,  his  expression  absolutely 
vacant,  laughing  like  a  fury  escaped 
from  the  infernal  regions. 

The  fishermen  had  found  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  net  the  corpse  of  Don  Jaime. 

Damian  had  found  his  cabin  deserted 
and  Carmen's  bed  untouched. 

Was  Carmelita  in  the  other  net?  with 
the  other  half  of  the  walnut  plank? 

"She  also!  I  did  not  count  upon  so 
many,  did  not  want  that!  I  wished  to 
save  her  for  myself,  although  she  was 


bad!  She  also!  My  Carmen!  Ah,  a 
good  catch!"  screamed  Damian  between 
savage  bursts  of  laughter  and  with  all 
the  strength  of  his  lungs. 

He  ran  and  shut  himself  in  the  cabin. 
When  the  officer  entered  to  arrest  him, 
he  found  that  he  was  armed  with  a  saw 
cutting  his  right  hand  and  screaming 
with  fearful  glee:— 

"A  good  catch,  a  good  catch!" 
From  the  Spanish  of  Pedro  Antonio  de  Alarorfn, 

by  Jean  Raymond  Bidwell. 


A  Quaint  Spectacle  at  Westminster.— 
The  House  of  Lords  presents  a  very 
quaint  appearance  during  the  hearing  of 
the  important  trade-union  appeal,  Allen 
vs.  Flood,  in  which  for  the  first  time  in 
seventeen  years  the  judges  of  the  High 
Court  have  been  summoned  to  give 
their  opinion  and  advice.  Eight  of  their 
lordships,  in  full-bottomed  wigs  and 
their  robes  of  state,  almost  sitting  upon 
one  another's  laps,  are  seated  at  a  small 
table,  between  the  lord  chancellor  and 
the  narrow  space  reserved  for  the  bar, 
on  two  settees  in  shape  resembling  the 
Woolsack.  Their  mouths  are  closed, 
and  the  most  loquacious  of  them  may 
not  so  much  as  put  a  question  to  the 
learned  counsel  engaged  in  the  case, 
while  the  law  lords,  seated  in  plain 
clothes  on  the  barons'  benches  behind 
them,  are  keeping  up  a  running  fire  of 
critical  comment.  There  is  no  provision 
for  the  usual  voluminous  note-taking, 
and  at  most  they  exchange  a  few  re- 
marks in  undertones  among  themselves. 
To  the  judicial  mind,  accustomed  to  be 
supreme  within  its  own  domain,  it 
must  be  something  of  a  trial  to  play 
second  fiddle,  or,  rather,  to  play  no 
fiddle  at  all,  but  merely  to  be  called  in  to 
say  whether  the  strings  are  in  tune. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments 
their  lordships  will  be  invited  to  express 
their  opinion  upon  the  points  submitted 
to  them,  but  they  have  no  effective  vote 
or  voice  in  the  matter.  The  judge* 
summoned  to  attend  are  Justices  Haw- 
kins, Mathew,  Cave,  Wills,  Grantham, 
Lawrence,  Wright,  and  Mr.  Justice 
North  of  the  Chancery  Division,  who 
would  hardly  be  recognized  in  his  scar- 
let and  ermine  by  the  practitioners  and 
litigants  in  his  sober-suited  court. 
There  are  nine  law  lords  present,  in- 
cluding the  lord  chancellors  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  an  unequal  num- 
ber, in  order  to  ensure  a  majority  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  Yesterday  morning 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester  in  his  robes, 
looking  rather  like  the  proverbial  fish 
out  of  water,  occupied  a  seat  during  the 
hearing  behind  his  lay  brethren. 
Ushers  in  sombre  black,  with  rosettes 
and  silk  stockings,  flit  noiselessly  to  and 
fro  at  the  bidding  of  the  lord  chancellor. 
As  it  is  not  perhaps  generally  known 
that  any  member  of  the  public  has  a 
right  to  enter  the  House  of  Lords  when 
it  is  sitting  as  a  court  of  justice,  the 
spectators  are  few.— Westminster  Ga- 
zette. 
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From  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 
ASHER  DILL'S  STOKE. 

I  have  said  that  the  office  in  the  tav- 
ern is  the  pleasantest  place  in  the  til- 
lage, but  some  people  might  prefer  the 
store  kept  by  Asher  Dill.  The  main 
part  of  the  store  is  an  oblong  room, 
with  a  ceiling  so  low  that  a  tall  man 
could  easily  touch  it  with  his  hand,  and 
so  black  with  smoke  that  it  has  ceased 
to  look  spotted  or  dirty.  On  one  side  of 
the  room  and  near  the  door  there  are 
shelves  and  drawers,  with  a  small 
counter  in  front  of  them,  for  drugs;  on 
the  other  side  of  the  room  there  is  a 
long  counter  for  the  display  of  dry- 
goods,  hats,  boots  and  shoes,  and  other 
articles.  In  the  rear  is  the  grocery  de- 
partment, and  in  corners  here  and  there 
are  stacked  farm  implements,  such  as 
rakes,  forks,  scythes,  and  spades.  In 
the  centre  of  the  room  is  a  big  stove, 
around  which,  almost  every  evening 
throughout  the  year,  are  gathered  the 
more  sociable  men  of  the  village. 
Some  are  seated  on  a  low  bench  placed 
near  the  stove  for  their  accommodation^ 
—a  bench  so  whittled  by  generations  of 
pocket-knives  as  to  have  lost  all  sem- 
blance of  its  original  form;  others  sit 
on  the  counters  or  on  barrels;  and  there 
are  always  a  few  restless  spirits  who 
lean  against  whatever  is  convenient 
for  that  purpose,  with  their  hands  In 
their  pockets.  If  anybody  becomes 
hungry,  be  rambles  over  to  the  back 
part  of  the  store,  where,  upon  a  big 
table,  and  indescribably  surrounded  by 
nails,  seeds,  door-knobs,  balls  of  twine, 
axe-heads,  rubber  boots,  currycombs, 
and  other  articles,  is  sure  to  be  found 
a  huge  round  of  cheese  protected  by  a 
fly-screen.  Then  there  are  crackers 
handy  in  barrels  or  boxes,  and  of 
course  dried  apples  in  plenty,  so  that  a 
fair  meal  can  be  had  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice.   Payment  is  made  or  not  made,  or 
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offered,  or  pretended  to  be  offered,  ac- 
cording to  the  relations  subsisting  be- 
tween the  consumer  and  Asher  at  the 
time. 

But  even  upon  this  cheerful  scene, 
when,  on  a  winter's  night,  the  birch 
wood  crackles  gayly  in  the  stove,  when 
the  lamplight  is  reflected  by  the  highly 
polished  old  red  counters,  when  jests 
and  quips  go  round,  there  comes  now 
and  then  a  touch  of  tragedy.  At  one 
side  and  in  front  of  the  store  there  is, 
as  I  have  said,  a  drug  department.  The 
door  opens  softly,  and  Jake  Herring 
enters.  He  has  driven  down  from  his 
poverty-stricken  home  on  the  mountain 
side  to  get  medicine  for  his  wife,  who, 
as  we  all  know,  is  dying  at  last,  after 
years  of  privation,  and  sickness.  Jake 
shuffles  up  to  the  counter  with  that  apol- 
ogetic air  which  is  natural  to  a  man 
who  has  made  a  failure  of  life.  The 
frost  hangs  from  his  ragged  beard,  and 
his  hollow  eyes  are  bloodshot  with  the 
cold.  There  is  not  much  sympathy  out- 
wardly expressed  for  him,— we  are  not 
effusive  people  in  our  corner  of  New 
England,— but  still  a  civil  inquiry  is 
made  as  to  the  health  of  his  "woman." 
Asher  compounds  the  medicine  which 
the  doctor  knows,  which  Jake  knows, 
which  the  dying  woman  herself  knows, 
will  be  of  none  effect,  but  which  never- 
theless must  in  decency  be  adminis- 
tered, since  it  is  all  that  human  skill 
can  provide  as  a  defence  against  the 
great  enemy.  As  the  medicine  is 
handed  to  him,  poor  Jake  mutters  some- 
thing about  not  having  the  cash  in  his 
pocket  just  theti  to  pay  for  it;  but  Asher 
cheerfully  replies,  "That's  all  right." 

Asher  is  a  shrewd  man  at  a  bargain, 
but  he  has  a  heart  in  his  bosom.  He 
furnishes  the  medicine,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  he  will  furnish  the  coffin,  knowing 
that  Jake  will  never  be.  able  to  pay  for 
it,  and  that  he  may  or  may  not  get  the 
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money  out  of  the  selectmen.  Jake,  tak- 
ing the  bottle,  leaves  the  store,  and  pres- 
ently the  sound  of  his  sleigh-bells  is 
borne  on  the  frosty  air  as  he  urges  for- 
ward his  old  lame  horse.  Asher  goes 
back  to  his  books,— which  he  always 
posts  at  night,  for  lie  takes  little  part  in 
the  conversation  around  him,— but  he 
makes  no  charge  for  the  medicine. 
Perhaps  that  small  account,  with  some 
others,  will  be  balanced  in  those  ce- 
lestial books  which,  we  hope  or  fear, 
are  kept  for  the  final  reckoning  with 
mankind. 

This  incident  gives  the  conversation  a 
new  turn,  and  strange  stories  are  told 
about  Jake  Herring's  housekeeping  and 
general  shiftlessness.  It  is  recalled 
how,  before  he  built  the  lean-to  which 
now  serves  for  a  barn,  his  old  black 
mare  was  kept,  in  cold  weather,  in  the 
same  house  with  the  family,  and  how 
on  one  occasion  Jake  complained  that 
their  dinner  had  been  spoiled  because 
"old  Raven  whisked  her  tail  through 
the  gravy."  "They  say,"  narrates  Foss 
Jones,  "that  when  the  doctor  went,  last 
week,  to  see  Almiry  [Jake's  wife],  he 
found  a  bushel  of  potatoes  in  the  bed 
with  her.  It  was  the  only  place  they 
had  to  keep  them  from  freezing." 

Nobody  starves  to  death  in  our  vil- 
lage, but  some  of  the  mountain  folk, 
who  live  far  away  on  by-roads,  in 
places  which  are  often  inaccessible  in 
winter,  are  very  poor,  ill  nourished  and 
ill-clothed.  However,  the  prevailing 
tone  in  Asher  Dill's  store  and  in  the 
village  generally  is  a  humorous  one,— a 
tone  of  irony  and  of  good-natured  sar- 
casm. Almost  everybody  cultivates  a 
fine  sense  of  humor;  in  fact,  to  be  hu- 
morous, and  especially  to  be  good  at 
repartee,  is  the  one  intellectual  ambi- 
tion of  the  community.  We  do  not 
care  much  for  learning  of  any  sort. 
Our  letters— which  we  put  off  writing 
till  about  six  months  after  they  are  due 
—do  not  excel  in  grammar  or  in  pen- 
manship. And  it  is  really  astonishing, 
even  to  ourselves,  how  little  we  care 
for  what  goes  on  In  the  outside  world. 
We  read  the  papers  with  only  a  languid 
interest,  being  more  concerned  about 
the  trivial  events  in  the  next  town,  duly 


chronicled  in  the  county  paper,  than 
we  are  about  what  is  said  or  done  in 
Washington,  in  London,  or  In  Paris. 
But  the  sense  of  humor  is  developed 
among  us  in  childhood,  and  is  never  lost, 
even  in  moments  of  difficulty  or  of  dan- 
ger. Last  Fourth  of  July,  a  desperate 
character  who  lives  on  a  mountain  road 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  drove  into 
the  village  in  a  little  rickety  cart,  wav- 
ing over  his  head  a  woman's  brouen 
and  battered  sunshade,  which  he  had 
picked  up  somewhere.  He  was  very 
drunk,  and  before  long  the  cart  was 
upset  His  horse,  a  half-broken  colt, 
kicked  and  plunged,  and  tried  to  run 
away.  The  fellow  pluckily  clung  to  the 
reins,  and  was  dragged  about  on  the 
ground  hither  and  thither,  being  finally 
extricated  from  the  ruins  of  his  cart. 
But  through  it  all  he  kept  the  sunshade 
in  his  hand.  "I  don't  care  anything 
about  myself,"  he  said,  as  he  was  as- 
sisted to  his  feet,  the  blood  streaming 
from  his  face,  "nor  about  the  hoss,  nor 
about  the  cart,  but  I  wuz  determined  to 
save  this  beautiful  parasol." 

To  discuss  why  this  humorous  spirit 
should  be  the  prevailing  spirit  in  an 
Anglo-Saxon  community  of  Puritan  de- 
scent would  be  a  difficult  though  pleas- 
ant task;  but  I  must  content  myself 
here  witfi  the  obvious  remark  that  it 
could  not  exist  except  in  connection 
with  an  ample  background  of  leisure. 
Our  village— and  perhaps  this  cardinal 
fact  ought  to  have  been  stated  at  the 
outset— enjoys  a  blessed  immunity 
from  railroads.  The  nearest  station  is 
ten  miles  off;  and  the  mails  come  by  a 
stage  which  arrives  any  where  between 
seven  P.M.  and  midnight,— except  on 
some  nights  in  winter  when  it  does  not 
arrive  at  all,  being  prevented  by  snow- 
storms. This  isolation  helps  to  keep 
out  the  feverish  spirit  which  troubles 
most  American  communities.  There  is 
very  little  ambition  of  any  sort  among 
us;  and  the  modern  principle  that  every 
man  ought  to  labor  every  day,  and 
through  the  whole  of  every  day,  finds 
no  acceptance  whatever  in  our  corner 
of  New  England.  There  is  no  man  in 
the  community  so  poor  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  take  a  day  off  for  partridge- 
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shooting,  for  visiting,  or  even  for  rest- 
ing. If  a  farmer  feels  inclined  to  sus- 
pend haying  in  the  middle  of  a  week  in 
order  that  he  may  go  trout-fishing,  he 
does  so  without  loss  of  self-respect  or 
of  credit;  he  can  get  trusted  at  the 
store  just  the  same.  If  one  goes  to  the 
mill  or  to  the  blacksmith  shop,  he  does 
not  feel  bound,  when  his  errand  has 
been  done,  to  hurry  home;  he  is  at  lib- 
erty to  sit  down  in  the  sun  and  whittle 
a  stick  in  whatever  company  may  be  at 
hand.  In  short,  we  prefer  to  take  such 
amusement  as  we  can  get,  day  by  day, 
rather  than  to  expend  all  our  efforts  in 
merely  striving  to  better  our  material 
condition. 

From  "A  Remote  Village."  By  Philip  Morgan. 


From  St.  Nicholas. 
GENERAL  GRANT'S  RIDE. 

When,  about  seven  o'clock  of  that 
calm  August  evening,  the  presidential 
party  stepped  out  of  the  Sinclair  House, 
General  Grant's  trained  eye,  sweeping 
over  the  team  with  the  glance  of  a  con- 
noisseur, at  once  recognized  its  excel- 
lence. Walking  quickly  to  the  driver's 
side,  he  said  to  Cox,  "If  you  have  no 
objections,  I  will  get  up  there  with 
you."  "It  is  pretty  rough  riding  up 
here,  general,"  was  the  reply.  "I  can 
stand  it  if  you  can,"  said  Grant,  as  he 
climbed  to  the  place  and  settled  him- 
self. The  president  was  dressed  in 
high  silk  hat,  black  suit,  and  a  long 
linen  duster  covering  as  much  of  his 
clothing  as  possible.  The  others  of  the 
party  adjusted  themselves  in  the  big, 
heavy  wagon  according  to  their  ideas 
of  comfort,  and  all  was  ready.  Sixteen 
people  were  in  that  vehicle,  including 
Mr.  Cox. 

The  driver  tightened  the  reins  with  a 
"whist!"  and  with  a  spring,  in  perfect 
unison,  the  noble  animals  were  off  for 
the  Profile.  The  telegraph  operator  at 
the  St.  Clair  sat  with  his  finger  on  the 
key,  looking  out  of  the  window  and 
watching  for  the  moment  of  the  start. 
A  message  at  once  flashed  over  the 
wire  to  the  Profile  House,  saying  that 


they  had  gone,. and  the  time  was  noted. 
It  was  precisely  seven  o'clock. 

At  the  Profile  a  large  company  had 
gathered  in  the  office,  waiting  for  the 
arrival.  Among  them  were  several 
stage  drivers,  who  with  becoming 
gravity  gave  various  opinions,  as  sages 
and  oracles  of  profundity  in  road 
knowledge,  and  fully  discussed  the 
situation.  It  was  known  that  Cox  in- 
tended to  break  all  records  if  he  could; 
but  it  was  the  unanimous  expression  of 
the  drivers,  knowing  every  foot  of  the 
road  as  they  did,  that  "Ed"  could  not 
make  the  drive  in  less  than  two  hours, 
and  a  portion  of  them  thought  he  had 
better  make  it  two  and  a  half,  as  the- 
last  three  miles  were  right  up  into  the- 
mountain,  with  a  steep  grade  all  the 
way  into  Franconia  Notch.  But  that 
he  could  make  the  eleven  miles  in  less 
than  two  hours  was  not  believed  for  a 
moment. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  have  visited' 
this  famous  hotel,  the  Profile,  will  re- 
member Echo  Lake,  and  the  little  can- 
non kept  there  to  wake  the  echoes^ 
This  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  famous 
far  and  near  for  its  echoes  and  their 
many  repetitions,  is  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  hotel,  and  the  presi- 
dential party  had  to  pass  it  to  get  to  the 
house.  It  had  been  arranged  that 
when  they  drove  by,  the  gunner  should 
fire  the  cannon,  to  announce  the  fact  to 
the  house.  At  the  hotel  we  were  dis- 
cussing the  event,  and  passing  the  time 
as  best  we  could,  when— bang!  went  the 
gun.  The  echo-maker  had  spoken. 
We  looked  at  the  clock  hanging  in  the 
office.  It  was  not  believed  it  was  the 
president.  "It  cannot  be!"  "Look  at 
the  time!"  "Some  mistake  has  been 
made!"  Such  were  the  expressions 
heard  on  all  sides. 

The  proprietor  hurried  a  bell-boy  to 
the  lake,  to  ascertain  why  the  gun  was 
fired  before  the  time.  But  it  was  the 
expected  party.  In  what  seemed  an 
incredibly  short  time  we  heard  the 
tramping  of  the  flying  steeds,  and  the 
rattle  of  the  chariot;  and  in  another 
moment  they  swept  around  the  corner 
of  the  house  into  plain  view. 

Never  will  I  forget  the  scene,  as  they 
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swung  into  the  large  circular  space  be* 
fore  the  building.  Ed  Cox  stood  up  on 
the  footboard,  with  teeth  set,  eyes  blaz- 
ing, and  every  rein  drawn  tight  in  his 
hands.  General  Grant  sat  beside  him, 
holding  his  hat  on  with  one  hand,  the 
other  grasping  the  seat.  The  eight 
horses  were  on  the  full  run,  with 
mouths  wide  open,  ears  back  flat  to 
their  heads,  and  nostrils  distended. 
They  were  covered  with  sweat  and 
foam,  yet  all  under  perfect  control  of 
the  magician  on  the  box.  As  they 
made  the  circle  and  drew  up  in  front  of 
the  hotel,  Cox  threw  his  weight  on  the 
brake  and  stopped  at  once.  He  had 
made  the  drive  in  precisely  fifty-eight 
minutes. 

In  the  Century  Magazine  for  Novem- 
ber, 1892,  Mr.  T.  Suffern  Tailer  gave  the 
result  of  a  trial  of  speed  in  modern 
coaching.  This  journey  was  in  France 
over  roads  kept  in  constant  repair  by 
strict  enforcement  of  law,  and  the  trial 
was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  which  implies  that 
every  possible  effort  was  made  to  in- 
sure quick  time.  The  course  was  from 
the  Herald  office  in  Paris  to  Trouville, 
distant  one  hundred  and  forty  miles. 
Horses  stationed  in  advance  were 
changed  thirteen  times,  and  driven,  as 
Mr.  Tailer  himself  shows,  unsparingly. 
Nine  people  were  in  the  party,  and  the 
time  made  was,  for  the  entire  trip,  ten 
hours  and  fifty  minutes,  or  a  little  over 
twelve  miles  an  hour,  including 
changes  over  macadamized  French 
roads,  comparatively  level. 

Contrast  this  showing  of  twelve  miles 
in  sixty  minutes,  with  every  advantage, 
and  that  of  eleven  miles  in  fifty-eight 
minutes,  over  mountain  roads  In  the 
country,  eight  horses  to  be  driven,  with 
sixteen  people  to  carry,  and  the  reader 
can  easily  see  which  is  the  greater  per- 
formance. It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Cox's 
achievement  has  never  been  excelled, 
when  everything  is  considered. 

General  Grant,  as  he  dismounted  from 
his  lofty  perch,  was  a  curious  specta- 
cle. Covered  with  dust  from  head  to 
foot,  he  had  the  appearance  of  a  man 
who  had  been  rolled  in  the  road.  Hat, 
hair,  and  whiskers  had  suffered  alike. 


and  including  his  clothing  he  was  all 
dust  color. 

From  "  General  Grant's  White  Mountain  Bide." 
By  George  B.  Smith. 


From  The  Cosmopolitan. 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  OUTLOOK. 

To  any  one  who  sits  in  the  office  of  a 
college  president,  or  in  the  editorial 
chair  of  an  important  periodical,  or 
among  the  recent  acquisitions  of  a  pub- 
lic library,  there  appears  a  rapid  and 
constant  flow  of  pamphlets,  essays,  re- 
ports and  books  bearing  upon  education 
as  if  it  were  a  subject  new  to  the  pres- 
ent generation.  And  so  it  is.  To  every 
parent,  every  teacher,  every  adminis- 
trator, the  questions  of  mental  training 
are  as  fresh  as  the  young  minds  that  re- 
quire training.  No  matter  what  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Quintilian,  Gerson,  Ascham. 
Comenius,  Leibnitz,  Locke.  Pestalozzl. 
Froebel  have  given  out  as  their  experi- 
ence or  their  edicts— we  all  want  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  from  our  own  point  of 
view,  with  our  traditions,  preferences, 
prejudices,  difficulties,  possibilities  and 
desires.  We  are  willing  to  listen  to 
those  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  to 
secure,  if  we  can,  the  prestige  of  their 
authority  for  our  opinions;  but  what 
we  really  value  is  contemporary  help, 
the  solution  of  our  problems  In  this 
reign  of  democracy,  and  in  sight  of  the 
marvellous  changes  which  science  has 
brought  to  civilization. 

Underlying  all  our  deficiencies,  there 
is  the  want  of  organization  and  corre- 
lation. It  is  not  likely  that  American 
education  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
most  thoughtful  people,  until  It  is  far 
more  systematic  than  it  is  at  present— 
until  the  relations  of  all  grades,  from 
the  kindergartens  to  the  professional 
schools,  are  adjusted  to  one  another  by 
such  a  definite  consensus  as  will  be 
binding  like  the  common  law.  We  lose 
now  a  great  deal  of  time  at  every  trans- 
fer station.  Every  higher  grade  blames 
the  lower  for  not  affording  better  prep- 
aration.   For  example,     not  long    ago 
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when  the  teachers  of  a  celebrated  uni- 
versity set  forth  the  pitiable  English  of 
the  undergraduates  and  threw  the 
blame  on  the  fitting  schools,  they 
passed  the  complaint  on  to  the  gram- 
mar schools;  and  they  to  the  parents; 
so  that  it  really  seemed  as  if  Doctor 
Holmes's  witticism  was  true.  To  be- 
come a  good  scholar,  be  sure  and  have 
good  grandparents. 

Comparing  American  youth  with 
those  of  foreign  countries,  the  most 
competent  judges  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Americans  have  lost  two  or 
three  years  of  time  in  their  educational 
careers.  When  we  seek  after  remedies, 
there  are  two  ways  of  approaching  the 
problem.  One  is  from  the  institutional 
point  of  view,  the  other  from  that  of 
the  individual.  Both  processes  are 
good—but  sometimes  more  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  one  than  to  the 
other.  During  recent  years— almost  of 
necessity— the  institution  has  been  con- 
sidered more  than  the  individual.  Or- 
ganization, administration,  finance, 
architecture,  equipment  have  been  the 
dominant  themes— and  great  hav?  been 
the  results  of  such  discussions.  Funds, 
buildings,  and  apparatus  have  accumu- 
lated; new  regulations  have  superseded* 
the  old;  far  greater  freedom  is  enjoyed 
both  by  the  teacher  and  the  scholar.  It 
is  really  wonderful  to  survey  the  coun- 
try from  Bowdoin,  in  the  far  northeast, 
with  its  gem  of  an  art  gallery,  to  Ice- 
land Stanford,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  with 
its  beautiful  academic  halls;  from  Min- 
neapolis and  Chicago  and  many  other 
places  in  the  upper  Mississippi  valley, 
to  New  Orleans  and  Austin,  Tex.,  and 
observe  that  every  strong  Institution  is 
growing  stronger  and  richer.  There 
are  probably  one  hundred  seats  of 
learning  In  this  country  to-day,  better 
provided  with  the  material  aids  to  edu- 
cation than  Harvard  and  Yale  were 
fifty  years  ago.  Observatories,  labora- 
tories, libraries,  museums,  halls  of  as- 
sembly, lecture  rooms  and  lodging 
houses,  have  sprung  up  as  if  by  the  ma- 
gician's touch.  Nor  are  the  buildings 
merely  architectural  monuments.  They 
generally  have  an  appropriate  equip- 
ment—the instruments  and    appliances 


required  for  investigation  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  natural  and  physical  sci- 
ences, or  the  latest  and  best  of  literary 
and  historical  apparatus— books,  jour- 
nals, memoirs  and  the  transactions  of 
learned  societies. 

Another  gain  has  been  made,  the  rec- 
ognition of  an  important  distinction  be- 
tween the  disciplinary  period  of  liberal 
education,  commonly  known  In  this 
country  as  "the  college,"  and  the  freer 
opportunities  of  more  advanced  culture 
which  belong  to  "the  university."  A 
recent  writer  of  great  authority,  In  the 
new  German  cyclopaedia  of  education, 
has  stated  that  among  nearly  five  hun- 
dred institutions  in  the  United  States 
that  bear  the  name  of  college  or  uni- 
versity there  are  nine  entitled  to  rank 
with  those  of  Europe.  Certainly  no 
careful  American  would  have  made  this 
claim  in  the  last  generation. 

There  is  a  third  advance  worth  speak- 
ing of— and  that  Is  the  Increasing  deter- 
mination to  improve  professional  train- 
ing and  especially  to  demand  a  good 
preliminary  education  in  those  who  de- 
sire to  proceed  to  higher  work.  This 
movement  will  lift  the  schools  of  law 
and  medicine  above  the  rank  of  trade 
schools. 

Only  one  more  gain  will  here  be  men- 
tioned—an increasing  tendency  to  sepa- 
rate business  management  from  intel- 
lectual and  educational  work.  The 
larger  universities  now  represent  great 
financial  interests  and  responsibilities. 
The  qualities  which  are  favorable  to 
the  control  of  a  treasury,  such  as  skill 
in  making  and  changing  investments,, 
care  in  accounts,  a  power  to  distinguish 
between  false  and  true  economies,  and 
ability  to  acquire  resources,  are  very 
different  from  those  of  a  teacher  or  in- 
vestigator. They  may  not  be  possessed 
by  one  who  is  a  scholar  of  renown  and 
distinction,  or  by  a  teacher  whose  char- 
acter and  example  will  exert  a  strong 
influence  upon  the  youth  before  him; 
consequently,  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  way  to  choose  as  college  presi- 
dents men  who  have  a  natural  or  ac- 
quired aptitude  for  affairs,  who  can 
look  after  the  ways  and  means,  and 
provide  or  protect  the    pecuniary    re- 
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sources.  This  tendency  will  doubtless 
gain  in  strength,  and  will  result  in  giv- 
ing more  and  more  importance  to  the 
heads  of  departments,  deans  of  special 
schools,  or  chairmen  of  boards  and 
commissions,  or  vice-presidents,  as  they 
may  be  styled  in  different  institutions. 
This  is  a  questionable  modification  of 
the  methods  of  the  past,  which  are  an 
obvious  outgrowth  of  the  college  usages 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge— where  the 
head  of  the  college  was  head  of  finan- 
cial as  well  as  of  educational  affairs. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  name  more 
than  one  truly  eminent  man,  whose  In- 
fluence upon  a  generation  of  college  stu- 
dents would  have  been  powerfully  ben- 
eficial, if  his  force  had  been  concen- 
trated upon  the  intra-mural  duties  of 
teacher  of  the  public  by  his  extra-mural 
services,  his  constant  and  vigorous  ex- 
position of  the  principles  of  public 
education,  or  his  diligent  attention  to 
public  duties  imposed  upon  him. 
From  "Modern  Education."  By  President  Oil- 
man of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


From  Lippincct's  Magazine. 
HEROINES  AND  THEIR  INCOMES. 

Think,  for  a  moment,  how  much  the 
love  affairs  as  well  as  the  disposition 
and  noble  deeds  of  Dorothea  Brooke 
were  influenced  by  pounds  and  shil- 
lings. What  If  that  uncomfortable  Mr. 
Casaubon,  who,  Mrs.  Cadwallader  as- 
sures us,— and  I,  for  one,  see  no  reason 
to  question  her  assertion,— possessed 
cuttle-fish  fluid  for  blood,  had  been  just 
as  disagreeable  without  a  fortune  to 
provide  a  library  for  himself,  a  boudoir 
for  Dorothea,  and  servants  to  keep  both 
in  order?  Would  Dorothea's  emotions 
—and  even  we  who  most  admire  Miss 
Brooke  must  admit  them  to  have  been 
troublesome  at  times— have  kept  their 
"rare  and  divine"  quality  had  they  been 
spent  in  the  cause  of  making  ends 
meet?  We  are  persuaded  that  Mr. 
Casaubon  was  neat;  we  know  him  to 
have  been  exacting.  Without  servants 
or  money,  it  is  apparent  that  Dorothea's 
life  as  a  housewife  would  have  been  a 


trying  one.  How  much  less  gratifying 
to  be  compelled  to  picture  her,  with  hot, 
flushed  face,  bending  over  a  kitchen 
stove,  or  wrinkling  her  brow  over  the 
day's  bill  of  fare,  than  to  see  her  in  pic- 
turesque attitude  in  the  Vatican,  "a 
breathing,  blooming  girl,  whose  form, 
not  shamed  by  the  Ariadne,  was  clad 
in  Quakerish  grey."  It  is  certain  she 
would  have  needed  our  sympathy  iiad 
poverty  forced  her  to  sit  opposite  Mr. 
Casaubon,  contemplating  badly-cooked 
potatoes,  and  to  hear  his  cold,  polite 
"Dorothea,  my  love,"  prefatory  to  en- 
cyclopaedic criticisms  of  overdone  beef, 
delivered  after  the  mournful  fashion  of 
the  discussions  concerning  "The  Key  to 
All  Mythologies." 

Pacts  force  us  to  remember  that, 
after  all,  the  deeds  for  which  we  most 
admire  this  modern  St.  Theresa— her 
generosity  to  Lydgate,  her  presentation 
of  the  living  to  Mr.  Farebrother— were 
made  possible  only  by  the  money  of 
that  gentleman  who  "had  such  a  great 
soul,  and  was  so  old,  and  dismal,  and 
learned,"  and  made  such  a  noise  when 
he  ate  his  soup.  I  find  it  impossible  not 
to  wonder  what  would  have  been  the 
effect  on  Dorothea's  dlvlneness  had  her 
parepts  failed  to  leave  her  seven  hun- 
dred a  year  on  which  to  have  her  own 
way.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  of  her 
as  an  inmate  of  Celia's  home,  as  might 
have  been  her  fate  had  Mr.  Casaubon 
not  possessed  a  fortune  as  well  as  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart.  One  invol- 
untarily wonders  how  many  pounds  of 
sal  volatile  Celia  would  have  had  to  lay 
In  against  this  visit;  for  we  must  admit, 
however  reluctantly  we  do  it,  that  it 
was  not  in  Dorothea's  nature  to  be  suf- 
ficiently judicious  or  politic  to  submit 
herself  to  the  guidance  of  Celia's  emi- 
nently sensible  husband,  Sir  James.  Is 
It  not  then  evident  that  she  would  have 
worked  herself  into  constant  spells  of 
hysteria  under  Lady  Chettam's  "Con- 
trol yourself,  my  <Jear,"  and  Celia's 
"But,  Dodo,  James  says "? 

Surely  it  was  considerate  and 
thoughtful  in  George  Eliot  to  allow 
Dorothea  that  seven  hundred  a  year  of 
her  own,  on  which  to  go  her  way  as 
Mrs.  Ladislaw.    We  firmly  believe  she 
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would  never  have  adjusted  herself  to 
the  household  of  Sir  James,  and  cer- 
tainly there  was  about  Will  Ladislaw 
the  suggestion  that  he  would  never 
have  been  much  of  a  money  maker. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  Doro- 
thea's capacity  for  practical  economy, 
either  as  Mrs.  Casaubon  or  as  Mrs. 
Ladislaw.  Though  she  assures  Ladis- 
law she  will  need  no  new  clothes,  and 
will  learn  the  cost  of  things,  there  lin- 
gers the  suspicion  that  without  that 
seven  hundred  a  year  the  Ladislaw 
household,  early  in  its  existence,  would 
have  been  compelled  to  call  to  its  aid 
easy-going  Mr.  Brooke. 

Now  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  unlike  the 
author  of  "Middlemarch,"  completely 
forgets  to  make  proper  allowances  to 
his  heroines.  And  the  consequence? 
Disgrace  or  trouble  falls  with  tragic 
force  not  only  on  these  straitened  la- 
dies, but  with  equal  emphasis  on  the 
high-minded,  aspiring,  peculiar  heroes. 
Moreover,  by  his  parsimony  Hardy  in- 
volves the  destinies  of  entire  families 
whose  chief  sin  seems  to  have  been  a 
failure  to  put  strait- jackets  on  the  hero- 
ines. How  docile,  how  well  behaved, 
Tess,  Sue,  Elf rida,  might  have  been  had 
Hardy  permitted  them  to  inherit  seven 
hundred  a  year!  Tess  could  have  sup- 
ported her  family  in  an  ease  becoming 
Sir  John's  mightiness,  fallen  though  it 
was;  Sue  could  have  engaged  a  chap- 
eron; and  Elf  rida— well,  money  is  use- 
ful even  to  blue-eyed  heroines,  espe- 
cially when  persistent  old  women,  will 
go  about  discussing  their  sons'  love- 
affairs. 

George  Eliot,  since  she  was  a  woman, 
had  probably  needed  money  herself  at 
times;  and  this  may  explain  why  she 
shows  proper  consideration  for  her 
heroines,  letting  few  of  them  suffer 
life-long  poverty.  Romola's  income 
enables  her  to  care  for  Tessa  and  bring 
Nello  up  according  to  her  own  educa- 
tional theories;  Janejt,  having  money, 
repents  comfortably,  being  enabled  to 
arrange  a  pleasant  home  for  Mr.  Tryan, 
to  be  near  him  in  his  last  moments, 
and  to  erect  a  stone  to  his  memory. 
Hardy's  poor  Tess,  on  the  contrary,  Is 
not  even  allowed  enough  money  to  pay 


for  the  family  monument.  Gwendolen 
Harleth  had  been  used  to  ease;  and  it 
naturally  followed  that  it  was  only 
when  -George  Eliot  injudiciously  in- 
vested the  family's  fortune  with  Grap- 
nell  and  Co.,  **who  failed  for  a  mil- 
lion," that  the  faults  in  her  character 
got  the  better  of  her.  And  Rosamond 
Vincy,— did  she  not  make  herself  thor- 
oughly pleasant  as  soon  as  George  Eilot 
permitted  her  Tertius  to  provide  his 
family  with  a  becoming  income  by 
writing  a  treatise  on  gout  and  alternat- 
ing in  practice  between  London  and  a 
Continental  watering-place?  Who  bu* 
George  Eliot  is  responsible  for  the 
tragic  career  of  Maggie  Tulliver?  Did 
she  not  fail  to  make  suitable  financial 
provision  for  Maggie's  introduction  into 
the  society  of  St.  Ogg's  in  the  conven- 
tional fashion  at  the  proper  age,  thus 
precipitating  the  affair  with  Stephen? 
With  Mrs.  Tulliver,  I  bitterly  regret 
those  "spotted  cloths"  and  the  china 
"with  the  gold  sprigs  all  over  'em  oe- 
tween  the  flowers,"  since  the  cause  of 
their  sale  necessitated  Maggie's  wear- 
ing Aunt  Pullet's  made-over  gowns  and 
lodging,  after  her  trouble,  with  Bob 
Jakin's  wife.  George  Eliot,  however, 
at  least  permits  Esther  Lyon  to  sample 
financial  prosperity  before  giving  her 
Felix  Holt,  minus  cravat  and  waistcoat, 
for  a  husband,  and  then  wisely  drops 
the  curtain  on  Esther's  struggles  with 
Felix  and  poverty. 

From  "Hard  Times  Among  the  Heroines."    By 
Eva  A.  Madden. 


From  Scribner's  Magazine. 
HARVARD  TO-DAY. 

If  Thomas's  luck  had  taken  a  slightly 
different  turn  he  might  have  gone  in 
the  Zeta  Psi  and  Porceliian  clubs,  and 
so  into  the  Pudding;  or  he  might  have 
failed  to  reach  either  A.  D.  or  Porcel- 
iian, but  still  have  been  a  member  of 
one  of  the  younger  clubs,  and  still  a 
member  of  the  Pudding;  or  he  might 
have  taken  a  different  course  at  the 
start  and  brought  up  in  the  Pi  Eta  or 
Delta  Upsilon  clubs,  in  either  of  which 
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he  would  have  found  plenty  of  com- 
panions. And  again  it  might  have  hap- 
pened to  him,  as  it  does  actually  happen 
to  two-thirds  of  his  classmates,  to  go 
through  college  without  joining  any 
club  or  society  whatever,  except  such 
as  are  based  on  a  common  interest  in 
some  study,  or  some  school,  or  locality, 
or  in  some  form  of  religion.  If  this 
latter  experience  had  been  his  there 
would  have  been  nothing  deplorable 
about  his  fate.  In  Harvard  College 
proper  twenty  years  ago  there  were  less 
than  eight  hundred  students.  At  the 
-beginning  of  the  present  year  there 
were  1,754.  The  social  apparatus  of  the 
college  has  been  developed  and  supple- 
mented to  some  extent,  but  its  enlarge- 
ment has  not  begun  to  keep  pace  with 
this  large  increase  of  membership. 
There  is  the  less  need  that  it  should 
have  kept  pace  with  it  fully  because  the 
bulk  of  the  increase  is  due,  not  to  Har- 
vard's reputation  as  a  social  centre,  but 
to  the  opportunities  she  offers  her  stu- 
dents. Hundreds  of  men  come  to  her 
every  year  for  purely  scholastic  pur- 
poses, to  learn  what  her  professors 
teach,  and  with  no  more  idea  of  such  a 
course  of  social,  athletic,  and  convivial 
experiences  as  our  young  man,  Thomas, 
has  gone  through  than  of  going  to  the 
moon.  Some  of  these  men  are  unsocial 
persons,  who  are  satisfied  to  go  their 
own  gait  on  their  own  hook;  others  are 
unsocial  because  their  work  as  students 
engrosses  their  energies;  others  because 
money  is  scarce  with  them  as  well  as 
time.  The  command  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  money  does  not  secure  social 
success  to  its  possessor  at  Harvard,  or 
in  any  college,  but  it  does  give  oppor- 
tunities. A  student  whose  means  are 
very  narrow,  often  has  to  supplement 
them  by  money-getting  work,  which 
occupies  the  hours  that  his  studies  leave 
him.  If  he  takes  a  scholarship  his  rank 
must  be  high,  and  high  rank  involves 
hard  work  and  devotion  to  one's  task. 
He  is  not  only  more  frugal  but  busier 
than  his  fellows  whose  allowances  are 
bigger.  He  avoids  even  harmless  dissi- 
pations, because  he  cannot  afford  them, 
consequently,  so  far  as  he  seeks  society 
at  all,  it  is  the  society  of  men  of  like 


aims  and  conditions  with  himself,  as 
being  more  convenient  for  him,  and 
more  congenial  too,  as  well  as  more 
feasible.  A  man  does  not  have  to  be 
joined  to  a  club  or  a  society  before  he 
can  converse  with  his  fellow.  The 
clubs  have  their  uses,  but  probably  the 
most  satisfactory  talk  that  goes  on  be- 
tween undergraduates  is  not  the  talk  of 
the  clubs,  but  the  seasoned  communica- 
tions born  of  intimacy  and  affinity 
which  pass  from  man  to  man  by  gas- 
light in  the  college  rooms.  A  man  may 
be  too  poor  or  too  busy  In  college  to 
form  a  large  acquaintance,  but  not  to 
make  friends  and  to  get  the  good  of 
friendship.  That  the  richer  and  the 
poorer  lads  are  not  ordinarily  thrown 
more  together  at  Harvard  may  be  a  mis- 
fortune to  both  of  them,  but  it  is  one 
that  they  both  wear  with  equanimity. 
The  man  who  has  a  scholarship  and 
lives  in  College  House  has,  usually,  be- 
gun the  serious  work  of  his  life.  He 
hasn't  begun  altogether  from  choice, 
but  partly  from  necessity,  and  his  en- 
vironment and  its  opportunities  are 
presumably  satisfactory  to  him.  He 
didn't  come  to  college  to  have  fun,  but 
to  work.  He  finds  all  the  work  he  can 
do,  and  as  much  chance  for  recreation 
as  he  can  improve  besides.  As  a 
student  he  is  in  the  position  which  his 
brethren  of  the  clubs  will  be  in  a  year 
or  two  later  when  they  enter  the  pro- 
fessional schools.  There  the  more  sen- 
sible of  them  will  realize  that  their  suc- 
cess In  life  depends  on  what  they  are 
able  to  do  with  their  heads,  and  they 
will  put  away  childish  things  and  apply 
themselves  for  all  they  are  worth. 

Let  no  one  be  sorry  for  the  poor  stu- 
dent at  Harvard.  He  Is  the  light  man 
in  the  right  place.  He  may  choose  all 
knowledge  to  be  his  and  the  best  the 
university  has  will  be  spent  to  aid  him 
in  making  good  his  title  to  his  property. 
He  has  everything  to  work  for,  every- 
thing to  work  with,  and  much  fewer  dis- 
tractions than  his  more  affluent  fellow. 
He  is  the  especial  pride  and  pet  of  all 
the  benefactors  the  college  has  ever 
had.  All  the  prizes  that  are  intrinsi- 
cally valuable  have  been  until  this  year 
for  him  and  for  no  one  else.    He  is  not 
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an  exception  for  whom  allowances  are 
made  and  who  suffers  by  contrast.  He 
Is,  apparently,  the  rule,  and  his  breth- 
ren are  the  exceptions— very  numerous 
to  be  sure— and  allowances  are  made 
somewhat  grudgingly  for  them.  It  is 
not  the  poor  student  who  suffers  be- 
cause the  present  social  apparatus  has 
been  outgrown  so  much  as  the  student 
who  is  not  too  busy  to  have  social  as- 
pirations, or  too  poor  to  cultivate  them, 
but  whose  reasonable  inclinations  are 
never  quite  satisfied  because  the  fact  of 
his  presence  in  ^college  does  not  tran- 
spire in  the  right  quarter  at  the  right 
time.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
when  Thomas  Bulflnch  got  into  the 
Institute  and  presumably  into  the 
Dicky  also,  he  bestirred  himself  to  get 
all  the  best  fellows— that  is,  the  fellows 
most  congenial  to  him— into  those 
societies.  So  did  the  other  club-table 
representatives,  who  got  in  with  him. 
By  the  time  the  club  tables  were  suffi- 
ciently represented,  and  the  fellows 
who  happened  to  know  one  another 
were  duly  provided  for,  the  Sophomore 
societies  were  full.  Of  course,  in  a  col- 
lege, where  no  man  knows  more  than  a 
third  of  his  classmates,  and  where  the 
class  as  a  social  unit  has  passed  away, 
it  is  perfectly  possible  for  social  gems 
of  a  highly  desirable  ray  to  be  entirely 
overlooked.  This  seems  to  happen 
pretty  often.  Lads  go  to  college  from 
small  schools,  unallied  with  any  strong 
company,  and  without  social  connec- 
tions of  any  sort,  and  miss  associations 
which  would  be  both  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  them,  not  from  personal  un- 
fitness, or  from  individual  defect,  but 
because  their  qualities  are  not  discov- 
ered in  time.  Such  men  do  not  go 
through  college  alone,  but  they  split  up 
into  small  groups.  They  form  friend- 
ships and  they  find  their  satisfactions, 
but  some  of  them  make  not  more  than  a 
score  of  acquaintances  all  the  time  they 
are  in  college.  It  is  the  presence  of 
such  men  in  considerable  number  at 
Harvard  that  makes  it  evident  that  the 
present  societies  are  very  imperfectly 
representative.  Twenty  years  ago 
when  the  Hasty  Pudding  and  Pi  Eta 
clubs  had  elected  as  many  men  from  a 
class  as  they  could,  they  were  reason- 


ably sure  that  they  had  taken  in  nearly 
all  the  men  in  that  class  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  whose  idiosyncrasies 
seemed  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
their  membership.  These  clubs  took  in 
in  those  days  about  three-fifths  of  a 
class;  now,  they  and  Delta  Upsilon  be- 
tween them  take  in  hardly  one-third. 
The  evil  result  of  this  difference  is  that 
a  good  many  men  who  would  like  to  be 
in  the  Pudding  or  some  other  of  the  or- 
ganized clubs  and  societies,  and  who 
are  qualified  for  membership  of  them, 
don't  get  in;  the  good  result  of  it  Is  that 
failure  to  get  into  the  societies  and 
clubs  no  longer  necessarily  implies  a 
serious  disparagement  of  a  man's  social 
qualities.  When  two-thirds  of  all  the 
men  in  college  are  left  out  of  all  the 
purely  social  clubs  and  societies  it 
makes  it  easy  not  to  be  in  any  of  them. 
The  bigger  the  crowd  is  tuat  the  clubs 
exclude  the  more  salubrious  and  cheer- 
ful it  is  for  the  excluded.  It  is  pleas- 
ant oftentimes  to  be  in  the  coop,  but  the 
position  outside  of  the  slats  has  its  ad- 
vantages. It  is  a  condition  of  great 
freedom  which  a  really  sturdy  chick 
may  appreciate. 

Prom  "  Undergraduate  Life  at  Harvard."    By  E. 
S.  Martin. 


From  Harper's  Magazine. 
ENGLISH  HOSPITALITY. 

Complaints  used  to  be  heard  in  times 
past  that  Englishmen— some  few  of 
them— who  had  been  well  received  in 
America  had  treated  their  American 
hosts  coldly  in  England.  There  may 
have  been  such  cases.  The  best  society 
is  not  perfect,  nor  always  entirely  free 
from  black  sheep.  But  my  conjecture 
would  be  that  in  most  cases  there  had 
been  a  misunderstanding  or  misappre- 
hension, and  that  this  misapprehension 
was  on  the  part  of  the  American.  One 
of  these  complaints  was  made  to  me, 
the  maker  an  American  of  such  a  posi- 
tion that  it  seemed  most  unlikely  he 
should  incur  a  slight.  "When  A.  was 
in  America  he  stayed  with  me  on  the 
Hudson.  I  gave  him  dinners  in  New 
York,  and  letters  to  friends    who    did 
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everything  for  him.  I  called  on  him 
here  by  his  request.  He  has  not  offered 
me  so  much  as  a  cup  of  tea,  nor  sent 
me  an  invitation  of  any  kind."  I  sug- 
gested that  it  was  already  the  end  of 
the  London  season,  that  I  knew  that  A. 
was  leaving  town  and  his  town  house 
closed,  and  I  asked  my  irate  friend 
whether  he  had  not  been  asked  to  visit 
A.  in  Scotland. 

"Asked?  No,  not  asked.  He  just 
said,  casually,  he  hoped  I  would  let  him 
know  when  I  was  coming  to  Scotland. 
You  don't  call  that  an  invitation?" 

Nevertheless,  that  is  precisely  what 
it  was  meant  to  be,  and  was.  It  is  the 
English  way.  The  Englishman,  I  ex- 
plained as  delicately  as  I  knew  how, 
never  says  a  thing  he  does  not  mean, 
never  emphasizes,  often  says  less  than 
he  means,  is  never  elaborate,  not  often 
ceremonious.  "He  said  to  you  exactly 
what  he  would  have  said  to  an  intimate 
friend.  He  does  not  make  allowance 
for  your  unacquaintance  with  English 
customs.  He  wants  you  to  come,  and  if 
you  do  not,  he  will  not  understand  why. 
Country-house  life  in  Scotland  is  on 
easier  terms  than  in  England.  Yon  do 
not  shoot,  and  therefore  you  are  not 
asked  to  make  one  of  a  shooting  party 
for  a  fixed  date.  You  are  treated  not 
as  a  gun,  but  as  a  friend.  Propose 
yourself  whenever  it  is  convenient,  and 
you  will  be  welcomed."  I  had  used  an 
unlucky  phrase.  "Propose  myself?  Do 
you  think  I  am  going  to  ask  A.  to  re- 
ceive me  as  a  guest?"  Again  I  had  to 
explain.  The  phrase,  though  not  per- 
haps very  elegant,  is  conventional.  It 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  one  which  my 
high-spirited  countryman,  whom  it  was 
impossible  not  to  like  the  better  for  his 
high  spirit,  resented.  It  is  perhaps 
rather  more  common,  or  is  used  to  sup- 
plement the  other.  If  you  say  you  are 
going  to  Scotland,  the  rejoinder  is,  "Will 
you  propose  yourself  to  us?"  For  the 
convenience  of  both  parties  a  fixed  date 
is  avoided,  and  for  the  convenience  of 
both  a  date  is  named  by  the  arriving 
guest  a  little  later,  and  not  long  before 
his  visit.  If  it  prove  inconvenient,  the 
answer  is,  "We  are  full  on  that  1nte. 
Can  you  come  a  week  later?"    In  this 
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way  visits  are  dovetailed  into  each 
other;  the  host  keeps  his  house  full,  and 
the  guest  arranges  his  route,  or,  as  the 
phrase  is,  his  round  of  visits,  to  suit 
himself.  All  this  is  perfectly  under- 
stood in  England  and  Scotland.  The 
American  on  his  first  trip  abroad  did 
not  understand  it.  He  did  not  seem  to 
like  it  even  after  it  had  been  explained 
to  him.  He  made  his  visit,  neverthe- 
less, proposed  himself,  got  a  cordial  let- 
ter "delighted  to  see  you,"  went,  stayed 
ten  days,  and  wrote  me  that  nothing 
could  be  more  charming  than  his  re- 
ception, and  that  A.  and  all  his  family 
had  treated  him  as  an  old  friend.  Of 
course!  That  is  what  they  meant  from 
the  beginning. 

The  English  reserve  of  manner  and 
speech  may  or  may  not  be  the  best 
thing  in  the  world,  but  it  is  English, 
and  you  must  take  the  English  as  you 
find  them.  No  missionary  effort  to 
make  them  over  into  the  similitude  of 
Americans  or  others  will  be  of  the  least 
avail.  They  are  genuine,  simple,  con- 
vinced, and  entirely  sincere.  We  are 
quite  entitled  to  think  that  the  Ameri- 
can way  is  best,  and  that  an  invitation 
ought  to  be  expressed  with  enthusiasm, 
that  ceremonies  ought  to  be  observed, 
or  that  a  host's  manner  ought  to  be 
demonstrative  and  pressing.  But  you 
will  not  convert  the  English  to  that 
view,  and  the  plain  alternative  before 
you  is  to  take  them  as  they  are  or  leave 
them  alone. 

Of  ceremony  there  is,  in  truth,  very 
little.  I  have  known  Americans  arrive 
at  a  house  in  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon when  host  and  hostess  and  all  the 
guests  were  out  shooting  or  driving. 
The  arriving  Americans  thought  they 
were  being  treated  unceremoniously, 
and  were  disposed  to  resent  it.  I  asked 
them  whether  they  really  thought  that 
the  day's  plans  for  a  score  of  guests 
ought  to  have  been  upset  in  order  that 
the  host  should  meet  them  at  his  front 
door  as  they  drove  up.  That  was  a  new 
point  of  view  to  them.  And  I  finally 
pacified  them  by  relating  what  had  be- 
fallen me  early  in  my  English  experi- 
ences, which  I  will  repeat  here.  An 
English  friend,  whom  I  met  by  chance 
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in  London  on  Friday,  asked  me  to  come 
to  his  house  in  the  country  from  Satur- 
day to  Monday.  I  was  engaged  Satur- 
day evening,  and  arranged  to  come 
Sunday  morning  instead.  Arriving  at 
eleven  o'clock,  I  was  shown  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  sat  a  lady  whom 
I  bad  never  seen,  but  whom  I  guessed 
to  be  my  friend's  wife.  Of  him  there 
was  no  sign.  We  talked  for  a  while, 
then  went  out  for  a  walk.  My  host 
came  in  just  before  luncheon,  one  or 
two  other  guests  with  him.  This  lady 
told  me  long  afterward  that  she  no 
more  knew  me  than  I  her;  that  her  hus- 
band had  told  her  a  man  was  coming 
down  that  morning,  but  did  not  say 
who,  and  she  took  for  granted  it  was 
some  one  whom  she  knew;  that  when 
the  servant  announced  me  she  did  not 
hear  the  name,  and  thus  it  was  that  we 
spent  the  morning  together,  neither 
sure  of  the  other's  identity.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  a  long  friendship.  It  is 
also  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  easy 
way  in  which  formalities  are  dispensed 
with  in  an  English  country  house. 
Prom  "  English  Country  House  Life."  By  George 
W.  Smalley. 


From  The  Century. 
A  BIT  OF  SECRET  HISTORY. 

On  August  23,  1865,.  the  secretary  of 
war  sent  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  accrediting  me  as  an  officer  of  the 
army,  in  which  capacity,  and  unoffi- 
cially, I  was  to  be  understood  by  the 
public  as  visiting  Europe.  A  copy  of 
this  letter,  inclosed  in  one  from  the 
state  department,  was  sent  to  Mr.  Big- 
elow,  United  States  minister  at  Paris; 
and  similar  letters  were  sent  to  several 
other  United  States  ministers  in  Eu- 
rope. But  time  passed  until  November 
4,  and  thus  more  than  two  months 
elapsed  before  the  secretary  of  state 
was  ready  for  me  to  start  for  Europe. 
Mr.  Seward  then  gave  me  a  confidential 
letter,  dated  November    4,    1865.    ad- 


dressed to  Mr.  Bigelow,  and  a  letter  of 
credit  on  the  Barings,  and  requested 
me  to  proceed  on  my  mission. 

In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Bigelow  he  said: 
"General  Schofield  proceeds  to  Paris. 
He  is,  I  believe,  fully  informed  of  the 
feelings  and  sentiments,  not  only  of 
this  government,  but  of  the  American 
people.  I  commend  him  to  your  confi- 
dence," etc.  Mr.  Seward  explained  to 
me  several  times  during  this  period  of 
delay  that  correspondence  then  going 
on  with  the  French  government  ren-. 
dered  it  advisable  that  my  visit  be  de- 
layed until  he  should  receive  expected 
answers  from  that  government.  The 
Atlantic  cable  did  not  then  exist,  and 
hence  correspondence  across  the  ocean 
was  necessarily  slow.  The  expected 
despatch— viz.,  that  from  the  French 
Foreign  Office  to  their  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, dated  October  18, 1865,  and  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Seward  on  the  29th 
of  the  same  month— was  no  more  satis- 
factory, though  in  better  tone,  than 
those  which  had  preceded.  In  effect  it 
demanded  a  recognition  by  the  United 
States  of  the  government  of  Maximilian 
in  Mexico  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  recall  of  the  French  army. 

The  time  had  evidently  arrived  when 
Napoleon  must  be  informed  in  language 
which  could  not  be  misunderstood  what 
was  the  real  sentiment  of  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Mexican  question.  It  was  diffi- 
cult, perhaps,  impossible,  to  express 
that  sentiment  in  official  diplomatic 
language  that  an  emperor  could  afford 
to  receive  from  a  friendly  power.  It 
was  therefore  desirable  that  the  dis- 
agreeable information  be  conveyed  to 
Napoleon  in  a  way  which  would  com- 
mand his  full  credence,  and  which  he 
yet  need  not  regard  as  offensive.  Mr. 
Seward's  explanation  and  instructions 
to  me,  after  several  long  conversations 
on  this  subject,  were  summed  up  in  the 
words:  "I  want  you  to  get  your  legs 
under  Napoleon's  mahogany,  and  tell 
him  he  must  get  out  of  Mexico." 
From  "The  Withdrawal  of  the  French  from 
Mexico  "    By  Lient.  Gen.  John  M.  Schofield. 
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The  Campaign  in  Cuba. 


From  The  Review  of  Reviews. 
THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  CUBA. 

In  the  country  which  the  insurgents 
command— that  is,  in  at  least  four-fifths 
of  the  island— into  which  the  Spanish 
columns  do  not  venture  except  in  large 
force,  food  grows  on  every  bush  and 
every  root  is  edible  for  the  Cubans  who 
know  how  to  prepare  it.  There  are  hill- 
locked  valleys  which  the  Cuban  force* 
hold,  and  where  their  cattle  graze  in 
m safety.  Here  they  have  even  planted 
quick  crops,  like  sweet  potatoes,  which 
ripen  five  or  six  times  a  year.  Gomez 
and  his  leaders  have,  one  and  all, 
availed  themselves  of  the  advantages 
presented  by  the  nature  of  the  ground 
to  the  fullest  extent.  Indeed,  the  cam- 
paign has  shown  Gomez  to  be  not  only 
a  man  born  to  command,  but  one  who 
is  abreast  of  the  military  science  of  the 
day,  so  far  as  it  can  be  applied  to  the 
peculiar  warfare  upon  which  he  is  en- 
gaged. His  masterly  circular  move- 
ments never  fail  to  puzzle  those  who 
would  bring  his  army  to  bay,  and  worn 
out  by  the  chase,  the  Spanish  columns 
never  succeed  in  cornering  him.  The 
half-grown  and  immature  boys,  the  raw 
recruits  which  Spain  lias  sent  to  the  isl- 
and, serve  but  as  fodder  for  fevers  and 
other  diseases  to  feed  upon. 

The  campaign  has  been  one  of  starva- 
tion rather  than  of  fighting,  and  out  of 
this  the  patriot  forces  have  emerged 
successfully.  They  have  with  them 
cattle  sufficient  for  several  years  to 
come  and  crops  growing  in  places 
where  the  Spaniards  are  unable  or  do 
not  care  to  go  to  destroy  them.  In  the 
Cienaga  de  Zapata,  or  the  great  salt 
swamp  on  the  south  coast,  which  the 
Spaniards  have  never  dared  to  pene- 
trate, the  Cubans  maintain  their  hos- 
pitals, their  factories  for  the  repair  of 
rifles,  their  depots  of  stores,  their  tan- 
neries, and  their  salt  wells.  Indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  question  of 
ammunition,  which  is  not  overabun- 
dant, they  could  stand  isolation  from 
the  outside  world  much  better  than 
could  the  Spanish  forces.  Were  Cuba  to 
be  blockaded  by  a  hostile  power, 
within  two  weeks  the  Spanish     army 


would  be  compelled  to  evacuate  or  to 
surrender,  as  almost  everything  that  is 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  army, 
even  in  the  wretched  condition  that  is 
maintained,  is  brought  from  abroad, 
from  Spain,  the  United  States,  or  Mex- 
ico. 

Seeing  that  the  waiting  game  has 
brought  them  within  measurable  dis- 
tance of  complete  success,  the  Cubans 
are  naturally  reluctant  to  hazard  their 
present  position  upon  a  battle.  They 
have  very  little  more  to  win,  and  a 
great  deal  to  lose,  and  so,  in  the  main, 
they  confine  their  operations  to  har- 
assing the  Spaniards  as  much  as  pos- 
sible with  the  least  expenditure  of  men 
and  ammunition,  and  to  the  husbanding 
of  their  not  overabundant  resources, 
and  they  do  well.  I  saw  General  Wey- 
ler  six  weeks  ago  in  Santa  Clara,  and 
he  was  loud  in  his  expression  of  con- 
tempt for  Gomez  and  his  army.  **I 
have  never  been  able  to  get  up  with 
him,"  he  said.  It  was  the  most  com- 
plete and  unconscious  confession  of 
failure  that  I  have  ever  listened  to. 

Of  course,  the  situation  is  very  gen- 
erally understood  in  Havana,  though 
this  understanding  very  rarely  finds  ex- 
pression in  words.  Many  a  man  has 
been  sent  to  Fernando  Po  for  less.  But 
within  the  precincts  of  the  palace  itself, 
and  from  the  lips  of  a  Spanish  officer,  I 
have  heard  the  war  characterized  as 
la  lucha  de  do8  impotentes,  or  a  struggle 
between  two  antagonists,  neither  strong 
enough  to  conquer,  and  it  is  a  true  de- 
scription of  the  situation.  The  Cubans 
cannot  drive  the  Spaniards  from  the 
island,  and  the  Spaniards  cannot  cap- 
ture the  Cuban  strongholds  or  compel 
surrender.  .  * 

The  army  pay  is  now  some  four 
months  in  arrears,  and  the  discontent  is 
naturally  great.  If  the  attempt  to  raise 
a  loan  of  another  hundred  millions, 
which  is  now  being  made  in  Paris,  giv- 
ing the  tobacco  and  salt  monopolies  as 
security,  is  successful,  Spain  will  have 
money  enough  to  maintain  her  present 
position  on  the  island  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  year. 
From  "  The  Real  Condition  of  Cuba  To-day."  By 

Stephen  Bonsai. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  ENGLISH   CHILD 
HOOD. 

You  see  I  say  "we"  and  "our"  not  "I" 
or  "mine,"  for  although  I  was  an  only 
child  my  life  was  not  at  all  lonely,  but 
spent  in  alternations  of  companionship 
and  solitude,  which  made  the  compan- 
ionship especially  delightful,  yet  left 
room  for  an  inner  world  with  an  im- 
aginary life  of  its  own. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  should  explain 
what  this  "our"  and  "we"  meant  and 
embraced  in  the  world  of  my  childhood, 
that  world  which  had  the  inestimable, 
blessing,  as  regards  the  people  who 
made  it,  of  being  a  world  of  sympathy 
and  comprehension,  of  love  and  of 
happy  varied  activity,  touching  as  it 
did,  on  many  worlds  outside,  which  no 
doubt  sent  gleams  of  light  and  waves  of 
fresh  air  through  it,  but  never  pene- 
trated it  roughly  to  shatter  and  spoil.  I 
know  now,  in  these  long  after  years, 
that  the  peace  kept  for  me  was  kept  by 
those  who  cared  for  me,  through  all 
kinds  of  storms  and  darknesses,  of  trials 
and  conflicts  and  pains  and  labors  of 
their  own.  But  for  me  they  only  let  the 
brightness  in.  And  nevertheless  to  my 
beloved  who  shielded  those  early  years, 
it  is  a  joy  to  believe  they  were  also 
bright  years,  years  of  fruitful  activity, 
of  sweet  fulfilment,  and  perhaps 
sweeter  hopes.  I  can  never  remember 
being  by  my  own  or  my  near  kindred 
misunderstood  or  misjudged. 

Of  the  three  of  that  older  generation 
who  were  closest  to  my  early  life,  whose 
portraits  are  above  our  dining-room 
hearth  now,  my  father  and  mother,  and 
my  father's  unmarried  sister,  one  only 
remains  with  us  still.  The  resemblance 
between  the  bright  faces  of  the  brother 
and  sister  which  beam  on  us  side  by 
side  from  those  portrait  frames  repre- 
sent their  true  kindred  in  spirit  and  in 
character.  Both  so  entirely  free  from 
pretension,  self-assertion  or  self-seek- 
ing, both  so  full  of  benevolence  and 
active  kindness;  both  very  sensitive  yet 
of  the  gayest  and  sweetest  of  tempers, 

ready  to  be  pleased  and  amused,  pretty 


nearly  incapable,  from  their  inward 
stores  of  kindliness  and  of  fun,  of  being 
bored.  Detraction  and  contempt  were 
altogether  foreign  to  them.  The 
laughter  and  gaiety  of  which  there  was 
so  much  in  that  dear  home  of  mine  was 
the  laughter  of  genuine  fun  and  of  the 
kindliest  humor.  I  can  remember  no 
stories  among  my  father's  inexhaustible 
stores,  which  he  told  with  such  brevity 
and  point,  of  which  the  point  was  the 
failure  or  inferiority  of  other  people. 

Many  of  the  little  family  jokes  con- 
nected with  my  aunt  were  pointed  at 
herself.  They  had  both  clear,  frank, 
blue  eyes  and  the  most  infectious  of 
smiles  twinkling  in  those  kind  eyes  and 
irradiating  the  whole  countenance— the 
whole  company— as  if  the  bright  spirit 
within  threw  all  its  windows  open,  let- 
ting all  the  fresh  air  in  and  shaking  the 
gladness  out.  I  cannot  so  much  recall 
their  laugh,  characteristic  as  a  laugh  is, 
except  rather  as  a  breaking  into  music 
of  that  smile. 

My  aunt  was  reported  to  have  had 
many  admirers,  but  never  to  have  given 
her  heart  to  any.  I  suppose  her  affec- 
tion for  her  mother,  to  whom  she  de- 
voted her  youth,  for  her  brother,  whose 
house  she  kept  till  his  marriage,  and  for 
all  of  us  children  filled  her  heart.  Any 
life  less  forlorn  or  "single"  than  hers 
can  scarcely  be  imagineu.  Yet  she  was 
a  great  promoter  and  patroness  of  early 
marriages. 

She  was  our  ever  ready  playmate  at 
all  times,  and  we  always  believed  her 
joining  in  our  festivals  and  games  to  be 
quite  as  real  and  enjoyable  a  play  to  her 
as  to  us,  which  no  doubt  in  a  very  true 
sense  they  were,  however  trying  our 
cookeries  of  liquorice  water  and  very 
briefly  baked  miniature  loaves  and 
cakes  may  have  been  to  her  palate  and 
digestion.  I  remember  vividly  our  own 
disappointment  at  one  of  our  birthday 
feasts,  where  the  large  party  of  cousins 
was  divided  Into  two  mutually  hospita- 
ble households,  when  our  side  of  the 
house  had  saved  our  birthday  wine  to 
concoct  out  of  it  what  we  flattered  our- 
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selves  would  be  an  altogether  unknown 
ana  Olympian  neetar,  by  throwing  it 
with  a  saucepan  of  milk,  and  we  found 
it  nothing  nicer  or  more  poetical  than 
the  familiar  medicinal  white  wine 
whey. 

She  herself,  our  Aunt  Elizabeth,  al- 
ways kept  reserves  of  sugarplums  and 
small  black  cubes  of  liquorice  in  the 
depths  of  her  capacious  pocket  for  any 
children  she  came  across.  And  her  life 
was  lived  much  among  children  of  all 
degrees.  For  she  was  in  a  small  way  a 
great  foundress  of  schools.  In  those 
days  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  to  which 
our  attention  has  of  late1  been  recalled, 
there*  were  not  only  no  Board  schools, 
but  no  schools  at  all  save  very  casual 
dame  schools,  in  the  outlying  villages, 
not  only  no  "compulsory"  education,  but 
scarcely  any  attainable  education  at  all 
in  the  country  districts  around  us.  The 
first  elementary  general  school  estab- 
lished in  our  town,  by  the  aid  of  my 
parents  and  their  contemporaries,  was 
the  British  school;  intended  for  all  sects 
and  sections  of  working  people,  teach- 
ing reading,  writing  and  arithmetic, 
with  the  beginnings  of  geography  and 
history.  This  was  afterwards  followed 
by  the  National  School,  especially  under 
the  direction  of  the  clergy. 

But  our  Aunt  Elizabeth's  especial 
field  was  in  the  villages  around.  In  two 
or  three  of  these  she  founded  and 
largely  helped  to  maintain  a  school 
where  the  successive  generations  learned 
all  they  knew  of  "book  learning."  To 
these  schools  she,  then  a  bright,  ener- 
getic young  woman,  used  to  ride  on  her 
pony  on  her  tour  of  inspection.  "Our 
duty  to  God  and  our  neighbor,"  drawn 
from  the  church  catechism,  were  the 
practical  theology  and  ethics  of  her 
schools,  enforced  and  illuminated  by 
her  own  bright  presence  and  cheery 
voice.  Her  adventures  on  these  expe- 
ditions, with  her  ponies,  endowed  as 
they  were  with  much  self-will,  had  a 
share  in  the  comedy  of  our  childhood; 
also  there  was  a  remarkable  case,  of 
"eviction"  in  which  she— most  easy  and 
generous  of  proprietors— was  concerned, 
with   which   my  father  used   to   take 

i  Written  the  year  after  her  Majesty's  Jubilee. 


pleasure  in  rousing  her  to  indignant 
self-defence,  in  which  a  virago  of  a 
woman,  having  been  for  many  years 
mildly  remonstrated  with  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent,  being  at  last  ejected  rather 
as  a  pest  to  the  neighborhood  than  a 
defaulter  in  rent,  encamped  with  all  her 
household  gear  in  the  road  outside  the 
cottage  and  filled  the  ears  of  all  who 
would  listen  with  the  tale  of  her  imagi- 
nary wrongs. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  educational 
enterprises,  our  Aunt  Elizabeth  did  not 
represent  the  more  intellectual  side  of 
the  family.  Humble  and  self-distrust- 
ful almost  to  a  weakness,  the  sweet 
natural  gladness  of  her  spirit  neverthe- 
less kept  her  from  being  morbid.  But 
again  and  again  I  have  known  her 
appear  early  before  breakfast  at  our 
house,  after  a  walk  of  a  mile,  to  recant 
or  correct  something  she  thought  she 
had  said  of  undue  blame  to  or  about 
some  one  which  usually  no  one  else 
could  remember. 

Her  opposition  to  anything  like  Phari- 
saical self-righteousness  in  any  of  us 
children  is  stamped  in  on  my  mind  by 
one  of  her  quaint  sayings  when  we  came 
to  her  with  any  childish  grievance 
against  each  other,  "Are  you  old  John 
Satin's  child,  without  spot  or  wrinkle?" 

I  suppose  she  had  a  good  deal  to  do, 
unconsciously,  with  forming  our  ideal 
standard  of  good  and  right.  There 
were  two  faults  against  which  espe- 
cially she  was  very  strongly  set— affec- 
tation and  pride.  Also,  on  a  lower  level, 
"greediness"  had  a  place  apart  in  our 
childish  code  as  our  detestation.  And 
on  that  point  a  curious  piece  of  local 
history  lingered  in  our  nursery  vocabu- 
lary. "You  would  not  be  a  greedy 
gubbins?"  it  would  be  suggested  as  a 
glimpse  into  a  bottomless  depth  of  dis- 
grace. And  who  this  monster  of  a 
"greedy  gubbins"  could  be,  we  never 
ventured  to  imagine,  believing  it  to  be  a 
term  of  opprobrium  common  to  all  En- 
glish speaking  people.  It  was  not  until 
much  later  days  that  I  have  learned 
"gubbins"  to  have  been  the  name  of  a 
clan  of  wild  Moormen  who  lived  at 
Dartmoor. 

"Pride,"  our  Aunt  Elizabeth  used  to 
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say,  "puts  a  weapon  in  every  one's 
hand  to  hurt  us  with."  And  "affecta- 
tion," much  through  her  influence, 
was  invested,  to  our  childish  imagi- 
nations with  a  despicableness  and 
regarded  with  a  detestation  as  of  some 
hideous  mongrel  monstrosity.  "Af- 
fected" was  about  the  lowest  term  of  re- 
proach we  could  assail  each  other  with 
in  our  angriest  moments.  A  wholesome 
fear  to  have  set  before  us,  but  not  with- 
out danger  of  misapplication.  Before 
classifying  people  or  their  ways  of 
thinking  or  acting  among  the  "shams," 
we  need  to  know  clearly  what  their 
natural  type  is,  and  what  has  been  their 
real  growth  and  environment. 

I  remember  being  once  reduced  to  the 
depths  of  distress  by  becoming  pos- 
sessed with  the  suspicion  that  my  gov- 
erness was  "affected,"  i.e.,  she  spoke 
and  moved  in  a  way  not  really  her  own, 
but  borrowed  and  put  on.  At  the  same 
time  I  was  the  victim  of  a  scruple  as  to 
the  duty  of  confession,  "auricular"  in- 
deed, but  not  all  connected  with  any 
ecclesiastical  system,  such  a  discipline 
not  having  entered  any  one's  head  in 
our  little  family  community.  My 
scruple  was  that  if  I,  even  without  say- 
ing an  unfavorable  or  unjust  word,  had 
harbored  an  unjust  thought  against 
any  one,  my  duty  was  to  confess  this 
inward  injustice  not  to  any  one  else  but 
to  the  person  thus  unjustly  thought  of. 
And  again  and  again  this  calumnious 
suspicion  of  "affectation"  would  suggest 
itself  to  me.  That  the  suggestion  could 
be  true  could  not,  of  course,  by  my 
better  self  be  admitted  for  an  instant 
in  relation  to  any  one  included  in  the 
ruling  classes,  "pastors  and  masters" 
of  the  duty  to  our  neighbor  in  the  cate- 
chism. Therefore  it  was  a  wicked  and 
unjust  thought;  therefore  it  must  be 
confessed  to  the  injured  party,  i.e.,  my 
governess.  I  can  remember,  as  if  it 
were  yesterday,  the  final  screwing  up  of 
my  courage  to  the  sticking  point,  and 
one  evening,  when  she  left  the  room 
where  the  household  were  peacefully 
assemble^,  following  her  half-way  up 
the  stairs  and   in  a   hurried   whisper 

saying  to  her,  "Oh,  Miss ,  I  am  so 

sorry,  I  thought  you  were  affected,  but 


indeed  I  don't  now."  And  I  remember 
well  the  cold  reception  of  what  must 
have  seemed  to  her,  totally  ignorant  of 
all  these  internal  conflicts,  and  not  of  a 
nature  to  comprehend  them  in  the  least, 
an  intolerable  impertinence.  I  certainly 
did  not  think  her  at  all  "affected"  in  the 
way  she  received  my  confession;  and  I 
suppose  the  confession,  with  the  absence 
of  absolution,  acted  as  an  icy  douche  to 
my  scruples;  for  I  don't  remember  being 
tempted  to  any  such  confession  after- 
ward. 

. . .  My  contemporaries,  the  "we"  of  the 
schoolroom  and  the  play  hours,  con- 
sisted of  a  large  world  of  cousins  living 
in  the  town  and  neighborhood.  .  .  .  As 
to  our  book  learning,  the  distinctive 
thing  I  remember  about  it  was  the  liv- 
ing way  in  which  we  were  taught  geog- 
raphy; never  troubled  with  long  lists  of 
names,  but  drawing  maps  from  mem- 
ory, and  having  a  delightful  kind  of 
game  of  "travelling"  from  place  to  place, 
having  described  to  us  or  describ- 
ing as  well  as  we  could  the  coun- 
try and  towns  on  our  route.  We 
also  enjoyed  as  much  as  any  game 
our  "mental  arithmetic,"  seeing  who 
could  answer  quickest  various  arith- 
metical questions.  In  general  we 
found  our  lessons  no  burden.  Play 
books  and  lesson  books  were  not  too 
rigidly  divided.  We  had  historical 
games,  with  teetotums  and  circular 
travelling  round  a  pictorial  map 
whereon  were  fatal  spots,  such  as  the 
insurrection  of  Perkin  Warbeck  or  the 
execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
where  we  were  always  turned  back. 
We  had  also  natural  history  games  and 
geographical  games,  besides  ordinary 
games  of  ordinary  "slnfu'  wee"  cards, 
such  as » old-maid,  beggar-my-neighbor, 
or  grab.  And  reading  was  always— I 
am  told  from  three  years  old— my  great 
diversion,  and  also  writing  books  my- 
self in  a  printed  character  which  I  had 
taught  myself.  For  story  books  we  had 
"Grimm's  Fairy  Tales"  with  Cruik- 
shank's  illustrations,  and  "Robinson 
Crusoe,"  Miss  Edgeworth's  "Tales  and 
Shades  of  Character,"  and  "Ornaments 
Discovered"  and  Mary  Howitt's  verses 
and  stories,  and  "Pilgrim's  Progress," 
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and  a  pretty  wide  range  over  the  books 
of  older  people,  such  as  various  voyages 
and  travels  and  Captain  Marryat's 
novels,  especially  "Midshipman  Easy/' 
Our  plays  together  were  often  dram- 
atizings  of  the  various  fairy  tales,  or  of 
the  adventures  of  "Midshipman  Easy," 
we  ourselves  being  the  actors.  When 
I  was  alone  I  had  a  large  company  of 
painted  paper  dolls,  with  which  I  car- 
ried on  endless  dramas  of  a  marionette 
kind.  And  besides  this,  there  was  al- 
ways the  delight  of  continuing  the 
dramas  and  stories  in  my  own  head  in 
that  inner  world  of  my  very  own,  which 
I  could  enter  and  leave  and  rule  and 
modify  as  I  liked,  unknown  to  any 
one.  ... 

Besides  the  house  in  the  town,  we  had, 
in  those  days,  a  cottage  near  the  river 
Tamar  and  the  Morwell  woods,  where 
(usually  with  one  of  my  cousins  as  a 
guest),  we  spent  some  of  the  summer 
months.  This  was  simply  a  cottage 
among  cottages,  with  a  few  good-sized 
rooms  added  on.  The  little  village  in 
which  it  stood  consisted  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  people  employed  by  my 
grandfather,  father  and  uncles  on  the 
quay  by  the  river-side  and  the  canal 
which  led  to  them  from  the  town  of 
Tavistock.  Around  the  canal  and 
quays  the  village  called  Morwellham 
had  grown,  as  the  town  around  the 
Abbey  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  the 
great  employers  of  labor  centuries 
before. 

It  was  a  busy  little  world,  that  village, 
in  my  childhood,  with  its  canal  ending 
on  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  down  which, 
on  what  was  called  "the  inclined  plane" 
(a  steep  road  with  iron  rails),  went 
the  wagons,  moved  by  a  chain 
round  a  windlass,  loaded  with  ore 
brought  in  barges  by  the  canal,  to  be 
emptied  in  the  quays  below,  by  the 
riverside. 

In  the  river  lay  the  large  barges  to 
take  the  metal  down  to  Plymouth,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tamar,  and  also  sail- 
ing vessels  bringing  timber,  chiefly 
from  Norway.  There  were  also  paved 
slopes  down  which,  through  holes  in  the 
wall  of  the  road  above,  was  shot  the 
glittering  ore  brought  in  wagons  from 


neighboring  mines  which  bad  no  access 
to  the  canal. 

Outside  the  village  was  a  timber-yard, 
the  meadows  and  hilly  fields  of  our 
farms,  and  a  succession  of  delightful 
sunny  walled  gardens  of  fruit  and 
flowers  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  with 
banks  of  strawberries  and  walls  cov- 
ered with  peach  and  pear  trees.  It  was 
a  busy  place  of  well-paid  labor,  where 
employers  and  employed,  agriculture, 
manufacture  and  commerce  were 
blended,  in  what,  looking  backward.  I 
see  to  have  been  rather  an  ideal  way. 
But  in  those  days,  of  course,  we  only 
'felt  the  pleasantness  and  wholesome- 
ness  of  the  whole  condition  of 
things,  without  any  thought  of  the 
causes. 

Our  cottage  looked  on  the  broad  space 
between  the  quays  for  the  ore  and  the 
timber-yard.  All  around,  beyond  the 
river  Tamar,  on  the  Cornish  side  and  on 
our  own,  the  Devonshire  side,  rose  hills 
clothed  with  woods.  Close  around  us 
was  the  busy  stir*of  labor,  and  its  result 
in  the  comfortable  cottages  with  their 
neat  furniture  and  rosy  and  well- 
clothed  children. 

On  the  way  to  the  timber-yard  was 
one  of  my  Aunt  Elizabeth's  village 
schools,  with  the  bright  little  flower 
garden,  the  mistress  being  a  daughter  of 
one  of  our  clerks. 

The  timber-yard  and  the  quays  were 
our  great  playground.  Great  unsawn 
planks  from  the  Norwegian  forests 
were  laid  in  the  timber-yard,  side  by 
side,  just  far  enough  apart  for  us  to 
perform  athletic  feats  in  trying  who 
could  jump  farthest  from  one  to  an- 
other. 

On  the  quays  there  were  treasure- 
heaps  of  copper  ore,  from  which  we 
were  allowed  to  gather  "specimens"  for 
our  collections;  fairy  Aladdin's-garden 
treasures  of  lovely  "rainbow"  copper 
ore,  purple  and  rose-color  and  blue,  with 
sparkles  of  golden  brightness;  and  also 
now  and  then,  shining  cubes  of  mundic. 

Every  one  naturally  knew  us,  and 
every  one  was  kind  to  us;  and  now  and 
then  we  would  have  some  especially 
glorious  "specimen"  given  by  some  of 
the  workmen  who  knew  what  we  liked. 
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For  my  father  and  mother  and  all  be- 
longing to  them  were  beloved  in  the 
place. 

There  was  also  a  delightful  wood  on 
the  hillside  in  which  we  children  were 
allowed  to  wander  wild.  There  was 
much  freedom  and  fearlessness  in  our 
training.  We  two,  one  of  my  cousins 
and  I,  had  in  the  middle  of  the  wood  a 
fairy  garden  of  our  own,  which  we  held, 
as  the  European  powers  hold  various 
isles  of  the  Pacific,  by  right  of  discovery. 

I  don't  think  children  could  have 
grown  up  in  a  more  delightful  world, 
thrown  day  by  day  among  the  people 
who  worked  with  and  for  us,  and  for 
whom  in  another  way  our  family 
worked;  the  problems  of  Capital  and 
Labor  gently  solved  by  the  capitalists 
sharing  the  profits  in  just  and  ample 
wages  among  the  laborers,  by  the  em- 
ployers being  daily  in  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  employed.  For  through 
it  all  was  always  the  sunshine  of  my 
father's  presence,  his  cheery  voice  and 
speech,  his  wonderfully  radiant  smile. 

From  "Our  Seren  Homes."  Autobiographical 
Reminiscences  of  Mn.  Bundle  Charlef,  author 
of  "The  Schonberg-Cotta  Family."  John  Mur- 
ray, London,  publisher. 


IN  THE  DESERTED  FARMHOUSE. 

The  weeks  went  by,  Sophie  had  be- 
come the  wife  of  the  member  for  the 
country,  and  had  instantly  settled  down 
to  a  quiet  life.  This  was  disconcerting 
to  Madame  Lavilette,  who  had  hoped 
that  out  of  Farcinelle's  official  position 
she  might  reap  some  praise  and  pence 
of  ambition.  Meanwhile  Ferrol  be- 
came more  and  more  a  cherished  and 
important  figure  in  the  Manor  Casim- 
bault,  in  which  the  Lavilettes  had  made 
their  home  soon  after  the  wedding. 
The  old  farmhouse  had  meanwhile  be- 
come a  rendezvous  for  the  mysterious 
Nicolas  Lavilette  and  his  rebel  com- 
rades. This  was  known  to  Mr.  Ferrol. 
One  evening  he  stopped  Nic  as  he  was 
leaving  the  house,  and  said:— 

"See,  Nic,  my  boy,  what's  up?  I 
know  a  thing  or  so— what's  the  use  of 
playing  peek-a-boo?' 


"What  do  you  know,  Ferrol?" 

"What's  between  you  and  Vanne 
Gastine,  for  instance.  Come  now,  own 
up  and  tell  me  all  about  it.  I'm  English, 
but  I'm  Nic  Lavilette's  friend  anyhow." 

He  insinuated  with  his  tone  that  little 
touch  of  brogue  which  he  used  when 
particularly  persuasive.  Nic  put  out 
his  hand  with  a  burst  of  good-natured 
frankness. 

"Meet  me  in  the  storeroom  of  the  old 
farmhouse  at  nine  o'clock,  and  I'll  tell 
you.    Here's  a  key." 

Handing  over  the  key,  he  grasped 
Ferrol'8  hand  with  an  effective  con- 
fidence, and  hurried  out.  Nic  Lavilette 
was  now  an  important  person  in  his 
own  sight  and  in  the  sight  of  others  in 
Bonaventure.  In  him  the  pomp  of  his 
family  took  an  individual  form. 

Earlier  than  the  appointed  time  Ferrol 
turned  the  key  and  stepped  Inside  the 
big  despoiled  hallway  of  the  old  farm- 
house. His  footsteps  sounded  hollow  in 
the  empty  rooms.  Already  dust  had 
gathered,  and  an  air  of  desertion  and 
decay  filled  the  place  in  spite  of  the 
solid  timbers  and  sound  floors  and  win- 
dow-sills. He  took  out  his  watch;  it 
was  ten  minutes  to  nine.  Passing 
through  the  little  hallway  to  the  store- 
room, he  opened  the  door.  It  was  dark 
Inside.  Striking  a  match,  he  saw  a 
candle  on  the  window-sill,  and  going 
to  it  he  lighted  it  with  a  flint  and  steel 
lying  near.  The  window  was  shut  tight. 
From  curiosity  only  he  tried  to  open  the 
shutter,  but  it  was  immovable.  Look- 
ing round,  he  saw  another  candle  on  the 
window-sill  opposite.  He  lighted  it 
also,  and  mechanically  tried  to  force  the 
shutters  of  the  window,  but  they  were 
tight  also.  Going  to  the  door,  which 
opened  into  the  farmyard,  he  found  it 
securely  fastened.  Although  he  turned 
the  lock,  the  door  would  not  open. 

Presently  his  attention  was  drawn  by 
the  glitter  of  something  upon  one  of  the 
cross-pieces  of  timber  half-way  up  the 
wall.  Going  over,  he  examined  it,  and 
found  it  to  be  a  broken  bayonet,— left 
there  by  a  careless  rebel.  Placing  the 
steel  again  upon  the  ledge  he  began 
walking  up  and  down  thoughtfully. 

Presently  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of 
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coughing.  The  paroxysm  lasted  a  min- 
ate  or  more,  and  he  placed  his  arm  upon 
the  window-sill,  leaning  his  head  upon 
it.  Presently,  as  the  paroxysm  less- 
ened, he  thought  he  heard  the  click  of 
a  lock.  He  raised  his  head,  but  his  eyes 
were  misty,  and  seeing  nothing,  he 
leaned  his  head  on  his  arm  again. 

Suddenly  he  felt  something  near  him. 
He  swung  round  swiftly,  and  saw 
Vanne  Castine's  bear  not  fifteen  feet 
away  from  him.  It  raised  itself  on  its 
hind  legs,  its  red.  eyes  rolling,  and 
started  towards  him.  He  picked  up  the 
candle  from  the  window-sill,  threw  it 
in  the  animal's  face,  and  dashed  toward 
the  door. 

It  was  locked.  He  swung  round.  The 
huge  beast,  with  a  loud  snarl,  was  com- 
ing down  upon  him. 

Here  he  was  shut  within  four  solid 
walls  with  a  wild  beast  hungry  for  his 
life.  All  his  instincts  were  alive.  He 
had  little  hope  of  saving  himself,  but  he 
was  determined  to  do  what  lay  in  his 
power. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  blow  out  the 
other  candle.  That  would  leave  him  in 
the  dark,  and  it  struck  him  that  his  ad- 
vantage would  be  greater  if  there  were 
no  light.  He  came  straight  towards  the 
bear,  then  suddenly  made  a  swift  move- 
ment to  the  left,  trusting  to  his  greater 
quickness  of  movement.  The  beast  was 
nearly  as  quick  as  he,  and  as  he  dashed 
along  the  wall  toward  the  candle,  he 
could  hear  Its  hot  breath  just  behind 
him. 

As  he  passed  the  window,  he  caught 
the  candle  in  his  hand,  and  was  about 
to  throw  it  on  the  floor  or  in  the  bear's 
face,  when  he  remembered  that,  in  the 
dark,  the  bear's  sense  of  smell  would  be 
as  effective  as  eyesight,  while  he  him- 
self would  be  no  better  off. 

He  ran  suddenly  to  the  centre  of  the 
room,  the  candle  still  in  his  hand,  and 
turned  to  meet  his  foe.  It  came  sav- 
agely at  him.  He  dodged,  ran  past  it, 
turned,  doubled  on  it,  and  dodged  again. 
A  half  dozen  times  this  was  repeated, 
the  candle  still  flaring.  It  could  not 
last  long.  The  bear  was  enraged.  Its 
movements  became  swifter,  its  vicious 
teeth  and  lips  were  covered  with  froth. 


which  dripped  to  the  floor  and  some- 
times spattered  Ferrol's  clothes  as  he 
ran  past.  No  toreador  ever  played 
with  the  horns  of  a  mad  bull  as  Ferrol 
played  his  deadly  game  with  Michael 
the  dancing  bear.  His  breath  was  be- 
coming shorter  and  shorter,  he  had  a 
stifling  sensation,  a  terrible  tightness 
across  his  chest  He  did  not  cough, 
however,  but  once  or  twice  he  tasted 
warm  drops  of  his  heart's  blood  in  his 
mouth.  Once  he  drew  the  back  of  his 
hand  across  his  lips  mechanically,  and  a 
red  stain  showed  upon  it. 

In  his  boyhood  and  early  manhood  he 
had  been  a  good  sportsman;  had  been 
quick  of  eye,  swift  of  foot  and  fearless. 
But  what  could  fearlessness  avail  him 
in  this  strait?  With  the  best  of  rifles 
he  would  have  felt  himself  at  a  disad- 
vantage. He  was  certain  his  time  had 
come;  and  with  that  conviction  upon 
him,  the  terror  of  the  thing,  and  the 
horrible  physical  shrinking,  almost 
passed  away  from  him.  The  disease 
eating  away  his  life  had  diminished  that 
revolt  against  death  which  is  in  the 
healthy  flesh  of  every  man.  He  was 
levying  upon  the  vital  forces  remain- 
ing in  him  which,  distributed  naturally, 
might  cover  a  year  or  so,  to  give  him 
here  and  now  a  few  moments  of  unnat- 
ural strength  for  the  completion  of  a 
hopeless  struggle. 

It  was  also  as  if  two  brains  In  him 
were  working;  one  busy  with  all  the 
chances  and  details  of  his  wild  contest 
the  other  with  the  events  of  his  life. 

Pictures  flashed  before  him.  Some 
having  to  do  with  the  earliest  days  of 
his  childhood;  some  with  fighting  in  the 
Danube  before  he  left  the  armyf  im- 
poverished and  ashamed;  some  with  idle 
hours  in  the  North  Tower  in  Stavely 
Castle;  and  one  with  the  day  he  and  his 
sister  left  the  old  castle,  never  to  return, 
and  looked  back  upon  it  from  the  tops 
of  Farcalladen  Moor,  waving  a  "God 
bless  you"  to  it.  The  thought  of  his 
sister  filled  him  with  a  desire,  a  pitiful 
desire,  to  live. 

Just  then  another  picture  flashed  be- 
fore his  eyes.  It  was  he  himself,  riding 
the  mad  stallion.  BollngbroKe,  the  first 
vear  he  followed  the  hounds.    How  the 
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brute  tried  to  smash  his  leg  against  a 
stone  wall,  how  it  reared  until  it  almost 
toppled  over  and  backwards;  how  it 
jibbed  at  a  gate,  and  nearly  dashed  its 
own  brains  out  against  a  tree;  and  how, 
after  an  hour's  hard  fighting,  he  made  it 
take  the  stillest  fence  and  watercourse 
In  the  country. 

This  thought  gave  him  courage  now. 
He  suddenly  remembered  the  broken 
bayonet  upon  the  ledge  against  the  wall. 
If  he  could  reach  it,  there  might  be  a 
chance— chance  to  strike  one  blow  for 
life.  As  his  eye  glanced  towards  the 
wall,  he  saw  the  steel  flash  in  the  light 
of  the  candle. 

The  bear  was  between  him  and  it. 
He  made  a  feint  towards  the  left,  then 
as  quickly  to  the  right.  But  doing  so, 
he  slipped  and  fell.  The  candle  dropped 
to  the  floor  and  went  out.  With  a 
lightning-like  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion he  swung  over  upon  his  face  just 
as  the  bear  in  Its  wild  rush,  passed  over 
his  head.  He  remembered  afterwards 
the  odor  of  the  hot,  rank  body,  and 
the  sprawling  huge  feet  and  claws. 
Scrambling  to  his  feet  swiftly,  he  ran 
to  the  wall.  Fortune  was  with  him. 
His  hand  almost  instantly  clutched  the 
broken  bayonet.  He  whipped  out  his 
handkerchief,  tore  the  scarf  from  his 
neck,  and  wound  them  around  his  hand, 
that  the  broken  bayonet  should  not  tear 
the  flesh  as  he  fought  for  his  life.  Then 
seizing  it  he  stood  waiting  for  the  bear 
to  come  on.  His  body  was  bent  for- 
ward, his  eyes  straining  into  the  dark, 
his  hot  face  dripping— dripping— sweat, 
his  breath  coming  hard  and  labored 
from  his  throat. 

For  a  minute  there  was  absolute 
silence  save '  for  the  breathing  of  the 
man  and  the  savage  panting  of  the 
beast.  Presently  he  felt  exactly  where 
the  bear  was,  and  listened  intently.  He 
knew  that  it  was  now  but  a  question  of 
minutes,  perhaps  seconds.  Suddenly  It 
occurred  to  him  that  if  he  could  but 
climb  upon  the  ledge  where  the  bayonet 
had  been,  there  might  be  safety.  Yet, 
again,  in  getting  up  the  bear  might 
seize  him,  and  there  would  be  an  end  to 
all  Immediately.  It  was  worth  trying, 
however. 


Two  things  happened  at  that  moment 
to  prevent  the  trial,  the  sound  of  knock- 
ing on  a  door  somewhere,  and  the  roar- 
ing rush  of  the  bear  upon  him.  He 
sprang  to  one  side,  striking  at  the  beast 
as  he  did  so.  The  bayonet  went  In  and 
out  again.  Then  came  voices  from  the 
outside;  evidently  somebody  was  try- 
ing to  get  in.  The  bear  roared  again 
and  came  on.  It  was  all  a  blind  man's 
game.  But  his  scent,  like  the  animal's, 
was  keen.  He  had  taken  off  his  coat, 
and  he  now  swung  it  out  before  him  in 
a  half-circle,  and  as  it  struck  the  bear 
it  covered  his  own  position.  He  swung 
aside  once  more  and  drove  his  arm  into 
the  dark.  The  bayonet  struck  the  nose 
of  the  beast. 

Now  there  was  a  knocking  and  a  ham- 
mering at  the  window,  and  the  wrench- 
ing of  the  shutters.  He  gathered  him- 
self together  for  the  next  assault  Sud- 
denly he  felt  that  every  particle  of 
strength  had  gone  out  of  him.  He 
pulled  himself  up  with  a  last  effort— his 
legs  would  not  support  him;  he  shivered 
and  swayed!  God!  would  they  never 
get  that  window  open! 

His  senses  were  abnormally  acute. 
Another  sound  attracted  him.  The 
opening  of  the  door,  and  a  voice— Vanne 
Castine's— calling  to  the  bear. 

His  heart  seemed  to  give  a  leap,  then 
slowly  to  roll  over  with  a  thud,  and  he 
fell  to  the  floor  as  the  bear  lunged  for- 
ward upon  him. 

A  minute  afterwards  Vanne  Castine 
was  goading  the  savage  beast  through 
the  door  and  out  to  the  hallway  Into  the 
yard  as  NIc  swung  through  the  open 
window  into  the  room. 

Castine's  lantern  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  and  between  it  and  the  win- 
dow lay  Ferrol,  the  broken  fragment 
still  clutched  in  his  right  hand. 
Lavllette  dropped  on  his  knees  beside 
him  and  felt  his  heart.  It  was  beating, 
but  the  shirt  and  the  waistcoat  were 
dripping  with  blood  where  the  bear  had 
set  its  claws  and  teeth  In  the  shoulder 
of  Its  victim. 

From  "The  Pomp  of  the  Larilettes  "  By  Gilbert 
Parker.  Larason,  Wolffe  &  Company,  pub- 
lishers. 
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A  CAT'S  EDEN. 

If  one  would  see  how  superficial  his 
culture,  how  easy  his  relapse  into  bar- 
barism, he  need  only  open  his  windows 
upon  an  empty  lot.  This  tempting 
space,  this  unguarded  bit  of  the  uni- 
verse, brings  out  all  the  savage  within 
him.  Ashes  and  old  boots,  broken 
glass,  worn-out  tin  pans,  and  news- 
papers whose  moment  is  over,  alike 
drift  naturally  into  that  unfortunate 
sp«ot.  The  lot  under  my  window  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  lawless  men,— 
not  to  say  women,— for  it  offered  the 
eternal  oblivion  of  "over  the  back 
fence"  to  no  less  than  ten  kitchens 
with  their  presiding  genii. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  lot  and  all  the 
land  about  it  had  belonged  to  an  unset- 
tled estate,  and  for  years  had  been  a 
dumping-ground  for  carts,  long  before 
the  surrounding  buildings  had  begun 
their  additions  to  its  stores. 

But  last  spring  a  change  came  to  it. 
Its  nearly  fenced  condition  for  the  first 
time  allowed  Mother  Nature  a  chance, 
and  anxious,  like  other  mothers,  to  hide 
the  evil  deeds  of  her  children,  she  went 
busily  to  work,— 

With   a    hand  of    healing  to  cover  the 

wounds 
And  strew  the  artificial  mounds 
And  cuttings  with  underwood  and  flowers. 

We  may  call  them  weeds,  but  forever 
blessed  be  the  hardy,  rapid-growing, 
ever-ready  plants  we  name  so  scorn- 
fully! What  else  could  so  quickly 
answer  the  mother's  purpose?  She  nad 
not  time  to  evolve  a  century-plant,  or 
elaborate  an  oak-tree,  before  man 
would  be  upon  it  again.  She  did  the 
best  she  could,  and  the  result  was  won- 
derful. 

When  I  returned  from  the  country  I 
found,  to  my  delight,  the  place  of  the 
abomination  of  desolation  I  have  de- 
scribed, a  beautiful  green  oasis  in  the 
world  of  stone  and  brick.  From  fence 
to  fence  flourished  and  waved  in  the 
breeze  an  unbroken  forest.  The  un- 
sightly heaps  had  become  a  range  of 
hills,  sloping  gently  down  to  the  level 
on  one  side,  and  ending  on  the  other 


in  an  abrupt  declivity,  with  the  high- 
est peaks  bare  and  rocky,  overhanging 
a  deep  and  narrow  ravine.  The  border- 
ing fences  were  veiled  by  luxurious 
ailanthus  shoots,  chicory  blossoms 
opened  their  sweet  blue  eyes  to  every 
morning  sun,  and  it  was  beside— 

Rich  in  wild  grasses  numberless,  and 
flowers 

Unnamed  save  in  mute  Nature's  inven- 
tory. 

In  the  air  above,  myriads  of  dainty 
white  butterflies  sported,  ever  rising  in 
little  agitated  parties  of  two  or  three, 
climbing  gayly  the  invisible  staircase, 
tlil  at  an  immense  height,  and  then 
fluttering  back  to  earth  no  wiser  than 
they  went  up,  so  far  as  the  human  eye 
could  see. 

The  forest,  as  I  have  called  it,  was, 
to  be  sure,  by  measurement  of  man,  not 
more  than  three  or  four  feet  high.  But 
all  things  are  relative,  and  to  the  fre- 
quenters of  that  pleasant  bit  of  wood- 
land, far  above  whose  head  it  towered. 
It  was  as  the  deep  woods  to  us.  I  chose 
to  look  at  It  from  their  point  of  view, 
and  to  them  it  was  a  noble  forest,  re- 
sembling indeed  a  tropical  jungle,  so 
thickly  grown  that  paths  were  made 
under  it,  where  might  be  enjoyed  lei- 
surely walks,  given  up  to  quiet  and 
meditation.  For  there  were  inhabi- 
tants in  plenty,— the  regulars,  the 
transients,  the  stragglers,— in  furs,  in 
feathers,  in  wings. 

In  this  nook,  secluded  from  the  world 
which  every  day  swept  by  without  a 
glance,  a  constant  drama  of  life  went 
on,  which  I  could  see  and  be  myself  un- 
seen. I  soon  became  absorbed  in  the 
study  of  it  The  actors  were  of  that 
mysterious  race  which  lives  with  us, 
and  yet  is  rarely  of  us;  whose  real  life 
is  to  us  mostly  a  sealed  book,  and  of 
whom  Wordsworth  delightfully  sings,— 

Think  of  the  beautiful  gliding  form, 
The  tread  that  would    scarcely  crush  a 

worm. 
And  the  soothing  song  by  the  winter  fire 
Soft  as  the  dying  throb  of  the  lyre. 

Yes.  the  cats,  whose  ways  are  ever  the 
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unexpected,  and  of  whom  I  am  so  fond 
that  one  of  the  most  touching  objects 
unearthed  at  Pompeii— to  me— is  the 
skeleton  of  a  woman  holding  in  her 
arms  the  skeleton  of  a  cat,  whom  per- 
haps she  gave  her  life  to  save. 

The  builder  of  the  fences  at  the  back 
of  this  Cat's  Eden  very  considerately 
capped  them  all  with  a  board  three 
inches  wide,  thus  making  a  highway 
for  the  feline  race,  not  only  across  the 
back,  but  from  that  to  each  house  door. 
On  this  private  path,  above  the  heads 
of  boys  and  dogs,  they  spent  much 
time.  This  was  their  Broadway,  and  at 
the  same  time  their  point  of  outlook, 
where  they  might  survey  the  landscape 
and  decide  when  and  where  to  enter 
upon  their  secluded  domain.  How  ad- 
mirable the  facility  with  which  these 
mysterious  beasts  pass  up  or  down 
high  fences!  Ladders  or  stairs  are  su- 
perfluous. How  can  one  possibly  walk 
several  steps  down  a  perpendicular 
board  without  falling  headlong  to  the 
ground?  And  still  more  strange,  how 
can  one  leap  squarely  against  the  same 
fence,  and  run  right  up  to  the  top? 

Soon  after  breakfast  on  every  fair 
day  the  houses  around  began  to  give  up 
their  cats.  There  were  three  in  whose 
actions  I  became  specially  interested. 
The  most  Important,  and  the  one  to 
whom  I  felt  the  place  belonged  by 
right  of  appreciating  it,  was  a  person- 
age of  dignified  manners,  and  evidently 
of  rank  in  his  own  world,  a  magnificent 
silver  tabby,  the  beauty  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Next  in  interest  was  a  whlte- 
and-black  cat  for  whom  I  had  a  sincere 
respect  because  she  lived  most  amica- 
bly with  two  canaries  whose  cages 
were  always  within  reach  and  never 
disturbed.  The  third  was  to  my  eyes 
anything  but  attractive,  being  a  faded- 
looking,  grey  tabby,  who  entered  the 
place  by  a  hole  under  the  fence  next 
the  apartment  house.  She  looked  ill- 
used,  as  If  her  home  life  was  troubled 
by  bad  children,  or  a  frivolous,  teasing 
dog,  or  a  raging  housekeeper  who  left 
no  peace  to  man  or  beast. 

For  whatever  cause,  when,  soon  after 
breakfast,  Madam  Grey  appeared  on 
the  scene,  she  proceeded  at  once  and  In 


silence  to  the  highest  bare  peak  of  the 
hills,  a  sightly  place,  where  she  could 
overlook  the  thick  green  forest,  with  its 
shady  walks  and  cool  retreats,  and 
have  timely  notice  of  any  ap- 
proach from  the  street.  On  that  point 
she  found  or  made  a  slight  depression, 
and  there  she  calmly  dressed  her  fur, 
and  then,  wrapping  her  robe  around 
her  (so  to  speak)  slept  hours  at  a  time. 

She  never  did  anything  on  the  lot  ex- 
cept sleep,  and  she  seemed  totally  blind 
to  the  attractions  of  nature.  I  never 
saw  her  notice  anything.  As  soon  as 
she  awoke  she  went  back  through  the 
humble  portal  to  her  flat. 

This  piece  of  woods  was  not  merely 
a  pleasure-ground.  It  was  a  hunting- 
field  as  well,  and  the  denizens  of  its 
quiet  shades  were  not  at  all  averse  to 
a  little  excitement  of  the  chase,  nor  to 
a  taste  now  and  then  of  wild  game  of 
their  own  catching.  What  was  there  I 
know  not,  but  I  judge  from  the  spas- 
modic character  of  the  hunt  that  it  was 
grasshoppers. 

The  silver  tabby  and  the  white-and- 
black,  who  were  daily  visitors  to  the 
place,  never  quarrelled  with  each  other, 
and  their  intercourse,  when  they  hap- 
pened to  meet  on  the  common  highway, 
was  conducted  in  the  courteous  and 
dignified  manner  of  the  race. 

Cat 8  are  popularly  supposed  to  dislike 
wet,  but  I  have  seen  two  of  them  in  a 
steady  rain  conduct  an  interview  with 
all  the  gravity  and  deliberation  for 
which  these  affairs  are  celebrated. 
The  slow  approach,  with  frequent 
pauses  to  sit  down  and  meditate,  or 
"view  the  landscape  o'er,"  the  earnest 
and  musical— if  melancholy— exchange 
of  salutations,  the  almost  imperceptible 
drawing  nearer,  with  the  slightly  wav- 
ing tail,  the  only  sign  of  excitement, 
and  at  last  the  Instantaneous  dash,  the 
slap  or  scratch  (so  rapid  one  can  never 
tell  which)  the  fiery  expletive  and  re- 
tort, and  the  instant  retreat,  to  sit  down 
again.  There  seems  to  be  some  canon 
of  feline  etiquette  which  forbids  two  to 
meet  and  pass  without  solemn  formali- 
ties of  this  sort,  reminding  one  of  the 
ceremonious  greetings  of  the  Orient, 
where  time  Is  of  no  particular  value. 
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The  Boy. 


The  silver  tabby  was  an  original,  and 
had  a  way  of  his  own.  He  seemed  im- 
patient of  these  serious  rites,  and  when 
within  three  feet  of  his  vis-a-vis  he 
usually  gave  one  great  leap  over  the  in- 
tervening space,  administered  his  sa- 
lute,—whatever  it  was,— and  passed  on. 
This  cat  was  peculiar  in  other  ways. 
Sometimes  he  had  the  whole  wood  to 
himself,  and  it  was  charming  to  see 
him  wander  in  his  leisurely  way  all 
over  it,  smelling  daintily  of  this  and 
that,  now  tasting  a  leaf,  now  looking 
intently  at  some  creeper  or  crawler  on 
the  ground,  now  sitting  down  to  enjoy 
the  seclusion  and  the  silence  of  the 
wood.  He  was  a  philosopher,  or  a  lover 
of  nature,— 

A  lover  who  knows  by  heart 

Each  joy  the  mountain  dales  impart. 

One  of  the  accusations  brought 
against  this  reserved  little  beast  is  that 
he  does  not  love  man.  Has  he  reason 
to  do  so?  Tragedies  I  have  seen  on  the 
lot,  which  I  try  to  forget  and  shall  not 
repeat,  in  which  small  boys  demon- 
strated in  their  treatment  of  the  abused 
race  how  much  more  brutal  than  a 
brute  the  human  animal  can  be.  Cats 
show  their  intelligence  by  being  wary 
of  mankind. 

When  October  at  last  stripped  the 
woods  of  their  summer  glory,  and  the 
weather  was  no  longer  warm,  the  heat- 
loving  creatures  deserted  the  empty  lot, 
except  the  silver  tabby,  who  often 
came  out  and  sauntered  through  its 
lonely  paths,  smelling  of  the  weeds 
here  and  there,  seating  himself  in  a 
bower  that  was  still  green,  rubbing  his 
face  against  something  he  found  there, 
and  evidently  enjoying  sufficient  soci- 
ety in  his  own  thoughts,  for  to  him 
plainly  it  was  still 

A  woodland  enchanted. 

Then  came  a  week  of  unwonted  glory, 
of  distinguished  visitors.  All  the  sum- 
mer birds  had  hovered  over  it;  toward 
evening  the  night  hawk  circled  high  in 
air  above  it,  uttering  his  wild,  quaint 
cry,  collecting  food  for  his  little  family, 


no  doubt    safely    reposing    on    some 
grand  roof  near  by. 

And  there  were  always  the  city  spar- 
rows. They  had  taken  possession  of  a 
vine,  which,  clambering  up  the  back  of 
one  of  the  houses  bordering  the  lot,  had 
burst  into  sudden  luxuriance  when  ii 
found  itself  without  further  support  at 
the  eaves,  spreading  out  each  side,  and 
clinging  for  dear  life  to  the  roof,  mak- 
ing a  delightful  screen,  as  well  as  a 
comfortable  site  for  many  bird  homes. 
Indeed,  there  seemed  to  be  a  populous 
bird  village  behind  the  green  curtain, 
and  great  disturbances  sometimes  oc- 
curred, and  I  could  hear  the  excited 
voices  of  the  residents  till  darkness 
put  an  end  to  their  discussions.  .  .  . 
But  the  crowning  day  of  the  empty  lot 
came  still  later,  when  a  fairy-like  king- 
let hunted  over  the  rosebushes,  and 
that  shy  woods  dweller,  the  hermit 
thrush,  condescended  to  show  his 
graceful  form  on  the  fence,  until  the 
silver  tabby,  seeming  to  regard  their 
calls  as  Intrusions,  took  up  his  station 
on  the  cats'  highway  and  I  saw  the 
birds  no  more. 
From  *»Upou  the  Tree-Tops."    By  Olive  Thome 

Miller.    Houghton,  M  ifflln  &  Co.,  publishers. 


THE  BOY. 

After  an  infancy  of  more  than  com- 
mon docility  and  a  young  childhood  of 
few  explicit  revolts,  the  boy  of  twelve 
enters  upon  a  phase  which  the  by- 
stander may  not  well  understand  but 
may  make  shift  to  note  as  an  impres- 
sion. 

Like  other  subtle  things,  bis  position 
Is  hardly  to  be  described  but  by  nega- 
tives. Above  all,  he  is  not  demonstra- 
tive. The  days  are  long  gone  by  when 
he  said  he  wanted  a  bicycle,  a  top  hat, 
and  a  pipe.  One  or  two  of  these  things 
he  has,  and  he  takes  them  without  the 
least  swagger.  He  avoids  expression  of 
any  kind.  Any  satisfaction  he  may  feel 
with  things  as  they  are  is  rather  to  be 
surprised  in  his  manner  than  perceived 
in  his  action.    Mr.  Jaggers,  when  it  be- 
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fell  him  to  be  astonished,  showed  it  by 
a  stop  of  manner,  for  an  indivisible  mo- 
ment—not by  a  pause  in  the  thing  he 
chanced  to  be  about.  In  like  manner 
the  boy  cannot  prevent  his  most  inno- 
cent pleasures  from  arresting  him  for  an 
instant. 

He  will  not  endure  (albeit  he  does  not 
confess  so  much)  to  be  told  to  do  any- 
thing, at  least  in  that  citadel  of  his  free- 
dom, his  home.  His  elders  probably 
give  him  as  few  orders  as  possible.  He 
will  almost  ingeniously  evade  any  that 
are  inevitably  or  thoughtlessly  inflicted 
upon  him,  but  if  he  does  but  succeed  in 
only  postponing  his  obedience,  he  has, 
visibly,  done  something  for  his  own 
relief.  It  is  less  convenient  that  he 
should  hold  mere  questions  addressed 
to  him  in  all  good  faith,  as  in  some  sort 
an  attempt  upon  his  liberty. 

Questions  about  himself  one  might 
understand  to  be  an  outrage.  But  it  is 
against  impersonal  and  indifferent  ques- 
tions also  that  the  boy  sets  his  face  like 
a  rock.  He  has  no  ambition  to  give  in- 
formation on  any  point.  Older  people 
may  not  dislike  the  opportunity,  and 
there  are  even  those  who  bring  to  pass 
questions  of  a  trivial  kind  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  answering  them  with  animation. 
This,  the  boy,  perhaps,  thinks  is  "fuss," 
and  if  he  has  any  passions,  he  has  a 
passionate  dislike  of  fuss. 

When  a  younger  child  tears  the  boy's 
scrap  book  (which  is  conjectured, 
though  not  known,  to  be  the  dearest 
thing  he  has),  he  betrays  no  emotion; 
that  was  to  be  expected.  But  when  the 
stolen  pages  are  rescued  and  put  by  for 
him,  he  abstains  from  taking  any  inter- 
est in  the  retrieval;  he  will  do  nothing  to 
restore  them.  To  do  so  would  mar  the 
integrity  of  his  reserve.  If  he  would  do 
much  rather  than  answer  questions,  he 
would  suffer  something  rather  than  ask 
them. 

He  loves  his  father  and  a  friend  of  his 
father's  and  he  pushes  them,  in  order  to 
show  it  without  compromising  his  tem- 
perament. 

He  is  a  partisan  in  silence.  It  may  be 
guessed  that  he  is  often  occupied  in 
comparing  other  people  with  his  ad- 


mired men.  Of  this  too  he  says  little, 
except  some  brief  word  of  allusion  to 
what  other  men  do  not  do. 

When  he  speaks  it  is  with  a  carefully 
shortened  vocabulary.  As  an  author 
shuns  monotony,  so  does  the  boy  shun 
change.  He  does  not  generally  talk 
slang;  his  habitual  words  are  the  most 
usual  of  dally  words  made  useful  and 
appropriate  by  certain  varieties  of  voice. 
These  express  for  him  all  that  he  will 
consent  to  communicate.-  He  reserves 
more  by  speaking  dull  words  with  zeal 
than  by  using  zealous  words  that  might 
betray  him.  But  his  brevity  is  the  chief 
thing;  he  has  almost  made  an  art  of 
it. 

He  is  not  merry.  Merry  boys  have 
pretty  manners,  and  it  must  be  owned 
that  this  boy's  manners  are  not  pretty. 
But  if  not  merry,  he  is  happy;  there 
never  was  a  more  untroubled  soul.  If 
he  has  an  almost  grotesque  reticence,  he 
has  no  secrets.  Nothing  that  he  thinks 
is  very  much  hidden.  Even  if  he  did 
not  push  his  father,  it  would  be  evident 
that  the  boy  loves  him;  even  if  he  never 
laid  his  hand  (and  this  little  thing  he 
does  rarely)  on  his  friend's  shoulder,  It 
would  be  plain  that  he  loves  his  friend. 

His  happiness  appears  in  his  moody 
and  charming  face,  his  ambition  in  his 
dumbness,  and  the  hopes  of  his  life 
to  come  in  ungainly  bearing.  How  does 
so  much  heart,  how  does  so  much  sweet- 
ness, all  unexpressed,  appear?  For  it  is 
not  only  those  who  know  him  well  that 
know  the  child's  heart;  strangers  are 
aware  of  it.  This,  which  he  would  not 
reveal,  is  the  only  thing  that  is  quite 
unmistakable  and  quite  conspicuous. 

What  he  thinks  that  he  turns  visibly 
to  the  world  is  a  sense  of  humor,  with 
a  measure  of  criticism  and  of  indiffer- 
ence. What  he  thinks  the  world  may 
divine  in  him  is  courage  and  an  in- 
telligence. But  carry  himself  how  he 
will,  he  is  manifestly  a  tender,  gentle, 
and  even  spiritual  creature,  masculine 
and  innocent,  "a  nice  boy."  There  is  no 
other  way  of  describing  him  than  that 
of  his  own  brief  language. 
From  "The  Children."    By  Alice  Meynell.   John 

Lane,  publisher.    New  York  and  London. 
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MAY.  But  love  is  love,  and  you  are  you,  and  I 

rm*    •    *u     i       u.  i  *.  *u  «~        Am  I  that  dare  to  love  you  with  a  will, 

Th»  «  the  laughing-eyed  amongst  them    Knowing  ^  ,0Te  ta  per(ect>  trne  anj 

My  lady'a  month.    A  season  of  yonng       AJ^aju  ^^  than  it8  ^^  ,„. 

tnings.  Knowing  it  cannot  die, 

She  rules  the  light  with  harmony,  and        g.nce  loye       «      Qf  ftnd  j  am  L 

brings 
The  year's  first  green  upon  the  beeches  J-  ^olmobe. 

tall. 
How  often,  where  long  creepers  wind  and 

fall  

Through   the  deep   woods   in   noonday 

wanderings, 
I've  heard  the  month,  when  she  to  echo 

Sings,  THE  FIRST  READING  OF  VIRGIL. 

I've  heard  the  month  make  merry  madri- 
gal. 


Ant  videt  ant  vidlrae  putat. 


Master,  that  erewhile  in  the  forest  wild 

How    often,    bosomed   in    the    breathing  Didst  meet  the  grave-eyed  Florentine, 

strong  and  teach 

Of  mosses  and  young  flowerets,  have  I  His  lips  thy  mystic  lore,  behold  this  child, 

lain  Thy  latest  learner,  captive  to  thy  speech. 
And  watched  the  clouds,  and  caught  the 
sheltered  song— 

Which  it  were  more  than  life  to  hear  ^  mtie  wor,d  ^  look,d  gQ  lftrge  bnt 

again—  naw 

Of  those  small  birds  that  pipe  it  all  day  SHp8  from  him.  on  new  ^^  ^  f<?et 

long  are  get. 

Not  far  from  Marly  by  the  memorial  Wm  eye8  ha;e  mark,d  ^  digtant         ^ 

Seine-  bough 

Hi lai be  Belloc.  Gleaming  among  the  pine-trees;  no  re- 
gret 


"  IF  LOVE  WERE  OTHER  than  A  PERFECT  He  feels  for  childhood  and  familiar  ways: 

THING.'*  Onward  thy  music  draws  him,  to  what 

If  love  were  other  than  a  perfect  thing,  _    _  goal                        ,              

Love  were  no  gain,  but  only  all  a  grief,  He  knows  not  **>  nor  dreams  that  a11  hls 

And  better  were  to  check  its  blossoming  -,.    „ays            ,,__ 

Ere  one  poor  bud  could  struggle  into  ShaU  wear  a  dlfference'  8ince  uP°n  hls 

leaf;  80ul 
To  kill  it  in  the  spring, 
If  love  were  other  than  a  perfect  thing. 

Thy  spell  has  passed.    And  now  he  gains 

If  love  were  other  than  most  sweet  of  all,  _  ^  *he  ed*e    ,„     _. 

Love  were  the  bitterest  gift  of  bitter  Of  the  grim  gulf.    His  ears  strange  mur- 

fate  murs  fill, 

And  better  were  to  spurn  beyond  recall,  T£?  dul!  8low  wash  ****&*  in  *he  **&> 

Its  magic  cup  more  perilous  than  hate.  The  dl8tant  «»  of  Acheron,  the  shrill 
Its  sweetness  were  but  gall, 
If  love  were  other  than  most  sweet  of  all. 

Cry  of  pale  ghosts  that  flutter  down  the 

If  love  were  other  than  the  love  of  you,  „,.  w'nd 

Love  were  a  poverty,  and  nothing  worth.  Wl<*  8ad     taiewelto.      Awestruck  he 

And  all  the  tasks  that  memory  had  to  do  4        holds  his  breath, 

Would  be  to  loathe  the  hour  that  gave  it  As  on  his  boy's  heart  breaks  (O  God,  be 

birth.  kindI> 

Love  were  not  sweet  nor  true  The  ™imagin'd  mystery  of  death. 

If  love  were  other  than  the  love  of  you.  J.  H.  Fowler. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
FEMINISM  IN  FRANCE. 

When,  shortly  before  the  Franco- 
German  War,  Villiers  de  Lisle  Adam 
produced  his  play  "La  Revolte,"  it  was 
withdrawn  from  the  boards  of  the  Vau- 
deville, after  some  three  or  four  per- 
formances, amid  a  general  chorus  of 
condemnation.  The  play,  which  asserts 
in  a  tentative  fashion  a  woman's  right  to 
self -development,  independently  of  her 
husband's  direct  interests,  was  held  to 
be,  as  the  author  subsequently  phrased 
it,  injurious  to  the  morality  of  the 
bourse  and  the  boulevards.  Last  win- 
ter "La  Revolte"  was  revived  at  the 
Odeon,  and  met  with  a  sympathetic, 
even  an  enthusiastic,  reception,  its 
moral  teaching  surprising,  if  anything, 
by  its  moderation;  for  whereas  Ibsen 
makes  Nora  persist  in  her  revolt  to  the 
bitter  end,  Lisle  Adam,  his  precursor  by 
ten  years,  drives  Elizabeth  back  into 
conjugal  servitude. 

This  suggestive  fact  may  be  taken  as 
an  Indication  of  the  notable  change  that 
has  come  over  French  thought  in  re- 
spect to  the  social  position  of  woman 
since  the  fall  of  the  third  empire.  That 
change  is  mainly  due  to  the  growth 
among  our  Gallic  neighbors  of  "Femi- 
nism," the  elegant  French  variant  of 
what  we  in  England  bluntly  call  wom- 
en's rights.  And  "feminism"  to-day  is 
a  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  whether 
in  social  life,  in  politics  or  in 
literature.  After  much  lurking  in  back- 
grounds and  frequenting  of  holes  and 
corners,  in  spite  of  much  flouting  from 
conventionality  and  much  frowning 
down  from  religion,  feminism  has  sud- 
denly emerged  of  late  into  broad  day- 
light, and  has  developed  into  a  practical 
question  of  the  hour,  with  which  serious 
journals  and  recognized  "literature"  con- 
descend to  concern  themselves. 

A  strong-minded  French  woman, 
clamoring  for  the  suffrage  and  making 
speeches  on  public  platforms,  seems  to 
us  a  contradiction  in  terms,  so  accus- 
tomed are  we  to  the  conventional  hero- 
ine of  modern  French  -fiction  and 
modern  French  drama;  a  creature  com- 
pounded variously  of  sensuality  and 
jealousy,  vain,  fickle,  frivolous,  with  a 


fatal  gift  for  intrigue,  whose  most  solid 
virtue  is  her  undeniable  taste  in  dress. 

The  portrait  is  so  ludicrous  a  carica- 
ture for  all  who  can  boast  the  smallest 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  average 
French  woman,  adorned  as  she  is  with 
admirable  social  and  practical  qualities, 
that  it  is  amazing  how  it  could  ever 
have  come  to  be  carelessly  accepted  as 
a  more  or  less  accurate  presentment. 
Our  only  excuse  is  that  numbers  of  her 
gifted  compatriots  have  deliberately 
chosen  to  adopt  this  grotesque  view  of 
the  sex,  and  have  devoted  their  best 
work  and  their  most  brilliant  talents  to 
presenting  this  abnormal  type  to  the 
world  as  representative  of  a  whole  na- 
tion. It  is  in  great  measure  as  a  protest 
against  this  literary  perversity,  this- 
moral  blindness  which  has  sullied  the- 
pages  of  all  but  the  greatest  French, 
writers  of  the  century,  that  the  new 
feminist  movement  has  arisen.  It  is 
against  what  has  grown  to  be  the  tra- 
ditional attitude  of  the  French  man 
towards  the  French  woman,  an  attitude 
that  has  penetrated  into  all  ranks  of 
society,  that  educated  French  women, 
aided  by  not  a  few  of  the  sterner  sex, 
are  revolting  to-day.  From  the  first  it 
has  been  an  intellectual  and  literary 
rather  than  a  democratic  movement;  it 
has  sprung  from  the  Imaginative  brain 
of  the  writer  and  thinker  rather  than 
from  the  painful  experience  of  the  suf- 
ferer, and  it  is  spreading  to-day  from 
the  cultured  few  to  the  •  uneducated 
many. 

In  several  of  Its  aspects  the  move- 
ment differs  profoundly  from  that  with 
which  we  have  so  long  been  familiar  in 
England.  With  us  women  have  de- 
voted their  main  energies  to  carrying 
certain  definite  reforms  by  act  of  Par- 
liament. They  have  descended  frankly 
into  the  political  arena  and  have  fought 
men  with  their  own  weapons.  In 
France  politics,  as  we  understand  them, 
have  entered  for  very  little  into  the 
question.  French  women  as  yet  care 
practically  nothing  about  the  vote;  they 
have  not  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
a  woman  deputy,  and  they  scarcely 
even  crave  after  representation  on 
municipal  bodies.    There  are,  of  course, 
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very  definite  grievances  from  which 
they  suffer  and  for  which  they  claim 
redress.  They  demand  the  right  of  vot- 
ing for  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
the  Conseils  des  Prud'hommes,  a  very 
important  privilege  for  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  trade;  the  right  to  sit  on  the 
Conseil  de  Famille,  the  very  backbone 
of  French  family  life;  the  right  to  act 
as  legal  guardians  to  their  own  children 
after  the  father's  death;  and,  above  all, 
the  right  of  married  women  to  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  their  own  earn- 
ings. But  these  eminently  reasonable 
reforms  have  not  hitherto  been  brought 
forward  with  any  degree  of  insistence, 
and  although  quite  recently  a  departure 
of  a  more  practical  nature  has  been 
made  by  Madame  Schmahl,  an  English- 
woman by  birth,  and  editor  of  VAvant- 
Courriere,  not  more  than  one  or  two,  at 
the  most,  have  as  yet  been  incorporated 
into  definite  bills  to  be  laid  before  the 
Chamber.  French  women  hitherto 
have  devoted  themselves  rather  to 
creating  an  atmosphere  favorable  to 
their  own  development,  and  to  promot- 
ing a  sense  of  the  antagonism  that  ex- 
ists between  the  law  which  decrees  the 
absolute  inferiority  of  the  sex,  and  the 
facts  which  prove  her  complete  natural 
equality.  Thus  feminism— a  word,  by 
the  way,  first  introduced  into  the  lan- 
guage by  Fourier— may  be  described  as 
representing  a  certain  state  of  mind,  an 
atmosphere  of  thought,  opposed,  indeed, 
by  its  very  essence  to  that  which  has  in- 
spired that  vast  section  of  modern 
French  literature  occupied  with  ques- 
tions of  sex,  but  which  has  not  yet 
crystallized  into  an  aggressive  agitation 
for  reform.  And  so  where  the  practical 
English  woman  pours  her  energies  into 
political  associations  and  petitions  to 
Parliament,  her  French  sister  finds,  for 
the  present  at  least,  a  sufficient  expres- 
sion of  her  needs  in  the  Issuing  of 
brochures  and  leaflets,  in  the  now  fash- 
ionable "conference"  and  in  a  perfervid 
flow  of  talk.  For  us,  reduced  to  its  sim- 
plest expression,  women's  rights  is  a 
matter  of  elementary  justice;  for 
French  women  it  is  above  all  a  senti- 
ment, a  chivalrous  rehabilitation  of 
their  sex  to  the  place  from  which  it  has 


been  dethroned  by  the  selfishness  and 
cruelty  of  man. 

Frankly,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  what 
English  women  would  feel  tempted  to 
denounce  as  "silly  vaporing"  in  the 
French  movement,  but  before  harshly 
criticising  our  neighbors  we  should  bear 
in  mind  the  profound  moral  and  intel- 
lectual differences  which,  on  all  sub- 
jects, divide  the  Latin  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  making  it  impossible  to 
judge  them  according  to  any  single 
standard.  And  in  this  particular  in- 
stance it  must  be  remembered  further 
that  in  all  matters  relating  to  women's 
work  and  women's  independence,  we 
are  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  ahead 
of  all  the  nations  of  central  and  south- 
ern Europe,  and  that  their  women  are 
struggling  to-day  with  the  same  forces 
of  custom  and  prejudice  against  which 
our  first  generation  of  women  reformers 
made  successful  war. 

In  a  recent  article  Madame  Adam— 
herself  no  mean  auxiliary  of  the  femi- 
nist movement  on  its  more  moderate 
and  literary  side— pointed  to  the  siege 
of  Paris  and  the  disasters  of  1870-71  as 
one  of  the  objective  causes  of  women's 
new  impulse  towards  social  Indepen- 
dence. In  this  she  is  doubtless  right, 
for  the  heroism  displayed  by  French 
women  during  those  terrible  months 
must  have  gone  some  way  towards  dis- 
sipating old  prejudices,,  and  towards 
giving  to  the  women  themselves  a  new 
realization  of  their  own  dignity  and 
their  own  powers-  But  the  movement 
could  not  have  sprung  into  life  so 
quickly  had  not  the  seed  been  sown  at 
a  far  earlier  date.  Like  every  other 
tendency  of  modern  France,  whether 
for  good  or  evil,  the  feminist  movement 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  Revolution 
of  1789.  On  being  asked  by  Napoleon 
since  when  women  had  occupied  them- 
selves with  politics,  Madame  de  Stael 
is  reported  to  have  replied,  "Since  they 
have  been  guillotined,  sire!"  The  rea- 
son was  certainly  a  sufficient  one. 
When  the  emancipated  French  women 
compose,  after  the  manner  of  Auguste 
Comte.  a  New  Calendar  of  Great 
Women,  one  of  their  heroines  of  hu- 
manity   will    surely    be    Olymne    de 
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Gouges,  condemned  with  hundreds  of 
others  to  the  guillotine  by  Robespierre, 
but  whose  name  still  lives  as  that  of  the 
authoress  of  a  pamphlet  dedicated  to 
Marie  Antoinette,  in  which  she  pleaded 
in  favor  of  the  "natural,  inalienable, 
and  sacred"  rights  of  her  sex.  With 
a  Madame  Roland  and  a  Charlotte  Cor- 
day  before  their  very  eyes  it  would  have 
showed  really  phenomenal  submissive- 
ness,  and  even  stupidity,  had  the  women 
of  the  time  not  aspired  to  some  share 
in  the  "liberty,  equality,  and  fra- 
ternity," for  which  their  husbands  and 
sons  clamored  so  lustily.  How  far,  in- 
deed, they  exercised  a  determining  and 
restraining  influence  during  those 
troubled  years  is  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
searching  investigation  by  Leopold 
Lacour  in  his  forthcoming  volume,  "La 
Femme  dans  la  Revolution  Francaise," 
in  which  the  author  may  be  trusted  to 
throw  a  new  and  more  pleasing  light 
on  Carlyle's  "draggled  Menads." 

But  whatever  hopes  of  political  free- 
dom were  entertained  by  the  morally 
emancipated  French  women  —  with 
whom  our  own  Mary  Wolstonecraft  was 
in  close  sympathy— in  the  early  years  of 
the  Revolution,  were  destined  to  be 
frustrated  before  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury; and  with  the  advent  to  power  of 
Napoleon  a  fresh  era  of  legal  subjection 
was  ushered  in.  The  Code  Napoleon, 
stamped  throughout  with  the  master 
mind  of  its  creator,  displays  in  all  those 
portions  which  bear  upon  the  relations 
between  men  and  women  the  most  ruth- 
less disregard  of  the  weaker  sex.  Man 
the  master  is  made  the  despot  of  the 
home,  and  woman  is  sternly  relegated 
to  her  maternal  functions,  the  section 
on  marriage  culminating  in  a  clause  of 
which  Dumas's  celebrated  "Tue-la!"  is 
but  a  dramatic  echo.  Feminism,  as  a 
social  tendency  was  for  all  practical 
purposes  dead,  nor  does  it  re-appear  ex- 
cept in  a  modified  form  in  connection 
with  Saint  Simonianism  until  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848,  to  be  once  again,  after 
a  short  but  effective  outburst,  crushed 
by  administrative  severity  as  a  result  of 
the  Coup  d'Etat  of  1852.  But  through- 
out the  Third  Empire  there  are  dawn- 
ings   of   better   things,    and    a   whole 


literature  on  the  woman  question  was 
slowly  taking  shape. 

It.  was  in  1858  that  Proudhon  pub- 
lished his  great  work  on  abstract  jus- 
tice, as  the  fundamental  principle  of 
society,  in  which,  after  denouncing  both 
love  and  religion,  he  bluntly  described 
woman  as  physically,  intellectually,  and 
morally  the  inferior  of  man,  and  as 
occupying  in  the  scale  of  creation  a 
position  midway  between  man  and  the 
monkey.  Stirred  to  action  by  so  gross 
an  attack,  Juliette  Lamber,  a  young  girl 
of  two-and-twenty,  conceived  the  auda- 
cious project  of  replying  to  so  formi- 
dable an  antagonist.  Such  controversy 
possesses  necessarily  but  a  limited  in- 
terest for  a  later  generation,  but  the 
"Idees  anti-proudhoniennes,"  though 
not  without  certain  juvenile  crudities  of 
style,  will  be  always  worth  reading  for 
its  vigorous  logic  and  conciseness  of 
thought.  The  little  volume  enjoyed  an 
immediate  success  and  thus,  certainly 
against  the  will,  Proudhon  was  the 
means  of  definitely  launching  on  a  liter- 
ary career  one  whom  the  world  has  long 
respected  as  Madame  Adam.  By  a 
further  irony  of  fate,  only  a  year  or  two 
later,  he  was  called  upon  to  share  with- 
yet  another  "inferior"  woman  the  prize- 
for  an  essay  on  the  theory  of  taxation 
offered  for  competition  by  the  Vaudois- 
government.  This  was  Madam  C16- 
mence  Royer,  an  ardent  worker  in  the 
feminist  cause,  and  one  who  has  abun- 
dantly proved  in  her  own  person  the 
capacity  of  French  women  for  the  most 
profound  studies.  Her  admirable  trans- 
lation into  French  of  Darwin's  "Origin 
of  Species,"  with  an  introuuction  of  her 
own,  is  not  the  least  of  her  achieve- 
ments in  the  cause  of  science.  At 
about  the  same  period  the  benevolent 
Michelet  in  "  La  Femme"  celebrated 
woman  as  the  "eternelle  blessee,"  treat- 
ing her  as  a  fragile  angel  too  ethereal  to 
be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
coarse  realities  of  life,  as  one.  to  be 
tenderly  relieved  from  all  needless  re- 
sponsibilities. In  accordance  with 
Michelet's  ideal,  which  had  an  enor- 
mous vogue  through  the  France  of  tho 
Third  Empire,  whole  generations  of 
French  girls  were  brought  up,  meta- 
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phorically  speaking,  wrapt  in  cotton 
wool,  kept  night  and  day  under  the 
strictest  supervision,  allowed  no  active 
exercise,  and  scarcely  even  any  fresh 
air  lest  it  should  prove  too  exhausting 
for  their  delicate  constitutions.  Indeed 
it  is  only  the  advent  of  the  bicycle  that 
seems  finally  to  have  disposed  of  a 
theory  which,  however  well  intentioned, 
was  almost  as  disastrous  in  its  moral 
consequences  to  the  sex,  as  the  more 
widely  spread  theory  of  the  superiority 
of  brute  force. 

Perhaps  the  first  woman  who  effec- 
tively disposed  in  her  own  person  of  the 
assertions  of  both  Michelet  and  Proud- 
hon  was  Maria  Deraismes,  who  entered 
on  her  active  career  of  writer  and  prop- 
agandist in  the  closing  years  of  the 
Empire.  Her  strong  sceptical  intellect 
and  her  wonderful  physical  powers 
were  alike  of  the  masculine  order.  To 
her  many  other  qualities  she  added  one 
that  is  exceedingly  rare  in  a  reformer, 
i.e.,  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  No  one  who 
heard  her  speech  at  the  International 
Women's  Congress  of  1889,  due  mainly 
to  her  initiative,  on  that  most  difficult 
of  French  social  problems,  the  "Re- 
cherche  dela  Paternity,"  will  ever  forget 
the  caustic  audacity  of  her  utterances, 
backed  up  as  they  were  by  most  inexor- 
able logic.  So  too  her  numerous  pam- 
phlets and  essays,  while  founded  on  a 
basis  of  very  solid  learning,  were  en- 
livened throughout  by  an  irresistible 
mother-wit.  Herein,  I  think,  lay  the 
secret  of  half  her  strength,  and  of  her 
wonderful  proselytizing  powers.  In  her 
various  volumes  of  collected  writings 
"Eve  dans  V Humanity,  Nos  Principles 
et  nos  Moeurs,"  she  denounces  in  scath- 
ing terms  the  rottenness  of  Parisian 
society  and  treats  such  questions  as 
prostitution  and  the  police  des  mcrurs 
with  a  bold  common  sense  which  ex- 
torts our  admiration,  even  when,  as 
sometimes  happens,  it  offends  our  more 
refined  susceptibilities.  Mile.  De- 
raismes—she  was  never  married— un- 
fortunately circumscribed  her  own 
powers  for  good  by  the  antagonistic 
attitude  that  she  adopted  towards  Chris- 
tianity, an  attitude  to  which  she  doubt- 
less owed  her  admission  to  a  regularly 


constituted  lodge  of  Freemasons.  She 
claimed  to  be  the  first  woman  to  have 
attained  to  that  distinction,  which  is 
frequently  assumed  never  to  have  been 
bestowed  on  a  woman  at  all.  But  it  is 
as  the  valiant  champion  of  her  sex  that 
her  name  will  live,  and  a  certain  pathos 
is  added  to  her  memory  by  the  fact  that 
all  through  the  long  months  of  agony 
entailed  by  the  most  painful  of  all  mor- 
tal maladies  she  maintained  unruffled 
her  cheery  courage,  working  with  voice 
and  with  pen  up  to  the  last  days  of  life. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that 
after  Mrs.  Besant  and  Frances  Willard 
no  woman  speaker  save  Maria  De- 
raismes has  ever  seemed  to  me  to  possess 
real  oratorical  power,  judged,  that  is  to 
say,  by  the  same  criterion  by  which  we 
judge  men.  She  could  boast  a  spark  at 
least  of  that  electrical  gift  essential  to 
a  leader,  and  in  this  respect  her  mantle 
has  not  fallen  on  any  other  shoulders. 
Hence,  in  spite  of  the  adhesion  of  a  num- 
ber of  clever  and  earnest  women, 
Madame  Schmahl,  Madame  Clemence 
Royer,  Madame  Potonie  Pierre, 
Madame  Martin,  and  many  more,  all 
ardent  propagandists,  the  feminist 
movement  to-day  is  without  any  recog- 
nized leader,  and  is  split  up  into  innu- 
merable groups  and  factions,  without 
cohesion,  without  unity  of  action,  and 
often  even  without  friendly  feeling  one 
towards  another. 

An  influence  that  'must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  in  estimating  the  progress  of 
the  feminist  cause  is  that  of  the  Slav 
woman,  to  whom  Jules  Bois  devotes 
some  charming  pages  In  his  "Eve 
Nouvelle."  For  the  last  half  century 
Paris  has  been  the  Mecca  of  many  Rus- 
sian and  Polish  women,  some  Nihilists, 
some  political  refugees,  but  many 
others  young  girls  inspired  solely  by  an 
eager  pathetic  longing  for  an  indepen- 
dent life  and  untrammelled  opportunities 
of  self-culture.  These  unattached  girl- 
students  form  quite  a  numerous  colony 
round  the  Latin  Quarter,  living  for  the 
most  part  in  humble  poverty,  studying 
medicine,  music,  law,  literature,  and 
eking  out  their  slender  resources  from 
home,  if  haply  such  are  forthcoming,  by 
teaching  and  writing  and  by  practising 
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a  generous  charity  towards  one  another. 
The  woman  of  the  Slav  races,  poetic  and 
yet    practical,    emotional    yet    self-re- 
strained, devoured  by  a  veritable  pas- 
sion  for   learning   and   yet   strangely 
gifted  with  feminine  charm,  is,  in  many 
respects,  in  advance  of  her  Latin  sister, 
upon  whom  the  example  of  her  industry 
ana  her  enthusiasm  has  not  been  with- 
out effect.    One  of  the  foremost  leaders 
of  the  feminist  cause  to-day  is  a  Polish 
lady  endowed  with  many  of  the  pro- 
verbial gifts    of    her    race.     Madame 
Marya  Cheliga  has  lived  so  many  years 
in  the  French  capital,  that  she  might 
well  pass  for  a  Parisian,  were  it  not  that 
her  idealistic  temperament  points  to  a 
Slav  origin.    As  a  journalist  and  novel- 
ist, both  in  her  own  and  her  adopted 
language,  her   pen   has    not   ceased  to 
plead  in  favor  of  her  sex,  but  it  was  not 
until     last     year,     when     her     play, 
"L'Orniere,"  was  acted  at  the  Theatre 
Libre,  that  she  attained  a  notable  suc- 
cess.     "L'Orniere,"    painful   and   out- 
spoken as  it  is,  is    simply    a    plea    for 
greater  morality  in  marriage.    A  young 
wife,  Eliane,  stung  to  the  quick  by  the 
repeated    infidelities    of   the    husband 
upon  whom  her  parents  have  bestowed 
her  and  her  dot,  falls  in  love  with  an- 
other man.    She  revolts  against  a  life 
of  deception,  and  she  revolts  equally 
against  her  husband's  vagrant  affec- 
tions at  such  times  as  he  is  pleased  to 
return  to  the  conjugal  roof,  and  unde- 
terred by  worldly  friends  who  laugh  at 
her  scruples,  she  confesses  the  truth. 
Her  husband,  strong  in  the  sanction 
given  him  by  the  French  Code,  shoots 
her  dead.    Standing  by  his  wife's  corpse 
he  is  seized  with  sudden  qualms,  and 
asks  his  friend  if  he  is  certain  of  an 
acquittal.    "Oh,  yes,"  is  the  reassuring 
reply,    "it    happens    every    day— crime 
passUmeir     Similar     sordid     dramas 
figure,  in  truth,  almost  week  by  week  in 
the  French  law  courts,  and  the  sym- 
pathies of  a  French  jury  are  always 
with  the  husband,  whatever  provoca- 
tion he  may  have  given.    It  is,  as  I  have 
said,  a  moral  rather  than  a  political  re- 
form that  French  women  are  trying  to 
bring   about,    and   Madame    Cheliga's 
drama  has  had  the  effect  of  focussing 


attention  on  the  necessity  of  amending 
certain  articles  of  the  Code  if  the  con- 
ventional French  "mariage  de  con- 
venance"  is  to  be  placed  on  a  more 
moral  basis. 

However  valiantly  women  may  have 
fought  for  their  rights— and  ever  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic  the 
party  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  active 
existence— it  is  quite  certain  that  they 
would  have  made  but  little  progress 
without  the  help  of  their  male  confreres. 
Their  greatest  victory    has    been  the 
winning  over  of  so  many  allies  from  the 
ranks  of  the  writers  and  journalists  of 
Paris.    Some  years  ago  they  enjoyed 
the  signal  triumph  of  converting  no  less 
an  antagonist   than    Alexandre  Dumas 
fils  himself.    Nothing  is  more  obvious 
than  that   all    Dumas's    earlier   plays, 
from  the  "Dame  aux  Oamelias"  to  the 
"Femme  de  Claude,"  are,  on  the  moral 
side,  absolutely  "anti-feminlstes"  in  aim 
and  tone;  and  "L'Homme-Femme,"  the 
cynical  brochure  on  the  "eternal  fem- 
inine," in  which  Dumas  develops  the 
"Tue-la!"  theory  with  which  his  name 
will  always  remain  identified,  is  simply 
a  defence  of  the  attitude  that  he  had 
maintained  as  a   playwright    for   over 
twenty  years.     The  "Homme-Femme" 
brought  him  into    direct    conflict  with 
Maria  Deraismes,  and  drew  forth  one  of 
the  ablest  of  her  pamphlets  which  we 
may  assume  to  have  been  not  without 
effect.    Certainly  Dumas  had  very  con- 
siderably altered  his  views  when  (in 
1880)  he  wrote  "Les  Femmes  qui  tuent 
et  les  Femmes  qui  votent."    To  the  sur- 
prise of  all  he  declared  himself  a  con- 
vinced believer  in  woman's  right  to 
political  recognition;  and  in  reference  to 
a  vitriol-throwing  case,  which  was  just 
then  agitating  all  Paris,  he  suggested 
that  if  woman  had  a  share  in  making 
the  laws  of  her  country,  there  would  be 
less  danger  of  her  taking  justice  vio- 
lently  into   her  own   hands.     He   de- 
clared, too,  his    profound    conviction— 
and  on  such  a  point  Dumas  surely  may 
be  taken  as  an  authority— that  the  con- 
dition  of   social   morality    in   modern 
France  was  all  to  the  advantage  of  man 
and  to  the  detriment  of  woman,  and  he 
urged  on  the  latter  to  band  themselves 
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together  to  fight,  not  against  the  written 
law,  but  against  the  unwritten 
"moeurs."  Curiously  enough,  the  very 
last  letter  on  matters  of  public  interest 
penned  by  Dumas  before  his  death,  was 
one  addressed  to  Madame  Cheliga,  in 
which  he  reiterated  once  again  his  be- 
lief in  the  social  equality  of  the  sexes,  a 
letter  which  rendered  no  little  service 
to  the  feminist  cause. 

Quite  recently  there  has  been  a  re- 
markable outburst  of  activity  in  the 
feminist  camp,  and  feminism  in  Paris 
to-day  is  almost  in  danger  of  develop- 
ing into  a  fashionable  craze.  Has  not  a 
duchess  given  her  august  patronage  to 
the  cause?  And  is  not  Ibsen,  with  doc- 
trines subversive  of  all  conventionality, 
studied  in  every  boudoir?  The  crowds 
that  assisted  at  the  Women's  Interna- 
tional Congress  in  April  of  last  year,  the 
successful  conferences  at  the  Bodiniere, 
the  course  of  serious  lectures  on  the 
movement  given  at  the  College  de 
France  last  winter  by  M.  Flach,  are  all 
outward  signs  of  an  expanding  vitality. 
Week  by  week  new  recruits  are  added 
to  the  little  group  of  literary  and  po- 
litical workers,  known  by  the  somewhat 
quaint  designation  of  "hommes  f6mi- 
nistes,"  a  group  which  is  gradually  at- 
taining to  most  respectable  proportions. 
Armand  Sylvestre,  Rodenbach  and  Jean 
Aicard  among  poets,  Paul  Hervieu  and 
Rosnoy  among  novelists,  Dr.  Manou- 
vrier,  the  well-known  professor  of  an- 
thropology, the  Abbe1  Charbonnel,  an 
ecclesiastic  of  somewhat  advanced 
views,  Jacques  Lourbet,  author  of  a 
learned  work  on  "La  Femme  devant  la 
Science,"  Georges  Montorgueil  and 
Leopold  Lacour,  journalists,  have  all 
made  public  profession  of  their  faith  in 
the  "new  woman."  It  is  true  certain 
writers  seem  to  regard  feminism  only  as 
an  excuse  for  discussing  once  again 
from  a  new  point  of  view,  and  with  a 
painful  lack  of  reticence,  the  eternal 
question  of  sex,  and  the  relations  be- 
tween man  and  woman.  Eve  and 
Cleopatra,  Messallna  and  Circe,  re-ap- 
pear time  after  time,  in  order  to  point 
out  a  moral  unfavorable,  not  to  them- 
selves, but  to  their  male  victims.  Thus 
Monsieur  Lacour  devotes  almost  the 
whole  of  his  stout  volume  on  "Integral 


Humanism"  to  a  study  of  woman's 
nature,  both  in  its  physiological  and  its 
psychological  aspects,  in  relation  to  that 
of  man.  Of  her  independent  position  as 
a  thinker  and  a  worker,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  male  sex,  we  hear  not  a 
word.  It  is  comforting  at  least  to  find 
one  elementary  truth  underlying  the 
many  pages  of  that  somewhat  futile 
argument  with  which  his  book  is 
loaded:  the  new-born  conviction  that 
by  the  political  and  intellectual  subjec- 
tion of  one-half  of  the  human  race  to  the 
other,  the  whole  of  humanity  has  been 
impoverished.  And,  as  its  complement, 
the  realization  that  to  place  unnatural 
barriers  in  the  way  of  the  normal  de- 
velopment of  any  individual  endowed 
with  rational  thinking  powers,  is  to  in- 
flict an  irreparable  loss  on  the  whole 
body  politic.  The  argument  is  familiar 
enough  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  but 
to  French  ears  it  still  possesses  all  the 
charm  of  novelty,  and  requires  constant 
reiteration.  It  is  this  truth  which  M. 
Lacour  has  tried  to  frame  in  the  expres- 
sion "integral  humanism,"  a  term 
which,  at  first  sight,  is  somewhat 
mystifying. 

Of  all  recent  converts,  however,  to  the 
cause  of  woman's  emancipation,  none 
has  succeeded  in  treating  the  subject 
with  so  much  insight  into  a  feminine 
character,  or  such  genuine  faith  in  her 
latent  capacities  for  good,  as  Jules  Bois, 
hitherto  best  known  as  a  writer  of 
mystical  verse  and  as  a  much-appre- 
ciated conferencier  at  the  Bodlni&re. 
To-day,  thanks  to  his  recent  volume 
"L'Eve  Nouvelle,"  he  stands  accepted 
as  the  preux  chevalier  of  the  feminist 
cause.  In  a  transitional  stage,  smart- 
ing apparently  under  the  disillusion- 
ment of  youthful  ideals,  the  poet  a  few 
years  ago  wrote  many  unkind  things  of 
"L'Sternelle  Poupee."  His  "Eve 
Nouvelle,"  published  last  autumn,  is  a 
passionate  plea  in  favor  of  (<la  femme 
consciente,"  and  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting his  more  mature  judgment  on 
the  problems  of  life;  and  if  I  write  of  the 
volume  at  some  length,  it  is  because  his 
conception  of  the  whole  feminist  move- 
ment, and  of  the  ideals  which  have  in- 
spired it,  seems  to  me  at  once  the  most 
true   and   the   most  characteristically 
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French  that  has  yet  appeared.    The  En- 
glish reader  may  find  in  It  much  that  he 
will  disagree  with,  much  even  that  he 
may  resent,    but    the    hook  remains, 
nevertheless,     a    faithful    and     sym- 
pathetic  presentment   of   the   woman 
problem,  as  it  appeals  to  an  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  men  and  women  across 
the  Channel.    M.  Bois  has  succeeded  in 
treating  his  subject  with  considerable 
originality;  his  pages  display  not  a  little 
research,  and  the  time-honored  argu- 
ments are  produced  from  a  point  of 
view  unfamiliar,  at  least  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel.    We  wonder,  as  we  read, 
what   John    Stuart   Mill   would    have 
thought  of  this  latest  contribution  to  a 
controversy  which  he,  more  than  any 
man,  initiated.    M.  Bois.  does  not  pro- 
fess to   deal   in   stern   logic,   and    he 
touches  very  briefly  on  practical  eco- 
nomic considerations;  he  appeals  rather 
to  the  mystical  idealistic  view  of  the 
subject,  and  in  a  series  of  short  and 
somewhat  disjointed  essays,  he  traces 
the  influence  of  women  on  life  and  civil- 
ization   from    the    most    remote    pre- 
historic days.      In  the  ancient  legends 
of  the  world's  mythologies  he  discerns 
the  early  ascendancy  and  the  civilizing 
powers  of  woman.    For  him  Vesta  dis- 
covers the  fire,  Diana  invents  the  bow, 
and  the  whole  cycle  of  Cybele-Demeter- 
Isis  legends  testifies  to  man's  early  rec- 
ognition of  the  superior  nature  of  those 
whom  he  acclaimed  as  the  mothers  of 
the  gods.    He  points  out  that  in  none 
of  the  ancient  faiths  of  the  world  has 
ordinary  man  ever  been  deemed  worthy 
to  have  any  share  in  the  bringing  forth 
of  gods  and  redeemers.    Coming  to  the 
more  practical  problems  of  our  own 
day,  M.  Bois  denounces,  not  without 
cause,  the  "mariage  de  convenance," 
and  at  the  same  time  combats  vigor- 
ously every  form  of  "free  love,"  and 
any    general   loosening   of    moral   re- 
strictions   between    the    sexes.      He 
pleads     for     true     unions     of     heart 
and   soul   and   intellect,  but   we   can- 
not agree  with    him    when    he  seems 
to  imagine    that,    in    a    society  regen- 
erated by  the  feminist  spirit,  the  neces- 
sity for  legal  sanctions  will  disappear. 
He    pours    forth    all    the    vials  of  his 


wrath  upon  the  frivolous  dolls  of  Paris 
society,  regarding  them  as  the  worst 
enemies  of  their  sex;  he  denounces  the 
two  accepted  types  of  the  French  jeune 
fille,  the  ingenue  and  the  ange,  and 
urges  the  adoption  of  English  and 
American  methods  of  education  in  ex- 
change for  those  still  universally  in 
force  among  the  Latin  races. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Jules  Bois's  de- 
mands are  singularly  moderate,  and,  for 
a  would-be  social  reformer,  he  has  an 
unusual  capacity  for  seeing  all  round 
his  subject.  Making  allowances  for  pic- 
turesqueness  of  presentation  and  for  a 
certain  effusiveness  of  style,  M.  Bois 
really  pleads  for  nothing  further  than 
the  evolution  of  a  woman  with  a  con- 
science, who  shall  marry  the  man  of  her 
choice  of  her  own  free  will,  and  who 
shall  be  sufficiently  educated  to  be  an 
intellectual  companion  to  her  husband 
when  married,  or  to  earn  her  own  liveli- 
hood in  a  dignified  independence,  should 
she  elect  to  remain  single.  It  is  an  ideal 
which,  in  England  and  America,  we 
have  gone  a  considerable  way  towards 
realizing,  but  which,  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  women  of  the  Latin  races, 
is  still  beyond  the  possibility  of  attain- 
ment. M.  Bois  realizes  completely  that 
neither  Atheism  nor  Positivism  can 
ever  be  the  religion  of  enfranchised 
womanhood,  and  with  most  people  he 
deplores  the .  wave  of  free-thought 
which  is  at  present  sweeping  over  the 
ranks  of  the  advanced  women  of 
France,  and  which  has  undoubtedly 
done  much  to  retard  their  progress.  He 
describes  them  happily  as  still  passing 
through  their  Encyclopedic  stage,  their 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  evident  that 
he  is  familiar  with  English  thought  in 
many  branches,  but  he  writes  under  a 
total  misapprehension  concerning  the 
due  proportion  of  events  when  he  attrib- 
utes any  share  in  the  independent 
position  of  English  women  at  the 
present  day  to  the  curious  literary  de- 
velopment which  produced  the  "Heav- 
enly Twins,"  the  "Yellow  Aster"  and 
their  little  group  of  imitators,  and  he 
has  failed  to  realize  that  the  morbid 
sensationalism  which  lay  at  the  root  of 
the  agitation  is  already  a  thing  of  the 
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past  among  us,  and  never  bad  any  real 
hold  over  the  nation.  He  shows  his 
admiration  for  everything  British  with 
greater  discrimination  when  he  waxes 
eloquent  over  the  writings  of  Olive 
Schreiner;  indeed,  it  would  appear  that 
"The  Story  of  an  African  Farm"  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  "homines-feministes" 
school  with  all  the  veneration  due  to  a 
new  Gospel. 

Hitherto  the  practical  influence  of  the 
feminist  movement  on  the  general  trend 
of  French  thought  and  custom  has  prob- 
ably been  very  slight,  outside  the  limits 
of  Parisian  literary  circles.  Not  the 
least  of  the  advantages  that  Jules  Bols's 
book  has  gained  for  the  cause,  is  that 
of  introducing  the  subject  into  many 
circles  into  which  it  had  not  as  yet 
penetrated.  For  a  woman  to  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  advanced,  or  unconven- 
tional, or  eccentric,  is  exceedingly  malvu 
in  all  fashionable  and  orthodox  cir- 
cles in  France,  and  those  women  of  good 
birth  who  have  successfully  arrived  at 
an  independent  position  have  probably 
only  done  so  at  great  personal  cost. 
Marriage  and  the  convent  are  still  the 
only  alternatives  before  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  French  girls.  The  jeune  fllle  of 
the  upper  classes  is  as  carefully 
guarded  as  of  old,  and  when  she  hap- 
pens to  be  staying  with  her  parents  at 
an  hotel,  is  not  allowed  to  pass  up  and 
down  the  stairs  without  a  chaperone. 
And  yet  we  may  say  with  Galileo, 
"B  pur  si  muove!"  Some  advance  there 
certainly  is,  and  feminism  may  justi- 
fiably claim  a  share  in  the  credit,  al- 
though Anglomania  and  the  bicycling 
craze  have  probably  quite  as  much  to  do 
with  it  as  more  serious  considerations. 
Even  the  Church  has  come  to  realize 
that  something  more  is  due  to  woman's 
intellect  than  the  average  convent  edu- 
cation, and  one  of  the  last  acts  of  that 
enlightened  prelate,  Mgr.  d'Hubet,  was 
the  organization  of  historical  and  scien- 
tific courses  of  lectures  for  women  at 
the  Catholic  Institute.  Another  sign  of 
the  times  was  the  formation,  about  a 
year  ago,  of  a  little  body  of  Catholic 
workers  in  the  cause,  calling  them- 
selves "feminlstes  ChrGtiennes."  Some- 
thing, too,  is  certainly  due  to  the  large 


number  of  able  women  who,  without 
identifying  themselves  directly  with  the 
feminist  propaganda,  have  yet  done 
much  by  their  practical  successes  in  all 
the  paths  of  life  that  are  open  to  them 
to  break  down  the  old  barriers  of  preju- 
dice and  misconception.  In  art,  in 
literature,  in  journalism,  French  women 
are  making  a  name  for  themselves 
to-day,  while  others,  like  Madame  Boge- 
lot  and  Mademoiselle  de  GrandprS,  have 
developed  in  the  wider  sphere  of 
national  philanthropy  those  admirable 
administrative  qualities  which  hitherto 
have  been  restricted  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  home.  It  Is  to  England 
that  French  women  look  for  guidance 
in  all  practical  matters  concerning  the 
evolution  of  their  emancipation;  and 
for  the  English  girl  who  is  supposed  to 
regulate  her  own  life  and  possess  a 
latch-key  without  abusing  the  privilege, 
they  entertain  a  touching  admiration, 
often,  I  am  afraid,  unwarranted  by  the 
facts.  There  has  been  a  tendency 
among  intelligent  English  women  both 
to  look  down  upon  French  women  as 
hopelessly  retrograde,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  pour  ridicule  on  their  tentative 
efforts  at  reform.  For  myself,  I  am  con- 
vinced from  personal  observation  that 
if  the  women  of  France  have  much  to 
learn  in  all  concerning  the  relations  of 
the  sexes,  the  men  have  still  a  great 
deal  more  to  learn;  and  that  this  new 
feminist  movement,  even  though  its 
methods  may  not  always  be  our 
methods,  contain  within  it  the  germs  of 
a  much-needed  social  regeneration. 
Virginia  M.  Crawford. 


IN  KEDAR'S  TENTS.* 

BY  HENRY  8ET0K  KERRIMAX,  AUTHOR   OP  «*THR 
SOWERS." 

Chapter  XIH. 

A  WISE  IGNORAMUS. 

"  God  help  me  I  I  know  nothing  —  can  but 
pray." 

It  was  Father  Concha's  custom  to  at- 
tend, at  his  church,  between  the  hours 
of  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning,  to  such 

1  Copyright,  1886,  by  Henry  Seton  Merriman. 
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wants,  spiritual  or  temporal,  as  individ- 
ual members  of  his  flock  chose  to  bring 
to  him. 

Thus  it  usually  happened  that  the 
faithful  found  the  old  priest  at  nine 
o'clock  sunning  himself  at  the  front 
door  of  the  sacred  edifice,  smoking  a 
reflective  cigarette,  and  exchanging  the 
time  of  day  with  passers-by  or  such  as 
had  leisure  to  pause  a  moment. 

"Whether  it  is  body  or  soul  that  is  in 
trouble,  come  to  me,"  he  would  say; 
"for  the  body  I  can  do  a  little— a  very 
little.  I  have  twenty  pounds  a  year, 
and  it  is  not  always  paid  to  me,  but  I 
sometimes  have  a  trifle  for  charity.  For 
the  soul  I  can  do  a  little  more." 

After  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  such 
as  come  in  the  winter  time,  it  was  no 
uncommon  sight  to*  see  the  priest  sweep- 
ing the  leaves  and  dust  from  the  church 
steps,  and  using  the  strongest  language 
at  the  bootmaker  over  the  way, 
whose  business  this  was  supposed  to 
be. 

"See,"  he  would  cry  to  some  passer- 
by—"see,  it  is  thus  that  our  sacristan 
does  his  work.  It  is  for  this  that  the 
Holy  Church  pays  him  fifteen— or  is  it 
twenty?— pesetas  per  annum." 

And  the  bootmaker  would  growl  and 
shake  his  head  over  his  last,  for,  like 
most  who  have  to  do  with  leather,  he 
was  a  man  of  small  humor. 

Here,  too,  mothers  would  bring  their 
children— little  girls  cowering  under 
their  bright  handkerchiefs,  the  man- 
tillas of  the  poor— and  speak  with  the 
padre  of  the  Confirmation  and  first  Com- 
munion, which  had  lately  begun  to 
hang  like  a  cloud  over  the  child's  life. 
Father  Concha  would  take  the  child 
upon  his  knee  as  he  sat  on  the  low  wall 
at  the  side  of  the  steps,  and  when  the 
mother  had  left  them  would  talk  quietly, 
with  the  lines  of  his  face  wonderfully 
softened,  so  that  before  long  the  little 
girl  would  run  home  quite  happy  in 
mind  and  no  longer  afraid  of  the  great 
Unknown.  Here,  in  the  springtime, 
came  the  young  men  with  thoughts 
appropriate  to  the  season,  and  sheepish 
exceedingly,  for  they  knew  that  Father 
Concha  knew  all  about  them,  and  would 
take  an  unfair  advantage  of  his  oppor- 


tunities, refusing  probably  to  perform 
the  ceremony  until  he  was  satisfied  as 
to  the  ways  and  means  and  prudence  of 
the  contracting  parties,  which,  of 
course,  he  had  no  right  to  do.  Here 
came  the  halt,  the  lame,  the  blind,  the 
poor,  and  also  the  rich.  Here  came  the 
unhappy.  They  came  naturally  and 
often.  Here,  so  the  bootmaker  tells, 
came  one  morning  a  ruined  man  who, 
after  speaking  a  few  words  to  the  padre, 
produced  a  revolver  and  tried  to  shoot 
himself,  and  the  padre  fell  on  him  like 
a  wild  beast.  And  they  fought  together, 
and  fell  and  rolled  down  the  steps  to- 
gether into  the  road,  where  they  still 
fought  till  they  were  white  like  millers 
with  dust.  Then  at  last  the  padre  got 
the  strong  man  under  him,  and  took  the 
revolver  away  and  threw  it  into  the 
ditch.  Then  he  fell  to  belaboring  the 
would-be  suicide  with  his  fists  until  the 
big  man  cried  for  mercy  and  received  it 
not. 

"You  saved  his  life,"  the  people  said. 

"It  was  his  soul  that  I  was  caring 
for,"  replied  the  padre  with  his  grim 
smile. 

Concha  was  not  a  clever  man,  but  he 
was  wise.  Of  learning  he  had  but  lit- 
tle. It  is  easy,  however,  to  be  wise 
without  being  learned.  It  is  easier  still 
to  be  learned  without  being  wise.  The 
world  is  full  of  such  persons  to-day, 
when  education  is  too  cheap.  Concha 
steered  his  flock  as  best  he  could 
through  the  stormy  paths  of  insurrec- 
tion and  civil  war.  He  ruled  with  a 
rod  of  iron  whom  he  could,  and  such  as 
were  beyond  his  reach  he  influenced  by 
ridicule  and  a  patient  tolerance.  True 
to  his  cloth,  he  was  the  enemy  of  all 
progress  and  distrusted  every  innova- 
tion. 

"The  padre,"  said  the  barber,  who 
was  a  talker  and  a  radical,  "would  have 
the  world  stand  still." 

"The  padre,"  replied  Concha,  who 
was  tenderly  drying  his  chin  with  a 
towel,  "would  have  all  barbers  attend 
to  their  razors.  Many  are  so  busy 
shouting  'Advance!*  that  they  have 
no  breath  to  ask  whither  they  are 
going." 

On  the  whole,  perhaps  his  autocratic 
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rule  was  a  beneficent  one,  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  happiness  of  the  little  north- 
ern suburb  of  Ronda  over  which  it  ex- 
tended. At  all  events,  he  was  a  watch- 
ful guardian  of  his  flock,  and  knew 
every  face  in  his  parish. 

It  thus  happened  one  morning  that  a 
strange  woman,  who  had  come  quietly 
into  church  to  pray,  attracted  his  atten- 
tion as  he  passed  out  after  matins.  She 
was  a  mere  peasant  and  ill  clad.  The 
child  seated  on  a  chair  by  her  side,  and 
staring  with  wondering  eyes  at  the  sim- 
ple altar  and  stained-glass  windows, 
had  a  hungry  look. 

Concha  sat  down  on  the  low  wall 
without  the  doors,  and  waited  the  exit 
of  this  devotee,  who  was  not  of  his 
flock;  for  though,  as  he  often  said,  the 
good  God  had  intended  him  for  a  soldier, 
his  own  strong  will  and  simple  faith  had 
in  time  produced  a  very  passable  priest, 
who  with  a  grim  face  went  about  doing 
good. 

The  woman  presently  lifted  the  heavy 
leathern  curtain,  and  let  out  into  the 
sunlight  a  breath  of  cool,  incense-laden 
air. 

She  curtsied  and  paused,  as  if  expect- 
ing recognition.  Concha  threw  away 
his  cigarette  and  raised  his  hand  to  his 
hat.  He  had  not  lifted  it,  except  to 
ladles  of  the  highest  quality,  for  some 
years,  out  of  regard  to  symptoms  of 
senile  decay  which  had  manifested 
themselves  at  the  junction  of  the  brim 
and  the  crown. 

"Have  I  not  seen  your  face  before, 
my  child?"  he  said. 

"Yes,  reverendo;  I  am  of  Ronda,  but 
have  been  living  in  Xeres." 

"Ah!  Then  your  husband  is,  no 
doubt,  a  malcontent" 

The  woman  burst  into  tears,  burying 
her  face  in  her  hands,  and  leaning 
against  the  wall  in  an  attitude  that  was 
still  girlish.  She  had  probably  been 
married  at  fifteen. 

"No,  reverendo;  he  is  a  thief!" 

Concha  merely  nodded  his  head.  He 
never  had  been  a  man  to  betray  much 
pious  horror  when  he  heard  of  ill-do- 
ing. 

"The  two  are  almost  identical,"  he 
said    quietly.     "One    does    what    the 


other  fears  to  do.  And  is  your  husband 
in  prison?  Is  that  why  you  have  come 
back?  Ah,  you  women,  in  foolishness 
you  almost  equal  the  men!" 

"No,  reverendo;  I  am  come  back 
because  he  has  left  me.  Sebastian  has 
run  away,  and  has  stolen  all  his  mas- 
ter's property.  It  was  the  Colonel  Mon- 
real,  of  Xeres;  a  good  man,  reverendo, 
but  a  politician." 

"Ah!" 

"Yes;  and  he  was  murdered,  as  your 
reverence  has  no  doubt  seen  in  the 
newspapers.  A  week  ago  it  was,  the 
day  that  the  Englishman  came  with  a 
letter." 

"What  Englishman  was  that?"  in- 
quired Father  Concha,  brushing  some 
grains  of  snuff  from  his  sleeve— "what 
Englishman  was  that,  my  child?" 

"Oh,  I  do  not  know!  His  name  is 
unknown  to  me,  but  I  could  tell  he  was 
English  from  his  manner  of  speaking. 
The  colonel  had  an  English  friend  who 
spoke  so,  one  engaged  in  the  sherry  in 
Xeres." 

"Ah,  yes!  And  this  Englishman, 
what  was  he  like?" 

"He  was  very  tall  and  straight,  like 
a  soldier,  and  had  a  moustache  quite 
light  in  color,  like  straw." 

"Ah,  yes!  The  English  are  so.  And 
he  left  a  letter?" 

"Yes,  reverendo." 

4  A  rose-colored  letter?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  woman,  looking  at 
him  with  surprise. 

"And  tell  me  what  happened  after- 
ward. I  may  perhaps  be  able  to  help 
you,  my  child,  if  you  tell  me  all  you 
know." 

"And  then,  reverendo,  the  police 
brought  back  the  colonel,  who  had  been 
murdered  in  the  streets;  and  I  who  had 
his  excellency's  dinner  on  the  table 
waiting  for  him!" 

"And " 

"And  Sebastian  ate  the  dinner,  rev- 
erendo." 

"Your  husband  appears  to  be  a  man 
of  action,"  said  Concha,  with  a  queer 
smile.    "And  then — " 

"Sebastian  sent  me  on  a  message  to 
the  town,  and  when  I  came  back  he  was 
gone,  and  all  his  excellency's  posses- 
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sions  were  gone— his  papers  and  valu- 
ables." 

"Including  the  letter  which  the  En- 
glishman had  left  for  the  colonel?" 

"Yes,  reverendo;  Sebastian  knew 
that  in  these  times  the  papers  of  a  poli- 
tician may  perhaps  be  sold  for  money." 

Concha  nodded  his  head  reflectively 
and  took  a  pinch  of  spun!  with  infinite 
deliberation  and  enjoyment. 

"Yes;  assuredly  Sebastian  is  one  of 
those  men  who  get  on  in  the  world, — 
up  to  a  certain  point,— and  at  that 
point  they  get  hanged.  There  is  in  the 
universe  a  particular  spot  for  each  man, 
where  we  all  think  we  should  like  to  go 
if  we  had  the  money.  For  me  it  is 
Rome.  Doubtless  Sebastian  had  some 
such  spot  of  which  he  spoke  when  he 
was  intoxicated.  Where  is  Sebastian's 
earthly  paradise  think  you,  my  child?" 

"He  always  spoke  of  Madrid,  rever- 
endo." 

"Yes,— yes,  I  can  imagine  he  would." 

"And  I  have  no  money  to  follow 
him,"  sobbed  the  woman,  breaking 
into  tears  again.  "So  I  came  to  Ronda, 
where  I  am  known,  to  seek  it." 

"Ah,  foolish  woman!"  exclaimed  the 
priest  severely,  and  shaking  his  finger 
at  her— "foolish  woman,  to  think  of 
following  such  a  person.  More  foolish 
still  is  it  to  weep  for  a  worthless  hus- 
band, especially  in  public,  thus,  on  the 
church  steps,  where  all  may  see.  All 
the  other  women  will  be  so  pleased.  It 
is  their  greatest  happiness  to  think  that 
their  neighbor's  husband  is  worse  than 
their  own.  Dry  your  tears,  foolish 
one,  before  you  make  too  many  friends." 

The  woman  obeyed  him  mechanically, 
with  a  sort  of  dumb  helplessness. 

At  this  moment  a  horseman  clattered 
past,  coming  from  Ronda,  and  hasten- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Bobadilla  or  per- 
haps to  the  Casa  Barenna.  He  wore 
his  flat-brimmed  hat  well  forward  over 
the  eyes,  and  kept  his  gaze  fixed  upon 
the  road  in  front.  There  was  a  faint 
suggestion  of  assumed  absorption  in  his 
attitude,  as  if  he  knew  that  the  priest 
was  usually  at  the  church  door  at  this 
hour,  and  had  no  desire  to  meet  his  eye. 
It  was  Larralde. 

A  few  minutes  later  Julia  Barenna, 


who  was  sitting  at  her  window  watch- 
ing and  waiting— her  attitude  in  life— 
suddenly  rose  with  eyes  that  gleamed 
and  trembling  hands.  She  stood  and 
gazed  down  into  the  valley  below,  her 
attention  fixed  on  the  form  of  a  horse- 
man slowly  making  his  way  through  the 
olive  groves.  Then  breathlessly  she 
turned  to  her  mirror. 

"At  last!"  she  whispered,  her  fingers 
busy  with  her  hair  and  mantilla,  a  thou- 
sand thoughts  flying  through  her  brain, 
her  heart  throbbing  in  her  breast.  In 
a  moment  the  aspect  of  the  whole  world 
had  changed,  in  a  moment  Julia  herself 
was  another  woman.  Ten  years  seemed 
to  have  rolled  away  from  her  heart, 
leaving  her  young  and  girlish  and  hope- 
ful again.  She  gave  one  last  look  at 
herself  and  hurried  to  the  door. 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  day,  and  the 
air  beneath  the  gnarled  and  ancient 
olive-trees  was  cool  and  fresh,  as  Julia 
passed  under  them  to  meet  her  lover. 
He  threw  himself  out  of  the  saddle 
when  he  saw  her,  and  leaving  his  horse 
loose  ran  to  meet  her.  He  took  her 
hands  and  raised  her  fingers  to  his  lips, 
with  a  certain  fervor  which  was  sincere 
enough,  for  Larralde  loved  Julia  accord- 
ing to  his  lights,  though  he  had  another 
mistress— Ambition— who  was  with  him 
always  and  filled  his  thoughts  sleeping 
and  waking.  Julia,  her  face  all  flushed, 
her  eyes  aglow,  received  his  gallant 
greeting  with  a  sort  of  breathless  eager- 
ness. She  knew  she  had  not  Larralde's 
whole  heart,  and  womanlike,  was  not 
content  with  half. 

"I  have  not  seen  you  for  nearly  a 
fortnight,"  she  said. 

"Ah!"  answered  Larralde,  who  had 
apparently  not  kept  so  strict  an  account 
of  the  days— "ah,  yes;  I  know.  But. 
dearest,  I  have  been  burning  the  high- 
roads. I  have  been  almost  to  Madrid. 
Ah,  Julia,  why  did  you  make  such  a 
mistake?" 

"What  mistake?"  she  asked,  with  a 
sudden  light  of  coquetry  in  her  eyes. 
She  thought  he  was  about  to  ask  her 
why  she  loved  him.  In  former  days  he 
had  had  a  pretty  turn  for  such  ques- 
tions. 

"In  giving  the  letter  to  that  scoun- 
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drel  Conyngham.  He  has  betrayed  us, 
and  Spain  is  no  longer  safe  for  me." 

"Are  you  sure  of  this?'  asked  Julia, 
alert.  Had  she  possessed  Larralde's 
whole  heart  she  would  have  been  happy 
enough  to  take  part  in  his  pursuits. 

Larralde  gave  a  short  laugh  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Heaven  only  knows  where  the  letter 
is  now!"  he  answered. 

Julia  unfolded  a  note  and  handed  it 
to  him.  She  had  received  it  three  weeks 
earlier  from  Concepcion  Vara,  and  it 
was  from  Conyngham,  saying  that  he 
had  left  her  note  at  the  house  of  the 
colonel. 

"The  colonel  was  dead  before  Co- 
nyngham arrived  at  Xeres,"  said  Lar- 
ralde shortly;  "and  I  do  not  believe 
he  ever  left  the  letter.  I  suspected  that 
he  had  kept  it  as  a  little  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Christinos,  under  whom  he 
takes  service.  It  would  have  been  the 
most  natural  thing  to  do.  But  I  have 
satisfied  myself  that  the  letter  is  not  in 
his  possession.*' 

"How?"  asked  Julia,  with  a  sudden 
fear  that  blanched  her  face. 

Larralde  smiled  in  rather  a  sickly 
way,  and  made  no  answer.  He  turned 
and  looked  down  the  avenue. 

"I  see  Father  Concha  approaching," 
he  said.  "Let  us  go  toward  the 
house." 

Chaptkb  XIV, 

A  WEIGHT  OF  EVIDENCE. 

"  The  woman  who  loves  you  is  at  once  your  de- 
tective and  accomplice." 

The  old  priest  was  walking  leisurely 
up  the  avenue    toward    the  Casa  Ba- 
renna,  when  the  branches  of  a  dwarf 
ilex  were  pushed  aside,  and  there  came 
to  him  from  their  lofty  concealment  not 
indeed  a  wood  nymph,  but  Sefiora  Ba- 
renna,  with  her  finger  at  her  lips. 
"Hush!"  she  said;  "he  is  here." 
And  from  the  anxious  and  excited  ex- 
pression of  her  face  It  became  apparent 
that  madame'8  nerves  were  astir. 
"Who  is  herer 

"Why,  Esteban  Larralde,  of  course." 

"Ah!"  said    Concha    patiently;  "but 

need  we  for  that  hide  behind  the  bushes 

and  walk  on  the  flower-borders?    Life 


would  be  much  simpler,  sefiora,  if  peo- 
ple would  only  keep  to  the  footpath- 
less  picturesque,  I  allow  you,  but  sim- 
pler.   Shall  I  climb  up  a  tree?" 

The  lady  cast  her  eyes  up  to  heaven 
and  heaved  an  exaggerated  sigh. 

"Ah,  what  a  tragedy  life  is!"  she 
whispered  apparently  to  the  angels,  but 
loud  enough  for  her  companion  to  hear. 

"Or  a  farce,"  said  Concha,  "according 
to  our  reading  of  the  part.  Where  is 
Sefior  Larralde?" 

"Oh,  he  has  gone  to  the  fruit-garden 
with  Julia!  There  is  a  high  wall  all 
round,  and  one  cannot  see.  She  may 
be  murdered  by  this  time.  I  knew  be 
was  coming  from  the  manner  in  which 
she  ran  down-stairs.  She  walks  at 
other  times." 

Concha  smiled  rather  grimly. 

"She  is  not  the  first  to  do  that,"  he  said; 
"and  many  have  stumbled  on  the  stairs 
in  their  haste." 

"Ah,  you  are  a  hard  man,  a  terrible 
man  with  no  heart!  And  I  have  no  one 
to  sympathize  with  me.  No  one  knows 
what  I  suffer.  I  never  sleep  at  night— 
not  a  wink— but  lie  and  think  of  my 
troubles.  Julia  will  not  obey  me.  I 
have  warned  her  not  to  rouse  me  to 
anger,  and  she  laughs  at  me.  She  per- 
sists in  seeing  this  terrible  Esteban  Lar- 
ralde—a  Carlist,  if  you  please." 

"We  are  all  as  God  made  us,"  said 
Concha;  "with  embellishments  added 
by  the  Evil  One,"  he  added,  in  a  lower 
tone. 

"And  now  I  am  going  to  see  General 
Vincente.  I  shall  tell  him  to  send  sol- 
diers. This  is  intolerable.  I  am  not 
obeyed  in  my  own  house!"  cried  the 
lady.  "I  have  ordered  the  carriage  to 
meet  me  at  the  lower  gate.  I  dare  not 
drive  away  from  my  own  door.  Ah,, 
what  a  tragedy!" 

"I  will  go  with  you  since  you  are  de- 
termined to  go,"  said  Concha. 

"What!  and  leave  Julia  with  that 
terrible  man?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  priest;  "happi- 
ness is  a  dangerous  thing  to  meddle 
with.  There  is  so  little  of  it  in  the 
world,  and  it  lasts  so  short  a  time." 

Sefiora  Barenna  indicated  by  a  sigh 
and  her  attitude  that  she  had  had  no 
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experience  in  the  matter.  As  a  simple 
fact,  she  had  been  enabled  all  through 
her  life  to  satisfy  her  own  desires,  the 
subtlest  form  of  misfortune. 

"Then  you  would  have  Julia  marry 
this  terrible  man?"  said  the  lady,  shield- 
ing her  face  from  the  sun  with  a  black 
fan  which  she  always  carried. 

"I  am  too  old  and  too  stupid  to  take 
any  active  part  in  my  neighbors'  affairs. 
It  is  only  the  young  and  inexperienced 
who  are  competent  to  do  that,"  an- 
swered the  priest. 

"But  you  say  you  are  fond  of  Julia." 

"Yes,"  said  the  priest  quietly. 

"I  wonder  why?" 

"So  do  I,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  that 
Sefiora  Barenna  never  understood. 

"You  are  always  kinder  to  her  than 
you  are  to  me,"  went  on  the  lady  in  her 
most  martyred  manner.  "Her  penances 
are  always  lighter  than  mine.  You  are 
patient  with  her,  and  not  with  me. 
And  I  am  sure  I  have  never  done  you 
any  injury." 

The  old  padre  smiled.  Perhaps  he 
was  thinking  of  those  illusions  which 
she  had  during  the  years  pulled  down 
one  by  one,  for  the  greater  peace  of  his 
soul. 

"There  is  the  carriage,"  he  said. 
"Let  us  hasten  to  General  Vincente,  if 
you  still  wish  to  see  him." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  rattling 
along  the  road,  while  Esteban  Larralde 
and  Julia  sat  side  by  side  in  the  shade 
of  the  great  wall  that  surrounded  the 
fruit-garden.  And  one  at  least  of  them 
was  gathering  that  quick  harvest  of 
love,  which  is  like  the  grass  of  the  field, 
inasmuch  as  to-day  is  it  and  to-morrow 
is  not 

General  Vincente  was  at  home.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  who  are  happy  in 
finding  themselves  where  they  are 
wanted.  So  many  have,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  misfortune  to  be  always 
absent  when  they  are  required,  and  the 
world  soon  learns  to  progress  without 
them. 

"That  man,  that  Larralde  is  in 
Honda,"  said  Sefiora  Barenna,  bursting 
in  on  the  general's  solitude.  Vincente 
smiled,  but  nevertheless  exchanged  a 
quick  glance    with    Concha,  who  con- 


firmed the  news  by  a  movement  of  his 
shaggy  eyebrows. 

"Ah,  these  young  people!"  exclaimed 
the  general,  with  a  gay  little  laugh. 
"What  it  is  to  be  young  and  in  love! 
But  be  seated,  Ifiez— be  seated.  Padre, 
a  chair." 

"What  do  you  propose  to  do?"  asked 
Sefiora  Barenna  breathlessly,  for  she 
was  stout  and  agitated,  and  had  hurried 
up  the  steps. 

"When,  my  dear  Ifiez— when?" 

"But  now,  with  this  man  in  Ronda. 
You  know  quite  well  he  is  dangerous. 
He  is  a  Carlist.  It  was  only  the  other 
day  that  you  received  an  anonymous 
letter  saying  that  your  life  was  in  dan- 
ger. Of  course,  it  was  from  the  Garlists, 
and  Larralde  has  something  to  do  with 
it;  or  that  Englishman,  that  Sefior  Co- 
nyngham  with  the  blue  eyes.  A  man 
with  blue  eyes— bah!  of  course  he  is  not 
to  be  trusted." 

The  receiver  of  the  anonymous  warn- 
ing seemed  to  be  amused. 

"A  little  sweeping,  your  statements, 
my  dear  Ifiez.  Is  it  not  so?  Now,  a 
lemonade,  the  afternoon  is  warm." 

He  rose  and  rang  the  bell. 

"My  nerves,"  whispered  the  sefiora 
to  Concha— "my  nerves,  they  are  so 
easily  upset." 

"The  liqueurs,"  said  the  general  to 
the  servants  with  perfect  gravity. 

"You  must  take  steps  at  once,"  urged 
Sefiora  Barenna  when  they  were  alone 
again.  She  was  endowed  with  a  mag- 
nificent imagination,  without  much 
common  sense  to  hold  it  in  check,  and 
at  times  persuaded  herself  that  she  was 
in  the  midst,  and  perhaps  the  leader 
of  a  dangerous  whirl  of  political 
events. 

"I  will,  my  dear  Ifiez— I  will.  And 
we  will  take  a  little  maraschino  to  col- 
lect ourselves— eh?" 

And  his  manner  quite  Indicated  that 
it  was  he  and  not  Madame  Barenna  who 
was  upset  The  lady  consented,  and 
proceeded  to  what  she  took  to  be  a  con- 
sultation, which  in  reality  was  a  mono-i 
logue.  During  this  she  imparted  a  vast 
deal  of  information,  and  received  none 
in  return,  which  is  the  habit  of  voluble 
people,  and  renders  them  exceedingly 
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dangerous  to  themselves  and  useful  to 
others. 

Presently  the  two  men  conducted  her 
to  her  carriage  with  many  reassurances. 

"Never  fear,  Ifiez— never  fear.  He 
will  be  gone  before  you  return,"  said 
the  general,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand. 
He  had  consented  .to  invite  Julia  to  ac- 
company Estella  and  himself  to  Madrid, 
where  she  would  be  out  of  harm's 
way. 

The  two  men  then  returned  to  the 
general' 8  study,  and  sat  down  in  that 
silence  which  only  grows  to  perfection 
on  the  deep  sod  of  a  long-standing 
friendship. 

Vincente  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"I  have  had  a  letter  from  Madrid,"  he 
said,  looking  gravely  at  his  companion. 
"My  correspondent  tells  me  that  Co- 
nyngham  has  not  yet  presented  his 
letter  of  introduction,  and  so  far  as  is 
ascertainable  has  not  arrived  in  the 
capital.  He  should  have  been  there  six 
weeks  ago." 

The  padre  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and 
held  the  box  out  toward  his  companion, 
who  waved  it  aside.  The  general  was 
too  dainty  a  man  to  indulge  in  such  a 
habit. 

"He  possessed  no  money,  so  he  can- 
not have  fallen  a  victim  to  thieves,"  said 
Concha. 

"He  was  accompanied  by  a  good 
guide,  and  an  honest  enough  scoundrel, 
so  he  cannot  have  lost  his  way,"  ob- 
served the  general,  with  a  queer  expres- 
sion of  optimistic  distress  on  his  face. 

"His  movements  are  not  always  above 
suspicion."  The  priest  closed  his  snuff- 
box and  laboriously  replaced  it  in  the 
pocket  of  his  cassock. 

"That  letter— it  was  a  queer  busi- 
ness!" and  the  general  laughed. 

"Most  suspicious." 

There  was  a  silence,  during  which 
Concha  sneezed  twice,  with  enjoyment 
and  more  noise  than  is  usually  consid- 
ered necessary. 

"And  your  letter?"  he  said,  carefully 
folding  his  handkerchief  into  squares 
—"that  anonymous  letter  of  .  warning 
that  your  life  is  threatened,  is  that  true? 
It  is  the  talk  of  Ronda." 

"Ah,  that!"  laughed  Vincente.    "Yes, 


it  is  true  enough.    It  is  not  the  first 
time;  a  mere  incident,  that  is  alL" 

"That  which  the  Seflora  Barenna  said 
just  now,"  observed  the  priest  slowly, 
"about  our  English  friend  may  be  true. 
Sometimes  thoughtless  people  arrive  at 
a  conclusion  which  eludes  more  careful 
minds." 

"Yes,  my  dear  padre— yes." 

The  two  grey-headed  men  looked  at 
each  other  for  a  moment  in  silence. 

"And  yet  you  trust  him,"  said  Con- 
cha. 

"Despite  myself— despite  my  better 
judgment,  my  dear  friend." 

The  priest  rose  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow which  overlooked  the  garden. 

"Estella  is  in  the  garden?"  he  asked, 
and  received  no  answer. 

"1  know  what  you  are  thinking,"  said 
the  general.  "You  are  thinking  that 
we  should  do  well  to  tell  Estella  of  these 
very  distressing  suspicions." 

"For  you  it  does  not  matter,"  replied 
tne  priest.  "It  is  a  mere  incident,  as 
you  say.  Your  life  has  been  attempted 
before,  and  you  killed  both  the  men 
with  your  own  hand,  if  I  recollect 
aright." 

Vincente  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
looked  rather  embarrassed. 

"But  a  woman,"  went  on  Concha, 
"cannot  afford  to  trust  a  man  against 
her  better  judgment." 

By  way  of  reply  the  general  rose  and 
rang  the  bell,  requesting  the  servant 
when  he  answered  the  summons,  to  ask 
the  sefiorita  to  spare  a  few  moments  of 
her  time. 

They  exchanged  no  further  words  un- 
til Estella  came,  hurrying  into  the  room 
with  a  sudden  flush  on  her  cheeks  and 
something  in  her  dark  eyes  that  made 
her  father  say  at  once:— 

"It  is  not  bad  news  that  we  have,  my 
child." 

Estella  glanced  at  Concha  and  said 
nothing.  His  wise  old  eyes  rested  for  a 
moment  on  her  face  with  a  little  frown 
of  anxiety. 

"We  have  had  a  visit  from  the  Sefiora 
Barenna,"  went  on  the  general,  "and 
she  is  anxious  that  we  should  invite 
Julia  to  go  to  Madrid  with  us.  It  ap- 
pears that  Esteban  Larralde  is  still  at- 
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tempting  to  force  his  attention  upon 
Julia,  and  is  at  present  at  Ronda.  You 
will  not  object  to  her  coming  with  us?" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Estella,  without  much 
interest. 

"We  have  also  hear  rather  disquiet- 
ing news  about  our  pleasant  friend, 
Mr.  Conyngham,"  said  the  general, 
examining  the  tassel  of  his  sword; 
"and  I  think  it  is  only  right  to  tell  you 
that  I  fear  we  have  been  deceived  in 
him." 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  Vincente  spoke  again. 

"In  these  times  one  is  almost  com- 
pelled to  suspect  one's  nearest  friends. 
Much  harm  may  be  done  by  being  over- 
trustful,  and  appearances  are  so  consis- 
tently against  Mr.  Conyngham,  that  it 
would  be  folly  to  ignore  them." 

The  general  waited  for  Estella  to 
make  some  comment,  and  after  a  pause 
continued:— 

"He  arrived  in  Ronda  under  singu- 
larly unfortunate  circumstances,  and  I 
was  compelled  to  have  his  travelling 
companion  shot  Then  occurred  that 
affair  of  the  letter,  which  has  never 
£een  explained.  Conyngham  would 
have  to  show  me  that  letter  before  I 
should  be  quite  satisfied.  I  obtained  for 
him  an  introduction  to  General  Espar- 
tero,  in  Madrid.  That  was  six  or  seven 
weeks  ago.  The  introduction  has  not 
been  presented,  nor  has  Conyngham 
been  seen  in  Madrid.  In  England  on  his 
own  confession,  he  was  rather  a  scamp; 
why  not  the  same  in  Spain?" 

The  general  spread  out  his  hands  in 
his  favorite  gesture  of  deprecation. 
He  had  not  made  the  world,  and  while 
deeply  deploring  that  such  things  could 
be,  he  tacitly  admitted  that  the  human 
race  had  not  been,  creatively  speaking, 
a  complete  success. 

Father  Concha  was  brushing  invisible 
grains  of  snuff  from  his  cassock  sleeve 
and  watching  Estella  with  anxious  eyes. 

"I  only  tell  you,  my  dear,"  continued 
the  general,  "so  that  we  may  know 
how  to  treat  Mr.  Conyngham  should 
we  meet  him  in  Madrid.  I  liked  him. 
I  like  a  roving  man— and  many  English- 
men are  thus  wanderers— but  appear- 
ances are  very  much  against  him." 
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"Yes,"  admitted  Estella  quietly— 
"yes." 

She  moved  toward  the  door,  and  there 
turning  looked  at  Concha. 

"Does  the  padre  stay  to  dinner?"  she 
asked. 

"No,  my  child;  thank  you— no,  I  have 
affairs-  at  home." 

Estella  went  out  of  the  room,  leaving 
a  queer  silence  behind  her. 

Presently  Concha  rose. 

"I,  too,  am  going  to  Madrid,"  he  said. 
"It  is  an  opportunity  to  press  my  claim 
for  the  payment  of  my  princely  stipend, 
now  two  years  overdue." 

He  walked  home  on  the  shady  side  of 
the  street,  exchanging  many  saluta- 
tions, pausing  now  and  then  to  speak  to 
a  friend.  Indeed,  nearly  every  passer- 
by counted  himself  as  such. 

In  his  bare  room,  where  the  merest 
necessities  of  life  scarce  had  place,  he 
sat  down  thoughtfully.  The  furniture, 
the  few  books,  his  own  apparel  bespoke 
the  direst  poverty.  This  was  one  who, 
in  his  simplicity,  read  his  Masters 
words  quite  literally,  and  went  about 
his  work  with  neither  purse  nor  scrip. 
The  priest  presently  rose  and  took  from 
a  shelf  an  old  wooden  box  quaintly 
carved  and  studded  with  iron  nails.  A 
search  in  the  drawer  of  the  table  re- 
sulted in  the  finding  of  a  key,  and  the 
final  discovery  of  a  small  parcel  at  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  which  contained  let- 
ters and  other  papers. 

"The  rainy  day,  it  comes  at  last,"  said 
the  Padre  Concha,  counting  out  his 
little  stock  of  silver  with  the  care  that 
only  comes  from  the  knowledge  that 
each  coin  represents  a  self-denial. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
THE  LIVING  EARTH. 

Science  is  a  terrible  radical.  It  is  one 
of  its  chief  functions  to  be  always  up- 
setting our  most  cherished  convictions. 
It  delights  in  paradoxes.  If  the  plain 
man  sees  for  himself  that  the  sun  goes 
round  the  earth,  rising  and  setting  daily, 
some  meddlesome  Copernicus  or  some 
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argumentative  Galileo  is  sure  to  inter- 
vene with  his  absurd  suggestion  that 
the  earth,  on  the  contrary,  goes  round 
the  sun,  clean  against  the  evidence  of 
the  plain  man's  senses.  So  in  our  own 
day,  the  plain  man  knows  well  that  all 
living  things  must  sooner  or  later  die, 
and  that  death  is  naturally  and. neces- 
sarily followed  by  decomposition.  And 
then,  in  steps  some  intrusive  Paul  Pry 
of  a  Weismann,  to  assure  him  that  ail 
organisms  do  not  inevitably  die— that 
some  of  them  are  and  must  be  immortal 
and  eternal;  or  some  bacteriological 
faddist  to  assert  uncompromisingly  that 
death  is  not  by  nature  succeeded  by  de- 
composition, but  that  all  dead  bodies, 
if  left  to  themselves,  and  uneaten  by 
other  species,  remain  forever,  like  King 
Oswald's  right  hand,  "pure  and  uncor- 
rupted.1'  In  short,  it  is  the  paradoxical 
opinion  of  modern  science  that  hardly 
anything  dies  unless  something  else 
kills  it;  and  that  nothing  at  all  decays 
unless  something  else  eats  it. 

All  these  doctrines  are  by  this  time,  no 
doubt,  familiar  truths  of  science  to 
those  who  have  followed  its  recent  in- 
vestigations; and  not  a  few  of  them  are 
known  in  a  more  or  less  vague  form 
even  to  that  apocryphal  creature,  the 
General  Reader.  But  they  have  been 
involved  for  the  most  part  In  so  much 
technical  phraseology,  and  mixed  up 
with  so  much  biological  dispute  as  to 
matters  of  detail,  that  the  General 
Reader  has  hardly  been  permitted  the 
chance  of  understanding  their  drift  in 
his  own  dialect.  I  propose,  therefore,  In 
the  present  paper,  to  set  forth  very 
briefly,  and  in  quite  popular  language, 
the  chief  results  of  modern  investiga- 
tion in  this  curious  field,  with  only  just 
such  necessary  simplification  as  is  re- 
quired for  easy  comprehension  of  the 
subject;  and  I  will  admit  beforehand 
that  my  treatment  will  be,  so  to  speak, 
diagrammatic— that  is  to  say,  in  order  to 
fix  attention  on  the  main  results,  I  shall 
glide  very  lightly  over  many  of  the  more 
obscure  or  specialist  details.  I  am  go- 
ing to  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  dying 
is  merely  a  bad  habit  which  certain  races 
have  acquired;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
that  decay  is  merely  one  phase  of  life 


under  another  of  its  manifold  kaleido- 
scopic disguises. 

The  plain  man  knows,  of  course,  that 
every  plant  or  animal  lives  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  term  of  life,  and  then  dies 
"a  natural  death,"  unless  previously  de- 
stroyed by  some  forcible  agency.  He 
knows,  also,  that  such  "natural"  life- 
times vary  in  length;  that  some  plants, 
like  wheat  and  peas,  are  always  an- 
nuals, and  that  some,  like  the  oak,  the 
banyan,  and  the  yew,  are  many  times 
over  centenarians.  He  is  aware,  in  like 
manner,  that  the  green-flies  on  roses  are 
just  as  much  annuals  as  the  poppies  or 
the  cornflowers;  while  the  elephant  and 
the  rook  are  longer-lived  than  humanity. 
But  sooner  or  later,  he  takes  it  for 
granted,  every  plant  and  every  animal 
must  reach  the  end  of  its  tether;  and 
then,  it  must  die  and  decay  like  the  rook 
and  the  elephant,  or  rot  at  heart  like  the 
yew  tree  in  the  churchyard.  Weismann 
was  the  first  of  our  biologists  to  point 
out  that  this  supposed  invariability  of 
mortality  was  only  apparent;  that  cer- 
tain classes  of  plants  and  animals  are 
really  immortal.  Very  simple  organ- 
isms, which  consist  of  one  cell  alone,  go 
on  growing  up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
then  divide  or  split  themselves  into  two. 
Each  half  thereupon  proceeds  to  feed 
and  grow  once  more,  until,  when  it 
reaches  its  limit  of  size,  it  again  divides 
into  a  couple  more  organisms.  I  put 
this  diagram  matically,  because  some- 
times the  original  body  splits  up,  not 
into  two,  but  into  several,  and  there  are 
various  minor  details  in  the  mode  of 
their  division  which  can  only  be  appre- 
hended by  the  use  of  illustrations.  But 
in  the  main,  the  generalized  truth  is 
this:  very  simple  organisms  never  die  a 
natural  death  at  all;  they  go  on  forever, 
growing  and  dividing,  growing  and 
dividing,  without  ever  getting  old  or 
losing  their  prime  vigor.  It  is  true* 
such  organisms  may  now  and  then 
be  killed  by  accident,  such  as  burn- 
ing,  freezing,  or  being  devoured  by 
others.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  chain 
of  division  and  subdivision  contin- 
ues forever,  each  half  of  the  divided 
mass  being  equally  parent  and  off- 
spring, equally  old  and  young,  without 
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invidious  distinction.  The  continuity  of 
the  protoplasm  is  never  once  broken. 

How,  then,  from  the  strictly  physical 
point  of  view,  did  death  come  into  the 
world,  other  than  death  by  accident? 
How  did  "growing  old"  become  a  fact  in 
nature?  Simply  by  the  advance  of 
animals  and  plants  from  the  one-celled 
and  simple  to  the  many-celled  and  com- 
plex condition.  In  very  early  or  prim- 
itive stages  of  life,  where  organisms 
only  split,  there  is  really  no  such  thing 
as  distinct  parentage;  in  more  advanced 
stages,  the  original  organism  does  not 
divide;  it  merely  gives  off  small  off- 
shoots or  buds— call  them  eggs,  or 
germs,  or  seeds  as  you  will— and  con- 
tinues its  own  life  quite  separate  from 
its  offspring.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  only  the  race  that  persists; 
the  individual,  having  specialized  va- 
rious functions,  loses  thereby  that 
plasticity,  that  fulness  of  vitality  all 
over,  that  simple  protoplasmic  activity 
which  characterizes  the  more  primitive 
plant  or  animal;  he  gets  gradually 
clogged  by  effete  or  outworn  matter. 
Even  very  low  organisms  sometimes 
feel  this  difficulty,  but  they  get  over  it 
by  a  curious  process  known  as  rejuve- 
nescence—ah! why  did  we  ever  lose  it? 
—a  process  in  which  the  body  sloughs 
off  at  one  effort  all  its  hardened  cover- 
ings and  emerges  afresh  as  young 
and  vigorous  photoplasm.  But  more 
complex  organisms  cannot  thus,  alas! 
renew  their  youth;  they  cannot 
divest  themselves  of  old  bones  or 
wood.  Little  by  little  they  get  clogged 
by  dead  matter  or  by  foreign  bodies; 
their  organs  wear  out  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  repair;  and  if  no  accident  inter- 
venes to  kill  them  meanwhile,  they  die 
at  last  "a  natural  death"— a  death  of 
senile  decay,  as  medical  science  calls  it. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  always  re- 
member that  no  death  except  that  of 
senile  decay,  where  the  clogged  and 
overworked  organs  refuse  slowly  to 
function,  can  in  the  strictest  sense  be 
described  as  natural.  To  be  killed  in  a 
railway  accident  is  clearly  not  a  natural 
death  in  this  sense;  nor  is  it  natural 
death  to  be  eaten  by  a  bear,  or  to  be 
devoured  piecemeal  by  ants,  vermin,  or 


insects.  Therefore,  no  more  is  death  by 
typhoid,  yellow  fever,  or  consumption 
natural.  For  we  now  know  that  in 
these  cases  the  body  is  attacked  by 
hostile  little  organisms  which  just  as 
truly  eat  it  up  by  degrees  as  a  wolf  or  a 
swarm  of  tropical  insects  could  do;  and 
this  analogy  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  hereafter  as  explaining  decom- 
position. We  may  say,  in  short,  of  the 
living  organism,  that  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances it  goes  on  living  and  repro- 
ducing itself  forever;  except  when  it  is 
so  complex  that  it  becomes  liable  to  get 
gradually  clogged  and  worn  out  by  use; 
in  which  last  case,  again,  it  goes  on 
normally  living  till  it  ceases  from  ac- 
tivity through  senile  decay;  unless  it  is 
previously  destroyed  by  crushing, 
breaking,  burning,  or  freezing,  or  by  the 
attacks  of  other  kinds,  large,  small,  or 
infinitesimal.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another 
way,  simple  organisms  as  a  rule  live  for- 
ever, bar  accidents.  Complex  organ- 
isms as  a  rule  live  till  they  die  of  old  age 
in  the  strictest  sense,  unless  they  are 
prematurely  destroyed  either  by  acci- 
dents in  general,  or  by  being  eaten  up  by 
others;  and  these  others  may  be  either 
large  foes  of  the  species,  such  as  lions, 
tigers,  eagles,  hawks,  and  locusts;  or 
small  foes,  such  as  internal  parasites;  or 
infinitesimal  foes,  such  as  the  bacilli  of 
cholera,  typhoid  fever,  or  the  diseases  of 
cattle.  Incidentally,  I  may  add,  a 
vastly  larger  number  of  organisms  are 
thus  devoured  by  one  another,  great  or 
small,  than  ever  die  of  senile  decay  or 
natural  dissolution.  To  be  killed  by  vio- 
lence is  the  rule;  to  "stop  short,"  like 
grandfather's  clock,  Is  normal  but  un- 
usual. 

These  instances  lead  us  naturally  up 
to  the  second  class  of  cases,  where  an 
organic  body,  already  killed  or  dead,  is 
equally  devoured  by  other  organisms. 
The  general  rule  is  that  an  organic 
body,  left  quite  to  itself,  retains  (or 
would  retain)  its  form  and  organization 
for  an  indefinite  period,  unless  forcibly 
dismembered.  Bar  accident  or  inter- 
ference, the  dead  body  is  practically 
eternal.  If  the  temperature  is  low,  say 
below  freezing-point,  it  will  remain 
fresh  forever,  like  the  Swiss  guide  who 
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was  lost  in  a  glacier,  and  whose  corpse 
was  recovered  many  years  later  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  glacier  when  the 
girl  he  was  to  have  married  was  an  old 
woman.  She  saw  his  face,  the  face  of  a 
young  and  full-blooded  man,  as  she  had 
seen  it  fifty  years  earlier.  Still  more 
striking  is  the  instance  of  the  Siberian 
mammoths  (engulfed  in  the  glacial 
period),  which  are  sometimes  melted 
entire  out  of  the  frozen  .  moss  of  the 
tundra,  so  fresh  that  the  wolves  attack 
and  eat  them.  In  very  dry  climates,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  body  may  be  desic- 
cated; it  becomes  a  mummy,  but  it  does 
not  tend  to  decay.  Naturally  and  nor- 
mally, there  is  no  such  thing  as  putre- 
faction; I  mean,  decay  is  not  a 
necessary  chemical  process  in  dead  or- 
ganisms; no  body  is  destroyed,  roughly 
speaking,  unless  something  else  attacks 
and  eats  it. 

The  living  animal,  great  or  small,  may 
be  assailed  by  wolves,  hawks,  insects, 
spiders,  and  other  carnivorous  enemies. 
Just  similarly  the  dead  body  may  be 
assailed  by  jackals,  vultures,  worms, 
fly-grubs,  burying-beetles,  mites,  moulds, 
mildews,  and  other  carrion-feeders. 
Once  more,  the  living  body  may  be  at- 
tacked by  small  vermin.  Just  similarly 
the  dead  body  may  be  attacked  by  ants 
or  worms,  or  endless  tribes  of  minute 
scavengers.  Or  again,  the  living  body 
may  be  attacked  by  the  very  tiny  ene- 
mies which  give  rise  to  silkworm 
disease  or  rinderpest,  to  plague  or 
diphtheria,  as  the  case  may  be.  Just 
similarly,  the  dead  body  may  be  at- 
tacked by  the  bacteria  of  decomposition, 
which  eat  it  up  as  truly  as  the  vultures 
and  the  jackals,  the  crows  and  the 
ravens.  There  is  just  this  difference, 
however,  between  the  two  cases :  the  liv- 
ing body,  if  sound  and  vigorous,  can 
often  protect  itself  against  the  wolf  or 
the  tiger;  the  living  tissue,  if  whole- 
some, can  often  protect  itself  against 
the  bacilli  of  disease;  but  the  dead  body 
cannot  war  against  the  vulture  or  the 
carrion-crow;  the  dead  tissue  cannot 
fight  down  the  bacteria  of  decomposi- 
tion. Hence,  while  many  living  bodies 
go  on  living  for  years  together,  few 
dead  bodies,  freely  exposed  in  warm 
moist  air  to  the  attacks  of  foes,  long  re- 


sist the  assaults  of  the  various  disinte- 
grating agents.  Still,  the  great  point  to 
remember  is  simply  this— no  dead  body 
tends  to  decay  unless  some  living  body 
attacks  and  devours  it. 

A  great  many  proofs,  now  more  or  less 
familiar  to  most  people,  show  quite 
clearly  that  the  decay  of  animal  or  vege- 
table matter  is  not  a  simple  chemical 
change,  inevitable  in  the  nature  of 
things,  but  a  violent  interference  with 
the  natural  course  on  the  part  of  hostile 
organisms.  The  bacteria  which  produce 
decomposition  are  very  minute  plants, 
which  grow,  like  mushrooms  or  moulds, 
upon  organic  matter,  and  which  repro- 
duce their  like  with  incredible  rapidity. 
Tyndall  showed  long  ago  that  the 
spores  of  these  plants  exist  in  myriads 
in  the  air,  floating  around  us;  that  they 
occupy  all  crannies  and  empty  places  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  that  they 
swarm  in  their  millions  in  all  ponds  and 
puddles.  An  easy  way  of  proving  that 
these  spores  alone,  and  the  plant- 
colonies  which  spring  from  them,  are 
the  cause  of  putrefaction,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  boiling  beef -tea  in  a  test-tube, 
so  as  to  kill  the  bacteria,  and  then, 
while  the  liquid  is  still  steaming,  clos- 
ing up  the  mouth  of  the  tube  with  a 
plug  of  cotton-wool,  wnich  admits  the 
air  but  strains  out  the  germs  of  the 
putrefactive  organisms.  Under  these 
conditions,  the  beef -tea  will  keep  good 
for  years;  but  if  you  remove  the  plug,  it 
will  begin  at  once  to  putrefy. 

Boiling  kills  the  germs,  freezing  only 
checks  them;  as  soon  as  warmth  returns 
they  go  on  growing  vigorously.  Drying 
also  prevents  immediate  development, 
but  after  a  short  period  of  damping  the 
spores  will  grow  again  as  well  as  ever. 
We  must  therefore  regard  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth  as  covered  for  many 
feet  of  thickness,  with  a  solid,  liquid, 
and  gaseous  envelope  of  living  things, 
actual  or  potential— plants  and  animals 
or  eggs  and  spores— which  cold  or  desert 
drought  may  succeed  in  checking,  but 
which  will  germinate  and  flourish  in  un- 
told millions  as  soon  as  they  are  sup- 
plied with  warmth  and  moisture.  An 
ocean  of  life  surrounds  the  face  of  our 
planet!  it  forms  an  atmosphere  round  all 
hills  and  valleys  and  mountains;  it  pene- 
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trates  the  soil  and  fills  up  all  interstices 
in  the  rocks  and  gravels.  As  the  visible 
vegetation  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  grasses 
clothes  the  fertile  surface,  so  an  invis- 
ible vegetation  and  an  invisible  fauna 
occupy  the  lower  levels  of  the  air,  to- 
gether with  the  land  and  the  water,  over 
the  vastly  greater  part  of  the  earth's 
surface.  The  few  exceptions  are  the 
polar  regions,  the  glacier-clad  heights, 
and  the  driest  deserts;  while  even  these 
themselves  may  be  regarded  as  tem- 
porary and  relative  rather  than  as  per- 
manent and  absolute. 

But  the  particular  point  on  which  I 
wish  to  lay  stress  here  is  the  modern 
discovery  that  the  soil  itself— the  layer 
of  soft  mould  which  clothes  the  surface 
of  the  earth  in  all  cultivable  districts 
and  from  which  vegetation  springs— is 
actually  in  great  part  a  living  layer,  a 
confused  mass  of  tiny  plants  and  ani- 
mals. We  think  of  the  soil  as  dead,  as 
mere  mineral  matter;  and,  of  course,  it 
is  true  that  its  substratum  is  composed 
of  the  worn  debris  of  rocks,  and  that 
many  grains  of  sand,  which  look  under 
a  lens  like  miniature  rocks  and  boulders, 
are  freely  scattered  through  its  vital 
portion.  Still,  the  truth  remains  that 
the  soil  as  a  whole,  and  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  is  of  importance  to 
agriculture  and  to  plant  life  in  general, 
consists  of  a  vast  complex  of  living 
organisms— a  huge  ant-heap,  so  to 
speak;  a  subterranean  forest  of  moulds 
and  mildews.  It  is  made  up  for  the 
most  part  of  matter  which  has  once 
been  alive  and  is  now  more  or  less  dead, 
yet  minutely  inter-ramified  and  devoured 
by  countless  myriads  of  small  carrion- 
eating  plants  and  tiny  animals.  In 
short,  while  the  air  is  an  ocean  of  float- 
ing germs,  each  inch  of  soil  is  a  perfect 
London  of  microscopic  organisms. 

How  soils  originate  is  not  quite  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  conjecture.  We  know 
that  when  new  islands  are  thrown  up  by 
volcanic  forces  the  first  thin  layer  of 
inorganic  soil  is  formed  upon  the  oare 
rock  by  disintegration  of  the  surface, 
under  the  influence  of  rain,  wind,  and 
friction.  On  the  original  basis  thus  pro- 
duced lichens,  and  then  mosses,  begin 
to  grow,  as  they  do  also  on  the  bare  red 
tiles    of    our    house-tops.     After    the 


mosses  decay,  and  form  an  impercepti- 
ble layer  of  vegetable  mould,  the 
larger-leaved  green  plants  find  a  chance 
of  gaining  a  livelihood.  These,  by  their 
roots  and  suckers,  still  further  break  up 
and  open  the  rock  for  weathering  and 
disintegration,  and  so  pave  the  way  for 
the  accumulation  of  more  soil  in  future. 
But  it  is  the  decayed  and  mouldering 
leaves  of  higher  plants  that  really  com- 
pose the  mass  of  the  soil,  properly  so 
called;  without  them  we  get,  not  mould, 
but  the  dry  sand  of  the  desert.  Our 
planet  as  it  stands  is  covered  over  a 
large  part  of  its  land  surface  by  this 
thick  layer  of  ground  rock,  intermixed 
with  decomposed  or  decomposing  vege- 
tation, intricately  pervaded  and  fed 
upon  in  every  direction  by  innumerabe 
small  organisms,  mostly  fungoid  or 
bacteria-like. 

It  was  Gilbert  White,  of  Selborne,  Wiio 
first  of  p"  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
earthworms  as  producers  and  maintain- 
ers  of  this  living  layer  of  vegetable 
mould.  But  it  was  the  patient  investi- 
gations of  Darwin  which  fully  estao- 
lished  this  fact  and  raised  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  scientific  discovery.  Darwin 
showed  that  earthworms  made  long 
since,  and  now  maintain,  a  large  portion 
of  our  cultivable  soil,  and  this  in  three 
different  manners.  In  the  first  place, 
they  open  the  ground  for  rain  and  roots 
to  penetrate,  while  the  acids  they 
secrete  act  chemically  upon  the  layer 
of  rocks  beneath  in  such  a  way  as 
slowly  to  disintegrate  them.  In  the 
second  place,  they  crush  in  their  giz- 
zards small  fragments  of  stone  and  thus 
grind  and  liberate  their  mineral  ele- 
ments, such  as  lime  and  soda.  In  the 
third  place— and  this  is  by  far  the  most 
important  consideration— they  drag 
down  into  their  burrows  countless 
numbers  of  leaves,  which  they  eat  and 
digest,  and  then  carry  up  the  refuse  to 
the  surface  as  worm  castings.  No  less 
than  fifty-three  thousand  worms  on  an 
average  inhabit  an  acre  of  garden  soil. 
These  worms  pass  through  their  bodies 
in  a  year  ten  tons  of  material,  and 
throw  it  up  as  mould  at  the  rate  of  an 
inch  deep  of  surface  in  every  five  years. 
Most  of  this  mould  is  a  rich  compost  of 
decayed  or  decaying  leaves  in  a  paste  of 
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finely  divided  minerals;  it  is  mixed  up 
with  fragments  of  other  fallen  leaves 
that  drop  on  it  from  the  plants  above, 
and  it  is  permeated  by  roots,  bulbs,  and 
tubers,  by  countless  small  animals,  and 
by  sflll  more  countless  hordes  of  para- 
sitic or  carrion-feeding  bacteria. 

Now,  it  is  admitted  since  Darwin's 
time  that  earthworms  are  not,  perhaps, 
quite  so  exclusively  the  sole  origin  of 
this  vegetable  mould  as  the  great 
naturalist  was  at  first  disposed  to  be- 
lieve. Some  other  causes  of  consider- 
able importance  assist  in  the  process  or 
soil-making.  In  the  prairie  region  of 
America,  for  example,  fire  has  helped 
largely  to  produce  the  surface  mould; 
while  everywhere,  as  Richthofen  has 
pointed  out,  we  cannot  afford  to  over- 
look the  constant  showering  of  dust,  a 
part  of  which  at  least  is  of  cosmical 
origin.  Still,  allowing  for  all  these 
various  co-operating  causes,  we  may 
nevertheless  say,  in  a  general  sense, 
that  the  layer  of  vegetable  mould  is 
mainly  due  (in  its  most  important  part) 
to  the  decomposition  of  plants,  and  that 
it  is  stored  and  renewed  for  the  most 
part  by  the  action  of  earthworms  and 
similar  underground  animals. 

Again,  I  want  the  reader  to  observe 
that  this  seemingly  dead  layer  of  black- 
ish surface  soil  is  not  really  inert,  but 
is  a  vast  and  perennial  reservoir  of  life 
of  every  sort.    And,  in  order  to  make 
him  feel  this,  to  realize  it  vividly,  I  will 
begin  as  before  with  the  more  obvious 
and  visible  cases  of  life  in  the  soil-layer. 
We  saw  how  the  existence  of  vultures 
and  jackals,  of  fungi  and  moulds,  helped 
us  to  understand  the  true  character  and 
and  nature  of  the  putrefactive  bacteria. 
Great  or  small,  the  carrion-feeders  all 
act  in  very  similar  manners.    Just  so, 
the    number    of    plants    and    animals 
visibly  packed  together  in  the  surface- 
soil  helps  us  to  understand  the    living 
character    of    the  soil    itself    through 
ramify.    Turn  up  a  sod  of 
pasture  in  winter,  and  at  first 
ams  to  consist  of  two  well- 
rtions,  a  living  and  a  dead 
preen    grass  above  and  the 
beneath  it.    But  look  closer 
ss  and  what  then  do  you  see? 
network    of    living   beings. 


Matted  roots  of  grass,  just  as  much 
alive  as  the  green  blades  above,  spread 
and  interlace  themselves  through  the 
seemingly  dead  portion.  Bulbs  of 
bulbous  buttercup,  of  orchids,  of  garlic, 
lie  hidden  in  it  everywhere.  Root- 
stocks  of  plantain,  of  chervil,  of 
pimpinel,  of  daisy,  are  knotted  among 
its  clods.  Gaze  closer  still  and  you  will 
see  it  is  all  full  of  tubers  or  stocks  of 
lesser  weeds,  in  their  dormant  condi- 
tion, all  ready  to  spring  afresh  at  the 
first  breath  of  April.  How  the  endless 
bulbs  and  corms  and  tap-roots  manage  to 
stow  themselves  away  in  so  small  a 
space  is  to  me  a  perpetual  mystery;  in 
winter  you  hardly  notice  the  little 
potato-like  pills  of  the  lesser  celandine, 
but  in  the  spring  the  plants  cover  the 
ground  with  their  golden  blossoms,  to 
be  succeeded  in  due  course  by  the 
spotted  orchid,  the  buttercups,  the 
centauries,  the  hawkweeds,  and  all  the 
countless  flowers  of  July  and  August. 
They  are  packed  as  tight  as  sardines  in 
a  tin.  As  for  the  seeds  of  small  annuals, 
they  lurk  there  by  the  thousand;  sift 
out  a  little  of  the  soil  and  plant  It  in  a 
pot  and,  hi  presto!  to  your  surprise, 
weeds  will  spring  from  it  in  incredible 
numbers.  The  whole  mass  teems  with 
dormant  germs  innumerable. 

It  is  the  same  with  animals.  You 
think  of  this  soil  as  dead;  but  it  is  under- 
mined by  rabbits,  rats,  moles,  and 
lizards.  It  swarms  with  Invertebrates. 
Larvae  of  tiger  beetles  lie  in  wait  in  its 
crannies;  grubs  and  worms  without  end 
find  a  living  in  its  hollows.  Woodllce 
and  petty  snails  lurk  under  every  stone; 
centipedes  and  wireworms  crawl 
through  its  interstices;  testacella  pur- 
sues earthworms  as  the  ferret  pursues 
the  rat;  a  whole  underground  fauna 
lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being  in 
that  dead  congeries.  Turn  up  a  hand- 
ful of  earth  and  examine  it  with  a 
pocket  lens;  you  will  find  it  alive  like  an 
ant-hill,  with  endless  tiny  mites  and 
crawling  creatures.  Even  if  we  take 
into  consideration  only  the  plants  and 
animals  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  this 
soil  beneath  our  feet  is  one  heaving, 
seething,  moving  mass  of  live  organ- 
isms; it  has  its  Jungle-law  and  its  pen- 
alties, its  feuds  and  its  alliances,  its 
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fierce  straggle  for  life  and  its  unspeak- 
able tragedies. 

But  when  we  pass  from  the  visible  to 
the  invisible  world,  the  variety  and 
fertility  are  even  more  conspicuous. 
Seen  by  the  eye  of  imagination,  with 
the  aid  of  microscopic  science  and 
analogous  reasoning,  we  behold  this 
layer  of  soil  as  a  thick  stratum  of  small 
rocky  boulders,  all  embedded  in  and 
bound  together  by  a  vast  living  and 
growing  population  of  organic  beings. 
Gheapslde  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  Paris 
turned  out  to  behold  the  czar,  are  mere 
petty  crowds  to  it.  Rather  does  it  re- 
semble the  clustered  ball  of  bees  as  they 
swarm  on  a  tree,  or  the  flies  and  wasps 
that  crawl  over  one  another  in  a  bottle 
half  full  of  sugar  or  treacle  in  a  grocer's 
window.  Only,  in  the  soil  the  variety 
of  species,  both  of  plants  and  animals, 
is  infinitely  greater.  Remember  that 
this  is  the  vast  storehouse  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  from  which  everything 
came,  to  which  everything  returns— the 
reservoir  of  organic  or  organizable  ma- 
terial, ever  dying,  ever  dead,  ever  rising 
into  life  again.  All  that  has  been  goes 
back  to  it;  all  that  is  comes  out  of  it; 
all  that  will  be  is  contained  in  it.  On 
dry  land,  I  mean,  for  in  the  ocean  it  is 
water  that  plays  the  part  of  reservoir, 
while  on  earth  the  atmosphere  is  hardly 
more  than  a  germ-carrier,  or  the  sup- 
porter of  a  relatively  smaller  fauna  and 
flora,  whose  numbers  nevertheless  can- 
not be  reckoned  or  estimated  by  human 
numeration.  The  soil  is  the  synthesis 
of  all  living  material. 

Moreover,  taking  it  in  a  wide  sense, 
it  may  be  said  that  this  living  and  seeth- 
ing mass  is  in  one  main  aspect  a  gigan- 
tic theatre  of  decomposition.  Every 
mouse,  rat,  bird,  lizard,  spider,  beetle, 
fly  or  midge  that  dies  and  falls  on  it  is 
seized  upon  at  once  by  other  organisms, 
great  or  small— worm,  grub,  or  bacte- 
rium—and more  or  less  quickly  disinte* 
grated.  Every  leaf,  plant,  root,  or 
tuber  that  dies  or  falls  is  similarly 
seized  upon  by  its  appropriate  foes,  and 
equally  transmuted.  Thus,  in  Milton's 
famous  phrase,  "All  life  dies,  death 
lives,"  and  everything  passes  again  and 
again  through  endless  cycles  of  living 
beings.    The  organisms  in  the  soil  are 


part  of  the  now  ordered  balance  of 
nature  which  has  slowly  grown  up  into 
a  settled  system  through  the  struggle 
for  life  and  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test 

Perhaps,  however,  the  strangest  of  all 
these  recent  glimpses   afforded   us   by 
science  is  the  one  which  shows  us  that 
the     minute     putrefactive     organisms 
themselves  are  a  necessary  part  of  the 
productive  soil  on  which  higher  plants 
and  therefore  higher  animals  are  to  be 
finally    nurtured.     If    you    completely 
sterilize  a  soil— kill  all  the  germs  in  it— 
and  then  sow  seeds  of  grass,  or  wheat, 
or  turnip,  they  will  not  grow;   a   ster- 
ilized soil  is  infertile.    It  is  an  acknowl- 
edged principle  of  modern  science  that 
the  bacteria-like  organisms  which  live 
in  the  vegetable  mould  are  even  more 
necessary  than  earthworms  themselves 
for    the  growth    of    more    developed 
plants;  they  prepare  and    make  ready 
the  constituents  of  the  soil,  and  espe- 
cially the  important  nitrogenous  matter, 
so  as  to  make  it  fit  food  for  the  seeds 
and  seedlings  to  be  sown  in  it    Without 
their  aid,  the  higher  plants    could  not 
assimilate  the  material  supplied  them, 
any  more    than    we    ourselves    could 
assimilate    grass,     and     clover,     and 
heather-tops,  until  turned  into  beef  or 
grouse  for  our  use  by  the  ox  or  the  bird. 
It  is  the  function  of  the  minute  organ- 
isms in  the  soil  to  prepare  the  manures, 
natural  or  artificial,  with  which    it    is 
supplied,  so  that  they  may  be  capable  of 
being  taken  up  by    wheat,    grass,    or 
potato-plants,  or,   in   the   uncultivated 
condition,  by  the  natural  elements   of 
the  local  flora.    The  nitrogenous  mate- 
rials which  fall  upon  the  surface,  in- 
deed, as  manure  or  dead  bodies,  do  not 
really  act  as    direct    food    for    green 
plants,  but  rather  as  food  for  these  mi- 
nute organisms,  which  work  them  up  into 
a  state  in  which  they  can  be  assimilated 
by  the  higher    vegetation.    Hence    we 
arrive  at  the  unexpected  result  that  ic  is 
positively  necessary    for    the    agricul- 
turist to  have  germs    of   bacteria-like 
creatures  in  his  fields;  and  that  long  be- 
fore agriculture  existed  at  all,  it  was 
equally  necessary  for  the  higher  plants 
in  a  state  of  nature  to  have  the  ground 
prepared  for  them  by  these  silent  and 
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invisible  workers.  Just  as  worms  are 
needful  in  order  to  collect  and  reinforce 
the  layer  of  vegetable  mould,  so  bac- 
teria are  needful  in  order  to  digest  and 
render  assimilable  the  nitrogenous  food 
of  the  higher  plants.  Now  that  "germs" 
are  in  the  air,  most  people  cherish 
against  them  an  undying  grudge;  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  while,  in  certain 
forms,  they  produce  disease  in  living 
bodies,  yet,  in  certain  other  forms,  they 
are  useful  as  restoring  to  the  common 
reservoir  of  being  the  bodies  of  dead 
organisms,  be  they  plants,  or  animals, 
and,  in  still  other  forms,  as  preparing 
for  use  the  nitrogenous  food  of  the 
green  herbs  and  bushes. 

The  process  of  changing  ammonia  and 
other  similar  products  of  decay  into  the 
form  of  nitrates— in  which  form  alone 
they  can  be  assimilated  by  the  higher 
plants— is  known  as  nitrification;  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention  has 
lately  been  paid  to  these  nitrifying  bac- 
teria. It  is  now  known  that  all  fertile 
soils  are  permeated  by  myriads  of  such 
tiny  friends  of  agriculture,  which, 
under  suitable  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture, moisture,  and  the  presence  of  lime, 
potash,  or  soda,  continually  perform 
their  beneficent  task  of  making  ready 
the  soil  for  its  higher  occupants.  More 
than  this,  it  has  been  shown  that  these 
little  creatures  possess  the  singular 
power  of  absorbing  free  nitrogen  from 
the  air,  and  working  it  up  into  the  only 
form  in  which  it  can  be  utilized  by  green 
vegetation.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  a  tiny  microscopic  parasite 
which  occurs  in  vast  quantities  on  the 
roots  of  plants  of  the  peaflower  tribe, 
such  as  clover,  lucerne,  sainfoin,  and 
bird's-foot  trefoil.  Such  plants  have 
their  rootlets  covered  with  small  round 
tubercles,  and  in  their  midst  are  em- 
bedded innumerable  little  parasitic 
creatures,  whose  function  with  relation 
to  the  plant  is  nevertheless  a  friendly 
one.  For  they  supply  it,  so  to  speak, 
with  non-organic  manure;  that  is  to 
say,  they  absorb  nitrogen  from  the  air, 
and  turn  it  into  compounds  of  such  a 
sort  that  clover  or  lady's  fingers  can  at 
once  assimilate  it.  In  order  to  judge  or 
the  great  importance  of    this    recently 


discovered  activity,  we  must  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  composition  of  our  atmo- 
sphere. 

Everybody  knows  that  air  is  a  me- 
chanical mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen. Most  people  also  know  that 
nitrogenous  matter  is  indispensable  to 
plant  and  animal  life.  Yet  most  plants 
and  animals,  though  surrounded  by  a 
perfect  ocean  of  nitrogen,  cannot  help 
themselves  to  it;  it  is  a  case  of  "water, 
water  everywhere,  and  not  a  drop  to 
drink."  Just  as  sea  water  must  be 
evaporated  and  recondensed,  either 
naturally  in  clouds,  or  artificially  in  a 
condenser,  before  we  can  drink  it,  so 
nitrogen  must  be  converted  into  the 
form  of  nitrates  before  green  plants  can 
use  it,  or  can  hand  it  on  in  a  utillzable 
condition  to  animals.  Now  the  parasite 
which  inhabits  the  root-tubercles  of 
the  peaflower  tribe  has  this  unique 
power  of  turning  nitrogen  into  nitrates; 
and  hence,  long  before  men  knew  why, 
they  recognized  the  fact  that  certain 
crops  of  peaflowers  had  the  special 
faculty  of  restoring  fertility  to  ex- 
hausted soil.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  this  discovery  will  further  react 
upon  agriculture,  and  that  the  fertiliz- 
ing bacteria  will  in  future  be  deliber- 
ately sown,  so  to  speak,  by  sowing  the 
crops  on  whose  roots  they  mostly  con- 
gregate. As  for  the  bacteria  them- 
selves, th»»y  will  take  care  of  themselves; 
their  germs  are  everywhere,  only  wait- 
ing for  the  fitting  plant  to  turn  up  with 
which  to  conclude  a  mutually  advanta- 
geous alliance. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
"germs"  are  not  by  any  means  all  of 
them  noxious.  They  are  merely  seeds 
or  spores  of  many  various  species.  In- 
deed, the  vast  majority  are  quite 
innocuous.  Some  of  the  species  are 
harmful,  and  attack  living  bodies. 
Some  are  neutral,  and  live  in  our 
mouths  and  stomachs  quite  harmlessly. 
Some  are  good  scavengers,  breaking  up 
the  bodies  of  dead  plants  and  animals 
into  forms  in  which  their  materials  can 
be  employed  over  again  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fresh  life.  And  some  are  highly 
important  as  doing  work  for  plants,  and 
therefore  for  us,  which  we    and    they 
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cannot  do  in  person.  It  is  not  improb- 
able, indeed,  that  almost  all  the  nitrog- 
eous  matter  in  the  bodies  of  all 
existing  plants  and  animals  has  been 
alowly  purveyed  for  us  through  in- 
numerable ages  by  successive  gen- 
erations of  these  invisible  work- 
ers, or  their  analogues  in  earlier  pe- 
riods. 

Earth,  ocean,  and  the  lower  layers  of 
the  air  are  thus  seen  to  consist  of  one 
vast  stratum  of  actual  or  potential  life 
—of  living  plants  and  animals,    or  of 
the  germs,  spores,    seeds,     and     eggs 
which  produce  them.    We  must  think  of 
the  atmosphere  as  filled  with  number- 
less floating  organisms;  we  must  think 
of  the  soil  as  a  vast  vitalized  magma  ot 
all  sorts    of    life— roots,    stocks,     and 
tubers;  interlacing  threads    of    moulds 
and  fungi;  worms  and  larvae;  shrews, 
moles,  and    beetles;    creeping    insects, 
crustaceans,  and  minute  root-parasites; 
decaying  leaves  and    bodies    of    small 
deer;  each  of  which  is  in  turn  a  pullulat- 
ing mother  of  plants  and    animals.     A 
mighty  belt  of  life  surrounds  our  planet 
like  a  robe;  it  spreads  in  a  thick  zone 
over    plain    and  valley,  over  hill    and 
mountain,  through  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
among  the  layers  of    the  atmosphere. 
And  every  part  of  it  falls  in  with  every 
other  element  of  life,  not  indeed  in  the 
sense  that  no  conflict  occurs  (for  "na- 
ture is  one  with  rapine"),  but    in    the 
sense  with  which  Darwinism  has  made 
us  familiar— that  each  must  accommo- 
date itself  in  the  long  run  to  the  general 
mass  around  it.    The  whole  is  thus  one 
vast  "happy  family."    Portions  of    our 
earth    are  almost  unfitted  for  life— the 
poles  the  snowy  mountains,  the  desert 
sands;  though  even  there  life  is  present 
in  diminished  numbers;  but  wherever  a 
living  is  to  be  picked  up    by    hook  or 
crook,  there  somebody  is  picking  it;  and 
all  work  together  as  one  boundless  com- 
munity, mutually    unregarding,    often 
mutually  hostile,  yet    mutually  helpful 
in  a  certain  wider  and    deeper    sense, 
which  neglects  the  individual  and  em- 
braces only  the  continued  possibilities 
of  the  complex  totality. 

Grant  Allen. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
MB,  HERBEBT  SPENCER  AND  LORD  SALIS- 
BURY ON  EVOLUTION. 

PART  II. 

Mr.      Herbert     Spencer's     rebellion 
against  the  "enormous"  time  which  ev- 
olutionists   have     hitherto    demanded, 
and    to  which  Lord  Salisbury  only  al- 
luded as  a  well-known  characteristic  of 
their  theories,  marks  a  new    stage    in 
the  whole    controversy.     Nobody    had 
made  the  demand    more    emphatically 
than  Mr.  Spencer  himself  only    a    few 
years  ago.    His  confession    now,    and 
his  even  elaborate  defence  of  the    idea 
that  the  work  of  evolution  may  be  a 
work  of  great  rapidity,  goes  some  way 
to  bridge  the  space  which  divides  the 
conception  of  creation,  and  the  concep- 
tion of  evolution  as  merely  one  of  its 
methods.    But  Mr.  Spencer  must  make 
further  concessions.    It  is  not  the  ele- 
ment of  time,  however  long,  nor  is    it 
the  element  of  process,  however  purely 
physical,  which  we  object  to— we  who 
have  never  been  able  to  accept  any  of 
the  recent  theories  which  we  reject  as 
essentially  erroneous,  are  the    elements 
of  mere  fortuity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  mere  mechanical    necessity    on    the 
other.     If    the  processes    of    ordinary 
generation  have    never    been    reinvig 
orated  by  a    repetition    of    that    other 
process— whatever  it  may   have    been, 
in  which  ordinary  generation  was  first 
started  on  its  wonderful  and   mysteri- 
ous course— then,  all  the  more  certainly 
must  the  whole  of    that    course    have 
been    foreseen    and    pre-arranged.     It 
has  certainly  not    been    a    haphazard 
course.    It  has  been  a  magnificent  and 
orderly    procession.      It    has    been    a 
course  of  continually  fresh  adaptations 
to  new  spheres  of  functional  activity. 
We  deceive  ourselves  when    we    think 
or  talk,  as  the  Darwinian   school    per- 
petually does,  of  organs  being  made  or 
fitted  by    use.    The    idea    is,    strictly 
speaking,  nonsense.    They  were    made 
for  use,  not  by  use.    They  have  always 
existed  in  embryo  before  the  use  was 
possible,    and,    generally,    there    are 
many  stages  of  growth  before  they  can 
be  put  to  use.    During  all  these  stages 
the  lines  of  development  were  strictly 
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governed  by  the  end  to  be  attained, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  purpose  to  be  ful- 
filled. 

This,  indeed,,  is  evolution;  but  it  is 
the  evolution  of  mind  and  will;  of  pur- 
pose and  intention.  We  are  not  to  be 
scared  by  the  application  to  this  indis- 
putable logic  of  that  most  meaningless 
of  all  words— the  supernatural.  For 
myself  I  can  only  say  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  supernatural— that  is  to 
say,  I  do  not  believe  in  anything  out- 
side of  what  men  call  nature,  which  is 
not  also  Inside  of  it,  and  manifest 
throughout  its  whole  domain.  I  cannot 
accept,  or  even  respect,  the  opinion  of 
men  who,  in  describing  the  facts  of  na- 
ture, and  especially  the  growing  adap- 
tations of  organic  structures,  use  per- 
petually the  language  of  intention  as 
essential  to  the  understanding  of  them, 
and  then  repudiate  the  implications  of 
that  language  when  they  talk  what  they 
call  science  of  philosophy.  When  ev- 
olutionists do  defend  their  inconsisten- 
cies in  this  matter,  they  use  arguments 
which  we  cannot  accept  as  resting  on 
any  solid  basis.  Thus  Mr.  Spencer  ar- 
gues in  the  article  under  review  that 
if  the  Creator  had  willed  to  form  all 
those  creatures  he  surely  would  have 
led  them  along  lines  of  direct  growth 
from  the  germ  to  the  finished  form, 
and  would  not  have  led  them  through 
so  many  stages  of  metamorphoses.1 
We  have  no  antecedent  knowledge  of 
the  Creator  which  can  possibly  entitle 
us  to  form  any  such  presumption  as  to 
his  methods  of  operation.  This  is  one 
answer.  But  there  is  another.  The 
method  which  is  supposed  by  Mr. 
Spencer  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
operations  of  a  mind  and  will  is  the 
same  method  which  is  our  own,  and 
which  is  universally  prevalent  in  the 
universe.  Everything  is  done  by  the 
use  of  means;  everything  Is  accom- 
plished by  steps,  generally  visible,  but 
often  also  concealed  from  our  view. 
There  is,  therefore,  either  no  mind 
guiding  the  order  of  that  universe,  or 
else  this  method  is  compatible  with  In- 
tellectual direction.    We  must  take  na- 
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ture  as  we  find  it.  We  have  nothing  to 
do  with  what  Mr.  Spencer  calls  "spe- 
cial creation."  Special  evolution  will 
do  very  well  for  our  contention.  That 
contention  is  that  in  organic  structures 
purposive  adaptations  have  had  the 
controlling  power.  This  is  not  an  ar- 
gument; it  is  a  fact.  In  biology  our 
perception  of  the  relation  between  or- 
ganic structures  and  the  purposes  they 
are  made  to  serve— which  are  the  func- 
tions they  are  constructed  to  discharge 
—is  a  perception  as  clear,  distinct,  and 
certain  as  our  perception  of  their  rela* 
tions  to  each  other,  or  to  time,  or  to 
form,  or  to  space,  or  to  any  other  of 
the  categories  of  our  knowledge. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  under  a  complete  de- 
lusion if  he  supposes  that  the  four  or 
five  great  heads  of  evidence,  which  he 
specifies  as  all  telling  the  same  tale  of 
evolution,  could  not  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  facts  if  all  the  steps  of  evo- 
lution were  visibly  and  admittedly 
under  the  ordering  and  guidance  of  a 
will.  For  example,  the  argument 
founded  on  the  possibilities  of  classifi- 
cation applies  to  the  evolution  of  hu- 
man machines  as  well  as  to  the  organic 
mechanisms  of  nature.  A  row  of  mod- 
els of  the  steam  engine,  from  "Papin's 
Digester*1  to  the  wonderful  machines 
which  now  drive  express  trains  at 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  an  hour,  would 
show  a  consecutive  series  of  develop- 
ments in  every  way  comparable— ex- 
cept In  length  and  complexity— with 
the  series  of  the  Mammalian  skeleton. 
Yet  nobody  would  be  tempted  to  guess 
on  this  account,  except  in  a  metaphori- 
cal sense,  that  steam-engines  have  all 
been  begotten  by  each  other.  The 
metaphor  from  organic  births,  how- 
ever, is  so  apposite  and  perfect  in  Its 
analogy  that  it  is  often  actually  used, 
and  the  begetting  of  ideas,  or  of  the  ap- 
plication of  ideas  to  mechanical  or 
chemical  work,  is  a  recognized  branch 
of  the  history  of  mechanics. 

The  truth  is  that  the  argument  de- 
rived from  the  principle  on  which  all 
natural  classifications  rest,  is  a  very 
dangerous  argument  for  Darwinians. 
It  cuts  two  ways,  and  one  of  the  ways 
is  very  undermining  to  the  assumption 
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that  there  has  been  some  continual  flux 
of  specific  characters.  It  is  true  that 
in  all  living  structures  common  fea- 
tures, so  numerous,  do  indicate  some 
common  cause  and  source.  But  it  Is 
not  less  true  that  specific  differences, 
so  constant  and  so  definite  through 
enormous  periods  of  time,  are  incom- 
patible with  perpetual  instability. 
Darwin  himself  spoke  of  "fixity"  as  an 
essential  characteristic  of  true  species. 
He  admitted  that  this  fixity  is  never 
attained  by  the  human  breeder;  and  he 
even  admitted  that  it  could  only  be  ob- 
tained by  "selection  with  a  definite  ob- 
ject." *  This  is  a  most  remarkable  dec- 
laration. Just  as  we  have  seen  Mr. 
Spencer,  under  the  inducements  of  con- 
troversy, throwing  overboard  his  old 
demand  for  enormous  periods  of 
time,  so  now  we  find  Darwin  throwing 
overboard  the  idea  of  variations  being 
either  constant,  or  indiscriminate,  or 
accidental,  and  even  insisting  that 
"fixity"  in  organic  forms  is  an  aim  in 
nature,  and  can  only  be  secured 
through  an  agency  having  a  definite 
object,  and  pursuing  that  object  with  a 
persistency  impossible  to  man  as  a 
mere  breeder  of  temporary  varieties. 
This  is  an  argument  which  gives  a 
very  high  rank  to  species  in  the  history 
of  life.  It  is  because  of  it  that  Cuvler 
declared  that  no  science  of  natural  his- 
tory is  possible  if  species  be  not  stable. 
If,  then,  it  be  true  that  one  species  has 
always  given  birth  to  others,  it  must 
have  been  by  a  process  of  which,  as 
yet,  we  know  nothing. 

And  then  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  are  some  fundamental  fea- 
tures in  all  living  organisms— involving 
corresponding  likenesses— which  can 
have  no  other  than  a  mental  explana- 
tion. One  great  principle  governs  the 
whole  of  them,  namely  this,  that  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  special 
laws,  physical,  mechanical,  chemical, 
and  vital,  certain  corresponding  condi- 
tions must  be  submitted  to,  and  certain 
apparatuses  must  be  devised,  and  pro- 
vided, for  the  meeting  of  these  neces- 
sities.   But  the    bond— the    nexus— be- 

1  Quoted  by  Professor  Pool  ton,  ''Charles  Dtx 
▼in,"  etc ,  p*  201. 
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tween  the  existence  of  a  need  and  the 
actual  meeting  of  that  need,  in  the  sup- 
ply of  an  apparatus,  can  be  nothing 
but  a  perceiving  mind  and  will.  I 
quite  agree  with  Mr.  Spencer  that  most 
men  when  they  talk  of  separate  or  spe- 
cial creation  do  not  realize,  or  "visual- 
ize," what  they  mean  by  it.  But  ex- 
actly the  same  criticism  applies  to  the 
language  of  those  who  are  perpetually 
explaining  organic  structures  as  devel- 
opments governed  by  the  absolute  ne- 
cessities of  external  adaptations.  They 
do  not  really  see  the  necessary  impli- 
cations of  their  own  language.  If  the 
organism  is  to  live  at  all,  they  fre- 
quently tell  us,  such  and  such  develop- 
ments must  arise.  Quite  so— but  who 
is  it,  or  what  is  it,  that  determines  that 
the  organism  shall  live,  and  shall  not 
rather  die?  The  needed  development 
will  not  appear  of  its  own  accord.  The 
needed  perception  of  its  necessity  must 
exist  somewhere;  and  the  needed 
power  of  meeting  that  necessity  must 
exist  somewhere  also.  Moreover  the 
two  must  act  in  concert.  Those,  there- 
fore, who  talk  about  that  combined 
perception  and  power  existing  in  na- 
ture are  using  words  with  no  meaning, 
unless  by  nature  they  mean  a  conceiv- 
ing and  a  perceiving  agency.  It  is  on 
this  principle  alone  that  we  can  ex- 
plain very  clearly  why  some  appara- 
tuses are  common  to  all  living  things. 
The  assimilation  of  food,  the  support 
of  weight,  some  fulcrum  for  the  at- 
tachment of  muscle,  some  circulatory 
fluid,  some  vessels  for  the  circulating 
fluids  to  find  a  channel,  some  ap- 
paratus for  the  supply  of  oxygen,  and 
for  its  absorption,  some  nervous  sys- 
tem for  the  generation  of  the  highest 
energies  of  life,  some  optical  arrange- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  sight;  all  of 
these  involve,  of  necessity,  likenesses 
and  correspondences  between  all  living 
things  in  the  animal  kingdom  which 
hang  together  by  a  purely  mental  and 
rational  chain  of  common  necessities 
which  have  been  seen  and  provided 
for.  These  mental  relations  between 
needs  and  their  supply  are  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  methods  employed, 
and,  as  a  fact,  the  methods  employed 
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do  very  considerably  vary.  The  argu- 
ment would  be  exactly  the  same  if  the 
methods  of  supply  were  much  more 
various  than  they  actually  are.  If  the 
method  employed  has  never  been  any- 
thing but  ordinary  generation,  with  the 
one  exception  of  the  first,  or  the  few 
first,  of  the  whole  series,  then  the  pre- 
vision involved  in  the  first  germs  are 
all  the  more  wonderful,  and  the  more 
completely  answering  to  all  that  can 
be  intelligible  as  creation. 

There  is  surely  something  suspicious 
—improbable— at  variance  with  all  the 
analogies  of  nature,  in  the  doctrine 
which  the  mechanical  evolutions  would 
force  upon  us— that  the  life-giving  en- 
ergy, by  whatever  name  we  may  call 
it,  which  started  organic  life  upon  its 
way— in  the  form  of  some  four  or  five 
primordial  germs— has  been  doing 
nothing  ever  since.  No  doubt  it  mag- 
nifies the  richness  and  fertility  of  the 
original  operation— seeing  as  we  do  the 
almost  infinite  varieties  which  it  in- 
cluded in  its  pre-determined  lines  of 
change.  But  if  this  has  been  the 
course  of  creation,  we  are  driven  to  an- 
other conception  without  which  the 
theory  would  not  at  all  correspond  to 
the  facts  of  life.  If  ordinary  genera- 
tion has  been  the  sole  agent  in  produc- 
ing all  but  the  few  original  germs, 
then  ordinary  generation  must  have 
been  sometimes  made  to  do  some  very 
extraordinary  things.  Mr.  Spencer 
very  fairly  admits  that  man  has  never 
yet  seen  a  new  species  born  by  ordi- 
nary generation.  This  may  be  theo- 
retically accounted  for  by  the  shortness 
of  man's  life  as  yet  upon  the  globe. 
But,  unfortunately  for  the  theory,  the 
long  ages  of  palaeontology  give  no  clue 
to  the  immediate  parentage  of  any  new 
species.  There  are,  indeed,  interme- 
diate forms,  and  these  are  called  links. 
But  somehow  the  links  never  seem  to 
touch.  The  new  forms  always  appear 
suddenly— from  no  known  source— and 
generally,  if  of  a  new  type,  exhibiting 
that  type  in  great  strength  as  to  num- 
bers, and  in  great  perfection  as  regards 
organization. 

There  is  one  suggestion  which  has 
been   made   in    order    to  meet    these 


strange  phenomena,  which  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  more  plausible  than 
any  other,  and  to  come  much  nearer 
than  any  other  to  the  historic  facts.  It 
was  the  suggestion  of  a  very  eminent 
and  most  ingenious  man— Babbage,  the 
inventor  of  the  calculating  machine. 
He  conceived  the  idea  that  as  such  a 
machine  as  his  own  could  be  made  to 
evolve  its  results  according  to  a  certain 
numerical  law  during  a  given  time, 
and  then  suddenly,  for  another  time, 
to  follow  a  different  law  with  the  same 
accuracy  and  perfection  of  results,  so 
it  is  conceivable  that  species  might  be 
really  as  constant  and  invariable  as  we 
actually  find  them  to  be,  for  some  long 
periods  of  time— embracing  perhaps 
centuries  or  even  millenniums— and 
then  suddenly,  all  at  once,  evolve  a 
new  form  which  would  be  equally  con- 
stant, for  another  definite  time  to  fol- 
low. 

This  notion  would  account  for  many 
facts,  and  it  is,  of  course,  consistent 
with  the  assumption  that  what  we 
call  ordinary  generation  has— since  in 
the  first  creations  it  was  originally 
started  on  its  way— been  the  only  and 
the  invariable  instrumentality  em- 
ployed in  the  development  of  species. 
And  not  only  would  this  idea  square 
with  the  apparently  sudden  appear- 
ance of  new  species,  repeated  over  and 
over  again  throughout  the  geological 
ages,  but,  more  important  still,  it 
would  harmonize  with  those  intel- 
lectual instincts  and  conceptions  of  our 
mental  nature  to  which  the  idea  of 
chance  is  abhorrent,  and  which  de- 
mand for  an  ordinary  progression  in 
events  some  regulating  cause  as  con- 
tinuous and  as  intelligible  as  itself. 

Mr.  Spencer  refers,  as  others  now 
continually  do,  to  the  recent  discov- 
eries in  America  which  have  revealed 
a  remarkably  continuous  series  of 
specific  forms  leading  up  to  that  highly 
specialized  animal,  the  horse.  That 
series  of  forms,  although  then  less  con- 
tinuous, was  noticed  long  before  the 
days  of  Darwin.  It  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Cuvier,  and  I  heard  Owen 
lecture  upon  it  as  indicative  of  the 
origin  of  the  horse  two  years  before 
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the  "Origin  of  Species"  bad  been  pub- 
lished. The  later  more  near  approach 
to  completion  in  that  series  in  Ameri- 
can fossils  is  said  by  Mr.  Spencer  to 
have  finally  convinced  Professor  Hux- 
ley of  conclusions  on  which  he  had  be- 
fore maintained  a  certain  reserve. 
They  are,  indeed,  most  significant,  but 
I  am  not  sure  that  their  significance 
has  been  well  interpreted.  They  do 
seem  clearly  to  indicate  the  develop- 
ment of  a  plan  of  animal  structure 
worked  out,  somehow,  through  the 
processes  of  ordinary  generation.  But 
they  do  not  indicate  any  fortuity,  or 
any  confusion,  or  any  haphazard  varia- 
tions in  all  possible  directions.  Neither 
do  they  indicate  steps  of  infinitesimal 
minuteness.  On  the  contrary,  they  in- 
dicate a  steady  progress  in  one  deter- 
minate line  of  development,  a  progress 
so  rapid  that  sometimes  the  new  spe 
cies  seem  to  have  been  actually  living 
as  contemporaries  with  the  older  spe- 
cies; and  alongside  of  the  anterior 
forms  which  were,  as  it  were,  going 
out  of  fashion,  and  are  now  assumed 
to  have  here  been  their  own  progeni- 
tors. The  number,  too,  of  the  forms 
through  which  the  line  of  modifications 
can  be  traced  during  a  geological  period 
of  apparently  no  long  duration,  indicates 
at  that  time  a  fluidity  in  specific  char- 
acters which  is  highly  suggestive  of 
comparatively  rapid  changes  in  the 
processes  and  in  the  products  of  ordi- 
nary generation.  Sedimentary  beds 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  in  total  thickness,  and  thus  indica- 
tive of  no  very  long  time  in  the  geo- 
logical scale,  are  now  found  to  contain 
several  of  the  divergent  forms  which 
lead  up  to  the  fully  developed  horse.1 
It  is  as  if  the  creative  energy,  which, 
on  every  theory,  began  the  series  in 
the  creation  of  the  original  germs,  had 
been  then  calling  out  their  included  po- 
tentialities into  manifestations  un- 
usually rapid.  These  manifestations 
were  all  pointing  steadily  in  one  direc- 

*  I  hare  taken  these  facts  from  a  rery  remark- 
able paper  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  "  for  August,  1896,  "On  the 
Osteology  of  the  White  Hirer  Horses,"  by  Marcus 
8.  Farr,  pp.  147-176. 


tion,  namely,  the  establishment— on  a 
continent  ceasing  to  be  marshy— of  a 
species  of  quadruped,  organized  for  a 
singular  combination  of  strength,  and 
fleetness,  and  endurance  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  locomotion  upon  drier  land. 

This  example  of  the  correlations  of 
growth  affected  in  all  probability 
through  the  machinery  of  ordinary 
generation,  but  under  a  definite  guid- 
ance along  certain  lines  to  an  ex- 
traordinary but  determinate  result,  is 
all  the  more  striking  because  it  does 
not  stand  alone.  All  the  great  domes- 
ticable mammalia  which  serve  such 
important  purposes  in  the  life  of  man, 
and  without  which  that  life  would 
have  been  far  less  favorably  condi- 
tioned than  it  is,  were  all  the  contem- 
poraneous product  of  that  very  recent, 
but  most  pregnant,  Pliocene  age  in 
which  the  horse  was,  at  some  ap- 
pointed time,  evolved  out  of  ancestral 
forms,  which  would  have  been  as  use- 
less to  man  as  the  survivors  of  them 
now  are,  such  as  the  rhinoceros  or  the 
tapir. 

Among  the  conceptions  to  which  the 
Darwinian  theory  of  development  has 
most  frequently  resorted,  has  been  the 
conception  that  the  development  of  all 
Individual  things  from  germs  is  an 
epitome  and  an  analogue  of  the  kin- 
dred, but  far  slower  and  longer,  proc- 
esses which  have  given  birth  to 
species  in  the  course  of  ages.  It  is  the 
best  of  all  their  conceptions—that 
which  most  facilitates  the  imagination 
in  picturing  a  possible  method  of  crea- 
tion—because it  rests  on  at  least  a 
plausible  analogy  of  nature.  But,  un- 
fortunately, the  mechanical  school  of 
evolutionists  do  not  seem  to  under- 
stand one  of  the  most  certain  charac- 
teristics of  the  processes  of  ordinary 
generation.  If  the  germs  first  created 
had  all  the  essential  qualities  of  the 
procreated  germs,  then  chance,  or  mis- 
cellaneous and  unguided  growths,  can 
have  had  no  place  in  the  development 
of  species.  Nothing  can  be  more  cer- 
tain than  that  every  procreated  germ 
runs  its  own  peculiar  course  to  its  own 
peculiar  goal,  with  a  regularity  that  im 
plies  a  directing  force.      Mr.  Spencer 
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himself  reminds  us  that  all  procreated 
germs  are  so  like  each  other  in  the 
earliest  stages,  that  neither  the  micro- 
scopist,  not  the  chemist,  could  tell 
whether  any  germ  is  to  develop  into 
any  of  the  lowest  animals  or  into  a 
man.  Yet  the  line  of  growth,  in  each, 
is  predetermined,  and  the  adult  form  is 
as  certain  and  as  definite  as  if  the 
completed  animal  had  been  a  separate 
creation  from  the  inorganic  elements 
of  nature.  If,  therefore,  the  mechan- 
ical evolutionists  appeal  to  the  proc- 
esses of  ordinary  generation,  they 
must  take  all  the  consequences  of  that 
appeal.  They  must  not  reject  or  gloss 
over  a  feature  of  it  which  is  most 
fundamental  and  conspicuous,  namely, 
the  internal  directing  agency  or  force, 
which  always  pursues  a  definite  line 
of  growth,  so  that  all  the  demands  of 
the  completed  structure  must  have 
been  present  from  the  beginning,  and 
must  have  been  always  ready  to  ap- 
pear in  strength  when  the  set  time  had 
come,  and  very  probably  to  appear  in 
embryo  even  sooner. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  tuat 
this  is  a  conception  of  such  strength, 
and  even  of  such  certainty,  that  it 
cast  a  new  and  a  very  clear  light  on 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  puzzling 
groups  of  fact  which  the  science  of 
biology  reveals— I  allude  to  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  animal  structures 
of  what  are  called  rudimentary  organs 
—that  is  to  say,  the  occurrence  of  bits 
of  organic  mechanism  which  are  never 
to  be  used  in  that  particular  creature, 
but  which,  in  other  creatures  widely 
different,  grow  up  into  functional  ac- 
tivity, and  may  even  be  the  most  es- 
sential organs  of  its  life.  A  great 
number  of  instances  have  been  cited 
by  comparative  anatomists— some  of 
them,  perhaps,  more  fanciful  than  real 
—as,  for  example,  when  the  five  or  six 
vertebrae  which  constitute  a  real, 
though  an  invisible,  tail  in  man,  are 
quoted  as  a  case  of  a  rudimentary  or- 
gan. The  truth  is  that  this  very  short 
tail  in  men  is  far  more  clearly  func- 
tional than  many  very  long  tails  in 
other  animals.  It  is  absolutely  needed 
for   the    support  of  the  whole  frame 


when  it  is  subjected  to  the  strain  of  its 
own  weight  for  long  periods  of  time  in 
the  sitting  posture,  a  posture  which  is 
peculiar  to  man  and,  in  a  less  degree, 
to  monkeys.  It  is  not  clear  that  there 
is  any  functional  use  in  the  long  tails 
of  dogs,  of  cats,  and  of  many  other  an- 
imals. They  are,  indeed,  very  expres- 
sive of  the  emotions,  and  this,  no 
doubt,  is  of  itself  a  use.  Perhaps  more 
really  belonging  to  the  category  of  rudi- 
mental  organs  may  be  the  traces  which 
are  said  to  exist  in  the  human  head  of 
the  special  muscles  which  move  the 
ears  in  lower  animals.  If  such  exist, 
although  a  certain  very  limited  power 
of  movement  of  the  scalp  is  observable 
in  a  few  individuals,  such  muscles 
seem  to  be  divorced  in  man  from  their 
appropriate  use. 

But  it  is  useless  to  dwell  on  cases 
which  can  only  be  verified  by  special- 
ists in  anatomy,  when  we  have  in  na- 
ture conspicuous  cases  which,  when 
seen,  confront  us  with  perpetual  but 
baffled  curiosity  and  astonishment. 
The  most  extreme  case  is  the  best  for 
illustration,  and  is  naturally  the  most 
often  quoted.  It  is  the  case  of  the 
whale.  This  hugest  of  all  the  living 
vertebrata  is  so  exclusively  adapted  to 
life  in  the  ocean  that  if  by  accident  it 
is  stranded  on  the  shore  it  is  speedily 
suffocated  by  the  crushing  of  all  its  in- 
ternal organs  under  its  own  enormous 
weight.  Yet  this  creature,  so  utterly 
destitute  of  any  osseous  structure  ca- 
pable even  for  a  moment  of  sustaining 
that  weight,  does,  nevertheless,  exhibit 
in  its  skeleton  all  the  bones  which  con- 
stitute the  fore  limbs  of  quadrupeds, 
and  has  even  a  bony  rudiment  which 
represents  the  elaborate  structure 
which,  in  them,  constitutes  the  pelvis. 
This  is  the  solid  fulcrum  upon  which, 
in  them,  the  posterior  pair  of  limbs  are 
hinged,  and  on  which,  in  the  case  of 
man,  the  power  of  progression  on  land 
is  absolutely  dependent.  The  whale, 
too— at  least  that  species  of  whale 
called  the  right  whale,  which  is  the 
species  we  know  best,  from  its  great 
commercial  value— presents  in  its  life 
history  another  example  of  rudimen- 
tary  organs.     The  new-born  whale  is 
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provided  with  teeth,  which  are  utterly 
without  functional  use  either  in  the 
young  or  in  the  adult,  and  are  soon  ab- 
sorbed and  lost  as  the  young  advance 
to  maturity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  class  of 
facts  to  which  these  belong  are  guid- 
posts  in  the  science  of  biology.  They 
must  have  an  historical  origin,  and  a 
meaning,  which  is  not  yet  thoroughly 
understood.  Let  us  look  at  some  con- 
siderations which  seem  to  throw  an 
important  light  upon  them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that 
organic  structures,  or  bits  of  organic 
structure,  which  have  no  apparent  use 
at  all  to  some  individual  creatures  pos- 
sessing them,  are  closely  connected 
with  that  other  case  which  is  much 
more  common— the  case,  namely,  of  the 
same  organic  structures  existing  Id  (lif- 
erent animals,  but  which  are  in  them 
put  to  entirely  different  uses.  Owen 
says  that  even  the  cetacean  pelvis  is 
used,  in  the  mean  time,  for  the  attach- 
ment of  some  muscles  connected  with 
the  generative  organs.  The  five  digits 
of  a  man's  hand,  again,  are  identical  in 
number  and  position  with  the  five  slen- 
der bones  of  a  bat's  wings.  In  that  an- 
imal they  are  used  as  the  supporting 
framework  of  a  flying  membrane,  and 
are  wholly  useless  for  any  purposes  of 
prehension.  The  digit  which  we  call 
our  thumb,  and  which  in  man  has  such 
essential  uses  that  the  hand  would 
hardly  be  a  hand  without  it,  is  in  the 
bat  not  altogether  abolished,  but  is 
dwarfed  and  converted  into  a  mere 
hook  by  which  the  creature  catches 
hold  of  the  surfaces  to  which,  when  at 
rest,  it  clings.  The  whole  vertebrate 
creation  is  full  of  such  examples. 
Rudimentary  organs,  therefore,  are 
nothing  but  a  natural  and  harmonius 
part  of  a  general  principle  which  1s  ap- 
plied in  different  degrees  throughout 
the  animal  world.  The  explanation  of 
it  is,  in  one  sense,  very  simple.  It  is 
that  the  vertebrate  skeleton,  with  all 
its  related  tissues,  has  been— what 
Huxley  always  called  it— a  plan,  laid 
down  from  its  beginning,  in  its  origi- 
nating germs,  with  a  prevision  of  all 
its  complexities  of  adaptability  to  im- 


mense varieties  of  use.  There  must 
have  been  a  prevision  for  these  uses  in 
certain  elements  and  rudiments  of 
structure,  and  in  certain  inherent  ten- 
dencies of  growth,  which  were  to  com- 
mence, from  time  to  time,  the  initial 
structures.  This  is  the  indisputable 
fact  in  every  case  of  ordinary  genera- 
tion, and  if  that  process  has  been  the 
only  method  employed  since  the  first 
few  germs  were  otherwise  created, 
then  both  the  cause  and  the  reason  of 
rudimentary  organs  in  many  creatures, 
become  intelligible  enough. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  explanation 
which  can  be  rationally  objected  to  by 
evolutionists.  Indeed,  if  Darwin's  par- 
ticular theory  of  development  be  at  all 
true,  it  becomes  an  absolute  necessity 
of  thought  that  there  must  have  been 
in  the  history  of  organic  life,  a  whole 
series  of  special  organs  appearing  for  a 
time  as  rudiments,  and  then,  after  a 
time  of  functional  activity,  disappear- 
ing again  as  vestiges.  The  course  of 
organic  life  has  certainly  been,  on  the 
whole,  one  of  progress  from  lower  to 
higher  organizations,  and  if  it  be  true 
that  all  these  changes  have  come  about 
with  infinitesimal  slowness— or  even  if 
they  have  been  occasionally  rapid- 
there  must  have  been  always  as  many 
structures  in  course  of  preparation  for 
future  use,  as  there  were  other  struc- 
tures in  course  of  extinction  because 
they  were  ceasing  to  be  of  any  use 
whatever. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  Darwin- 
ians, generally,  never  seem  to  perceive 
this  necessity  at  all.  When  they  see  a 
rudimentary  organ  in  any  animal 
frame  they  always  insist  that  it  must 
be  the  vestige  of  an  organ  which  was 
once  in  full  activity  in  some  actual 
progenitor.  They  never  allow  that  it 
can  possibly  represent  an  accom- 
plished and  concluded  past.  Why  is 
this?  Of  course  it  involves  a  complete 
abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  give 
any  account  of  the  origin  of  any  or- 
ganic structure.  It  implicitly  assumes 
that  they  were  created  suddenly,  and 
in  a  state  so  perfect  as  to  be  capable 
of  functional  activity  from  the  moment 
of  their  first  appearance.    If  not,  then 
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there  is  no  puzzle  in  rudimentary  or- 
gans. They  are  the  normal  results  of 
gradual  evolution  by  gradual  varia* 
tions.  The  assumption,  therefore,  that 
such  organs  must  always  be  the  rem- 
nants of  structures  formerly  complete, 
is  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
whole  theory  of  the  mechanical  evolu- 
tionists that  there  must  be  some  ex- 
planation of  their  running  their  heads 
against  it  The  explanation  is  very 
simple.  It  is  one  of  the  infirmities  of 
the  human  mind  that,  when  it  is  thor- 
oughly possessed  by  one  idea,  it  not 
only  sees  everything  in  the  light  of 
that  idea,  but  can  see  nothing  that 
does  not  lend  itself  to  support  the 
dominant  conception.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  a  mind  in  this  condition  dis- 
likes so  much  as  an  incongruous  fact. 
Its  instincts,  too,  are  amazingly  acute 
in  scenting,  even  from  afar,  the  tainted 
atmosphere  of  phenomena  which  have 
dangerous  implications.  This  is  the 
secret  of  the  aversion  felt  by  the  Dar- 
winian School  to  the  immense  variety 
of  biological  facts  which  point  to  the 
steady  growth  of  organs  for  a  predes- 
tined use,  and  consequently  to  their  in- 
evitable first  appearance  in  rudimen- 
tary conditions  in  which  they  can  have 
no  actual  functional  activity.  For  this 
is  an  idea  profoundly  at  variance  with 
materialistic  and  purely  mechanical 
explanations.  It  is  easy  by  such  ex- 
planations—at least  superficially  it 
seems  to  be  easy— to  explain  the 
atrophy  and  ultimate  disappearance  of 
organs  which,  after  completion,  fall 
into  disuse.  But  it  is  impossible  to  ac- 
count, on  the  same  mechanical  princi- 
ples, for  the  slow  but  steady  building 
up  of  elaborate  structures,  the  func- 
tional use  of  which  lies  wholly  in  the 
future.  The  universal  instincts  of  the 
human  mind  are  conscious  that  this 
conception  is  Inseparable  from  that 
kind  of  guidance  and  direction  which 
we  know  as  mind.  No  other  is  con- 
ceivable. And  this  particular  kind  of 
agency  is  as  much  an  object  of  direct 
perception— when  we  see  an  elaborate 
apparatus  growing  up  through  many 
rudimentary  stages  to  an  accomplished 
end— as    the    relations    of  the    same 


apparatus  in  the  chemical  and  vital 
processes,  which  are  subordinate  agen- 
cies in  the  result  But  it  is  a  cardinal 
dogma  of  the  mechanical  school  that 
in  nature  there  is  no  mental  array  ex- 
cept our  own;  or  that,  if  there  be,  it  is 
to  us  as  nothing,  and  any  reference  to 
it  must  be  banished  from  what  they 
define  as  science.  This  is  all  the  stran 
ger  since  the  existence  of  rudimentary 
organs,  on  the  way  to  some  predestined 
end  in  various  functional  activities,  is 
the  universal  fact  governing  the  whole 
phenomena  of  embryology  in  the  course 
of  ordinary  generation.  Moreover,  it  is 
the  very  men  who  insist  on  embryology 
as  a  confirmation  of  their  special  the- 
ory, who  object  most  vehemently  to  its 
principles  being  consistently  applied  to 
the  explanation  of  kindred  facts  in  the 
structure  of  animals  in  the  past. 

So  hostile  have  Darwinians  gen- 
erally been  to  this  interpretation  of 
rudimentary  organs  in  adult  animals, 
that  some  years  ago,  when,  in  contro- 
versy with  the  late  Dr.  George  R<* 
manes,  I  spoke  of  rudimentary  organs 
being  interpreted  sometimes  "in  the 
light  of  prophecy"  rather  than  in  the 
light  of  history,  he  challenged  me  to 
specify  any  organ  in  any  creature 
which  must  certainly  have  been  de- 
veloped long  before  it  could  have  been 
of  use.  I  at  once  cited  the  case  of  the 
electric  organs  of  the  torpedo  and  of 
some  other  fishes.  The  very  high  spe- 
cialization of  these  organs,  and  the  im- 
mense complexity  of  their  structure, 
demonstrate  that  they  must  have 
passed  through  many  processes  of  or- 
ganic development  before  they  could 
be  used  for  the  wonderful  purpose  to 
which,  in  that  creature,  they  are  ac- 
tually applied.  Romanes  was  too  hon- 
est not  to  admit  the  force  of  the  illus- 
tration when  it  was  put  before  him. 
He  took  refuge  in  the  idea  that  it  is  a 
solitary  exception,  and  he  declared 
that  if  there  were  many  such  struc- 
tures in  nature  he  would  "at  once  al- 
low that  the  theory  of  natural  selection 
would  have  to  be  discarded."1  Of 
course  this  plea  is  negatived  by  the 

>  Darwin  and  after  Darwin,  vol.  i.f  p.  3T3. 
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very  first  principles  of  biological  sci- 
ence. There  Is  not  such  a  thing  exist- 
ing as  an  organ  standing  absolutely 
alone  in  organic  nature.  There  are 
multitudes  of  organs  very  highly  spe- 
cialized; but  there  is  no  one  which, 
either  in  respect  to  materials  or  in  re- 
spect to  laws  of  growth,  is  wholly  sep- 
arate from  all  others.  What  may  seem 
to  be  singular  cases  are  nothing  but 
extraordinary  developments  of  the  or- 
dinary but  exhaustless  resources  stored 
in  the  original  germs  of  all  living 
structures.  Very  special,  very  wonder- 
ful, and  very  rare,  as  electric  organs 
undoubtedly  are,  they  do  not  stand 
alone  in  any  one  species.  They  exist 
in  other  fishes  of  widely  separated 
genera.  Moreover,  it  has  only  been 
lately  discovered  that  they  exist  in  a 
rudimentary  condition,  quite  divorced 
as  yet  from  functional  activity,  in 
many  species  of  the  rays,  our  own 
common  skates  being  included  in  the 
list.  Nay,  farther,  it  has  long  been 
known  that  in  all  muscular  action 
there  is  an  electrical  discharge,  so  that 
the  concentration  of  the  agency  in  a 
specially  adapted  organ,  of  which  we 
have  actual  examples  in  every  stage  of 
preparation,  is  almost  certainly  noth- 
ing but  the  development,  or  the  turning 
to  special  account,  of  an  agency  which 
is  present  in  all  organic  forms. 

But  this  plea  of  Romanes,  though  fu- 
tile as  an  argument  for  the  purpose  for 
which  he  uses  it,  is  at  least  a  striking 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  those  who 
have  been  most  possessed  by  the  Dar- 
winian hypothesis,  do  consider  any  ap- 
peal to  the  agency  of  mind  as  hostile 
to  their  creed.  Yet  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  it  is  not  hostile 
to  the  general  idea  of  development,  nor 
to  the  general  idea  of  what  Mr.  Spen- 
cer calls  organic  evolution.  Provided 
these  conceptions  are  so  widened  as  to 
include  that  agency  of  which  all  nature 
is  full,  and  without  perpetual  refer- 
ence to  which  the  common  language  of 
descriptive  science  would  at  once  be 
reduced  to  an  unintelligible  Jargon- 
provided  the  development,  or  evolution, 
of  previsions  of  the  future,  and  of  pro- 
visions for  it,  are  fully  admitted— there 
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is  no  antagonism  .  whatever  between 
these  general  conceptions  and  the  facts 
of  nature. 

The  result  of  all  these  considerations 
seems  to  be  that  when  we  meet  with 
structures  in  living  animals,  or  bits  of 
structure,  which  have  no  function,  we 
never  can  be  sure  whether  these  repre- 
sent organs  which  have  degenerated  or 
organs  which  are  waiting  to  be  com- 
pleted. All  that  Is  certain  is  that  they 
are  parts  of  the  vertebrate  plan.  That 
plan  has  always  implicitly  contained, 
at  every  stage  in  the  history  of  organic 
life,  elements  and  tendencies  of  growth 
which  must  have  included  both  true 
rudiments  of  the  future,  and  also  real 
vestiges  of  the  past.  There  is,  indeed, 
one  supposition  which  would  put  an 
end  to  our  search  for  organs  on  the 
way  to  use  for  some  future  species— 
and  that  is  the  supposition  that  the  de- 
velopment of  new  specific  forms  has, 
on  this  globe  at  least,  been  closed  for- 
ever. I  have  often  been  amused  by  the 
smile  of  incredulity  which  comes  over 
Darwinian  faces  when  the  very  idea  of 
the  possibility  of  new  species  being  yet 
to  come,  is  put  before  them.  Yet  if  we 
had  been  living  in  the  Pliocene  Age— 
an  age,  comparatively  speaking,  very 
recent  and  of  no  great  duration— we 
should  undoubtedly  have  seen  the 
processes  in  full  operation  by  which 
the  highest  of  our  mammalian  forms 
were  perfected  and  established.  Never- 
theless, the  half-unconscious  convic- 
tion may  be  true,  that  nothing  of  the 
same  kind  is  going  on  now,  and  that 
not  only  has  the  creation  of  new  germs 
been  stopped,  but  that  procreation  has 
also  been  arrested  in  its  evolutionary 
work. 

It  is  curious  how  well  this  instinctive 
impression,  which,  although  never  ex- 
pressly stated,  is  always  silently  as- 
sumed by  the  current  assumptions  of 
biological  science,  fits  into  the  lan- 
guage of  those  "old  nomadic  tribes" 
who  wrote  on  creation  three  thousand 
years  ago,  and  of  whose  qualifications 
for  doing  so  Mr.  Spencer  seems  to 
speak  with  such  complete  contempt. 
They  knew  nothing  of  what  is  now 
technically  called  science.    But,    some- 
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how,  they  had  strange  intuitions  which 
have  anticipated  not  a  few  of  its  con- 
clusions, and  some  of  which  have  a 
mysterious  verisimilitude  with  sug- 
gestions which  come  to  us  from  many 
quarters.  Their  idea  was  that  with 
the  advent  of  man  there  has  come  a 
day  of  "rest"  in  the  creative  work.  It 
does  look  very  like  it.  But  this  sup- 
position or  assumption  does  not  in  the 
least  affect  the  possible  interpretation 
to  be  put  upon  certain  rudimentary 
structures  in  existing  organisms.  That 
interpretation  simply  is,  that  the  old 
plan  has  been  followed  to  the  last;  that 
all  the  marvellous  implications  and  in- 
foldings  which  lay  hid  in  the  original 
germs  have  kept  on  unfolding  them- 
selves—till man  appeared.  In  this 
case,  the  arrested  structures  would 
naturally  exhibit  traces  of  the  proc- 
cesses  which  had  been  going  on  for 
millions  of  years,  although  they  were 
now  to  be  pursued  no  farther.  Thus 
the  mere  existence  of  a  rudimentary 
organ,  apart  from  other  evidence, 
would  not  of  necessity  imply  that  the 
creature  in  which  it  appears  is  the  off- 
spring of  other  creatures  which  had 
that  same  organ  in  perfection.  The  al- 
ternative interpretation  is  easy,  nat- 
ural, and  may  well  be  true— that  such 
a  rudiment  neither  has  ever  been,  nor 
is  yet  ever  to  be,  developed  into  func- 
tional activity.  It  may  be  where  it  is 
—simply  because  it  indicates  an  origi- 
nal direction  of  growth,  or  of  develop- 
ment, which  was  made  part  of  the 
vertebrate  plan  from  the  beginning  of 
the  series,  for  the  very  reason  of  its 
potential  adaptability  to  many  pur- 
poses. Moreover,  the  arrest  of  such 
tendencies  of  growth,  at  a  given  point 
In  the  series,  may  well  have  been  part 
of  the  same  plan  from  the  beginning. 
But  the  survival  of  their  effects— the 
traces  of  this  method  of  operation- 
would  thus  be  a  perfectly  Intelligible 
fact 

As  already  said,  the  case  which  pre- 
sents all  these  problems  in  the  most 
striking  form,  is  the  case  of  the  whales, 
and  especially  the  case  of  that  species 
which,  from  the  commercial  products 
of  its  organism,  is  most  widely  known. 


Both  the  organs  which,  in  this  crea- 
ture, are  present  as  rudiments  alone, 
and  those  which,  on  the  contrary,  are 
very  highly  developed  and  most  won- 
derfully specialized,  are  equally  sig- 
nificant. Constructed  exclusively  for 
oceanic  life,  it  yet  possesses  in  a  rudi- 
mentary form  some  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic bones  of  the  terrestrial  mam- 
malia. Upon  the  assumption  that  no 
organic  structure  can  possibly  have 
any  other  origin  than  ordinary  genera- 
tion, and  that  they  can  never  have 
been  originated  except  by  actual  us*, 
nor  be  found  incomplete  except  as  the 
consequences  of  disuse,  then  of  course 
the  conclusion  seems  unavoidable  that 
the  whale  is  the  lineal  descendant,  by 
ordinary  generation,  of  some  animal 
that  once  walked  upon  the  land.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  have  heard  a  very  high 
authority  on  biological  science  declare 
that  not  only  did  he  accept  this  con- 
clusion, but  that  he  could  conceive  no 
other  solution  of  the  problem  presented 
by  the  facts. 

Yet  it  is  evident  that  it  rests  entirely 
on  the  two  preliminary  assumptions 
above  specified.  Of  the  first  of  these 
two  assumptions— that  no  organic 
structure  has  ever  come  into  existence 
except  by  ordinary  generation— we  can- 
not even  conceive  it  to  be  true.  But 
putting  this  aside,  of  the  second  of 
these  two  assumptions,  namely,  that 
organic  structures  can  never  have  been 
developed*  except  by  actual  use,  it  may 
be  confidently  said  that  it  is  certainly 
unfounded.  We  cannot  be  sure  that 
the  calling  into  existence  of  new  germs 
—a  process  in  which  the  whole  animal 
world  must  confessedly  have  begun— is 
a  process  which  was  adopted  only 
once,  and  has  never  been  repeated  in 
the  whole  course  of  time.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  be  certain  that  the  Oetacea, 
which  constitute  a  very  distinct  divi- 
sion in  the  animal  kingdom,  have  not 
been  thus  begun,  with  predetermined 
lines  and  laws  of  growth  which  stand 
in  close  relation  to  the  development  of 
all  the  terrestrial  mammalia*  But, 
even  if  we  adopt  the  assumption  that 
this  alternative  is  Impossible  or  Incon- 
ceivable, the  second  assumption  H  cer- 
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tainly  unjustifiable— that  by  the  meth- 
ods of  ordinary  generation  rudimen- 
tary organs  can  never  have  arisen  ex- 
cept by  actual  use,  nor  can  have  been 
atrophied  except  by  subsequent  disuse. 
The  whole  course  of  organic  nature 
contradicts  this  assumption  absolutely. 
All  organs  pass  through  rudimentary 
stages  on  their  way  to  functional  ac- 
tivity. And  if  ordinary  generation  has 
been  made  to  do  the  work  of  forming 
new  species,  the  original  germs  in 
which  the  process  began  must  pre- 
sumably have  passed  through  the  same 
characteristic  steps. 

The  facts  of  palaeontology  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  vertebrate  series  be- 
gan with  the  fish.  Out  of  them,  there- 
fore, on  the  Darwinian  theory  of  de- 
velopment, the  mammalia  must  have 
come,  and  if  so  it  is  not  wonderful,  but 
quite  natural,  that  we  should  find  one 
branch  of  the  mammalian  type  to  be 
organisms  pisciform  in  shape,  and 
otherwise  specially  adapted  to  a  ma- 
rine life.  One  fundamental  difference 
between  the  fishes  and  the  mammalia 
is  in  the  method  and  machinery  for 
breathing,  or,  in  other  words,  for  the 
oxygenation  of  the  blood.  But  com- 
parative anatomists  tell  us  that  in 
fishes  the  homologue  of  the  mam- 
malian lung  is  the  membranous  sac 
which  is  called  the  air  bladder.  If  or- 
dinary generation,  doing  nothing  ex- 
cept what  we  always  see  it  doing  now, 
has  given  birth  to  all  creatures,  it  must 
have  done  much  greater  marvels  than 
converting  a  mere  bladder  of  air  into  a 
vascular  organ  for  mixing  that  air  with 
a  circulating  current  of  blood.  The  ex- 
istence of  rudiments  of  legs,  and  of  a 
pelvis  for  the  support  of  legs,  is  amply 
accounted  for  if  we  suppose  that  the 
elements  of  the  whole  vertebrate  plan 
were  present,  potentially,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  type,  with  an  Innate  ten- 
dency to  appear  In  embryotic  indica- 
tions from  time  to  time.  Both  Owen 
and  Mr.  Spencer,  representing  very 
different  schools  of  thought,  have 
likened  this  idea  to  that  of  the  growth 
of  crystals  along  determinate  lines,  and 
bounded  by  determinate  angles.1 
Owen  goes  so  far  as  to  call    the    im- 


agined initial  structures  by  the  name 
of  "organic  crystallization."  Although 
there  is  a  danger  in  passing,  without 
great  caution,  from  the  inorganic  to 
the  organic  world,  yet  this  is  a  general 
analogy  which  is  a  real  help  to 
thought.  The  almost  infinite  complica- 
tion of  even  the  simplest  organic  struc- 
ture when  compared  with  the  mere  ag- 
gregations characteristic  of  crystalline 
forms,  does,  indeed,  make  it  impossible 
to  conceive  that  organic  growths  can 
be,  in  fundamental  principle,  like  that 
of  a  crystal.  But  in  the  one  circum- 
stance, or  condition,  of  determlnated- 
ness  in  the  direction  of  growth,  a  com- 
mon feature  may  undoubtedly  be  rec- 
ognized. It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
the  "physiological  units"  of  all  organic 
structures  should  be  under  the  control 
of  a  force  which  determines  their  un- 
known movements  and  mutual  ar- 
rangements, so  as  to  build  up,  and 
form,  the  most  complex  structures 
needed  for  future  functions  in  dis- 
tances of  time  however  far  away.  The 
truth  is  that  this  conception  is  nothing 
more  than  a  bare  description  of  the 
facts.  It  supplies  us  with  a  far  more 
simple  and  conceivable  explanation  of 
the  Cetacean  pelvis  than  the  alterna- 
tive suggestion  that  a  fully-formed 
land  animal,  with  limbs  completed  for 
walking  on  the  land  has  given  birth 
to  offspring  which  abandoned  the 
use  of  them,  and  acquired,  by  noth- 
ing but  ordinary  generation,  all  the 
purely  marine  adaptations  of  the 
whale. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  creature  so 
highly  specialized.  The  baleen  in  the 
mouth  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
cases  of  an  organic  apparatus  ex- 
pressly made  for  one  definite  and  very 
peculiar  work— namely,  that  of  form- 
ing a  net  or  sieve  for  entangling  and 
catching  the  millions  of  minute  crusta- 
ceans and  other  organisms  which 
swarm  in  the  Arctic  seas.  It  is  one  of 
the  structures  which  classifiers  call 
aberrant— cases  in  which  the  directive 
agency— so  evidently  supreme  in  all  or- 
ganic development— has  pursued  a  cer- 

»  Principles  of  Biology,  vol.  ii.f  p.  8;  Owen's 
Physiology,  vol.  iii.,  p.  818. 
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tain  line  of  adaptation  Into  the  rarest 
and  most  extreme  conditions  deter- 
mined by  a  very  peculiar  food.  In  the 
pursuit  of  that  line  it  is  really  not 
much  of  a  puzzle  that  one  particular 
element  in  the  vertebrate  skeleton 
should  be  passed  over  and  left,  as  it 
were,  aside,  because  it  is  a  part  of  the 
original  plan  which  could  be  of  no  ser- 
vice here.  There  is  no  rational  ground 
for  necessarily  supposing  that  this  par- 
ticular bit  of  internal  structure  must 
have  been  developed  into  functional 
use  in  some  former  terrestrial  pro- 
genitor. Organic  beings  are  full  of 
structures  which  are  variously  used, 
and  of  others  which  are  so  embryonic 
that  they  can  never  have  been  of  any 
use  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
very  violent  supposition  that  the  exter- 
nal structure  of  the  whale  can  ever 
have  been  inherited  from  a  terrestrial 
beast  by  the  normal  process  of  ordi- 
nary generation.  The  changes  are  not 
only  too  enormous  in  amount,  but  too 
complicated  in  direction,  to  lend  them- 
selves to  such  an  explanation.  The  fish- 
like  form  of  the  whole  creature— the 
provision  of  an  enormous  mass  of  oily 
fat,  called  blubber,  completely  envelop- 
ing the  internal  organs,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  protecting  from  cold  these 
organs  which  are  dependent  on  a  warm 
mammalian  blood,  and  of  so  adjusting 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  crea 
ture  as  to  facilitate  flotation  on  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  where  alone  res- 
spiration  can  be  effected  by  the  mam- 
malian lung,  the  development  of  a  cau- 
dal appendage  which  does  not 
represent  the  mammalian  tail,  but  is 
constructed  on  an  entirely  different 
type— the  assigning  to  that  tail  a  func- 
tion which  it  never  serves  in  the  mam- 
malia—that of  propulsion  in  the  me- 
dium which  is  the  habitat— all  these, 
together  with  the  baleen  in  the  mouth, 
constitute  an  assemblage  of  characters 
departing  so  widely  from  the  whole 
mammalian  class,  that  if  the  creature 
possessing  them  has  acquired  them 
through  no  other  process  than  ordinary 
descent  from  parents  which  were  ter- 
restrial beasts,  then  we  are  attributing 
to     ordinary     generation     everything 


which  is  intelligible  to  us  as  a  truly 
creative  power.  The  stages  through 
which  such  an  enormous  metamor- 
phosis could  only  have  been  conducted, 
if  they  were  sudden  and  rapid,  would 
have  been  visibly  a  creative  work;  and 
if  they  were  slow  and  gradual  they 
must  have  followed  certain  lines  of 
growth  as  steadily,  as  surely,  and  with 
as  much  prevision,  as  we  can  conceive 
in  any  intellectual  purpose  of  our  own. 
Nothing,  therefore,  is  gained  by  those 
who  dislike  the  idea  of  rudimentary 
organs  being  regarded  as  provisions 
for  a  future  in  some  one  original  plan, 
when  they  try  to  escape  from  that  Idea 
by  supposing  that  this  rudimentary 
condition  can  be  due  to  nothing  but  de- 
generation. That  element  of  prevision 
of,  and  provision  for,  the  future,  which 
they  choose  to  call  the  supernatural, 
pursues  them  through  every  step  of 
their  substituted  fancies— and  that,  too, 
in  the  case  of  the  whales  in  a  more  im- 
manent degree. 

Mr.  Spencer's  tone,  then,  of  remon- 
strance against  the  hardness  of  our 
hearts  in  being  so  slow  to  accept  com- 
pletely the  teachings  of  the  Darwinian 
School  as  an  adequate  explanation  of 
the  facts  of  nature,  shows  that  he  has 
not  grasped  the  difficulties  which  we 
feel  to  be  insuperable.  He  is  quite 
right  in  saying  that  even  if  the  special 
theory  of  Darwin  be  abandoned,  there 
would  still  remain  to  be  dealt  with 
what  he  calls  the  theory  of  organic  ev- 
olution. Yes,  and  if  the  particular  the- 
ory which  he  so  calls  be  given  up, 
there  will  still  remain  another  theory 
which  is  equally  entitled,  and,  we 
think,  better  entitled,  to  the  name. 
Let  him  exhaust  the  meaning  of  his 
own  language.  An  organ  is  an  appara- 
tus for  the  discharge  of  some  definite 
vital  function.  That  is  its  only  mean- 
ing. It  is  a  means  to  an  end.  But  the 
existence  of  a  future  need,  and  a  prep- 
aration for  the  supply  of  it,  have  no 
necessary  or  merely  mechanical  con- 
nection. A  steam  engine  must  have  a 
boiler,  and  a  piston,  and  a  condenser, 
and  gearing  to  convert  rectilinear  into 
rotatory  motions.  These  are  all  needs 
—if  the  apparatus  is  to  do    its    work. 
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But  these  needs  will  not  be  supplied 
without  an  agency  which  both  sees 
them  and  is  able  to  provide  for  them. 
All  vital  organs  are,  therefore,  appara- 
tuses, and  as  such  are  essentially  pur- 
posive. The  evolution  of  them  can 
only  mean  the  unfolding  of  elements 
contained  in  the  present,  but  conceived 
and  originated  in  the  past  We  believe 
in  organic  evolution  in  this  deepest  of 
all  senses.  We  do  not  believe,  any 
more  than  Mr.  Spencer,  in  creation 
without  a  method— in  creation  without 
a  process.  We  accept  the  general  idea 
of  development  as  completely  as  Mr. 
Spencer  does.  We  accept,  too,  the 
facts  of  organic  evolution,  so  far  as 
they  have  yet  been  very  imperfectly 
discovered.  Only,  we  insist  upon  it, 
that  the  whole  phenomena  are  inex- 
plicable except  in  the  light  of  mind- 
that  prevision  of  the  future,  and  elab- 
orate plans  of  structure  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  ultimate  purposes  in  that  fu- 
ture, govern  the  whole  of  those 
phenomena  from  the  first  to  the  last. 
We  insist  upon  it  that  the  naked  for- 
mula—now confessed  to  be  tautological 
—of  "survival  of  the  fittest,"  Is  an 
empty  phrase,  explaining  nothing,  and 
only  filling  our  mouths  with  the  east 
wind. 

Mr.  Spencer  does,  indeed,  towards 
the  close  of  his  article,  use  some  lan- 
guage which  may  mean  all  that  we  de- 
sire to  be  included  in  the  stereotyped 
phrase— organic  evolution.  He  says 
that  all  the  vast  varieties  of  organic 
life  are  "parts  of  one  vast  transforma- 
tion," displaying  "one  law  and  one 
cause,"  namely,  this— "that  the  infinite 
and  eternal  energy  has  manifested  it- 
self everywhere  and  always  in  modes 
ever  unlike  in  results,  but  ever  like  in 
principle."  But  everything  in  this  lan- 
guage rests  on  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  energy  is  here  used.  Etymologi- 
cally,  indeed,  it  is  a  splendid  word,  ca- 
pable of  the  sublimest  applications. 
We  do  habitually,  in  common  speech, 
apply  it  to  the  phenomena  of  mind,  and 
if  we  think  of  it  in  that  application— 
as  a  name  for  the  one  source  from 
which  all  ,4work"  ultimately  comes— if 
we  think  of  it  as  that  which,  "works" 
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inwardly  everywhere  as  the  cause  and 
source  of  all  phenomena— then,  indeed, 
Mr.  Spencer  is  making  use  of  ideas 
which,  in  more  definite  and  more  ap- 
propriate language,  are  familiar  to  us- 
all.  But,  unfortunately,  the  word  en- 
ergy has  been  of  late  years  very 
largely  monopolized  by  the  physical 
sciences,  in  which  it  is  used  to  desig- 
nate an  ultimate  and  abstract  concep- 
tion of  the  purely  physical  forces.  We 
talk  of  the  energy  of  a  cannon  ball,  of 
the  energy  of  an  explosive  mixture,  of 
the  energy  of  a  head  of  water.  We 
even  erect  it  into  an  abstract  concep- 
tion representing  the  total  of  matter 
and  of  all  its  forces,  alleging  that  there 
Is  only  a  definite  sum  of  energy  in  the 
universe  which  can  never  be  either  in- 
creased or  diminished,  but  can  only  ue 
redistributed.  If  this  be  the  purely 
physical  sense  in  which  Mr.  Spencer 
uses  the  word  "energy"— even  although 
he  prints  it  in  capitals,  and  although 
he  adds  the  glorifying  qualifications  of 
"infinite"  and  "eternal"— then  we  must 
part  company  with  him  altogether. 
The  words  "infinite"  and  "eternal"  do 
not  of  themselves  redeem  the  material- 
ism of  his  conception.  The  force  of 
gravitation  may  be,  for  aught  we 
know,  Infinite  in  space,  and  eternal  in 
duration.  But  neither  this  form  of 
energy,  nor  any  other  which  belongs  to 
the  same  category  of  the  physical 
forces,  affords  the  least  analogy  to  the 
kind  of  causation  which  Is  conspicuous 
in  the  preconceived  plan,  in  the  corre- 
sponding initial  structure,  and  in  the 
directed  development,  of  vital  organs, 
as  apparatuses  prepared  beforehand 
for  definite  functions.  The  force  of 
chemical  affinity  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  physical  energies  in 
nature.  It  is  one  great  agent— even 
the  main  agent— in  digestion.  But  it 
could  neither  devise  nor  make  a  stom- 
ach. Substitute  for  the  word  "energy" 
that  other  word  which  evidently  fits 
better  into  Mr.  Spencer's  real  thought 
—viz.,  the  word  "mind"— and  then  we 
can  be  well  agreed.  Then  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's fine  sentence  is  but  a  dim  and 
confused  echo  of  the  conception  con- 
veyed in  the  line  so  well    known    to 
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most  of  us— "Arid  God  fulfils  Himself 
In  many  ways." 

Since  these  pages  were  written  it 
has  been  announced  that  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  has  completed  the  really  Her- 
culean labor  of  building  up  his  "Syn- 
thetic System  of  Philosophy."  It  does 
not  need  to  be  one  of  his  disciples  to 
join  in  the  well-earned  congratulations 
which  men  of  the  most  various  schools 
of  opinion  have  lately  addressed  to  a 
thinker  so  distinguished.  The  attempt 
to  string  all  the  beads  of  human  knowl- 
edge on  one  loose-fibred  thread  of 
thought  called  evolution,  has  been,  I 
think,  a  failure.  But  the  beads  remain 
—ready  for  a  truer  arrangement,  and  a 
better  setting,  in  the  years  to  come. 
We  must  all  admire  the  immense 
wealth  of  learning  and  the  immense  in- 
tellectual resources,  as  well  as  the  un- 
tiring perseverance,  which  have  been 
devoted  to  this  attempt.  Mr.  Spencer 
has  vehemently  denied  that  his  phi- 
losophy is  materialistic.  But  he  has 
denied  it  on  the  ground  that  as  be- 
tween materialism  and  spiritualism 
his  system  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  He  says  expressly  of  his  own 
reasonings  that  "their  implications  are 
no  more  materialistic  than  they  are 
spiritualistic,  and  no  more  spiritualis- 
tic than  they  are  materialistic.  Any 
argument  which  is  apparently  fur- 
nished to  either  hypothesis  is  neutral- 
ized by  as  good  an  argument  furnished 
to  the  other."  This  may  be  true  of  the 
results  in  his  own  very  subtle  mind; 
but  it  is  certainly  not  true  of  the  ef 
feet  of  his  presentations  on  the  minds 
of  others.  Nor  is  it  so  in  the  natural 
and  only  legitimate  interpretation  of  a 
thousand  passages.  Even  in  close  con- 
tiguity with  the  above  declaration  of 
neutrality  we  find  him  asserting  that 
"what  exists  in  consciousness  in  the 
form  of  feeling,  is  transformable  into 
an  equivalent  of  mechanical  motion." ' 
I  believe  this  to  be  an  entirely  errone- 
ous assertion.  But  whether  it  be  er- 
roneous or  not,  it  is  certainly  not  easily 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  claim  of  neu- 
trality. An  assertion  that  all  feeling 
i  Principles  of  Biology,  rol.  f.f  p.  492. 


may  be  correlated  with  certain  organic 
motions  in  the  brain,  or  nervous    sys- 
tem, might  be  true.    But  that  all  "feel- 
ing" is  "transformable  into"  mere  me- 
chanical motion,  is  an  assertion  of  the 
most    pronounced    materialism.     The 
truth  is  that  so  profoundly  hostile  is 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  to  all  readings  of 
mental  agency  in  natural  phenomena, 
that  when  his  own  favorite  doctrine— 
that  of  evolution— gives  a  clear    testi- 
mony in  favor  of  such  readings,  he  not 
only  rejects  its  testimony,  but  tries  all 
he  can  to  silence  its    very    voice.      I 
know    of  no    subject    in    which    the 
pure  idea,  and  the  pure  facts  of  evolu- 
tion, open  up  so  wide  and  straight  an 
avenue  into  the  very  heart  of  truth,  as 
in  the  subject  of  human    thought   as 
automatically  evolved  in  the  structure 
of  human'  speech.     Words    are    not 
made;  they    grow.    They    are    uncon- 
sciously   evolved.    And    that    out    of 
which  the  evolution  takes  place,  is  the 
functional  activity  of  the  mental  con- 
sciousness of  man  in  its  contact  with 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe.    What 
that  consciousness  sees,    it    faithfully 
records  in  speech.    It  is  like  the  highly 
sensitized  plates  which  are  now    ex 
posed  to  the  starry  heavens,  and  which 
repeat,  with  absolute  fidelity,  the  lumi- 
nous   phenomena    of     space.     What 
should  we  think  of  an  astronomer  who 
thought  himself  entitled  to  manipulate 
this  evidence  at  his  pleasure— to  strike 
out  appearances,  however  clear,  which 
conflict  with  some  cosmic  theories  of 
his  own?    Yet  this    is    precisely    the 
course  taken  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
when  he  encounters  a  word  whtch  is 
inconsistent  with  his  materialistic  pre- 
conceptions.    Although     the      purest 
processes  of  evolution  have    certainly 
made  the  word,  he  rules  It  out  of  court, 
and  sets  himself  to  devise  a  substitute 
which  shall  replace  the    mental,    by 
some  purely  physical,     image.     Thus, 
for  example,  the  word  "adaptation"  is 
indispensable   in    descriptive    science. 
Mr.  Spencer  translates  it,    because    of 
its  implications,  into    the    mechanical 
word  equilibrium.1   Thus    the   tearing 
teeth  of  the  carnivora  are  to  be    con- 
*  Principles  of  Biology,  vol.  1.,  p.  408. 
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celved  as  equilibrated  with  the  flesh 
they  tear.  It  is  curious  to  find  Mr. 
Spencer  indulging  in  an  operation 
which  excites  all  his  scorn  when  it  is 
conceived  by  others.  Adaptation  is  the 
word  born  of  evolution.  Equilibration 
is  a  "special  creation"  of  his  own;  and 
a  very  bad  creation  it  is.  Laboriously 
classic  in  its  form,  it  is  as  laboriously 
barbarous  and  incompetent  in  its  mean- 
ing. No  two  ideas  could  be  more  ab- 
solutely contrasted  than  the  two  which 
Mr.  Spencer  seeks  to  identify  and  con- 
found under  the  cover  of  this  hideous 
creation.  The  conception  of  a  statical 
"equilibrium"  or  balance  between  op- 
posite physical  forces,  and  the  concep- 
tion of  the  activities  of  function  so 
adjusted  as  to  subordinate  the  physical 
forces  to  their  own  specific  and  often 
glorious  work— these  are  conceptions 
wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  Nothing 
but  a  systematic  desire  to  wipe  out  of 
nature,  and  out  of  language— which  is 
her  child  and  her  reflected  image— all 
her  innumerable  "teleologlcal  implica- 
tions," can  account  for  Mr.  Spencer's 
continual,  though  futile,  efforts  to  si- 
lence the  spiritualistic  readings  of  the 
world  evolved  in  the  structure  of  hu- 
man speech. 

But  even  if  it  were  true  that  Mr. 
Spencer's  writings  are  as  neutral  as  he 
asserts  them  to  be,  nothing  in  favor  of 
their  reasonings  would  be  gained.  A 
philosophy  which  is  avowedly  indiffer- 
ent on  the  most  fundamental  of  all 
questions  respecting  the  interpretation 
of  the  universe,  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  be  a  philosophy  at  all.  Still  less 
can  it  claim  to  be  pre-eminently  "syn- 
thetic." It  may  have  made  large  con- 
tributions to  philosophy.  But  the  con- 
tributions are  very  far  indeed  from 
having  been  harmonized  into  any  con- 
sistent system.  On  the  contrary,  very 
often  any  close  analysis  of  its  lan- 
guage and  of  its  highly  artificial 
phraseology,  will  be  found  to  break  it 
up  into  Incoherent  fragments.  Such 
at  least  has  been  my  own  experience; 
and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  in  a  line 
of  interpretation  which  leads  up  to  no 
conclusion,  and  to  no  verdict,  on  the 
one  question  of  deepest  interest  in  sci- 


ence and  philosophy— namely,  whether 
the  physical  forces  are  the  masters  or 
the  servants  of  that  house  in  which  we 
live— no  man  is  ever  likely  to  succeed 
where  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  broken 
down. 

Argyll. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
MONSTEUR  DUVAL. 


(A  SKETCH  FBOM  LIFE.) 

In  a  little  white-painted  Sussex  house 
that  had  once  been  a  turnpike,  with  a 
small  garden  at  the  side  filled  with 
every  kind  of  sweet-smelling  flower, 
lived  old  Monsieur  Duval,  a  specimen 
of  the  most  refined  type  of  Frenchman. 

Tall,  thin,  upright,  with  sharp  fea- 
tures and  snow-white  moustache,  he 
was  one  of  Nature's  gentlemen  from  the 
crown  of  his  head  to  the  well-blacked 
toes  of  his  old  and  carefully  cherished 
boots  and  a  gentleman  above  all  in  his 
treatment  of  his  wife,  for  whose  sake 
he  had  given  up  the  warmth,  brightness 
and  gaiety  of  his  own  country. 

Monsieur  Duval  had  served  for  many 
years  in  the  French  army,  and  it  was 
while  quartered  in  Paris  that  he  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Susie  Gra- 
ham, an  English  woman,  who  had  come 
out  as  a  nurse  to  the  children  of  his 
commanding  officer. 

"To  see  Susie  in  those  days  was  to  love 
her"— or  so  Monsieur  Duval  always  gal- 
lantly stated;  and  apparently  the  at- 
tractive Susie  enslaved  the  corporal 
without  any  effort  on  her  own  part,  and 
they  were  fiances,  determining  to  be 
married  as  soon  as  Monsieur  Duval  had 
served  his  time  and  could  retire  with  a 
pension. 

"Achille"  had  always  been  the  most 
faithful  of  men,  and  he  never  dreamed 
of  throwing  over  his  Susie  when,  dur- 
ing their  long  engagement,  she  devel- 
oped a  wearing  temper,  and  constantly 
harassed  her  corporal  with  sharp 
speeches,  until  his  face  acquired  the 
look  of  patient  endurance  that  never 
afterwards  left  it;  nor  did  he  dream  of 
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contradicting  her  when  she  told  him 
that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  retire 
to  her  native  village  with  him,  as  soon 
as  the  marriage  had  taken  place. 

Monsieur  Duval  had  not  the  very  re- 
motest leaning  to  a  life  in  the  island  of 
fogs,  and  secretly  despised  the  English 
as  "dogs;"  but  to  the  hamlet  of  Crowly 
he  was  conducted,  and— almost  before 
he  had  time  to  realize  what  evil  fate 
had  befallen  him— he  had  bidden  good- 
bye to  the  happy  familiar  life,  to  his 
old  friends,  his  innocent  glass  of  wine 
at  the  cabaret,  his  strolls  on  the  boule- 
vards, and  had  settled  down  to  the 
colorless,  uneventful  existence  of  the 
turnpike-house,  with  its  row  of  straight 
elm-trees  bordering  the  road  in  front, 
and  the  wide  stretch  of  bare  downs 
rolling  away  behind,  till  they  lost 
themselves  in  purple  mist  and  the  dis- 
tant glimpses  of  the  sea-line. 

No  words  can  describe  the  strange 
sense  of  desolation  that  at  first  over- 
whelmed Monsieur  Duval  in  his  new 
existence.  His  feelings  resembled 
those  of  a  shipwrecked  sailor  cast  upon 
a  desert  island  amongst  a  race  of 
savages,  and  his  garden  was  the  only 
thing  that  seemed  to  speak  to  him  of 
home.  Here,  in  the  early  days  of  his 
banishment,  he  would  dig  vigorously; 
and  who  shall  blame  him  if  hot  tears 
sometimes  dropped  on  to  the  rows  of 
humble  cabbages,  and  were  hastily 
brushed  away,  for  fear  Susie  should 
see  them  and  imagine  he  was  not 
happy? 

Perhaps  of  all  the  old  Frenchman's 
trials  his  wife  was  the  greatest.  Her 
painful  cleanliness,  her  temper,  her 
grasping  stinginess,  all  hurt  him  bit- 
terly. Sometimes  he  would  pinch  his 
arm  and  cry  to  himself,  "Is  It  thou, 
Achille?  or  is  it  some  horrible  dream? 
Wilt  thou  wake  up  in  Paris?'*  But  in- 
stead of  this,  he  woke  in  the  bare 
whitewashed  kitchen,  with  its  sparse 
muslin  curtains,  its  grandfather's 
clock,  its  prim  chairs,  and  large 
"Family  Bible"  on  a  bead-matted  table 
in  the  window. 

By  degrees  he  settled  down  to  get  the 
best  out  of  his  life  that  was  still  possi- 
ble to  it,  and  never  by  word  or  deed  did 
he  nllo\"  his  wife  to  see  that  he  re- 


gretted the  step  he  had  taken  in  leav- 
ing his  native  country. 

Always  sweet-tempered  and  courte- 
ous, treating  all  women  with  deference, 
he  became  a  great  favorite  in  the  vil- 
lage; and  even  the  children  soon  left  off 
smiling  at  his  strange  English,  which 
continued  to  be  a  patois  of  his  own  in- 
vention, entirely  destitute  of  the  letters 
t  and  h. 

In  course  of  time  the  old  Frenchman 
developed  a  great  taste  for  carving, 
and  amused  himself  for  hours  in  cut- 
ting the  quaintest  little  figures  out  of 
wood;  these  he  afterwards  painted 
appropriate  colors,  and  set  up  on  poles 
in  his  garden  as  "decorations." 

Strange  little  goblin  men,  rabbits, 
spotted  dogs,  huntsmen,  bird-scarers  in 
the  form  of  windmills  that  careered 
round  at  a  breath  of  wind;  all  these 
things  rejoiced  the  eyes  of  the  passing 
schoolboys,  and  drew  from  the  vil- 
lagers the  admiring  comment  that  "Old 
Frenchy  was  a  wonderful  handy  man." 

On  sunny  days  "Old  Frenchy"  sat  on 
a  wooden  bench  before  his  immaculate 
front  door-step,  and  whittled  away  at 
his  blocks  of  wood;  for  he  soon  found 
that  it  was  pleasanter  to  be  out  of  doors 
than  in,  especially  on  "cleaning  days," 
when  buckets  of  water  stood  about  as 
man-traps  for  the  unwary,  and  every- 
thing was  put  in  strange,  unexpected 
places,  and  smelt  for  days  afterwards 
of  the  strongest  yellow  soap. 

Another  of  Monsieur  Duval's  accom- 
plishments was  "French-polishing," 
and  it  was  a  delight  to  him  when  he 
could  get  work  of  this  description  in 
the  larger  houses  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  would  then  start  out  cheerfully  in 
the  early  morning,  carrying  his  mate- 
rials in  a  small  basket  on  his  arm,  and 
return  in  the  evening,  elated  and 
happy,  glowing  with  pride  in  his  work, 
and  feeling  that  he  had  thoroughly 
earned  a  cigarette,  to  be  smoked  by  the 
light  of  a  dip-candle  in  the  Ultima  thule 
of  the  wash-house. 

One  comfort  was  still  left  to  the  good 
old  Frenchman,  and  that  was  his  reli- 
gion. On  this  point  he  dared  openly  to 
disagree  with  his  wife,  and  in  spite  of 
her  constant  upbraidings  and  dark 
allusions  to  the  "scarlet  woman,"  he 
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walked  over  every  Sunday  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the  town 
close  by,  and  there,  in  simple,  child-like 
faith,  took  part  in  the  services,  which 
seemed  the  one  link  that  still  bound 
him  to  the  happiness  of  the  past. 

For  a  long  time  he  was  troubled  by 
a  serious  difficulty— where  could  he 
place  his  crucifix  and  a  small  "holy 
picture"  that  had  belonged  to  his 
mother? 

Susie  decidedly  objected  to  them  as 
"Popish,"  and  after  keeping  them  in  a 
box  for  some  months,  Monsieur  Duval 
decided  to  build  a  little  house  for  them 
outside,  in  a  corner  of  his  beloved 
garden. 

This  house  was  a  chef  d'oeuvre  of  cun- 
ning workmanship,  and  when  finished 
was  painted  a  light  green,  with  blue 
knobs  at  each  corner.  It  stood  upon 
one  leg,  like  a  bee-hive;  but  inside  the 
little  shrine  was  pathetic  and  touching 
with  evidences  of  the  loving  care  that 
had  planned  and  decorated  it. 

Over  a  small  white  shelf  hung  the 
crucifix,  with  the  picture  behind  it;  rows 
of  everlasting  flowers  were  suspended 
from  the  walls,  and  in  front  stood  a 
gaily  colored  china  vase,  filled  all  the 
year  around  with  fresh  ferns  or 
flowers. 

Few  people  knew  that  this  odd,  little 
green-painted  box  was  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  Monsieur  Duval,  for  none  of 
the  villagers  had  ever  had  the  creak- 
ing door  unlocked  for  them,  and  not 
even  Susie  had  dared  to  try  to  open  it. 
It  was  the  one  subject  on  which  her 
husband  could  be  stern  and  unyielding. 

In  the  early  morning  when  the  shad- 
ows were  still  grey,  and  before  the  sun 
had  sent  his  first  red  beams  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  distant  hill,  Monsieur 
Duval  would  creep  out  of  his  garden, 
and,  unfastening  the  door  of  the  Sainte 
CMpelle,  would  kneel  on  the  dewy 
ground  and  pray  fervently. 

Susie,  looking  from  between  the 
starched  window  curtains,  had  often 
seen  her  husband  thus;  and  once  or 
twice  a  vague  wonder  had  come  over 
her,  and  a  feeling  that  perhaps,  after 
all,  there  was  something  better  than 
the    stirring    energy    and    scrupulous 


cleanliness  on  which  she  prided  herself 
so  sincerely. 

Time  passed  on,  and  Monsieur  Duval's 
French-polishing  trade  enlarged  itself 
and  increased  to  furniture-mending. 
It  became  absolutely  necessary  that  he 
should  have  some  kind  of  vehicle  in 
which  to  carry  the  chairs  and  tables  to 
their  destinations;  and  at  last,  to  his 
great  joy,  he  managed  to  save  up  suffi- 
cient money  to  buy  himself  a  second- 
hand perambulator. 

The  old  Frenchman's  strange  "pack- 
horse"  now  became  a  well-known  fea- 
ture of  the  country  roads;  and  wonder- 
ful were  the  loads  it  managed  to  strug- 
gle under.  It  was,  Indeed,  the  delight 
of  Monsieur  Duval's  heart,  and  was 
painted,  varnished,  and  repaired  in  a 
spirit  of  loving  carefulness.  It  carried 
vegetables  from  the  garden  to  the 
market,  stores  from  the  town,  occa- 
sionally picked  up  an  exhausted  infant 
trudging  home  from  school,  and  once, 
wreathed  with  flowers,  conveyed  a 
wedding  present  to  a  village  bride. 

Many  were  the  pets  that  "Atchel"— 
Susie  always  pronounced  her  hus- 
band's name  as  if  it  rhymed  to 
"Satchel"— had  attempted  to  rear  in 
cages  in  the  seclusion  of  the  garden 
hedge,  but  Susie's  cold  grey  eye  was 
keen  for  the  discovery  of  "rubbish;" 
and  the  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  and  white 
mice  were  promptly  cast  forth  from 
their  hiding-place,  perhaps  upon  a 
kinder  world,  where  cleanliness  was 
not  one  of  the  first  commandments. 

In  spite  of  this,  Monsieur  Duval  still 
cherished  the  idea  that  one  day  he 
should  discover  a  pet  that  even  his  wife 
would  not  object  to— a  kind  of  rara  avis 
that  would  succeed  in  melting  her 
stony  heart  with  its  attractions. 

For  a  long  time  he  seemed  never  to 
approach  to  even  the  border-land  of 
these  "fond  fancies;"  but  one  day,  by  a 
strange  stroke  of  luck— as  he  consid- 
ered it  at  the  time— his  wishes  were 
most  remarkably  fulfilled. 

The  carrier  from  Weseldun,  who 
passed  by  the  turnpike-house  on  his 
dally  rounds,  and  carried  a  strange 
assortment  of  every  imaginable  com- 
modity, jogged  up  on  that  day  as  usual. 
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his  lean,  grey  horse's  head  burled  In  a 
comfortable  nose-bag.  Just  as  he 
neared  the  old  Frenchman's  gate,  a 
young  swan  that  was  being  taken  in  a 
basket  to  the  squire's  pond,  reared  up 
Its  neck  with  a  loud  hissing,  and  vio- 
lently breaking  the  string  ties  of  the 
hamper,  flew  or  scrambled  out  on  to 
the  road,  and  was  trodden  upon  inad- 
vertently by  the  grey  horse  in  his  ab- 
straction. 

Then  began  an  exciting  scene:  the 
swan  screaming  and  struggling,  Mon- 
sieur Duval  and  the  carrier  pursuing  it 
about  the  road  the  grey  horse  looking 
on  meditatively  as  if  wondering  why 
they  were  all  making  such  a  fuss  about 
nothing.  Finally  the  swan  was  cap- 
tured and,  being  too  wounded  and  ex- 
hausted to  be  taken  on,  was  left  with 
Monsieur  Duval,  the  carrier  promis- 
ing to  call  in  and  tell  what  was  to 
be  done  with  it  next  time  he 
passed  by. 

To  "Achllle's"  astonishment,  Susie 
almost  smiled  upon  the  swan.  She  said 
it  was  a  nice  plump  creature,  and  made 
no  objection  when,  the  next  day,  he 
devised  a  cage  for  it  out  of  a  packing- 
case. 

The  carrier  called  in  the  afternoon  to 
say  that  the  squire  would  rather  not 
have  the  wounded  bird  —  Monsieur 
Duval  could  do  what  he  liked  with  it. 

When  he  heard  this,  the  old  French- 
man felt  he  had  actually  found  his  pet 
at  last,  and  that  it  was  going  to  be  a 
comfort  to  him. 

The  bird  soon  got  well  under  his  skil- 
ful treatment,  and  every  day  it  was 
conducted,  with  a  string  round  its  leg, 
to  bathe  and  swim  tn  the  village  pond, 
where  it  created  great  excttement 
amongst  the  children,  and  was  imme- 
diately christened  by  the  popular  name 
of  the  "Frenchy's  goose." 

When  it  returned  home  it  was  teth- 
ered to  a  stake  on  the  little  piece  of 
green  just  outside  the  turnpike-house; 
and  though  Susie  often  grumbled  at 
the  food  it  ate  (Monsieur  Duval  would 
have  willingly  stinted  himself  that  the 
swan  should  have  sufficient),  she  never 
actually  made  out  a  "cause  of  com- 
plaint" against  it,  and  her  husband  be- 


came more  and  more  attached  to  it 
every  day. 

As  the  winter  came  on,  for  the 
swan's  advent  had  been  in  the  summer 
time,  Susie  began  to  throw  out  dark 
hints  that  "birds  were  excellent  just 
about  Christmas  time;"  but  AchiUe 
never  realized  her  meaning,  until,  one 
day  coming  in  from  an  errand  to  the 
village,  he  found  his  wife  attempting  to 
hold  the  struggling  swan  in  a  neigh- 
bor's weighing-machine.  He  rushed 
towards  her,  his  mild  blue  eyes  flashing 
with  anger. 

"What  are  you  doing  with  my  swan? 
See,  the  pauvre  is  screaming  with 
terror!  Take  it  out!  Gome  here,  poor 
beauty!  Come  to  me!  I  will  protect 
you!" 

"Do  you  think  I  let  the  wretched 
thing  stay  here  for  any  reason  except 
to  eat  it?"  cried  Susie  angrily.  "I  am 
not  going  to  waste  any  more  food  on  it, 
I  can  tell  you.  I  shall  roast  it  on 
Christmas  day,  so  you  can  prepare 
your  mind  for  it."  And  she  flounced 
out  of  the  kitchen. 

Monsieur  Duval  sat  down  on  the 
settle,  with  the  swan  between  his 
knees.  He  was  too  stunned  to  reply  to 
his  wtfe's  passionate  violence. 

This,  then,  was  the  reason  she  had 
been  so  obliging  all  those  months,  and 
had  let  him  enjoy  the  poor  satisfaction 
of  tending  his  pet,  only  that  she  might 
turn  upon  him  and  snatch  it  away  in 
the  end.  At  that  moment  any  lingering 
love  he  might  still  have  felt  for  his 
wife  died  silently  and  surely,  killed  by 
her  own  hand. 

It  was  a  bitter  moment  for  the  poor 
old  Frenchman.  He  got  up  after  a 
time  and  tying  up  the  swan  in  its 
house,  he  went  out,  closing  the  door 
softly  behind  him. 

All  the  country  looked  very  much  the 
same  as  it  had  done  when  he  came 
along  that  road  a  few  minutes  before, 
but  there  was  a  difference— a  weight, 
grey  and  heavy,  had  fallen  over  it 
Something  seemed  to  have  snapped  in 
the  old  Frenchman's  heart  that  nothing 
could  ever  piece  together  again.  The 
last  remnant  of  belief  in  the  love  of  his 
youth  had  gone  from  him  forever  in 
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that  one  moment  of  bitter  awaken* 
ing. 

There  was  only  one  distinct  idea  in 
his  mind  as  he  walked  rapidly  towards 
the  squire's  house,  and  that  was  that 
he  would  save  the  swan.  It  should 
never  be  sacrificed  to  Susie,  as  he  had 
been. 

At  the  park  gates  he  met  the  ''young 
ladies,"  and  in  a  few  words  he  begged 
them  to  give  a  home  to  his  poor  favor- 
ite. The  squire's  daughters  were  only 
too  pleased  to  take  the  swan,  which 
they  had  often  admired  as  they  passed 
by  the  turnpike-house.  They  pressed 
Monsieur  Duval  to  let  them  buy  it,  but 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  begged  them 
not  to  offer  him  money. 

"It  would  be  like  taking  money  for 
my  own  child.  Perhaps  you  will  let  me 
come  and  see  him  sometimes.  He  will 
be  happier  with  a  pond  of  his  own," 
the  old  man  said,  and  turned  away 
hastily,  forgetting  for  the  moment  even 
the  courtly  bow,  without  which  he 
would  have  been  ashamed  on  ordinary 
occasions  to  leave  a  lady's  presence. 

As  he  went  home,  his  heart  was  filled 
with  bitterness;  he  could  not  describe 
his  feelings.  It  seemed  as  if  the  last 
thing  he  loved  and  clung  to  had  been 
snatched  from  him,  and  he  was  left 
desolate  in  a  cold  and  desolate  world. 
He  entered  the  garden  and  unlocked 
the  little  shrine.  That  was  his,  what- 
ever happened.  Susie  could  not  take 
that  away  from  him. 

"No,  she  can't  take  that  away,"  he 
murmured,  and  he  went  off  more 
happily  to  fetch  the  perambulator  in 
which  the  swan  was  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  Hall. 

It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  tie  the 
poor  bird  in  securely,  but  at  last  it  was 
accomplished;  and  Monsieur  Duval  set 
off,  soothing  the  swan  and  caressing  it 
as  he  went  along. 

In  the  village  he  had  to  pause  once  or 
twice  to  answer  questions  from  sym- 
pathizing neighbors,  though  not  even 
then  would  he  allow  anything  to  be 
said  against  his  wife. 

As  he  stopped  to  speak  to  the  vicar's 
daughter,  with  his  handsome  white 
head  bare,  and  his  finely  cut  features 


lighted  up  by  the  bright  sunlight,  a 
cart  dashed  along  the  road,  and  the 
horse— terrified  by  a  sudden  movement 
and  hissing  of  the  swan—plunged  vio- 
lently, shied  towards  the  perambulator, 
and  before  any  one  could  help  or  inter- 
fere, the  old  Frenchman,  in  his  efforts 
to  save  the  swan,  had  been  knocked 
down,  and  the  wheels  of  the  cart 
passed  over  his  body. 

When  they  lifted  him  up,  he  was 
very  white  and  still,  but  there  was  no 
look  of  suffering  on  his  placid  face. 
They  laid  him  gently  down  in  the  par- 
lor of  a  cottage  close  by;  and  while 
people  crowded  round  the  house  weep- 
ing and  sympathizing,  the  vicar's 
daughter  held  his  white  head  on  her 
knees,  and  with  tears  running  down 
her  face  bent  over  to  hear  his  last 
faintly  whispered  words:  "The  swan?" 

"It  is  not  hurt,  it  escaped  miracu- 
lously." 

"Tell  Susie  gently!"  And  with  one 
tired  sigh  Monsieur  Duval  passed 
away. 

Fanny  Barry. 


From  Macmillau's  Magazine. 
UNWRITTEN  BOOKS. 

An  article  in  this  magazine  for  April 
last  on  Unfinished  Books  suggested  the 
present  paper  by  a  very  natural  asso- 
ciation. That  article  treated  of  works 
begun  and  carried  to  some  degree  of 
completion,  but  afterwards  abandoned; 
this  is  concerned  with  conceptions 
which  have  floated  into  the  brain  and 
out  again,  leaving,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  no  permanent  memorial  to  mark 
their  stay.  It  is  an  alluring  province, 
this  fairy-land  of  books  unwritten.  It 
holds  the  vain  hopes  of  many  an  ambi- 
tious dreamer  whose  Helicon  flowed 
faster  than  his  pen;  it  contains  the 
aimless  regrets  of  equally  aimless  lives, 
and  the  unexplored  possibilities  of 
many  a  busy  one.  Its  record  is  one  of 
eager  planning  and  fugitive  dreams,  of 
moments  of  inspiration  and  lack  of  op- 
portunity; its  motto,  "Art  is  long,  but 
time  is  fleeting." 

Of  most  of  these  unwritten  books  we 
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have  no  trace  or  record.  The  "inspira- 
tion and  the  poet's  dream"  come  fre- 
quently when  there  is  no  note-book 
available.  In  solitary  walks  or  silent 
nights  fragments  of  many  an  old  ro- 
mance and  many  a  new  one  lie  floating 
before  the  mental  eye  and  fade  with- 
out leaving  any  impression  on  the 
retina.  But  some  writers  are  more 
methodical  than  others,  and  now  and 
then  these  casual  conceptions  are 
jotted  down  to  furnish  material  for  the 
literary  Autolycus  of  future  times. 
The  note-books  of  Hawthorne,  for  ex- 
ample, contain  numerous  instances  of 
these  memoranda.  As  "Pericles  and 
Aspasia"  has  been  called  the  richest 
mine  of  unused  quotations  in  the  lan- 
guage, so  are  Hawthorne's  note-books 
the  largest  collection  of  unwritten  sto- 
ries. The  suggestions  are  not  all  strik- 
ing or  original,  but  some  of  them  are 
worth  quoting.  This  is  one,  taken  al- 
most at  random:  "Two  lovers  plan 
the  building  of  a  pleasure-house  on  a 
certain  spot  of  ground,  but  various 
seeming  accidents  prevent  it.  Once 
they  find  a  group  of  miserable  children 
there;  once  it  is  the  scene  where  crime 
is  plotted;  at  last  the  dead  body  of  one 
of  the  lovers  or  of  a  dear  friend  is 
found  near;  and  instead  of  a  pleasure- 
house  they  build  a  marble  tomb." 
Again,  in  less  sombre  mood:  "Follow 
out  the  phantasy  of  a  man  taking  his 
life  by  instalments  instead  of  at  one 
payment— say  ten  years  of  life  alter- 
nately with  ten  years  of  suspended 
animation."  Sometimes  the  hint  is  for 
a  picture,  sometimes  for  a  children's 
tale,  once  for  a  trl-weekly  paper  to  be 
called  the  Tertian  Ague,  but  generally 
for  a  sketch  or  a  short  story.  Why 
does  not  some  one  of  our  new  historical 
novelists  complete  the  idea  by  which 
questions  as  to  unsettled  points  of  his- 
tory were  to  be  asked  of  a  mesmerized 
person?  We  offer  them  the  suggestion 
freely,  together  with  that  other  one  of 
a  person  who  discovers  the  secret  of 
making  an  old  mirror  yield  up  again 
all  the  images  that  have  been  reflected 
on  its  surface.  Indeed,  Hawthorne's 
note-books  may  be  generally  recom- 
mended to  the  perusal  of  those  writers 


who  are  deficient  in  invention  rather 
than  in  elaboration,  and  who  are  not 
too  proud  to  borrow  what  others  have 
no  further  need  for. 

In  that  part  of  "The  Castle  of  In- 
dolence" in  which  Thomson  describes 
in  figurative  language  his  poetical  as- 
sociates he  tells  us:— 

Of  all  the  gentle  tenants  of  the  place, 

There  was  a  man  of  special  grave  re- 
mark; 

A  certain  tender  gloom  overspread  his 
face. 

Pensive,  not  sad;  in  thought  involved, 
not  dark; 

As  sweet  this  man  could  sing  as  morn- 
ing lark, 

And  teach  the  noblest  morals  of  the 
heart: 

But  these  his  talents  were  buried  stark; 

Of  the  fine  stores  he  nothing  would  im- 
part, 
Which  or  boon  nature  gave,  or  nature- 
painting  art 

To  noontide  shades  incontinent  he  ran, 
Where  purls  the  brook  with  sleep-invit- 
ing sound; 
Or  when  Dan  Sol  to  slope  his  wheels 

began 
Amid  the  broom  he  bask'd  him  on  the 

ground, 
Where  the  wild  thyme  and  camomile 

are  found: 
There  would  he  linger,  till  the  latest  ray 
Of  light  sat  trembling  on  the  welkin's 

bound; 
Then  homeward  through  the  twilight 

shadows  stray, 
Sauntering  and  slow.    So  had  he  passed 

many  a  day. 

Yet  not  in  thoughtless  slumber  were 
they  passed: 

For  oft  the  heavenly  fire,  that  lay  con- 
cealed 

Beneath  the  sleeping  embers,  mounted 
fast, 

And  all  its  native  light  anew  revealed: 

Oft  a 8  he  traversed  the  cerulean  field, 

And  marked  the  clouds  that  drove  before 
the  wind, 

Ten  thousand  glorious  systems  would  he 
build, 

Ten  thousand  great  ideas  filled  his  mind; 
But  with  the  clouds  they  fled,  and  left  no 
trace  behind 

It  is  pleasant  to  suppose  that  when 
Thomson  wrote  these  stanzas  he  was 
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thinking  of  his  unfortunate  friend 
William  Collins,  to  whom  the  last 
three  lines  refer  with  peculiar  pro- 
priety. He  was  essentially  a  man  of 
unfulfilled  ideas,  passing  his  life  In 
forming  resolutions  which  he  had  not 
sufficient  mental  fixity  or  moral  force 
to  carry  out.  "He  now,  about  1744," 
writes  Johnson,  "came  to  London  a  lit- 
erary adventurer  with  many  projects 
in  his  head  and  very  little  money  in  his 
pocket.  He  designed  many  works,  but 
his  great  fault  was  irresolution;  or  the 
frequent  calls  of  immediate  necessity 
broke  his  scheme,  and  suffered  him  to 
pursue  no  settled  purpose."  He  pro- 
posed to  make  use  of  his  extensive  ac- 
quirements in  a  "History  of  the  Re- 
vival of  Learning"  for  which  he  had 
made  many  preparatory  studies.  In 
this  work  he  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
print  proposals  (after  the  manner  of 
the  time)  and  to  take  the  first  subscrip- 
tions from  his  friends  (after  the  same 
manner).  Gilbert  White,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Gentleman1 8  Magazine  in  1781,  re- . 
fers  to  this  project  as  a  "History  of  the 
Darker  Ages,"  so  it  is  possible  that  not 
even  its  title  was  definitely  fixed. 
Johnson,  who  was  at  one  time  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  Collins,  speaks  as 
though  the  history  was  never  begun, 
but  his  friends  did  not  give  up  all 
hopes  of  seeing  the  great  work  even 
after  the  poet's  mental  collapse. 
Thomas  Warton  mentions  a  prelimi- 
nary dissertation  to  be  prefixed  to  the 
history,  "written  with  great  judgment, 
precision,  and  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject;" and  Joseph  Warton,  in  his  "Es- 
say on  Pope"  published  in  1756,  only 
three  years  before  Gollins's  death,  al- 
ludes to  the  history  as  though  it  were 
still  in  process  of  composition. 

This  was  by  no  means  the  only 
undertaking  which  Collins  allowed  to 
lapse.  In  the  only  letter  of  his  that 
has  been  preserved  he  refers  to  an  ode 
of  which  no  trace  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered. "The  subject,"  he  says,  "is 
the  music  of  the  Grecian  Theatre;  in 
which  I  have,  I  hope  naturally,  intro- 
duced the  various  characters  with 
which  the  chorus  was  concerned,  as 
GECdipus,  Medea,  Electra,  Orestes,  etc., 


etc.  The  composition,  too,  is  probably 
more  correct,  as  I  have  chosen  the 
ancient  tragedies  for  my  models,  and 
only  copied  the  most  affecting  passages 
in  them."  It  is  probable,  however, 
that,  although  in  this  letter  he  speaks 
of  the  ode  as  a  thing  accomplished,  he 
had  done  nothing  towards  its  comple- 
tion beyond  arranging  its  contents  in 
his  own  mind. 

That  Collins  was  poor  need  not  have 
restricted  the  volume  of  his  writings, 
for  the  pressure  of  poverty  has  been 
the  means  of  keeping  many  a  poet  at 
his  desk 

When  he  had  better  far  have  stretched  his 

limbs 
Beside  a  brook  in  mossy  forest  dell 
By  sun  or  moonlight,  to  the  influxes 
Of  shapes  and  sounds  and  shifting  ele- 
ments 
Surrendering  all  his  spirit,  of  his  song 
And  of  his  fame  forgetful. 

But  Collins  was  not  the  man  to  let  pov- 
erty interfere  with  his  leisure.  The 
unwelcome  presence  of  a  bailiff  was 
sometimes  necessary  to  remind  him  of 
his  creditors,  and  once  when  Johnson 
paid  him  a  visit  he  found  one  of  these 
creatures  prowling  in  the  street  outside 
his  lodging.  There  was  another  and  a 
more  celebrated  occasion  on  which  the 
doctor  found  a  brother  author  in  the 
clutches  of  the"  law;  but  Goldsmith 
happened  to  have  a  manuscript  in  his 
desk  which  soon  put  matters  to  rights, 
for  a  time.  There  was  no  "Vicar  of 
Wakefield"  in  Collins's  desk,  but  there 
were  plenty  of  ideas  in  his  head,  and 
one  of  these  concerned  a  translation  of 
the  "Poetics"  of  Aristotle  with  a  com- 
mentary. On  this  poor  security,  ap- 
parently the  only  marketable  com- 
modity the  poet  possessed,  Johnson 
actually  succeeded  in  procuring  an  ad- 
vance from  a  bookseller  more  sanguine 
or  more  soft-hearted  than  most  of  his 
tribe.  There  is  a  proverbial  saying 
which  describes  two  classes  of  bad 
payers,  those  who  never  pay  at  all,  and 
those  who  pay  beforehand.  Whether 
Collins  would  have  proved  the  truth  of 
this  aphorism  at  the  expense  of  his 
publisher,  or  whether  he  would  have 
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kept  his  engagement  in  spite  of  his 
constitutional  idleness,  we  shall  never 
know;  for  shortly  after  the  transaction 
a  legacy  of  two  thousand  pounds  en- 
abled  him  to  cancel  his  agreement,  re- 
pay the  bookseller,  and  pitch  his  Aris- 
totle into  a  corner. 

In  connection  with  these  floating  in- 
tentions, which  every  writer  has  at  one 
time  or  another,  Boswell  quotes  a 
memorandum  from  Johnson's  note- 
books, "Sent  for  books  for  history  of 
War,"  and  proceeds  to  lament  with 
characteristic  effusiveness  the  loss  that 
mankind  sustained  by  the  non-comple- 
tion of  that  work.  Johnson  no  doubt 
had  many  good  reasons  for  not  under- 
taking such  a  formidable  task;  but  he 
might  have  remembered  them,  and  the 
long  list  of  his  own  unexecuted  works, 
when  he  took  Mallet  to  task  for  not 
writing  his  long-considered  life  of 
Marlborough.  "He  groped  for  materi- 
als, and  thought  of  it  till  he  had  ex- 
hausted his  mind,"  said  he,  adding  a 
further  remark  about  men  entangling, 
themselves  in  their  own  schemes.  But 
Mallet  was  one  of  the  doctor's  early 
aversions.  Every  one  remembers  him 
as  the  beggarly  Scotchman  to  whom 
Bolingbroke  left  half-a-crown  to  dis- 
charge his  blunderbuss  against  reli- 
gion and  morality,  and  as  the  man 
who  raised  Johnson's  ire  by  changing 
his  name  "from  Scotch  Malloch  to  En- 
glish Mallet  without  any  imaginable 
reason  or  preference  which  eye  or  ear 
can  discover."  His  life  of  Mallet  is 
written  in  a  depreciatory  if  not  mali- 
cious manner,  and  in  it  he  seems  to  be 
striving  to  subdue,  by  a  recollection  of 
the  unfavorable  qualities  of  his  sub- 
ject, a  sneaking  admiration  for  the 
parts  and  perseverance  by  which  he 
had  raised  himself  from  humble  pen- 
ury to  a  position  of  dignity  and  fame 
sufficient  at  any  rate  to  ensure  him  a 
place  among  the  recorded  poets.  The 
materials  for  Marlborough's  biography 
were  originally  handed  to  Lord  Moles- 
worth,  and  on  his  death  to  Steele,  who 
is  said  to  have  parted  with  them  tem- 
porarily in  an  impecunious  moment. 
When  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
died  they  were  given  to    Glover    and 


Mallet  with  a  bequest  of  a  thousand 
pounds.  Glover  declined  the  task  and 
the  whole  burden  consequently  fell 
upon  Mallet,  on  whom,  be  it  said,  it  did 
not  seem  to  weigh  very  heavily,  for  in 
spite  of  a  great  appearance  of  industry 
he  never  wrote  a  single  line  of  the 
book. 

The  same  fate  befell  that  history  of 
England  by  which  Wilkes  once 
thought  to  "equal  the  dignity  of  Livy/' 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  this  ex- 
traordinary man  ever  cherished  lit- 
erary ambitions,  and  certainly,  if 
written,  the  history  need  not  have 
caused  the  least  sign  of  anxiety  to  pass 
across  the  face  of  the  serene  shade  of 
the  Roman  historian,  for  the  spirit 
of  demagogy  which  we  can  never  dis- 
sociate from  the  name  of  Wilkes  is  as 
far  as  possible  removed  from  the  calm, 
equable  atmosphere  where  Clio  dwells. 
But  one  other  work  which  Wilkes  pro- 
posed he  was  pre-eminently  fitted  to 
undertake.  It  was  a  new  edition  of 
Churchill's  poems,  with  notes  and  com- 
mentaries. Churchill  was  one  of 
Wilkes's  chief  associates,  a  man  of  a 
character  in  many  points  similar  to  his 
own,  and  the  close  connection  between 
the  two,  both  social  and  political, 
would  no  doubt  have  given  Wilkes  a 
great  advantage  over  any  other  editor 
of  his  friend's  satires  if  he  had  perse 
vered  in  his  purpose. 

There  is  an  amusing  list  of  unwritten 
books  prefixed  to  "The  Tale  of  a  Tub." 
They  are  described  as  treatises  by  the 
same  author  about  to  be  speedily  pub- 
lished, and  include  a  "Dissertation  on 
the  Principal  Productions  of  Grub 
Street,"  "A  Modest  Defence  of  the 
Rabble  in  all  Ages,"  "A  Critical  Essay 
upon  the  Art  of  Canting,"  and  so  on; 
while  in  the  tale  itself  other  forthcom- 
ing productions,  equally  suited  to  uis 
wit,  are  announced  with  much  unction 
by  the  sarcastic  dean.  One  of  these 
was  on  the  "Necessity  of  Wars  and 
Quarrels,"  and  the  author  gives  an  Im- 
aginary prospectus  of  this  useful  and 
philosophical  work.  For  example: 
"The  state  of  war  natural  to  all  crea- 
tures. .  .  .  Every  man  fully  sensible 
of  his  own  merit,  and  finding    it    not 
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duly  regarded  by  others,  has  a  natural 
right  to  take  from  them  all  that  he 
thinks  due  to  himself.  .  .  .  Brutes 
much  more  modest  in  their  pretensions 
this  way  than  men,  and  mean  men 
more  than  great  ones.  .  .  .  Thus 
greater  souls  in  proportion  to  their  su- 
perior merit  claim  a  greater  right  to 
take  everything  from  meaner  folks. 
That  is  the  true  foundation  of  grandeur 
and  heroism."  Conceived  in  jest,  this 
project  might  well  have  been  under- 
taken in  good  earnest,  the  subject, 
treated  in  the  way  indicated  by  the 
notes,  affording  an  unequalled  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  the  dean's 
railing  humor.  This  can  hardly  be  said 
of  another  burlesque  suggestion  of  his 
for  the  universal  benefit  of  mankind. 
He  complains  that  he  has  labored  long 
for  the  public  good  without  much  profit 
to  himself,  and  proceeds  to  expound  an 
idea  which,  in  addition  to  conferring 
infinite  pleasure  on  the  world,  will  pro- 
duce for  himself  a  handsome  revenue. 
It  is  a  modest  design  for  a  history  and 
exact  account  of  "Terra  Australis  In- 
cognita," with  maps  and  woodcuts. 
The  work  is  to  be  completed  in  ninety- 
six  volumes  folio,  at  a  guinea  a  vol- 
ume, payable  in  advance;  and  as  the 
author  confidently  expects  one  copy  to 
be  subscribed  for  in  every  parish  out 
of  the  rates,  and  qne  by  every  house- 
hold of  ten  pounds  a  year,  he  not  ex- 
travagantly resolves  to  print  a  first 
edition  of  a  hundred  thousand,  and 
looks  with  complacency  to  see  many 
millions  of  this  great  work  printed  in 
different  languages  before  his  death. 
The  whole  scheme  is  a  delicious  bur- 
lesque on  the  proposals  of  the  book  pro- 
jector of  his  time, 

Who  for  subscribers  baits  his  hook, 
And  takes  their  cash.    But  where's  the 
book? 

We  have  spoken  of  several  unwritten 
histories,  but  perhaps  it  is  among  the 
poets  that  we  shall  find  the  largest 
proportion  of  those  masterpieces  in 
embryo.  How  much  easier  it  is  to 
choose  a  subject  for  epic  treatment 
than  to  write  an  epic  poem!  We  do 
not  grumble  that  it  is  so.      We  have 


quite  enough  epics  as  it  is,  more  than 
any  one  ever  reads;  and  if  all  were 
written  that  were  ever  planned  the 
task  of  the  literary  student  would  be 
rendered  hideous.  Byron,  just  before 
his  death,  projected  one  on  the  Con 
quest.  Pope  went  into  more  classic 
times,  choosing  the  adventures  of  Bru- 
tus, the  legendary  grandson  of  pious 
Mneas  and  the  mythical  ancestor  of 
the  early  inhabitants  of  this  island. 
Milton,  having  decided  to  compose  a  he- 
roic poem,  hesitated  long  between  the 
Fall  of  Man  and  the  tale  of  King  Ar- 
thur. How  well  we  could  have  spared 
some  of  his  polemical  treatises  for  the 
Arthurian  epic.  These  "leaf-fringed  le- 
gends" have  had  a  singular  attraction 
for  poets  in  all  ages.  Dryden,  we 
know,  at  one  time  meditated  a  heroic 
poem  upon  them,  as  he  also  did  on  an- 
other subject,  which  he  describes  with 
some  vagueness  in  the  dedication  to 
"Aurengzebe,"  in  1675.  He  is  tired  of 
writing  plays,  he  says,  and  pleads  that, 
if  he  must  be  condemned  to  rhyme,  he 
may  at  least  have  a  change  of  punish- 
ment. He  admits  his  shortcomings  in 
drama,  and  hopes  "to  make  the  world 
some  part  of  amends  for  many  ill 
plays  by  an  heroic  poem."  But  plays 
mean  a  certain  income,  and  the  support 
of  his  patrons  will  be  necessary  if  he 
is  to  devote  his  whole  energies  to  this 
new  work:  "As  I  am  no  successor  to 
Homer  in  his  wit,  so  neither  do  I  de- 
sire to  be  in  his  poverty."  The  poem 
was  to  have  been  on  the  wars  of  Ed- 
ward the  Black  Prince;  but  probaby 
owing  to  lack  of  the  necessary  stimu- 
lant both  these  epics  remain  in  the 
clouds,  together  with  Coleridge's  great 
poem  on  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
which,  he  declared,  was  the  only  sub- 
ject left  for  an  epic,  though  in  1795  he 
had  playfully  promised  Cottle,  "If 
thou  wilt  send  me  Dy  the  bearer  four 
pipes  I  will  write  a  panegyrical  epic 
poem  upon  thee  with  as  many  books 
as  there  are  letters  in  thy  name."  If 
Scott's  poems  are  worthy  of  the  title 
of  epic,  as  some  of  his  admirers  would 
have  us  believe,  then  the  world  lost  a 
notable  one  when  his  wife  dissuaded 
him  from  a  trip  to  Portugal  to  "take  a 
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peep  at  Lord  Wellington  and  bis  merry 
men."  Scott  was  casting  about  for  a 
subject  for  his  fourth  poem,  and  wanted 
to  get  the  Imagery  for  his  battle 
pieces  at  first  hand.  If  "The  Welling- 
toniad"  had  turned  out  no  better  than 
"The  Field  of  Waterloo"  we  may  bear 
the  loss  of  the  Peninsular  epic  with 
equanimity. 

Among  the  plays  unwritten  may  be 
reckoned  the  tragedies  that  Collins 
planned  in  vain,  Jonson's  "Mortimer," 
Rossetti's  "Pompey,"  and  Byron's 
drama  on  the  life  of  Hannibal  which 
would  have  covered  ground  already 
traversed  by  Lee  more  than  a  century 
before.  Burns,  too,  at  one  time  con- 
templated a  national  drama,  but  the 
bursting  of  a  cloud  of  family  misfor- 
tunes had  the  effect,  he  tells  us,  of  ar- 
resting its  execution;  when  later  in 
life  the  poet  discovered  the  true  bent 
of  his  genius,  he  naturally  gave  up  the 
tragic  muse  for  a  mistress  of  more  be- 
nign aspect.  Coleridge  in  his  early  pe- 
riod of  activity  planned  a  drama  on 
King  Stephen,  which  was  to  be  in  the 
manner  of  Shakespeare,  and  another 
on  Michael  Scott,  which  was  apparently 
to  be  in  the  manner  of  Goethe. 
While  yet  at  Frankfort,  in  the  spring- 
time of  his  busy  life,  Goethe  had  pro- 
jected no  less  than  three  poetical  dra- 
mas, with  Mahomet,  the  Wandering 
Jew,  and  Prometheus  for  their  respec- 
tive heroes.  His  seething  brain  was 
so  crowded  with  ideas  and  visions  that, 
in  spite  of  his  wonderful  produc- 
tiveness, it  was  impossible  for  them  all 
to  find  expression  before  they  were  in 
turn  driven  from  his  mind  by  still 
fresher  and  newer  fancies.  His  play 
"The  Natural  Daughter"  was  only  the 
first  part  of  a  trilogy  which  was  to 
deal  with  ideas  suggested  by  the 
French  Revolution.  The  other  two 
parts  were  never  written;  and  the 
same  fate  befell  the  play  suggested  to 
him  by  the  most  marvellous  product 
of  that  revolution.  When  Napoleon 
visited  Weimar,  he  was  present  at  a 
performance  of  Voltaire's  "La  Mort  de 
CSsar,"  which  he  affected  to  disparage, 
suggesting  that  Goethe  should  write  a 
better    drama    on    the    same    theme. 


That  Goethe  thought  well  of  Voltaire 
as  a  dramatic  writer  may  be  argued 
from  his  translating  two  of  the 
Frenchman's  plays,  and  perhaps  this 
prevented  him  from  profiting  by  Napo- 
leon's suggestion. 

If  Shelley  had  carried  out  his  inten- 
tion of  writing  a  tragedy  on  the  subject 
of  Tasso's  madness  he  would  have 
been  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  Goe- 
the. He  tells  Peacock  in  1818  that  he 
has  set  aside  all  that  summer  and  the 
next  year  to  the  composition  of  this 
play,  whose  subject  he  finds  to  be  ad- 
mirably dramatic  and  poetical.  "But 
you  will  say  I  have  no  dramatic  talent; 
very  true  in  a  certain  sense;  but  I 
have  taken  the  resolution  to  see  what 
kind  of  a  tragedy  a  person  without  dra- 
matic talent  could  write."  Apparently 
the  only  result  of  all  this  promise  was 
the  song  for  Tasso,  beginning 

I  loved— alas!    Our  life  is  love. 

Fragments  of  two  other  unfinished  dra 
mas  are  printed  among  his  works:  one 
a  strange  tale  of  an  Indian  enchantress 
and  a  "savage  but  noble"  pirate,  the 
other  dealing  with  King  Charles  the 
First.  This  latter  play  he  mentions 
first  in  1821,  but  six  months  later  he 
still  speaks  of  it  as  conceived  but  not 
born,  and  adds,  "unless  I  am  sure  of 
making  something  good  the  play  will 
not  be  written.  Pride  that  ruined 
Satan  will  kill  Charles  the  First." 
Again,  in  the  next  year,  he  writes:  "I 
am  now  engaged  on  Charles  the  First, 
and  a  devil  of  a  nut  it  is  to  crack." 
Besides  this  he  mentions  three  poems 
which  shall  be  companions  to  his  "Ju- 
lian and  Maddalo,"  the  scenes  to  be 
laid  at  Rome,  Florence,  and  Naples, 
and  the  subjects  drawn  from  dreadful 
or  beautiful  realities.  At  the  same 
time  he  is  preparing  an  octavo  volume 
on  reform,  which  he  is  not  going  to 
trouble  himself  to  finish  that  year. 
This  mixture  of  poetry  and  politics  in 
one  of  the  most  poetical  and  unpracti- 
cal of  poets  is  curious.  In  a  letter 
written  from  Naples  In  1819  he  cries 
out:  "Oh,  if  I  had  health  and  strength 
and  equal  spirits  what  boundless  Intel- 
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lectual  improvement  might  I  not 
gather  in  this  wonderful  country!"  "At 
present,"  he  adds,  and  we  may  imag- 
ine him  sighing  as  he  made  the  sad 
confession,  "at  present  I  write  little 
else  but  poetry,  and  little  of  that  .  .  . 
I  consider  poetry  very  subordinate  to 
moral  and  political  science,  and  if  I 
were  well  certainly  I  would  aspire  to 
the  latter;  for  I  can  conceive  a  great 
work  embodying  the  discoveries  of  all 
ages  and  harmonising  the  contending 
creeds  by  which  mankind  have  been 
ruled."  After  all  this  it  comes  as  a  re- 
lief to  read  "Far  from  me  is  such  an 
attempt"  His  work,  despite  Matthew 
Arnold's  surmise,  was  to  "write  little 
else  but  poetry,"  and  fortunately  his 
political  mood  soon  passed.  Perhaps 
a  remark  at  the  end  of  the  letter  from 
which  we  have  quoted  (referring  to  a 
slight  derangement  of  the  liver)  may 
partly  explain  it.  It  is  natural  that  an 
intellect  so  feverishly  active  as  Shel- 
ley's should  be  continuously  sketch- 
ing out  new  plans  for  the  future,  and 
his  correspondence  gives  ample  indica- 
tion that  this  was  so.  "I  am  full  of  all 
kinds  of  literary  plans,"  he  says  more 
than  once;  and  in  another  place, 
speaking  more  definitely,  "my  thoughts 
aspire  to  a  production  of  a  far  higher 
character  than  [Charles  the  First]  but 
the  execution  of  it  will  require  some 
years.  I  write  what  I  write  chieflv  to 
Inquire  by  the  reception  which  my 
writings  meet  with  how  far  I  am  fit 
for  so  great  a  task."  If  Shelley  had 
seriously  troubled  himself  about  the  re- 
ception given  to  his  poems  he  might 
well  have  dissuaded  himself  from  fur- 
nishing any  more  "jingling  food  for  the 
hunger  of  oblivion;"  but  fortunately 
for  mankind  he  did  not  suffer  his  faint 
welcome  to  interfere  with  his  produc- 
tiveness. 

It  is  unlikely  that  what  "Trollope 
called  Thackeray's  idleness  lost  the 
world  another  "Esmond"  or  another 
"Barry  Lyndon."  At  the  same  time, 
procrastination  was  always  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  great  novelist  from  the 
time  when  at  Cambridge  he  entered  in 
his  diary,  "No  news  to-day,  but  strong 
resolutions  for  to-morrow,"  to  his  later 


and  busier  years.  At  eighteen  he  pro- 
posed to  write  for  a  college  prize  an 
essay  on  the  influence  of  the  Homeric 
poems  on  the  religion,  the  politics,  the 
literature,  and  the  society  of  Greece, 
but  modestly  conceded  that  the  subject 
would  require  more  study  than  he  had 
time  to  give  it;  then,  when  his  brief 
career  at  college  had  come  to  a  close, 
we  find  him  at  Weimar  on  visiting 
terms  with  Goethe  but  with  a  prefer- 
ence for  Schiller,  whose  works  he  pro- 
poses to  translate,  apparently  in  their 
entirety.  In  a  letter  to  his  mother  he 
quotes  a  little  stanza  as  expressing 
Schiller's  opinion,  "or  rather,  as  is  said 
in  an  admirable  translation  of  that 
great  poet  by  a  rising  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Thackeray."  In  the  same 
vein,  half  serious,  half  in  jest,  he  de- 
clared in  after  years  that  he  was  going 
to  write  a  novel  of  Henry  the  Fifth's 
time  in  which  the  ancestors  of  his  most 
famous  characters  should  figure.  It 
was  to  be  "a  most  magnificent  perform- 
ance,—and  nobody  would  read  it."  A 
more  serious  loss  is  the  history  of  the 
reign  of  Anne  for  which  at  the  time  of 
his  death  he  had  made  considerable 
preparation  by  the  accumulation  of  ma- 
terial. This  work,  for  which  he  had 
some  striking  qualifications,  was  des- 
tined to  remain  unwritten,  together 
with  Goldsmith's  "Dictionary  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,"  Ascham's  "Book  of  the 
Cockpit,"  and  Adam  Smith's  great 
work  on  law  and  government  of  which 
'"The  Wealth  of  Nations"  was  to  form 
but  a  small  section. 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of 
his  Conversations  Landor  describes 
a  literary  ambition  that  had  long  held 
a  place  in  his  thoughts.  "Should 
health  and  peace  of  mind  remain  to 
me,"  runs  the  passage,  "and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  country  where  if  there  are 
none  to  assist  at  least  there  is  none  to 
molest  me,  I  hope  to  leave  behind  me 
completed  the  great  object  of  my 
studies,  an  orderly  and  solid  work  in 
history,  and  I  cherish  the  persuasion 
that  posterity  will  not  confound  me 
with  the  Coxes  and  Foxes  of  the  age." 
His  anxiety  to  figure  as  an  historian  re- 
minds us  rather  of  "Raphael's  sonnets, 
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Dante's  picture,"  but  it  was  a  design 
that  haunted  him  for  many  years. 
Originally  it  had  been  his  idea  to  join 
forces  with  Southey;  but  gradually  the 
thought  of  collaboration  died  out  and 
the  scheme  developed  into  one  for  a 
history  of  England  from  1775  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  a  series  of  letters.  That 
some  part  of  this  work  was  actually 
written  we  are  informed  in  one  of 
Landor's  political  pamphlets  entitled 
"Letters  of  a  Conservative,"  in  which 
he  speaks  of  his  original  intention  as 
being  well  known  to  many  distin- 
guished men;  the  title  which  he  in- 
tended to  give  the  work  being  bestowed 
on  the  pamphlet  instead.  In  those 
letters  he  had  attempted,  he  says,  "to 
trace  and  to  expose  the  faults  and 
fallacies  of  every  administration  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1775;"  but 
they  were  all  thrown  into  the  fire. 
Landor,  like  Collins,  was  in  the  habit 
of  putting  his  compositions  in  the  fire 
when  anything  happened  to  excite  his 
temper,  which,  as  we  know,  was  very 
easily  excited.  As  early  as  1811,  when 
Longman  rejected  his  "Count.  Julian," 
he  committed  his  new  tragedy  of 
"Ferranti  and  Giulio"  to  the  flames, 
with  a  vow  that  no  verse  of  his  should 
thereafter  be  committed  to  anything 
else.  Fortunately  his  resentment  did 
not  last  very  long;  but  at  times  it  would 
break  out  again,  and  the  destruction  of 
more  manuscripts  would  be  necessary 
to  appease  it. 

Much  that  Ben  Jonson  wrote  went 
also  into  the  fire,  but  not  with  his  will. 
In  his  poem  on  the  burning  of  his 
library  Jonson  gives  a  list  of  the  lost 
manuscripts,  one  of  which  was  the 
narrative  of  his  journey  into  Scotland. 
While  he  was  in  that  country  he  in- 
formed Drummond  of  his  intention  to 
write  such  an  account,  and  at  the  same 
time  spoke  of  a  "fisher  or  pastoral" 
play  that  was  engaging  his  thoughts, 
the  seene  of  which  was  to  be  laid  near 
Loch  Lomond.  Both  these  works  are 
missing;  the  former  is  known  to  have 
been  burned,  the  second  was  probably 
never  written.  It  would  have  been  a 
particularly  interesting  play  in  view 
of  the  dramatist's  problematical  Scot- 


tish descent.  There  is  not  much  doubt 
that  his  forbears  were  of  Border  origin, 
and  two  of  his  lost  plays  certainly  dealt 
with  Scottish  subjects,  "The  Scot's 
Tragedy"  and  "Robert  the  Second, 
King  of  Scots;"  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  the  statement  that  the  objection 
taken  to  '"Eastward  Ho"  by  those  in 
authority  was  that  it  contained  "some- 
thing against  the  Scots."  One  may 
assume,  however,  that  on  the  whole  his 
attitude  towards  the  Scottish  people 
would  have  been  more  complimentary 
than  that  of  his  namesake  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Besides  this  play  he 
had  it  in  his  heart  to  write  an  epic  to 
celebrate  the  heroes  of  his  own  time, 
and  another  to  perform  a  similar  kind 
office  for  the  famous  women  of  the 
same  age;  but  neither  of  these  projects 
came  to  anything. 

Elizabethan  writers    seem    to    have 
been  quite  conscious  of  the  greatness 
of  their  own  time,  and  were  anxious 
to    leave    no    doubtful    record    of    it 
behind     them.      Many    years    before 
the  idea  of  his  "Heroologia"  had  come 
to  Jonson  there  was  a  young  writer 
exercising    his    satirical    pen    on    the 
people  he  saw  around  him.    This  led 
him  incidentally  to  a  defence  of  plays 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  spirited  attack 
upon  the  actor's  enemies,  Nash  takes 
occasion    to    commend    the    English 
practitioners  in  that  profession,  espe- 
cially the  subsequent  founder  of  Dul- 
wich  College,  famous  Ned  Allen.    "If 
I  ever  write  anything  in  Latin  (as  I 
hope  one  day  I  shall),"  he  says,  "not  a 
man  of  any  desert  here  amongst  us  but 
I  will  have  up.     Tarleton,  Ned    Allen, 
Knell,  Bentley  shall  be  made  known  to 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy  and  not  a  part 
that  they  surmounted-  in    more    than 
other  but  I  will  there  note  and  set  down 
with  the  manner  of  their  habits  and 
attire."    Unfortunately  Nash  died  be- 
fore he  could  carry  out  his  intention. 
Had  he  achieved  his  desire  our  scanty 
knowledge  of    the    Elizabethan    stage 
would  have  received  a  valuable  supple- 
ment, though  if  he  had  persevered  in 
his  design  to  use  Latin  for  his  purpose 
his  book  would  have  lost  a  great  charm 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  able  to  ad- 
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mire  the  virility  and  flexibility  of  Nash's    to  the  historian  of  our  early  drama  may 


idiomatic  style.  But  there  was  another 
work  alluded  to  more  than  once  by  the 
writers  of  that  age  whose  manuscript, 
could  it  be  found,  would  be  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  to  the  New  Shake- 
speare Society.  The  author  was 
Thomas  Heywood,  one  of  the  most 
prolific  writers  on  record,  who  con- 
fessed to  have  written,  either  wholly 
on  in  part,  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  twenty  plays,  and  whose  other 
labors,  epic,  satiric,  historical,  didactic, 
would  in  themselves  have  earned  for 
any  man  the  title  of  voluminous.  The 
work  he  proposed  to  himself  was  John- 
son's task  in  the  following  century, 
only  it  was  more  inclusive  in  its  plan. 
The  design  was  in  his  mind  for  many 
years  in  spite  of  the  incessant  fluency 
of  his  pen.  As  an  instance  of  the  speed 
of  his  composition  his  "Nine  Books  of 
Various  History  Concerning  Women" 
may  be  adduced,  a  folio  of  nearly  five 
hundred  pages,  which,  he  declares,  was 
conceived,  begun,  executed,  and 
printed  in  seventeen  weeks.  Evi- 
dently he  found  that  his  "Lives  of  the 
Poets"  required  greater  labor  and  more 
careful  handling  than  the  work  about 
women,  for  as  early  as  1614  we  get  a 
hint  of  his  intention;  again  in  1624  he 
speaks  of  his  resolution,  and  eleven 
years  later  he  alludes  to  it  in  his 
"Hierarchy  of  the  Blessed  Angels"  as 
a  work  "which  hereafter  I  hope  by 
God's  assistance  to  commit  to  the 
public  view;  namely,  the  lives  of  all 
the  poets  foreign  and  modern,  from 
the  first  before  Homer  to  the  novissimi 
and  last,  of  what  nation  or  language 
soever."  Seeing  that  Heywood  was 
alive  in  1648,  if  not  later,  it  seems  that 
this  work  should  be  regarded  as  a  lost 
book  rather  than  as  an  unwritten  one, 
but  the  result  to  posterity  is  the  same. 
Most  likely  he  was  still  struggling  with 
his  mass  of  materials  when  the  troub- 
lous times  of  the  Civil  War  came  upon 
him.  The  theatres  were  closed;  actors 
and  playwrights  were  sunk  in  poverty 
and  disgrace,  and  information  concern- 
ing poets  by  a  player  and  dramatist 
was  at  a  serious  discount.  What  the 
recovery  of  his  manuscript  would  mean 


be  imagined  when  we  remember  that 
Heywood  was  writing  for  the  theatres 
as  early  as  the  first  performance  of 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  com- 
posed his  last  civic  pageant  when  the 
Long  Parliament  was  sitting,  that  his 
experience  was  that  of  actor,  play- 
wright, and  sharer  in  the  company, 
that  he  was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge, 
and  above  all  that  he  had  lived  on  terms 
of  comparative  intimacy  with  all  the 
men  that  have  made  that  age  the  most 
glorious  in  the  annals  of  our  literature. 
And  in  spite  of  Browning  we  should 
be  glad  to  have  the  memoirs  of  those 
men  written  by  an  associate.  As  it  is, 
however,  Shakespeare  can  still  smile  at 
our  curiosity,— curiosity  not  necessarily 
idle  or  vulgar. 

We  ask  and  ask:  thou  smilest  and  art  still. 

Other  men  of  genius  have  made 
resolutions  and  formed  projects,  but 
few  have  let  the  world  into  the  secrets 
of  their  studies  so  habitually  or  so 
ingenuously  as  Coleridge.  A  poem 
planned  was  to  him  as  good  as  a  poem 
written,  and  as  real.  The  question  of 
presentation  was  a  subordinate  one  to 
him,  but  to  us  it  is  an  all-important 
matter;  and  it  is  not  altogether  selfish 
to  complain  that  he  kept  so  much  of 
the  fruit  of  his  imagination  to  himself, 
denying  us  the  pleasure  of  a  share  in 
the  feast.  Almost  as  soon  as  he 
reached  Germany  he  set  about  a  his- 
tory of  German  poetry  which  was  to 
'occupy  two  quarto  volumes;  he  also 
contemplated  a  complete  translation  of 
Lessing  and  Wieland,  and  was  particu- 
larly anxious  about  a  life  of  the  former 
poet.  Later  on  he  intended  a  life  of 
Wallenstein  to  be  prefixed  to  his  trans- 
lations from  Schiller,  but  it  was  aban- 
doned either  because  of  the  reason  he 
himself  alleges,  or  because  of  his 
habitually  "sloth-jaundiced"  tempera- 
ment. His  friends  all  bewailed  this 
characteristic.  "To  rely  on  you  for 
whole  quartos!"  says  Southey  quoting 
his  friend's  promise,  "dear  Coleridge, 
the  smile  that  comes  with  that  thought 
is  a  very  melancholy    one.      Cottle  de- 
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clared  that  he  remembered  the  poet 
reading  from  his  note-book  the  titles  of 
no  less  than  eighteen  separate  works 
which  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
write,  and  not  one  of  which  ever  saw 
the  light.  The  work  which  advanced 
most  nearly  to  completion  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  "Transla- 
tions of  the  Modern  Latin  Poets"  in 
two  volumes  octavo,  of  which  Coleridge 
had  really  proceeded  so  far  as  to  print 
a  prospectus.  It  is  easy  to  follow 
Cottle's  lead  and  make  fun  of  poor 
Coleridge  for  inconsistencies  and  dis- 
crepancies which  all  can  see;  but  if 
any  one  is  disposed  to  condemn  him, 
let  him  read  this  passage  from  his 
"Table  Talk,"  in  which  the  dreamer 
pleads  extenuation  with  all  the  sensi- 
tive eloquence  that  at  all  times  charac- 
terized him,  and  then  perhaps  the 
judgment  will  not  be  so  harsh. 

There  are  two  sides  to  every  question. 
If  thou  hast  genius  and  poverty  to  thy  lot, 
dwell  on  the  foolish,  perplexing,  impru- 
dent, dangerous,  and  even  immoral,  con- 
duct of  promise-breach  in  small  things,  of 
want  of  punctuality,  of  procrastination  in 
all  its  shapes  and  disguises.  .  .  .  But  if 
thy  fate  should  be  different,  shouldst  thou 
possess  competence,  health  and  ease  of 
mind,  and  then  be  thyself  called  upon  to 
judge  such  faults  in  another  so  gifted— O! 
then,  upon  the  other  view  of  the  question, 
gay,  Am  I  in  ease  and  comfort,  and  dare  I 
wonder  that  he,  poor  fellow,  acted  so  and 
so?  Dare  I  accuse  him?  Ought  I  not  to 
shadow  forth  to  myself  that,  glad  and 
luxuriating  in  a  short  escape  from  anxiety, 
his  mind  over-promised  for  itself;  that,, 
want  combating  with  his  eager  desire  to 
produce  things  worthy  of  fame,  he 
dreamed  of  the  nobler  when  he  should 
have  been  producing  the  meaner,  and  so 
had  the  meaner  obtruded  on  his  moral 
being,  when  the  nobler  was  making  full 
way  on  his  intellectual.  .  .  .  Take  him  in 
his  whole— his  head,  his  heart,  his  wishes, 
his  innocence  of  all  selfish  crime,  and,  a 
hundred  years  hence,  what  will  be  the  re- 
sult? The  good— were  it  but  a  single  vol- 
ume that  made  truth  more  visible,  and 
goodness  more  lovely,  and  pleasure  at  once 
more  akin  to  virtue  and,  self-doubled, 
more  pleasurable!  And  the  evil— while  he 
lived,  it  injured  none  but  himself;  and 
where  is  it  now?  In  his  grave.  Follow 
it  not  thither. 


From  Good  Words. 
THE  PATRIOT  SONGS  OP  GREECE. 

The  interposition  of  Greece  in  the 
troubles  of  Crete  carries  one's  thoughts 
back  to  that  stormy  period,  between 
1770  and  1830,  which  closed  with  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
kingdom  of  Greece.  It  was  a  time  rich 
in  story  and  song— a  Homeric  time  in 
the  country  of  Homer;  and  it  is  singu- 
lar how  little  it  is  remembered  in  this 
country  or  rather  how  little  many  of 
its  most  picturesque  episodes  have  ever 
been  known. 

Perhaps  the  best  possible  way  to  en- 
list the  sympathy  and  interest  of  the 
general  reader  in  this  past  time  is  to 
give  a  few  renderings  of  some  of  the 
popular  songs  of  that  epoch— songs 
which  yet  linger  in  remote  corners  of 
Greece,  where  there  are  still  aged 
grandfathers  who  can  remember  the 
heroes  of  some  of  the  later  ballads. 

We  must  explain,  to  begin  with,  that 
this  long  protracted  conflict  between 
Greece  and  Turkey  was  mainly  a 
guerilla  warfare,  carried  on  by  Greek 
Highlanders  dwelling  on  the  mountains 
to  which  their  forefathers  had  been 
driven  as  to  well-nigh  impregnable 
fortresses.  These  men  were  called 
"Klephts,"  and  from  time  to  time  their 
numbers  were  augmented  by  the 
people  of  the  plains,  as  tyranny  be- 
came too  bitter,  or  taxation  too  extor- 
tionate. 

It  may  be  noted  that  these  songs— as 
is  always  the  case  with  songs  which 
spring,  simple  and  strong,  from  the 
heart  of  a  people— are  dramatic  in 
form,  and  waste  no  words  either  In 
"description"  or  "sentiment"  They 
have  been  intended  for  sympathetic 
and  comprehending  ears,  on  which 
every  phrase  would  tell  for  its  full 
value. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  these  ballads  re- 
counts how  certain  Moslem  rulers,  de- 
siring the  death  of  a  leading  "Klepht," 
sought  to  compass  it  by  guile,  sending 
on  the  errand  a  Moslem  who  had  been 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  Greek.  But 
the  Moslem's  heart  failed  him  at  the 
treacnery,  and  though  he  did  not  refuse 
his  errand  he  avowed  it. 
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Three  birds  are  seated  on  the  heights 
above  the  outpost  of  the  Klephts: 

One  looks  towards  Armyros,  the  other  to 
the  way  of  Valtos; 

And  the  third,  the  gentlest,  bewails  her- 
self, and  cries:— 

"Passers-by,  what  has  become  of  Ohristos 
Milionis,  for  we  see  him  not  on  the 
hills  r 

"Bird,"  they  answer,  "they  have  told  ns 
he  has  crossed  Arcania; 

He  has  entered  Arta  and  has  taken  pris- 
oners the  Cadi  and  two  agas. 

The  Pasha  has  heard  of  this,  and  is  griev- 
ously incensed; 

He  calls  two  of  his  council  and  he  says, 
if  you  would  do  yourselves  good, 

If  you  would  have  honors,  go  and  kill 
Ohristos— this  Captain  Milionis, 

For  the  Sultan  has  ordered  it;  he  has  sent 
his  firman.' " 

The  fatal  day  came— and  oh,  would  it  had 
not  been  he!  Soliman  is  sent  to 
search  for  Ohristos. 

He  goes,  and  he  meets  him  in  Armyros, 
and  they  embrace  as  old  friends 
should. 

AH  night  they  drink  together,  till  day 
draws  near,  and  as  the  dawn  breaks 
they  rise  to  part. 

Then  Soliman  cries  to  the  Captain  Mi- 
lionis: "Ohristos,  the  Sultan  wants 
thee  and  so  do  his  agas." 

"As  long  as  Ohristos  lives,  he  will  never 
give  himself  up  to  the  Turks." 

And  they  ran,  and  aimed  their  guns  at 
each  other:  they  fired  again  and 
again. 

And  they  fell,  both  together,  slain,  upon 
the  spot. 

Another  old  song  relates  to  the  fate 
of  a  wealthy  Greek  living  in  peace  and 
security. 

I  will  tell  you  a  story  that  will  make  you 

wonder. 
There    was    a    certain     Greek    named 

Kyritsos  Michalis. 
He  possessed  great  riches  and  was  held 

in  much  honor. 
And  he  lived  quietly  in  his  own  house,  and 

there  was  no  malice  in  his  heart. 
But  somebody  wrote  a  letter  to  the  divan— 

a  mischievous  letter— 
And  it  said  he  troubled  his  neighborhood 

and  was  secretly  plotting. 
As  soon  as  the  Sultan  heard  this,  he  got 

very  angry  and  called  to  an  official, 

saying, 
"Go  quickly  to  Achelos— to  the  dwelling  of 

Michalis, 


And  take  him  and  hang  him  before  his 
door,  and  take  his  little  son, 

And  take  all  his  wealth,  and  take  care  you 
do  not  lose  a  pin." 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  messenger 
left  the  port  and  sailed  to  Achelos. 

He  flew  like  a  bird;  he  went  like  an  arrow. 

Michalis  Bey,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him,  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him. 

"Be  welcome,  my  lord,"  he  said.  "Be 
seated  with  us  at  breakfast." 

"I  do  not  come  to  eat;  I  do  not  come  to 
drink.  I  come  to  do  the  Sultan's 
will." 

And  he  threw  his  rope,  and  threw  it  round 
the  neck  of  Michalis. 

And  so  he  took  him  and  hung  him  before 
his  door. 

And  then  he  sought  for  his  little  son  and 
carried  him  off. 

And  put  him  in  the  ship  with  all  the  treas- 
ure of  his  father. 

Was  it  any  wonder  that  another  song 
—one  of  many— declared  by  the  mouth 
of  a  famous  "Klepht"  and  his  war- 
riors:— 

Never  heed  that  the  passes  belong  to  the 

Turks. 
Never  care  that  they  are  full  of  Albanians: 
Sterghios  as  long  as  he  lives,  will  make  no 

note  of  the  pachas; 
So  long  as  there  is  snow  on  these  moun- 
tains, we  will  never  submit  to  the 

Turks. 
Rather  will  we  lodge  in  the  lair  of  the 

wolves. 
Let  slaves  live  in  the  cities  and  on  the 

plains,  beside  the  Infidels: 
But  the  cities  of  the  brave  men  are  in  the 

solitudes  of  the  mountain  tops. 
Rather  than  live  with  the  Turks  we  will 

live  with  the  wild  beasts. 

Two  quaint  ballads  tell  the  story  of 
a  husband  and  wife.  The  tale  of  the 
wife's  deliverance  is  significant  of 
something  in  the  Greek  mind  which 
dignifies  animal  life  and  draws  it  into 
loving  unison  with  the  human— a  trait 
which  we  recognize  in  the  works  of  the 
greatest  Greek  poets  of  antiquity,  and 
which  appears  on  their  ancient  monu- 
mental sculpture,  where  the  household 
dog,  cat,  bird,  or  rabbit,  is  always  de- 
picted, along  with  the  family,  making 
last  adieux  to  the  departed.  But  we 
must  hasten  to  give 
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THE  ESCAPE  OF  LIAKOS*   WIFE. 

"What  misfortune  has  happened  to  the 

wife  of  Liakos?" 
"Five  Albanians  hare  taken  her  prisoner 

and  ten  others  question  her. 
'O  Liakena,  wilt  thou    not    be    married? 

Wilt  thou  not  take  a  Turk  for  thy 

spouse?' 
'I  would  rather  see  my  blood  redden  the 

earth,  than  that  a  Turk  should  kiss 

my  eyes.' " 
And  Liakos,  her  spouse,  looked  on  from 

a  hill  top. 
And  he  drew  to  him  his  black  horse  and  he 

whispered  to  him: 
"Canst  thou  not,  my  horse,  canst  thou  not 

save  thy  mistress?" 
"Yes,  I  can,  my  master,  I  can  deliver  my 

mistress,  and  she  will  feed  me  the 

more." 
And  he  flew  off,  and  he  saved  his  mistress, 

and  he  brought  her  back  to  the  door 

of  his  master's  dwelling. 

The  story  is  told  as  if  the  horse  did  it 
all  himself,  because  the  Klepht  knew 
he  could  not  have  done  it  without  the 
horse! 

The  next  song  we  take  tells  of 
Liakos*  death,  and  every  line  is  redo- 
lent with  the  terrors  of  the  time. 

THE   DEATH   OF  LIAKOS. 

Liakos!  the  mountains  of  Agrapha  and 
their  waters  and  their  woods  weep 
for  thee, 

And  thine  adopted  son  weeps  for  thee,  and 
thy  followers  weep  for  thee; 

But  did  I  not  say  to  the*  once,  twice, 
thrice,  ey,  five  times, 

"Submit  thyself  to  the  pacha,  Liakos,  sub- 
mit thyself  to  the  vizier!" 

"So  long  as  Liakos  lives,"  said  he,  "he 
submits  not  to  viziers! 

For  vizier,  Liakos  has  his  sword;  he  has 
his  gun  for  pacha." 

But  the  Turks  prepared  for  him  an  am- 
buscade in  a  blind  pass, 

And  Liakos  was  thirsty  and  he  went  for- 
ward sword  in  hand. 

He  stooped  down  to  drink  to  refresh  him- 
self and  they  shot  three  times, 

First,  in  the  back,  and  second,  in  the  body, 
and  third,  and  deadliest,  in  the 
breast. 

His  mouth  filled  with  blood  and  his  lips 
with  the  poison  of  death. 

And  his  tongue  murmured  words.  It  mur- 
mured and  said, 

"Where  are  you,  my  brave  boys?  Son  of 
my  soul,  where  are  you? 


Quick!    Take  my  gold  pieces  and  my  sil- 
ver hauberk, 
Take  my  sword,  too,  this  famous  sword, 

and  cut  off  my  head, 
That  the  Turks  may  not  cut  it  off  and 

carry  it  to  the  Pacha,  and  set  it  on 

his  palace, 
When  mine  enemies  would  see  it  and  re* 

joice,  and  my  friends  would  see  it 

and  be  sad, 
And  my  mother  also  would  see  it  and  the 

sight  would  kill  her  with  sorrow." 

There  are  many  snatches  of  song 
which  tell  us  how  the  heroines  of  Souli 
"fought  like  men,"  with  a  babe  on  one 
arm  and  a  gun  in  the  other  hand,  and 
an  apron  full  of  cartridges.  The  cour- 
age of  one  Souliote  woman  turned  the 
fortune  of  a  desperate  battle. 

But  possibly  none  of  the  songs  tell 
their  grim  story  with  more  restrained 
energy  and  internal  fire  than  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

An  awful  sound  is  heard— bullets  fall  like 

rain. 
Is  it  a  marriage  that  they  celebrate?    Is 

it  a  day  of  rejoicing? 
Nay,  it  is  not  a  marriage  that  they  cele- 
brate, neither  is  it  a  festival, 
It  is  Despo  who  defends  herself,  with  her 

daughters  and  daughters-in-law. 
The  enemy  have  surrounded  her  in  the 

tower  of  Dimoulas. 
"Wife  of  George,"    they    cry,  "lay   down 

your  arms.      You    are  not  now  in 

Souli. 
Here  you  are  the  slave  of  the  pasha  and 

the  prisoner  of  his  troops." 
And  she  answers  "Souli    may    have  sur- 
rendered, Kiapha  may  have  become 

Turk, 
But  Despo  has  not.    Nor  will  Despo  ever 

have  the  Turks  for  masters." 
She  seized  a  torch  in  her  hands,  called  her 

daughters,  and  her  daughters-in-law, 
"Never  be  slaves  to  the  Turks,  my  girls, 

but  follow  your  mother." 
She  set   fire   to   the  powder— and  every 

thing  vanished  away. 

And  all  the  while  these  poor  people, 
condemned  to  live  in  this  horror,  with 
all  that  was  wild  and  fierce  in  them 
drawn  to  the  surface  and  developed, 
were  really  a  gentle,  kindly  race,  who 
were  devoted  to  their  church,  and  loved 
the  village  dance,  and  the  neighborly 
gossip.     The    fiercest  of  the  Klephts 
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were  not  only  good  husbands  and 
fathers,  but  It  was  the  very  rarest  thing 
for  one  of  them  to  inflict  either  cruelty 
or  insult  on  the  children  or  wives  of 
Turks  who,  in  their  turn,  had  wreaked 
cruel  wrongs  on  the  families  of  the 
Klephts.  Indeed,  the  one  or  two  Greek 
captains  who  did  forget  themselves  in 
this  fashion,  found  themselves  dis- 
graced and  deserted  by  their  "palli- 
kars,"  as  the  young  men  following 
them  were  called.  While  these  fierce 
songs  were,  as  it  were,  "singing  them- 
selves" off  the  red  heat  of  indignant 
and  struggling  freedom  (for  the  author- 
ship of  most  of  them  is  as  unknown  as 
that  of  "John  Brown's  body  lies 
mouldering  in  the  ground"),  sweet 
playful  cradle  songs  were  rising  from 
mother  hearts,  and  pretty  caressing 
love  verses  were  passing  to  and  fro 
among  the  young  people.  It  is  true 
that  many  even  of  these  domestic  sub- 
jects bear  witness  to  the  national  an- 
guish by  some  pathetic  turn  of  inci- 
dent or  feeling.  Take,  for  instance, 
that  of  "The  Herdsman  and  Charon." 
One  feels  that  the  allegorical  conflict 
between  the  simple  rustic  and  Death's 
ferryman  is  true  to  the  reality  of  many 
an  unexpected  conflict  and  defeat  on 
the  wild  hillsides. 


A  slender  shepherd  runs  down  the  moun- 
tain, 

His  cap  on  one  side  and  his  hair  a-curl, 

— And  Charon  sees  him  from  the  opposite 
height. 

He  descends  to  the  valley ,  and  awaits  him 
there. 

"Whence  do  you  come,  slim  shepherd?" 
says  he.    "And  where  do  you  go?" 

"I  come  from  my  flocks  and  I  go  to  my 
home. 

I  come  to  look  for  my  bread,  and  then  I  re- 
turn." 

"And  me,  shepherd,  God  has  sent  me  to 
look  for  your  soul." 

"O  let  me  live  still,  Charon,  I  pray  thee; 
let  me  live. 

I  have  a  young  wife,  and  to  a  young  wife 
widowhood  is  bitter! 

—If  she  go  gently,  folks  say  she  seeks  a 
husband, 

And  if  she  go  hardily,  they  call  her  in- 
solent. 

-•-And  I  have  little  children,  whom  I 
should  leave  helpless." 
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But  Charon  would  not  heed,  Charon  was 

determined  to  take  him. 
"Well,  Charon,  as  thou  art  resolved— as 

thou  wilt  take  me, 
Come!    let   us    struggle   together  on  this 

stony  ground. 
If  thou  conquer  me,  Charon,  thou  canst 

take  my  soul: 
If  it  is  I  who  conquer  thee,  leave  me  and 

go  where  thou  wilt." 
And  they  closed  together,  and  struggled, 

from  morning  until  noon. 
But  towards  the  dining  hour,  Charon  over- 
threw the  shepherd. 

Then  the  involuntary  separation  of 
husband  and  wife  is  touchingly  drawn 
in  the 

PARTING  SONG. 

Thy  going  away  is  misery:  thy  farewell  is 

a  death: 
But  thy  coming  back  will  be  a  blessing,  all 

tenderness  and  love. 
Thou  goest,  and  thou  leavest  me  a  jar  of 

bitter  poison. 
I  shall  drink  it  at  my  morning  meal,  at 

my  evening  meal, 
All  the  time  thou  art  away,  until  thou 

shalt  come  again. 
That  stone  which  thou  shalt  tread  as  thou 

springest  into  the  boat 
I  shall  go  and  I  shall  search  for  it,  and 

cover  it  with  my  tears." 
"I  go,  and  I  leave  thee  my  blessing,  I 

leave  thee  my  faith." 

The  last  song  we  shall  give,  "The 
Recognition,"  may  have  a  peculiar  in- 
terest, inasmuch  as  it  is  believed  to  be 
a  Cretan  song.  M.  Fauriel,  who  dis- 
covered it  in  the  Cretan  dialect,  thinks 
it  is  very  ancient.  In  it,  the  long  ab- 
sent husband  returns,  steals  by  night 
to  his  house,  and  at  first  his  trembling 
wife  doubts  his  identity,  and  questions 
him:— 

"Who  are  you?  What  do  you  call  your- 
self?   What  is  the  name  you  go  by?" 

"I  am  he  who  brought  you  apples  in  my 
handkerchief, 

Apples  and  peaches  and  sweet  grapes.  I 
am  he  who  kissed  your  red  lips." 

"But  before  I  open  to  let  you  in,  describe 
something  in  my  courtyard." 

"At  the  gate  there  is  an  apple  tree.  In 
the  yard  there  is  a  vine. 

And  the  vine  gives  a  white  grape,  and  the 
grape  gives  a  good  wine, 
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And  whoever  drinks  that  wine  is  refreshed 

and  asks  for  more." 
"You  deceive  me,  you  trickster,  somebody 

in  the  neighborhood   has  told  you 

that 
Before  I  open  and  let  you  in,  describe  me 

something  that  is  in  the  house." 
"In  the  middle  of  thy  chamber  there  hangs 

a  golden  lamp, 
It  shines  on  you  as  you  undress,  as  you 

unfasten  your  buttons." 
"You    beguile    me    still,    you    trickster, 

somebody  in  the  neighborhood  has 

told  you  that. 
Before  I  open  the  door  and  let  you  in,  tell 

me  something  about  myself." 
"You  have  a  mole  upon  the  cheek,  another 

on  the  shoulder, 
And  on  your  bosom  shine  the  stars  and  the 

moon!" 
"Run   servants,   run,   and   open   all   the 

doors." 

And  then  we  know  quite  well  all  that 
happened;  for  is  it  not  written  in  our 
own  Scotch  song  "There's  nae  luck 
about  the  house." 

Isabella  Fyvie  Mayo. 


From  The  Speaker. 
GOLDWIN    SMITH    AND    THE  RIDDLE  OF 
EXISTENCE.1 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith  is  an  inter- 
esting, as  well  as  a  superior,  person. 
He  never  speaks  without  giving  us  the 
instruction  we  need.  His  pen  is  sharp, 
his  style  is  caustic  with  the  synthetic 
judgment.  He  plays  the  part  of  "the 
bystander"  to  more  things  than  Cana- 
dian politics;  he  watches  the  universe 
from  the  coign  of  vantage  he  so  hand- 
somely occupies  and  so  thoroughly  en- 
joys. Knowledge  in  its  onward  march 
passes  before  him,  and  he  duly  regis- 
ters its  speed  and  its  progress. 
Changes  in  belief  he  marks  and 
measures,  and  records  his  observations 
with  a  pen  which  bites  like  an  etcher's 
needle,  and  produces  a  picture  so  vivid 
as  to  be  the  despair  of  ordinary  work- 
ers in  black  and  white. 

*  Queues  at  the  Riddle  of  Existence,  and  other 
Essays  on  Kindred  Subject*.  By  Goldwin  Smith, 
D.C.L.   New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 


Here  we  have  him,  in  his  latest  ap- 
pearance, not  so  much  "guessing"  in 
his  most  superior  manner  "at  the  riddle 
of  existence"  as—a  much  easier  and 
more  self -satisfactory  thing— criticising 
those  who  have  had  the  temerity  to 
guess.  But  does  he  on  his  side  need  to 
guess?  That  surely  is  too  dubious,  too 
purely  conjectural,  a  word  to  denote 
any  process  of  a  superior  mind.  It  ad- 
mits too  many  possibilities,  any  one 
of  which  might  be  right  It  is  hardly 
the  fit  term  for  the  mental  output  of  so 
caustic  a  critic  of  views  past,  passing, 
or  about  to  pass.  The  man  who,  as 
witn  a  wave  of  the  hand  or  a  sweep  of 
the  pen,  dismisses  so  much  from  the 
region  of  the  credible  and  reasonable 
has  in  a  degree  ceased  to  guess.  He 
has  so  defined  the  terms  of  the  problem 
that  the  solution  must  be  of  one  kind, 
and  not  simply  one  from  amid  the 
possible  multitudes  he  had  dismissed. 
But  though  "guess"  be  the  fit  term  for 
him  to  use  of  another  rather  than  of 
himself,  yet  what  he  has  given  us  has 
so  much  of  the  old  alertness  that  we 
read  it  with  pleasure  if  without  satis- 
faction, or  the  feeling  that  we  have 
been  put  somehow  well  on  the  way  to  a 
more  happy  reading  of  the  riddle  that 
perplexes  us  all. 

Of  these  essays,  the  one  that  gives  its 
name  to  the  volume  is  a  criticism  of 
Henry  Drummond,  Benjamin  Kidd, 
and  A.  J.  Balfour.  It  is  done  in  Gold- 
win  Smith's  best  manner,  which  is  that 
of  a  very  caustic  exposition  of  their 
fundamental  positions  with  the  empha- 
sis just  slightly  changed,  or  with  cer- 
tain of  their  terms  a  little  more  highly 
colored,  just  so  as  to  bring  out  the 
innate  weakness  or  the  hidden  incon- 
sistencies or  even  gaucheries  of  their 
argument  or  theory.  But,  on  the 
whole,  this  refutation  by  caustic 
analysis  does  not  carry  us  very  far. 
He  is  indeed  right  when  he  says: 
"There  can  be  no  hope,  apparently,  of 
laying  foundations  for  a  rational  the- 
ology in  any  direction  excepting  that 
of  the  study  of  the  universe  and  of 
humanity  as  manifestations  of  the 
supreme  power  in  that  spirit  of  thor- 
ough-going    intellectual     honesty     of 
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which  Huxley,  who  has  just  been  taken 
from  us,  is  truly  said  to  have  been  an 
illustrious  example."  We  need  not  dis- 
cuss the  "intellectual  honesty"  of 
Huxley,  or,  for  that  part,  of  Huxley's 
opponents.  That  is  a  quality  which  it 
is  easy  to  deny  to  some,  easy  to  ascribe 
to  others,  but  of  which  a  man  should  be 
very  jealous  as  to  the  reasons  why  he 
ascribes  it  to  one  man  and  denies  it  to 
another.  We  should  have  said  that 
Huxley  had  rather  too  much  pleasure 
in  polemical  dialects  simply  as  polem- 
ics to  be  selected  as  typical  of  "intel- 
lectual honesty."  He  had  inimitable 
skill  in  destructive  argument;  he  had 
rare  pleasure  in  pursuing  the  men  he 
regarded  as  the  legitimate  prey  of  his 
syllogism  or  his  dilemma.  We  are  not 
quite  sure  that  it  would  be  "intellec- 
tually honest"  in  a  theologian  to  dis- 
inter the  exploded  speculations  of 
earlier  biologists— say,  men  of  the  pre- 
Darwinian  age— in  order  that  he  might 
use  them  as  cudgels  for  the  true  be- 
lievers in  evolution;  and,  for  our  part, 
we  have  never  seen  why  men  should 
dig  up  the  crudities  of  earlier  divines 
in  order  to  prove  that  the  ideas  and  be- 
liefs of  later  ones  are  absurd,  or 
heterodox,  or  how  such  a  rather  useless 
proceeding  should  argue  "intellectual 
honesty." 

But,  leaving  that  very  personal  mat- 
ter aside,  in  what  way  do  the  new 
foundations  for  rational  theology,  as 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith  explains 
them,  differ  from  those  of  the  old  nat- 
ural theology?  What  was  that  older 
natural  theology  save  "the  study  of  the 
universe  and  humanity  as  manifesta- 
tions of  the  supreme  power"?  It  erred 
in  a  great  number  of  ways,  but  mainly 
because  it  shared  the  erroneous  ideas 
of  its  day  as  to  the  universe,  its  laws, 
and  its  mode  of  working.  Nothing  at 
one  time  afforded  greater  pleasure  to 
Huxley  than  to  show  how  the  old 
Argument  from  Design  had  perished, 
though  he  never  on  this  point  fell  into 
the  incredible  stupidities  of  Tyndall. 
But  theology  did  not  create  the  Argu- 
ment from  Design;  science  created  it. 
It  grew  up  not  as  a  way  of  proving  that 
God  existed,  but  as  a  method  of  ex- 


plaining how  nature  had  come  to  be. 
It  was  a  purely  scientific  theory  long 
before  it  became  a  piece  of  theological 
evidence.  Theology  in  that  respect 
stepped  into  an  inheritance  created  by 
science;  and  if  it  profited  by  its  in- 
heritance, was  it  to  blame,  or  did  the 
blame  lie  with  the  science  that  be- 
queathed it?  The  Argument  from  De- 
sign is  known  to  the  Socrates  of  the 
"Memorabilia,"  but  it  is  not  known  to 
the  Hebrew  Prophets  or  to  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament.  And  if  the- 
ology has  assimilated  evolution,  who  is 
to  forbid  it  doing  so?  Why  should  it 
not?  Science  has  been  revolutionized 
by  the  idea;  must  not  theology,  if  it  is  to 
remain  rational,  accept  the  idea  that 
lives  in  the  air,  that  penetrates  all 
minds  and  organizes  all  knowledge? 
The  adoption  of  evolution  by  theology 
ought  to  argue  not  its  impending  death 
but  its  continued  life,  its  power,  as  it 
were,  to  know  the  times  and  the  sea- 
sons and  to  expand  with  the  expansion 
of  the  thought.  We  can  quite  allow 
the  phantasies  of  Drummond,  the  un- 
philosophical  deductions  of  Kidd,  the 
inconclusive  dialectics  of  Balfour,  to 
go.  They  play  in  theology  exactly  the 
same  part  that  the  "guesses"  at  dis- 
covery—which we  with  becoming  dig- 
nity, the  subject  being  changed,  call 
"hypotheses"— play  in  science.  They 
show  that  theology,  like  other  branches 
of  knowledge,  is  more  a  search  after 
truth  than  the  actual  possession  of  the 
truth  it  seeks. 

But  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  is  not 
contented  with  touching  the  riddle  of 
existence,  so  badly  "guessed  at"  by  the 
men  he  so  soundly  drubs;  he  also  pro- 
ceeds to  discuss  the  relation  between 
the  Church  and  the  Old  Testament.  It 
is  indeed  a  great  question— many  pa- 
tient scholars  have  worked  at  it,  men 
of  genius  have  inquired  into  it;  and 
though  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  be  as 
able  as  he  is  brilliant,  it  has  not  been 
given  even  to  him  to  deal  with  it  ex- 
haustively or  fairly,  or— shall  we  say? 
—with  complete  "intellectual  honesty" 
in  an  essay  of  rather  less  than  fifty 
pages.  Many  things  in  this  essay  sur- 
prise us.    In  a  matter  of  literature  we 
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readily  defer  to  the  professor,  but  we 
are  astonished  to  find  that  he  thinks 
that  in  the  Old  Testament  there  is 
nothing  of  "humor."  At  least  the  only 
exception  he  makes  is  "the  grotesque 
adventures  of  Samson  among  the 
Philistines."  Humor  is  not  a  Semitic 
quality.  It  is  not  a  quality  of  any  peo- 
ple in  their  intensest  moments;  still 
it  is  not  absent  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  humor  may  be  very  grim, 
but  still  there  is  humor  in  Elijah's  chal- 
lenge to  the  Priests  of  Baal.  The 
humor  again  may  be  very  grim,  but 
there  is  humor  in  Isaiah's  account  of 
tne  man  who  makes  a  god,  who  pours 
gold  out  of  his  bag  and  weighs  silver 
in  a  balance,  and  hires  a  goldsmith: 
'"the  smith  maketh  an  axe,  and  worketh 
in  the  coals,  and  fashloneth  it  with 
hammers,  and  worketh  it  with  his 
strong  arm;  yea,  he  is  hungry,  and  his 
strength  falleth;  he  drinketh  no  water, 
and  is  faint;"  yet  he  is  equal  to  the 
making  of  the  god.  But  most  excellent 
is  the  humor  connected  with  the  car- 
penter who  "taketh  an  oak  and  shap- 
•eth  it  after  the  figure  of  a  man,  accord- 
ing to  the  beauty  of  a  man,  to  dwell  In 
the  house;"  but  of  part  of  the  tree  he 
maketh  a  fire  and  warmeth  himself  at 
the  fire,  he  baketh  bread,  and  so  of  the 
same  material  he  makes  a  fire  and  a 
god.  The  humor  may  not  be  as  kindly 
or  genial  as  that  of  our  modern  pro- 
fessor; but  it  is  of  a  kind  keen  enough 
■to  please  a  Swift  or  a  Thackeray.  He 
tells  us  that  "Judaism  never  reached 
the  religious  elevation  of  some  chosen 
spirits  among  the  heathen  world,  such 
as  Seneca,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
Epictetus."  It  is  a  curious  choice.  If 
Seneca  had  been  a  Christian  rather 
than  a  Stoic,  we  should  have  heard 
more  of  the  contradictions  between  his 
•creed  and  his  conduct.  If  Marcus 
Aurelius  had  been  a  converted  rather 
than  a  pagan  emperor,  we  should  have 
heard  a  deal  more  of  the  martyrdoms 
for  which  he  was  responsible  than  of 
the  "meditations"  that  now  deserve  our 
admiration  and  our  praise.  We  are 
told  that  "Scotch  Calvinism  has  in  fact 
ethically  in  it  not  a  little  of  the  Old 
"Testament."    We  should  have  thought 


that  Stoicism  had  in  it  not  a  little  of 
the  Old  Testament  too;  that  Marcus 
Aurelius  in  particular  embodied  a  mo- 
rality very  cognate  to  the  Puritan. 
But  one  thing  that  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered both  as  regards  the  Calvinist  and 
the  Old  Testament  is,  that  persecution 
does  not  tend  to  sweeten  men;  and 
when  they  have  for  two  or  three  gen- 
erations had  to  struggle  for  their  life 
against  a  brutal  power,  it  says  some- 
thing for  the  faith  they  lived  by  if  they 
became  fanatics  for  an  idea  rather  than 
haters  of  their  kind.  We  were  not 
aware  that  Paul  treated  the  Fall  of 
Adam  in  Genesis  as  historical  in  the 
same  sense  or  manner  as  that  in  which 
a  too  vernacular  theology  at  one  time 
regarded  it.  The  truth  is,  the  Church 
stands  to  the  Bible  very  much  as  the 
man  of  science  stands  to  nature. 
Changes  in  the  manner  of  conceiving 
nature  mark  the  life  and  growth  of 
science;  changes  in  the  manner  of  con- 
ceiving religion  mark  the  life  and 
growth  of  religion. 

It  would  be  a  poor  Church  that  was 
as  good  In  the  first  as  in  the  nineteenth 
century  of  its  existence.  It  would  be 
a  dead  religion  that  lived  through  a 
single  century  without  feeling  intellec- 
tual change  or  reflecting  the  increased 
knowledge  of  its  time.  An  analysis  of 
what  was  once  thought  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  contrast  to  what  is  now 
thought  of  it  is  a  cheap  sort  of  argu- 
ment when  used  to  discredit  either  the 
Book  or  the  Society  that  has  done  so 
much  for  its  exposition.  The  remark- 
able thing  about  the  criticism  of  the 
Old  Testament  Is  that  it  has  proceeded 
so  much  from  the  religious  mind.  It 
has  been  practically  the  work  of  men 
who  have  believed  and  because  of  their 
belief,  and  these  men  could  not  but  feel 
that  belief  was  made  more  reasonable 
by  the  changes  they  helped  to  effect. 
It  would  be  worthier  of  a  great  histo- 
rian to  ask  whether,  if  we  are  to  "study 
humanity  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
supreme  power,"  the  Scriptures  can  be 
excluded  from  the  study.  Humanity  is 
not  an  accident;  yet  more  than  any 
other  document  the  Scriptures  have 
contributed   to  the  richer  life,  to  the 
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happier  progress,  to  the  better  living  of 
the  race.  The  incidents  of  which  it  is 
easy  to  make  so  much— the  intolerance, 
the  bigotries,  the  oppressions  of 
churches-7-are  not  the  expression  of  the 
religious  character,  but  of  their  want  of 
it.  They  belong  to  the  age,  not  the 
spirit  which  is  working  in  and  through 
the  society;  and  amid  the  forces  that 
have  been  contributed  by  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  life  of  humanity,  one  of  the 
greatest  is  a  point  touched,  but  not 
understood,  by  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith.  Has  he  asked  himself  what  the 
meaning  of  moral  law  as  the  highest 
voice  of  God  in  religion  is?  Nothing 
has  contributed  more  to  the  growth  of 
humanity  than  the  moralizing  of  reli- 
gion; and  that  was  a  work  which  the 
moral  law  of  the  Old  Testament  first 
began,  and  which  the  law  of  Christ 
came  in  later  to  carry  on  to  completion. 
It  is  time  we  had  done  with  the  nig- 
gling criticism  that  cannot  see  the 
wood  for  the  trees,  and  that  we  looked 
broadly  yet  keenly  at  the  forces  that 
most  make  for  the  amelioration  of 
man;  and  recognize  that  these  stand  re- 
lated to  the  very  books  which  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith  as  "a  bystander"  so 
caustically  criticises  in  detail,  yet  fails 
to  see  in  their  concrete  and  corporate 
being  and  work. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  DREAM-EMPIRE  OF  THE  BALKANS. 

The  loyalty  of  the  European  Turks  to 
the  ruler  of  the  fragment  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  still  left  to  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire is  strained  as  it  has  never  been 
before.  The  Ethnike  Hetairia's  bands 
are  calling  "the  children"  to  arms  in 
Macedonia.  Bulgaria  is  said  to  be 
uniting  with  Servia  and  Montenegro— 
whose  princes  are  already  members  of 
the  Panslavist  League— in  a  minor 
Triple  Alliance.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
visions  of  a  new  empire  of  the  Balkans 
are  again  floating  through  the  minds  of 
politicians  with  imagination  and  an 
inclination  towards  "long  views"? 
Surely,  one  hears  it  said,  the  year  1900 


will  see  set  up  that  Balkan  Confedera- 
tion concerning  which  so  much  has 
been  written?  A  century  later,  with 
the  beginning  of  the  second  thousand 
years  of  the  Christian  era,  may  not  the 
Dream-Empire  of  the  Balkans  itself  be 
ushered  in  in  "the  garden  of  the  world 
made  desolate"  by  four  centuries  of 
Ottoman  oppression?  Certainly  the 
imperial  idea  is  not  dead  in  the  Penin- 
sula. Every  evening,  under  the 
shadow  of  an  old  willow  in  Constanti- 
nople, a  lamp  is  lit  over  the  uncut  stone 
which  marks  the  tomb  of  the  heroic 
Constantine,  the  last  emperor  of  the 
Greeks.  To  the  Serbs  the  name  of 
their  Czar  Dushan,  who,  exactly  five 
hundred  years  before  our  queen  came 
to  the  throne,  subjugated  Macedonia 
ana  Albania,  is  as  familiar  as  that  of 
the  Bruce  to  the  Scots  peasant.  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  in  calling  his 
infant  boy  Boris  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
influence  still  exerted  over  his  people 
by  the  traditions  of  the  ninth  century, 
in  which  the  "Emperor  of  the  Bulga- 
rians and  despot  of  the  Greeks"  occu- 
pied the  suburbs  of  Constantinople 
and  reigned  over  the  whole  country. 
Turning  to  tiny  Montenegro,  need  one 
do  more  than  mention  the  name  of 
Prince  Nicholas's  drama,  "The  Em- 
press of  the  Balkans"?  As  to  the 
Roumanians,  who  that  is  acquainted 
with  the  speeches  and  articles  of  the 
politicians  and  journalists  of  Bucharest 
will  deny  that  the  Emperor  Trajan  Is 
a  name  to  conjure  with? 

"This  federation  of  free  States,  des- 
tined to  fill  the  gap  that  will  be  caused 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire," wrote  Lamartine  sixty  years  ago. 
The  Turks  might  never  have  gained 
their  footing  in  Europe  had  Serbs,  Bul- 
garians, and  Greeks  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Can  they 
be  trusted  to  act  together  when  their 
next  great  chance  comes?  The  realiza- 
tion of  the  Dream-Empire  depends  less 
upon  the  disposition  of  Russia  and 
Austria  than  upon  the  temper  and 
strength  of  the  emancipated  peoples 
themselves.  With  regard  to  Greece, 
the  world  has  had  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  late  of  judging  not  only  the 
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national  character  but  the  military, 
naval,  and  economic  resources  of  the 
State.  Servia,  the  only  Belkan  prin- 
cipality without  a  seaport,  is  smaller 
even  than  Greece  (area,  five  thousand 
square  miles  less  than  that  of  Scot- 
land), but  lords  it  in  point  of  area  over 
the  Serb  Montenegro,  which  is  but  half 
the  size  of  Wales.  In  spite  of  heavy 
taxes  Servia  is  in  straits  for  money. 
Although  possessing,  like  the  brave 
highlanders  of  the  Black  Mountain,  a 
native  ruler,  the  country  has  found  its 
monarchy  burdensome  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Great  politicians  and  news- 
paper readers,  the  fidgety  Servians  fail 
to  impress  their  visitors  as  favorably 
as  the  Bulgarians.  As  to  the  Servian 
army,  it  has  hardly  lived  down  the 
memory  of  its  humiliating  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Prince  Alexander.  Bulgaria 
(area,  that  of  Scotland  and  Wales), 
which  shares  with  Roumania  and  what 
remains  of  Turkey  in  Europe  the  Black 
Sea  front,  has  always  had  friends  in 
this  country,  and  its  affairs  are  well 
known.  It  is  much  less  given  to  show 
than  its  northern  neighbor;  the  prog- 
ress which  its  young  men  from  Robert 
College  have  achieved  is  real.  In  re- 
gard to  the  language,  a  Bulgarian  and 
a  Servian  understand  each  other,  and 
an  educated  Soflote  can  read  Tolstoi  in 
the  original  without  learning  Russian. 
The  largest  and  the  least  mountainous 
of  the  Balkan  States  is  Roumania,  be- 
tween which  and  Bulgaria  flows  the 
Danube.  Alone  among  the  peoples  of 
the  most  easterly  of  the  Mediterranean 
peninsulas,  two  out  of  three  of  which 
are  Latin,  it  uses  a  Latin  dialect;  and 
unlike  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  which  are 
peasant  States,  it  is  blessed  with  an 
aristocracy.  In  point  of  fact,  absentee- 
ism—along with  the  Jewish  question- 
is  one  of  the  government's  greatest 
difficulties.  Agriculturally,  Roumania* 
might  be  one  of  the  richest  countries  In 
Europe;  M.  de  Laveleye's  Judgment— 
"the  Roumain  is  brilliant,  intelligent, 
less  given  to  work  than  to  spend,  with- 
out foresight,  always  ready  to  run  Into 
debt  to  gratify  the  whim  of  the  mo- 
ment"—points  to  the  source  of  weak- 
ness.   As  to  the  Roumanian  army,  its 


deeds  at  Plevna  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
declaration  that  it  is  not  inferior  to  our 
own  furnish  a  sufficient  indication  of 
its  merits. 

With  regard  to  unappropriated  Tur- 
key, it  comprises  Albania  (or  rather 
three  Albanias,  the  Orthodox,  the 
Catholic,  and  the  Mussulman,  which 
add  yet  another  language  to  the  Balkan 
Babel),  Macedonia,  and  the  Adrlanople 
district,  and  is  probably  the  finest  terri- 
tory from  the  point  of  view  of  scenery 
and  of  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth 
(still  undeveloped,  of  course)  which  the 
Moslems  have  possessed  in  Europe. 
The  idea  of  the  Confederationists  has 
been  to  create  more  autonomous  States 
(one  of  them  conceivably  Turkish),  pre- 
viously perhaps,  cutting  off  certain 
slices  of  country  for  the  benefit  of 
Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece.  But  if 
"rectification  of  frontiers"  once  began, 
where  would  it  stop?  And  how  could 
a  territory  like  Macedonia,  containing 
such  a  mixed  population,  form  itself 
into  a  principality?  At  present  the 
rayahs  of  that  part  of  Turkey  yet  to  be 
liberated  are  a  prey  to  brigands,  beys, 
and  Greek  ecclesiastics,  the  two  latter 
working  hand  in  hand.  As  to  those 
whom  Carlyle  called  "the  peaceful 
Mongol  inhabitants"  their  lot  is  such 
compared  with  that  of  their  fellow- 
Mahommedan8  in  Greece,  Bulgaria, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  North  (in  Bosnia 
and  the  Herzegovina,  which  were  in  a 
pitiable  state  eighteen  years  since,  a 
paternal  government  even  keeps  the 
number  of  lawyers  down  to  sixteen!) 
that  many  of  them  are  now  probably 
inclined  to  view  the  southern  extension 
of  the  Christian  States  with  resigna- 
tion. To  effect  a  modus  Vivendi  with  the 
local  Turks  may  prove  less  difficult 
than  to  reconcile  Greek,  Bulgarian  and 
Servian  territorial  claims,  and  Russian 
and  Austrian  interests.  Concerning 
Constantinople,  is  its  acquisition  by 
Greece,  Bulgaria,  or  Servia  really  re- 
garded as  a  serious  question  in  Athens, 
Sofia,  or  Belgrade?  Is  it  not  to  the 
JGgean,  rather  than  to  the  Bosphorus, 
that  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  and  Greece 
as  well,  despite  "the  great  Hellenic 
idea,"  direct  their  eyes?   However  this 
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may  be,  why  should  Russia—with  her 
new  "Secret  Treaty"  too— consent  to 
forego  her  claims?  If  the  Russian 
claims  did  not  exist,  would  Europe  re- 
frain from  insisting  on  making  Con- 
stantinople a  free  and  neutral  port 
under  a  Senate?  With  regard  to 
Austria  and  Salonica,  no  one  seems  to 
have  considered  the  matter  in  the  light 
of  its  probably  coming  up  for  settle- 
ment at  a  time  when  the  firm  hand  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  will  be  no 
longer  guiding  the  destinies  of  the  dual 
fcingdom,  when  Magyar  protests 
against  further  additions  being  made 
to  the  Slav  population  of  the  empire 
may  have  weight,  and  when  it  might 
be  thought  a  wise  defensive  measure  to 
form  a  strong  and  friendly  Servia  by 
helping  her  down  to  the  sea,  as  well  as 
by  handing  over  to  her  those  Orthodox 
portions  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzego- 
vina, the  peoples  of  which  now  draw 
their  inspiration  from  Belgrade  and 
Cettinje.  On  this  last  point  Mr.  Thom- 
son, in  his  fresh  and  interesting  book 
on  "The  Outgoing  Turk"  (Heinemann), 
quotes  appositely  Gibbon's  remark  on 
the  Emperor  Aurellan's  abandonment 
of  Dacia:  "His  manly  Judgment  con- 
vinced him  of  the  solid  advantages, 
and  taught  him  to  despise  the  seeming 
disgrace  of  thus  contracting  the 
frontiers  of  the  monarchy."  Should 
the  Austrians  (and  the  Jews,  who  are 
in  great  strength  in  Salonica!)  not  press 
their  claims,  there  is  no  saying  to 
whom  the  city  will  fall.  The  Bulga- 
rians (whose  pretensions  in  Macedonia 
were  of  course  fully  acknowledged  in 
the  abrogated  Treaty  of  San  Stefano) 
may  prove  to  have  the  strongest  back- 
ing. 

But  it  is  a  far  cry  from  this  squab- 
bling over  the  division  of  a  territory 
which  is  so  far  from  being  available  for 
distribution  that  at  the  moment  it  is 
being  held  down  by  the  full  strength 
of  the  Turkish  army,  to  the  coming  into 
being  of  the  Dream-Empire  of  the 
Balkans.  And  how  many  thorny  ques- 
tions have  been  calmly  ignored  in  this 
article!  Not  a  word  upon  the  religious 
question,  upon  the  bitter  feelings  enter- 
tained against  Greece  on  account  of  the 


way  in  which  the  Phanar  has  Joined 
hands  with  the  sultans  In  oppressing 
the  peoples  and  Churches  of  the  penin- 
sula which  employed  other  languages 
than  Greek.  No  doubt,  too,  we  have 
failed  to  give  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
way  in  which  different  races  and 
creeds  are  inextricably  mingled  in 
Macedonia  and  elsewhere.  We  may 
also  have  insufficiently  emphasized  the 
attractions  which  Constantinople  pos- 
sesses for  Russia,  the  reality  of  her  in- 
terests there,  and  the  extent  of  the  in- 
fluence which,  taught  by  experience, 
she  is  likely  to  exert,  first,  over  Bul- 
garia (now  that  Stambouloff  is  gone), 
and,  second,  through  Servia  and  Monte- 
negro. Moreover,  no  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  unexpected,  which 
is  always  happening  in  the  Balkans. 
And  leave  can  hardly  be  taken  of  the 
Dream-Empire  without  a  word  about 
its  emperor.  Who  should  he  be?  The 
Servian  princely  stock  is  hardly  likely 
to  produce  the  man;  Montenegro  is  only 
a  Duchy  in  the  Confederation;  it  is  im- 
probable that  Bulgaria  would  accept 
the  rule  of  the  Greek  royal  house,  or 
that  Greece  would  approve  of  a  Bulga- 
rian czar.  Roumania  is  left.  The 
Italians  and  the  Germans  found  their 
emperor  in  their  "farthest  north." 
Would  the  peoples  of  the  Balkans,  if 
the  Federation  were  ever  constituted, 
do  the  same? 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
41  THOSE  WHO    LOVE  ALLAH!" 

Junes  Effendi,  a  divisional  com- 
mander, it  seems,  in  the  Turkish  army 
on  the  Thessalian  frontier,  was  not 
known  to  fame  until  the  beginning  of 
this  war.  It  has  fallen  to  him,  how- 
ever, to  crystallize  into  a  few  words, 
shouted  aloud  above  the  din  of  battle, 
the  great  fact  which  once  again  con- 
fronts Christian  Europe— the  existence 
in  unimpaired  strength  and  spirit  of 
the  Turkish  fighting  man. 

The  Incident  which  led  Junes  Effendi 
to  make  his  little  speech  to  the  men  of 
his  division  is  contained    in    the    ac- 
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counts  of  the  fighting  in  the  Malouna 
Pass  telegraphed  to  London  by  the  cor- 
respondents of  neuter' s  Agency  and  of 
the  Daily  Mail,  Here  it  is,  as  given  in 
the  Daily  Mail:"— 

"For  thirty-six  hours  the  Turks 
fought,  without  sleep,  food,  or  drink. 
Soldiers  could  not  be  more  severely 
tested.  And  yet  they  responded  cheer- 
fully to  every  call  of  their  officers. 
Towards  evening  two  battalions  of 
Junes  Effendi's  division,  dusty,  faint- 
ing, and  battle-worn,  were  ordered  to 
charge  the  Greeks  with  the  bayonet. 
Junes  Effendi  knew  his  men.  He 
stepped  forward  and  shouted  to  them, 
'Those  who  love  Allah  will  advance 
against  the  infidel!'  With  irresistible 
enthusiasm  the  men  dashed  forward. 
They  swept  down  the  hill  in  order. 
Even  the  mule-drivers  and  the  men  of 
the  baggage-train  joined  them  in  a 
wild  frenzy  of  patriotism"— and  car- 
ried the  position  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet. 

Just  twenty  years  ago  the  writer  of 
this  article,  then  also  a  war  corre- 
spondent, was  standing  at  the  edge  of 
a  Bulgarian  hillside  watching  the 
varying  fortunes  of  a  desperate  battle 
—the  last  which  was  fought  by  Me- 
hemet  Ali's  army  in  the  attempt  to  re- 
lieve Plevna— and  he  wrote  of  what  he 
saw  as  follows:— 

"From  a  spur  of  the  ridge  we  had  a 
complete  view  of  the  battle-field.  The 
bare  hill  opposite,  held  by  the  Rus- 
sians, lay  immediately  before  us,  and 
we  could  see  their  gunners  blazing 
away  from  six  earthworks.  Suddenly 
there  is  a  movement  in  the  hollow  be- 
hind our  central  battery;  the  two  col- 
umns massed  there,  who  have  been  so 
patient  under  the  ricochet  fire  of  the 
Russians,  advance  steadily.  As  tney 
reach  the  top  of  the  slope  the  bugle 
sounds,  the  columns  open  out  and  the 
whole  line  with  a  fierce  shout  of  'Al- 
lah! Allah!'  disappears  over  the  brow. 
We  ride  forward  to  watch.  A  tremen- 
dous salvo  of  artillery  greets  the  ad- 
vancing Turks;  the  side  of  the  slope  is 
shattered  and  torn  by  bursting  shells, 
and  we  see  scores  of  gallant  men  roll- 
ing down  dead  or  wounded.    Down  go 


the  Turks,  through  the  ruined  village, 
up  the  Russian  slope.  A  terrific  infan- 
try fire  opens  upon  them.  It  is  clearly 
impossible  for  them  to  advance  up  to 
the  earthworks;  but,  clinging  to  the  hill 
in  two  steadfast  lines,  they  hold  their 
ground.  And  when  night  fell  they 
were  still  on  the  hillside.  We  could 
see  the  flashes  of  their  rifles  on  the 
now  dark  background,  making  a  belt 
of  fire  along  the  slope.  An  aide-de- 
camp is  sent  to  fetch  them  back.  'We 
are  all  right,'  said  the  officer  in  com- 
mand. *We  can  hold  on  here  all  night.' 
A  more  peremptory  summons  was 
sent,  and  at  last  they  came  back.  'I 
have  never  seen  such  devoted  brav- 
ery,' said  Valentine  Baker  to  the 
writer;  'anything  could  be  done  with 
such  troops  if  those  who  handle  them 
knew  how  to  do  it.'  The  battle  of 
Cherkovna  was  a  defeat  for  the  Turk; 
but  it  afforded  ample  proof  of  the  un- 
daunted valor  of  the  Turkish  private 
soldier." 

That  was  in  1877,  when  for  so  many 
months  the  Turks  withstood  the  whole 
power  of  Russia  and  Roumania.  No 
one  who  was  present  with  the  Turkish 
armies  during  that  stupendous  cam- 
paign can  ever  lose  the  impression 
there  formed  that  the  Turkish  soldier 
—Nizam,  Redif,  or  Mustafuz— i6  a 
fighting  man  of  the  first  order.  Those 
who  thus  knew  him  smiled,  therefore, 
when,  not  long  ago,  the  Turkish  army 
on  the  frontier  of  Thessaly  was  de- 
scribed as  being  "ragged,  badly  shod, 
and  ill  fed."  Ragged?  But  beneath 
the  rags  are  healthy  bodies  and  limbs, 
untouched  by  disease,  hardened  by 
strict  and  austere  abstemiousness, 
strengthened  by  a  lifetime  passed  in 
the  open  air.  Badly  shod?  What  of 
that  if  with  feet  wrapped  in  strips  of 
linen,  and  shod  with  rough  sandals,  the 
man  can  march  thirty  miles  a  day 
without  getting  footsore?  Ill  fed? 
But  can  a  man  be  said  to  be  ill  fed 
when  he  has  what  he  wants,  what  he 
is  accustomed  to— a  handful  of  rice  or 
beans,  and  a  bit  of  bread,  with  a  scrap 
of  meat  added,  if  possible?  On  such 
fare,  with  water  for  his  drink,  the 
Turkish  soldier  will  march  and  fight 
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for  months  together,  content  with  his 
rags  and  his  rations,  and  not  clamor* 
ing  for  pay.  Was  not  Valentine  Baker 
right  in  saying  that  such  men,  well  led, 
would  do  anything?  That  was  the 
great  want  in  the  Turkish  army  of 
1877— leaders.  With  the  exception  of 
Osman  of  Plevna  there  was  hardly  a 
single  general  on  the  Turkish  side 
worthy  to  command  such  magnificent 
material.  This  cry  for  leaders  for  the 
Turks  was  echoed,  years  after,  by  Mr. 
S.  Lane-Poole  when  he  wrote:  "There 
are  some  who  believe  in  a  great  Mo- 
hammedan revival  with  the  Sultan 
Khalif  at  the  head— a  second  epoch  of 
Saracen  prowess  and  a  return  to  the 
good  days  when  Turks  were  simple, 
sober,  honest;  men  who  fought  like 
lions.  There  is  plenty  of  such  stuff  in 
the  people  still;  but  where  are  their 
leaders?"  The  question  finds  more 
ready  answer  now  than  it  did  twenty 
years  ago.  There  are  leaders  for  tue 
Turks  now,  thanks  to  the  creator  of 
the  modern  Turkish  army,  His  Im* 
perial  Majesty  the  German  emperor, 
who  has  done  more  for  the  "Moham- 
medan revival"  than  any  other  man. 
Captain  Lebrun  Renaud  of  the  French 
army,  who  has  made  the  military 
power  of  Turkey  a  study,  says  of  it: 
"Every  day  the  Ottoman  army  is  mak- 
ing serious  progress;  it  is  recruited 
with  regularity;  it  is  well  armed;  its 
manoeuvres  are  based  upon  correct 
rules;  new  railways  enable  its 
rapid  mobilization;  it  is  in  a 
condition  to  meet  eventualities  from 
without." 

"Eventualities  from  without"— In 
plain  English,  the  possible  partition  of 
the  Turkish  Empire.  None  know  bet- 
ter than  the  German  officers  who  have 
assisted  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
Turkish  army  since  1880— Koehler  and 
Kamphoevener,  Von  Hobe,  Ristow, 
Schilgen,  and  Von  de  Goetz— how 
splendid  is  the  fighting  material  which 
is  the  mainstay  of  the  Turkish  Empire; 
those  ragged  Nizams  and  Redifs  who 
go  into  battle  mocking  at  death,  curs- 
ing the  Giaour,  and  breathing  the  name 
of  God.  "Those  who  love  Allah  will 
advance  to  the  attack  of  the  infidel! ' 


Junes  Effendi  knew  how  to  let  slip  his 
dogs  of  war. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  to 
judge  from  the  reports  of  the  corre- 
spondents with  the  Turkish  army,  the 
Turkish  army  in  the  field  is  behaving 
itself  properly  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory. We  have  not  heard  of  any  mur- 
dering of  the  wounded  or  mutilation  of 
the  dead.  Is  it  the  influence  of  the 
German  instructors  of  the  Turks  that 
has  eradicated  the  strong  propensity  to 
commit  these  barbarities?  I  think  not. 
The  propensity  is  there,  must  be  there, 
still.  Tue  slaying  of  an  enemy, 
wounded  or  not,  and  especially  of  a 
Christian  enemy,  is  a  pleasure  to  an 
Oriental;  the  mutilation  of  his  body  is 
no  atrocity.  Originally  the  heads  of 
the  slain  were  cut  off  by  the  victors  for 
the  convenience  of  counting.  The 
modern  Osmanli  has  simply  inherited 
the  habit  from  his  ancestors.  It  is  per- 
fectly natural  to  him  to  cut  off  the 
head  of  a  dead  enemy.  Strange,  there- 
fore, does  it  seem  to  us  who  saw  the 
hideous  deeds  of  1877  to  read  in  the 
papers  of  to-day  that  the  Turks  after 
their  victories  in  the  Malouna  Pass 
"treated  the  Greek  dead  with  rever- 
ence, and  laid  them  in  the  shade."  We 
can  hardly  believe  our  eyes  as  we  read 
it. 

Here  by  way  of  contrast  is  an  ex- 
tract, from  a  stained  and  battered  note- 
book of  1877,  under  the  date  "Kara- 
hassan,  September:"— 

"During  the  assault  on  the  village  of 
Karahassan  Nedjib  Pasha,  who  com- 
manded the  main  attack,  was  standing 
beneath  a  tree.  His  victorious  battal- 
ions were  raging  through  the  streets, 
maddened  by  the  desperate  defence 
offered  by  the  Russians.  Suddenly  one 
of  the  soldiers  ran  out  of  the  ranks 
holding  aloft  the  head  of  a  Russian 
impaled  on  his  bayonet. 

"  'God  is  great, .  pasha!'  he  shouted, 
making  straight  for  Nedjib.  'Behold 
the  head  of  an  infidel!' 

"Then,  lowering  his  rifle,  he  drew  the 
head  off  against  his  foot  and  left  it 
there  on  the  ground  in  front  of  his 
commander  as  a  war  offering.  Nedjib, 
a  humane  and  enlightened  man,  turned 
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away  with  an  angry  exclamation  of 
disgust;  whereupon  the  soldier,  nowise 
abashed,  promptly  ran  his  bayonet 
through  the  head  again,  brandished  it 


on  high,  and  with  a  fierce  cry  of  'Al- 
lah! Allah!*  went  on  like  a  madman 
down  the  blazing  street." 

Wentworth  Huyshe. 


How  Russia  Amuses  Itself.— If  I 
were  asked  to  state  what  a  Russian 
schoolboy  does  with  his  spare  time 
after  working  hours  are  over,  I  should 
be  much  puzzled  what  to  say. 

Unfortunately  young  Russia  has  not 
the  faintest  glimmering  of  knowledge 
of  the  practice  or  even  of  the  existence 
of  such  things  as  football,  cricket,  fives, 
rackets,  golf,  athletic  sports,  hockey,  or 
any  other  of  the  numerous  pastimes 
which  play  so  important  a  part  in  the 
life  of  every  schoolboy  in  this  merry 
land  of  England.  Therefore  there  Is  no 
question,  for  him,  of  staying  behind  at 
the  school  premises  after  working 
hours,  in  order  to  take  part  in  any 
game.  He  goes  home;  that  much  Is  cer- 
tain; most  of  his  time  is  loafed  away— 
that,  too,  is  beyond  question.  He  may 
skate  a  little  perhaps,  in  the  winter,  if 
he  happens  to  live  near  a  skating 
ground,  but  he  will  not  go  far  for  it; 
and  in  the  summer,  which  is  holiday 
time  for  him  from  June  till  September, 
he  walks  up  and  down  the  village 
street,  clothed  in  white  calico  garments, 
or  plays  cup  and  ball  in  the  garden; 
fishes  a  little,  perhaps,  in  the  river  or 
pond  If  there  happen  to  be  one,  and 
lazies  his  time  away  without  exertion. 
Of  late  years  "lorteneece."  as  lawn- 
tennis  is  called  in  the  czar's  country, 
has  been  slightly  attempted;  but  it  is 
not  really  liked;  too  many  balls  are  lost, 
and  the  rules  of  the  game  have  never 
yet  been  thoroughly  grasped.  A  quar- 
tet of  men  will  occasionally  rig  up  their 
net  which  they  raise  to  about  the 
height  of  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  play  a 
species  of  battledore  and  shuttle-cock 
over  it  until  the  balls  disappear;  but  it 
is  scarcely  tennis.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  Russian  generally  rushes  at  the  ball 
and  misses  it;  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  he  strikes  the  object,  he  does  so 
with  so  much  energy  that  the  ball,  un- 
less stopped  by  the  adversary's  eye,  or 
his  partner's,  disappears  forever  into 
"the  blue."    Croquet  is  a  mild  favorite, 


too;  but  it  is  played  very  languidly  and 
unscientifically. 

Well  do  I  remember  a  scene  at  the 
custom-house  some  years— a  good  many 
years,  I  fear— ago!  I  was  a  schoolboy 
at  the  time,  and  had  arrived  from  En- 
gland in  order  to  spend  the  summer 
holidays  in  Russia.  Among  my 
impedimenta  was  a  box  of  croquet 
paraphernalia  which  I  had  been  com- 
missioned to  bring  out  for  an  English 
resident.  At  that  time  the  game  was 
as  yet  unknown  to  the  country,  and  the 
custom-house  authorities  on  opening 
the  box  retreated  in  horror  and  alarm 
when  they  beheld  its  awe-inspiring 
contents.  Instruments  of  assault, 
bombs,  mysterious  weapons  of  every 
kind  were  contained  in  that  awful  box 
—not  one  of  them  would  go  near  it! 
Amid  exclamations  of  warning  and 
horror  I  drew  forth  one  of  the  bombs 
and  placed  it  upon  the  ground;  then  a 
second;  to  the  accompaniment  of  cries 
of  terror  and  consternation  I  took  from 
the  case  a  terrible  weapon  (known  to 
croquet  players  as  a  mallet),  and  to  the 
inexpressible  alarm  of  all  present  I 
commenced  a  little  exhibition  game  of 
croquet  upon  the  floor  of  the  custom- 
house in  order  to  demonstrate  the  uses 
of  the  various  implements.  As  the 
hoops  could  not  well  be  utilized  on  the 
wooden  boards  these  innocent  articles 
were  gravely  suspected.  I  believe  the 
officials  took  them  to  be  boomerangs  of 
a  novel  and  peculiar  description,  and 
the  whole  box  was  consequently  de- 
tained for  further  and  fuller  investiga- 
tion. I  believe  they  sunk  it  In  deep 
water  and  sent  down  a  scientifically 
disposed  diver  to  inspect  it  in  safety. 
My  friends  got  their  croquet  set 
eventually,  but  the  balls  bore  marks 
of  careful  testing;  those  officials  had 
felt  sure  they  were  bombs,  and  had 
done  their  very  best  to  convict  them  of 
containing  dynamite.— P.  Wishaw  in 
Chambers's  Journal. 
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4  BEQUEST. 

If  I  should  leave  you  in  the  summer-time, 
Stay  not  where  ghostly  arms  the  willow 
waves, 
Where  church  bells  mark  the  hour  with 
mournful  chime, 
Where  flowers   are  fading  over   new- 
made  graves; 
But   go    where   human    effort   steadfast 

stands- 
Comfort  the  weak  hearts,  help  the  willing 
hands. 

Or  if  I  leave  you  in  the  winter-time, 

Stay  not  beside  the  ashes  of  the  fire; 
Go   forth    amidst   the   city's    want    and 

crime — 
Uphold  the  righteous  will,  the  high  de- 
sire. 
Let  morning  suns  on  deeds  of  duty  fall— 
These  be  your  tears  and  my  memorial. 
Argosy,  C.  E.  Meetkkrkk. 


Ah,  tell  him  I'm  seeking  still 
Our  fairy  hold  by  fairy  hill- 
Following  the  fairy  pipes  that  play 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Nora  Hoppbb. 


TO  THE  WOOD-ROBIN. 

The  wooing  air  is  jubilant  with  song, 

And  blossoms  swell 
As  leaps  thy  liquid  melody  along 

The  dusky  dell, 
Where  Silence,  late  supreme,  foregoes  her 
wonted  spell. 


Ah,  whence,  in  sylvan  solitudes  remote, 

Hast  learned  the  lore 
That  breeds  delight  in  every  echoing  note, 

The  woodlands  o'er; 
As  when,  through  slanting  sun,  descends 
the  quickening  shower? 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  SHEE. 
And  did  you  meet  them  riding  down 
A  mile  away  from  Galway  town? 
Wise  childish  eyes,  of  Irish  grey, 
You  must  have  seen  them,  too,  to-day. 

And  did  you  hear  wild  music  blow 
All  down  the  boreen,  long  and  low, 
The  tramp  of  ragweed-horses*  feet, 
And  Una's  laughter,  wild  and  sweet? 

Oh,  once  I  met  them  riding  down 
A  hillside  far  from  Galway  town; 
But  not  alone  I  walked  that  day 
To  hear  the  fairy  pipers  play. 

They  lighted  down,  the  kindly  Shee, 
They  builded  palace-walls  for  me; 
They  built  me  bower,  they  built  me  bawn, 
Ganconagh,  Banshee,  Leprechaun. 

They  builded  me  a  chamber  fair, 
Roofed  in  with  music,  walled  by  air, 
And  in  its  garden,  fair  to  sight, 
Green    wallflowers,    windflowers,    brown 
and  white. 

Bouchaleen  bree,  if  you  should  see 
One  riding  with  the  happy  Shee, 
One  with  blue  eyes  and  yellow  hair. 
Less  light  of  heart  than  many  there— 


Thy  hermitage  is  peopled  with  the  dreams 

That  gladden  sleep; 
Here  Fancy  dallies  with  delirious  themes 

Mid  shadows  deep, 
Till   eyes,    unused   to   tears,    with   wild 
emotions  weep. 


We  rise,  alas,  to  find  our  visions  fled! 

But  thine  remain. 
Night  weaves  of  golden  harmonies  the 
thread, 

And  fills  thy  brain 
With  joys  that  overflow  in  Love's  awaken- 
ing strain. 


Yet  thou,  from  mortal  influence  apart, 
Seek'st  naught  of  praise; 

The  empty  plaudits  of  the  emptier  heart 
Taint  not  thy  lays; 

Thy  Maker's    smile    alone    thy  tuneful 
bosom  sways. 


Teach  me,  thou  warbling  eremite,  to  sing 

Thy  rhapsody; 
Nor  borne  on  vain  ambition's  vaunting 
wing, 

But  led  of  thee. 
To  rise  from  earthly  dreams  to  hymn 
Eternity. 

John  B.  Tabb. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
SOME  CHANGES  IN  SOCIAL  LIFE  DURING 
THE  QUEEN'S  REIGN. 

I  do  not  contemplate  touching  on  the 
scientific  progress,  the  literary  achieve- 
ments, or  other  higher  matters  of  the 
Victorian  epoch,  but  the  recollections 
of  one  who  saw  the  Coronation  proces- 
sion from  Lord  Carrington's  house  in 
Whitehall,  which  exists  no  more,  and 
who,  when  six  years  old,  ran  a  race 
with  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington 
from  Walmer  Church  to  the  castle, 
may  afford  amusement  to  those  of  a 
younger  generation,  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  noting  the  changes  that  have 
crept  almost  imperceptibly  into  our 
social  life. 

On  one  occasion,  when  present  with  a 
contemporary  at  a  pretty  little  play  at 
the  Princess's  Theatre,  called  "Sweet- 
hearts," I  remarked  to  my  friend  on  the 
ou  oof-date  costume  of  the  hero,  and 
wondered  why  he  was  so  dressed. 
"Cast  your  mind  back,"  he  said,  "only 
to  1850,  or  thereabouts,  and  you  will 
find  that  was  the  way  you  and  I  used 
to  dress  at  that  time."  And  it  was 
true.  A  pair  of  dove-colored  trousers 
with  two  fluted  stripes  down  the  sides, 
and  buttoned  under  the  foot  with  broad 
straps  of  the  same  material;  the  boots, 
of  course,  were  Wellingtons,  which 
were  sine  qua  non  with  a  man  of 
fashion  in  those  days;  a  coat  so  high  in 
the  collar  that  the  back  of  the  hat 
rested  on  it.  Indeed,  every  hat  had  a 
crescent  of  cloth  on  the  back  of  the 
brim  to  prevent  the  rubbing  of  the 
beaver,  or  Imitation  beaver,  of  which 
the  hat  was  made,  for  silk  hats  were 
not  then  invented.  The  scarf,  never 
folded  less  than  twice  round  the  neck, 
like  a  waterfall,  bulged  out  from  a 
double-breasted  waistcoat,  cut  very 
low,  and  was  ornamented  with  two 
pins  joined  with  a  gold  chain.  In  the 
evening  we  wore  a  blue  coat  with  tight 
sleeves  and  brass  buttons,  and  a  waist- 
coat of  flowered  or  brocaded  silk. 
Black  trousers,  fastened  by  straps 
under  patent  leather  pumps,  had  just 
then  achieved  a  final  victory  over  light 
colored  kerseymeres  or  nankin  panta- 
loons.   As  lately  as  1862  Lord  Derby 


insisted  upon  his  sons  dining  with  him 
in  pantaloons  and  black  silk  stockings. 
A  folding  chapeau  bras,  for  opera  hats 
had  not  been  invented,  was  always  car- 
ried under  the  arm,  for  nobody  but  an 
apothecary  or  a  solicitor  would  have 
dreamt  of  leaving  his  hat  in  the  hall 
of  the  house  where  he  was  calling  or 
dining. 

White  gloves  were  always  worn  by 
men  at  a  party,  but  those  who  dined 
of  course  took  them  off,  and  Dicky 
Doyle  used  to  say  that  it  endowed  them 
witii  a  conscious  superiority,  which 
prevented  the  desired  amalgamation 
between  those  who  had  dined  and 
those  who  had  come  in  in  the  evening 
to  form  a  tall  to  a  dinner.  Men  wore 
their  hair  much  longer  in  those  days 
than  now,  falling  over  their  collars,  and 
their  whiskers  drooped,  or  were 
bostrakized,  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  wearer.  But  no  man,  unless  an 
officer  in  H.M.  cavalry,  ever  ventured 
in  pre-Crimean  days  to  wear  a  beard 
or  moustache.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
was  the  first  man  of  any  note  who 
wore  a  beard;  and  Lady  Morley  used 
to  say  the  advantage  of  it  was  that  you 
could  tell  all  the  courses  he  had  eaten 
at  dinner  in  consequence. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
ever-changing  fashions  of  female  at- 
tire, which  in  the  queen's  reign  have 
varied  from  the  poke  bonnet  and  the 
spoon  bonnet,  the  white  cotton  stock- 
ings and  the  sandalled  shoes,  through* 
the  cage  period  to  the  pretty  fashions 
of  the  present  day.  A  vision  arises  be- 
fore me  of  what  we  considered  the  se- 
ductive beauty  of  ringlets,  the  side* 
combs  and  plaits,  then  the  hair  parted! 
in  the  middle  and  plastered  tightly  over 
the  forehead  and  ears,  then  the  hateful 
chignons,  then  the  hair  torn  rudely 
from  the  forehead,  then  the  fringes  "by 
hot  irons  falsely  curled  or  plaited  very 
tight  at  night." 

In  the  early  days  of  her  Majesty's 
reign  peers  drove  down  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  full  dress,  with  their  orders 
and  ribbons,  and  bishops  wore  episco- 
pal wigs;  Bishop  Blomfleld,  who  died 
in  1857.  being  the  last  to  do  so.  Lord 
Strafford  recollected  seeing  his  uncle. 
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tue  famous  George  Byng,  M.P.  for 
Middlesex,  going  down  to  the  House 
of  Commons  dressed  in  tights  and  black 
silk  stockings;  and  Disraeli  tells  us  how 
Lord  George  Bentinck  on  one  occasion 
attended  in  boots  and  breeches,  his  red 
coat  partially  hidden  under  what  was 
called  a  surtout.  Hessian  boots  were 
common;  the  last  man  to  wear  them 
was  Mr.  Stephenson,  a  commissioner  of 
Excise,  well  known  in  London  society, 
who  wore  them  to  the  day  of  his  death 
in  1858.  It  was  not  till  1867  that  mem- 
bers came  down,  to  the  horror  of  Mr. 
Speaker  Denison,  in  pot  hats  and  shoot- 
ing coats.  And  now,  in  1897,  Cabinet 
ministers  ride  to  their  parliamentary 
duties  on  bicycles  in  anything  but  full 
dress.  In  a  charming  sporting  book 
published  in  1837  I  And  all  the  sports- 
men dressed  in  blue  or  brown  frock 
coats  and  high  hats. 

As  all  the  pictures  of  the  coronation 
show,  the  Life  Guards  wore  bearskins 
on  their  heads,  till  these  were  super- 
seded by  the  Roman  helmet  with  red 
horsehair  tails  over  their  necks.  At  a 
dinner  party  once  an  argument  arose 
4is  to  whether  the  Blues  did  or  did  not 
wear  pigtails  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 
One  elderly  gentleman  said  they  did, 
and  quoted  himself  as  a  good  authority, 
because  as  an  Eton  boy  he  had  seen 
that  famous  regiment  reviewed  at 
Windsor  by  the  king  on  their  departure 
for  Dover.  Another  of  tne  guests  said 
he  ought  to  know,  because  he  was  a 
midshipman  on  board  the  transport 
which  conveyed  them  across  the  Chan- 
nel, and  he  was  positive  thac  they  did 
not  wear  them.  The  argument  grew  so 
warm  that  the  host  wisely  turned  the 
conversation;  but,  being  interested  in 
the  question,  he  went  the  following  day 
to  an  old  friend  of  his  who  had  served 
in  the  Blues  at  Waterloo,  and  told  him 
of  the  dispute  that  had  arisen  the  pre- 
vious evening  at  his  table.  "Both  yaur 
friends  were  right,"  he  said.  "We 
were  reviewed  at  Windsor  by  the  king 
on  our  departure  with  our  pigtails  on, 
and  at  Dover  we  had  them  cut  off  be- 
fore our  embarkation." 

The    Foot    Guards    wore    swallow- 
tailed  red    coats    with    white  facings, 


white  pipe-clayed  cross-belts,  large 
white  woollen  epaulettes,  and  in  sum- 
mer white  duck  trousers.  A  black  boy 
in  scarlet  pantaloons  with  a  gold  kick- 
ing strap,  playing  the  cymbals,  accom- 
panied the  Guards'  bands.  They  were 
of  course  armed  with  the  old  musket 
called  "Brown  Bess,"  and  were  cleanly 
shaved.  Then  the  tunic  was  adopted 
as  the  Infantry  uniform.  The  Metro- 
politan police,  with  their  tall  hats  and 
swallow-tail  coats,  had  been  organized 
before  the  queen's  accession,  but  it  was 
for  many  years  after  the  old  watchmen, 
with  their  rattles  and  drab  great-coats, 
existed  in  provincial  towns,  and  made 
night  hideous  by  screaming  out  the 
hour  and  the  state  of  the  weather. 
Parish  beadles,  as  depicted  in  "Oliver 
Twist,"  still  flourished  in  their  large 
cocked  hats,  their  gold  embroidered 
coats,  and  plush  breeches. 

Orders,  decorations,  and  medals  were 
very  few.  The  Peninsular  medal  was 
issued  in  the  year  1840,  and  then  only 
to  officers,  thirty-five  years  after  the 
campaign  had  closed.  When  medals 
were  first  issued  to  private  soldiers,  it 
was  denounced  in  the  House  of  Lords 
as  a  prostitution  of  public  honors. 
Queen  Victoria  has  in  her  reign  en- 
larged or  instituted  no  less  than  four- 
teen orders.  Of  course  the  old  orders 
of  the  Garter,  the  Thistle,  and  the  St. 
Patrick  have  existed  from  early  times. 
The  former  was  beloved  by  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, because,  he  said,  "there  was  no 
damned  merit  connected  with  it"  The 
Order  of  the  Bath  has  been  changed 
from  one  grade  to  three,  and  the  Stat- 
utes were  extended,  and  Volunteers  are 
now  eligible  for  the  honor.  The  Order 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  origi- 
nally a  Maltese  Order,  has  been  en- 
larged during  the  present  reign. 

1.  The  Victoria  Cross, 

2.  The  Star  of  India, 

3.  The  Victoria  and  Albert 

4.  The  Empire  of  India, 

5.  The  Albert  Medal, 

6.  The  Nurses'  Medal. 

7.  The  Distinguished  Service  Order. 

8.  The  Jubilee  Medal, 

9.  The  Victorian  Order, 

are  all  the    creations    of    this    reign. 
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Decorations  and  stars  and  medals  have 
become  very  common,  and  the  value 
set  on  them  has  naturally  decreased. 
There  are  now  twenty-seven  medals. 
There  is  one  for  every  campaign.  Our 
commander-in-chief  is  a  Knight  of  St. 
Patrick,  a  G.  C.  B.,  a  G.  0.  M.  G.,  has  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  the  Medjidleh,  the 
Turkish  medal,  the  Osmanlleh,  the 
bronze  Star  of  Egypt,  and  seven 
medals,  and,  according  to  the  present 
fashion,  wears  them  at  official  parties. 
On  such  occasions  I  do  not  remember 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  wearing  any 
order  but  that  of  the  Garter  or  the 
Golden  Fleece. 

The  late  Lord  Clanwilliam  was  one 
day  struck  by  seeing  a  civilian  deco- 
rated with  a  ribbon  and  star,  and 
asked  who  he  was.  No  one  could  tell 
him,  until  at  last  he  ascertained  the 
wearer  was  our  ambassador  at  Paris. 
•Then,"  said  Lord  Clanwilliam,  'if  all 
a  man  gains  in  diplomacy  is  that  no- 
body should  know  him  on  his  return,  I 
shall  resign  my  diplomatic  career"— 
and  he  did. 

Before  the  queen  came  to  the  throne 
macaronis  and  bucks  had  vanished, 
and  dapper  men  had  made  way  for 
dandies. 

Dandies,  to  make  a  greater  show, 
Wore  coats  stuffed   out  with  pads  and 

puffing. 
But  is  not  this  quite  a  propos? 
For  what's  a  goose  without  its  stuffing? 

Grantley  Berkeley  till  his  death 
boasted  of  his  pugilism,  and  in  the 
fifties  he  delighted  in  wearing  two  or 
three  different  colored  satin  waistcoats 
and  three  or  four  gaudy  silk  neckcloths 
round  his  throat.  And  as  late  as  1842, 
Lord  Malmesbury  tells  us,  Mr.  Everett 
wore  a  green  coat  at  a  dinner  party  at 
Lord  Stanley's.  At  this  time  Lord 
Cantalupe,  Count  D'Orsay,  Lord  Adol- 
phus  Fitzclarence,  and  Sir  George 
Wombwell  were  essentially  dandies 
and  arbitrators  of  dress  and  fashion; 
Charles  Greville  and  Frederick  Byng, 
who  was  always  called  the  "Poodle," 
were  the  police  and  the  terror  of  the 
young  men  and  the  fashionable  clubs. 
Now  the  reign  of  the  dandles  has  sue- 
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cumbed  to  the  aggressive  inroads  of 
swells  and  mashers.  But,  ah!  those 
dear  dandles  of  my  boyhood,  with  their 
triple  waistcoats,  their  tightened 
waists,  their  many-folded  neckcloths, 
and  their  wristbands  turned  back  over 
their  coat  sleeves— all  have  departed; 
the  most  beautiful,  genial,  and  witty  of 
them  all,  Alfred  Montgomery,  who  was 
in  the  queen's  household  at  the  time  of 
her  accession,  passed  away  only  the 
other  day.  How  fresh  seems  to  me  the 
memory  of  his  kindness,  from  the  time 
when  I  first  saw  him  as  secretary  to 
Lord  Wellesley  at  Kingston  House, 
seated  at  breakfast  at  11  o'clock  in  a 
brocaded  dressing-gown  and  slippers 
of  marvellous  work  and  design,  to  the 
last  days  of  his  life!  How  often  he  and 
Lord  Adolphus  Fitzclarence  took  me  to 
the  play  and  gave  me  oyster  suppers 
after  It!  How  often  he  drove  me 
through  the  park  in  his  cabriolet  with 
Its  high-stepping  horse,  the  tiny  tiger 
hanging  on  by  his  arms  behind!  All 
are  gone  now,  and  it  does  not  do  to  look 
back  too  earnestly  on  the  past;  the 
sunlight  on  it  is  apt  to  make  one's  eyes 
water.  In  those  days,  and  down  until 
the  fifties,  the  Italian  Opera  House, 
which  at  the  queen's  accession  was 
called  "Her  Majesty's,"  was  in  its 
glory.  The  pit,  which  occupied  the 
floor  of  the  house,  gave  access  to  the 
boxes,  and  was  appropriately  called 
"The  Fops'  Alley."  Here  Rubiui, 
Mario  and  Grisl,  Lablache,  and  later  on 
Cruvelli,  Sontag,  Albpni  and  Jenny 
LInd,  delighted  audiences  as  fashion- 
able as  those  which  now  again  fill  the 
grand  tier  of  Covent  Garden;  and  the 
ballet  with  Cerito,  Taglloni,  Fanny 
Kllsler  and  Rosati,  adorned  an  art 
which,  alas!  has  now  degenerated  into 
a  taste  for  vulgar  breakdowns  and 
tarara-boom-de-ayes.  The  theatres 
were  at  this  time  few  and  the  prices 
low;  impecunious  young  men  of  fash- 
ion in  my  early  days  used  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  half  price  and  the  dress 
circle,  for  stalls  had  not  then  destroyed 
the  pit,  to  hear  the  Keans,  the  Keeieys, 
and  Buckstone,  while  Rachel  and 
Ristori  satisfied  the  lovers  of  tragedy. 
Vauxhall,  with  its  thousands  of  little 
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oil  lamps,  was  at  its  zenith,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Gremorne,  and  then  by 
various  reputable  and  dull  entertain- 
ments at  South  Kensington.  At  this 
time  there  was  no  public  place  or  club 
where  a  lady  could  dine,  and  I  recollect 
a  most  respectable  peer  of  the  realm 
who,  on  expressing  a  wish  to  dine  in 
the  coffee-room  of  the  hotel  in  which 
he  was  staying  with  his  wife,  was  told 
by  his  landlord  that  he  must  get  a 
third  person  to  join  their  party! 

The  glory  of  Crockford's  had  de- 
parted before  I  came  to  London  In  1851, 
and  a  restaurant  doomed  to  failure  had 
taken  its  place.  But  St.  James's  was 
full  of  fashionable  "Hells,"  the  Cocoa 
Tree  Club  being  the  best  known.  It 
was  here  that  one  Sunday  morning  the 
witty  Lord  Alvanley  saw  two  mutes 
standing  at  the  door.  "Is  it  true,"  he 
said  to  them,  "that  the  devil  is  dead? 
because,  if  so,  I  need  not  go  to  church 
this  morning."  For  in  those  and  even 
later  days,  pageantry  pursued  even 
the  dead—- mutes  standing  at  the  dead 
man's  door  for  a  week,  hearses  with 
black  plumes  of  feathers,  black 
cloaks  and  gloves,  and  long  hat- 
streamers  of  silk  or  crape,  according  to 
the  relation  of  the  mourner  to  the  de- 
ceased, and  hatchments  —  properly 
spelled  achievements— hung  over  the 
door  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Banderet,  the  old  proprietor 
of  Brooks's  Club,  recollected  when  the 
packs  of  cards  used  there  were  reck- 
oned by  scores  a  night.  Now  cards  are 
not  called  for  at  all,  except  sometimes 
on  the  occasion  of  a  rubber  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Fox  Club  which  are  held 
there.  In  the  early  forties,  long  whist 
with  ten  points  to  a  game  was  still 
played;  and  now  I  am  told  that  even 
short  whist  Is  being  supplanted  at  the 
Portland  and  Tufts  Clubs  by  Bridge 
whist,  ecarte",  and  b€zique. 

Early  in  the  reign,  people  at  large 
country  house  parties  used  to  go  In  to 
breakfast  arm-in-arm,  and  no  lady  ever 
walked  with  her  husband  except  bras 
sous  bras.  Friends  always  walked  arm- 
in-arm,  and  the  country  neighbor  al- 
ways made  his  entry  into  a  party  arm- 
in-arm    with    his   wife   and   daughter. 


Now  the  fashion  has  disappeared,  ex- 
cept at  dinner,  and  there  has  sprung  up 
an  odious  habit  of  indiscriminate  hand- 
shaking morning  and  evening,  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,  and  another 
fashion,  worthy  of  a  table  d'hote,  of  as- 
signing to  each  guest  the  place  where 
he  is  to  sit  at  dinner.  I  wonder  why 
the  bolder  spirits  of  the  younger  and 
impecunious  generation  have  not  risen 
in  revolt  against  this  interference  with 
Individual  liberty  of  choice  which  used 
to  be  theirs. 

Lady  Granville  once  remarked  that, 
in  her  younger  days,  nobody  in  polite 
society  ever  mentioned  their  poverty 
or  their  digestion,  and  now  they  had 
become  the  principal  topics  of  conver- 
sation; and  if  society  was  then  vigi- 
lant in  ignoring  all  allusion  to  money 
and  to  commerce,  we  have  now  gone 
far  in  the  contrary  direction.  Every- 
body quotes  the  prices  of  stocks  and 
shares,  and  I  have  lived  to  see  the  day 
when  a  youthful  scion  of  a  noble  and 
distinguished  house  produced  from  his 
pocket  at  dinner  a  sample  bundle  of 
silks  to  show  how  cheaply  they  could 
be  bought  at  his  establishment 

Wine  circulars  with  peers'  coronets 
pursue  me  weekly;  and  I  can  buy  my 
coal  at  25*.  a  ton  from  wagons  orna- 
mented with  a  marquis's  coronet. 

Almack's  flourished,  where  It  was 
said  that  fashion,  not  rank  or  money, 
gave  the  entrge.  Society  was  so  small 
that  Lady  Palmerston  used  to  write  In 
her  own  hand  all  invitations  to  her  par- 
ties, and  Lord  Anglesey  used  to  have  in 
his  house  in  Burlington  Gardens  a 
slate,  where  anybody  who  wished  to 
dine  might  write  down  his  name;  and 
so  circumscribed  was  the  fashionable 
world  that  there  was  always  in  each 
season  one  lady  who  was  recognized 
by  society  as  par  excellence  the  beauty 
of  the  year.  The  polka  had  Just  been 
introduced,  about  1843,  and  Augustus 
Lumley  and  William  Blackburn  ar- 
ranged the  days  of  all  the  fashionable 
parties  and  balls  in  London,  and  pro- 
vided lists  of  all  the  eligible  young 
men  in  that  small  and  exclusive  ring. 
Lady  Blessington's  salon  at  Gore 
House,  where  D'Orsay,  the  "Cnpidon 
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dtehaine,"  as  he  was  called  by  Byron, 
Disraeli,  Bulwer,  Charles  Dickens,  and 
Napoleon  the  Third  all  met,  came  to 
an  abrupt  close,  in  1848,  by  her  leav- 
ing the  country.  The  famous  salon  of 
the  Miss  Berrys  in  Curzon  street,  to 
which  as  a  boy  of  nineteen  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  invited,  came  to  an  end 
In  1851,  and  in  the  following  year  Miss 
Berry  died.  The  salon  she  and  her  sis- 
ter had  established  had  been  extraor- 
dinarily famous. 

It  still  seems  strange  to  me  that  I 
should    have    known    a    lady    whom 
Thackeray  says  had  been  asked  in  mar- 
riage by   Horace   Walpole,    who  him- 
self had  been  patted  on  the  head  Dy 
Oeorge     the     First.    This     lady     had 
knocked  at  Dr.  Johnson's  door;    had 
been  Intimate  with  Fox,  the  beautiful 
Georgians  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and 
that  brilliant  Whig  society  of  the  reign 
of  George  the  Third;  had  known  the 
Duchess  of  Queensbury,  the  patroness 
of  Gay  and  Prior,  the  admired  young 
beauty  of  the  court  of  Queen  Anne— 
Lady     Ashburton,      "a     commanding 
woman,  before  whom  we  all  knelt," 
entertained     Carlyle,      Hallam,      and 
Thackeray  at  Bath  House.  Lady  Jersey 
still  held  a  salon  for  the  Tories   in 
Berkeley  Square,  and  Lady  Grey,  the 
beautiful  widow  of  Charles  Earl  Grey, 
-entertained  the  Whigs  in  Eaton  Square 
till   1889.    Lady    Granville   in    Bruton 
Street,  Lady  William  Russell  in  South 
Audley  Square,  and  Madame  de  Fla- 
hault  in  the  house  which  was  the  Cov- 
entry Club,  and  is  now  the  St.  James's, 
held  salons  to  the  end  of  the  eighties. 
I  know  that  I  should  differ  from  all  the 
memoirs  I  have  read  if  I  were  to  say 
that  Lady  Palmerston's  parties  owed 
their  especial  charm  to  the  fact  that 
they  formed  the  certain  rendezvous  of 
all  the  people  who  made  her  "world"— 
more  than  to    her    position    and    her 
-charms,  or  Lord    Palmerston's    ready 
bonhomie.   It  was  told  of  him  that  he 
used  to  greet  all  those  whom  he  did  not 
"know  with  a    "How    d'ye    do?"    and 
•"How  is  the    old    complaint?"    which 
-fitted  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
Lady  Molesworth  in  Eaton  Place,  and 
Lady  Waldegrave  in  Carlton    Gardens 


and  Strawberry  Hill,  were  introducing 
more  cosmopolitan  gatherings,  with 
Abraham  Hayward  and  Bernal  oj- 
borne  as  standing  dishes— the  first  a 
studied  raconteur,  the  latter  always  re- 
quiring a  butt  for  his  wit  and  his  sar- 
casm. Society  was  now  becoming  dem* 
ocratlzed,  and  the  days  of  the  grands 
seigneurs  and  the  grandee  dames  were 
rapidly  disappearing. 

Hayward  died  in  his  lodgings  at  St. 
James's  at  the  same  time  as  Panlzzi, 
the  famous  librarian  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, was  dying  within  the  walls  of 
that  building  where  he  had  immortal- 
ized himself  by  creating  the  splendid 
reading-room  we  all  know  so  well.  Mr. 
Gladstone  used  to  say  that  Hayward's 
death-bed  was  happy  and  Panlzzi's 
miserable,  because  one  lived  where  all 
his  friends  could  drop  In  for  a  few  min- 
utes' daily  talk,  and  the  other  required 
a  pilgrimage  which  few  were  at  the 
trouble  to  take.  What  a  reflection  on 
the  friendship  of  the  world! 

Notorious  wits  like  Sydney  Smith, 
Jekyll,  Luttrell,  Bernal  Osborne,  have 
disappeared  from  the  scene,  the  last 
survivor  having  been  Doctor  Quin,  the 
advocate  of  homoeopathy.  I  met  him 
one  night  at  Lady  Craven's,  where  he 
and  I  were  constant  guests;  I  had  a  bad 
headache,  and  Lady  Craven,  much 
against  my  will,  asked  him  what  I 
should  take.  "Advice,"  he  answered 
promptly. 

Great  changes  in  dinners  occurred 
during  the  forties.  Formerly  a  large 
turbot  with  red  festoons  of  lobster  was 
an  inevitable  dish  at  a  London  dinner 
party;  a  saddle  of  mutton  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  which  was  carved  by  the 
host;  and  a  couple  of  chickens  with 
white  sauce  and  tongue  in  the  middle, 
was  a  necessity,  and  led  to  various  con- 
ventional compliments  as  to  whether 
the  hostess  or  her  neighbor  should 
carve  them.  Sir  David  Dundas  used  to 
tell  of  a  chicken  being  launched  on  his 
lap,  and  the  lady  with  a  sweet  smile 
saying:  "Would  you  kindly  give  me 
back  that  chicken?"  With  six  side 
dishes  and  two  bottles  of  champagne 
in  silver  coolers  the  table  was  com- 
plete.     The    champagne     was     only 
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banded  round  after  the  second  course, 
and  was  drunk  In  homoeopathic  doses 
out  of  small  tubes  of  glass  which  con- 
tained little  but  froth.  Lord  Alvanley 
was  the  first  who  had  courage  to  pro- 
test, saying,  "You  might  as  well  expect 
us  to  drink  our  wine  out  of  thermom- 
eters." After  dinner  the  cloth  was  re* 
moved,  and  the  wine  and  dessert  put 
on  a  shining  mahogany  table.  The 
Bishop  of  Oxford  at  Cuddesdon  used  to 
drink  the  health  of  each  candidate  for 
holy  orders;  Jferat  as  he  did  not  like 
drinking  so  much  himself,  he  always 
kept  by  him  a  bottle  of  toast  and 
water.  On  one  occasion  a  bumptious 
young  man,  on  being  asked  what  wine 
he  would  have,  replied,  "A  little  of  your 
lordship's  bottle,  If  you  please,"  think- 
ing to  get  something  of  superior  excel- 
lence. "Take  my  bottle  to  him,"  said 
the  bishop  to  his  butler.  But  now  the 
good  old  habit  of  the  master  of  the 
house  asking  his  guests  to  drink  wine 
with  him  has  passed  away;  yet  in  the 
early  days  of  the  reign  it  was  so  much 
the  fashion  that  when  the  change  be- 
gan, on  a  host  asking  a  lady  if  she 
drank  no  wine,  she  replied,  "Do  you 
expect  me  to  drink  it  with  the  butler?" 

It  was  at  Lady  Sydney's  hospitable 
table  In  Cleveland  Square  that  I  gained 
my  first  experience  of  what  was  then 
called  diner  &  la  russe,  when  the  viands 
were  carved  off  the  table,  and  the  fruit, 
and  probably  flowers,  were  on  the  cloth 
which  was  not  removed  after  dinner- 
tea  always  following  coffee. 

In  country  houses,  luncheons  con- 
sisted of  cold  meat,  or  the  children's 
dinner;  and  the  men  who  were  going  to 
shoot  made  themselves  sandwiches 
from  the  cold  meat  which,  with  per- 
haps an  egg,  constituted  the  ordinary 
breakfast  Battues  and  hot  luncheons 
were  an  innovation  Introduced  by  the 
prince  consort. 

Breakfasts  used  to  be  given  by  Rog- 
ers the  banker  and  poet,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  literary  charm  of  his  com- 
pany, would  delight  his  guests  with  the 
musical  notes  of  an  artificial  nightin- 
gale, which  sat  in  a  cage  outside  his 
window.  His  poems  of  Italy  were 
beautifully    illustrated    by     Stothard, 


Turner,  and  Oalcott— a  novelty  In  those 
days.  Luttrell  said  that  his  poems 
"would  have  been  dished  but  for  their 
plates." 

Visitors  to  Holland  House  still  may 
see  on  a  seat  in  the  garden  that  lovely 
tribute  to  his  "Pleasures  of  Memory:" 

Here  Rogers  sat,  and  here  forever  dwell 
With  me  those  memories  which  he  sang 
so  well. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-three  in 
1858,  having  seen  in  his  youth  the 
heads  of  rebels  on  Temple  Bar,  and 
cartloads  of  young  girls  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  Gordon  riots,  in  dresses  of 
various  colors,  on  their  way  to  be  exe- 
cuted at  Tyburn. 

Notwithstanding  Disraeli's  assertion 
that  to  breakfast  out  was  a  plebeian 
amusement,  Mr.  Gladstone  continued 
his  breakfasts  on  Thursdays  till  he  left 
Harley  Street  in  1880. 

Smoking  existed  from  the  time  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  but  only  on  sufferance, 
And  many  were  the  evenings  in  winter 
when  the  smoking  brigade  was  sent 
across  a  sloppy  yard  to  smoke  in  the 
harness  room;  or,  when  there  were  less 
bigoted  hosts,  we  were  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  servants'  hall.  No  gentle- 
man ever  smoked  in  the  streets  till 
after  the  Crimean  peace;  and  ladles 
never  sullied  their  lips  with  tobacco,  or 
even  allowed  men  to  smoke  in  their 
presence.  It  was  not  till  the  year  '45 
that  a  smoking-room  was  first  estab- 
lished in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  18  Dandy- 
dom,  White's  Club;  and  it  was  1881  be- 
fore smoking  was  allowed  below  the 
attics  in  Brooks's. 

Thanks  to  the  introduction  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  of  smoking  after  din- 
ner, wine  drinking  is  now  over.  What 
it  was  in  old  days  appears  almost  In- 
credible. The  late  Lord  ClanwUliam 
told  me  of  one  occasion  when  he  had 
dined  at  a  friend's  villa  near  Putney. 
The  dinner  was  extraordinarily  late  for 
those  days— at  eight  o'clock.  When 
they  at  last  rose  from  the  table  and 
went  up  to  their  rooms,  Lord  ClanwU- 
liam flung  open  his  window,  and  saw 
the  haymakers  coming  into  the  field.  "I 
wonder,"  he  thought,  "what  hour  they 
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begin  work/'  and  on  consulting  bis 
watch  be  found  it  was  8.30.  Tbe  bay- 
makers  were  returning  to  work  from 
tbelr  breakfasts!  Mr.  Gladstone  recol- 
lects tbat  on  one  occasion  wben  a  bost 
put  to  a  bisbop  wbo  was  dining  witb 
him  tbe  ordinary  formula,  "Will  your 
lordship  have  any  more  wine?"  tbe 
bisbop  replied  in  a  solemn  voice, 
"Thank  you,  not  till  we  have  drunk 
what  we  bave  before  us." 

Wben  I  first  entered  tbe  Admiralty 
as  a  boy,  about  every  three  weeks  tbe 
chief  clerk  used  to  come  into  tbe  room 
where  I  sat  with  a  "Jabot  frill"  and  en- 
tirely dressed  for  the  evening,  and  say, 
"Mr.  Jesse,  I  shall  not  be  here  to-mor- 
row, for  I  am  going  to  dine  out  to- 
night." And  tbls  was  not  meant  as  a 
joke,  but  was  considered  quite  a  nat- 
ural tbing.  At  other  times,  J.  H.  Jesse, 
wbo  was  my  Immediate  chief,  used 
to  tell  us  stories  too  well  known  to  re- 
peat, of  the  wild  freaks  of  Lord  Water- 
ford  and  Charles  and  Frank  Sheridan, 
which  would  now  be  Impossible.  Im- 
agine sucb  an  occurrence  as  this:  A 
mad  party  were  on  tbelr  way  back 
from  dinner  "bear-fighting"  in  Pall 
Mall.  One  of  tbe  party  threw  Frank 
Sheridan's  bat  over  tbe  area  rails.  At 
tbat  inauspicious  moment  a  bisbop  Is- 
sued from  tbe  classical  portico  of  tbe 
Athenaeum  and  in  an  Instant  his  hat 
was  transferred  to  Frank  Sheridan's 
bead,  and  tbe  others  making  common 
cause  witb  tbe  bisbop  vainly  pursued 
tbe  thief  down  tbe  street.  The  next 
morning  Frank  Sheridan  calmly  went 
down  to  bis  clerical  duties  at  the  Ad- 
miralty in  the  ecclesiastical  hat! 

I  once  asked  Mr.  Charles  Viliiers  how 
he  compared  the  morals  of  his  early 
days  with  those  of  our  time.  He  an- 
swered with  a  touch  of  cynicism  that 
he  supposed  human  nature  was  human 
nature  at  all  times,  but  one  difference 
was  manifest.  In  bis  golden  days, 
every  young  man,  even  if  be  was  busy, 
pretended  to  be  idle;  now  every  young 
man,  if  be  was  idle,  pretended  to  be 
busy;  and  tbat  meant  a  good  deal.  The 
stricter  Sabbatarianism  of  the  early 
years  of  tbe  reign  existed  side  by  side 
with  a  lamentable  laxity,  and  perhaps 


the  looser  morals  of  tbose  times  were  a 
reaction  against  tbe  too  Puritanic  re- 
straints of  the  dreary  Sundays.  I  thinlf 
of  tbe  weary  services  of  my  youth, 
wben,  witb  a  properly  pomatumed 
bead,  I  was  taken  to  tbe  blgh  pews, 
where  I  had  to  listen  to  tbe  fatuous  and 
lengthy  sermons  of  a  curate  In  a  black 
gown  and  bands,  and  tbe  refined  music 
of  Tate  and  Brady.  What  a  debt  we  who 
live  now  owe  to  tbe  movement  whicb 
has  emancipated  us  from  tbat  melan- 
choly view  of  our  religious  duties; 
though  there  may  be  danger  of  going 
too  far  in  the  opposite  extreme,  of  pay- 
ing too  little  regard  to  the  scruples  of 
others,  and  letting  our  Sunday  amuse- 
ments rob  some  of  needed  rest.  Cock- 
fighting,  which  was  illegal,  flourished 
at  a  farm  near  Harrow  till  the  fifties. 
Prize-fights  were  still  fashionable,  and 
there  was  a  great  fight,  which  excited 
the  sporting  world,  between  Tom  Say- 
ers  and  an  American,  J.  Heenan,  called 
the  "Benicia  Boy,"  at  Farnborough  to 
1860.  A  subscription  for  tbe  English 
champion  was  started  by  Napier  Street, 
to  which  tbe  House  of  Commons, 
headed  by  Lord  Palmerston,  contrib- 
uted. Early  in  tbe  reign  oaths  were  an 
ordinary  Ingredient  in  polite  conversa- 
tion. Tbe  queen's  favorite  prime  min- 
ister was  more  than  an  ordinary  sinner 
in  this  way.  Archdeacon  Denison  once 
complained  to  him  tbat  on  going  to  bis 
brother,  Lord  Beauvale,  on  tbe  subject 
of  some  Ecclesiastical  Bill,  be  had 
damned  him,  and  damned  tbe  bill,  and 
damned  everything.  "But,  damn  It, 
what  could  be  do?"  said  Lord  Mel- 
bourne. Count  D'Orsay  once  called  on 
tbe  publishers,  Messrs.  Saunders  &  Ot- 
ley,  on  Lady  Blessington's  behalf,  and 
used  very  strong  language.  A  beau- 
tiful gentleman  in  a  white  neckcloth 
said  he  would  rather  sacrifice  lA&y 
Blessington's  patronage  than  stand 
such  personal  abuse.  "I  was  not  per- 
sonal," said  D'Orsay.  "If  you  are 
Saunders,  then  damn  Otley;  if  you  are- 
Otley,  then  damn  Saunders." 

At  regimental  messes  coarse  acts  and 
coarse  language  were  common,  and  at 
private  dinner  tables  the  departure  of 
the  ladies  from  the  room  was  tbe  signal 
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for  every  sort  of  loose  and  Indecent 
conversation.  That  Is  rarely  the  case 
now. 

Sir  Frederic  Rogers  in  1842  tried  hard 
in  the  columns  of  the  Times  to  kill 
duels  by  ridicule,  and  they  were  for- 
bidden in  the  army  in  1844,  but  they 
still  existed.  I  well  recollect  Lord 
Cardigan's  trial  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
where,  in  consequence  of  a  legal  tech- 
nicality, he  was  acquitted  of  the  mur- 
der of  Captain  Tucker  in  a  duel. 
Ridicule,  however,  gave  the  coup  de 
grace  to  duels.  In  1852  George  Smythe, 
the  representative  of  the  Young  En- 
gland party,  and  Colonel  Romllly  were 
going  to  fight  in  consequence  of  an 
electioneering  quarrel.  When  they  got 
to  the  Weybrldge  Station  there  was 
only  one  fly  to  be  had,  so  both  com- 
oatants,  thirsting  for  each  other's 
blood,  and  their  seconds  had  to  drive 
over  in  it  to  the  chosen  spot,  George 
Smythe  sitting  on  the  box,  and  Colonel 
Romllly,  with  both  the  seconds,  inside. 
At  the  fateful  moment  a  pheasant  rose 
out  of  a  copse,  as  in  Leech's  famous 
caricature,  and  a  pistol  went  off.  The 
combatants  exchanged  shots,  and  the 
foes  returned  as  they  came.  The  inci- 
dent was  dealt  with  in  a  witty  article 
In  the  Times,  and  so  ridicule  did  more 
than  mortality  to  kill  duelling.  Sol- 
vuntur  rlsu  tabulae. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  changes 
of  manners  has  been  that  familiarities 
have  taken  the  place  of  formalities.  In 
my  early  days  few  elderly  ladies  ad- 
dressed their  husbands  by  their  Chris- 
tian names  in  public.  I  never  heard 
my  mother  call  my  father  by  his  Chris- 
tian name.    I  recollect  that  Lady 's 

fame  was  imperilled  because,  after 
some  great  man's  dea{h,  a  letter  from 
her  to  him  was  discovered  beginning 
with  his  Christian  name.  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  at  Eton  we  never 
recognized  the  existence  of  such  a 
thing.  Even  boys  who  "knew  each 
other  at  home"  never  divulged  them. 
Letters  between  friends  often  began 
"My  dear  Sir,"  and  many  boys  in  my 
time  addressed  their  fathers  always 
as  "Sir."  A  friend  of  mine,  Gerald 
Ponsonby,   dining   with   Lady   Jersey, 


heard  her  say  that  she  never  recollected 
her  father,  Lord  Westmorland,  though 
specially  attached  to  his  sister,  Lady 
Lonsdale,  call  her  anything  but  Lady 
Lonsdale;  and  Henry  Greville,  who 
was  present  at  the  same  dinner,  said  he 
remembered  his  mother,  Lady  Char- 
lotte, and  her  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  meeting  in  the  morning  at 
Welbeck  and  saying  "How  Is  your 
Ladyship  this  morning?"  and  her  reply- 
ing with  all  solemnity,  "I  am  quite 
well,  I  am  obliged  to  your  Grace." 

All  shopkeepers  are  now  "young  gen- 
tlemen" and  "young  ladies."  The 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  on  making  in- 
quiry about  something  she  had  pur- 
chased at  Swan  &  Edgar's,  was  asked 
If  she  had  been  served  by  a  young  gen- 
tleman with  fair  hair.  "No,"  she  said 
meditatively,  "I  think  it  was  by  an 
elderly  nobleman  with  a  bald  head." 

Photography  was  in  its  infancy  early 
in  the  fifties,  and  had  just  begun  to  be 
common  in  the  hideous  daguerreotypes 
and  talbotypes  of  that  time.  The  witty 
Lady  Morley  used  to  say  in  reply  to 
any  complaint  of  the  dulness  of  the 
weather,  "What  can  you  expect  when 
the  sun  is  busy  all  day  taking  like- 
nesses in  Regent  Street?" 

Before  1860  there  were  games  but  no 
crazes.  Tennis,  cricket,  and  rowing 
existed,  but  created  no  enthusiasm. 
The  boat  races  were  watched  by  row- 
ing men  and  the  friends  of  the  crews, 
and  that  was  all.  I  well  recollect  tne 
great  public  school  matches  at  Lord's, 
where  the  Winchester  men,  as  they  al- 
ways called  themselves,  wore  tall  white 
hats.  They  were  attended  only  by 
some  schoolboys,  their  relations,  and 
those  who  were  really  interested  in 
cricket.  In  all  athletic  sports  there  has 
been  a  marked  development.  Men  row 
better,  run  faster,  leap  higher,  gain 
larger  scores  at  cricket  than  the  men  of 
the  days  gone  by.  In  1860  women  first 
entered  the  field  as  competitors  with 
men  In  outdoor  games.  Croquet  could 
be  played  by  men  and  women;  and  in 
1870  women,  leaving  "les  graces"  and 
embroidery  frames,  found  they  could 
compete  with  men  In  lawn  tennis,  as 
they  do  now  In  bicycling,  golf,  fishing, 
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and  hunting.  The  present  generation 
of  splendidly  developed  girls  shows 
how  useful  these  athletic  exercises 
have  become;  but  we  must  all  recognize 
that  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  an  age 
of  emancipation.  The  swaddling  clothes 
of  childhood  have  been  cast  aside,  and 
the  limbs  are  unfettered. 

This  is  the  case  in  art,  in  music, 
which  has  come  in  the  light  of  a  new 
mode  of  expression  for  all  the  subtle 
and  innermost  experiences  of  modern 
thought,  in  dress,  in  furniture,  and  es- 
sentially in  ideas  and  conversation. 

Conventionalities  and  commonplaces 
have  been  supplanted  by  daring  and 
originality,  and  who  shall  venture  to 
say  that  the  change  is  for  the  worse? 

Following  this  movement  a  certain 
number  of  ambitious  young  women, 
whom  envious  people  called  the 
"Souls,"  some  clever  by  education, 
some  by  intuition,  some  from  a  sublime 
audacity,  appeared  about  ten  years  ago 
on  the  stage  of  London  society.  By  the 
brilliancy  of  their  conversation,  by 
their  attractiveness  and  their  personal 
charm,— and  may  it  be  said  from  a  di- 
vine instinct  which  taught  them  how 
dear  flattery  is  to  the  race  of  men?— 
they  gradually  drew  into  their  society 
much  that  was  distinguished,  clever, 
and  agreeable  in  social  and  political 
life.  They  soon  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely breaking  down  the  barriers  that 
had  heretofore  existed  between  men  of 
opposite  political  parties,  and  included 
in  their  ranks  everybody  who,  in  their 
opinion,  added  anything  to  the  gaiety 
of  nations.  Never  having  myself  been 
admitted  into  the  heart  of  this  society, 
I  have  sometimes  been  allowed  to  feel 
its  throbblngs,  and  to  be  drawn  into 
sufficient  proximity  to  estimate  the  real 
effect  Its  existence  has  produced  in  so- 
cial life;  and  when  I  have  compared  the 
sparkle,  dash,  and  vitality  of  its  con- 
versation with  the  stereotyped  conven- 
tionalities of  the  ordinary  "Have  you 
been  to  the  Academy?"  sort  of  talk  of 
my  earlier  days,  I  think  that  under 
whatever  name  they  live  on  the  lips  of 
men  we  must  take  off  our  hats  and 
make  our  bow  to  them  with  courtesy 
and  admiration.    No  doubt  women  by 


becoming  the  companions  and  competi- 
tors of  men  in  all  their  amusements 
and  pursuits,  have  lost  somewhat  the 
old-fashioned  respect  and  deference 
they  received  in  earlier  days.  But  "la 
femme  est  toujours  la  femme,  et  jamais 
ne  sera  qu'une  femme  tant  que  le 
monde  entler  durera." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  with  the 
growth  of  education  far  greater  lati- 
tude in  conversation  is  now  allowed  in 
the  presence  of  ladles;  but  we  live  in  a 
time  of  introspection  and  self-analysis 
unknown  to  former  generations,  and 
the  realistic  tendencies  of  our  modern 
novels  have  been  imported  into  our 
modern  talk;  but  we  should  bear  in 
mind  the  wise  words  of  Lord  Bowen, 
who  tells  us  that  it  is  not  the  absence 
of  costume,  but  the  presence  of  inno- 
cence, which  made  the  happiness  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden. 

I  cannot  venture  to  describe  the  mod- 
ern young  lady  of  this  fin  de  siecle,  but 
shall  take  refuge  in  what  Lucas  Mallett 
says,  "that,  compared  with  even  a  su- 
perficial comprehension  of  the  Intrica- 
cies of  her  thought  and  conduct,  the 
mastery  of  the  Chinese  language  would 
supply  an  airy  pastime,  the  study  of 
the  higher  mathematics  a  gentle  seda- 
tive." 

Taking  the  morals  of  1837  and  the 
morals  of  to-day,  and  making  allow- 
ance for  Charles  Villiers's  dictum  that 
"human  nature  is  human  nature,"  I  be- 
lieve that,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
forced absence  of  the  restraining  influ- 
ence of  a  court  and  its  society,  morals 
in  the  main  have  Improved.  I  am 
amazed  by  the  marvellous  strides  in  the 
manners  and  education  of  young  chil- 
dren; instead  of  the  shy  self -conscious- 
ness of  my  youth  we  see  everywhere 
well-mannered,  well-educated  little  folk 
who  can  speak  Intelligently  and  answer 
when  they  are  spoken  to.  When  I 
think  of  the  rough  times  of  dear  Eton, 
the  sanded  floor,  the  horrid  food,  the 
six  o'clock  school  without  greatcoats, 
the  complete  absence  of  any  attempt  at 
educating  stupid  boys  like  myself,  I 
tremble  at  the  pitch  men  and  women 
have  reached.  Now  there  has  come  a 
very  Capua  of  luxury,    which    indeed 
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has  not  yet,  but  may  later  produce  ef- 
feminacy—the early  cup  of  tea  In  bed, 
the  heavy  luncheons  with  their  liquors 
and  cigarettes,  the  profusion  of  flowers, 
the  blaze  of  diamonds,  the  costly  din- 
ners and  champagne,  the  soft  and  lux- 
urious furniture,  the  warmth  and  the 
comfort  in  travelling;  but  we  may  be- 
lieve that  men  will  not  in  consequence 
"lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw 
the  world"— and  every  day  we  are  re- 
minded by  some  noble  deeds  of  gal- 
lantry that  this  is  not  the  case. 

People's  tongues  have  had  their 
changes  of  fashion,  too.  There  were 
many  old-fashioned  folk  who  in  my 
young  days  still  pronounced  gold  as 
"goold,"  china  as  "chaney,"  Rome  as 
"Room,"  James  as  "Jeames,"  cucumber 
as  "cowcumber,"  yellow  as  "yaller," 
lilac  as  'lalock,"  Grosvenor  as  Grasve- 
nor,"  and  Lady  Jersey  as  "Lady  Jar- 
sey."  My  father  told  me  that  Byron 
when  at  Harrow  was  always  called 
"Byron." 

Fully  to  describe  the  changes  in  Lon- 
don during  her  Majesty's  reign  would 
be  impossible.  The  new  Houses  of  Par- 
liament were  just  begun  to  be  built 
when  the  queen  came  to  the  throne;  the 
Thames  Embankment  had  not  been  be- 
gun. Nearly  all  the  fashionable  part  of 
London  has  been  rebuilt.  The  Marble 
Arch  was  removed  to  where  it  now 
stands  in  1851,  to  make  way  for  the 
new  fagade  of  Buckingham  Palace;  the 
bridge  over  the  ornamental  water  was 
not  built  until  1857.  In  1886  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  statue  was  taken  down 
and  the  position  of  the  archway  at  the 
top  of  Constitution  Hill  was  altered. 
Before  this  the  drive  used  to  be  re- 
served for  those  having  the  entree,  and 
was  only  thrown  open  to  the  public 
then.  Green  Park  was  in  my  child- 
hood surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall, 
inside  of  which  was  a  house  belonging 
to  Lady  William  Gordon.  A  bit  of 
water  was  by  it  The  mound  on  which 
a  great  sycamore  now  flourishes  was 
Lady  W.  Gordon's  ice-house,  and  the 
stags  which  were  at  the  entrance  were 
removed  to  Albert  Gate,  where  they 
pow  remain.  At  the  north-east  corner 
was  a  large  reservoir,  which  existed  till 


1856;  and  I  can  see  now  in  my  mind's 
eye  the  marks  of  women's  pattens  in 
the  muddy  tracks  which  did  duty  for 
paths  in  those  days.  It  is  only  twenty 
years  ago  since  one  of  the  gatekeepers 
at  the  top  of  Portland  Place  used  to  tell 
of  the  days  when  he  was  a  keeper,  pre* 
serving  game  in  the  fields  and  coverts 
which  are  now  the  beautifully  laid  out 
grounds  of  Regent's  Park.  I  do  not 
recollect  a  turnpike  at  Hyde  Park  Cor- 
ner, but  it  was  1865  before  the  tolls 
were  abolished  in  Kensington  and 
Bayswater,  and  tolls  were  exacted  at 
the  metropolitan  bridges  up  to  1879. 
Tattersall's  stood  till  1865  at  the  top  of 
Grosvenor  Place,  all  of  which  has  been 
rebuilt.  Belgravia  was  in  process  of 
building  when  the  queen  came  to  the 
throne— Belgravia  where,  as  Lady  Mor- 
ley  said,  "all  the  women  were  brave 
and  all  the  men  modest,"  alluding  to 
the  new  habit,  which  sprang  up  in  the 
fifties,  of  women  being  allowed  to  walk 
alone  in  that  district.  Formerly  no 
lady  ever  went  out  unaccompanied  by  a 
servant;  young  married  ladies  scarcely 
ever  received  men  visitors  or  danced 
except  on  rare  occasions.  Late  in  the 
forties  five  o'clock  teas  were  Just  com- 
ing into  vogue,  the  old  Duchess  of  Bed- 
ford's being,  as  I  considered,  very 
dreary  festivities. 

Swiss  peasant  girls  with  little  brooms 
of  wood  shavings  attracted  the  chil- 
dren in  the  streets  with  their  song  of 
"Who'll  buy  a  Broom?"  These  have 
been  replaced  by  shrill-voiced  urchins 
yelling  "Winner!  Winner!"  and  by  the 
obnoxious  whistle  summoning  a  cab. 

Up  till  the  end  of  the  forties  the  old 
hackney  coaches,  with  straw  in  the  bot- 
tom for  the  passengers'  feet,  with  driv- 
ers clad  in  seven-caped  coats,  and  wKa 
their  miserable  jades,  still  crawled 
about  the  London  streets.  It  was  told 
of  a  certain  beau  that  he  arrived  at  din- 
ner with  a  straw  hanging  to  his  shoe; 
he  apologized  for  this,  saying  his  car- 
riage had  not  returned  from  his  wife's 
funeral,  and  he  had  been  compelled  to 
come  in  a  hackney  coach.  The  cabs 
were  painted  yellow,  and  the  drivers 
were  perched  on  little  boxes  at  the  side, 
instead  of,  as  now,  at  the  back.    These 
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were  not  of  long  duration,  and  were 
soon  superseded  by  the  four-wheeler 
and  the  hansom  cab.  Mall  coaches  of 
course  were  still  running  to  all  places 
to  which  the  railroads  had  not  yet  pen- 
etrated. In  1837,  a  year  of  great  se- 
verity, the  mails  were  carried  from 
Canterbury  to  Dover  in  sleighs.  Omni- 
buses were  few,  with  straw  in  the  bot- 
tom. The  lowest  fare  was  sixpence, 
and  in  them  never  was  a  lady  seen. 
Ladles  of  fashion  went  out  for  a  sol- 
emn drive  round  the  park  on  Sundays; 
but  no  lady  went  in  a  single-horse  car- 
riage till  Lord  Brougham  invented  the 
carriage  which  still  bears  his  name. 
The  victoria,  the  barouche  or  landau, 
appeared  later  on.  No  lady  would  will- 
ingly have  driven  down  St.  James's 
Street,  or  have  dreamt  of  stopping  at  a 
club  door.  No  lady  of  fashion  went  out 
to  dinner  except  in  a  chariot,  which 
was  pronounced  "charrot,"  with  a 
coachman  in  a  wig,  and  with  one  or 
two  men-servants  in  silk  stockings.  In- 
deed, the  yellow  chariot  and  the  tall 
footmen  with  long  staves  behind  the 
old  Duchess  of  Cleveland's  chariot  are 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  even  young  peo- 
ple and  must  still  have  been  seen  by 
the  present  generation,  who  can  recol- 
lect Lady  Mildred  Beresford  Hope's 
pony  carriage  with  two  outriders. 

It  is  impossible,  even  in  an  article  as 
frivolous  as  this,  to  pass  by  in  absolute 
silence  the  glorious  progress  of  the 
queen's  reign.  In  1836  there  were  fifty- 
two  thousand  convicts  living  in  foreign 
lands  in  a  state  of  bestial  Immorality. 
Now,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of 
population,  there  are  only  four  thou- 
sand undergoing  penal  servitude,  and 
in  this  country.  In  1837  four  thousand 
debtors  were  lying  in  common  cells, 
with  damp  brick  walls,  with  no  bed- 
ding, and  herded  with  murderers  and 
common  malefactors.  Now  transporta- 
tion and  Imprisonment  for  debt  have 
been  abolished.  Just  before  the  queen's 
accession  a  little  boy  was  condemned  to 
death  for  breaking  a  confectioners 
window  and  stealing  sweets.  Now  no 
one  can  be  hanged  for  a  less  crime  than 
murder.  Executions  are  not  in  public; 
the  terrible  scenes  of  witnessing  them 


are  done  away  with,  and  I  hope  the 
sensational  hoisting  of  the  black  flag 
will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  A 
friend  of  mine  told  me  how  in  his 
youth  he  used  to  witness  the  executions 
at  Tyburn.  And  within  a  few  years 
there  existed— and  may  exist  now,  for 
all  I  know— on  the  top  of  the  house 
near  the  Marble  Arch,  which,  when  I 
was  young,  belonged  to  the  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  a  bench  from 
which  the  frivolous  and  fashionable 
world  used  to  witness  with  indiffer- 
ence, if  not  amusement,  these  terrible 
executions.  Reduction  of  sentences 
has  been  followed  by  diminution  of 
criminals,  the  young  are  protected  from 
the  shame  and  cruelty  of  becoming 
gaol  birds,  and  the  whole  system  of 
prison  discipline  is  now  laid  on  wise 
and  merciful  lines. 

Lunatics  are  treated  with  careful 
kindness,  instead  of  being  chained  to- 
gether on  beds  of  straw,  naked,  hand- 
cuffed, and  shown  at  twopence  a  head 
for  each  visitor.  Factory  acts  have 
been  passed  by  which  children  of  four, 
five,  and  six  have  been  saved  from  be- 
ing harnessed  to  trucks  in  coal  mines, 
and  being  forced  to  climb  chimneys. 
Women  have  been  protected  in  danger- 
ous trades.  We  have  public  baths  for 
health  and  cleanliness.  Free  trade  has 
made  food  cheap,  to  the  enormous  ad- 
vantage of  the  consumer.  There  is 
free  education  for  the  children  of  the 
poor,  at  a  cost  of  10,000,0007.  per  an- 
num to  the  nation;  cheap  postage, 
cheap  newspapers,  cheap  books,  and 
free  libraries  are  all  aiding  to  fit  the 
democracy  for  their  duties. 

In  1837  eighty  thousand  letters  were 
posted;  now  there  are  two  hundred  mil- 
lion posted  yearly.  In  1837  hospitals 
were  in  a  horrid  state,  and  no  nurses 
of  a  higher  type  than  Dickens's  Mr*. 
Gamp  and  Mrs.  Harris  existed.  Chil- 
dren's hospitals  there  were  none.  Now 
the  health  of  the  people  is  cared  for  as 
it  never  was  before,  and  it  may  almost 
be  said,  the  dumb  speak,  and  the  blind 
receive  their  sight.  Mortality  has  been 
lessened;  pain  has  been  mitigated  by 
anaesthetics;  surgical  operations,  once 
perilous  or  Impossible,  are  now  safely 
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performed;  and  hospitals  abound,  and 
before  the  year  is  out  will  be  nobly  en- 
dowed. The  old  man  of  my  early  recol- 
lections, crippled  by  gout  and  disease, 
is  no  longer  to  be  seen;. and  men  of  an 
age  advanced  beyond  the  experience  of 
those  days  are  overtaken  by  kindly 
death  on  the  bicycle  track  or  on  the 
golf  links. 

Picture-galleries  have  been  instituted, 
parks  and  museums  and  gardens 
thrown  open,  and  the  old  Pharisaical 
Sabbatarianism,  which  closed  them  on 
the  only  days  when  artisans  and  work- 
men could  enjoy  them,  has  been  ban- 
ished to  a  certain  degree.  As  lately  as 
1845  nobody  could  carry  a  bundle, 
sleep,  or  walk  in  a  working  dress  in  St. 
James's  Park;  and  the  Royal  Parks,  as 
compared  with  the  present  time,  were 
a  howling  wilderness,  without  a  flower 
bed  or  a  shrubbery.  The  lovely  park 
in  Battersea,  the  scene  of  modern  cy- 
cling, consisted  of  damp  market  gar- 
dens, where  asparagus,  which  was 
called  "Battersea  grass,"  was  culti- 
vated. 

I  am  aware  that  "the  wind  that 
blows  upon  an  older  head  blows  no 
longer  from  a  happy  shore,"  but, 
looking  back  over  the  long  vista  of 
forty  years,  I  see  Improvements  every- 
where, with  few  exceptions.  Men's 
morals,  and  certainly  their  language, 
have  Improved,  excessive  drinking  has 
become  unfashionable  and  almost  un- 
known in  the  society  of  gentlemen,  ci- 
gars and  cigarettes  have  replaced  the 
filthy  habit  of  taking  snuff,  night-caps 
and  stuffy  four-posters  and  sweltering 
feather  beds  have  been  replaced  by 
fresh  air  and*  tubs,  and  electricity  has 
snuffed  out  cotton-wicked  candles  and 
rid  us  of  tinder-boxes,  and  may  ere 
long  rid  us  of  gas.  Everybody  is  clean, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  man 
or  a  woman  in  society  who  is  not  en- 
gaged in  some  good  and  useful  work, 
or  some  endeavor  to  help  others  in  the 
sorrows  and  struggles  of  life. 

Finally,  in  the  language  of  Lord 
Brougham,  the  queen  can  boast  that 
"she  found  law  dear,  and  she  will  leave 
it  cheap;  she  found  it  a  sealed  book, 
she  will  leave  it  a  living  letter;  found  it 


the  patrimony  of  the  rich,  and  will 
leave  it  the  inheritance  of  the  poor; 
found  it  the  two-edged  sword  of  craft 
and  oppression,  and  will  leave  it  the 
staff  of  honesty  and  the  shield  of  inno- 
cence." 

And  now  I  have  done.  I  know  that 
it  is  for  the  old  only  to  dream  dreams 
and  the  young  to  see  visions;  but  hav- 
ing dreamt  my  dream,  I  indulge  for  a 
moment  in  the  privilege  of  the  young; 
and  while  humbly  acknowledging  that 
there  are  many  social  problems  to  be 
solved,  and  that,  as  Machiavelli  said, 
"a  free  government,  in  order  to  main- 
tain itself  free,  has  need  every  day  of 
some  new  provision  in  favor  of  liberty," 
I  think  I  see  a  vision  of  the  glories  to 
be  accomplished  in  succeeding  genera- 
tions, and  cherish  a  faith  "which  is 
large  in  time,  and  that  which  shapes  it 
to  some  perfect  end." 

This  fine  old  world  of  ours  is  but  a  child 
Yet  in  its  go-cart— Patience  give  it  time 
To  learn  its  limbs— there  is  a  hand  that 
guides. 

Algernon  West. 


IN  KEDAR'S  TENTS.  * 

BY  BENBY  8ETON  MF.RRTMAN,  AUTHOB  OP  "THE 
80WBB8." 

Chapter  XV. 

AN  ULTIMATUM. 
"I  do  better*  yourself  agsinst  yourself." 

Neither  Estella  nor  her  father  had  a 
great  liking  for  the  city  of  Madrid, 
which,  Indeed,  is  at  no  time  desirable. 
In  the  winter  it  is  cold,  in  the  summer 
exceedingly  hot,  and  during  the 
changes  of  the  seasons  of  a  treacher- 
ous weather  difficult  to  surpass.  The 
social  atmosphere  was  no  more  genial 
at  the  period  with  which  we  deal,  for  it 
blew  hot  and  cold,  and  treachery 
marked  every  change. 

Although  the  queen  regent  seemed 
to  be  nearing  at  last  a  successful  issue 
to  her  long  and  eventful  struggle 
against  Don  Carlos,  she  had    enemies 

1  Copyright,  1806,  by  Henry  Seton  Merrimsn. 
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nearer  home,  whose  movements  were 
equally  dangerous  to  the  throne  of  the 
child-queen. 

"I  cannot  afford  to  have  an  honest 
soldier  so  far  removed  from  the  capi- 
tal," said  Christina,  who  never  laid 
aside  the  woman  while  playing  the 
queen,  as  Vincente  kissed  her  hand  on 
presenting  himself  at  court.  The  gen- 
eral smiled  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"What  did  she  say— what  did  she 
say?"  the  intriguers  whispered  eagerly, 
as  the  great  soldier  made  his  way 
toward  the  door,  with  the  haste  of  one 
who  was  no  courtier.  But  they  re- 
ceived no  answer. 

The  general  had  taken  a  suite  of 
rooms  in  one  of  the  hotels  on  the 
Puerta  del  Sol,  and  hurried  thither, 
well  pleased  to  have  escaped  so  easily 
from  a  palace  where  self-seeking— that 
grim  spirit  that  haunts  the  abodes  of 
royalty— had  long  reigned  supreme. 

There  was,  the  servants  told  him,  a 
visitor  in  the  salon,  one  who  had  asked 
for  the  general,  and  on  learning  of  his 
absence  had  insisted  on  being  received 
by  the  sefiorita. 

"That  sounds  like  Conyngham,"  mut- 
tered the  general,  unbuckling  his 
sword,  for  he  had  but  one  weapon,  and 
wore  it  in  the  presence  of  the  queen 
and  her  enemies  alike. 

It  was,  indeed,  Conyngham,  whose 
gay  laugh  Vincente  heard  before  he 
crossed  the  threshold  of  Estella's 
drawing-room.  ±he  Englishman  was 
In  uniform,  and  stood  with  his  back 
turned  toward  the  door  by  which  the 
general  entered. 

"It  is  Sefior  Conyngham,"  said  Es- 
tella  at  once,  in  a  quiet  voice,  "who  has 
been  wounded  and  six  weeks  In  the 
hospital." 

"Yes,"  said  Conyngham;  "but  I  am 
well  again  now.  And  I  got  my  ap- 
pointment while  I  was  still  in  the  sis- 
ters' care." 

He  laughed,  though  his  face  was  pale 
and  thin,  and  approached  the  general 
with  extended  hand.  The  general  had 
come  to  Madrid  with  the  intention  of 
refusing  to  take  that  hand,  and  those 
who  knew  him  said  that  this  soldier 
never  swerved  from  his  purpose.    He 


looked  for  a  moment  into  Conyngham's 
eyes,  and  then  shook  hands  with  him. 
He  did  not  disguise  the  hesitation, 
which  was  apparent  to  both  Estella 
and  the  Englishman. 

"How  were  you  wounded?"  he  asked. 

"I  was  stabbed  in  the  back  on  the 
Toledo  road,  ten  miles  from  here." 

"Not  by  a  robber,  not  for  your 
money." 

"No  one  ever  hated  me  or  cared  for 
me  on  that  account,"  laughed  Conyng- 
ham. 

"Then  who  did  it?"  asked  General 
Vincente,  unbuttoning  his  gloves. 

Conyngham  hesitated. 

"A  man  with  whom  I  quarrelled  on 
the  road,"  he  made  reply;  but  it  was 
no  answer  at  all,  as  hearers  and 
speaker  alike  recognized  in  a  flash  of 
thought. 

"He  left  me  for  dead  on  the  road,  but 
a  carter  picked  me  up  and  brought  me 
to  Madrid,  to  the  hospital  of  the  Her- 
manas,  where  I  have  been  ever  since." 

There  were  flowers  on  the  table,  and 
the  general  stooped  over  them  with  a 
delicate  appreciation  of  their  scent. 
He  was  a  great  lover  of  flowers,  and, 
indeed,  had  a  sense  of  the  beautiful 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  color  of 
his  coat. 

"You  must  beware,"  he  said,  "now 
that  you  wear  the  queen's  uniform. 
There  is  treachery  abroad,  I  fear. 
Even  I  have  had  an  anonymous  letter 
of  warning." 

"I  should  like  to  know  who  wrote  it," 
exclaimed  Conyngham,  with  a  sudden 
flash  of  anger  in  his  eyes. 

The  general  laughed  pleasantly. 

"So  should  I,"  he  said;  "merely  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity." 

And  he  turned  toward  the  door, 
which  was  opened  at  this  moment  by 
a  servant. 

"A  gentleman  wishing  to  see  me,  an 
Englishman  as  it  would  appear,"  he 
continued,  looking  at  the  card. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Conyngham,  as 
the  general  moved  away,  "I  am  in- 
structed to  inform  you  that  I  am  at- 
tached to  your  staff,  as  an  extra  aide- 
de-camp,  during  your  stay  in  Madrid." 

The  general  nodded,  and  left  Estella 
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and  Conyngham  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Conyngham  turned  on  Es 
tella. 

"So  that  I  have  a  right  to  be  near 
you,"  he  said,  "which  is  all  that  I 
want." 

He  spoke  lightly  enough,  as  was  his 
habit,  but  Bstella,  who  was  wise  in 
those  matters  that  women  know,  pre- 
ferred not  to  meet  his  eyes,  which 
were  grave  and  deep. 

"Such  things  are  quickly  said,"  Bs- 
tella retorted. 

"Tea;  and  It  takes  a  long  time  to 
prove  them." 

The  general  had  left  his  gloves  on 
the  table.  Estella  took  them  up 
and  appeared  to  be  Interested  in 
them. 

"Perhaps  a  lifetime,"  she  suggested. 

"I  ask  no  less,  sefiorita." 

"Then  you  ask  much." 

"And  I  give  all,  though  that  is  little 
enough." 

They  spoke  slowly,  not  bandying 
words,  but  exchanging  thoughts,  bs- 
tella was  grave.  Conyngham's  atti- 
tude was  that  which  he  ever  displayed 
to  the  world— namely,  one  of  cheerful 
optimism,  as  behooved  a  strong  man 
who  had  not  yet  known  fear. 

"Is  it  too  little,  sefiorita?"  he  asked. 

She  was  sitting  at  the  table,  and 
would  not  look  up,  neither  would  she 
answer  his  question.  He  was  stand- 
ing quite  close  to  her,  upright  in  his 
bright  uniform,  his  hand  on  his  sword, 
and  all  her  attention  was  fixed  on  the 
flowers  which  had  called  forth  the  gen- 
eral's outspoken  admiration.  She 
touched  them  with  fingers  hardly 
lighter  than  his. 

"Now  that  I  think  of  it,"  said  Co- 
nyngham, after  a  pause,  "what  f  give 
is  nothing." 

Estella's  face  wore  a  queer  little 
smile,  as  of  a  deeper  knowledge. 

"Nothing  at  all,"  continued  the  En- 
glishman; "for  I  have  nothing  to  give, 
and  you  know  nothing  of  me." 

"Three  months  ago,"  answered  Es- 
tella, "we  had  never  heard  of  you,  and 
you  had  never  seen  me,"  she  added, 
with  a  little  laugh. 

"I  have  seen  nothing  else  since,"  Co- 


nyngham replied  deliberately,  "for  1 
have  gone  about  the  world  a  blind 
man." 

"In  three  months  one  cannot  decide 
matters  that  affect  a  whole  lifetime,*' 
said  the  girl. 

"This  matter  decided  Itself  in  tnree 
minutes,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
sefiorita,  in  the  old  palace  at  Ronda. 
It  Is  a  matter  that  time  is  powerless  to 
affect  one  way  or  the  other." 

"With  some  people;  but  you  are 
hasty  and  impetuous.  My  father  said 
it  of  you,  and  he  is  never  mistaken." 

"Then  you  do  not  trust  me, 
sefiorita." 

Estella  had  turned  away  her  face,  so 
that  he  could  only  see  her  mantilla  and 
the  folds  of  her  golden  hair  gleaming 
through  the  black  lace.  She  shrugged 
her  shoulders. 

"It  Is  not  due  to  yourself  nor  to  all 
who  know  you  in  Spain  if  I  do,"  she 
said. 

"All  who  know  me?" 

"Yes,"  she  continued— "Father  Con- 
cha, Sefiora  Barenna,  my  father,  and 
others  at  Ronda." 

"Ah!  And  what  leads  them  to  mis- 
trust me?" 

"Tour  own  actions,"  replied  Estella. 

And  Conyngham  was  too  simple- 
minded,  too  inexperienced  in  such  mat- 
ters to  understand  the  ring  of  anxiety 
In  her  voice. 

"I  do  not  much  mind  what  the  rest 
of  the  world  thinks  of  me,"  he  said.  "I 
have  never  owed  anything  to  the 
world,  nor  asked  anything  from  It 
They  are  welcome  to  think  what  they 
like.  But  with  you  it  is  different.  Is 
it  possible,  sefiorita,  to  make  you  trust 
me?" 

Estella  did  not  answer  at  once. 
After  a  pause  she  gave  an  Indifferent 
jerk  of  the  head. 

"Perhaps,"  she  said. 

"If  it  is  possible  I  will  do  It." 

"It  is  quite  easy,"  she  answered, 
raising  her  head  and  looking  out  of  the 
window,  with  an  air  that  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  her  interests  lay  without 
and  not  in  this  room  at  all. 

"How  can  I  do  It?" 

She  gave  a  short,  hard  laugh,  which 
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to  experienced  ears  would    have    be- 
trayed her  instantly. 

"By  showing  me  the  letter  you  wrote 
to  Julia  Barenna,"  she  said. 

"I  cannot  do  that." 

"No?"  she  said  significantly.  A 
woman  fighting  for  her  own  happiness 
Is  no  sparing  adversary . 

"Will  nothing  else  than  the  sight  of 
that  letter  satisfy  you,  sefiorita?" 

Her  profile  was  turned  toward  him, 
delicate  and  proud,  with  the  perfect 
chiselling  of  outline  that  only  comes 
with  a  long  descent  and  bespeaks  the 
blood  of  a  line  of  gentle  ancestors,  for 
Estella  Vlncente  had  in  her  veins 
blood  that  was  counted  noble  in  Spain, 
the  land  of  a  bygone  glory. 

"Nothing,"  she  answered;  "though 
the  question  of  my  being  satisfied  is 
hardly  of  importance.  You  asked  me 
to  trust  you,  and  you  make  it  difficult 
by  your  actions.  In  return  I  ask  a 
proof,  that  is  all." 

"Do  you  want  to  trust  me?" 

He  had  come  a  little  closer  to  her, 
and  was  grave  enough  now. 

"Why  do  you  ask  that?"  she  inquired 
in  a  low  voice. 

"Do  you  want  to  trust  me?"  he 
asked,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he 
was  able  to  detect  an  infinitesimal  ac- 
quiescent movement  of  her  head. 

"Then  if  that  letter  is  in  existence 
you  shall  have  it,"  he  said.  "You  say 
that  my  actions  have  borne  evidence 
against  me.  I  shall  trust  to  action  and 
not  to  words  to  refute  that  evidence. 
But  you  must  give  me  time.  Will  you 
do  that?" 

"You  always  ask  something." 

"Yes,  sefiorita,  from  you,  but  from 
no  one  else  in  the  world." 

He  gave  a  sudden  laugh  and  walked 
to  the  window,  where  he  stood  looking 
at  her. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  "I  shall  be  ask- 
ing all  my  life  from  you.  Perhaps  that 
is  why  we  were  created,  sefiorita— I  to 
ask,  you  to  give;  perhaps  that  is  hap- 
piness, Estella." 

She  raised  her  eyes,  but  did  not  meet 
his,  looking  past  him  through  the  open 
window.  The  hotel  was  situated  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  the 
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quiet  end  and  farthest  removed  from 
the  hum  of  the  market  and  the  busy 
sounds  of  traffic.  These  only  came  in 
the  form  of  a  distant  hum,  like  the 
continuous  roar  of  surf  upon  an  un- 
seen shore.  Below  the  windows  a 
passing  water-seller  plied  his  trade, 
and  his  monotonous  cry  of  "Agua— a— 
a!  Agua— a— a!"  rose  like  a  wail,  like 
the  voice  of  one  crying  in  that  human 
wilderness  where  solitude  reigns  as 
surely  as  in  the  desert. 

For  a  moment  Estella  glanced  at  Co* 
nyngham  gravely,  and  his  eyes  were 
no  less  serious.  They  were  not  the 
first,  but  only  two  out  of  many  mil- 
lions, to  wonder  what  happiness  is, 
and  where  it  hides  in  this  busy  world. 
They  had  not  spoken  or  moved,  when 
the  door  was  again  opened  by  a  ser- 
vant, who  bowed  toward  Conyngham, 
and  then  stood  aside  to  allow  ingress 
to  one  who  followed  on  his  heels. 
This  was  a  tall  man,  white-haired  ana 
white  of  face.  Indeed,  his  cheeks  had 
the  dead  pallor  of  paper,  and  seemed 
to  be  drawn  over  the  cheek-bones  at 
such  tension  as  gave  to  the  skin  a  polish 
like  that  of  fine  marble.  Qne  sees 
many  such  faces  in  London  streets, 
and  they  usually  indicate  suffering, 
either  mental  or  physical. 

The  stranger  came  forward  with  a 
perfect  lack  of  embarrassment,  which 
proved  him  to  be  a  man  of  the  world. 
His  bow  to  Estella  clearly  indicated 
that  his  business  lay  with  Conyngham. 
He  was  the  incarnation  of  the  Conti- 
nental ideal  of  the  polished,  cold 
Englishman,  and  had  the  air  of  a  diplo- 
mat, such  as  this  country  sends  to  for- 
eign courts  to  praise  or  blame,  to 
declare  friendship  or  war  with  the  same 
calm  suavity  and  imperturbable  po- 
liteness. 

"I  come  from  General  Vlncente,"  he 
said  to  Conyngham,  "who  will  follow 
in  a  moment,  when  he  has  despatched 
some  business  which  detains  him.  I 
have  a  letter  to  the  general,  and  am,  in 
fact,  in  need  of  his  assistance." 

He  broke  off,  turning  to  Estella,  who 
was  moving  toward  the  door. 

"I  was  especially  instructed,"  he  said 
quickly  to  her,  "to  ask  you  not  to  leave 
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us.  You  were,  I  believe,  at  school 
with  my  nieces  in  England,  and  when 
my  business,  which  is  of  the  briefest, 
is  concluded,  I  have  messages  to  de- 
liver to  you  from  Mary  and  Amy  Main- 
waring." 

Estella  smiled  a  little  and  resumed 
her  seat. 

Then  the  stranger  turned  to  Conyng- 
ham. 

"The  general  told  me,"  he  went  on,  In 
his  cold  voice,  without  a  gleam  of 
geniality  or  even  of  life  in  his  eyes, 
"that  if  I  followed  the  servant  to  the 
drawing-room  I  should  find  here  an 
English  aide-de-camp,  who  is  fully  in 
his  confidence,  and  upon  whose  good- 
nature and  assistance  I  could  rely." 

"I  am  for  the  time  General  \in- 
cente's  aide-de-camp,  and  I  am  an  En- 
glishman," answered  Conyngham. 

The  stranger  bowed. 

"I  did  not  explain  my  business  to 
General  Vincente,"  said  he,  "who 
asked  me  to  wait  until  he  came,  and 
then  tell  the  story  to  you  both  at  one 
time.  In  the  mean  time  I  was  to  in- 
troduce myself  to  you." 

Conyngham  waited  in  silence. 

"My  name  is  Sir  John  Pleydell,"  said 
the  stranger  quietly. 

Chapter  XVI. 
in  HO  NOB. 

"He  makes  no  friend  who  never  made  a  foe." 

Conyngham  remembered  the  name 
of  Pleydell  well  enough,  and  glanced 
sharply  at  Estella,  recollecting  that  the 
general  received  the  Times  from  Lon- 
don. Before  he  had  time  to  make  an 
answer— and,  indeed,  he  had  none 
ready— the  general  came  Into  the  room. 

"Ah!"  said  Vincente,  in  his  emphat- 
ically sociable  manner,  "I  see  you  know 
each  other  already,  so  an  introduction 
is  superfluous.  And  now  we  will  have 
Sir  John's  story.  Be  seated,  my  dear 
sir.  But  first  a  little  refreshment.  It 
is  a  dusty  day— a  lemonade?' 

Sir  John  declined,  his  manner  strik- 
ingly cold  and  reserved  beside  the 
genial  empressement  of  General  Vin- 
cente. In  truth,  the  two  men  seemed 
to  belong  to  opposite  poles,  the  one  of 


cold  and  the  other  of  heat.  Sir  John 
had  the  chill  air  of  one  who  had  mixed 
among  his  fellow-men  only  to  see  their 
evil  side.  For  this  world  Is  a  cold 
place  to  those  that  look  on  it  with  n 
chilling  glance.  General  Vincente,  on 
the  other  hand,  whose  life  had  been 
passed  in  strife  and  warfare,  seemed 
ready  to  welcome  all  comers  as  friends, 
and  hold  out  the  hand  of  good-fellow- 
ship to  rich  and  poor  alike. 

Conyngham  shrugged  his  shoulders 
with  a  queer  smile.  Here  was  a  quan- 
dary requiring  a  quicker  brain  than 
his.  He  did  not  even  attempt  to  seek 
a  solution  to  his  difficulties,  and  the 
only  thought  in  his  mind  was  a  char- 
acteristic determination  to  face  them 
courageously.  He  drew  forward  a 
chair  for  Sir  John  Pleydell,  his  heart 
stirred  with  that  sense  of  exhilaration 
which  comes  to  some  in  moments  of 
peril. 

"I  will  not  detain  you  long,"  began 
the  newcomer,  with  an  air  slightly  sug- 
gestive of  the  law  court,  "but  there  are 
certain  details  which,  I  am  afraid,  I 
must  inflict  upon  you  in  order  that  you 
may  fully  understand  my  actions." 

The  remark  was  addressed  to  Gen- 
eral Vincente,  although  the  speaker  ap- 
peared to  be  demanding  ConyngbanTs 
attention  in  the  first  instance.  The 
learned  gentlemen  of  the  bar  thus 
often  address  the  jury  through  the  ears 
of  the  judge. 

General  Vincente  had  seated  himself 
at  the  table,  and  was  drawing  his 
scented  pocket-handkerchief  across  his 
moustache  reflectively.  He  was  not,  it 
was  obvious,  keenly  interested,  al- 
though desirous  of  showing  every  po- 
liteness to  the  stranger.  In  truth,  such 
Englishmen  as  brought  their  affairs  to 
Spain  at  this  time  were  not,  as  a  rule, 
highly  desirable  persons  or  a  credit  to 
their  country.  Estella  was  sitting  near 
the  window,  rather  behind  her  father, 
and  Conyngham  stood  by  the  fireplace, 
facing  them  all. 

"You  perhaps  know  something  of  our 
English  politics,"  continued  Sir  John 
Pleydell,  and,  the  general  making  a 
little  gesture  indicative  of  a  limited 
but  sufficient  knowledge,  went  on  to 
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say,  "of  the  Chartists  more  particu- 
larly." 

The  general  bowed.  Estella  glanced 
at  Conyngham,  who  was  smiling. 

"One  cannot  call  them  a  party,  as  I 
have  heard  them  designated  in  Spain/' 
said  Sir  John  parenthetically.  "They 
are  quite  unworthy  of  so  distinguished 
a  name.  These  Chartists  consist  of  the 
most  ignorant  people  in  the  land— the 
rabble,  in  fact— headed  by  a  few 
scheming  malcontents,  professional  ag- 
itators, who  are  not  above  picking  the 
pockets  of  the  poor.  Many  capitalists 
and  land-owners  have  suffered  wrong 
and  loss  at  the  hands  of  these  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace;  none"— he 
paused  and  gave  a  sharp  sigh,  which 
seemed  to  catch  him  unawares,  and  al- 
most suggested  that  the  man,  after  all, 
had  or  had  at  one  time  possessed  a 
heart— "none  more  severely  than  my- 
self," he  concluded. 

The  general's  face  instantly  ex- 
pressed the  utmost  concern. 

"My  dear  sir,"  he  murmured. 

"For  many  years,"  continued  Sir 
John  hurriedly,  as  if  resenting  any- 
thing like  sympathy— as  all  good  Brit- 
ons do— "the  authorities  acted  in  an  ir- 
resolute and  foolish  manner,  not  dar- 
ing to  put  down  the  disturbance  with 
a  firm  hand.  At  length,  however,  a 
riot  of  a  more  serious  character  at  a 
town  in  Wales  necessitated  the  inter- 
ference of  the  military.  The  ring- 
leaders were  arrested,  and  for  some 
time  the  authorities  were  in  consider- 
able doubt  as  to  what  to  do  with  them. 
I  interested  myself  strongly  in  the 
matter,  having  practised  the  law  in  my 
younger  days,  and  was  finally  enabled 
to  see  my  object  carried  out.  These 
men  were  arraigned  not  as  mere 
brawlers  and  rioters,  but  under  a 
charge  of  high  treason— a  much  more 
serious  affair  for  them." 

He  bro^e  off  with  a  harsh  laugh, 
which  was  only  a  matter  of  the  voice, 
for  his  marble  face  remained  un- 
changed and  probably  had  not  at 
any  time  the  power  of  expressing 
mirth. 

"The  ringleaders  of  the  Newport 
riots  were  sentenced  to  long  terms  or 


imprisonment,  which  served  my  pur* 
pose  excellently." 

Sir  John  Pleydell  spoke  with  that 
cynical  frankness  which  seems  often  to 
follow  upon  a  few  years  devoted  to 
practice  at  the  common  law  bar,  where 
men,  indeed,  spend  their  days  in  dis- 
secting the  mental  diseases  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  learn  to  concluue 
that  a  pure  and  healthy  mind  is  pos- 
sessed by  none.  He  moved  slightly  in 
his  chair,  and  seemed  to  indicate  that 
he  had  made  his  first  point. 

"I  hope,"  he  said,  addressing  Co- 
nyngham directly,  "that  I  am  not 
fatiguing  you." 

"Not  at  all,"  returned  the  younger 
Englishman  coolly;  "I  am  much  inter- 
ested." 

The  general  was  studying  the  tex- 
ture of  his  pocket-handkerchief.  Es- 
tella's  face  had  grown  cold  and  set. 
Her  eyes  from  time  to  time  turned 
toward  Conyngham.  Sir  John  Pley- 
dell was  not  creating  a  good  impres- 
sion. 

"I  will  now  come  to  the  more  per- 
sonal part  of  my  story,"  went  on  that 
gifted  speaker,  "and  proceed  to  explain 
my  reason  for  inflicting  it  upon  you." 

He  still  spoke  directly  to  Conyng- 
ham, who  bowed  his  head  in  silence, 
with  the  queer  smile  still  hovering  on 
his  lips.  Estella  saw  it  and  drew  a 
sharp  breath.  In  the  course  of  her 
short  life,  which  had  almost  been, 
spent  in  the  midst  of  warfare,  she  had: 
seen  men  in  danger  more  than  once,- 
and  perhaps  recognized  that  smile. 

"I  particularly  beg  your  attention,"" 
explained  Sir  John  to  Conyngham,  "be- 
cause I  understand  from  General  Vin- 
cente  that  you  are  in  reality  attached 
to  the  staff  of  General  Espartero,  and 
it  is  to  him  that  I  look  for  help." 

Sir  John  paused  again.  He  had  es- 
tablished another  point.  One  almost 
expected  to  see  him  raise  his  hand  to 
his  shoulder  to  throw  back  the  silken 
gown. 

"Some  months  age,"  he  went  on, 
"these  Chartists  attacked  my  house  In 
the  north  of  England,  and  killed  my 
son." 

There  was  a  short  silence,  and  the 
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general  muttered  a  short  and  polite 
Spanish  oath  under  his  breath.  But 
somehow  the  speaker  had  failed  to 
make  that  point,  and  he  hurried  on:— 
"It  was  not,  technically  speaking,  a 
murder.  My  boy,  who  had  a  fine 
spirit,  attacked  the  rioters,  and  a 
clever  counsel  might  have  got  a  verdict 
for  the  scoundrel  who  actually  struck 
the  blow.  I  knew  this,  and  awaited 
events.  I  did  not  even  take  steps 
against  the  man  who  killed  my  son, 
—an  only  son  and  child.  It  was  not 
from  a  legal  point  of  view  worth 
while." 

He  laughed  his  unpleasant  laugh 
again,  and  presently  went  on:— 

"Fortune,  however,  favored  me. 
The  trouble  got  worse,  and  the  New- 
port riots  at  last  aroused  the  govern- 
ment. The  sentence  upon  the  ring- 
leaders gave  me  my  opportunity.  It 
was  worth  while  to  hunt  down  the 
murderer  of  my  son  when  I  could  en- 
sure him  sixteen  or  twenty  years  of 
penal  servitude." 

"Quite,"  said  the  general— "quite." 
And  he  smiled.  He  seemed  to  fall  to 
realize  that  Sir  John  Pleydell  was  in 
deadly  earnest,  and  really  harbored  the 
implacable  spirit  of  revenge  with 
which  he  cynically  credited  himself. 

"I  traced  my  man  to  Gibraltar,  and 
from  thence  he  appears  to  have  come 
north,"  continued  Sir  John  Pleydell. 
"He  has  probably  taken  service  under 
Espartero.  Many  of  our  English  out- 
laws wear  the  Spanish  queen's  uni- 
form. He  is,  of  course,  bearing  an  as- 
sumed name,  but  surely  it  would  be 
possible  to  trace  him." 

"Oh,  yes,"  answered  Conyngham,  "I 
think  yo»  will  be  able  to  find  him." 

Sir  John's  eyes  had  for  a  moment  a 
gleam  of  life  in  them. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  "I  am  glad  to  hear 
you  say  that;  for  that  is  my  object  in 
coming  to  this  country,  and  although  I 
have  during  the  course  of  my  life  had 
many  objects  of  ambition  or  desire, 
none  of  them  has  so  entirely  absorbed 
my  attention  as  this  one.  Half-a- 
dozen  men  have  gone  to  penal  servi- 
tude in  order  that  I  might  succeed  in 
my  purpose." 


There  was  a  cold  deliberation  in  this 
statement,  which  was  more  cruel  than 
cynicism,  for  it  was  sincere.  Conyng- 
ham looked  at  Estella.  Her  face  had 
lost  all  color,  her  eyes  were  burning, 
not  with  the  dull  light  of  fear,  for  the 
blood  that  ran  in  her  veins  had  no 
taint  of  that  in  it,  but  with  anger.  She 
knew  whom  it  was  that  Sir  John  Pley- 
dell sought.  She  lookeu  at  Conyngham 
and  his  smile  of  cool  intrepidity  made 
her  heart  leap  within  her  breast.  This 
lover  of  hers  was,  at  all  events,  a 
brave  man,  and  that  which  through  all 
the  ages  reaches  the  human  heart  most 
surely  is  courage.  The  coward  has  no 
friends. 

Sir  John  Pleydell  had  paused,  and 
was  seeking  something  in  his  pocket. 
General  Vincente  preserved  his  atti- 
tude of  slightly  bored  attention. 

"I  have  here,  went  on  the  baronet, 
"a  list  of  the  English  officers  serving  in 
the  army  of  General  Espartero  at  the 
time  of  my  quitting  England.  Perhaps 
you  will  at  your  leisure  be  kind  enough 
to  cast  your  eye  over  it,  and  make  a 
note  of  such  men  as  are  personally  un- 
known to  you,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
bearing  assumed  names." 

Conyngham  took  the  paper,  and  hold- 
ing it  in  his  hand  spoke  without  mov- 
ing from  the  mantelpiece,  against 
which  he  leant. 

"You  have  not  yet  made  quite  clear 
your  object  in  coming  to  Spain,"  he 
said.  "There  exists  between  Spain 
and  England  no  extradition  treaty,  and 
even  if  such  were  to  come  in  force,  I 
believe  that  persons  guilty  of  political 
offences  would  be  exempt  from  its  ac- 
tion. You  propose  to  arraign  this  man 
for  high  treason,  a  political  offence  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  many  countries." 

"You  speak  like  a  lawyer,"  said  Sir 
John,  with  a  laugh. 

"You  have  just  informed  us,"  re- 
torted Conyngham,  "that  all  the  En 
glish  in  the  Spanish  service  are  mis- 
creants. None  know  the  law  so  inti- 
mately as  those  who  have  broken  it." 

"Ah!"  laughed  Sir  John  again,  with 
a  face  of  stone;  "there  are  exceptions 
to  all  rules,  and  you,  young  sir,  are  an 
exception  to  that  which  I  laid  down  as 
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regards  our  countrymen  In  Spain,  un- 
less my  experience  of  faces  and  knowl- 
edge of  men  play  me  very  false.  But 
your  contention  is  a  just  one.  I  am 
not  In  a  position  to  seek  the  air  of  the 
Spanish  authorities  in  this  matter.  I 
am  fully  aware  of  the  fact.  You  surely 
did  not  expect  me  to  come  to  Spain 
with  such  a  weak  case  as  that." 

"No,"  answered  Conyngham  slowly, 
"I  did  not." 

Sir  John  Pleydell  raised  his  eyes  and 
looked  at  his  fellow-countryman  with 
a  dawning  interest.  The  general  also 
looked  up  from  one  face  to  the  other. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  room  seemed  to 
have  undergone  a  sudden  change  and 
to  be  dominated  by  the  personality  of 
the  two  Englishmen.  The  one  will, 
strong  on  the  surface,  accustomed  to 
assert  itself  and  dominate,  seemed  sud- 
denly to  have  found  itself  faced  by  an- 
other as  strong,  and  yet  hidden  behind 
an  easy  smile  and  indolent  manner. 

"You  are  quite  right,"  he  went  on  in 
his  cold  voice.  "I  have  a  better  case 
than  that,  and  one  eminently  suited  to 
a  country  such  as  Spain,  where  a  long 
war  has  reduced  law  and  order  to  a 
somewhat  low  ebb.  I  at  first  thought 
of  coming  here  to  await  my  chance  of 
shooting  this  man— his  name,  by  the 
way,  is  Frederick  Conyngham— but  cir- 
cumstances placed  a  better  vengeance 
within  my  grasp,  one  that  will  last 
longer." 

He  paused  for  a  moment  to  reflect 
upon  his  long-drawn  expiation. 

"I  propose  to  get  my  man  home  to 
England  and  let  him  there  stand  his 
trial.  The  idea  is  not  my  own;  it  has, 
in  fact,  been  carried  out  successfully 
before  now.  Once  in  England,  I  shall 
make  it  my  business  to  see  that  he  gets 
twenty  years'  penal  servitude." 

"And  how  do  you  propose  to  get  him 
to  England?"  asked  Conyngham. 

"Oh,  that  is  simple  enough!  Only  a 
matter  of  paying  a  couple  of  such 
scoundrels  as  I  understood  abound  in 
Spain  at  this  moment,  a  little  bribery 
of  officials,  a  heavy  fee  to  some  En- 
glish ship  captain— I  propose,  in  short, 
to  kidnap  Frederick  Conyngham.  But 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  help  me  in  that.    I 


only  ask  you  to  put  me  on  his  track; 
to  help  me  to  find  him,  in  fact.  Will 
you  do  it?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Conyngham,  com- 
ing forward  with  a  card  In  his  hand; 
"you  could  not  have  come  to  a  better 
man." 

Sir  John  Pleydell  read  the  card,  and 
had  himself  in  such  control  that  his 
face  hardly  changed.  His  teeth  closed 
over  his  lower  lip  for  a  second,  then 
he  rose.  The  perspiration  stood  out  on 
his  face,  the  grey  of  his  eyes  seemed  to 
have  faded  to  the  color  of  ashes.  He 
looked  hard  at  Conyngham,  and  then 
taking  up  his  hat,  went  to  the  door 
with  nervous,  uneven  steps.  On  the 
threshold  he  turned. 

"Your  insolence,"  he  said,  breath- 
lessly, "is  only  exceeded  by  your— 
daring!" 

As  the  door  closed  behind  him  there 
came  from  that  part  of  the  room  where 
General  Vincente  sat  a  muffled  click  of 
steel,  as  if  a  sword  half  out  of  its  scab- 
bard had  been  sent  softly  home  again. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
HENRYK  8EENKIEWICZ.1 

During  the  last  generation,  the  lead- 
ing writer  of  Poland  was  Joseph  Igna- 
tius Kraszewski,  of  whose  innumerable 
novels  one,  at  least,  "The  Jew,"  has 
been  presented  to  English  readers. 
Four  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  Kraszewski,  in  a  short, 
critical  biography  mainly  compiled 
from  German  sources,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  ventured  to  comment  on  the  ex- 
traordinary market  for  literary  wares 

*  KotoIi  of  Sienkiewics.  (Translated  by  Jere- 
miah Cnrtin,  author  of  "  Myths  and  Folk  Tales  of 
the  Russians,  Western  Slavs  and  Magyars,"  etc.) 
"  Quo  Vadis:  a  Narrative  of  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Nero ;  "  Children  of  the  Soil ;  a  Novel  of  PoUsh 
Life;  "With  Fire  and  Sword:  an  Historical 
Novel  of  Poland  and  Russia,  Temp.  1M7-M51 ; " 
« The  Deluge :  an  Historical  Novel  of  Poland, 
Sweden  andRussia,"  a  Sequel  to  "  With  Fire  and 
Sword;'*  "  Pan  Michael:"  a  Sequel  to  "The 
Deluge;"  "  Without  Dogma ;  a  Novel  of  Modern 
Poland"  (translated  by  G.  A.  Young).  London  : 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Co. 
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which  appear  to  exist  in  Poland. 
Kra8zewski  was  the  author  of  more 
than  four  hundred  and  fifty  volumes, 
and,  though  he  lived  to  be  a  very  old 
man,  it  is  difficult  to  account  either  for 
60  prodigious  an  activity  or  for  so  pa- 
tient and  so  constant  an  implied  world 
of  purchasers.  Extreme  fecundity  and 
volubility  may,  perhaps,  be  a  character- 
istic feature  of  Polish  authorship,  for 
certainly  the  writer  who,  in  the  present 
generation,  has  taken  the  place  vacated 
by  Kraszewski  at  his  death  in  1887, 
threatens  to  be  no  less  formidable  a 
burdener  of  bookshelves.  Let  us,  then, 
glance  at  the  productions  of  Sienkie- 
wicz—whom  his  admirers,  ineptly 
enough,  style  the  Polish  Tolstoi— while 
the  mass  of  his  compositions  is  still 
fairly  manageable.  In  a  few  years,  if 
he  has  health  and  appetite  for  work, 
the  library  of  the  novels  of  Sienkiewicz 
will  compete  in  vastness  with  the  tem- 
ples of  Voltaire  and  of  Lope  de  Vega. 

For  those  who,  like  myself,  have  not 
the  happiness  of  reading  Polish,  not 
very  much  seems  to  be  as  yet  available 
about  the  life  of  Henryk  Sienkiewicz. 
From  various  sources,  mainly  German, 
I  gather  that  it  will  one  day  be  discov- 
ered to  have  been  of  romantic  interest 
In  youth.  He  was  born  in  1846  (or  in 
1845),  of  Lithuanian  parents,  at  Wola 
Okrzejska  in  the  Lukowschen.  It  is  in- 
sisted upon,  and  not  least  by  himself, 
that  he  is  a  pure  child  of  Lithuania. 
After  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Warsaw,  he  adopted,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  a  wandering  exist- 
ence; he  describes  himself  as  having 
been  a  gypsy,  and  he  would  even  seem 
to  have  attached  himself  to  some  no- 
madic tribe.  Meanwhile  he  was  re- 
duced to  poverty,  or  want  of  means 
may  in  the  first  place  have  driven  him 
to  the  forests.  He  must  have  essayed 
literature,  however,  for  the  date  1872 
Is  discovered  on  the  title-page  of  a  vol- 
ume of  his  humoristic  sketches.  In 
this  field  no  success  can  have  rewarded 
him  at  first,  for  so  late  as  1876  we  find 
him  proceeding  to  America,  in  complete 
penury,  and  trying  his  luck  in  the  gold 
mines  of  California. 

Sienkiewicz    spent    a     considerable 


time  on  the  Pacific  coast,  sending  back 
to  Warsaw  stories  and  Impressions  of 
travel  which  found  a  ready  market. 
At  last  a  man  of  taste,  Mr.  Hankiel, 
particularly  struck  by  the  tale  called 
"Hania,"  persuaded  Sienkiewicz  to  re 
turn  to  Poland,  and  to  adopt  literature 
as  a  profession.  Unfortunately,  no  his- 
tory of  Polish  literature  seems  to  exist 
in  any  language  of  western  Europe 
later  than  the  excellent  "Geschichte 
der  Polnischen  Literatur"  of  Heinrich 
Nitschmann,  published  in  1882.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  Sienkiewicz,  t« 
whom  Nitschmann  gives  but  a  few 
lines  in  a  page  devoted  to  minor  writ 
ers,  was  not  yet  prominent  in  his  thirty- 
sixth  year.  It  Is  since  1884  that  he  has 
earned  the  almost  extravagant  reputa- 
tion which  he  now  enjoys  in  Poland. 

The  Polish  critics  must  have  been 
slow  to  recognize  the  genius  of  the 
author  they  are  now  so  eager  to  adu- 
late, for  In  1880  Sienkiewicz  had 
printed,  in  three  volumes  of  "Pisma,'* 
a  great  many  of  the  short  folk-stories 
and  incidents  of  country  life,  which, 
though  not  yet  translated  into  English, 
enjoy  a  great  popularity  in  Germany. 
Of  these  I  shall  presently  speak.  But 
meanwhile  Sienkiewicz  set  off  on  his 
travels  again,  this  time  to  Africa,  of 
which  he  has  published  conspicuous 
impressions,  and  had  returned  to  War- 
saw to  become  editor-in-chief  of  the 
newspaper  (or  magazine)  called  SJowo. 
I  know  not  what  may  be  the  form  of 
this  periodical,  but  I  speculate  with  ad- 
miration and  almost  with  alarm  on  the 
quality  of  its  subscribers,  for  the  feast 
which  the  editor  proceeded  to  lay  be- 
fore them  was  not  suited  to  a  frivolous 
nor  to  a  captious  taste.  Sienkiewicz, 
who  no  doubt  had  long  been  preparing 
for  the  colossal  task,  began  to  publish 
in  the  pages  of  Slowo  the  first  chapters 
of  an  Immense  historical  romance. 
From  1880  to  1888  it  seems  to  have 
been  running  its  gigantic  course.  For 
at  least  eight  years  Polish  readers, 
without  a  sigh  of  impatience,  were  oc- 
cupied in  following  the  long-drawn  ad- 
ventures of  a  group  of  half-chivalrous, 
half -savage  nobles  during  the  central 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century.     It 
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required  no  common  powers,  we  may 
be  sure,  to  arrest  attention  so  long  and 
to  sustain  it  on  a  theme  which,  though 
less  remote  to  a  Pole  than  to  ourselves, 
must  to  any  living  creature,  at  first 
sight,  seem  lacking  in  actuality.  But 
of  the  genius  of  Sienkiewicz,  and  of  his 
power  to  excite  and  to  support  curi- 
osity, there  seems  from  the  first  to  have 
been  no  question.  The  romance  ap 
peared  by  instalments,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  thirteen  massive  volumes,  a 
perfect  macrocosm  of  historical  ro- 
mance. 

Before  considering  this  work,  how- 
ever, a  few  words  may  be  given  to  the 
shorter  and  more  desultory  productions 
of  his  youth.  In  1880,  as  I  have  said, 
before  beginning  the  great  historical 
epos  which  has  made  him  famous, 
Sienkiewicz  collected  his  shorter  stories 
and  sketches  into  three  volumes  under 
the  general  title  of  "Pisma."  Among 
the  tales  which  form  this  earliest  sec- 
tion of  his  work,  several  are  available 
for  western  readers  in  German.  Those 
that  I  have  met  with  are  mainly  vil- 
lage-idylls, dorfgeschichteti,  which  sug- 
gest the  influence  of  Jeremias  Gotthelf 
and  Auerbach.  They  are,  however, 
more  incisive  and  photographic,  and  in 
their  mixture  of  realistic  description 
and  idealistic  sentiment  they  come, 
sometimes,  very  close  to  the  early  man* 
ner  of  Bjftrnson.  From  Nitschmann's 
account  of  recent  Polish  literature,  I 
gather  that  this  minute  and  romantic 
observation  of  episodes  in  the  life  of 
peasants,  which  was  already  so  fa- 
miliar to  German,  Swiss,  and  Scandina- 
vian readers,  had  the  charm  of  novelty 
for  Poles;  but  the  general  European 
critic  will  not  see  much  positive  origi- 
nality in  these  agreeable  early  tales  of 
Sienkiewicz.  We  may  take  as  a  favor- 
able example  the  story  of  "Janko,  the 
Musician." 

In  a  remote  Lithuanian  village  there 
is  born  to  a  poor  woman  a  son  so 
weakly  and  rickety  that  his  presence 
in  the  household  seems  a  burden.  It  is 
not  thought  possible  that  he  should 
live,  and  as  years  pass  on  and  he 
reaches  the  age  at  which  boys  begin  to 
be  of  use,  almost  every  one,  except  his 


mother,  wishes  that  Janko  had  not 
lived.  Conscious  of  this  want  of  sym- 
pathy, terribly  harassed  by  weakness, 
cold,  and  hunger,  Janko  shrinks  more 
and  more  from  the  rough  life  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  steals  at  every  opportunity 
into  the  surrounding  forest.  Here  a 
magic  sense  descends  upon  him;  he 
awakens  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
great  harmony  of  nature.  The  wind  in 
the  trees,  the  birds,  the  grass,  the  whole 
hollow  cave  of  air  sing  and  echo  to 
him.  His  poor  little  soul  is  trans- 
formed into  a  forlorn  JEolian  harp, 
across  which  every  elemental  force 
sweeps  its  wild  and  fitful  melodies. 
His  starved  body  becomes  a  sort  of 
rude  or  primitive  violin,  ready  to  re- 
spond to  a  touch;  to  the  vague  wonder 
of  the  neighbors,  more  scornful  than 
sympathetic,  he  is  a  kind  of  crazy  crea- 
ture, "Janko,  the  Musician." 

Janko  watches  with  entranced  de- 
light the  movements  of  a  fiddler  at  a 
feast,  and  his  whole  soul  is  lost  in  the 
yearning  to  possess,  or  at  least  to  play 
upon,  to  touch,  such  a  divine  and  su- 
pernatural construction.  Failing  this, 
he  builds  a  rough  violin  for  himself,  a 
dull  concern  which,  at  best,  gives  out 
no  louder  sound  than  the  murmuring  of 
gnats  on  a  summer  evening.  Tet  on 
this  wretched  instrument  Janko  plays 
from  morning  to  night.  But  the  foot- 
man at  the  great  house  has  a  beautiful 
violin,  and,  one  bright  moonlight  night, 
Janko  steals  out  in  his  shirt,  pattering 
with  naked  feet  over  the  gravel,  and 
peeps  through  the  window.  There, 
with  its  pegs  shining  like  glow-worms 
and  its  bow  like  a  rod  of  silver  in  the 
moonshine,  hangs  the  mysterious  vio- 
lin. The  house  is  silent,  doubtless  de- 
serted. Over  Janko  there  falls  an  in- 
tolerable longing  to  dart  in  and  touch, 
with  but  one  finger,  the  exquisite,  sa- 
cred object.  Dare  he  do  so?  The 
wind,  the  pine-trees,  the  whispering 
creepers,  urge  him  on,  and  then  the 
voice  of  the  nightingale  rises,  piercing 
the  silence,  thrusting  him  onwards  to 
this  mad  adventure.  Only  the  owl, 
sailing  softly  by,  hoots,  "No,  Janko, 
no!"  But  the  other  voices  prevail,  and 
the  little,  crumpled,  trembling    figure 
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darts  into  the  doorway,  then  crouches 
almost  on  all  fours,  and  creeps  towards 
the  fiddle.  He  has  just  reached  It,  one 
sob  rises  from  a  string  that  he  has 
touched,  when  a  rough  voice  in  the 
darkness  calls  out,  "Who's  there ?"  A 
match  is  struck,  Janko  is  discovered, 
and,  amid  a  storm  of  tears  and  entreat- 
ies, is  cuffed  and  carried  off  to  prison 
as  an  intending  thief.  He  is  con- 
demned by  the  magistrate  to  be 
whipped  by  the  town-crier,  and  so  bru- 
tally is  this  done,  and  so  feeble  is  the 
attenuated  body,  and  so  deep  the  sours 
despair,  that  on  the  third  day  Janko 
dies  in  his  distracted  mother's  arms. 

A  touch  of  satire  distinguishes  the 
Polish  writer  from  his  German  proto- 
types. The  final  words  of  "Janko,  the 
Musician"  would  never  have  occurred 
to  Auerbach:— 

Next  day  the  quality  came  back  from 
Italy  to  their  mansion  [in  which  Janko 
had  been  caught].  The  daughter  of  the 
house  was  accompanied  by  the  cavalier 
who  was  courting  her,  and  he  said:— 

"Quel  beau  pays  que  PItalie!" 

"And  such  a  nation  of  artists!  On  est 
heureux  de  chercher  la-bas  des  talents  et 
de  les  proteger,"  continued  the  young 
lady. 

Over  Janko's  grave  there  was  a  sound 
of  rustling  among  the  birch-trees. 

Other  stories  in  which  this  poignant 
and  sardonic  observation  of  village 
types  is  predominant  are  "Nature  and 
Life,"  a  curious  picture  of  the  auton- 
omy of  a  large  village  in  a  remote 
part  of  Poland;  and  "The  Old  Servant," 
in  which  a  charming  impression  is  pro- 
duced of  the  patriarchal  relations  be- 
tween the  landed  class  and  their  re- 
tainers in  far-away  old-fashioned 
places. 

Another  noticeable  book,  which  may 
be  read  in  German,  is  "Na  Marne,"  or 
"Shattered,"  a  novel  of  student  life  in 
Kiew,  published  by  Sienkiewicz  before 
1881,  describing  the  arrival  of  a  Polish 
youth  at  the  great  university  of  south- 
ern Russia,  and  his  adventures  there 
in  love  and  war.  A  beautiful  element 
in  this  book  is  the  faithful  friendship  of 
the  two  contrasted  heroes,  Schwarz  and 


Augustinowicz,  loyal  through  all  vicis- 
situdes to  the  tragic  close  of  the  tale. 
The  moral  of  the  book  is  that  heady 
Slavonic  youth  expends  too  rich  a  store 
of  vital  energy  on  the  pursuit  of  love; 
"love  flies  from  us  like  a  bird,  and  we 
find  too  late  that  all  our  force  is  shat- 
tered" says  Augustinowicz,  as  the  last 
page  closes.  An  aesthetic  story,  "Lux 
in  tenebris  lucet,"  demands  mention, 
and  the  ground  is  then  clear  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  great  historical  tril- 
ogy. 

Sienkiewicz  is  certainly  slow  in 
warming  to  his  work.  The  openings  of 
his  novels  are  hard  reading.  Doubt- 
less, the  cause  of  this  is  the  fact  that 
he  paints  on  a  very  large  scale,  and 
that  the  panoramic  style  excludes  the 
possibility  of  finishing  up  corners  and 
edges.  But,  unquestionably,  the  great 
historical  trilogy  cannot  be  approached 
with  a  light  heart.  The  cook,  in  "High 
Life  Below  Stairs,"  who  proposed  to 
read  Shakespeare  "one  of  these  fine 
mornings,"  would  certainly  never  have 
had  leisure  for  a  real  enjoyment  of 
Sienkiewicz.  To  enter  the  trilogy  it  is 
requisite  to  become  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  book  which  is,  I  be- 
lieve, called  "Ognlem  i  mieczem"  in  Po- 
lish, but  which  the  American  translator 
entitles  "With  Fire  and  Sword."  It  is 
an  enormous  romance,  comparable  in 
size  to  the  huge  heroic  novels  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  "Cyrus"  and 
"Clelie"  and  "Pharamond."  I  know 
not  whether  it  is  too  subtle  a  sugges- 
tion, but  a  certain  parallel  between 
these  warlike  folios  and  the  romance  of 
Sienkiewicz  forces  itself  upon  the 
mind.  The  action  of  "With  Fire  and 
Sword"  opens  in  1647;  in  that  year,  on 
the  other  side  of  Europe,  was  published 
the  "Polexandre,"  of  Gomberville,  the 
earliest  of  the  heroic  novels.  It  was,  I 
think,  this  book  of  which  Madame  de 
SevignS  spoke,  when  she  said:  'The 
beauty  of  the  sentiments,  the  violence 
of  the  passions,  the  grandeur  of  the 
events,  and  the  miraculous  success  of 
the  heroes*  redoubtable  swords,  all 
draw  me  on  as  if  I  were  a  little  girl." 
The  qualities  she  mentions  are  pre 
cisely  those  which  meet  us  in  the  pages 
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of  Sienkiewicz;  but  there,  of  course,  the 
parallel  ceases. 

An  ignorance  of  Polish  history,  which 
I  have  no  longer  any  hope  that  time 
will  remedy,  makes  me  very  shy  of 
speculating  how  far  Sienkiewicz  has 
used  actual  chronicles  as  the  founda- 
tion of  his  grandiose  scheme.  But  I 
gather  that  the  main  personages  are 
strictly  historical;  that  the  rebel-tyrant, 
Hmelnitski,  and  the  patriot-prince, 
Yeremi,  are  portraits  of  real  persons 
prominent  in  the  dim  annals  of  eastern 
Europe.  In  dealing  with  the  romance 
of  history  in  scenes  so  remote,  it  is 
agreeable  to  feel  sure  that  the  general 
outlines  are  correct,  to  believe  that  the 
writer  has  taken  no  liberties  with  the 
large  trend  of  events,  and,  then,  being 
so  assured,  to  leave  him  free  to  con- 
vince and  charm  us  by  the  verisimilitude 
of  his  pictures.  I  make  no  pretension 
to  breadth  of  mind,  and  I  therefore 
hasten  to  admit  that  the  names  of  per- 
sons, places,  and  things  in  these  Polish 
romances  are  a  constant  offence  to  me. 
The  hero  of  "With  Fire  and  Sword"  is 
called  Pan  Yan  Skshetwski;  in  a  quaint 
note  the  translator  apologizes  for  this 
name,  which  he  thinks  may  present 
some  difficulty  to  an  English  reader.  I 
confess  that  it  presents  a  difficulty  to 
me,  and  I  shall  venture  to  speak  of  the 
gallant  nobleman  as  Pan  Yan.  One  be- 
comes accustomed,  however,  to  the 
names  of  the  principal  characters  in  a 
book,  however  strangely  they  are  spelt; 
it  is  the  secondary  persons  that  give 
the  trouble.  In  "With  Fire  and 
Sword"  there  is  a  delightful  individual 
called  Volodyovski,  to  whom  I  should 
like  to  make  frequent  reference,  but  It 
would  be  an  act  of  inhumanity  to  the 
printers.  How  is  a  reader  to  recollect 
Zatsvilikhovski,  Konyetspolski,  Rzend- 
zian,  Szczaniecki?  No  doubt  these  are 
as  plain  as  Brown  and  Jones  to  a  Po- 
lish eye,  but  they  mightily  confuse  an 
ignorant  Saxon.  These  remarks  will 
seem  flippant  to  Polish  scholars;  but  1 
believe  that  I  shall  have  some  sympa- 
thizers at  home. 

The  opening  episode  of  "With  Fire 
and  Sword"  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
key  to  the  whole  series    of    romances. 


On  a  dark  night  in  1647,  Pan  Yan  and 
his  hussars  come  upon  a  Tartar  lying 
among  the  reeds  in  the  wilderness  of 
the  Dnieper,  bound  and  gagged  with  a 
lariat.  This  is  Hmelnitski,  who  is  dy- 
ing, but  Pan  Yan  cuts  the  thong  just  in 
time  to  allow  of  his  recovery.  If  Pan 
Yan  had  ridden  up  five  minutes  later, 
Hmelnitski  would  have  been  strangled, 
and  all  these  long  romances  could 
never  have  been  written.  Hmelnitski 
is  the  evil  genius,  the  presiding  demon, 
of  the  scheme.  It  is  he  who  encourages 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,  aided  by 
Tartars  and  Turks,  to  revolt  against 
the  oligarchy  of  the  Polish  common- 
wealth, and  to  prosecute,  under  his 
leadership,  this  horrible  and  universal 
war.  The  plot  of  "With  Fire  and 
Sword"  is  simply  the  record  of  the 
early  progress  of  this  rebellion,  its  suc- 
cess, its  culmination  at  Korsun,  its  pro- 
longed and  glorious,  but  far  from  final, 
defeat  at  ZbaraJ.  Wars  and  rumors  of 
wars  fill  the  book  with  thunder  from 
cover  to  cover.  We  gallop  through  the 
Illimitable  steppes  at  night,  lighted 
with  the  blaze  of  villages;  by  day  we 
push  forward,  guided  along  avenues  of 
corpses,  impaled  or  gibbeted,  and  over 
wasted  fields  thick-strewn  with  the 
dead.  The  wail  of  a  tormented  and 
distracted  nation  rises  in  our  ears  until 
it  renders'  us  insensible,  f  The  triumph 
of  death  is  spread  over  the  whole  vis- 
ible world;  under  the  pomp  and  shadow 
of  it  pass  hither  and  thither  certain  he- 
roic and  strongly  characterized  figures 
of  warlike  nobles.)  And  this,  upon  re- 
flection, we  see  to  be  the  plan  of 
Sienkiewicz,  to  create  a  vast,  uui-col- 
ored  background,  tempestuous  or  sul- 
len, and  here  and  there,  against  it,  to- 
paint  in  vivid,  even  brilliant  hues,  the 
humors  of  exceptional  figures.]  So  that 
the  plan  has  an  artificiality,  a  remote- 
ness from  actual  experience,  very  un 
like  the  conscientious  art  of  Tolstoi  in 
"Peace  and  War,"  yet  highly  impres 
sive  in  its  broad  way.  A  single  page  of 
Sienkiewicz  conveys  nothing  to  the  im- 
agination, a  single  chapter  produces  a 
faint  effect,  but  long  before  we  are  half 
through  a  volume  the  epic  grandeur  of 
the  treatment,  its  fierce,  heroic  vitality. 
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have  seized  our  attention.  Hence,  the 
Interest  and  even  the  merit  of  the  book 
seem  regularly  to  advance,  simply  be- 
cause, as  the  canvas  the  writer  has  to 
cover  grows  larger,  his  swift  and 
sweeping  brush  produces  an  impres- 
sion of  greater  bravura. 

A  million  of  men  and  one  woman 
form  the  dramatis  persona  of  "With 
Fire  and  Sword."  It  Is  true  that  in  the 
opening  chapters  certain  princesses 
and  ladies-in-waiting  put  in  a  fitful  ap- 
pearance, but  they  are  soon  killed  off 
or  frightened  away  to  Warsaw,  and 
Helena  Kurtsevich  remains  the  sole 
representative  of  her  sex.  She  is  an 
orphan,  kept  in  a  sort  of  rude  captivity 
by  an  imperious  aunt  and  her  sons— a 
tigress  with  cubs— who  inhabit  an  old, 
decayed  castle,  to  which  Pan  Yan  pays 
a  passing  visit.  He  and  Helena  fall  in 
love  at  first  sight,  deliriously,  insup- 
portably,  with  all  the  violence  and 
frenzy  of  these  unbridled  Slavs. 
Through  the  remainder  of  the  book, 
Pan  Yan  and  Helena  are  kept  apart  by 
every  species  of  ingenious  accident, 
ever  at  the  edge  of  death,  or  infamy,  or 
madness,  yet  ever  miraculously  pre- 
served for  the  final  sumptuous  and 
splendid  marriage.  Helena  is  run 
away  with  by  a  handsome  bandit  or 
half-noble,  Bogun,  whose  hand  is 
against  every  man,  but  she  is  deftly  re- 
leased, and  then,  dressed  like  a  Cossack 
boy,  under  the  charge  of  Zagloba,  she 
escapes,  after  a  thousand  adventures, 
safe  and  sound  to  the  Polish  camp.  So 
completely  is  this  a  book  of  men— or 
fighting,  stamping,  galloping,  shouting 
males— that  the  plot  seems  to  run  more 
smoothly  while  Helena  is  disguised  in 
small  clothes.  There  never  was  writ- 
ten a  story  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world  in  which  there  was  found  so  lit- 
tle place  for  petticoats. 

Zagloba  is  one  of  three  friends— 
faintly  reminiscent  of  the  "Three  Mus- 
-queteers"— who  are  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  Pan  Yan.  Zagloba,  an  el- 
derly noble,  is  a  very  delightful  charac- 
ter, normally  a  coward,  but  with  a  ca- 
pacity for  taking  fire  at  a  crisis,  and 
performing  prodigies  of  valor;  loqua- 
cious, greedy,  boastful,  yet  with  a  most 


warm  and  generous  heart.  Pan  Lon- 
gln  Podbipienta  is  more  grotesque;  he 
is  a  gigantic  Lithuanian  "stork  or  hop- 
pole,"  a  sort  of  Quixote,  silent,  super- 
stitious, infinitely  strong,  and  infinitely 
loyal.  The  third  and  youngest  of  these 
Inseparable  friends  is  Pan  Michael,  the 
little  fire-eater,  who  has  oat-colored 
moustaches,  and  lifts  them  incessantly 
with  the  pugnacity  and  pertinacity  of 
a  terrier.  On  the  characters  of  these 
three,  Sienkiewicz  has  expended  great 
care.  As  is  inseparable  from  the  pan- 
oramic manner,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
make  these  persons  carry  a  sort  of 
ticket  of  identity,  so  that  Zagloba  can- 
not be  introduced  for  a  moment  with- 
out (exactly  like  Lazarillo,  in  Beau- 
mont's "Woman-Hater")  expatiating  on 
food  and  drink;  Pan  Longin's  desire  to 
cut  off  three  Cossacks'  heads  at  one 
blow  (a  whim  eventually  executed)  la 
mentioned  on  every  occasion;  and  we 
can  never  look  at  Pan  Michael  but  his 
moustaches  rise  in  tufts.  Were  the 
author  not  to  do  this,  however,  in  a 
work  planned  on  such  a  prodigious 
scale,  we  might  fail  to  recognize 
promptly  enough  the  recurrent  per- 
sonages. The  way  in  which  these  three 
ceaselessly  tease  and  chaff  one  another, 
in  a  very  happy  reconstruction  of  the 
pedantic  humor  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, singularly  lightens  the  gloom  of 
the  story,  and  the  more  so  because  of 
the  continuous  development  of  melan- 
choly in  the  grave  figure  of  Pan  Yan 
himself. 

That  Sienkiewicz  shines  in  his  epi- 
sodes has  already  been  suggested;  he  la 
even  methodically  episodical.  It  is 
doubtless  the  only  way  in  which  vi- 
tality can  be  given  to  such  a  theme  as 
his.  To  modern  Poles,  probably,  this 
vast  and  resonant  battle-field,  swept 
across  in  alternate  onset  and  retreat  by 
huge,  vague,  barbarous  armies,  is  not 
without  a  political  significance;  but  for 
the  common  western  reader  it  matters 
little  whether  Vishnyevetski  conquers, 
or  whether  Zborovo  falls.  It  is  on  the 
liveliness  and  the  novelty  of  the  epi- 
sodes that  his  Interest  is  carried,  as  on 
a  raft,  across  this  rush  of  turbulent  and 
riotous  waters.   And  if  to  be  novel  and 
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to  be  spirited  is  to  succeed  in  the  his- 
torical episode,  Sienkiewicz  succeeds, 
whoever  fails.  The  march  past  the 
slaughtered  envoys,  when  the  young 
lieutenant  quits  the  ranks  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  he  may  close  with  his  pistol 
the  awful  eyes  of  the  impaled  ambas- 
sador; the  magnificent  duel  between 
Bogun  and  that  spit-fire,  little  Pan  Mi- 
chael; the  scene  where  Jendzian  pushes 
to  the  bedside  of  the  seemingly  dying 
Pan  Yan,  and  cannot  make  his  miracu- 
lous tale  of  joy  audible  for  the  intol- 
erant clamor  of  the  nightingales; 
those  pages  in  which  the  beautiful 
tragic  figure  of  Kisel  is  subjected  to  in- 
sult and  humiliation  by  the  tyrant 
Hmelnitski  in  the  streets  of  Pereya- 
sl&v;  the  awful  home  in  a  vampire- 
haunted  ravine  where  Horpyna,  the 
witch,  hides  Helena  after  the  capture 
of  Bar;  the  flight  of  Helena  and  Za- 
globa  through  the  reedy  labyrinths  of 
the  Dneiper;  the  murder  of  the  princess 
and  her  sons  at  Rozlogi;  above  all,  the 
astounding  nocturnal  death-agony  of 
Pan  Longin,  and  then  the  apparition  at 
dawn  of  his  naked  body,  crucified  high 
on  a  gallows  opposite  the  ramparts  of 
Zbaraj— every  detail  of  these  and  many 
another  similar  passage  remains  viv- 
idly photographed  on  a  memory  which 
has  lost  count  of  the  marchings  and 
countermarching8,  and  can  no  longer 
form  the  least  intelligent  opinion  as  to 
the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  Zaporojians. 
In  these  passages,  even  through  the 
disadvantage  of  a  translation  which  is 
grotesquely  inelegant,  the  talent  of  the 
author  suddenly  flashes,  and  we  admit 
his  claim  to  compete  with  Dumas  pere 
and  with  Tolstoi. 

The  ethical  aspect  of  the  age  is  ren- 
dered with  strange  and  convincing  con- 
sistency. All  the  personages  except  a 
handful  of  nobles,  who  preserve  for  the 
most  part  a  heroic  calm,  are  driven  by 
nerve  storms  of  extraordinary  intensity 
to  deeds  of  unpremeditated  violence. 
Treachery,  blood  frenzy,  the  extreme  of 
brutal  and  cruel  vengeance,  a  rage  of 
weasels  and  wild  cats  rather  than  of 
human  beings,  unbridled  emotions  of 
fear  and  lust  and  palpitating  anger— 
these  are  the  strings  with  which  Sien- 


kiewicz animates  his  Cossack  mario- 
nettes. Nor  are  the  Poles  much  calmer 
or  more  civilized.  Envoys,  carrying 
white  flags  and  letters  of  the  most  sol- 
emn import,  go  into  either  camp  with 
their  lives  in  their  hands.  If  they  are 
not  impaled  on  stakes  or  burned  at  the 
market-cross,  they  think  themselves 
lucky,  with  torn  beards  and  streaming 
cheeks,  to  re-enter  the  court  of  their 
master.  No  doubt  for  all  this  Sienkie- 
wicz has  the  most  ample  justification  in 
history,  and  the  least  exhibition  of  ten- 
derness or  sentiment,  or  the  rudiments 
of  bare  honor  In  any  but  the  picked  he- 
roes of  the  Polish  aristocracy,  would  be 
a  serious  anachronism.  Nor  are  the 
nobles  themselves  always  sans  reproche. 
The  shocking  treason  of  Krechovski, 
when  he  turns  to  murder  his  own  offl 
cers  in  their  boats  on  the  pale  waters  of 
the  Dneiper,  is  a  scene  not  to  be  for- 
gotten and  essential  to  the  structure  of 
the  story. 

"The  Deluge"  (Panop)  is  a  still  longer 
book  than  "With  r'ire  and  Sword,"  of 
which  it  is  a  species  of  continuation. 
In  this  elephantine  role,  that  of  the 
ubiquitous,  gallant,  and  honorable  sol- 
dier, irresistible  when  in  battle,  humor- 
ously the  prey  of  feminine  whimsies 
when  out  of  it.  The  tale  opens  in  the 
year  1654,  when  the  very  existence  of 
the  Polish  Commonwealth  was  threat- 
ened by  a  recrudescence  of  Cossack 
pretension  under  Hmelnitski,  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  incursion  of  Sweden 
on  the  other.  The  position  of  events  is 
explained  in  an  introduction  to  the 
book  by  the  American  translator, 
which  introduction,  after  a  long  ex- 
perience, I  venture  to  call  the  most 
densely  obscure  document  I  have  ever 
met  with.  The  easy-going  reader  will 
do  best  to  skip  this  intolerable  ex- 
ordium and  plunge  into  the  enormous 
book  itself.  He  will  find  that  his  en- 
joyment of  the  episodes  is  rather  in- 
creased by  his  imperfect  comprehen 
sion  of  the  vast  political  motives  at  the 
back  of  the  story,  which  are  so  compli- 
cated and  remote  that  he  sees  their  ac- 
tion vaguely  moving  like  those  of  the 
blind  forces  of  nature.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, the  theme  of  "The  Deluge"  is  the 
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sweeping  over  and  submerging  of  Po- 
land and  Lithuania  by  the  armies  of 
Sweden  In  1655. 

But  before  we  launch  on  this  sea  of 
blood,  Sienkiewicz  presents  to  us  a 
brilliant  picture  of  life  in  a  Lithuanian 
feudal  village.  The  episode  of  the 
Lady  of  Vodokty,  which  occupies  the 
early  chapters  of  "The  Deluge,"  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  there  could  be 
found  no  better  example  of  the  au- 
thor's clearness  of  vision  and  vigor  of 
delineation.  The  ancient  house  of 
Billevich  has  dwindled  down  to  a  beau- 
tiful maiden,  Panna  Aleksandra,  who 
is  left,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  sovereign 
mistress  of  a  group  of  farms  and  vil- 
lages, great  wealth,  and  the  homage 
of  a  circle  of  dependent  nobility.  Her 
father,  in  bequeathing  all  to  her,  has 
done  so  promising  that  she  will  marry 
Pan  Kmita,  the  young  and  valorous 
son  of  his  principal  neighbor.  But 
when  Heraclius  Billevich  dies,  Kmita 
has  disappeared.  One  night,  when 
Panna  Aleksandra  is  sitting,  in  maiden 
meditation,  fancy  free,  among  her  ser- 
vants in  the  hall  of  Vodokty,  there  Is 
a  noise  of  loud  ringing  at  the  bell,  and 
in  there  strides  a  tall  and  insolent 
young  man,  in  a  rich  fur  coat,  who 
proves  to  be  Andrei  Kmita,  come  back 
from  the  wars— obscure  wars,  vague 
and  piratical,  of  which  he  speaks  illu- 
sively. He  describes  himself  as  "a 
good  fellow,  but  a  whirlwind,"  and  he 
enters  the  house  and  heart  of  Aleksan- 
dra with  the  extremity  of  banging 
doors  and  slamming  windows.  A 
noisier,  madder  wooing,  conducted 
with  a  more  puerile  frenzy,  is  not  to  be 
met  with  in  fiction,  but  there  is  some- 
thing singularly  charming  in  the  bois- 
terous cordiality  of  it.  The  calm  and 
delicate  Aleksandra,  still  striving  to  be 
dignified,  is  almost  carried  away  on  the 
flood  of  it,  but  she  preserves  her  head 
enough  to  insist  on  the  good  behavior 
of  Kmita* s  followers,  who  are  as  wild 
as  he,  and  by  no  means  so  gentlemanly. 
It  reaches  the  ears  of  Aleksandra,  in- 
deed, a  few  days  later,  that  these  re- 
tainers are  making  themselves  the  pest 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  she  turns  on 
Kmita  with  a  fine  feminine  dignity  ot 


reproof.  Then,  in  the  magnificent 
Lithuanian  way,  all  the  men  go  mad  In 
concert;  corpses  are  piled  along  the 
seats  in  Kmita' s  banqueting-hall; 
Kmita  himself  is  the  victim  of  a  sort 
of  Berserk  fury;  Aleksandra,  much 
against  her  will,  has  to  be  saved  from 
death  by  Pan  Michael,  who  fights  a 
duel  with  Kmita,  beats  him  and  offers 
his  own  gallant  hand  to  Aleksandra. 
She  rejects  him,  for  in  spite  of  all  these 
outrageous  offences  she  still  loves 
Kmita,  who,  half  cured  of  his  wound, 
has  meanwhile  faded  like  a  ghost, 
without  a  sign,  into  the  interminable 
woodland.  And  Pan  Michael  turns 
from  domestic  broils  and  secret  disap- 
pointment to  find  his  sword  needed  to 
resist  the  Swedish  invasion  of  his 
country. 

Thus  the  great  epos  of  Polish  history 
proceeds,  and  to  pursue  its  thread  here 
is  absolutely  impossible.  'The  Deluge" 
unwinds  its  huge  coils  until  all  Poland 
is  overrun  by  the  armies  of  Carl  Gus- 
tavus;  then  the  third  romance  of  the 
trilogy,  "Pan  Michael,"  takes  up  the 
tale  of  patriotic  struggle  against  the 
Tartar  hordes  of  Islam. 

In  chapter  after  chapter  is  outrolled 
before  us  an  apparently  limitless  pic- 
ture of  war,  in  all  its  astonishing  alter- 
nations of  beauty  and  hideousness. 
The  only  work  of  fiction  which  seems 
to  me  at  all  comparable  with  this  great 
trilogy  of  Sienkiewicz  is  the  celebrated 
contemporary  romance  of  "Simplicis- 
simus,"  written  by  Grlmmelshausen, 
and  published  in  the  year  1669.  This 
very  remarkable  book,  a  German  clas- 
sic not  well  enough  known  in  this 
country,  presents  a  series  of  awful 
scenes  from  the  Thirty  Tears  War,  in 
which  its  author  took  a  personal  part. 
Nowhere  in  the  range  of  literature  is 
the  strange,  vague  frenzy  of  warfare 
rendered  with  a  more  thrilling  horror. 
The  famous  picture  of  the  appearance 
of  a  troop  of  cuirassiers  in  the  village 
where  Simplex  lived,  and  their  hideous 
whirlwind  of  murder  and  pillage,  near 
the  opening  of  the  novel  of  "Slmplicis- 
simus,"  presents  a  very  curious  re- 
semblance to  picture  after  picture  in 
the  trilogy  of  Sienkiewicz,  and  it  would 
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be  interesting  %o  know  whether  the 
Polish  author  was  consciously  influ- 
enced by  reading  Grimmelshausen's 
extraordinary  romance. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  the 
popular  writers  of  small  nationalities, 
whose  language  naturally  restricts 
their  address  to  a  narrow  circle,  are 
unusually  anxious  to  excel  in  a  great 
number  of  departments.  They  are 
restless  unless  they  can  be  encyclo- 
paedic. It  appears  from  the  records  ot 
Polish  literature  that  this  is  particu- 
larly true  of  those  who  look  to  War- 
saw for  their  audience.  In  the  last 
generation,  the  activity  and  ambition 
of  Kraszewski  were  boundless;  if  it  be- 
fits the  dignity  of  criticism  to  say  so, 
he  was  like  the  elderly  naval  man  who 
combined  the  entire  crew  of  the 
Nancy  brig.  He  was  poet,  play- 
wright, novelist,  historian,  and  phi- 
losopher in  one.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
surprising  to  find  that  Sienkiewicz, 
too,  as  he  becomes  a  person  of  great 
celebrity  in  his  native  country,  aims 
more  and  more  at  achieving  success 
with  every  species  of  literary  experi- 
ment. One  can,  indeed,  partly  enter 
into  the  feeling  which  made  him,  al- 
most immediately  after  closing  his  vast 
objective  panorama  of  Polish  history, 
turn  to  the  composition  of  a  modern 
novel,  also  of  huge  size,  in  which  the 
treatment  should  be  as  subjective  as 
possible.  In  "Bez  Dogmatu,"  or  "With- 
out Dogma,"  he  competes  heroically 
with  M.  Paul  Bourget  and  the  egregi- 
ous Miss  Marie  Bashkirtseff.  He  is  so 
very  clever  that  he  is  unlikely  ever  to 
fail  in  a  project  to  which  he  gives  his 
full  attention,  but  this  prolonged  solil- 
oquy is  certainly  not  in  his  most  inter- 
esting vein. 

Leon  Ploszowski,  whose  intimate 
diary  forms  the  novel  of  "Without 
Dogma,"  is,  when  the  book  opens, 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  Polish  nobleman,  resident  in 
Rome,  who  is  a  half-crazed,  aestheti- 
cized  fanatic.  Leon  is  a  victim  to  "the 
Slavonic  improductivity,"  which  we 
take  to  be  the  formula  for  an  inability 
to  act  at  the  given  moment  in  a  nor- 
mal, sensible    manner.     Against    this 


habit  of  mind  the  book  seems  to  be,  in 
a  measure,  directed  in  satire.  The 
novelist  wishes  to  render  hateful  the 
mental  and  moral  impotence  engen- 
dered in  Slavonic  persons  by  wealth 
and  birth.  Leon  is  "a  genius  without 
a  portfolio;"  with  all  the  talents,  all 
the  graces,  he  can  never  get  up  enough 
interest  in  anything  to  practise  it  with 
satisfactory  results.  He  has  a  rich 
aunt  in  Warsaw,  whose  character,  very 
well  drawn,  is  the  most  engaging  in 
the  novel;  she  is  an  emotional,  gener- 
ous, tyrannical  old  woman,  very  pious, 
with  a  passion  for  horse-racing,  and  a 
blind  zeal  and  infatuation  for  her 
nephew,  Leon,  in  whom  she  sees  every 
virtue  and  every  force. 

A  young  cousin  of  Leon's,  Amiela, 
lives  with  the  old  aunt,  and  is  being 
brought  up  in  the  silent  determination 
that  she  shall  be  Leon's  wife.  He 
starts,  in  a  freak,  from  Rome,  and 
meets  Amiela  in  a  Warsaw  ball-room. 
She  is  extremely  pretty,  modest  and  in- 
telligent, and  he  falls  unwittingly  in 
love  with  her,  yet  when  the  moment 
comes  for  a  definite  betrothal,  al- 
though he  knows  that  she  loves  him. 
his  "Slavonic  improductivity"  impels 
him  to  put  off  the  day  of  declaration, 
and  finally  to  return  to  Rome,  where, 
in  a  sort  of  defiance,  he  takes  up  a 
somewhat  vulgar  intrigne  with  the 
Italian  wife  of  a  valetudinarian  En- 
glish Jew.  In  process  of  time  the 
glamour  of  this  relation  passes  by; 
Leon  tires  of  Laura  Davis,  and  leaves 
her.  At  that  moment,  his  father  hav- 
ing died,  and  all  his  interests  drawing 
him  to  Warsaw,  the  natural  thing 
would  be  that,  having  scattered  his 
wild  oats,  he  should  return,  a  prodigal 
son,  to  the  house  of  Ploszow.  The  con- 
ditions of  temperament  which  deter- 
mine him  not  to  do  this  are  very  ably 
indicated;  indeed  this  is,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  the  most  original  portion  of  the 
book.  He  has  no  idea  of  being  "un- 
worthy" of  Amiela  on  account  of  his 
past  adventures;  not  being  a  neo-puri- 
tanlc  female  "fictionist"  of  the  latest 
Anglo-Saxon  type,  this  oddity  of  the 
sex-problem  does  not  occur  to  his  im- 
agination, in  other    respects    sophisti- 
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cated  enough.  But  the  intrigue  with 
Laura  Davis  has  for  the  time  being 
deadened  his  sensibility,  and,  as  at  tne 
commencement  of  it  he  successfully 
submerged  his  pity  for  Amlela,  so  now 
his  irritated  nerves  enable  him  to  sub- 
merge his  love  also.  An  Indiscreet  let- 
ter from  his  aunt  arriving  at  this  un- 
fortunate moment,  he  sends  back  a 
cruel  and  indeed  hateful  letter,  which 
has  the  effect  of  throwing  Amiela  into 
the  arms  of  a  certain  Kromitski  whom 
she  does  not  love,  but  who  has  long 
been  a  suitor  for  her  hand,  and  whose 
advances  are  encouraged  by  Amlela's 
family.  Leon,  not  guessing  this,  soon 
repents  of  his  folly,  and  his  love  for 
Amiela  returns  in  a  full  tide.  It  takes, 
however,  some  time  for  his  pride  to 
permit  him  to  recall  his  rough  rejec- 
tion, and  then  the  only  reply  he  gets  is 
an  announcement  that  Amiela  has  be- 
come Madame  Kromitski. 

Leon  hurries  back  to  Ploszow,  and 
the  rest  of  the  book  details  his  helpless 
agony  of  infatuation  for  Amiela,  and 
the  vain  attempts  he  makes  to  persuade 
her  to  fly  with  him.  She  is  absolutely 
resolute  in  honor;  he  gains  no  encour- 
agement of  any  sort,  and  it  is  only  by  a 
cumulation  of  infinitesimal  indications 
that  he  gradually  persuades  himself 
that  she  still  loves  him.  Finally, 
though  his  egotism  never  permits  him 
to  suspect  the  cause,  the  health  of 
Amiela  is  undermined  by  the  ceaseless 
strain  and  agitation  of  Leon's  presence, 
since  he  will  not  leave  her  for  a  day. 
At  last  she  dies  of  her  obscure  com- 
plaint, and  on  the  following  day  Leon 
commits  suicide,  egotistic,  perverse, 
and  exasperating  to  the  very  last)  No 
one  would  dream  of  denying  ability  to 
the  mode  in  which  this  melancholy 
story  is  drawn  out  to  its  miserable  con- 
summation. But  the  profit  of  such  a 
study,  conducted,  too,  at  immense 
length,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  Tolstoi 
tells  a  story  no  less  sad  and  lengthy, 
and,  in  the  world's  eyes,  much  more 
criminal,  in  "Anna  Karenina."  But 
there  the  emotions  are  more  common  to 
humanity;  there  is  a  far  greater  variety 
of  types  and  a  fuller  throng  of  faces. 
To  an   ordinary   healthy   person,   not 


averse  to  the  curious  study  of  mankind, 
and  not  priggish  in  his  choice  of  sub- 
jects, there  is  something,  at  last,  in- 
finitely tiresome  In  the  shilly-shallying 
equivocation  and  fever  of  Leon  Plos- 
zowski's  enfeebled  will  and  narcotized 
conscience.  It  is,  at  the  same  time, 
only  fair  to  say  that  the  purpose  of  the 
story  seems  to  be  sane  and  wholesome. 
The  author,  It  Is  plain,  loathes  and 
despises  the  "Slavonic  lmproductivlty" 
of  his  hero,  and  intends  his  picture  of 
it  to  be  deterrent  There  is  nothing 
here  of  that  deliberate  recommendation 
of  moral  anarchy  which  makes  the 
novels  of  Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  in  spite 
of  their  extreme  beauty,  perhaps  the 
most  degrading  products  of  our  time. 
The  modern  rich  young  man,  who  has 
no  principles,  but  only  wavering  emo- 
tions and  conflicting  instincts,  who  is 
incapable  alike  of  a  sense  of  duty  and 
an  impulse  of  altruism,  is  the  object  of 
excessive  attention  in  each  case.  But 
one  feels— and  the  distinction  is  worth 
making— that  while  to  Slgnor  d'Annun- 
zio  he  is  an  ideal  of  everything  that  is 
romantic  and  distinguished,  to  Sien- 
kiewicz he  is  an  object  of  terrified  dis- 
gust. 

The  latest  exploit  of  the  Polish  novel- 
ist has  been  the  production  of  a  ro- 
mance of  the  time  of  Nero,  called  "Quo 
Vadis."  This  has  been  translated  by 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Curtin,  the  faithful 
American  admirer  of  Sienkiewicz,  to 
whose  patient  industry  we  owe  the  ver- 
sion of  the  historic  trilogy.  If  I  have 
not  read  "Quo  Vadis,"  it  is  partly  be- 
cause life  is  short,  and  partly  because 
I  have  an  invincible  dislike  to  stories 
written  for  the  purpose  of  "contrasting 
the  corrupt  brilliance  of  Paganism  with 
the  austere  and  self-reliant  teaching  of 
early  Christianity."  One  knows  all  the 
"business"  by  heart— the  orgies,  the 
arena,  the  Christian  maiden  with  her 
hair  let  down  her  back,  the  Roman 
noble's  conversion  in  the  nick  of  time, 
the  glimpse  of  the  "bloated  and  sensual 
figure  of  the  emperor."  It  all  lies  out- 
side the  pale  of  literature;  it  should  be 
reserved  for  the  Marie  Corellis  and  the 
Wilson  Barretts.  That  Sienkiewicz 
has  taken  up  this  facile  theme,  and  that 
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(as  I  gather  from  epitomes  of  his  plot) 
be  lias  treated  it  in  very  much  the  old 
conventional  way,  lessens  my  respect 
for  his  talent.  An  American  admirer 
states  that  "the  spiritual  elements  In 
the  character  of  St.  Paul  have  received 
virtually  no  artistic  recognition."  I 
dare  say  not;  but  the  Polish  novelist 
should  have  collaborated  with  Dean 
Farrar  If  he  wished  to  succeed  In  that 
direction.  Another  admiring  reviewer 
says  that  St  Peter  4*tells  the  story  of 
the  Crucifixion  with  artistic  lifelike- 
ness."  I  feel  that  I  shall  never  contrive 
to  read  "Quo  Vadis." 

On  the  whole,  the  impression  which 
the  talent  of  Sienkiewicz  produces  is 
one  of  breadth  and  vigor  rather  than  of 
subtlety.  It  Is,  of  course,  exceedingly 
difficult  to  speak  with  authority  of  a 
writer  whose  language  it  is  the  critic's 
misfortune  to  read  in  a  translation.  In 
one  sense  Sienkiewicz  has  been  happy 
In  securing  such  a  loyal  and  enthusias- 
tic translator  as  Mr.  Curtin,  whose  text 
gives  one  the  impression  of  being  ex- 
tremely faithful.  But  unhappily  Mr. 
Curtin's  own  style  is  inelastic  and 
dense  to  a  painful  degree,  so  that  the 
English  reader  is  constantly  wearied 
and  often  puzzled  by  what  no  doubt  is 
brisk  enough  and  lucid  enough  in  the 
Polish  original.  Nor  are  the  German 
versions  happier,  but  the  slightly  com- 
pressed edition  of  "Without  Dogma," 
and  the  fragments  of  the  trilogy  (which 
only  Mr.  Curtin  seems  to  have  had  the 
courage  to  attack  in  its  entirety)  pub- 
lished in  French  by  the  Count  A. 
Wodzinski,  offer  a  more  favorable  im- 
pression of  the  style  of  the  novelist. 
Something  tells  one  that  when  Sienkie- 
wicz is  in  his  element,  when  he  is  dis- 
coursing of  those  wild  ancestors  of  his 
the  pillars  of  whose  existence  were 
wine  and  the  sabre,  when  he  hears  in 
the  reeds  of  the  steppe  the  far-off,  mel- 
ancholy music  of  war,  he  writes  with 
no  little  richness  and  rhetorical  splen- 
dor. It  would  be  very  interesting  to 
know  whether  he  has  ever  read  or  even 
heard  of  De  Quincey's  "Revolt  of  the 
Tartars,"  which,  in  subject  certainly, 
and  probably  in  style  also,  is  more  like 
the  trilogy  than  any  other  work  which 


can  be  mentioned  In  English  literature. 
It  is  certainly  the  great  constellation 
of  romances  of  seventeenth-century  his- 
tory which  lifts  Sienkiewicz  out  of  the 
category  of  ordinary  writers  of  merito- 
rious fiction.  It  is  these  fierce  vast  pano- 
ramas of  war  which  give  him  for  the 
present  his  claim  on  our  attention. 
They  are  in  the  highest  degree  remark- 
able, and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
he  should  return  from  spheres  where 
others  hold  more  authority  than  he  to 
this  one  province  where  he  reigns 
supreme.  His  three  romances  form  a 
cycle  of  genuine  grandeur.  In  them  he 
has  contrived  to  create  a  huge  army  of 
hurrying,  desperate  men,  driven  over 
the  monotonous  world  by  storms  of 
vague,  homicidal  frenzy.  It  is  not 
finely  and  minutely  painted.  It  is  not 
Tolstoi  or  Meissonler;  it  is  rather  the 
work  of  a  gigantic  scene-painter  filled 
with  enthusiasm  for  his  work  and 
standing  on  a  ladder  twelve  feet  high 
to  paint  a  hero  in  a  cloud  of  blood.  It 
is  all  grandiose  and  magnificent,  yet 
preserved,  by  an  undertone  or  poignant 
melancholy,  and  by  a  constantly  sup- 
ported distinction  of  sentiment,  from 
the  merely  melodramatic  and  tawdry. 
If  Sienkiewicz  does  not  ruin  the  im» 
pression  he  has  made  in  these  books 
by  an  effort  to  excel  in  all  other 
branches  of  fiction,  if  he  is  true  to  his 
curious  virile  gift  for  rendering  the 
movements  and  phenomena  of  savage 
warfare,  he  ought  to  secure  a  place  only 
just  below  Scott  and  Dumas  among  the 
active  and  creative  writers  of  mascu- 
line romance. 

Edmund  Gosse. 


From  The  Sunday  Magazine. 
MY  DARK  WORLD. 


Twenty-two  years  have  passed, 
twenty-two  summers  and  the  length  of 
twenty-two  long  winters  since  I  became 
"dark  amid  the  blaze  of  noon."  I  re- 
member well  the  day  and  place  when 
and  where  I  first  discovered  that  there 
was  something  amiss  with  the  sight,  of 
my  right  eye.  It  was  on  a  farm  near 
Saadsend,   forming  part  of  the  Mul- 
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grave  estate,  and  it  was  September  1, 
1873.    I  was  at  that  time  staying  with 
my  young  family  at  Whitby,  our  favor- 
ite seaside  resort.     I  had  driven  out 
from  that  picturesque  old  port  on  the 
Bsk,  by  a  road  called  "the  Rajah's,"  be- 
cause it  had  been  made  by  Dhuleep 
Sing  many  years  before,  when  that  son 
of  the  Old  Lion  of  the  Punjaub  was 
tenant  of  Mulgrave  Castle.    As  I  drove 
along  to  meet  the  shooting  party  of 
which  I  was  to  form    one,  I    could  not 
only  hear  "old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed 
horn,M    but   also   see   "Proteus    rising 
from  the  sea."    To  my  left  were  those 
pastoral  farms  "green  to  the  very  doors," 
at  one  of  which  Mrs.  Gaskell's  heroine 
lived,  whilst  below  on  my  right  was 
the  beach  along  which  she  projected 
the  two  lovers  of  Sylvia  on  that  fateful 
journey  which  was  to  end  so  tragically 
for  one  of  them.    In  front  the  woods  of 
Mulgrave  lay  pleasant.    Arrived  at  the 
appointed  rendezvous  I  found  that  we 
were  to  begin  the  day's  sport  by  walk- 
ing through  a  field  of  standing  barley. 
I  had  not  proceeded  far  when  with  the 
well-known  sound  so  delightful  to  the 
ears  of  the  sportsman  a  covey  rose,  and 
raising  my  gun  and  closing  my  left  eye, 
I  found  that  instead  of  seeing  as  usual 
almost  every  feather,  a  "dim  suffusion 
veiled"  the  sight  of  my  right  eye,  and  I 
could    barely    distinguish    the    brown 
patch  made  by  the  startled  partridges. 
Strange  to  say,  I  felt  no  anxiety  on  ac- 
count of  this  discovery.    Covering  my 
left  eye  I  found  that  with  the  right  I 
could  barely  make  out  the  form  of  the 
friend  nearest   to   me   in   the   line   of 
shooters.    I  thought  that  the  affection 
must  be  either  temporary  or  one  which 
an  eye-glass  would  cure,  for  I  reflected 
that  less  than  a  month  before  whilst 
shooting  grouse  in  Swaledale  my  sight 
had  never  been  better.    I  remembered, 
too,  that  I  had  never  played  cricket 
with  more  success  than  during  the  pre- 
vious three  months.    I  did  my  best  for 
the  remainder  of  that  day,  and  before 
leaving  Whitby  the  next  morning,  to 
continue    the    shooting,    i    visited    an 
optician,  but  found  that  none  of  his 
glasses  were  of  the  slightest  avail.    I 
then  became  somewhat  alarmed,  and  a 


few  days  after  went  to  London  to  con- 
sult specialists.  I  clung  to  the  practi- 
tioner who  thought  he  could  not  merely 
prevent  the  disease  spreading  to  my 
left  eye,  but  encouraged  me  to  hope 
that  the  sight  of  my  right  would  be  re- 
stored. It  was  at  this  time  that  I  first 
heard  of  that  terrible  disease  known  as 
amaurosis,  or  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve. 

A  year  later  as  I  was  walking  down 
the  long  drive  which  led  to  my  house, 
and  whilst  swinging  my  umbrella,  I  be- 
came suddenly  aware  that  something 
was  wrong  with  my  left  eye.  I  tested  it  on 
the  spot.  Holding  the  umbrella  perpen- 
dicularly by  its  middle  at  arm's  length, 
and  looking  right  ahead  parallel  with 
the  ground,  I  found  that  as  I  raised 
the  umbrella  the  handle  suddenly  came 
into  view  as  if  emerging  out  of  Cim- 
merian darkness.  I  had  only  half  an 
eye  left,  and,  in  spite  of  frantic  efforts 
(sometimes,  I  think,  because  of  them), 
the  faces  of  those  I  loved  became  more 
and  more  indistinct,  and  by  Christmas 
Day,  1874,  I  was  practically  blind. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  agony  of  those 
months,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
find  themselves  in  a  similar  plight  I 
would  assure  them  that  the  blind  world 
is  not  nearly  so  dreadful  a  place  as  the 
sighted  imagine.  If  the  trial  is  met 
with  patience  and  resolution,  the  habi- 
tation is  not  nearly  so  dreadful  as  the 
entrance  leads  one  to  suppose. 

It  was  now  that  my  knowledge  of 
Milton  came  to  my  aid,  and  I  deter- 
mined like  him  not  to 

bate  one  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  bear  up  and 

steer 
Right  onward. 

As  far  as  possible  I  attended  to  my 
business  just  as  before.  That  business 
was  a  most  difficult  one  for  a  blind  per- 
son to  follow,  for  I  was  a  partner  in  a 
firm  of  wool  merchants  doing  a  very 
extensive  trade.  So  thoroughly  did  I 
maintain,  and  even  improve  my  ability 
to  judge  the  various  classes  of  Colonial 
wool,  that  when  seven  years  later  I 
went  out  to  Melbourne  to  buy  for  our 
firm,  I  bought  no  fewer  than  ten  tbou- 
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sand  bales,  with  results  that  gained  for 
me  some  kudos  in  the  Melbourne  pa- 
pers, and,  what  was  of  far  more  impor- 
tance, the  cordial  praise  of  my  partners. 
Moreover,  I  managed  all  my  own  ship- 
ping and  banking  business,  and  em- 
ployed no  agent  from  first  to  last  except 
the  gentleman  who  accompanied  me  as 
secretary,  and  whose  faithful  services 
were  priceless. 

Unfortunately,  in  returning  I  suffered 
much  from  sea-sickness  again  and 
again  renewed,  and  landed  at  Plymouth 
in  a  very  feeble  condition.  Regularly 
the  sickness  overtook  me  in  a  most 
mysterious  way,  and  ic  was  not  until 
long  afterwards  when  reading  Dar- 
win's life  that  1  ever  heard  of  suffering 
like  mine.  His  case  gave  me  but  cold 
comfort,  for  throughout  the  many  years 
of  life  which  remained  to  him  after  his 
voyage  in  the  Beagle  this  terrible 
nausea  pursued  him,  as  it  evidently 
means  to  pursue  me,  until  death.  After 
struggling  against  it  in  vain,  and  try- 
ing every  plan  to  gain  some  relief,  I 
was  obliged  to  quit  my  business.  It 
was  during  these  years  that  with  the 
hope  of  gaining  some  good  I  again  took 
to  horse  exercise,  and  regularly  four  or 
five  days  a  week  rode  with  one  of  my 
sons  or  a  groom  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
a  day,  and  never  had  anything  ap- 
proaching to  an  accident.  The  plan  I 
adopted  was  to  ride  on  the  near  side 
of  my  companion,  and  hold  a  leading 
rein  in  my  right  hand  attached  to  the 
bit  of  his  animal.  I  should  explain  that 
my  horse  and  I  had  ever  been  a  happy 
pair,  and  that  to  my  surprise  I  found 
that  my  seat  was  just  as  secure  as 
when  I  rode  in  Australia  twenty  years 
before. 

One  of  my  greatest  consolations  dur- 
ing all  the  years  of  feeble  health  which 
have  followed  has  been  my  love  of 
books.  "Books,"  Wordsworth  tells  us, 
"are  a  substantial  world,"  and  I  owe 
to  them  much  that  has  rendered  my  life 
pleasant  in  spite  of  blindness  and  other 
serious  trials.  I  had  been  blind  for 
more  than  two  years  when  I  first  heard 
of  the  wonderful  invention  of  the  illus- 
trious Frenchman,  Louis  Braille. 
When  I  first  received  a  primer  I  thought 
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the  dots  so  small  that  I  should  never  be 
able  to  master  the  system,  but  within 
three  days  I  could  both  read  and  write 
it.  Wordsworth  somewhere  tells  us 
that  his  brother  possessed  "an  eye  prac- 
tised like  a  blind  man's  touch,"  and  his 
comparison  was  most  apt,  for  such  an 
eye  is  practised  indeed. 

Many  of  our  people,  who  have  passed 
through  blind  schools  where  the  teach- 
ing is  worthy  of  the  name,  can  write  as 
quickly  as,  say,  a  sighted  boy  of  four- 
teen would  write  with  a  pen;  whilst 
they  can  read  so  rapidly  and  correctly 
In  this  wonderful  type  that  the  hearer 
who  could  not  see  the  reader's  fingers 
would  think  that  he  or  she  was  sighted 
and  reading  from  a  printed  page.  I 
know  one  ex-pupil  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College,  who  can  with  his  left  hand 
read  aloud  the  felt-hand  page,  whilst 
with  a  finger  of  his  right  he  can  to  him- 
self read  the  right-hand  page,  and  teli 
the  listener  what  the  latter  contains 
immediately  he  has  completed  the 
reading  aloud  of  the  opposite 
page. 

Not  the  least  wonderful  thing  about 
"Braille"  is  that  it  is  applicable  to  any 
language,  and  actually  in  the  case  of 
German,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  other 
languages  which  do  not  use  the  Roman 
type,  removes  for  the  blind  student  the 
preliminary  difficulty  of  studying  the 
form  of  the  alphabets  of  those  lan- 
guages. I  can  read  my  Virgil  and 
Horace,  the  Greek  Testament  and 
Homer,  as  easily  and  quickly  as  ever 
I  could  in  my  schoolboy  days.  I  some- 
times wonder  what  Milton  would  have 
thought  if  he  could  have  had  his  favor- 
ite Greek  authors  In  this  blessed  and 
wonderful  type.  A  friend  of  mine  sug- 
gests that  probably  in  that  case  we 
should  not  have  had  such  matchless 
blank  verse  as  we  now  possess  in 
"Paradise  Lost." 

In  those  fifty-five  lines  of  autobiog- 
raphy which  he  gave  to  us  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  book  of  "Para- 
dise Lost"  he  tells  us  now  he  fed  on 
thoughts  which  voluntarily  moved  har- 
monious numbers.  Doubtless  in  dictat- 
ing to  his  amanuensis  his  delicate  ear 
would  detect  any  fault,  anu  thus  his 
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necessity  was  turned  to  our  glorious 
gain. 

Here,  perhaps  it  will  interest  some  to 
know  that  the  disease  which  deprived 
of  sight  perhaps  the  greatest  man  who 
ever  lived  was  that  same  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve  which  has  prevented  so 
many  of  us  now  living  from  observing 
the  sweet  approaches  of  dawn  or  even- 
ing, or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  sum- 
mer's rose,  or  flocks  or  herds,  or  human 
face  divine,  but  instead  has  brought 
cloud  and  ever-during  dark. 

In  writing  to  a  Greek  friend  named 
Leonard  Philara,  whohad-visited  him  in 
London  and  wished  him  to  send  particu- 
lars of  his  case  for  the  consideration  of 
an  oculist  in  Paris,  Milton  described  his 
malady  as  follows:— 

It  is  now  about  ten  years  since  I  per- 
ceived my  vision  to  grow  weak  and  dull. 
In  the  morning  if  I  began  to  read,  as  was 
my  custom,  my  eyes  instantly  ached  in- 
tensely. The  candle  which  I  looked  at 
seemed  as  if  encircled  with  a  rainbow. 
Not  long  after  the  sight  in  the  left  part  of 
the  left  eye  became  quite  obscured  and 
prevented  me  from  discerning  any  object 
on  that  side.  The  sight  in  my  other  eye 
has  now  been  gradually  and  sensibly  van- 
ishing away  for  about  three  years;  some 
months  before  it  entirely  perished,  though 
I  stood  motionless,  everything  I  looked  at 
seemed  in  motion,  to  and  fro. 

Then  he  describes  other  symptoms 
which  were  exactly  like  those  through 
which  I  passed  and  goes  on  to  tell  of  the 
final  state  in  which  he  had  been  left. 
"Yet  the  darkness  in  which  I  am  perpet- 
ually immersed  seems  always  botn  by 
night  and  day  to  approach  nearer  to 
white  than  black."  And  he  concludes 
with  some  sentences  which  cannot  fail 
to  put  life  and  mettle  into  his  fellows  in 
affliction:— 

The  darkness  which  I  experience  is, 
owing  to  the  singular  goodness  of  the 
deity,  passed  amid  the  pursuits  of  litera- 
ture and  the  cheering  salutations  of 
friendship.  Why  may  not  one  acquiesce 
in  the  privation  of  his  sight  when  God 
has  so  amply  furnished  his  mind  and  con- 
science with  eyes?  Whilst  He  so  tenderly 
provides  for  me.  while  He  so  graciously 
lends  me  by  the  hand  and  conducts  me 
on  the  way,  I  will,  since  it  is  His  pleasure, 


rather  rejoice  than  repine  at  being  blind. 
And,  my  dear  Philara,  whatever  may  be 
the  event,  I  wish  you  adieu  with  no  less 
courage  and  composure  than  if  I  had  the 
eyes  of  a  lynx. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  blind  every- 
where would  meet  their  affliction  with 
this  firm  faith  and  matchless  fortitude— 
with  the  lofty  composure  and  serenity 
which  this  chief  amongst  the  blind 
manifested. 

And  here  I  may  mention  that  fortu- 
nately it  is  only  after  serious  illness  or 
rather  during  such  timts  that  my 
blindness  is  a  pitchy  blackness.  Or- 
dinarily, I  am  thankful  to  say,  it  is  of 
an  ashy-grey  color.  In  fact  it  is  rather 
as  if  I  were  in  a  dense  steam  or  tar- 
ing into  exceedingly  fine  muslin.  This 
is  an  immense  boon,  for  the  blackness 
would  be  most  depressing.  I  have 
shown  how  important  the  sense  of 
touch  Is  to  the  blind,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  yields  such  exquisite  pleau- 
ure  as  either  that  of  hearing  or  smell- 
ing. To  be  deaf  and  blind  like  Miss 
Helen  Keller  must  indeed  be  terrible 
even  when,  as  in  her  case,  dumbness 
has  been  conquered.  What  I  should  do 
without  hearing  the  song  of  birds  I 
know  not.  I  am  writing  these  words 
on  January  20,  and  I  am  quite  "irked* 
that  up  to  now  I  have  had  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  faint  and  hesitating  trill 
which  the  pensive  warbler  with  the 
ruddy  breast  offers  as  a  tribute  to  chill 
winter.  His  soft  treble  is  very  sweet, 
but  long  before  this  time  last  year  we 
had  other  and  abler  feathered  choris- 
ters. 

For  nearly  a  month  past  our  garden 
has  furnished  us  with  wallflowers  and 
sweet  violets.  Yet  up  to  this  date 
neither  the  blackbird,  his  cousin  the 
thrush,  nor  the  skylark  has  deigned  to 
give  us  a  song.  The  birds  are  amongst 
my  dearest  friends.  The  blind  are 
more  than  the  sighted  subject  to  in- 
somnia. Now  when  they  cannot  set 
up  that  barrier  betwixt  day  and  day 
which  is  the  dear  mother  of  fresh 
thought  and  Joyous  health,  the  move- 
ments of  the  sparrows  in  the  ivy  or  tlk; 
small  birds'  melodies  amongst  the  or- 
chard trees  tell  them  as  the  latter  told 
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Wordsworth  that  day  has  begun  once 
more.  I  await,  too,  the  arrival  of  the 
cuckoo  with  more  impatience  year  by 
year.  The  "double  shout"  of  that 
blithe  new-comer,  that  4tthrice  wel- 
come darling  of  the  spring,"  that 
"blessed  bird"  has  a  peculiar  charm  for 
me.  I  can  no  longer  see  the  rural 
sights  which  once  delighted  me  but  I 
am  sure  that  rural  sounds  please  me 
more  than  ever.  The  songs  of  birds, 
the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  lowing  of 
cattle,  the  music  of  the  winds  and 
waves,  all  please  alike,  and  enable  me 
to  see  with  my  mind's  eye  what  others 
behold. 

Nor  does  the  sense  of  smell  lag  far 
behind  that  of  hearing  in  yielding  pleas- 
ure. Milton,  in  a  passage  of  great 
beauty,  describes  the  pleasure  which 
he  felt  when  after  being  for  a  long  time 
pent  up  within  a  populous  city  he 
sallied  forth  to  breathe  amongst  pleas- 
ant villages  and  farms,  and  how  thor- 
oughly he  revelled  in  the  "smell  of 
grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine,  or 
dairy,"  but  I  would  add  scores  of  other 
and  more  delicious  odors  to  this  modest 
catalogue. 

My  sense  of  smell  has  become  much 
more  sensitive  since  I  lost  that  of  sight. 
I  could  give  instances  illustrative  of 
this  fact  but  I  will  confine  myself  to 
one  or  two.  I  was  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  October,  1881.  Whilst  driving 
with  a  party  of  friends  from  Cape 
Town  to  Constantia  I  suddenly  became 
aware  that  I  was  surrounded  with  a 
very  familiar  odor,  but  one  which  I  had 
not  enjoyed  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
I  said  "Surely  we  are  driving  through 
gum  trees."  "That  is  so,"  replied  a 
friend.  ."This  used  to  be  a  very  un- 
healthy part  on  account  of  the  malaria 
and  these  gums  have  been  planted  to 
improve  matters."  On  another  occa- 
sion while  climbing  the  hill  which  rises 
between  the  village  of  Ruswarp  and 
Whitby  Bay,  I  suddenly  slacked  my 
course,  like  Milton's  celebrated  trav- 
eller who  on  passing  Mozambique  en- 
countered those  Sabaean  odors  from  the 
spicy  shores  of  Araby  the  blest.  My 
companion—who  for  all  these  years  of 
darkness  has  been  to  me  more  than 
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eyes  to  the  blind— asked  why  I  stopped. 
I  replied  "Violets."  She  could  not  see 
any  on  the  sunny  bank  on  our  left,  but 
a  closer  inspection  proved  how  keen  my 
sense  of  smell  must  have  been  for  there 
were  about  half-a-dozen  blooms  of  that 
modest  flower  hiding  in  the  herbage. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  possesses  this 
sense  in  a  much  more  highly  developed 
state.  Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  she 
only  possesses  three  senses  altogether. 
She  can  turn  from  one  rare  flower  to 
another  and  give  their  names  without 
any  mistake.  Of  course  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  doing  this  with  such  flowers 
as  violets,  cowslips,  wallflowers,  migno- 
nette, lilies,  and  the  like,  and  I  could 
soon  learn  to  distinguish  between  a 
score  or  so  of  the  best  roses.  As  it  is  I 
can  tell  a  John  Hopper  from  a  Bessie 
Johnson,  and  both  from  either  La 
France  or  Homer,  whilst  a  Marshal 
Niel  differs  almost  less  in  form  and 
color  from  a  Gloire  oe  Dijon  than  it 
does  in  scent. 

Curiously  enough  during  all  my 
twenty-two  years  of  blindness  I  have 
never  had  anything  approaching  to  a 
serious  accident.  I  had  many  before  I 
lost  my  sight.  Nor  have  I  during  this 
long  period  broken  a  shilling's  worth  of 
crockery  or  glass-ware.  If  I  enter  a 
room  I  can  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  which 
I  cannot  understand  or  explain,  tell 
whether  any  person  is  in  the  roonu 
And  if  I  am  walking  along  a  quiet 
street  or  country  road,  I  can  easily  per- 
ceive from  the  sound  of  my  feet  when- 
I  am  approaching  a  lamp-post  or  an 
opening  in  a  wall.  It  is  not  difficult 
either  to  detect  whether  the  road  Is 
bounded  by  a  hedge  or  a  wall.  Of 
course  it  is  very  easy  to  tell  when  one 
is  passing  under  or  near  to  trees. 

Few  sighted  persons  I  imagine  expe- 
rience more  delight  than  I  do  in  out- 
door exercise.  Often  when  jaded  with 
over- work,  I  feel  amends  if  I  can  take 
my  favorite  walk  to  Whitby,  by  a 
route  which  takes  me  for  the  last  mile 
along  the  beach  to  the  foot  of  the  pier. 
On  the  beach,  when  the  tide  is  low  and 
my  spirits  high,  with  the  fine,  firm 
sand  beneath  the  foot  and  facing  the 
breath  of  heaven  pure  and  sweet  and 
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the  piers  with  their  lighthouses,  I  feel 
inclined  to  do  that  which  the  impotent 
man  did  after  his  "Interview"  with  the 
apostles  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  t^e 
Temple.  Wordsworth  in  one  of  his 
finest  poems  makes  a  great  mistake 
about  the  effect  of  natural  scenery  or 
rather  the  want  of  it  on  the  blind.  He 
tells  us  that  during  long  years  of  ab- 
sence after  his  first  visit  the  scenery  of 
the  Wye,  near  Tintern,  had  not  been  to 
him  "as  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man's 
eye."  Now  it  is  well  known,  paradoxi- 
cal as  It  may  appear,  that  there  are 
none  more  powerfully  influenced  by 
scenery  than  those  "whose  orbs  have 
never  treated,"  or  have  ceased  to  treat, 
with  light.  The  late  Henry  Fawcett, 
who  by  his  example,  put  heart  into  his 
fellows  in  affliction  everywhere,  bore 
weighty  testimony  to  the  same  effect, 
and  in  a  great  speech  appealed  to  the 
seeing  to  take  their  blind  friends  long 
country  walks. 

Since  the  death  of  Dr.  T.  R.  Armi- 
tage,  now  more  than  six  years  ago, 
perhaps  the  foremost  man  in  the  blind 
world  has  been  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell, 
principal  of  the  Royal  Normal  College. 
One  day  a  few  summers  ago  whilst 
walking  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
the  college  at  Upper  Norwood  with  the 
president,  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
the  latter  exclaimed:  "Dr.  Campbell,  it 
is  terrible  to  think  that  you  cannot  see 
anything  of  this  beautiful  view." 
"Pardon  me,  your  Grace,"  said  the 
principal,  "I  know  every  spot  and 
every  tree,  and  while  you  look  on  the 
beauties  you  see,  my  imagination  pic- 
tures the  scene  with  beauties  beyond 
my  power  of  expression."  Dr.  Camp 
bell's  experience  is  not  exceptional.  It 
is  shared  by  the  intelligent  blind  every- 
where. 

Dreams  form  no  unimportant  part  or 
unpleasant  In  my  dark  world.  Like 
Homer's  wandering  hero  I  also  have 
seen  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms 
and  the  faces  of  many  men.  I  almost 
invariably  dream  that  I  can  see.  This 
is  most  delightful.  Sometimes  I  am 
driving  a  carriole  In  Norway,  but  much 
oftener  I  am  amid  much  cracking  of 
stock-whips    some    sixteen    feet   long, 


helping  to  yard  three  thousand  or  four 
thousand  head  of  wild  cattle  on  the 
western  plains  of  South  Australia,  or 
watching  the  fleecy  stock  spreading 
and  whitening  on  the  plain.  Very 
often  I  am  riding  down  the  swift 
emu  or  hunting  that  still  swifter  crea- 
ture, known  amongst  kangaroos  as  a 
flying  doe— i.e.,  a  doe  without  young. 
Not  unfrequently  I  am  at  sea,  slipping 
through  the  perpetual  summer  of  the 
tropics,  or  sailing  through  the  hundreds 
of  icebergs  in  the  Southern  Ocean. 
Sometimes  I  am  once  more  seated  in  a 
battery  on  a  moor  in  Swaledale.  and 
whilst  waiting  for  the  grouse  admire 
that  lovely  stream  flowing  betwixt  rich 
meadows  and  the  clouds  floating  along 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  Not 
seldom  I  shoulder  my  crutch,  as  it 
were,  and  show  how  fields  are  won, 
by  fighting  over  again  a  well-con- 
tested match  at  cricket,  when  Tom 
Emmet  bowled  in  vain.  Dear  rela- 
tives and  friends  too  visit  me— many 
of  them,  alas!  now  dead. 

One  of  the  most  curious  things  in 
connection  with  these  dreams  is  that 
in  them  incidents  which  have  hap- 
pened since  I  became  blind  appear  be- 
fore me  as  if  I  had  seen  them.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  incident  in  a  long 
voyage  which  I  made  long  after  I  had 
lost  my  sight.  I  see  the  ship  and  the 
islands  we  passed,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  where  we  called,  and  the  faces 
of  friends  I  then  gained  but  never 
actually  saw.  I  have  even  in  my  wak- 
ing hours  vivid  pictures  of  the  appear- 
ance of  people  with  whom  I  fre- 
quently converse  but  have  never 
beheld. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  blind  stu- 
dent is  almost  on  a  level  with  his 
sighted  competitor  as  to  books.  He  can 
have  any  book  in  any  language  at  short 
notice  by  applying  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Blind  Association.  It  is  not. 
however,  generally  known  that  the 
blind  can  play  whist,  cribbage,  or  any 
other  game  at  cards,  marked  on  the 
Braille  system  quite  as  well  as  the  see- 
ing; in  fact  I  play  both  these  games 
much  better  than  when  I  could  see. 

Within  the  last  two  years,  however, 
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a  "new  planet  has  swum  into  my  ken," 
in  the  shape  of  a  typewriter.  With  the 
single  exception  of  Braille  it  is  the 
greatest  blessing  that  has  come  to  me 
since  I. entered  this  dark  world.  The 
machine  upon  which  I  learned  has  been 
superseded  by  a  more  perfect  one— by 
one  in  fact  which,  to  my  mind,  is  all 
but  perfect.  I  often  write  for  four  or 
five  hours  a  day  without  the  slightest 
hitch.  I  conduct  a  very  extensive  cor- 
respondence, chiefly  dealing  with  blind 
affairs,  and,  of  course,  I  am  writing 
this  article  upon  it  My  friends  fre- 
quently tell  me  that  they  rarely  receive 
from  the  sighted  operator  letters  writ- 
ten so  correctly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
often  write  for  an  hour  at  a  stretch 
without  committing  a  single  fault.  Is 
it  any  wonder,  then,  that  under  these 
circumstances  I  strongly  advocate  that 
every  child  in  our  blind  elementary 
schools  should  be  turned  out  an  expert 
typist?  It  is  a  liberal  education  in  it- 
self, and  imparts  a  sense  of  indepen- 
dence, which  is  a  priceless  boon. 

But  literature  is  the  blessed  and  un- 
failing light  of  my  dark  world.  It 
troubles  me  little  to  wake  at  one  or  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  simply  turn 
on  to  my  back  and  prop  myself  up,  and 
pass  an  hour  with  Milton  or  Shake- 
speare, or  Wordsworth  or  Burns,  or 
Keats,  or  some  other  of  the  immortals. 
If  should  have  no  difficulty  in  passing 
three  or  four  hours  with  Milton,  for  I 
can  repeat  the  whole  of  "L*  Allegro," 
•11  Penseroso,"  "Lycidas,"  all  the  finest 
passages  in  "Comus,"  all  the  sonnets, 
nearly  every  simile  in  "Paradise  Lost" 
besides  most  of  the  finest  passages, 
much  of  "Paradise  Regained,"  and 
most  of  the  "Samson."  I  know  much 
of  the  poetry  of  all  my  favorites  by 
heart.  Besides  the  great  masters  there 
are  dozens  of  sonnets  by  less  well- 
known  men  which  I  admire.  Two  shall 
be  named,  "pre-eminently  dear"— that 
on  "Prayer,"  by  Hartley  Coleridge, 
which  ends  with  the  sestet:— 

Whate'er  is  good  to  wish  ask  that  of 

heaven, 
Though  it  be  what  thou  canst  not  hope  to 

see: 
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Pray    to    be    perfect,    though    material 

leaven 
Forbid  the  spirit  so  on  earth  to  be: 
Bnt  if  for  any  wish  thou  dar'st  not  pray, 
Then  pray  to  God  to  cast  that  wish  away. 

The  other  is  that  sonnet  on  "Light  and 
Life"  by  Blanco  White— his  solitary  ef- 
fort—which Coleridge  declared  con- 
tains the  finest  Idea  of  any  sonnet  It 
describes  the  wonder  and  astonishment 
of  Adam  and  Eve  upon  finding  when 
the  sun  went  down  that  new  worlds  ap- 
peared overhead.  The  last  six  lines  are 
very  suggestive  and  consolatory  to  the 
blind.    They  run  as  follows:— 

Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness 
lay  concealed 

Within  thy  beams,  O  Sun!  or  who  could 
find, 

Whilst  fly  and  leaf  and  insect  stood  re- 
vealed, 

That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad'st 
us  blind! 

Why  do  we,  then,  shun  death  with  anx- 
ious strife? 

If  Light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not 
•Life? 

Alfred  Hibst. 


From  The  Ctonttaman'a  Magazine. 
CERAMIC   ABT  AX  DERBY. 

In  all  probability  one  of  the  first  arts 
practised  by  man— prehistoric  man- 
was  that  of  the  potter.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  and 
Persians  understood  it  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years  before  the  dawn  of  the 
Christian  era.  In  the  early  Scriptures 
the  work  of  the  thrower  is  clearly  set 
forth.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  prov- 
ing that  a  large  Etruscan  manufactory, 
and  smaller  ones  in  other  parts  of 
Italy,  flourished  a  thousand  years  be- 
fore Christ,  having  been  Inaugurated 
by  a  colony  of  Phoenicians,  who  settled 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  Two 
thousand  four  hundred  years  or  more 
ago  we  know  that  the  Japanese  manu- 
factured both  earthenware  and  porce- 
lain, and  a  very  little  later  the  Chinese 
were  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits. 

In  the  very  earliest  days  of  the  habi- 
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tatlon  of  this  island,  the  days  of  the 
prehistoric  period— the  ancient  Briton 
period;  the  period  of  savagery— vessels 
of  simple  clay  were  formed  for  sepul- 
chral, and  other  uses.  Many  hundreds 
of  barrows  which  have  been  opened 
have  furnished  examples  %t  grave- 
mound  pottery,  and,  by  the  antiquary, 
these  have  been  arranged  in  four 
classes:  I.  Sepulchral  or  cinerary 
urns;  II.  Drinking  cups;  III.  Food 
vessels;  IV.    Immolation  urns. 

"The  pottery"  found  in  these  bar- 
rows, writes  the  late  Mr.  Llewellyn 
Jewitt,  "exhibits  considerable  differ- 
ence, both  in  clay,  in  size,  and  in  or- 
namentation. Those  samples  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  oldest  are  of  course 
clay  mixed  with  small  pebbles  and 
sand;  the  later  ones  of  a  somewhat 
clumsy  form,  and  perhaps  a  finer  as- 
sistance of  the  wheel,  and  are  mostly 
very  thick  and  clumsy.  They  are 
very  imperfectly  fired,  having  prob- 
ably been  baked  on  the  funeral  pyre." 

Evidence  is  forthcoming  that  the 
Grecians  learnt  the  art  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians or  Egyptians.  It  was  exten- 
sively practised  by  the  Romans,  and 
other  nations,  during  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Coming  now  to  a  consideration  of 
that  branch  of  pottery  distinguished 
as  porcelain,  we  find  authentic  record 
that  this  was  made  at  Florence  in 
1680,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century 
attracted  much  attention  throughout 
Europe.  The  year  1706,  or  there- 
abouts, witnessed  the  establishment 
of  the  famous  Dresden  manufactory. 

In  England  research  commenced  si- 
multaneously with  research  on  the 
Continent,  and  there  are  not  wanting 
those  who  assert  that  Chelsea  china 
works  existed  before  those  at  Dres- 
den. 

A  certain  old  document  sets  forth 
that  one  John  Dwight  did  "by  his 
own  industry  and  at  his  own  proper 
costs  and  charges,  invent  and  sett  up 
at  Fulham  the  mystery  of  Porcelain 
or  China  and  Persian  Ware."  His  in- 
vention met  with  such  poor  encour- 
agement that  he  burnt  his  recipes  anu 
Jmplemeuts  in  disgust,  and  it  is  doubt- 


ful whether  there  is  a  specimen  of 
his  porcelain  extant.  "Another  ver- 
sion of  this,"  says  Mr.  John  Haslem, 
"is  that  he  buried  all  his  models, 
moulds,  and  tools  In  some  secret 
place  on  the  premises  at  Fulham,  ob- 
serving that  the  production  of  such 
matters  was  expensive  and  unre- 
munerative,  and  he  wished  therefore 
to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  his  suc- 
cessors to  perpetuate  the  business." 
The  Chelsea  Works  were  anticipated 
by  those  at  Bow,  and  these  two  porce- 
lain manufactories  were  the  first  in 
this  country  which  attained  celebrity 
or  any  amount  of  success. 

Turning  now  from  the  historic  as- 
pect of  the  potter's  art  to  a  study  of 
ceramic  art  as  it  flourishes  to-day  at 
Derby,  we  shall  give  some  account  of 
the  manufacture  and  decoration  of 
china  at  the  Royal  Crown  Derby  Por- 
celain Works,  which  we  purposely 
visited  to  see  for  ourselves  the  mys- 
teries of  the  time-honored  craft.  Be- 
fore entering  upon  any  account  of  the 
processes  of  manufacture,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  state  that  we  shall  here 
consider  porcelain  as  quite  distinct 
from  ordinary  earthenware.  To  mark 
the  difference  between  these,  take  any 
piece  of  common  earthenware,  frac- 
ture it  and  examine  the  fracture,  and 
you  will  find  it  to  be  of  a  dry  and 
earthy  appearance  and  perfectly 
opaque— save  perhaps  to  Rontgen 
rays.  On  the  other  nand,  take  a  piece 
of  porcelain,  fracture  it  and  examine 
the  fracture,  and  you  will  at  once  see 
that  it  is  vitreous.  The  composition 
constituting  the  "body"  of  the  piece 
of  earthenware  is  of  pipe-clay,  marl, 
and  flint  fused  in  the  kiln.  When  the 
kiln  is  at  its  greatest  heat  common 
salt  is  thrown  in,  and  imparts  a  glaze, 
its  soda  combining  with  the  silica  of 
the  clay.  Only  one  burning  is  re- 
quired. 

The  composition  constituting  the 
"body"  of  a  piece  of  porcelain,  as 
made  in  England  to-day,  consists  of 
china-clay,  felspar,  calcined  bones, 
Cornish  clay,  and  Cornish  granite, 
mixed  in  different  proportions.  The 
glaze  is  made  of  flint,  felspar,  Cornish 
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granite,  borax,  soda,  and  lead,  some 
of  which  are  fused  in  a  kiln,  and 
while  in  a  molten  state  drawn  off  into 
water,  the  compound  thus  produced 
receiving  the  technical  term  of  "frit.* 
The  other  ingredients  are  added  to  the 
frit,  and  the  whole  ground  together 
for  use.  This  ware  is  subjected  to  a 
great  degree  of  heat,  and  transpar- 
ency is  imparted  to  it  during  the 
first  burning.  The  glaze  is  after- 
wards added,  and  being  softer  than 
the  "body"  is  fused  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature; thirty  hours  go  to  the  first 
fusing  and  fourteen  to  the  second. 
Having  made  clear  the  distinction  be- 
tween earthenware  and  china,  a  word 
is  necessary  upon  the  clay  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain. 

An  authority  upon  ceramic  *  art 
states,  that  without  doubt  the  best 
feind  of  china-clay  is  got  in  Cornwall, 
from  the  mines  of  St.  Austell.  The 
process  for  obtaining  the  clay  is  dif- 
ficult, and  cannot  be  easily  set  forth. 
Clearing  away  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  a  depth  of  some  twenty  to 
thirty  feet,  which  surface  is  called  by 
miners  the  "overburden,"  little  rivu- 
lets make  their  appearance.  These 
are  conducted  to  various  parts  of  the 
mine,  and  receive  the  crumbling  mass 
which  falls  down  as  the  miners  oper- 
ate with  their  pickaxes.  The  water 
containing  the  clay  runs  off  into  large 
pits  or  "catchpoois,"  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  mine,  and  is  from  thence 
pumped  up  into  huge  settling  tanks. 
From  the  tanks  the  water  is  drained 
off,  and  the  clay  is  put  on  to  pans  and 
dried.  The  streams  near  the  china 
clay,  or  Kaolin  mines,  run  white  in 
Cornwall,  and  one  writer  says  that 
"from  their  excessive  whiteness  they 
might  be  flowing  with  milk  rather 
than  water."    But  to  Derbyshire. 

Decidedly  the  most  direct,  and  in 
•every  way  the  pleasantest,  route  from 
London  to  Derby,  the  busy  county 
town  of  the  shire,  is  via  the  Midland 
Hallway.  This  main  artery  of  the 
English  railway  system  traverses 
Herts,  Beds,  Leicester,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Trent,  the  traveller  reaching 
Derby,   the  headquarters  of  the  line, 


well  within  three  hours.  "It  is  the 
Midland  Railway  that  has  made  the 
town,"  is  the  unanimous  verdict  of 
the  townspeople,  and  this  becomes  at 
once  apparent  to  any  one  visiting  the 
huge  and  well-conducted  locomotive 
works  of  the  Midland,  where  no  less 
than  twelve  thousand  men  are  regu- 
larly employed. 

At  a  distance  within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  walk  of  the  Midland  Railway 
station  at  Derby  runs  the  Osmastou 
Road,  parallel  with  the  London  road, 
and  at  the  top  of  the  road  on  the  right 
hand  side  stands  an  imposing  and 
classical-looking  building,  ornamented 
above  the  portico  by  the  royal  arms. 
This  building  is  none  other  than  the 
Derby  Porcelain  Manufactory,  and  it 
is  from  this  building  that  there  con- 
tinually issue  those  marvellously 
beautiful  and  highly  artistic  produc- 
tions, known  as  Crown  Derby  Ware, 
bearing  the  time-honored  mark,  a 
crown  over  two  Ds,  with  the  words 
"Royal  Crown  Derby"  surmounting 
the  design. 

Intensely  interesting  is  the  history 
of  the  old  Derby  China  factory,  which 
in  its  infant  days  occupied  a  site  on 
the  Nottingham  Road,  near  the  foot  of 
St.  Mary's  Bridge.  It  would  seem  to 
be,  to  some  extent,  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture as  to  who  were  the  original 
founders  of  the  Derby  China  Works. 
Three  names,  intimately  associated 
with  these  works,  are  those  of  Wil- 
liam Duesbury,  John  Heath,  and  An- 
drew Planch6.  The  three  men  appear 
to  have  entered  into  an  agreement  of 
partnership  which  bears  date  January 
1,  1756,  and  is  headed,  "Articles  of 
Agreement  between  John  Heath,  of 
Derby,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  gen- 
tleman; Andrew  Planch§,  of  the  same 
place,  china  maker;  and  William 
Duesbury,  of  Longton,  in  the  County 
of  Stafford,  enameller."  The  agree- 
ment was  probably  never  ratified,  and 
ultimately  we  find  one  of  the  trio. 
William  Duesbury,  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs, making  earnest  effort  to  estab- 
lish the  work  he  had  undertaken. 
From  the  first  he  laid  it  down  as  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  he  should 
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"secure  the  services  of  clever  artist 
workmen;  men  who  were  as  thor- 
oughly in  earnest  as  himself."  He 
made  the  best  use  of  his  opportunities 
to  do  so.  One  of  these  opportunities 
was  the  discontinuance  of  the  porce- 
lain works  at  Bow  and  Chelsea,  by 
which  William  Duesbury  came  into 
possession,  by  purchase,  of  the  plant 
in  both  places,  and  the  best  of  the 
models  and  moulds.  Some  of  the  best 
workmen  accompanied  him  to  Derby, 
and  others  stayed  on  the  Chelsea 
Works,  under  the  new  master,  for 
twelve  or  thirteen  years,  when  the 
Chelsea  factory  was  finally  closed. 

To  say  that  William  Duesbury  sue* 
ceeded  in  his  labors  to  raise  Derby 
China  to  excellence,  both  in  quality 
and  artistic  decoration,  is  to  say  the 
least  that  can  be  said  of  his  efforts. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  his  Majesty 
King  George  III.  made  a  visit  to  the 
manufactury  in  1773,  and  that  as 
Duesbury  had  made  several  beauti- 
ful things  for  King  George  and  Queen 
Charlotte,  he  took  this  opportunity  of 
acquiring  the  right  to  use  the  Royal 
Crown  in  marking  his  productions. 

Another  distinguished  visitor  to  the 
Derby  China  Works  was  Doctor 
Johnson,  attended  by  his  friend  and 
biographer  Boswell,  who  thus  de- 
scribes his  visit.  "I  admired  the  in- 
genuity and  delicate  art  with  which 
a  man  fashioned  clay  into  a  cup,  a 
saucer,  or  a  tea-pot  while  a  boy 
turned  a  wheel  to  give  the  mass  ro- 
tundity. I  thought  this  as  excellent 
in  its  species  of  power  as  making  good 
verses  in  its  species.  The  china  was 
beautiful,  but  Doctor  Johnson  justly 
observed  it  was  too  dear;  for  that  he 
could  have  vessels  of  silver  as  cheap 
as  were  here  made  of  porcelain." 
Doctor  Johnson  was  not  to  know  that 
samples  of  articles  made  in  his  days 
would  sell  a  hundred  years  farther  on 
for  their  weight  in  gold. 

Thirty  years  later  than  the  draft 
of  agreement  between  Duesbury, 
Planche\  and  Heath,  William  Dues- 
bury died,  and  his  son,  bearing  the 
same  name,  stepped  into  his  fathers 
place,  and  the  king    and     the    queen 


continued  their  patronage.  Service* 
were  made  for  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  George  IV.;  William  Pitt* 
the  statesman;  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  and  other  celebrities. 
So  arduously  did  the  second  Dues- 
bury devote  himself  to  his  art  that  he 
ruined  his  health,  and  died  before  he 
had  attained  the  prime  of  life,  his  eld- 
est son  being  but  ten  years  of  age. 

In  1809  an  advertisement  appeared 
offering  the  Derby  China  factory  for 
sale,  and  in  1810  or  1811  It  passed  into 
the  hands  of  one  Robert  Bloor.  Of  an 
energetic  and  commercial  turn  of 
mind  rather  than  an  artistic,  Mr. 
Bloor' s  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  ren- 
der the  works  a  commercial  success, 
and  a  marked  change  is  observable  in 
the  articles  produced  after  1811.  He 
resorted  to  the  sale  of  what  is  techni- 
cally distinguished  as  "seconds  ware,** 
that  is,  pieces  slightly  imperfect,  not 
having  passed  the  numerous  turnings, 
to  which  the  clay  is  subjected  satis- 
factorily. Never  until  Bloor's  time 
had  any  such  imperfections  been  of- 
fered for  sale;  the  worst  had  always 
been  destroyed  at  once,  and  those 
slightly  Injured  put  on  one  side. 

The  accumulations  of  many  years' 
"seconds  ware"  were  in  the  factory, 
and  by  Mr.  Bloor's  direction  quanti- 
ties of  this  stock  were  sold  In  various, 
towns  throughout  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  At  first  Derby  China  was  a 
name  to  conjure  with,  and  the  Imper- 
fect pieces  were  readily  bought  up 
by  undiscriminating  purchasers,  and 
ready-money  flowed  into  the  coffers  of 
Robert  Bloor.  This  short-sighted  pol- 
icy led  to  the  decline  of  the  works. 
The  best  artistic  workmen,  finding 
that  the  public  readily  bought  imper- 
fect pieces  were  readily  bought  up 
by  undiscriminating  purchasers,  and 
cellent  results  obtained  by  their  pre- 
decessors. 

In  1828  Mr.  Bloor's  health  of  mind 
gave  way;  he  never  recovered  it,  and 
for  sixteen  years  the  China  Works 
were  left  entirely  to  a  manager,  Mr. 
James  Thomson,  who  was  as  able  as 
he  was  honest,  and  steered  the  busi- 
ness clear  of  many  dangerous  rocks. 
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The  sole  surviving  descendant  of 
Mr.  Bloor  in  1844  was  a  granddaugh- 
ter, who  had  married  a  malster  and 
corn  factor  of  the  name  of  Clarke. 
This  Clarke  took  out  a  statute  of  lu- 
nacy in  the  year  of  his  marriage  and 
carried  on  the  China  Works  for  four 
years,  i.e.,  till  1848,  when  they  were 
closed,  and  the  whole  of  the  plant— in- 
cluding moulds,  models,  and  unfln« 
ished  stock,  raw  materials,  benches, 
stools,  in  short  every  article,  however 
trifling— was  purchased  by  Samuel 
Boyle  and  transferred  to  the  Stafford- 
shire Potteries.  The  purchases  filled 
no  less  than  twenty  canal  boats. 

On  the  close  of  the  Nottingham 
Road  factory,  one  William  Locker, 
who  for  forty  years  had  been  con- 
nected with  it,  and  to  whom  the  break 
up  had  been  a  sore  trouble,  proposed 
to  several  of  the  old  hands— Samuel 
Fearn,  John  Benson,  and  Samuel 
Sharpe,  potters,  and  Sampson  Han- 
cock and  James  Hill,  painters  and 
gilders— that  each  should  contribute 
of  his  knowledge,  experience,  money 
and  tools,  open  new  premises  and 
commence  the  manufacture  of  Derby 
China,  thus  continuing  it  as  one  of  the 
trades  of  their  native  town.  The  pro? 
posal  met  with  acceptance,  and  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  years  the 
partners— losing  now  one  and  now  an- 
other by  death— carried  on  the  bust 
ness  in  King  Street. 

It  was  In  1877  that  the  managing 
director  of  the  Royal  Worcester  Por- 
celain Works,  Mr.  Edward  Phillips, 
having  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Worcester  Works,  conceived  the 
design  of  erecting  the  present  china 
factory  in  the  Osmaston  Road.  An 
acre  and  a  half  of  land  was  bought 
adjoining  the  Derby  Workhouse,  upon 
which  a  mill  and  slip-houses  were 
erected,  and  in  the  same  year  the  old 
workhouse  and  its  spacious  grounds 
were  sold  by  auction,  and  purchased 
by  Mr.  Phillips  and  his  partners.  Im- 
mense additions  have  been  made  to 
the  workhouse,  and,  of  course,  exten- 
sive alterations,  so  that  to-day  Osmas- 
ton Road  Porcelain  Works  are  among 
the  most  satisfactory  of  art-producing 


centres.  In  1878  the  first  goods  un- 
derrated were  sent  away,  and  "by 
1880  the  whole  manufactory  had,  in 
every  department,  been  brought  into 
full  working  order."  It  Is  sad  to  find 
that  the  following  year,  Mr.  Phillip*, 
after  a  very  brief  illness,  passed 
away.  There  is,  however,  consola- 
tion in  the  reflection  that  it  would 
have  been  even  sadder  had  he  died 
before  the  completion  of  his  scheme, 
and  while  the  works  were  undevel- 
oped and  details  undecided. 

It  may  Interest  some  If  we  here  ap- 
pend the  names  of  the  leading  artists 
and  modellers  who  have  helped  to 
make  the  glory  of  Derby  ware.  Our 
authority  Is  Mr.  Jewitt.  He  gives  the 
principal  modellers  as  Spengler,  Ste 
phan,  Coffee,  Complin,  Hartenberg, 
Duvivier,  Webber,  and  Dear.  The 
principal  painters,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  were  Boreman,  Bll- 
lingsley,  and  Hill,  famous  flower  and 
landscape  artists;  Brewer  and  his 
wife,  Bernlce  Brewer,  who  painted 
both  landscapes  and  figures;  Pegg,  & 
Quaker,  who  "surpassed  In  faithful 
copying  of  nature  in  single  branches 
and  flowers,  and  in  autumnal  bor 
ders;"  Samuel  Keys,  a  "clever  orna- 
mentalist;"  Steel,  a  fruit-painter;  Cot- 
ton and  Askew,  two  "highly  gifted" 
painters  of  figures;  Webster,  Withers, 
Hancock,  Bancroft,  and  others,  flower 
painters;  Lowton,  "clever  at  hunting 
and  sporting  subjects;"  and  Robert- 
son at  landscapes.  The  fellow-pupil 
of  the  celebrated  portrait-painter  Rey- 
nolds, Wright,  of  Derby,  on  several 
occasions  supplied  drawings  and  gave 
advice,  in  addition  to  others  of  emi- 
nence. 

One  of  the  Wedgwood  family  was 
at  one  time  employed  at  Derby,  hav- 
ing bound  himself  for  three  years  to 
work  at  "the  arts  of  repairing  or 
throwing  china  or  porcelain  ware," 
for  the  sum  of  fourteen  shillings  per 
week. 

We  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  ac- 
tual making  and  decoration  of  china, 
as  it  is  carried  on  at  the  present  time 
in  the  Royal  Crown  Derby  Works. 

The  famous  old  Derby  blue  and  the 
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red,  and  the  style  of  decoration  and 
gilding  are  reproduced  in  all  their 
original  fulness.  The  true  spirit  of  the 
old  workmen  has  been  caught  by 
thrower  and  modeller,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that,  "but  for  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  composition  of  the  'body' 
and  the  modern  mark,  the  productions 
might  almost  be  taken  to  be  genuine 
old  examples." 

Passing  through  the  works  we  ar- 
rive at  the  clay  and  stone  yard.  Here 
we  are  confronted  by  numerous  pyra- 
mids of  Cornish  granite,  flint,  felspar, 
and  clay.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
connection,  so  far  as  an  ordinary  vfo 
itor  can  distinguish,  between  these 
very  ordinary  wayside-looking  ma- 
terials and  the  elegantly  designed  and 
elaborately  colored  vases  in  the  fin- 
ished-goods department.  Yet  the  con- 
nection is  nevertheless  very  real. 
From  the  yard  we  pass  to  a  large 
rough  and  ready  building,  the  home 
of  innumerable  vats  fitted  with  run- 
ners of  Bakeweil  stone,  ceaselessly 
running  round  and  round,  moved  by 
centrifugal  force. 

The  running  and  the  roaring  to- 
gether—for they  are  not  by  any  means 
noiseless  runners— is  not  without  due 
effect  upon  the  material  run  upon  or 
"run  down."  The  vats  contain  water, 
and  into  the  liquid  proportions  of  dry 
china-clay;  Cornish  stone,  flint,  and 
ground  calcined  bone  are  thrown,  all 
being  ground  together  into  the  finest 
of  fine  powders.  For  ten  days  the 
ruthless  runners  do  their  work,  and 
then  the  mixture  is  drained  off  by 
means  of  spouts  into  vats  on  a  lower 
level,  only  to  travel  yet  lower  down  to 
find  an  "ark"  or  store-room.  Thence, 
by  a  system  of  spouts  and  pipes,  into 
a  press,  constructed  of  a  series  of  fil- 
ter-cloths and  wooden  cases,  which 
squeeze  out  and  run  off  the  water. 

After  the  tremendous  pressure  has 
rid  the  clay  of  moisture,  it  is  un- 
packed from  the  cloths  and  rolled  up, 
presenting  an  appearance  suggestive 
of  a  sheet  of  india-rubber.  If  the  day 
be  such  as  we  have  oeen  describing, 
china-clay,  it  is  "wedged"  by  hand, 
i.e.,  beaten  with  wooden  hammers,  as 


its  nature  does  not  admit  of  "pug- 
mill"  treatment.  It  is  not,  however, 
all  china-clay  that  is  drained  of  mois- 
ture. Some  is  used  in  a  liquid  state, 
being  poured  into  plaster  moulds,  the 
plaster  acting  as  an  absorbent  Hence 
we  adjourn  to  one  of  the  work-rooms. 
Here  we  see  men  at  work,  standing  or 
sitting,  as  the  case  may  be,  before 
their  revolving  plaster  discs,  each  disc 
fitted  on  to  an  iron  foot  or  pedestal. 
Upon  the  disc  each  artist  builds  up 
his  lump  of  clay  according  to  the  de- 
sign beside  him,  and  on  a  larger  scale 
than  the  finished  piece  will  appear. 
The  disparity  in  size  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  clay  shrinks  in  the  burning, 
losing  one-fifth  of  its  bulk. 

Fascinating  as  is  the  progress  of  the 
artist-modellers'  work,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  leave  watching  it  while  we 
chat  with  the  head  of  the  department 
about  models,  moulds,  and  working 
moulds,  for  he  has  much  to  tell  us. 
"From  this  model,  when  perfect,  a 
block-mould  will  be  taken,"  he  says. 
"The  block-mould  Is  superior  to  the 
working  mould,  inasmuch  as  it  is  al- 
ways retained,  whereas  after,  say, 
twenty  to  twenty-four  pieces  have 
been  made  from  the  latter  it  is  worn 
out  and  therefore  destroyed.  From 
the  block-mould  a  'clay  press' -clay 
mould— is  formed;  and  from  this 
again  a  plaster  mould.  This  last  is 
made  in  sections,  the  number  of  pieces 
corresponding  with  the  elaborateness 
of  the  design,  and  the  consequent  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  the  pieces  out." 
Each  section  is  carefully  numbered. 
All  block-moulds  are  also  marked, 
and  have  distinct  places  assigned 
them;  thus  any  required  design  can 
be  found  at  the  shortest  notice  and  its 
like  produced.  Anything  less  than 
this  would  result  in  the  direst  confu 
sion. 

From  the  modelling  to  the  throwing 
room,  and  we  are  in  full  view  of  the 
modern  application  of  the  ancient 
handicraft  of  throwing.  The  skilful 
manipulations  of  the  thrower  were 
racily  described  by  the  late  Charles 
Dickens  in  Household  Word*  for 
1852.    He  wrote;      "In  regard  of  the 
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potter,  popularly  so  called,"  says  the 
plate,  "you  don't  mean  to  say  you  can- 
not call  him  up  before  you,  sitting 
with  his  attendant  woman,  at  his  pot- 
ter's wheel— a  disc  about  the  size  of  a 
dinner-plate,  revolving  on  two  drums, 
slowly  or  quickly,  as  he  wills— who 
made  you  a  complete  breakfast  set  xor 
a  bachelor,  as  a  good  humored  little 
off-hand  joke?  You  remember  how 
he  took  up  as  much  dough  as  he 
wanted,  and  throwing  it  on  his  wheel, 
in  a  moment  fashioned  it  into  a  tea- 
cup—caught up  more  clay  and  made  a 
saucer— a  larger  dab  and  whirled  it 
into  a  tea-pot— winked  at  a  smaller 
dab  and  converted  it  into  the  lid  of 
the  tea-pot,  accurately  fitting  by  the 
measurement  of  his  eye  alone— coaxed 
a  middle-sized  dab  for  two  seconds, 
broke  it,  turned  it  over  at  the  rim,  ana 
made  a  milk-pot— laughed  and  turned 
out  a  slop  basin— coughed  and  pro- 
vided for  the  sugar?  Neither,  I  think, 
are  you  obvious  of  the  newer  mode  of 
making  various  articles,  but  espe- 
cially basins,  according  to  which  im- 
provement a  mould  revolves  Instead 
of  a  disc.  For  you  must  remember," 
says  the  plate,  "how  you  saw  the 
mould  of  a  little  basin  spinning  round 
and  round,  and  how  the  workman 
smoothed  and  pressed  a  handful  oi 
dough  upon  it,  and  how,  with  an  in- 
strument called  a  profile  (a  piece  ot 
wood  representing  the  profile  of  a 
basin's  foot),  he  cleverly  scraped  and 
carved  the  thing  which  makes  the 
base  of  any  such  basin,  and  then  took 
the  basin  off  the  lathe  like  a  doughey 
skull-cap  to  be  dried,  and  afterwards 
(in  what  is  called  a  green  state)  to  be 
put  into  a  second  lathe,  there  to  be 
finished  and  burnished  with  a  steel 
burnisher." 

Ancient  as  are  the  principles  of  this 
industry,  the  introduction  of  steam- 
power  has  aided  materially  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  manipulation,  the 
thrower  being  able  to  devote  his 
whole  attention  to  the  formation  of 
the  ware  itself.  The  delicate  propor- 
tions, mouldings  and  bands,  of  many 
vessels  fashioned  on  the  potter's 
wheel,  are  outlined  and  cut  by  suit- 


able tools  upon  the  turning  lathes 
after  the  clay  has  become  about  as 
stiff  as  cheese.  The  speed  attained  by 
an  expert  "thrower"  is  astonishing,  a 
few  minutes  sufficing  to  turn  out  quite 
a  handsome  collection  of  bottles  and 
cylindrical  articles.  We  were  in- 
formed that  a  good  workman  can  pro- 
duce many  hundreds  in  a  day. 

The  turner  completes  the  thrower's 
work;  he  does  for  the  outside  what 
the  thrower  does  for  the  inside.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  only  plain  and 
circular  articles  are  thrown.  All  or- 
namental articles  and  those  not  quite 
circular  are  cast,  that  is,  made  in 
moulds. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  see  and 
learn  in  the  casting  room.  Ranged  on 
a  long  bench  running  the  entire  length 
of  the  room  we  saw  numerous  small 
plaster-moulds,  and  into  them  the 
"caster"  was  pouring  from  a  Jug- 
shaped  vessel  liquid  chlna-clav, 
known  in  this  state  as  "slip.?  In  a 
short  time  the  plaster-mould  will  have 
absorbed  the  moisture,  leaving  the 
clay  dry  and  in  the  requisite  form. 
This  one,  I  think,  is  all  ready  to  be 
removed,"  and  setting  down  the  ves- 
sel the  caster  lifts  the  upper  portion 
of  the  mould  from  the  lower  portion, 
and  a  finely  shaped  jug  handle  ap- 
pears to  view.  "Over  here,"  he  says 
as  he  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  "we  are  casting  elaborate  vases. 
This  vase,"  showing  one  designated  to 
imitate  the  productions  of  the  Renais- 
sance period,  "is  made  in  sixty  indi- 
vidual castings,  and,  of  course,  for 
each  casting  a  separate  mould  is  es- 
sential." When  the  castings  are  suffi- 
ciently stiff,  they  are  dusted  over 
with  what  might,  for  all  that  appears 
to  sight,  be  white  castor  sugar,  so 
smooth  and  white  is  it,  but  what  is,  in 
reality,  ground  calcined  flint.  It  is 
trying  to  credulity  to  hear  it  asserted 
by  those  who  "should  know,"  that  the 
snowy  powder  is  the  produce  of  the 
common  black  flinty-natured  stones. 
as  familiar  to  suburban  pedestrians 
as  road-mud  in  early  spring.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  flint  dusting  is  to  prevent 
the  clay  pieces  adhering,     or    soiling, 
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when  in  the  kilns.  From  the  casting- 
room  to  the  store-rooms  to  await  the 
first  firing  the  ware  is  carried.  Be- 
fore entering  the  kilns  we  peep  into 
the  "placing"  rihop,  and  here  observe 
the  "setters"  at  work.  The  labors  of 
the  setter  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, and  he  had  need  be  an  earnest 
and  careful  man,  possessed  of  true 
hand  and  eye,  and  able  to  calculate 
size  and  distance  to  a  nicety.  Stand- 
ing before  a  bench  with  pyramids  of 
rough  fire-clay  cases  piled  near  by,  he 
draws  one  of  the  cases  to  him.  fills  it 
with  the  powdered  calcined  flint,  in 
which,  working  his  hands  backwards, 
he  "makes  a  bed,"  and,  this  com- 
pleted, he  "sets"  the  plate  in  the  bed. 
Very  true  must  be  the  setting,  very 
nice  allowance  being  made  that  the 
bed  fit  the  plate  after  the  baking,  and 
not  when  first  laid  in. 

The  firing  process  follows  the  "plac- 
ing." There  is  no  need  here  to  de- 
scribe the  shape  of  an  oven,  as  every 
one  knows  that  potters'  ovens  re- 
semble the  inverted  bowl  of  a  many- 
times-magnified  tobacco  pipe.  Inside 
one  of  these  ovens  we  step.  It  is 
stacking  ready  for  firing.  In  it  we 
count  eight  brick  "bags,"  as  the  flues 
are  technically  termed,  and  note  that 
arranged  all  round  the  "dome-shaped 
cavern  are  innumerable  columns  of  an 
unearthly  order  of  architecture,  sup- 
porting nothing  and  squeezed  close 
together."  The  pillars,  upon  exami- 
nation, prove  to  be  constituted  of  ves- 
sels of  coarse  clay,  shaped  after  the 
style  of  hollow  cheeses,  or  even  band- 
boxes. Each  vessel  is  distinguished 
as  a  sagger,  and  the  saggers,  after  be- 
ing filled  with  various  articles  of  pot- 
tery, are  ranged  tier  above  tier,  the 
bottom  of  each  successive  vessel  serv- 
ing for  the  cover  of  the  one  below. 
When  the  whole  kiln  is  filled  up,  the 
doorway,  or  aperture,  is  blocked  up 
with  clay  and  cement;  and  the  grad- 
ual fire  is  kindled— the  fire  which  Is  to 
work  such  wonders  upon  the  unre- 
sisting clay.  For  sixty  hours  the  fires 
do  their  work,  the  smoke  passing  out 
through  the  damper,  an  oval  opening 
at  the  top  of  the  kiln,  or,  should  the 


damper  be  down,  through  holes  In  the 
floor,  drawn  thither  by  the  "patent 
down  draught"  "Suppose  now  It 
were  Thursday  afternoon,  and  we 
had  packed  our  oven,  we  should  com- 
mence taking  out  trials'  on  Friday, 
says  the  guide.  "The  trials'  are 
drawn  out  thus:  At  different  points 
around  the  kiln  a  brick  Is  left  loose, 
some  at  the  base  of  the  kiln  and  some 
near  the  top.  Inside,  opposite  each 
loose  brick,  a  sagger,  with  a  piece 
broken  from  the  side,  is  placed,  and 
inside  the  sagger  are  the  small  speci- 
mens of  pottery  which  are  to  serve  as 
trials.'  Suppose  then  thirty  to 
thirty-six  hours  to  have  elapsed,  the 
oven-man  would  remove  a  brick  and 
through  the  opening  Insert  a  long 
steel  rod  slightly  hooked  at  its  ex- 
tremity. Bringing  this  carefully  Into 
position  he  feels  about  for  the  trial' 
piece,  hooks  it  up  and  draws  H  out 
through  the  aperture.  Having  thus 
dexterously  secured  It,  he  holds  it  up 
to  the  light,  and  is  then  able  to  judge 
of  the  progress  of  his  firing  by  the 
translucency  of  his  trial.'  Replac- 
ing it  In  the  sagger,  he  proceeds  to  the 
next  loose  brick  and  repeats  the  ac- 
tion. In  all  probability  he  finds  things 
progressing  satisfactorily,  and  knows 
that  the  ware  in  the  kiln  will  be  ready 
for  unpacking  on  Saturday.  Mean- 
time he  allows  the  Are  to  slacken,  until 
the  allotted  time  when  the  tempera* 
ture  of  the  kiln  Is  found  to  be  almost 
normal." 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  may  ap- 
propriately quote  again  from  that 
sympathetic  writer,  Charles  Dickens. 
He  asks:  "Standing  In  one  of  those 
kilns,1  nearly  full,  and  seeing  a  free 
crow  shoot  across  the  aperture  atop, 
and  learning  how  the  flre  would  wax 
hotter  and  hotter,  by  slow  degrees. 
and  would  cool  similarly,  through  a 
space  of  from  forty  to  sixty  hours,  did 
no  remembrance  of  the  days  when  hu- 
man clay  was  burnt  oppress  vou? 
Yes,  I  think  so.  I  suspect  that  some 
fancy  of  a  fiery  haze,  and  a  shortening 
breath,  and  a  growing    heat,    and    a 

1  Dickens  was  visiting  the  Staffordshire  Potter- 
ies when  he  wrote  this. 
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gasping  prayer;  and  a  figure  in  black, 
Interposing  between  you  and  the  sky 
(as  figures  in  black  are  very  apt  to  do), 
and  looking  down,  before  it  grew  too 
hot  to  look  and  live,  upon  the  Heretic 
in  his  edifying  agony— I  say,  I  sus- 
pect" (says  the  plate)  "that  some  such 
fancy  was  pretty  strong  upon  you 
when  you  went  out  into  the  air  and 
blessed  God  for  the  bright  spring  day 
and  the  degenerate  times." 

The  china-ware  when  taken  out  of 
the  kilns,  after  the  first  firing,  is  of  a 
beautiful  transparent  white,  sugges- 
tive of  a  ghostly  nature  rather  than  a 
nature  of  earthy  clay.  The  "biscuit" 
warehouse  is  always  well  stocked,  it 
being  easy  for  intending  patrons  to 
select  from  the  pure  white  forms  the 
shapes  they  require,  and  from  the 
decorated  pieces  the  designs  they 
most  appreciate;  one  or  two  pieces  in 
each  style  of  decoration  is  always  at 
hand.  It  would  be  obviously  unwise 
to  advance  farther  than  the  "biscuit1' 
state  with  a  large  proportion  of  the 
stock,  prior  to  sale,  inasmuch  as  fash- 
ion in  art,  as  elsewhere,  quickly 
changes,  and  hand-decorated  work  ol 
a  high  order  is  necessarily  expensive. 
We  should  have  observed  that  before 
the  "biscuit"  is  carried  to  the  "biscuit" 
store-room  it  is  scoured.  The  object 
of  the  scouring  is  to  get  rid  of  the  su- 
perfluous flint  from  the  "bed."  This 
scouring  is  done  by  women,  who, 
standing  before  fans,  use  small  strong 
brushes.  The  Factory  Act  requires 
the  workers  to  wear  respirators  while 
at  the  work,  in  order  to  protect  the 
lungs  from  dust. 

In  pieces  where  the  decorative  work 
is  done  "under  glaze,"  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  painting  and  printing  are 
accomplished  before  the  glazing  or 
enamelling,  the  "biscuit,"  in  its  Pa- 
rian fairness,  is  handed  over  to  the 
artists  of  the  brush,  who  work  out 
upon  the  clear  "body"  their  innate 
conceptions  of  beauty. 

Technical  knowledge  is  requisite  on 
the  part  of  the  artist,  as  well  as  artis- 
tic skill  and  design.  A  painter  on  por- 
celain must  know  the  precise  nature 
and  extent  of  the  change  that  the  fir- 


ing will  effect  upon  his  pigments.  The 
artist  must  clearly  be  a  bit  of  a  chem- 
ist. He  should  know  which  colors  t* 
apply  first,  namely  those  which  re- 
quire the  "greatest  degree  of  heat,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  well  fused  be- 
fore he  applies  the  delicate  and  ten- 
der tints  in  finishing  his  painting,  as 
those  would  be,  if  not  destroyed,  seri- 
ously injured  if  submitted  to  the  same 
high  temperature  required  for  those 
colors  which  he  uses  in  the  early 
stage  of  his  work." 

Brande  says  upon  this  subject. 
"When  several  colors  are  used  they 
often  require  various  temperatures; 
in  which  case,  those  which  bear  the 
highest  temperature  are  first  applied, 
and  subsequently  those  which  are 
brought  out  at  a  lower  temperature." 

It  would  seem  that  all  the  colors  are 
metallic  oxides;  the  rose-colors  and 
purples  are  made  from  gold;  greens 
from  cromium  and  copper;  yellows 
from  lead,  antimony,  and  tin;  red 
from  iron;  blue  from  cobalt.  Combi- 
nations of  different  oxides  produce  a 
variety  of  colors.  The  famous  Derby 
blue— a  regal  purple— is  obtained  from 
pure  oxide  of  cobalt  Cobalt  ores  are 
found  in  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and 
France,  but  more  abundantly  in  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  and  Norway.  And 
here  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  the 
following  from  the  "History  of  Inven- 
tions," which  is  at  once  instructive, 
suggestive,  and  amusing:  "The  word 
cobalt  seems  to  be  derived  from  ofta- 
lus,  which  was  the  name  of  a  spirit 
that,  according  to  the  superstitious  no- 
tions of  the  times,  haunted  mines,  de- 
stroyed the  labors  of  the  miners,  and 
often  gave  them  a  great  deal  of  un- 
necessary trouble.  The  miners  prob- 
ably gave  the  name  to  the  mineral  out 
of  joke,  because  it  thwarted  them  as 
much  as  the  supposed  spirit,  by  excit- 
ing false  hopes  and  rendering  their  la- 
bors often  fruitless;  for  as  it  was  not 
known  at  first  to  what  use  the  min- 
eral could  be  applied,  it  was  thrown 
aside  as  useless.  It  was  once  custom- 
ary in  Germany  to  introduce  into  the 
Church  service  a  prayer  that  God 
would  preserve  miners  and  their  works 
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from  kobalU  and  spirits."  Miners  now 
eagerly  search  for  the  ore  and  gladly 
welcome  its  appearance. 

Opening  the  closed  door  of  one  of 
the  studios  our  guide  invites  us  to 
enter.  We  do  so,  and  find  ourselves  in 
a  veritable  school  of  art.  The  tables 
are  bright  with  young  faces,  all  intent 
upon  the  work  beloved  and  revered  by 
them  beyond  any  other.  Some  are 
painting  and  others  are  burnishing. 

In  another  studio  every  facility  is  al- 
lowed to  first  attempts,  by  way  of  en- 
couragement of  original  work.  It  is 
instructive  to  watch  the  young  de- 
signers portraying  the  forms  and  lines 
of  beauty  that  represent  the  aesthetic 
world  of  the  ideal.  The  ease  with 
which  the  circles  and  many-sided  fig- 
ures are  described  with  the  skilfully 
managed  brush,  stencil  and  com- 
passes, is  not  the  least  pleasing  part 
of  the  work  executed  in  this  interest- 
ing department. 

"Time  goes,"  says  our  guide.  "You 
had  better  come  now  into  the  'glazing- 
room.' "  We  hasten  to  obey,  but  the 
obedience  costs  us  an  effort;  the  stu- 
dios being  highly  attractive.  As  we 
pass  the  gilding-room  on  our  way  to 
the  glazing-room  we  look  in  for  a  mo- 
ment. "Laying  on  the  gold"  calls  for 
the  most  minute  care.  To  each  slider 
a  tiny  "tot"  of  gold,  equal  in  value  to 
five  shillings,  and  appearing  as  a  mere 
dab  on  the  palette,  is  allowed  at  one 
time.  It  is  expected  that  a  certain 
amount  of  work  will  be  accomplished 
with  this  allowance;  nor  do  the  artists 
disappoint  expectations.  Gold,  before 
firing,  appears  black,  and  after  baking 
of  a  dull  yellow.  It  is  the  work  of  the 
burnisher  to  "bring  up  the  gold,"  by 
rubbing  the  gilded  surface  with  a 
bloodstone  and  agate.  But  now  we 
are  in  the  "glazing"  shop.  We  have 
already  given  the  constituents  of  the 
china-glaze,  and  as  we  peer  into  the 
wooden  tub  or  vat  containing  the  mix- 
ture we  observe  that  it  resembles,  so 
far  as  its  appearance  goes,  ordinary 
whitewash.  Before  the  tub  stands  a 
man  in  white  apparel,  and  to  his  right 
a  pile  of  ghostly  plates,  waiting  for 
immersion.    Fixing  on  the    thumb    of 


his  right  hand  a  hook  of  some  three  or 
four  inches,  he  lifts  a  44piece"  with 
hook  and  fingers  from  the  bench  to  the 
tub,  and  dexterously  twirls  it  in  the 
glaze,  draws  it  out,  wipes  his  fingers 
round  the  edge  to  remove  any  slight 
marks  there  may  be,  and  places  the 
plate  upon  a  special  support,  where  It 
remains  until  it  is  taken  away  to  be 
scoured  for  the  second  time  before  the 
second  firing.  Of  course  it  is  no  longer 
"biscuit"  ware.  The  dexterous  move- 
ment of  the  glazer  appears  as  simplic- 
ity itself,  but  appearances  are  most 
unreliable.  "I  was  years,"  says  the 
glazer,  "before  I  could  dip  a  plate 
properly.  I  thought  the  action  looked 
easy  enough  as  I  watched  others  do  it, 
but  I  found  it  more  difficult  than  I 
can  tell  you." 

After  glazing  and  scouring,  the 
plates  (other  undecorated  pieces  are 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way)  are  Area 
for  ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  or  sixteen 
hours,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  saggers 
rendered  air-tight  by  clay  pressed  be* 
tween  each  two,  and  the  firing  com- 
pleted, the  glazed  articles  are  carried 
to  the  "glost"  warehouse,  and  here 
they  are  rubbed  smooth  with  sand- 
stone or  rubbing-stone,  and  then  dis- 
tributed to  the  various  studios  for  dec- 
oration. This  last  applies  only  to  ar- 
ticles decorated  "over  the  glaze." 

China  printing  is  also  in  vogue  at 
the  Derby  China  Works,  but  there  is 
less  demand  for  printed  articles  than 
for  band-painted  goods.  To  effect  a 
high-class  print  the  selected  design  is 
skilfully  engraved  on  copper  sheets, 
and  these  are  filled  with  color.  A 
sheet  of  thin  tissue  paper  is  damped 
with  size  and  spread  upon  each  plate, 
and  this  again  is  pressed  between  flan- 
nel rollers.  The  pressure  transfers 
the  pattern  from  the  copper  plate  to 
the  damped  paper  which,  in  its  Turn, 
is  caused  to  transfer  its  design  to  the 
vessel  it  is  required  to  decorate.  A 
fair  share  of  patience  and  knack  are 
requisite  to  the  successful  laying  of 
the  damped  paper  upon  the  plate  or 
other  article.  When  it  has  been  ac- 
curately placed,  frequent  measure- 
ments having  been  taken   with    corn- 
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passes,  dry  tissue  paper  is  rubbed  over 
with  a  brush,  until  not  a  crease  is  vis- 
ible. A  soapy  flannel  is  passed  over 
the  surface,  and  the  reverse  end  of  the 
brush  is  freely  used  to  rub  the  pattern 
well  on.  A  sponge  and  water  remove 
the  paper.  The  firing  incorporates  the 
color  with  the  glaze.  The  engraving 
of  the  copper  plates  is  a  costly  under- 
taking, hence  only  in  the  execution  of 
large  orders  is  printing  resorted  to,  it 
costing  less  to  decorate  by  hand  where 
a  small  order  is  concerned.  A  separately 
engraved  plate  is  necessary  in  each 
case  where  the  vessel  differs  in  size  or 
form  from  its  predecessors— e.g.,  the 
plate  used  in  printing  a  gravy  dish  or 
a  meat  plate  would  be  useless  for 
printing  a  vegetable-dish  cover,  or  a 
gravy  tureen. 

As  we  left  the  ingenious  printers, 
and  their  careful  transfers,  we  turned 
in  at  the  "ground-laying*'  workshop. 
"This  ground-laying  is  very  fashion- 
able just  now,"  observed  our  instruc- 
tor. "You  see  how  it  is  managed.  The 
'color*  is  dusted  on  to  the  piece,  after 
the  latter  has  been  oiled  all  over.  This 
is  followed  by  a  'firing/  and  subse- 
quently by  another  dusting  of  'color' 
and  a  second  'firing,'  when  the  se- 
lected tint  results." 

In  conclusion,  we  pass  from  an  im- 
perfect description  of  many  interesting 
processes  to  the  general  statement 
that  the  productions  of  the  Royal 
Crown  Derby  Porcelain  Works  are  un- 
surpassed by  any  in  the  kingdom; 
they  are  at  once  highly  artistic  and 
useful.  Among  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  the  plastic  art 
are  the  exquisite  egg-shell  like  cups 
and  saucers,  than  which  we  have  seen 
nothing  superior.  Professor  Jewitt 
thus  writes  of  them:  "The  'body'  is 
of  a  high  degree  of  transparency,  of 
marvellous  thinness  and  of  extreme 
hardness  and  tenacity,  and  on  some 
examples,  the  raised  gold-pattern  is  In 
the  finest  and  most  delicate  of  lines, 
and  yet  without  flaw  or  fault.  In 
whatever  style,  indeed,  the  decoration 
of  these  choice  cabinet  specimens  is 
done,  there  is  a  studied  delicacy  and 
beauty  that  are  in  keeping  with  the 


apparently  fragile  body  of  which  they 
are  composed." 

Amongst  the  most  ardent  admirers  of 
Crown  Derby  ware  are  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  Australia.  Few 
of  these  who  are  true  lovers  of  art  re- 
turn to  their  own  country  after  visit- 
ing England,  without  making  a  run 
into  Derbyshire,  and  selecting  trophies 
of  excellence  and  beauty  from  the 
show-room  cabinets. 

The  January  of  the  year  1890  opened 
brightly  for  the  Derby  China  Works. 
By  the  intervention  of  his  grace  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  the  county,  and  lord  high 
steward  of  the  borough  of  Derby,  the 
gracious  permission  of  the  queen  was 
accorded  to  the  company  to  use  the 
title  of  "Royal"  in  connection  with 
their  manufactures.  When  it  is  re- 
membered for  how  many  years  roy- 
alty has  patronized  the  ceramics  of 
this  factory,  and  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  china  was  commenced  here  a 
year  earlier  than  at  Worcester,  which 
has  long  since  enjoyed  the  title,  the 
permission  accorded  to  Derby  is  no 
more  than  is  befitting. 

JAME8  CaS8I1>Y. 


From  Good  Wordf . 
A  PLEA  FOB  PRECOCIOUS  CHILDREN. 

"Master  Thomas  Moore  in  his  youth 
devised  in  his  father's  house  In  Ion- 
don  a  goodly  hanging  of  fine  painted 
cloth  with  nine  pageants,  and  verses 
over  every  pageant. 

"In  the  first  was  painted  a  boy  play- 
ing at  the  top  and  scourge  (whipping 
top)  and  over  the  top  was  written:— 

I  am  called  Childhood,  in  play  is  all  my 

mind, 
To  cast   a   quoit,    a    cockstele    [shuttle- 
cock?] or  a  ball. 
A  top  can  set  and  drive  it  in  its  kind; 
But  would  to  God  these  hateful  books  all 
Were  in  a  fire  burnt  to  powder  small, 
'men  might  I  lead  my  life  always  in  play, 
Which  life  God  send  me  to  my  ending 
day. 
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If  there  is  a  touch  of  Blake  in  the 
simplicity  of  these  charming  lines, 
there  is  also,  in  the  matter  of  them, 
a  healthy  satisfaction  in  ignorance,  a 
distaste  for  instruction  that  should 
commend  them  to  those  most  respect- 
able authorities  on  all  that  relates  to 
children,  the  mothers  of  fine,  large 
healthy,  stupid  families.  Listening  to 
these  kindly  dogmatists,  one  learns 
that  any  sign  of  intelligence  in  a  child 
under  seven  is  a  kind  of  disease  to  be 
regarded  with  concern  if,  by  a  inlra 
cle,  it  appears  in  one's  own  family, 
and  with  suspicion  and  marked  dis- 
approval in  the  household  of  one's 
neighbors. 

"I  have  asked  eight  mothers  to  lee 
their  children  join  mine  in  a  modest 
kindergarten  class,"  said  a  quick-wit- 
ted young  matron  the  other  day,  "and 
they  have  all  refused  on  the  plea  that 
their  children's  brains  are  so  highly 
developed  that  the  doctor  won't  hear  of 
their  learning  anything.  I  am  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  mine  are  the 
only  normally  stupid  children,  or  that 
I  am  less  pervious  to  flattery  than  my 
neighbors." 

So,  slaves  to  this  new  superstition, 
we  deprive  our  children  of  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  read  story-books 
in  the  early  years  when  lessons  are 
short  and  leisure  Is  ample.  We  pre- 
scribe fairy-tales,  and  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland" for  all  "natural  children," 
while  "Nature"  has  already  strung 
some  little  minds  to  a  romantic  pitch, 
that  only  "Ivanhoe"  or  the  tale  of 
Troy  can  satisfy.  "A  child,"  we  dog- 
matize, "ought  to  be  a  child,"  as  if 
every  child  had  not  an  Indefeasible 
right  to  be  himself. 

Yet  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  a 
certain  wise  Scotchwoman,  the  Coun- 
tess of  Mar,  knew  better  than  this. 
She  and  her  old  lord  had  been  left 
guardians  to  the  first  little  Countess- 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  when  ber 
husband  showed  some  distrust  of  edu- 
cation for  the  child,  Lady  Mar  had  her 
answer  ready,  "Hoots,  my  Lord,  ye 
will  never  manage  a  thinking  human 
child  into  a  hedge-sparrow  a*  the 
gitlier." 


Now,  if  even  an  average  human  child 
refuses  after  all  to  live  the  careless, 
contented  life  of  a  fowl  of  the  air,  what 
are  we  to  expect  from  the  extraordi- 
nary children? 

No  one  denies  that  men  and  women 
of  genius  are  in  the  course  of  nature, 
are,  indeed,  the  fruit  and  crown  of  na- 
ture—why, then,  should  a  child  of 
genius  be  looked  on  with  suspicion,  dis- 
approval or  dismay?  Yet  we  affect  to 
pity  the  mother  whose  child,  dreamily 
imaginative,  or  original  and  inquisitive, 
or  high-spirited  and  enterprising,  has 
upset  all  our  prescriptions  of  what  a 
child  ought  to  be.  A  gifted  man  or 
woman  in  the  future  may  possibly  not 
be  a  comfortable  child  in  the  present, 
he  will  certainly  not  be  a  usual  one. 
Mothers  of  healthy,  stupid  children  are 
welcome  to  point  triumphantly  to  Wal- 
ter Scott  at  the  bottom  of  his  class  in 
the  Edinburgh  High  School,  only  when 
they  have  explained  away  the  other 
fact  of  the  marvellous  lame  child  of 
two  years  old  lying  on  the  bank  belo* 
Smallholm,  watching  the  thunderstorm 
and  shouting  "Bonnie,  bonnie"  at  each 
flash.  They  may  speak  with  horror  and 
indignation  of  that  "shocking  exam- 
ple" in  education,  the  intellectual  pre- 
cocity of  John  Stuart  Mill:  Let  them 
at  least  remember  that  the  child  who 
could  not  remember  the  time  when  he 
began  Greek,  but  who  had  certainly 
read  six  Platonic  dialogues  before  he 
was  eight,  was  yet  the  most  elastic  as 
well  as  the  most  reasoning  optimist  of 
his  time. 

And  yet,  as  in  many  healthy  human 
prejudices,  there  is  something  to  jus 
tify  this  dread  of  unusual  gifts  or 
rather  of  gifts  unduly  developed  at  an 
early  age.  Too  many  wonderful  chil- 
dren have  been  like  "the  rathe  primrose 
that  forsaken  dies."  Either  the  flame, 
burning  too  brightly,  has  shattered  the 
frail  vessel  that  held  it,  or  the  prema- 
ture ripening  of  the  powers  was  itself 
Nature's  protest  against  foredoomed 
decay,  or— and  this  is  most  likely— the 
promise  and  graciousness  of  such 
gifted  children,  early  dead,  have  left  a 
clear  light  of  memory,  while  the  green 
earth  has  closed  silently  over  unnum- 
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bered  little  ones  whose  sweet  round 
bodies  and  tender  ways  were  no  more 
different  from  those  of  other  children 
than  one  flower  of  the  field  differs  from 
the  next. 

More  than  two  hundred  years  ago 
there  died,  at  the  age  of  five,  a  child 
whose  early  knowledge,  singular  piety, 
and  incomparable  promise  so  worked 
on  his  father's  heart  that  he,  who  else 
concerned  himself  chiefly  with  gardens 
and  buildings  and  the  movements  of 
states  and  societies,  has  given  us  the 
most  moving  picture  of  a  child's  life 
and  death  ever  limned  by  paternal 
pride  and  sorrow. 

Under   the   date   January   27,    1658, 
Evelyn   writes:     "Died    my   dear   son 
Richard,  to  our  inexpressible  grief  and 
affliction,  five  years  and  three  days  old, 
but  at  that  tender  age  a  prodigy  of  wit 
and  understanding,  for  beauty  of  body 
a  very  angel,  for  endowment  of    mind 
of  incredible  and  rare  hopes."    It  was 
an  age  which  had  none  of  our  preju- 
dices against  introducing  children  early 
to  the  dryer  studies.    There  is  the  well- 
known  letter  in  exquisite  writing  ad- 
dressed to  his  "Sweet,    sweet    father," 
which  attests  that  little  Charles  I.  was 
declining  substantives  and  adjectives 
at  the  age  of  five.    So  it  is  perhaps  only 
grievous  and  not  miraculous  that  little 
Evelyn  at  the  age  of  four  had  "got  by 
heart  almost  the  entire  vocabulary  of 
Latin     and     French     primitives    and 
words,  could  make  congruous  syntax, 
turn  English  into  Latin  and  vice  versa, 
construe  and  prove  what  he  read,"  and 
so  on  through  a  list  of  acquirements 
that  would  do  credit  to  a  Shrewsbury 
scholar.    It    was    the    child's    love    of 
learning  that  was  extraordinary.    Still 
more  remarkable  and   more   affecting 
was  his  apprehension  of  the  things  of 
God.    His    father    tells    us    that    "his 
sense  of  God  was  astonishing."    Con* 
science  seems  to  have  been  as  early 
awake  as   intelligence   in   this   gentle 
child.    "He  understood  his  Bible  and 
New  Testament    to    a    wonder,    how 
Christ  came  to  redeem  the  world,  and 
how,  comprehending  these  necessaries 
himself,     his     godfathers     were     dis- 
charged of  their  promises." 
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Even  simple  children  feel  the  august 
beauty  of  the  Old  Testament  when 
they  are  wisely  permitted  to  receive 
the  Word  itself,  weakened  neither  by 
paraphrase  nor  elucidation,  but  few 
could  appropriate  its  language  to  their 
own  case  as  Richard  Evelyn  did,  Jying 
in  his  "cradle;"  "He  would  of  himself 
select  the  most  pathetic  Psalms  and 
chapters  out  of  Job  to  read  to  his  maid 
during  his  sickness,  telling  her,  when 
she  pitied  him,  that  all  God's  children 
must  suffer  affliction." 

A  child  so  singularly  endowed  could 
not  fail  to  excite  hopes  and  ambitions 
in  his  father's  heart;  but  for  himself 
he  seemed,  by  a  strange  intuition,  to 
understand  the  vanities  of  the  world 
before  he  had  seen  them.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  remember  that  it  is  a  child  of 
Ave  of  whom  we  are  told:  "The  day 
before  he  died  he  called  me  to  him  and, 
in  a  manner  more  serious  than  usual, 
he  told  me  for  all  I  loved  him  so  dearly 
I  should  give  my  house,  land,  and 
all  my  things  to  his  brother  Jack.  He 
should  have  none  of  them."  And  then 
immediately  after  comes  the  childlike 
perplexity  as  to  whether  he  might  pray 
with  his  hands  unjoined.  "What  shall 
I  say,"  adds  the  father,  "of  his  fre- 
quent pathetical  ejaculations  uttered  of 
himself:  'Sweet  Jesus,  save  me,  de- 
liver me,  pardon  my  sins,  let  Thine  an- 
gels receive  me'?" 

It  was  a  special  grace  in  this  incom- 
parable child  that  superiority  to  other 
children  with  him  took  the  form  of 
precocious  patience  and  tolerance.  "He 
would  give  grave  advice  to  his  brother 
John,  bear  with  his  impertinence,  and 
say  he  was  but  a  child!" 

A  certain  aloofness  from  their  fel- 
lows—in whose  ingenuous  bosoms  su- 
periority excites  distrust,  contempt  and 
irritation— is  the  inevitable  bane  of  re- 
markable children,  and  constitutes  the 
worst  danger  of  precocity.  According 
to  temperament  this  Solitude  of  superi- 
ority may  produce  pathetic  self-dis- 
trust, or  proud  and  morbid  irritability, 
or  an  aggressive  self-complacency.  Per- 
haps this  last  is  the  special  and  un- 
lovely snare  of  little  girls.  They  have 
not  been  subjected  to  the  criticism  of 
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school  life,  they  have  all  the  sense  ot 
responsibility  for  other  people's  sins 
innate  in  the  feminine  conscience. 

A  generation  earlier  than  Richard 
Evelyn,  little  Mistress  Lucy  Apsley— 
whose  boast  it  was  later  to  be  known 
merely  as  the  wife  of  Colonel  Hutchi- 
son—was an  object  of  fond  admiration 
to  her  parents  and  of  terror  and  dis- 
taste to  other  children.  "Play  among 
other  children  I  despised,  and  when  I 
was  forced  to  entertain  such  as  came 
to  visit  me  I  tried  them  with  more 
grave  instructions  than  their  mothers, 
plucked  all  their  babies  (dolls)  to  pieces, 
and  kept  all  the  children  in  such  awe 
that  they  were  glad  when  I  entertained 
myself  with  older  company,  to  whom  I 
was  very  acceptable." 

Even  for  that  older  company  Mis- 
tress Lucy  had  critical  eyes.  She  dis- 
covered that  the  tutor  who  taught  her 
Latin  was  a  "pitiful,  dull  fellow,"  and 
probably  pronounced  equally  forcible 
judgments  on  the  half-dozen  teachers 
who,  in  her  eighth  year,  taught  her 
"languages,  music,  dancing,  writing 
and  needlework." 

It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  Latin, 
sermons,  and  contempt  for  her  needle,' 
did  not  entirely  fill  up  Mistress  Lucy's 
hours,  and  that,  "though  she  exhorted 
her  mother's  maids  and  turned  their 
idle  discourse  to  good  subjects,"  she 
"thought  it  no  sin  to  learn  or  hear  witty 
songs,  and  amorous  sonnets  and  poems, 
and  twenty  things  of  this  kind,  wherein 
I  was  so  apt  that  I  was  the  confidante" 
—one  wonders  at  what  age  precisely— 
"in  all  the  loves  that  were  managed 
among  my  mother's  young  women."  It 
was  lute  playing  and  sonnets  as  well 
as  godly  discourse  that  formed  the  pre- 
lude to  Mrs.  Lucy's  own  married  life, 
the  record  of  which,  more  than  any 
other  book,  has  preserved  for  us  the 
humane  and  dignified  spirit  that  ani- 
mated the  nobler  Puritan  households. 
It  is  the  peculiar  praise  of  women 
like  Lucy  Hutchison,  in  whom  the  in- 
tellectual virtues  predominate,  that, 
more  than  others,  they  can  merge  them- 
selves in  the  man— father,  husband,  or 
son— in  whom  their  love  and  pride  are 
centred.    Perhaps  their  superior  intel- 


ligence convinces  them  how  little  a 
woman  can  effect  alone,  how  much 
through  the  man  she  inspires  and  sus- 
tains. "So  as  his  shadow  she  waited 
upon  him,"  she  writes  of  herself  and 
her  husband,  "till  he  was  taken  into 
that  region  of  light  which  admits  of 
none,  and  then  she  vanished  into  noth- 
ing." 

The  women  we  have  agreed  to  find 
charming  are  precisely  the  opposite  of 
all  this.  They  are  born  princesses  by 
the  divine  right  of  all-bountiful  na- 
ture. How  can  they  walk  in  the 
shadow  when  it  is  their  blessed  dis- 
tinction to  reflect  every  ray  of  sun- 
shine? How  can  they  efface  them- 
selves when  every  one  they  meet  treas- 
ures their  individuality  as  we  treasure 
a  rare  flower?  They  may  profess  no 
art,  but  they  offer  a  subject  for  every 
art;  they  are  rarely  conspicuous  for 
learning,  but  the  learned  are  ambitious 
to  talk  and  understand  their  language; 
they  may  not  abound  in  "good  works," 
but  the  sight  of  their  grace  and  glad- 
ness fills  with  generous  pleasure  the 
hearts  of  the  poor  and  wearied.  Life 
is  the  art  in  which  they  are  past  mas- 
ters, and  the  hearts  of  men  and  women 
the  instruments  from  which  they  draw 
their  concords. 

Where  these  gifts  are  bestowed  they 
necessarily  show  themselves  among 
the  earliest  instincts.  There  are  baby- 
girls  who  establish  the  tenderest  rela- 
tions with  elderly  admirers  long  be- 
fore they  can  stand  alone;  there  are 
little  girls  not  yet  in  their  teens  who 
can  entertain  a  company  with  their  wit 
and  tact  and  sensibility,  and  then  re- 
lapse, with  captivating  qualntness,  into 
simple,  childish  play.  Miss  Buruey, 
whose  eyes  were  as  kind  as  they  were 
keen,  has  described  such  a  precocious 
charmer  in  the  person  of  little  Selina 
Birch,  whom  she  met  at  Tunbridge  in 
the  company  of  Mrs.  Thrale. 

"She  [Selina  Birch]  is  the  niece  of 
the  charming  Mrs.  Pleydell,  and  very 
like  her  ...  As  you  have  seen  that 
sweet  woman,  only  imagine  her  ten 
years  old  and  you  will  see  her  sweet 
niece.  She  sings  like  her,  laughs  like 
her,  and  alternately  softens  and  ani- 
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mates  like  her.  Her  conversation  is 
not  merely  like  that  of  a  woman  al- 
ready, but  of  an  uncommonly  informed, 
cultivated,  sagacious  woman,  and  at 
the  same  time  she  can  at  pleasure  ding 
off  all  this  rationality  and  make  her- 
self a  mere  playful,  giddy,  romping 
child." 

There  must  have  been  extraordinary 
tact  about  a  child  who  could  first  sing 
with  "mingled  grace  and  buffoonery" 
then  run  into  the  middle  of  the  room 
and  try  some  new  step  or  a  dance  and 
finally  fling  herself  affectionately  into 
somebody's  lap  without  her  "vagaries 
growing  tiresome." 

Poor  little  woman  of  the  world,  she 
was  "distractedly  fond  of  the  French 
opera.  She  told  us  the  story  right 
through  of  some  of  them,  singing  the 
sttjet,  when  she  came  to  the  airs,  and 
comically  changing  parts  in  the  duets." 

"We  hardly  know  how  to  get  away 
from  her  when  the  carriage  was  ready 
to  take  us  from  Tunbridge,"  and  Mrs. 
Thrale  confidently  predicted  that 
whether  they  met  the  "sweet  syren" 
again  or  not,  nothing  was  so  certain 
as  that  they  would  hear  of  her  again, 
let  them  go  whither  they  would. 
Whether  that  prophecy  was  fulfilled 
in  days  when  Mrs.  Thrale  was  Madame 
Piozzi— and  somewhat  discredited— and 
Miss  Burney  was  taxing  her  lively  ob- 
servation to  make  her  dismal  court  life 
endurable,  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing. We,  at  least,  have  not  heard  of 
her  again,  though  one  would  like  to 
think  that  somewhere,  in  some  old 
manor-house,  a  miniature  may  exist  of 
a  beautiful  woman  with  bright  eyes 
under  her  powdered  hair,  and  that  per- 
haps some  modern  Selina  owes  her  for- 
mal name  and  tuneful  voice  to  a  great- 
grandmother  whose  wit  and  melody 
have  left  a  pleasant  tradition  among 
her  descendants. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  delusion 
about  the  precocity  of  many  children. 
The  humor  of  half  their  reported  say- 
ings lies  in  the  ear  of  the  grown- 
up hearer.  The  anthropomorphisms 
which  appal  and  divert  the  listening 
mother  are  as  serious  and  unimagina- 
tive to  the  child  as  the    crudest    my- 


thology to  the  savage.  There  is  no 
child,  however  dull,  of  whom  some 
funny  sayings  cannot  be  reported.  Let 
us  enjoy  these  as  windfalls  without  put- 
ting any  stress  on  them  as  indications 
of  ability.  Sensibilities  of  all  kinds  are 
a  safer  test,  including  nightly  fears 
and  a  haunting  intimacy  with  vam- 
pires and  the  Witch  of  Endor.  Per- 
haps we  can  best  gauge  a  child's  gifts 
by  his  power  of  playing. 

The  precocious  child  differs  radically 
from  the  child  of  genius  in  this  respect, 
that  the  former  is  ever  reaching  for- 
ward to  anticipate  his  share  in  grown- 
up life,  whereas  the  latter,  absorbed  in 
his  own  proper  business,  draws  all  the 
elements  of  grown-up  life  into  his  play. 
If  any  one  would  know  the  perfect 
method  of  the  child  of  genius  explained 
and  illustrated,  he  can  find  it  in  every 
page  of  Louis  Stevenson's  "Child's 
Garden  of  Verses."  To  that  gentle  and 
spirited  child,  grown-up  people  seem 
to  be  a  mere  background  to  the  drama 
he  is  constantly  acting  to  himself.  He 
has  the  true  artist's  sensitiveness  to 
all  that  offers  material  to  his  art,  all 
his  unaffected  indifference  to  all  that 
lies  outside  it.  Only  at  times  is  he  con- 
cerned at  the  curious  insensibility  of 
his  relations  to  the  real  nature  of  a 
world  in  which  he  works  and  they  sit 
idle.  Parents  sitting  in  the  warmth  of 
the  fire  and  the  witchery  of  the  lamp- 
light miss  their  opportunity  and  merely 

Sit  at  home,  and  talk  and  sing, 
And  never  play  at  anything. 

Uncles  and  gardeners  are  perversely 
unconscious  of  the  enchanted  ground 
on  which  they  tread,  but  it  only  ex- 
cites the  kindly  regret, 

Oh  how  much  wiser  you  would  be 
To  play  at  Indian  wars  with  me. 
But  nothing  can  be  more  futile  than 
to  generalize  about  the  methods  of 
genius  or  the  ways  of  children.  There 
is  one  precocious  child,  who,  to  the 
endless  inventiveness  and  exquisite 
honesty  of  a  child,  has  added  the  sen- 
sibility of  a  young  woman,  and  the 
point  and  wit  of  an  old  one.  Thanks 
to  her  wise  and  tender  biographer,  Pet 
Marjorie  is   as    well  known    in    most 
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as  Cinderella  or  Lady  Jane  Gray.  She 
stands  between  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Dr.  John  Brown,  linking  together  the 
greatest  and  the  rarest  of  Scottish  men 
of  letters;  she  died  at  the  age  of  seven 
with  Burns's  words  of  solemn  repent- 
ance on  her  innocent  lips. 

The  list  of  books  she  read  is,  in  its 
own  way,  as  remarkable  as  the  famil- 
iar studies  of  little  Richard  Evelyn; 
her  comments  on  them  are  full  of  pith 
and  deliciously  childish  in  spelling  and 
expression.  '"Tis  a  fine  work  Newton 
on  the  Prophecies.  1  wonder  if  there  is 
another  book  of  poems  comes  near  the 
Bible."  "Macbeth  is  a  pretty  composi- 
tion, but  awful  one."  "The  Newgate 
Calendar  is  very  instructive." (!)  "Tom 
Jones  and  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard  are  both  excellent,  and 
much  spoke  of  by  both  sex,  particu- 
larly the  men."  "The  history  of  all  the 
malcontents  that  ever  were  hanged  is 
amusing." 

Other  children,  indeed  all  children, 
play  at  love-making  and  marriage— how 
•could  they  fail  to  do  so  when  fairy  tales 
turn  on  little  else?— and  Marjorie  has 
ber  own  experiences:— 

"I  forgot  to  say  that  I  have  four 
lovers,  the  other  one  is  Harry  Watson, 
a  very  delightful  boy."  But  what  other 
child  ever  discovered  that  "love  is  a 
very  papithatick  thing."  "Sentiment* 
she  longs  to  practise,  and  indeed  suc- 
ceeds pretty  well  in  doing  so.  "Mr. 
Crakey  (Craigie)  and  I  walked  to  Cra- 
keyhall  hand  in  hand,  in  innocence  and 
matitatlon  ...  no  one  was  ever  so 
polite  to  me  in  the  whole  state  of  my 
•existence." 

Other  children— perhaps  too  many- 
have  taken  religious  teaching  home  to 
their  consciences,  tormenting  them- 
selves over  half  imaginary  sins,  but 
when  Marjorie  makes  a  confession  the 
sin  is  wholly  concrete  and  original: 
"To-day  I  pronounced  a  word  which 
should  never  come  out  of  a  lady's  lips; 
it  was  that  I  called  John  an  impudent 
Bitch.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think 
made  me  in  so  bad  a  humor  to-day,  I 
got  one  or  two  of  that  bad,  bad  senna- 
tea  to-day."    But  as  a  rule,  she  pleads 
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her  sins  she  is  convinced  that  "it  is  the 
very  same  devil  that  tempted  Job  that 
tempted  me  I  am  sure,  but  he  resisted 
Satan,  though  he  had  boils  and  many 
other  misfortunes  which  I  have  es- 
caped." 

We  cannot  place  this  child,  made  up 
as  she  is,  "of  every  creature's  best," 
with  any  other  children.  Beside  her, 
little  Selina  Birch  appears  a  woman 
of  the  world,  and  Lucy  Apsley  a  pre 
mature  blue-stocking.  Louis  Steven- 
son's fanciful  child  seems  hardly  hu- 
man beside  this  passionately  loving 
little  heart,  only  little  Richard  Evelyn 
might  perhaps  in  some  heavenly  neld 
clasp  her  warm  hand  in  his  frail  one 
and  learn  from  her  that  wealth  of  hu- 
man love  and  gladness  which  both  had 
to  relinquish  so  early. 

Florence  MacCunn. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
TRAVELLING  JOE. 

It  was  Sunday,  the  mill  was  silent, 
and  the  water  pressed  idly  against  the 
big  dam,  opposite  which  stood  old  Zam 
Tapp's  cottage.  Zam  was  seated  in  the 
dark  kitchen,  a  bucket  of  water  be- 
tween his  knees,  peeling  potatoes;  and 
lying  in  a  truckle-bed  was  his  grandson 
Travelling  Joe,  a  boy  of  about  nine 
years  old,  small,  wizen,  and  partly  para- 
lyzed. The  tall  clock  in  the  corner  of 
the  room  had  struck  twelve,  and  groups 
of  people  passed  the  cottage  on  their  re- 
turn from  church  and  chapel.  Zam, 
who  did  not  "howld  wi'  zich  things," 
eyed  them  with  indifference,  not  un- 
mixed with  contempt.  He  "reckoned," 
he  said,  "thet  ha  didn't  want  no  praicher 
to  teach  him  tha  way  tu  'eaven;  zalva- 
tion  wez  a  koorls  thing,  and,  like  cream, 
let  it  alone  and  twid  come  to  'ee;  med- 
dle and  praying  widn't  fetch  it." 

To  the  boy  lying  there,  his  heart  full 
of  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  his  life 
bounded  by  the  truckle-bed  and  the  four 
walls  of  the  small  kitchen,  the  thought 
of  heaven  was  of  piercing  interest;  it 
haunted  his  dreams  sleeping  and  wak- 
ing, it  was  his  New  America,  the  land 
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gret  that  the  Crystal  Sea  lay  in  front 
of  the  throne  of  God;  he  would  have 
wished  it  might  have  been  in  what  he 
called  the  "dimmet1  part  of  'eaven;" 
a  far  border-land  unknown  to  the  an- 
gels, and  where  even  the  eye  of  God 
fell  seldom.  And  now  as  he  lay  and 
watched  Zam  peeling  the  potatoes,  he 
longed  unconsciously  to  hear  the  "loos- 
ing of  the  mill,"  for  the  sound  of  the 
great  waters  leaping  forth  was  to  him 
as  the  rushing  of  the  River  of  Life. 

Zam's  mind  was  occupied  by  the 
thought  of  his  dead  wife.  "Eh!  eh!"  he 
exclaimed  suddenly,  "hur  wez  a  win- 
dervul  'and  at  oiling  a  tetty,  wez  my 
owld  wuman,  and  when  it  coomed  tu 
tha  last  hur  mind  dwelt  on  it  painvul. 
'Vather,'  hur  sed,  'I  reckon  I've  cooked 
'ee  my  last  tetty.'  'I  reckon  'ee  'ave, 
moather,'  I  answered.  Hur  wez  zilent 
a  bit,  then  all-ta-wance  hur  zot  up  in 
bed  and  ketched  howldt  o'  me  by  tha 
weskit.  Tull  Jane'— thic  wez  yer  pore 
moather— tull  Jane,'  hur  zed,  'twez  the 
zalt  thet  did  it;  twez  all  along  o'  tha 
zalt.'  But,  law  bless  'ee,  zalt  or  no  zalt, 
Jane's  tetties  wez  niver  a  patch  on 
hum.  I  reckon  hur  hand  wull  ba  moast 
out  o'  biling  tetties  by  tha  time  I  jlnes 
hur;  but  law,  I  doant  complain,  moast 
like  tez  zweet  stuff  they  lives  on  up 
ther;  I  niver  cud  stomach  zich  stuff  me- 
zulf ;  but  bless  'ee,  glory  hez  tu  be  paid 
for  the  zame  ez  tha  rest." 

A  vision  of  his  grandmother's  portly 
form  arose  in  the  child's  mind  as  he  lay 
and  listened.  "Grandfer,"  he  said,  "do 
'ee  reckon  thet  grandmoather  took  tu 
wings  natrel  fust  along?" 

Zam  stopped  peeling  the  potatoes. 
"Many's  tha  time  I've  thought  on  thic, 
Joe,"  he  answered  sorrowfully,  "and  1 
ba  moast  a-feardt  hur  didn't;  tha  noo- 
f angled  wez  alwiz  contrary  tu  hur,  and 
if  ther  wez  wan  thing  more  than  a 
tother  hur  cudn't  abide  twez  a  loose 
veather  in  hur  bed.  Eh!  eh!  I  wid  dearly 
o'  liked  tu  o'  gone  along  fust  and  put 
hur  in  tha  way  o'  things  a  bit;  but  ther, 
if  yer  doant  lave  things  tu  tha  Almighty, 
who  shall  'ee  lave  'em  to?" 

*  Dimmet,  dusky,  dim,  full  of  shadows. 


"Ay,  ay,  lad,"  the  old  man  answered, 
"ther  ba  a  deal  o'  tha  wuman  about  tha 
Almighty.  Ha  wull  pramise  'ee  an  ill 
tarn  if  yer  doant  mend;  but  Ha  ba  zlow 
tu  lay  it  on— zlow  tu  lay  it  on." 

Joe  was  silent  a  moment,  and  Zam  be- 
gan once  more  to  peel  the  potatoes.  At 
last  the  boy  spoke.  "Sposing  grand- 
moather wez  tu  break  hur  wing,"  he 
cried  excitedly,  "what  then,  grandfer— 
what  then?" 

The  old  man  flushed.  "Angels  baint 
for  doing  zich  things  ez  thic,  Joe,"  he 
answered;  "ther's  nort  promiscuous  in 
'eaven.  I  reckon  thet  they  thet  ba  noo 
tu  tha  trade  flies  mortal  zlow  fust  along 
— zommat  like  owld  Varmer  Rod's  pay- 
hen;  no  hitting  o'  theirselves  again  a 
tray.  Yer  granmoather  kind  o'  thought 
o'  thic  hurzulf,  and  jest  avor  hur  turned 
over  In  hur  bed  for  tha  last  time,  hur 
looked  up  in  me  vace  kind  o'trustzome, 
•I'll  tae  it  aisy,  vather,'  hur  zed,  'and 
tha  Laurd  wull  do  tha  rast.'  'Eh!  eh! 
moather,'  I  zed,  'Ha  woant  forzake,  'ee. 
Ha's  bin  a  pore  man  Hlszulf,  an'  knaws 
what  tiz  not  tu  ba  larned.'  Hur  zmiled, 
but  I  zaw  tha  tears  in  hur  eyes.  'I  shall 
miss  yer  hand,  vather,'  hur  zed,  'tha 
valley  o'  tha  shader  ba  turribul  dark.' 
'Tha  Laurd  wull  walk  wi'  'ee,  moather,' 
I  zed,  'Hiz  hand  ba  more  restful  than 
mine.'  'Eh,  but  vust  along,'  hur  mur- 
mured, *vust,  long;'  then  hur  claused 
hur  eyes  and  died  quietvul.  Hur  wez 
mortal  murch  a  duman,  pore  zoul.  Oon- 
zarvitlve  to  tha  end— conzarvitive  to  tha 
end." 

Later,  when  the  frugal  dinner  had 
been  cooked  and  eaten,  Zam  drew  his 
big  armchair  up  to  the  flre  and  fell 
asleep.  The  boy  closed  his  eyes,  too, 
but  only  that  he  might  the  more  easily 
dwell  in  an  imaginary  world.  He  won- 
dered what  the  far  confines  of  heaven 
looked  like,  and  whether  he  should  find 
volcanoes  there,  and  as  he  pictured  the 
scene  he  suddenly  startled  the  old  man 
out  of  his  sleep.  "Grandfer,  grandfer," 
he  cried  excitedly,  "sposing  'eaven  shid 
blaw  up!" 

"Bless  tha  boy,"  Zam  answered,  look- 
ing  anxiously   at   the    small    fire,    "I 
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a-wondering  what  tha  dimmet  parts  o' 
'eaven  might  be  arter  when  God  wez 
kind  o'  thinking  o'  zftmmat  usle." 

Zam's  deep-set  eyes  twinkled.  "A  bit 
contrary  may  ba,"  he  said,  "but  nort 
lightzome,  Joe— nort  lightzome." 

"Folk  ba  turribul  spiritless  up  to 
'eaven,"  the  boy  answered  sadly. 
"They  baistresses  now  that  stand  avor 
tha  throne— do  'ee  reckon  thet  they  iver 
roar?" 

"Wull,"  his  grandfather  answered 
after  a  moment,  "I  widn't  reckon  on 
it;  but,"  he  added,  as  his  eyes  fell  upon 
tne  boy's  disappointed  face,  who  can 
tull  wat  the  talking  o'  zich  critters  as 
thic  wull  be  like— fearzome,  no  doubt." 

"And,  grandfer,"  Joe  exclaimed,  with 
rising  color,  "if  lame  Tom  wez  ther  wi' 
hiz  crutch  now,  and  jest  stepped  on  tha 
taw  o'  wan  o'  they  baistesses,  then  ha 
wid  talk  mortal  spiritty,  grandfer, 
widn't  ha?" 

"Eh,  for  zure,  for  zure,  mortal  spiritty, 
I'll  be  bound,"  Zam  answered. 

The  flush  of  excitement  died  out  from 
the  boy's  face.  "Moast  like  'twull 
niver  happen,"  he  said,  in  a  sorrowful 
voice;  "up  tu  'eaven  things  be  painful 
riglar." 

"Ba  'ee  tired,  lad?"  Zam  asked,  as  he 
rose  from  his  chair  and  lifted  the  child 
tenderly  in  his  arms.  "Shall  I  carry  'ee 
tu  and  fraw  a  bit" 

Joe  pressed  his  thin  white  face 
against  the  old  man's  breast. 

"Tull  me  about  things  avor  I  wez 
born,  grandfer,"  he  said.  "Tull  me 
about  vat  her;  wez  ha  vine  and  upstand- 
ing?"1 

"Ay,  ay,  lad,  ha  wez  pleasant  tu  look 
upon,"  Zam  answered,  "but  ha  brauk 
yer  pore  moather's  heart  for  all  o'  thic. 
Ha  wez  turribul  wild,  wez  Jim;  good- 
hearted  anuff,  but  turribul  wild;  ha 
wezn't  built  for  marrying;  ha  cudn't 
stay  pauking  about  in  a  little  v  ullage 
zich  ez  this  ba;  ha  zed  thet  tha  wordel 
wez  zmall  anuff,  but  ez  vor  tha  village, 
ha  cudn't  breathe  in  it;  and  yer  pore 
moather  hur  cudn't  get  tu  understand 
i  Ujutanding,  well-built. 


zommat  ulse  in  the  wordel  beside  tha 
love  o'  wlmen-folk,  tho'  they,  pore  zouls 
cant  gaw  for  tu  zee  it.  But  ha  wez  tur- 
ribul fond  o'  hur  vor  all  thic,  and  I  cud 
zee  thet  it  jest  went  tu  hiz  heart  tu  act 
contrary;  but  ha  cudn't  help  it,  pore 
lad— twez  the  nater  thet  wez  in  him 
foced  him  on.  Eh,  but  they  made  a 
windervul  handzome  couple  tha  day 
they  wez  merrid;  the  vullage  riglar 
tamed  out  tu  look  on  'em,  and  I  thort 
tu  mezulf  thet  twid  o'  bin  a  proud  day 
vor  my  pore  owld  wuman  if  tha  Al- 
mighty had  spared  hur;  but  twez  better 
ez  it  twez— better  ez  it  twez.  Wull, 
they  hadn't  a-bin  merrid  a  skaur  o'  wiks 
avore  Jim  wez  riglar  pining  tu  ba  off: 
ha  didn't  zay  nort,  but  wid  gaw  and 
wander  about  in  tha  wids  for  haurs, 
and  wan  day  ha  didn't  coome  'ome;  ha 
wrote  from  Liverpool  tu  zay  ha  wez 
starting  vor  Merikey.  But  tha  ship  wez 
lost  wi'  all  'ands;  ay,  ay,  pore  lad,  I 
reckon  ha  zlapes  zound  anuff  now  wi' 
tha  zay  a-rolllng  a-tap  o'  him;  ha  cud 
niver  o'  breathed  iv  it  had  bin  airth. 
But  yer  moather,  hur  niver  forgave  him 
vor  it— niver;  twez  a  Zunday  thet  tha 
noos  coomed,  and  Martha  Shykes  and 
zome  o'  tha  naybors  rinned  up  yhere 
ez  fast  ez  they  cud,  pore  zouls,  reckon- 
ing thet  yer  moather  wid  like  to  cry 
all  tugether  comfortabul,  tha  zame  ez 
it  iz  uyshli  wi'  wimen  but,  law  bless 
'ee,  when  hur  zaw  they  well-mainlng 
dumans  cooming  droo  tha  door,  hur 
tarned  hur  bact  quat*  on  'em  and 
marched  up-stairs.  Arter  a  bit  hur 
coomed  down  wi'  a  bonnet  all  auver 
pink  roses  atap  o'  hur  'ead  and  Martha 
Snykes  wez  thet  tooked  aback  thet 
hur  fell  down  wi'  tha  recurring  spasams 
and  drank  ivery  drap  o'  brandy  the 
wez  in  tha  'ause  avor  hur  wez  brought 
to.  Yer  moather  didn't  throw  a  look  at 
hur  but  went  off  down  tha  strait  tu 
charch  wi'  all  tha  naybors  standing  at 
ther  doors  and  crying  shame;  but,  law 
bless  'ee,  hur  didn't  heed  'em  ony  more 
then  tha  geese  on  tha  green.  Ay,  ay, 
pore  zoul,  hur  wez  alwiz  wan  for  howld- 
*  Quat,  plump. 
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but  managing  tu  tha  last— managing  tu 
tba  last.  Them  wez  turribul  days,  and 
yer  moather's  vace  grew  that  hard  I 
wez  moast  af  readt  tu  look  at  it.  I  thort 
mayba  thet  when  yer  coomed  things 
might  o'  bin  diffurrent;  I  tooked  'ee  in 
tu  hur.  'Jane,1  I  zed,  'ha  wull  want  'ee 
alwiz,'  and  when  I  zed  thic  hur  kained1 
acrass  at  'ee,  and  hur  vace  changed 
back  intu  a  wuman's  vace  agin;  then 
all-ta-wance  zommat  coomed  auver  hur 
and  hur  tarned  hur  vace  round  agin  tha 
wall.  Take  'im  away,'  hur  zed,  'ha  ba 
nort  tu  me/  Hur  niver  spoke  arter  thic; 
ther  wez  ony  wan  pusson  in  tha  wordel 
met  hur  iver  loved,  and  thet  wez  Jim, 
and  when  ha  died,  hur  wi'  all  hur  pride 
wez  foced  tu  valler." 

Later,  when  Zam  laid  the  boy  in  the 
olu  truckle-bed,  Joe  looked  up  in  his 
face.  "Vather  wez  mortal  understand- 
abul,"  he  murmured  sleepily. 

"But  not  tu  wimen-iolk,"  Zam 
answered,  "not  tu  wimen-folk.  Wull 
wun,"  he  continued  to  himself,  "tha  lad 
hez  his  vather' s  spirut,  ivery  bit  o'  it; 
but  ha  wull  niver  break  no  wuman's 
heart  wi*  wandering,— the  Lord  hez 
minded  otherwise." 

It  was  about  a  week  after  the  con- 
versation recorded  had  taken  place  that 
Joe's  uncle,  Ben  Tapp,  came  to  Zam's 
cottage;  but  the  old  man  was  not  at 
home,  and  Ben,  who,  after  many  years 
spent  in  America,  had  arrived  in  En- 
gland only  to  find  that  most  of  his  re- 
lations were  dead  and  he  himself  for- 
gotten, sat  down  on  Travelling  Joe's 
bed  in  an  exceedingly  bad  humor  with 
himself  and  the  world  in  general. 

"Wall,  Travelling  Joe,"  he  said,  "thet 
be  a  darned  queer  start  o'  a  name  yer 
have  fixed  to  yerself  anyhow.  They 
pins  o'  yars  ain't  extra  spry  ai  covering 
the  ground,  I  shud  think  from  the  look 
o'  'em." 

"But  things  wul  ba  mortal  diffurent 
up  ta  'eaven,  uncle  Ben,"  the  boy 
answered.  "Ther  woant  ba  no  diffur- 
ence  'twixt  me  and  tother  folk  then, 

*  Kained,  to  look  intensely. 


Almighty  ba  powerful  understandzome, 
zo  I  ain't  got  no  cause  tu  ba  feardtwhen 
I  gaws  up  avore  tha  throne,  and  I  shall 
Jest  ax  Him  tu  let  me  vind  noo  ways 
droo  tha  dimmet  parts  o'  'eaven.  'Dear 
Laurd,'  I  shall  zay,  'I  knaws  wat  rast- 
ing  ba  like,  and  now  I  wid  dearly  like 
tu  ba  doing.' " 

Just  as  Ben  Tapp  would  have  tor- 
tured any  helpless  animal  that  fell  into 
his  power,  so  now,  as  he  looked  down 
on  the  boy's  eager,  pathetic  face,  a  de- 
sire came  into  his  heart  to  crush  out  its 
happiness. 

"Thar  ain't  no  such  place  as  "'eaven, 
Joe,"  he  said,  leaning  forward  and  plac- 
ing his  great  hand  on  the  child's  cripple 
form;  "  'tis  all  darned  rot— bunkum,  as 
us  says  out  in  the  State©.  And  as  for 
the  Almighty  that  yer  talk  so  slick 
about,  tha  bally  old  'oss  has  kicked  his 
last  kick.  Nater  hez  played  low  down 
on  yer,  Joe,  and  tied  yer  up  to  yar 
darned  bed;  but  when  Death  gits  hould 
of  yer,  ha  wull  tie  yer  a  tarnation  sight 
tighter,  yer  can  bet  yer  bottom  dollar 
on  thet,  Joker;"  and  the  man  burst  into 
a  laugh  of  coarse  enjoyment.  "Thar, 
young  shaver,"  he  added,  as  he  rose 
from  the  bed,  "thet's  the  opinion  o'  wan 
thet  has  covered  a  darned  sight  more 
miles  in  his  life  than  yer  have  minutes, 
so  stow  it  in  yar  pipe  and  smoke  it;"  so 
saying,  he  left  the  child  alone.  But 
from  that  moment  a  change  came  over 
Travelling  Joe— he  began  to  pine  away, 
and  the  villagers  said  he  was  "marked 
for  death;"  but  Zam,  as  he  walked  to 
and  fro  with  the  dying  boy  in  his  arms, 
muttered,  "Better  death  than  thet  tha 
Union  shid  'ave  him;  better  thet  than 
thic— better  thet  than  thic." 

One  day,  when  it  was  plain  that  Joe 
was  more  than  usually  ill,  Martha 
Snykes  came  to  the  cottage.  "I  Jest 
drapped  in,  Zam  Tapp,"  she  said,  sink- 
ing her  stout  form  in  the  nearest  chair, 
"to  tull  'ee  o'  a  remedy,  a  mortal  efil- 
cumcasious  remedy,  tho'  I  zay  it  ez 
shudn't,  baing,  zo  tu  spake,  the  inventor 
o*  tha  zame.  But,  law,  I've  suffered 
thet  turribul  bad  mezulf ;  what  wi'  tha 
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recurring  spasams,  and  a  percussion  in 
the  bead  that  jest  drones  on  continuel 
for  all  the  wordel  like  the  passon  o' 
praiching  o'  Zundays,  thet  I  can't 
a-bear  tu  think  of  the  pore  child  wi' 
death  rampaging  auver  him,  and  tha 
cure,  zo  tu  spake,  at  hiz  vury  door;  tha 
zame  baing  nort  ulse  but  a  tayspoonful 
o'  tha  brownest  o'  sugar,  togither  wi'  a 
tayspoonful  o'  tha  strongest  o'  brandies, 
and  let  it  be  tooked  zitting,  Natur  lik- 
ing a  smoothness  at  zich  times.  I  have 
alwiz  reckoned  mezulf  thet  if  thet 
child's  moather  had  vallered  my  advice 
and  tooked  thickey  remedy,  hur  wid 
niver  'ave  bin  lying  in  tha  charchyard 
at  this  yhere  blessid  minet;  tho'  I  won't 
gaw  for  tu  deny  thet  hur  made  a  vine 
corpse,  straight  vaychers  favoring  the 
zame.  The  which  I  have  alwiz  allowed 
and  many's  the  time  I've  zed  ez  much. 
'Jane  Vaggis,'  I've  zed,  'may  have  acted 
a  bit  contrary  in  hur  life,  zich  ez  tha 
wearing  o'  roses  at  mistaken  moments, 
but  taken  ez  a  corpse,  hur  did  hur  dooty, 
hur  looked  hur  part.'  Not  thet  I  would 
ever  act  contrary  tu  them  ez  Natur  hed 
less  vavored  at  zich  times;  and  when 
my  pore  moather  came  tu  the  last,  and 
what  wi'  dropsy  and  wan  thing  and 
tother,  hur  wez  moast  tha  size  o'  tha 
feather-bed  that  hur  layed  on, 
'Moather,'  I  zed,  'if  yer  'ave  a  fancy  in 
coffins,  zay  the  wud  and  I  woant  go 
for  tu  deny  'ee.'  'Martha,'  hur 
answered,  'ony  color  but  black,  and  let 
the  handels  ba  shiny;'  and  I  guved  hur 
halum1  picked  out  wi'  brass,  and  ther 
ain't  a  corpse  in  tha  parish  ez  wez  hur- 
ried more  comfortabul.  But  ther,"  she 
added  as  she  rose  from  her  seat,  "I  must 
be  gettin'  along  'ome;  law  bless  us!" 
she  exclaimed,  looking  down  on  Joe, 
"how  turribul  bad  the  pore  chil  does 
look;  but  there  ha  iz  gwaying  tu  a  home 
o'  light,  tho'  I  alwiz  reckoned  mezulf 
thet  'eaven  must  ba  trying  tu  tha  eyes. 
Wull.  I  wish  'ee  good  day,  Zam  Tapp," 
she  added,  "and  doan't  forget  a  tay- 
spoonful o'  tha  strongest  o'  brandies, 
and  let  the  zame  ba  toked  zitting." 

"Grandfer,"  said  the  boy  when  the 
door  closed  on  Martha  Snykes's  fat, 
comiortable  form,  "carry  me  tu  and 
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fraw  a  bit  and  tull  me  zommat;  tull  me 
what  the  wordel  ba  like  out  ther,— ba 
it  mortal  wide?" 

"Ay,  ay,  lad,"  Zam  answered,  raising 
tne  dying  child  in  his  arms,  "wide  and 
lonezome,  wide  and  lonezome." 

"But  windervul  full  o'  ditches,"  Joe 
said;  "do  'ee  jump  they  ditches,  grand- 
fer,  when  yer  gaws  tu  and  fraw  tu 
wark?" 

"Naw,  lad,  I  ba  getting  owld,"  Zam 
answered;  "I  moastly  walks  'longzide." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  and 
then  Joe  spoke.  "Grandfer,"  he  said, 
"do  'ee  reckon  thet  they  knaws  more 
about  'eaven  auver  tu  Merikey  than 
they  does  yhere?" 

"  'Tiz  tha  tother  ziue  o'  tha  wordel," 
the  old  man  answered;  "maybe  they 
zees  clearer  ther." 

"I  ba  mortal  wangery,1  grandfer," 
Travelling  Joe  answered,  sighing;  "I 
reckon  I  cud  zlape." 

Zam  laid  the  dying  boy  back  in  the 
old  truckle-bed.  "Shall  I  tull  'ee  zom- 
mat from  the  Buk,  lad?"  he  asked. 

The  child  shivered.  "Naw,  grandfer," 
he  answered,  "I  wid  liefer  bide  quiet" 
He  sank  into  a  broken  slumber,  sud- 
denly to  awake  with  a  start. 

"  'Tiz  turribul  dimmet,"  he  exclaimed; 
"but,"  and  his  face  brightened,  "I  zees 
things  like  ditches:"  so  saying  he  died. 

Zack. 
1   Wangery,  t'red. 


From  The  Argosy. 
THE   PLOT  OF  THE  PINK. 

The  story  of  the  last  attempt  to  rescue 
Marie  Antoinette  from  the  guillotine  is 
involved  in  a  maze  of  contradictions. 
Memoirs,  letters,  and  police-reports  of 
the  day  are  at  variance,  and  in  these 
latter  papers  so  improbable  a  part  is 
assigned  to  the  queen  herself,  that  no 
single  statement  can  be  relied  on  as 
correct  or  even  credible.  The  actors, 
the  means  adopted,  the  very  scenes  in 
which  the  incidents  recorded  took  place 
are  matters  of  controversy,  and  when 
conflicting  versions  from  political  docu- 
ments and  stolen  notes  come  to  be  com- 
pared, the  case  seems  hopeless.    The 
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more  satisfactory  issue  may  be  found 
out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  a  nearer 
approach  to  truth  in  the  pages  of  a 
novel  than  in  any  of  the  archives. 

History  has  been  compared  to  stage 
decorations:  where  splendid  buildings 
give  every  illusion  of  substantiality 
until  one  goes  behind  the  scenes,  when 
marble  and  granite  are  discovered  to  be 
simply  paper  and  paint;  and  there  are 
occasions  when  k  may  be  safer  to  trust 
to  fiction  founded  on  fact  than  to  a  sup- 
posed fact  founded  on  fiction. 

A  member  of  the  French  Academy 
affirms  that,  having  carefully  studied 
all  the  public  documents  relating  to  the 
flight  of  the  royal  family  to  Varennes, 
he  found  the  only  really  satisfactory  de- 
scription of  it  in  a  chapter  from  the  pen 
of  Alexandre  Dumas.  The  truth  is 
scrupulously  respected,  the  fugitives 
are  followed  step  by  step,  and  a  lesson 
in  narrative  given  by  which  the  histo- 
rian might  safely  profit  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  no  serious  writer  could 
hope  to  maintain  his  reputation  but  at 
the  expense  of  brightness.  An  amusing 
historian  must  be  at  once  discredited. 

The  "Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge,"  the 
most  dramatic  of  all  Dumas'  entrancing 
novels  may  safely  be  taken  as  the  best 
picture  of  the  time.  It  could  not  fail  to 
be  the  most  sensational,  since  it  treats 
of  an  epoch  without  parallel  in  horror 
and  Interest. 

From  the  beginning  of  time  there  have 
been,  doubtless,  terrible  crimes,  revolts, 
rebellions— days  in  which  there  was  no 
law,  no  security,  no  retribution— where 
there  have  been  cruel  martyrdoms,  and 
where  the  innocent  have  been  the  chief 
sufferers;  but  there  has  only  been  one 
tragedy  like  the  tragedy  of  1703— only 
one  Reign  of  Terror. 

In  years  of  order  and  quietness  it  is 
difficult  to  picture  such  a  day;  its  deeds 
of  violence  seem  like  dreams  of  a  dis- 
ordered fancy;  the  wildest  imagina- 
tion could  conceive  no  greater  chaos, 
and  1e  grand  raconteur,  only  separated 
from  the  dramatis  personae  of  his  story 
by  the  briefest  space,  was  able  to  draw 
them  as  they  were  in  real  life— crea- 


Pere  Dumas,  as  the  younger  men 
were  pleased  to  call  him,  was  a  republi- 
can, though  not  a  communist,  and  had 
many  acquaintances  amongst  the  peo- 
ple: it  has  even  been  thought  that  one 
of  the  actors  in  the  Plot  of  the  Pink 
was  personally  known  to  him.  The 
Tlsons,  the  Simons,  the  Santerres  of  the 
conciergerie  were  types  which  he  had 
closely  studied,  and  although  he  may 
have  sometimes  been  accused  of  his- 
toric impossibilities,  it  is  admitted  that 
when  he  chose  to  be  accurate  he  could 
be  as  accurate  as  anybody  else. 

His  novel  was  just  about  to  be  pub- 
lished, under  the  title  of  "The  Marquis 
de  Rougeville,"  since  that  was  the  real 
designation  of  the  queen's  devoted  ad- 
herent, when  he  received  a  letter  from 
the  son  of  his  hero.    It  was  as  follows  :— 

"Monsieur:— My  father's  mark  in  the 
Revolution  was  so  brief,  and  also  so 
mysterious,  that  it  is  not  without 
anxiety,  being  aware  of  your  forthcom- 
ing romance.  I  would  venture  to  ask 
with  what  incidents  you  have  accom- 
panied the  bare  facts  which  attach  to 
his  name,  although  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  respect  you  profess  for  fallen  great- 
ness, and  your  sympathy  with  noble 
devotions. 

"Accept,  monsieur,  etc.,  etc., 
"Marquis  de  Rougeville." 

Dumas  at  once  replied  that  he  was 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  de- 
scendant of  the  late  Marquis,  and  that 
although  the  story  was  wholly  in  his 
favor,  from  that  moment  the  Chevalier 
de  Rougeville  should  cease  to  exist,  and 
should  become  the  Chevalier  de  Maison 
Rouge. 

He  then  received  a  second  letter:— 

"Monsieur:— Call  your  story  what  you 
will.  I  am  the  last  of  my  family,  and 
in  another  hour  I  shall  have  blown  out 
my  brains.  De  Rougeville." 

Not  altogether  putting  faith  in  this 
sensational  announcement,  Dumas  sent 
his  secretary  for  news  of  the  marquis, 
and  found  that  he  had  in  fact  destroyed 
himself;  but  still  feeling  bound  to  keep 
to  his  word,  the  novel  was  published 
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the  royal  family  still  counted  a  large 
number  of  faithful  adherents,  who  kept 
up  the  illusion  of  a  court,  whilst  the 
patient  king  submitted  to  take  a  minor 
part  and  to  be  almost  effaced  in  the 
terrible  drama  going  on  around  him. 
He  made  no  appeal,  and  even  when  the 
Temple-gates  had  closed  upon  him,  re- 
fused to  believe  in  the  imminence  of  his 
danger.  It  was  not  until  the  drums  had 
drowned  his  voice  in  the  Place  de  la 
Revolution  that  the  queen  herself  could 
realize  the  end. 

That  Europe  should  have  stood  still 
with  folded  arms  before  the  appalling 
spectacle  offered  by  France  in  1703  is 
one  of  the  historic  secrets  which  have 
never  yet  been  explained.  The  only 
sovereign  prepared  to  take  an  active 
part  against  the  Revolution  was  Gusta- 
vus  of  Sweden.  He  was  about  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  invading  army 
when  he  was  shot  through  the  breast, 
possibly  a  message  from  the  Commun- 
ists. At  all  events,  the  deed  was  ex- 
tolled in  Paris  as  noble  and  praise- 
worthy. 

But  there  was  a  voiceless  sympathy 
for  Marie  Antoinette  in  quarters  where 
it  might  be  least  expected,  and  many 
tender  hearts  bled  for  her.  It  is  a  pain- 
ful fact  that  it  was  not  the  associates 
of  her  prosperous  days  who  showed  any 
readiness  to  sacrifice  personal  safety 
for  her  sake;  they  might  bitterly  lament 
the  insults  and  the  tortures  inflicted  on 
her,  but  it  was  in  silence  and  inaction, 
whilst  her  true  partisans  were  to  be 
found  amongst  the  people. 

The  list  is  strange. 

A  dustman,  a  confectioner,  three  hair- 
dressers, two  masons,  a  lemonade- 
seller,  a  locksmith,  and  a  tobacconist. 
There  were  even  revolutionary  fanatics 
who  would  have  saved  her.  Toulan, 
whose  confederacy  with  Monsieur  de 
Jarjayes  has  never  been  denied,  was  a 
red  republican  elected  by  the  Commune 
as  one  of  the  Temple  guards  on  account 
of  his  animosity  to  the  tyrants. 

The  failure  of  several  badly-managed 
schemes  had  put  a  temporary  check 


with  extraordinary  address,  to  make 
himself  agreeable  to  Michonls,  the  in- 
spector of  prisons,  to  whose  especial 
vigilance  the  care  of  the  Temple  prison- 
ers had  been  confided.  Vain  of  his 
functions,  and  particularly  proud  of  his 
daily  interviews  with  the  Veuve  Oapet, 
he  was  easily  induced  to  permit  the 
companions  01  his  social  hours  a  sight 
of  her  in  her  captivity. 

Even  the  most  turbulent  sansculottes 
and  the  most  austere  terrorists  were 
unable  to  approach  the  fallen  queen 
without  an  emotion  they  could  not  con- 
ceal. She  was  so  imposing  in  her 
courageous  resignation  and  the  proud 
impassibility  with  which  she  met  inso- 
lence and  outrage  that  she  was  never 
approached  without  a  certain  sense  of 
embarrassment;  but  Michonls,  over  the 
convivial  cup,  indulged  himself  in  free 
remarks  upon  her  appearance  and  sur- 
roundings. Her  whitened  hair,  her  ter- 
rible pallor,  far  from  detracting  from 
her  beauty  only  enhanced  it,  and  her 
gracious  bearing  he  averred  would  in 
any  case  have  rendered  her  fascinating. 

De  Rougeville,  inwardly  raging  under 
the  intolerable  familiarity  of  such  reve- 
lations, was  careful  to  assume  an  air 
of  indifference,  and  to  appear  simply 
led  by  the  eloquence  of  the  speaker  into 
some  slight  curiosity  concerning  her. 
Finally  a  day  was  fixed  when  he  should 
accompany  Michonls  on  his  tour  of 
inspection. 

And  here  comes  the  important  dis- 
crepancy between  history  and  fiction, 
for  from  police  reports  it  would  seem 
that  the  Plot  of  the  Pink  was  to  have 
been  carried  out  in  the  Conciergerle, 
whilst  Dumas  lays  the  scene  in  the 
Temple. 

In  the  former  case  the  difficulties 
would  have  been  insurmountable.  To 
escape  from  that  "ante-chamber  of 
death"  could  not  have  been  attempted 
with  the  faintest  chance  of  success,  yet 
this  is  the  story  given  amongst  several 
equally  improbable  ones  in  the  state 
papers.  It  is  there  related  that  Mi- 
chonls confessed  that  he  ushered  De 
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the  woman  Harei,  who  never  for  a  mo- 
ment lost  sight  of  the  queen,  was  seated 
at  the  window  sewing. 

Marie  Antoinette  herself  stood  erect, 
and  whilst  Mlchonis  had  turned  his 
head  for  a  moment,  the  chevalier  made 
her  a  sign,  and,  taking  a  red  carnation 
from  his  buttonhole,  threw  it  behind  the 
stove  near  which  the  queen  was  stand- 
ing. As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  she 
picked  it  up  and  found  a  paper  neatly 
folded  in  the  petals,  by  which  she  was 
assured  of  the  faithfulness  of  her 
friends  and  informed  that  the  chevalier 
would  return  with  money  to  bribe  her 
attendants,  and  full  directions  for  her 
own  conduct  in  the  matter. 

What  then  is  said  to  have  been  the 
course  pursued  by  Marie  Antoinette? 

It  is  related  that  she  wrote  a  reply  by 
means  of  a  pin,  and  calling  one  of  the 
guards,  confessed  to  him  the  means  by 
which  De  Bougeville  had  communi- 
cated with  her,  and  desired  him  to  place 
in  his  hands  the  few  words  she  had 
written  in  reply  before  she  left  the 
prison. 

The  soldier,  Gilbert  by  name,  had  al- 
ways treated  her  with  respect,  and  al- 
though so  unusual  a  thing  might  have 
misled  her  to  think  him  a  friend,  it  is 
beyond  measure  unlikely  that  she  would 
have  trusted  him  in  a  matter  of  such 
importance  both  to  herself  and  her 
friends.  It  appears  that  Gilbert  took 
the  paper  and  carried  it  at  once  to  his 
superior  officer,  who  brought  the  affair 
before  the  committee  of  public  safety, 
made  very  light  of  the  affair  as  a  mere 
act  of  gallantry  on  the  part  of  a 
stranger  who  had  no  idea  of  interfering 
in  politics. 

The  story  told  by  Dumas  is  more  in- 
teresting and  easy  of  belief.  It  was  in 
the  spring  of  1703.  Paris,  a  vast  be- 
leaguered city  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  Besides  the  organized  Na- 
tional Guard,  bands  of  disorderly 
patriots  patrolled  the  streets,  to  the  ter- 
ror of  peaceable  inhabitants.  No  one 
would  venture  abroad  after  dark  who 
was  not  a  well-known  Communist  at 


One  of  these  roystering  parties  had 
come  to  a  halt  in  the  middle  of  a  narrow 
street  and  stopped  a  young  woman  who 
was  hurrying  on,  carefully  muffled  and 
evidently  anxious  to  escape  observation. 

She  was  roughly  interrogated,  and  be- 
ing unable  to  produce  a  card  without 
which,  by  the  latest  decree  of  the  Com- 
mune, no  one  was  permitted  to  move, 
they  were  about  to  convey  her  to  the 
nearest  post,  when  they  were  accosted 
by  a  young  officer  of  the  Municipal 
Guard.  The  woman,  who  was  young 
and  beautiful  and  evidently  in  the 
greatest  terror  and  distress,  was  not 
long  in  obtaining  his  protection,  al- 
though her  appearance  and  manner 
could  only  be  described  by  the  popular 
word  suspect;  but  being  himself  well 
known  as  an  irreproachable  Democrat 
he  obtained  her  release  and  found  him- 
self escorting  her  along  the  deserted 
streets  in  the  direction  she  Indicated. 

Her  gratitude  to  the  handsome  young 
Municlpale  may  well  be  imagined,  but 
she  maintained  a  complete  silence  as  to 
her  name  and  the  nature  of  the  business 
which  called  her  abroad  so  late  in  such 
perilous  times;  and  when  they  reached 
a  quieter  quarter  she  begged  him  to 
leave  her. 

It  takes  a  good  many  of  Dumas'  dra- 
matic scenes  before  Maurice  Lindey 
succeeds  in  discovering  the  name  and 
surroundings  of  the  heroine  of  his  ad- 
venture. She  is  the  wife  of  a  master 
tanner  and  dyer  living  on  the  outskirts 
of  Paris,  very  quiet,  homely  people; 
Genevieve  a  model  wife  and  citizeness, 
Dixmer,  her  husband,  much  occupied 
with  his  business,  and  not  at  all  with 
politics,  passing  his  days  with  his  work- 
men, and  his  nights  in  his  laboratory, 
assisted  by  a  foreman— one  Morand— a 
reserved  and  silent  personage,  always 
absorbed  in  some  chemical  problem,  his 
eyes  protected  by  large  green  specta- 
cles, and  his  hands  inordinately  stained 
with  pigments. 

Maurice  is  soon  made  welcome  to  the 
quiet  household.  The  oftener  he  ap- 
peared the  better  they  seemed  to  be 


excessive  hospitality. 

One  day,  at  dinner,  the  conversation 
turned  on  passing  events,  which  was 
not  often  the  case,  the  Dixmers  pro- 
fessing much  ignorance  of  revolution- 
ary matters;  but  a  recent  attempt  to 
rescue  the  Temple  prisoners  could  not 
fail  to  be  mentioned. 

"It  only  failed,"  said  Morand,  "be- 
cause there  was  an  aristocrat  among 
the  patrol  who  was  imprudent  enough 
to  let  the  word  MonHeur  escape  him." 

Maurice,  better  informed,  replied  that 
greater  vigilance  had  been  aroused  by 
the  discovery  of  the  Marquis  de  Rouge- 
ville's  return  to  Paris,  who  had  safely 
crossed  through  France  with  his  usual 
good  fortune,  and  having  waited  till 
dark  at  one  of  the  barriers,  made  his 
way  in,  under  the  disguise  of  a  National 
Guard. 

Immense  surprise  was  manifested  at 
this  news,  and  Dizmer  supposed  that  he 
had  vanished  again  as  soon  as  the 
enterprise  had  failed. 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  said  Maurice. 
"He  is  lurking  somewhere  about,  but 
will  be  recognized  before  he  can  man- 
age to  get  away." 

"What  is  he  like?"  asked  Morand. 

"He  is  a  small  slight  man,  but  soldier- 
like and  distinguished— magnificent 
eyes,  which  are  alone  sufficient  to  iden- 
tiiy  him." 

A  profound  silence  followed  this  de- 
scription. 

"How  can  he  be  so  rash  as  to  remain!" 
presently  exclaimed  Madame  Dixmer. 

"You  are  a  woman,  citizeness,"  an- 
swered Maurice,  "and  will  comprehend 
the  all-powerful  motive  which  in  a  man 
like  the  chevalier  outweighs  all  con- 
siderations of  personal  safety." 

"And  what  may  that  be?" 

"Love,"  said  the  young  officer.  "Have 
you  never  heard  of  his  love  for  Marie 
Antoinette?" 

Both  Dixmer  and  Morand  laughed  de- 
risively, and  the  conversation  was 
turned  into  another  channel. 

A  few  days  afterward  Genevieve 
asked  Maurice  if  the  queen  were  really 
as  beautiful  as  people  said. 


•  I  have  not  been  long  in  Paris,"  she 
replied,  "and  the  opportunity  has  never 
presented  itself." 

"Nor  do  I  fancy  would  you  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  which  may  soon  un- 
happily occur." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked, 
breathlessly. 

"Citizen  Maurice  alludes  to  the  proba- 
ble condemnation  of  Marie  Antoinette 
anu  her  death  on  the  scaffold,"  said 
Morand  quietly. 

"Ah,  no,"  she  murmured. 

"But,"  continued  Maurice,  "I  am  on 
duty  at  the  Temple,  and  could  place  you 
any  day  where  you  could  see  her  during 
exercise  in  the  gardens." 

The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted, 
and  on  one  fine  morning  Maurice  ap- 
peared in  full  civic  uniform  to  escort 
his  friends  to  the  Temple  prison.  Dix- 
mer declared  himself  too  much  occupied 
with  his  business  for  any  such  idle  ex- 
pedition, and  Morand  protested  he  could 
ill  be  spared,  but  was  over-persuaded, 
and  excusing  himself  for  his  working 
dress,  prepared  to  make  one  of  the  little 
party. 

The  accustomed  reader  of  romance 
already  divines  that  the  green  specta- 
cles were  more  than  ever  needful  for 
complete  disguise,  that  the  pretended 
chemist  was  no  other  than  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Maison  Rouge,  and  that  the  Dix- 
mers  were  both  devoted  Royalists. 

Massing  over  the  bridge  of  Notre 
Dame,  they  were  nearing  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  when  they  were  accosted  by  a 
flower-girl. 

"Buy  a  bouquet,  man  beau  Munidpale" 
she  said;  "buy  a  bouquet  for  the  pretty 
citizeness."  She  held  up  a  bunch  of 
splendid  red  carnations,  and  Maurice 
presented  them  to  Madame  Dixmer. 
Morand  had  stood  apart  during  this  ap- 
parently trifling  episode.  He  was  pale 
as  death,  but  Maurice  observed  nothing. 

Arrived  at  the  Temple  he  Installed 
them  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  passage 
through  which  the  queen  had  to  pass 
on  her  way  to  the  gardens.  At  ten 
o'clock  there  was  a  call  to  arms,  the 
clang  of  musketry  upon  the  stones  re- 
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appeared. 

The  first  two  are  the  sister  and  daugh- 
ter of  Capet,"  whispered  Maurice. 
"The  last  to  come  is  Marie  Antoinette." 

Morand,  white  as  ashes,  drew  back 
against  the  wall,  but  Genevieve  took  a 
step  forward.  Her  white  dress  and 
red  carnations  attracted  the  queen's 
attention,  and  she  said,  smiling:  "Ah, 
madame,  how  happy  you  are  to  have 
such  flowers." 

Genevieve  made  a  rapid  movement  to 
offer  them,  but  ftiaurlce  laid  his  hand  on 
her  arm. 

"Is  it  forbidden?"  she  exclaimed,  with 
deep  disappointment.  He  thought  for 
a  moment  and  then  said:  "No;  give 
them." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you,"  said  the 
queen  and  with  her  thin  white  Angers 
she  chose  one  of  the  flowers  almost  at 
random  from  the  bouquet. 

"Oh,  take  them,  take  them  all,"  said 
Genevieve. 

"Altons,  allons,  Citoyenne  Capet" 
shouted  the  officer  of  the  guard,  and  she 
passed  on. 

"She  never  saw  me,"  groaned  Morand, 
who  was  almost  kneeling. 

"But  you  saw  her,  Madame  Dixmer?" 
said  Maurice,  intent  on  pleasing  her  and 
blind  to  everything  else. 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,"  she  replied;  "and  if  I 
were  to  live  a  hundred  years  I  should 
never  forget  it." 

The  same  evening  in  her  prison,  by 
the  aid  of  a  smoking  lamp,  her  little 
daughter's  arms  round  her  neck,  hid- 
ing her  movements  from  the  eyes  of  her 
guards,  Marie  Antoinette  deciphered  a 
few  lines  written  on  tissue  paper,  which 
was  tightly  folded  between  the  petals 
of  one  of  the  carnations.  Tnese  told  her 
that  a  passage  had  been  opened  under- 
neath one  of  the  garden  walks  leading 
into  the  street  into  which  she  could 
easily  pass  through  a  trap  door  in  one 
of  the  canteens  opened  for  the  use  of 
the  soldiers,  and  into  which  she 
must  find  some  excuse  to  enter  unob- 
served. 

There  was  nothing  impossible  in  this, 
but  the  plot  was  discovered  through  one 
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The  queen  had  dropped  one  of  the 
carnations,  in  which  there  was  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  paper  in  her  own,  and  a 
flower-girl  had  been  noticed  on  one  of 
the  bridges  flinging  a  whole  basket  of 
her  wares  into  the  river.  In  those  days 
it  required  much  less  to  cause  misgiv- 
ings, and  there  are  suspicions  which  are 
quickly  justified.  The  trap-door  was 
observed;  the  Temple  gardens  were 
considered  a  source  of  danger,  and 
Marie  Antoinette  was  parted  from  her 
sister  and  her  children,  and  driven  in 
the  darkness  of  a  summer  night  to  her 
cell  in  the  Gonciergerle. 

C.  E.  Meetkerke. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  PASSING  OF  THE  FUR  SEAL. 

For  fully  two  years  before  our  gov- 
ernment decided  to  despatch  a  party  of 
naturalists  to  the  Behring  Sea  to  in- 
vestigate, from  the  British  point  of 
view,  the  latest  phase  of  the  sealing 
question,  complaints  had  been  made  by 
both  the  United  States  and  Russia  that 
the  operations  of  the  pelagic  hunters 
were  leading  to  the  extermination  of 
the  animals  from  all  the  breeding 
grounds  on  the  Pribyloff  and  Com- 
mander Islands.  It  cannot  be  said, 
therefore,  that  we,  who  have  a  large 
stake  in  this  pelagic  branch  of  the  seal- 
ing industry,  have  moved  with  undue 
precipitation  in  the  investigation  of 
what  is  a  very  important  matter.  Lord 
Salisbury  might  have  chosen,  and  he 
may  yet  choose,  if  the  commissioners 
so  advise,  to  stand  by  the  terms  of  the 
Paris  award  of  1893,  when  it  was 
agreed  that  the  regulations  passed  "for 
the  proper  protection  and  preservation 
of  the  fur  seal  in  or  habitually  resort- 
ing to"  the  Behring  Sea  should  be  sub- 
mitted every  five  years  to  a  new  exam- 
ination. But  this  arrangement  does 
not,  of  course,  preclude  an  earlier  re- 
opening of  the  question  if  the  parties 
concerned  agree  upon  the  necessity  of 
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such  a  step;  and  if  it  be  true  (and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  true)  that 
the  animals  are  diminishing  in  num- 
ber at  an  alarming  rate,  it  would  be  an 
obvious  folly  on  the  part  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  alone  stands  in  the  way,  to 
insist  upon  the  observance  of  the  letter 
of  the  award  and  wait  until  there  are 
no  seals  left  before  taking  action.  All 
that  is  wanting  now,  before  we  decide 
upon  some  course,  is  the  report  of  the 
commissioners,  which  should  have  been 
out  long  ago.  Failing  any  mutually 
satisfactory  basis  of  agreement,  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  the  extreme  party 
in  America— which  country,  be  it  noted, 
has  never  been  at  the  pains  to  conceal 
its  dissatisfaction  with  the  award,  for 
reasons  which  are  essentially  selfish— 
may  have  its  way,  and  that  a  bill  may 
be  passed  to  empower  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  to  slaughter  every  fur  seal 
found  on  the  Pribyloff  Islands  (which 
are  the  American  islands)  and  to  sell 
the  skins  to  the  best  advantage  for  the 
benefit  of  the  treasury  at  Washington. 
This  proposal  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg  in  a  fit  of  pique  does  not 
commend  Itself  as  reasonable;  but  it  is 
significant  that  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  last  year  gave  the  lessors  of 
the  fishery,  the  North  American  Com- 
mercial Company,  permission  to  take 
twice  as  many  male  skins  during  that 
season  as  they  were  allowed  to  take  in 
the  previous  year;  his  reason  being 
that  the  seals  after  leaving  the  rook- 
eries are  killed  in  any  case.  If  the  mat- 
ter is  not  settled  early,  we  are  threat- 
ened with  another  jingo  outburst 
against  England.  We  will  no  doubt 
survive  it,  but  for  the  protection  of  our 
own  interests  it  seems  desirable  that  a 
modus  vivendi  should  not  be  put  off  any 
longer.  Mr.  Smalley  tells  us  that  Pro- 
fessor Thompson's  report  will  "contain 
lacts  showing  that  much  damage  is 
caused  by  pelagic  sealing  and  the  in- 
discriminate killing  of  females."  In 
that  case  something  must  be  done  at 
once. 

That  the  seals  are  diminishing  in 
numbers,  and  that  they  have  gone  on 
diminishing  in  spite  of  the  Paris  reg- 
ulations, are  facts  which  unfortunately 


admit  of  little  question,  in  spite  of  Sir 
Charles  Tupper's  airy  denial.  Less 
than  ten  years  ago  an  approximate  es- 
timate of  the  animals  found  on  the 
islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George— that 
is,  the  two  islands  of  the  Pribvloff 
group  frequented  by  the  seals— gave  a 
total  of  3,000,000.  Certainly  the  rook- 
eries and  the  hauling  grounds  were 
packed  so  closely  that  there  was  liter- 
ally not  room  enough  for  all  the  seals 
to  live  comfortably.  A  careful  count 
made  two  years  ago  resulted  in  the 
enumeration  of  a  little  over  200,000. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  original  lease, 
the  company  in  possession  of  the 
islands  was  permitted  to  kill  100,000 
bachelor  males  every  season,  and,  high 
as  that  limit  appears,  it  was  really 
small  by  comparison  with  the  number 
of  the  whole  herd.  Down  to  the  time 
when  pelagic  sealing  began  to  be  pros- 
ecuted in  the  Behring  Sea  as  well  as 
in  the  open  waters  of  the  North  Pa- 
cific, there  was,  by  the  admission  of 
Sir  George  Baden-Powell  himself,  little 
apparent  falling  off.  In  1890,  the  last 
year  of  the  old  lease,  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company  found  it  impossible 
to  take  the  number  of  bachelors  or 
"see-katchies"  permitted  by  law,  sim- 
ply because  there  were  not  100,000  to 
take.  Under  the  new  lease  to  the 
North  American  Commercial  Company, 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  should  fix  the  annual 
catch  at  his  discretion.  In  1895  Mr. 
Carlisle  found  it  necessary  to  restrict 
the  land  catch  to  15,000  male  skins.  In 
that  same  year  the  vessels  engaged  in 
the  pelagic  branch  of  the  industry 
numbered  ninety -seven,  of  which 
eighty-seven  were  employed  in  the 
award  area.  Between  them  they  killed 
and  recovered  56,291  seals,  or  a  de 
crease,  as  compared  with  the  corrected 
figures  of  1894,  of  5,547.  That  this  de- 
crease was  caused  by  the  falling  off 
in  the  spring  catch  along  the  shores  of 
the  United  States  and  British  Colum 
bia  will  be  obvious  when  we  state  that 
the  catch  in  the  Behring  Sea  alone, 
after  the  close  season,  was  44,109,  or 
12.584  more  than  in  1894.  All  this  is 
quite  independent  of  the  Asiatic  catch. 
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which  did  not  exceed  39,003  skins,  as 
compared  with  79,305  skins  taken  in 
those  waters— that  is,  off  the  Japanese 
and  Russian  coasts— in  the  previous 
season. 

The  Paris  regulations,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, established  a  close  season 
during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July,  and  (among  other  things)  made  It 
illegal  to  use  firearms  or  explosives  in 
the  Behring  Sea,  or  to  "kill,  capture,  or 
pursue"  the  seal  within  a  radius  of 
sixty  miles  of  Pribyloff  Islands.  The 
American  government  has  all  along 
maintained  that  these  regulations 
would  fail  to  protect  the  herd  from 
undue  destruction.  But  the  contention 
that  the  only  remedy  was  the  total 
prohibition  of  pelagic  fishing  north  of 
36°  N.  was  not  reasonable;  for,  apart 
from  the  monopoly  that  the  Americans 
would  thereby  have  gained,  there  was 
no  adequate  ground  for  depriving  the 
men  engaged  in  this  important  branch 
of  the  trade  of  their  regular  occupation. 
It  has  become  apparent,  however,  that 
the  regulations  were  not  sufficiently 
stringent.  During  the  winter  months 
the  seals  take  their  long  swims  into  the 
Pacific.  The  Russian  herd,  which 
breeds  on  the  Commander  Islands, 
heads  past  the  Kurlle  Islands  for  the 
Japanese  coast,  and  in  the  spring  re- 
turns by  the  way  it  went.  The  Ameri- 
can herd  makes  right  across  from  the 
Aleutian  Islands  to  the  British  Colum- 
bian waters,  and  returns  along  the 
shores  of  Alaska,  entering  the  Behring 
Sea  again  by  the  way  of  Unalaska.  The 
pelagic  sealers  and  the  Alaskan  Indi- 
ans meet  them,  kill  as  many  as  they 
possibly  can  with  spears  and  Winches- 
ters, register  their  catch  at  Unalaska 
or  at  Victoria,  and  take  care  to  be  in 
the  Behring  Sea  by  August  1.  The 
number  of  females  is  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  males,  bull  or  bachelor,  and 
it  happens  that  between  sixty  and  sev- 
enty per  cent,  of  the  skins  taken  In  the 
spring  are  those  of  the  gravid  females. 
After  giving  birth  to  her  pup  on  one  or 
other  of  the  islands,  the  mother  finds  it 
necessary  to  make  expeditions  into  the 
water  in  search  of  food.  She  is  some- 
times found— and  killed,  of  course— as 


far  as  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
breeding  grounds.  She  swims  with 
marvellous  celerity,  and  thinks  nothing 
of  a  hundred-mile  trip.  The  bulls  do 
not  eat  on  the  islands,  and  rarely  go 
into  the  water  until  they  quit  the  place 
for  the  season  in  September  or  October; 
and  superfluous  males— the  bachelors- 
have  no  such  Incentive  as  the  females 
to  go  far  away  from  the  summer  home. 
Thus  it  happens  that  last  year  seventy- 
three  per  cent,  of  the  American  and 
fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  catch 
outside  of  the  sixty-mile  radius  con- 
sisted of  females.  More  than  this.  A 
seal  pup  deprived  of  its  mother 
dies  of  starvation,  for  no  other 
female  will  adopt  it.  Last  year  more 
than  28,000  pups  were  found  starved  to 
death  on  Pribyloff  Islands,  because 
their  mothers  had  been  killed  whilst  in 
search  of  food  beyond  the  radius.  It 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  reader's  intel- 
ligence to  point  out  to  him  the  radical 
defect  and  the  ultimate  outcome  of  a 
system  under  which  this  kind  of  thing 
can  flourish.  But  the  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  an  easy  and  satisfactory  solu- 
tion is  that  in  the  water  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  distinguish  between  a  fe- 
male and  a  bachelor  seal.  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  the  men 
whom  the  American  people  are  fond  of 
describing  as  poachers  on  their  seal 
preserves  are  Canadians  only.  About 
one-half  of  them  are  Americans,  who 
"steal  that  way  year  by  year"  from 
California  and  Oregon.  And  In  the 
matter  of  the  illicit  use  of  firearms  in 
the  Behring  Sea,  these  Americans  are 
notoriously  the  most  unscrupulous.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that  such  re- 
pressive measures  as  may  be  adopted 
will  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of 
American  as  well  as  Canadian  pelagic 
sealers. 


From  Chambers's  Journal. 
THE  WIT  OF  COMPOSEKS. 

Never,  surely,  was  composer  more 
witty  than  the  master  who  gave  us  an 
immortal  setting  of  "William  Tell." 
Rossini's  whimsicality  extended    even 
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to  his  birthday.  Having  been  born  in 
leap-year,  on  February  29,  he  had  of 
course  a  birthday  only  once  in  four 
years;  and  when  he  was  seventy- two 
he  facetiously  invited  his  friends  to  cel- 
ebrate his  eighteenth  birthday.  Some 
of  the  best  specimens  of  his  wit  were 
shown  in  connection  with  brother  com- 
posers. "You  know,"  he  said  one  day, 
speaking  to  a  friend,  "you  know  what 
pretty  dance  tunes  Auber  has  always 
written"— Auber  being  as  likely  to 
write  dance  tunes  as  Rossini  was  to 
write  a  sermon.  The  maestro  seldom 
went  to  the  opera  or  to  any  place  of 
amusement,  but  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  hearing  one  of  Wagner's 
works.  It  was  "Tannhauser."  After- 
wards, when  asked  to  give  his  opinion 
of  the  opera,  he  said:  "It  is  too  Impor- 
tant and  too  elaborate  a  work  to  be 
judged  after  a  single  hearing,  but  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  not  give 
it  a  second." 

Upon  amateurs  he  was  especially  se- 
vere. A  few  days  after  Meyerbeer's 
death  a  young  admirer  of  his  called 
upon  the  composer  of  "William  Tell" 
with  an  elegy  which  he  had  written  in 
honor  of  his  idol.  "Well,"  said  Ros- 
sini, after  hearing  the  composition 
played  over,  "if  you  really  want  my 
honest  opinion,  I  think  it  would  have 
been  better  if  you  had  died  and  Meyer- 
beer had  written  an  elegy." 

Rossini's  witticisms  indeed  bubbled 
forth  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. On  one  occasion  a  gentleman 
called  upon  him  to  enlist  his  aid  in 
procuring  for  him  an  engagement  at 
the  opera.  He  was  a  drummer,  and 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  his 
instrument.  Rossini  said  he  would 
hear  him  "play"  and  it  was  decided 
that  he  should  show  off  in  the  overture 
to  "Semiramide."  The  very  first  bar 
of  the  overture  contains  a  tremolo  for 
the  drum,  and  when  this  had  been  per- 
formed, the  player  remarked:  "Now  I 
have  a  rest  of  seventy-eight  bars;  these 
of  course  I  will  skip."  This  was  too 
good  a  chance  to  be  lost.  "Oh,  no," 
said  the  composer;  "by  all  means  count 


the  seventy-eight  bars.    I   particularly 
wish  to  hear  those." 

Some  of  these  anecdotes  of  Rossini 
remind  us  that  composers,  as  a  rule, 
have  not  figured  amiably  as  critics  of 
each  other.  Handel  swore  that  Gluck 
knew  no  more  about  counterpoint  than 
his  cook;  Weber  pronounced  Beetho- 
ven a  madman;  and  Haydn  said  of  a 
brother  musician  that  "he  played  the 
fiddle  like  a  hog."  Liszt  was  particu- 
larly severe  upon  fellow-artistes.  Some 
one  was  once  playing  to  him  a  compo- 
sition he  evidently  did  not  care  for. 
"What  is  that?"  he  asked.  "It  is  Ben- 
nett's 'Maid  of  Orleans'  sonata,"  was 
the  reply.  "Ah,"  said  the  virtuoso, 
"what  a  pity  that  the  original  manu- 
script did  not  meet  with  the  same  fate 
as  Joan."  In  this  connection  a  good 
story  is  told  of  the  late  Victor  Masse. 
He  was  informed  one  day  that  a  rival 
composer  took  every  opportunity  of  de- 
claring that  his  (Masse's)  music  was 
execrable.  "He  maintains  I  have  no 
talent,"  said  Masse;  "I  always  ieclare 
he  has  plenty.  We  both  know  we  He." 
But  perhaps  better  than  this  was  the 
opinion  of  Wagner  expressed  by  Offen- 
bach. Wagner  had  just  published  his 
"Rienzi,"  and  off  went  a  copy  to  Offen- 
bach, with  a  request  that  he  would  say 
what  he  thought  of  it  Now  Offenbach 
had  previously  read  some  of  Wagner's 
poems,  and  had  made  fun  of  them,  a 
circumstance  well  known  to  Wagner. 
After  some  three  weeks  the  score  of 
"Rienzi"  was  returned  to  its  composer, 
with  a  slip  on  which  was  written: 
"Dear  Wagner,  your  music  is  trash; 
stick  to  poetry."  This  of  course  en- 
raged Wagner  greatly,  and  some 
months  later  he  was  out  with  one  of 
his  celebrated  brochures  denouncing 
the  Jews.  It  was  a  fine  opportunity 
for  revenge— Offenbach  being  an  Is- 
raelite—and the  brochure  was  in  the 
hands  of  Offenbach  in  no  time.  Two 
days  elapsed,  and  Wagner  had  the 
pamphlet  back.  When  he  opened  it, 
this  is  what  he  found  written  on  the 
front  page:  "Dear  Wagner,  your 
brochure  is  rot;  stick  to  music." 
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TO  A  TOWN  POET. 

What  if  your  heritage  be 

The  huddled  trees  along  the  smoky  ways; 

At  a  street's  end  the  stretch  of  lilac  sea; 

The  vender,  swart  but  free, 

Crying  his  yellow  wares  across  the  haze? 

Your  verse  awaits  you  there; 

For  Love  is  Love  though  J^atin  swords  be 

rust; 
The  keen  Greek  driven  from  gossiping 

mall  and  square; 
And  Care  is  still  but  Care 
Though  Homer  and  his  seven  towns  are 

dust. 

Inus  Beauty  lasts,  and,  lo! 

Now  Proserpine  is  barred  from  Enna's 

hills, 
The  flower  she  plucked  yet  makes  an  April 

show, 
Sets  some  town  sill  a-glow, 
And  yours  the  Vision  of  the  Daiiodils. 

The  Old-World  folk  knew  not 

More  surge-like  sounds  than  urban  win- 
ters bring 

Up  from  the  wharves  at  dusk  to  every 
spot; 

And  no  Sicilian  plot, 

More  fire  than  heaps  our  tulips  in  the 
spring. 

LlZETTE  WOODWORTH  REESE. 


IN  THE  NORTH-WEST. 

Green-grey  is  the  sea  of  sage-brush,  grey- 
green  as  a  winter  sea, 

Grey-green  are  the  hemlock  and  cedar, 
and  grey  is  the  heart  in  me, 

The  forests  are  armies  of  giants,  dumb 
giants.    Here  no  birds  sing, 

Here  dance  no  lights  with  the  shadows; 
no  ivies  or  clematis  cling. 

The  mountains  are  haunted,  silent. 
Words  die  on  the  lips  unsaid ; 

The  wolf  is  grown  fearless  with  hunger; 
Hunger  wheels  on  wide  wings  over- 
head. 

I  crawl  towards  the  far  horizon:  an  atom 

•     drifting  through  space, 
Past  the  bones  and  the  buffalo  wallows, 
by  the  trails  of  a  vanished  race. 


Ana  1  long  ior  tne  cnoir  or  skylarks,  tor 
the  coo  of  the  mating  dove, 

For  the  liquid  note  of  the  throstle's  throat, 
or  the  songs  of  the  land  I  love; 

For  the  hum  of  the  mighty  cities,  for  the 
faces  which  come  and  pass, 

For  the  voice  of  Spring  when  streamlets 
sing,  and  the  murmur  of  life  in  the 
grass; 

For  the  sweet,  sweet  breath  of  the  bean- 
fields,  the  scent  of  the  fresh-turned 
sod, 

For  arms  which  wait  by  my  cottage  gate, 
and  the  bells  which  cry  to  God. 

I   am   man,   and   the   world   is   mighty. 

Should  I  die  thus  alone  outcast, 
Would  my  soul  in  the  end  find  the  soul  of 
a  friend,  and  win  to  its  love  at  last? 
Clive  Phillipps-Wollky. 
Pall  Mall  Magazine.  Victoria,  B.  C. 


PHILLIDA  AND  CORYDON. 
In  the  merry  month  of  May, 
In  a  morne  by  breake  of  day, 
Forth  I  walked  by  the  wood-side, 
Whenas  May  was  in  his  pride: 
There  I  spied  all  alone 
Phillida  and  Corydon. 
Much  ado,  there  was,  God  wot, 
He  would  love  and  she  would  not. 
She  said  never  man  was  true, 
He  said,  None  was  false  to  you, 
He  said,  he  had  loved  her  long, 
She  said,  Love  should  have  no  wrong, 
Corydon  would  kiss  her  then. 
She  said,  Maids  must  kiss  no  men, 
Till  they  did  for  good  and  all: 
Then  she  made  the  shepherd  call 
All  the  heavens  to  witnesse  truth, 
Never  loved  a  truer  youth. 
Thus  with  many  a  pretty  oath, 
Yea  and  nay,  and  faith  and  troth. 
Such  as  silly  shepherds  use 
When  they  will  not  love  abuse 
Love  which  had  beene  long  deluded, 
Was  with  kisses  sweet  concluded. 
And  Phillida  with  garlands  gay, 
Was  made  the  lady  of  the  May. 

Nicholas  Breton. 
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"THE  INTEGRITY  OF  THE  OTTOMAN  EM- 
PIRE "  AS  A  DIPLOMATIC  FORMULA. 

I. 

Lord  Salisbury's  admirers,  and  they 
are  to  be  found  in  both  parties,  have 
long  been  constrained  to  admit  that, 
with  all  his  great  qualities,  he  suffers 
from  one  curious  infirmity.  It  has  pur- 
sued him  from  the  very  beginning  of  his 
distinguished  public  career,  and  it  will 
apparently  cling  to  him  to  his  latest  day. 
It  is  the  infirmity  which,  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  was  described  by  Mr.  Disraeli 
in  the  House  of  Commons  with  that 
biting  sarcasm  which  he  loved  to  em- 
ploy against  friends  as  well  as  foes. 
Stated  in  less  severe  language  than  Mr. 
Disraeli's,  Lord  Salisbury's  weakness 
may  be  described  as  his  habit  of  using 
rash  and  dangerous  phrases.  Its  latest 
illustration  was  found  in  his  astounding 
reply  to  Lord  Kimberley  two  weeks  ago, 
when  he  referred  him  to  the  statement 
of  M.  Hanotaux  in  the  French  Chamber 
as  containing  an  exposition  of  the  policy 
of  her  Majesty's  government.  It  is  very 
probable  that  when  Lord  Salisbury 
gave  this  unprecedented  answer  to  a 
question  addressed  to  him  by  his  pred- 
ecessor in  the  office  of  foreign  secre- 
tary, he  had  not  even  read  the  full  text 
of  the  speeches  in  the  French  Chamber, 
and  based  himself  upon  nothing  more 
than  the  telegraphic  summaries  in  the 
English  newspapers.  But  even  these 
summaries  should  have  put  Lord  Salis- 
bury on  his  guard  against  the  indiscre- 
tion into  which  he  fell.  The  principal 
statement  which  was  made  by  M. 
Hanotaux  and  M.  M&ine  was  that  the 
policy  of  France  "rested  upon  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Ottoman  Empire;"  and  it 
was  to  this  statement  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury committed  himself  by  his  answer 
to  Lord  Kimberley. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  many  Lib- 
erals, including  Lord  Kimberly  himself, 
should  have  been  stirred  by  amazement 
and  indignation  when  they  received  this 
explicit  declaration  as  to  the  character 
of  the  policy  of  their  country  in  eastern 
Europe.  A  reference  to  "the  Integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire"  ought  not  in 
itself  to  have  disturbed  Lord  Kimber- 


the  history  of  the  Eastern  question;  for, 
as  I  desire  to  show  in  these  pages,  "the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire"  is  a 
phrase  which  has  borne  many  different 
meanings,  and  which  may  talrly  be  used 
by  an  English  statesman  without  giving 
just  cause  of  offence  to  anybody.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  use  this  phrase  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  nowadays  em- 
ployed by  most  diplomatists,  and  quite 
another  thing  to  refer  to  it  as  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  British  policy  rests, 
the  very  foundation-stone,  as  it  were, 
of  that  policy,  and  of  our  duties  and 
purposes  in  the  East  British  policy, 
in  the  belief  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  these  islands,  ought  to  rest, 
and  does  rest  at  this  moment,  upon  the 
maintenance  and  advancement  of  hu- 
man freedom  throughout  Europe;  and* 
as  everybody  recognizes  the  fact  that 
the  rule  of  the  sultan  of  Turkey  is  a 
standing  menace  to  all  freedom,  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  Lord  Salisbury's 
acceptance  of  the  statement  of  the 
French  ministers  with  the  popular  con- 
ception of  our  national  policy. 

But  did  the  prime  minister  really  in- 
tend to  convey  the  meaning  which  Lord 
Kimberley  has  read  into  his  words,  and 
is  the  phrase  upon  which  the  latter  fas- 
tened, thoughtless  and  ill  advised 
though  it  undoubtedly  was,  as  mis- 
chievous as  many  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
critics  profess  to  believe. 

To  both  these  questions  the  answer 
ought,  I  think,  to  be  in  the  negative. 
No  mistake  can  be  greater  than  that 
which  we  shall  make  if  we  try  to  strain 
the  language  of  the  prime  minister  in 
order  to  find  in  it  some  excuse  for  fault- 
finding. Men  are  naturally  of  course 
prone  to  put  the  less  rather  than  the 
more  favorable  Interpretation  upon  the 
public  utterances  of  their  political  oppo- 
nents. But  the  temptation  to  do  this 
is  one  that  we  are  bound  to  resist  with 
all  our  strength  at  moments  like  the 
present,  when  the  prime  minister 
stands  not  for  a  party  only,  but  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  and  when  he  has  it 
in  his  power,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  wishes  of  his  opponents,  to  commit 
the  country  to  engagements  of  the  most 
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serious  and,  it  may  be,  of  the  most 
disastrous  kind*  At  such  times  the 
duty  of  a  patriotic  opposition  is  not  to 
imagine  causes  of  offence  on  the  part 
of  the  prime  minister,  but  to  make  quite 
Sure  that  real  cause  of  offence  exists 
before  offence  is  taken.  To  some 
Liberals  at  all  events  (who  are  not  less 
truly  Liberals  because  they  have  not 
been  able  to  join  in  the  movement  of 
"the  Forward  Party"  and  similar 
bodies)  it  seems  that  this  sound  doc- 
trine has  been  forgotten  by  many  of 
their  friends  during  the  present  crisis. 
Ix>rd  Salisbury  has  been  accused  of  fol- 
lowing a  "dishonoring  policy,"  when  no 
proof  that  he  has  done  so  has  been 
forthcoming;  and  the  government  has 
been  severely  censured  for  its  acts  when 
•TTfc  are  still  without  any  clear  informa- 
tion respecting  the  nature  of  those  acts. 
This,  surely,  is  inconsistent  alike  with 
patriotism,  common  sense,  and  fair 
play.  If  Lord  Salisbury  really  meant 
all  that  some  persons  assume  by  his 
references  to  "the  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,"  it  will  no  doubt  be  im- 
possible to  deny  that  the  censures  which 
have  been  heaped  upon  him  by  many 
Liberals  are  well  deserved.  But  I  con- 
tend that  a  reference  to  the  facts  and  to 
the  best  authorities  must  suffice  to 
show  that  when  the  English  govern- 
ment uses  this  phrase  it  does  so  in  a 
sense  which  is  far  from  justifying  the 
angry  protests  that  have  been  raised  in 
many  of  our  Liberal  newspapers,  and 
on  all  our  Liberal  platforms. 

The  first  and  greatest  of  the  authori- 
ties who  can  be  cited  to  dispose  of  the 
allegation  that  "the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire"  means  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  rule  of  the  sultan  wherever 
that  integrity  is  respected,  is  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. Good  service  has  been  done  in 
the  present  crisis  by  the  untiring  per- 
tinacity with  which  the  Daily  News  has 
presented  its  readers  with  copious  ex- 
tracts from  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  former  years  on  the  subject  of 
the  concert  of  Europe  and  the  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Some  of  my 
fellow-Liberals  must  have  been  more 
than  a  little  surprised  when  they  found 
that  the  leader  whom  they  revere  so 


justly  had  ten  years  or  twenty  years 
ago  used  language  so  absolutely  op- 
posed to  that  which  is  now  adopted  as 
the  shibboleth  of  the  ardent  spirits  who 
have  been  leading  the  present  agitation 
in  favor  of  the  Greeks.  But  even  ten 
years  is  a  space  of  time  sufficient  to 
justify  a  man  in  changing  his  opinions 
on  many  questions;  and  considering 
that  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
the  minister  who  used  towards  Greece 
the  very  measures  of  coercion  against 
which  he  now  declaims  so  eloquently,  it 
may  be  unwise  to  trust  in  the  present 
crisis  to  his  utterances  of  1886  on  the 
subject  of  the  integrity  of  Turkey.  It 
will  be  simpler  and  more  satisfactory 
to  cite  his  declarations  in  the  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Westminster  which  deals 
with  the  existing  crisis  anu  is  dated  so 
recently  as  the  13th  of  March,  1807. 
Deploring  the  fact  that  what  he  calls 
"the  rent  and  ragged  catchword  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire* 
should  still  be  flaunted  before  our  eyes," 
he  proceeds:— 

Has  it,  then,  a  meaning?  Yes,  and  it 
had  a  different  meaning  in  almost  every 
decade  of  the  century  now  expiring.  In 
the  first  quarter  of  that  century  it  meant 
that  Turkey,  though  her  system  was 
poisoned  and  effete,  still  occupied  in  right 
of  actual  sovereignty  the  whole  south- 
eastern corner  of  Europe,  appointed  by  the 
Almighty  to  be  one  of  its  choicest  portions. 
In  1830  it  meant  that  this  baleful  sov- 
ereignty had  been  abridged  by  the  ex- 
cision of  Greece  from  Turkish  territory. 
In  1860  it  meant  that  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  now  forming  the  kingdom 
of  Roumania,  had  obtained  an  emancipa- 
tion virtually  (as  it  is  now  formally)  com- 
plete. In  1878  it  meant  that  Bosnia,  with 
Herzegovina,  had  bid  farewell  to  all  active 
concern  with  Turkey,  that  Servia  was  en- 
larged, and  that  northern  Bulgaria  was 
free.  In  1880  it  meant  that  Montenegro 
had  crowned  its  glorious  battle  of  four 
hundred  years  by  achieving  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  its  independence  and  obtain- 
ing a  great  accession  of  territory,  and  that 
Thessaly  was  added  to  free  Greece,  fci 
1886  it  meant  that  southern  Bulgaria  had 
been  permitted  to  associate  itself  with  its 
northern  sisters.  What  is  the  upshot  of 
all  this?  That  eighteen  millions  of  human 
beings,  who  a  century  ago,  peopling  a  large 
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were  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  and  that 
Greece,  Roumania,  Servia,  Montenegro, 
and  Bulgaria  stand  before  us  as  five  liv- 
ing witnesses,  that,  even  in  this  world,  the 
reign  of  wrong  is  not  eternal. 

And  all  these  triumphs  for  the  great 
cause  of  freedom  have  been  won  under 
cover  of  the  phrase  *the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire!"  Surely  it  is  made 
clear,  upon  no  less  an  authority  than 
that  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  the  use  of 
this  phrase  does  not  by  any  means  im- 
ply that  the  hateful  rule  of  the  sultan  is 
to  be  maintained  along  with  the  "in- 
tegrity" of  the  empire.  But  Mr.  Glad- 
stone might  have  gone  further  if  he 
had  been  pleased  to  do  so.  In  October, 
1881,  I  myself  heard  the  herald  in  the 
porch  of  the  palace  of  the  bey  of  Tunis 
proclaiming  the  fact  that  Tunis  was 
and  would  forever  remain  a  portion  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  Yet  at  that  very 
moment  a  French  army  was  occupying 
Tunis,  and  the  bey  was  no  better  than  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  M.  Roustan. 
Tunis,  as  everybody  knows,  is  now  vir- 
tually a  French  province;  yet  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  old  proclamation  is 
still  made  at  sunset  from  the  marble 
steps  of  the  palace,  and  that  the  faith- 
ful still  believe  that  they  are  in  some 
mysterious  fashion  connected  with  the 
caliph.  "The  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire"  has  not  prevented  Cyprus  from 
being  administered  by  officials  of  the 
British  crown,  and  did  not  enable  the 
sultan  to  carry  out  his  intrigues  against 
British  supremacy  at  Cairo.  In  short, 
the  fact  remains  beyond  dispute  that 
whilst  this  phrase  has  been  in  the 
mouths  of  European  statesmen  and 
diplomatists  during  many  decades,  the 
work  of  reducing  the  power  of  the  sul- 
tan and  the  geographical  extent  of  his 
rule— "consolidating"  that  rule  it  was 
called  by  the  ingenious  Lord  Beacons- 
field— has  gone  on  almost  without  inter- 
mission, and  certainly  without  any 
hindrance  whatever  from  the  employ- 
ment of  this  formula. 

It  would  be  easy  to  cite  in  support  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  authority  and  of  the 


political  parties,  living  and  dead,  to 
show  that  the  adoption  of  this  phrase 
does  not  mean  that  the  man  using  it 
thinks  of  bolstering  up  the  blood-stained 
rule  of  the  sultan,  or  has  in  his  mind 
any  intention,  however  remote,  of  keep- 
ing within  the  power  of  that  tyrant  a 
single  human  being  who  is  able  to 
escape  from  it.  But,  after  all,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  most  deservedly  the  one  su- 
preme authority  on  this  question,  and 
his  description  of  the  practical  effect  of 
the  phrase  "the  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire"  ought  to  be  conclusive. 
It  ought  certainly  to  prevent  such  a  mis- 
conception of  the  use  of  the  words  by 
Lord  Salisbury  as  that  which  unhap- 
pily seems  to  prevail  at  present  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  my  fellow-Liberals. 

"The  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire" is  I  take  it,  a  formula  which  is 
accepted  by  the  diplomatic  world  as  a 
convenient  fiction  under  cover  of  which 
deeds  may  be  done  that  would  hardly 
be  possible  if  it  were  to  be  dispensed 
with.  In  itself  it  means  no  more  than 
is  meant  by  the  Norman-French  phrase, 
familiar  to  frequenters  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  converts  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment into  the  law  of  the  realm,  and 
which  does  so  avowedly  because  *the 
queen  wills  it."  We  do  not  live  under 
an  autocratic  government  because  this 
very  autocratic  phrase  must  be  used  be- 
iore  the  decisions  of  Parliament  can 
become  law;  and  when  men  talk  about 
the  "integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire" 
they  do  not,  by  doing  so,  commit  them- 
selves to  the  maintenance  of  the  sul- 
tan's rule. 

But  why  use  a  formula  which  means 
nothing,  and  which  is  therefore  cal- 
culated to  mislead?  I  imagine  that  the 
a  swer  to  this  question  is  that  when 
the  Great  Powers  use  it  they  seek  to 
convey  to  each  other  their  resolve  not 
to  enter  upon  a  sudden  scramble  for  the 
spoils  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  which 
each  will  consider  nothing  beyond  his 
own  selfish  interests.  It  is  intended,  in 
other  words,  to  attest  the  existence  of  a 
self-denying  ordinance.    We  have  seen 
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how  much  has  been  done  to  reduce  the 
sultan's  empire  in  the  past  under  cover 
,  of  this  phrase;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  phrase  should  not  remain  until 
that  empire  itself  has  vanished  from  the 
sight  of  men.  But  if  it  does  remain,  it 
will  mean  that  the  final  destruction  of 
this  colossal  iniquity  has  been  accom- 
plished under  the  sanction  of  European 
law,  and  with  the  aid  of  that  concert 
of  the  Great  Powers  to  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone alludes  as  "an  instrument  inde- 
scribably valuable  where  it  can  be  made 
available  for  purposes  of  good."  The 
petty  formula  which  is  despised  by 
some,  and  to  which  others  attach  a 
grotesquely  exaggerated  significance,  is 
after  all  the  slender  tie  that  holds  to- 
gether the  concert  of  Europe,  and  pre 
vents,  or  at  least  delays,  the  dreaded 
struggle,  not  among  the  rightful  heirs 
of  the  sick  man,  but  among  his  jealous 
and  covetous  neighbors,  for  his  in- 
heritance. This  being  the  case,  it  is 
surely  a  mistake  to  aggravate  the  sus- 
picions with  which  this  country  is  con- 
stantly regarded  by  her  Continental 
rivals,  by  allowing  the  latter  to  suppose 
that  we  are  trying  to  shake  ourselves 
loose  from  the  slight  verbal  restraint 
which  diplomacy  has  imposed  upon  the 
selfish  ambitions  of  the  Great  Powers. 
We  shall  not  be  less  free  to  hate  the 
blood-stained  tyranny  of  the  sultan, 
and  to  put  forth  every  effort  to  save  his 
victims,  whether  they  are  to  be  found 
in  Crete  or  in  Asia  Minor,  if  we  abide 
by  this  particular  figment  of  diplomacy, 
than  we  should  be  if  we  were  to  cast 
it  aside,  and  in  doing  so  were  to  con- 
vert the  sullen  suspicions  of  our  rivals 
into  open  hostility. 

Wemyss  Reid. 

ii. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  public  question 
arises  on  which  there  is  so  much  need 
for  the  exercise  of  self-restraint  as  chat 
with  which  we  are  at  present  con- 
fronted in  the  East.  Our  sentiment  all 
points  in  one  direction,  but  no  sooner 
do  we  allow  it  to  shape  our  policy  than 
reason  suggests  practical  difficulties 
which  compel  us  to  pause  and  recon- 
sider our  decision.    Besides   this,   the 


incidents  of  the  hour,  especially  as  they 
are  presented  to  us  in  the  public  press, 
increase  the  excitement,  and  probably 
cause  us  to  vacillate  in  our  own  judg- 
ment. In  the  midst  of  the  hurly-burly 
produced  by  the  highly  colored  rumors 
transmitted  by  correspondents  who  are 
probably  themselves  partisans,  and 
who,  under  the  influence  of  prejudice, 
often  create  impressions  very  far  re- 
moved from  the  truth,  and,  to  sav  the 
least,  not  diminished  by  the  comments 
of  rival  editors  or  the  heated  and  un- 
satisfactory discussions  in  Parliament, 
it  is  not  easy  for  level-headed  men  to 
maintain  a  perfectly  reasonable  atti- 
tude. 

Yet  there  seldom  has  been  a  crisis 
at  which  this  was  more  necessary.  It 
is  appalling  to  think  of  the  conse- 
quences which  might  result  from  one 
false  step  on  either  side.  The  tendency 
is  to  look  too  exclusively  at  the  possi- 
bilities of  some  unguarded  word  or 
deed  lighting  the  flames  of  war  and  in- 
volving all  the  peoples  of  Europe  In 
untold  misery.  This  danger  cannot 
easily  be  exaggerated,  but  it  would  be 
folly  to  allow  it  to  blind  us  to  the  peril 
which  is  probably  more  remote,  but 
certainly  ought  not  to  be  left  out  of 
account,  of  purchasing  present  immu- 
nity at  the  cost  of  even  more  wide- 
spread and  even  more  terrible  evil  in 
the  future. 

The  Turkish  power  is  a  curse  to  hu- 
manity which  must  sooner  or  later  be 
removed.  If  it  be  possible,  it  must 
surely  be  much  wiser,  in  view  espe- 
cially of  the  many  vexed  and  thorny 
questions  which  must  be  raised  by  its 
overthrow,  to  bring  that  removal  about 
by  a  process  of  sapping  and  mining 
rather  than  by  a  direct  and  violent 
attack.  But  in  the  adoption  of 
this  indirect  method  there  is  need  for 
constant  watchfulness  and  care,  lest 
something  be  done  which  may  serve  to 
strengthen  the  system  whose  ultimate 
destruction  is  demanded  in  the  Inter- 
ests of  humanity  and  progress. 

It  is  reassuring  to  think  that  the  re- 
sponsible leaders  of  political  parties  in 
this  country  are  agreed  as  to  the  true 
objective  of  British  policy.    Lord  Sails 
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his  money  on  the  wrong  horse  has  done 
Very  much  to  clear  the  ground.      He 
may  make  mistakes  in  his  method,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  now  that  he 
is -as  sensible  of  the  impossibility  of 
maintaining   the    effete   despotism    at 
Constantinople  and  of  the  folly  of  Great 
Britain  making  any  effort  with  that 
view  as,  say,  Mr.  George  Russell  him- 
self.     How  far  he  carries  his  entire 
party  with  him  may  be  doubtful,  but, 
at  all  events,  there  is  no    reasonable 
ground  for  uncertainty  as  to  his  actual 
position  on  this  question.    It  is  not  to 
be  denied,  however,  that  in  some  quar- 
ters there  is  considerable  doubt,  and  it 
must  be  added  that  some  of  his  own 
subordinates,  especially  his  under-sec- 
retary,  are  mainly  to  thank  for  it.    It 
is  unfortunate  that  at  a  time  like  this 
Mr.  Curzon  should  1^  the  representa- 
tive at  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  House 
of  Commons.    He  is  clever,  some  think 
extremely  clever,  and  his  cleverness  is 
his  snare.    A  conciliatory  deportment 
is  peculiarly  necessary  under  the  con- 
ditions, but  it  often  seems  as  though 
his  chief  desire  was  to  make  all  his 
questioners    understand    the    imperti- 
nence of  their  conduct  in  seeking  to  pry 
into  things  too  high  for  them.    Possibly 
he  suffers,  like  some  of  his  colleagues, 
from  the  intoxication  of  power.    With 
the  great  majority  behind  him,  he  fan- 
cies that  he  can  afford  to  despise  the 
party  opposed  to  him.    He  can  evade  a 
question  and  he  can  snub  the  ques- 
tioner, but  he  is  unwilling  to  give  a 
straightforward  answer,  which  would 
in  many  cases  remove  all  difficulties. 
Of  course  this  is  partly  the  result  of  the 
inconvenient  arrangement  by  which  the 
responsible  minister  has  no  opportunity 
of  meeting  the  responsible  branch  of 
the    legislature.      Lord  Salisbury    has 
certainly  suffered  from  it.    Sometimes 
the  ministry  have  seemed  to  speak  with 
two  voices  even  on  the  same  day,  and 
more  frequently  there  has  been  an  ap- 
pearance of  mystery  which,  in  its  turn, 
has  engendered  suspicion. 

Nor  has  Lord  Salisbury  himself  been 
free  from  blame  in  this  matter.    Among 


Lord  Kimberley's  speech  at  Norwich 
must  hold  a  conspicuous  place.  I  have 
no  desire  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
the  strong  utterances  of  the  Liberal 
leaders  at  the  recent  gatherings  of  the 
Federation,  for  any  verdict  upon  them 
would  need  to  be  qualified,  and  to  be 
preceeded  by  a  more  lengthened  exam- 
ination than  is  possible  in  the  space  of 
time  at  my  command.  But,  regarding 
them  with  tolerable  impartiality  (for, 
though  a  Liberal,  I  do  not  profess  to  be 
a  follower  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  I 
cannot  see  why  these  speeches  should 
have  awakened  such  indignation  in  the 
ministerial  leaders  in  both  Houses. 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour  alike 
showed  that  some  arrow  had  pierced 
their  armor.  But  it  was  unfortunate, 
in  the  very  last  degree,  that  anything 
should  have  been  done  to  accentuate 
the  difference  between  the  two  classes 
of  statesmen,  and  to  throw  the  subject 
into  the  cauldron  of  party  strife. 

Mr.  Gladstone  in  that  remarkable 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
which  shows,  as  has  seldom  been 
shown  before,  how  possible  it  is  to 
combine  the  mellowness  of  age  *with 
the  fervid  enthusiasm  of  youth  as  to 
develop  more  of  the  power  of  each, 
says  that  "to  infuse  into  this  discussion 
the  spirit  or  the  language  of  party 
would  be  to  give  a  cover  and  apology 
to  every  sluggish  and  unmanly  mind 
for  refusing  to  offer  its  tribute  to  the 
common  cause."  It  is  the  very  opposite 
course  to  that  which  is  here  suggested 
that  Lord  Salisbury  pursued  when  he 
brought  a  speech  which  had  been  made 
out  of  doors  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  arraigned  the  speaker  at  the  tri- 
bunal of  that  august  assembly.  There 
was  surely  nothing  in  it  which  called 
for  such  hasty  criticism  or  justified 
such  imperious  denunciation.  Of 
course,  an  opposition  will  oppose,  and  it 
is  pretty  certain  that  its  leaders  will 
look  at  the  ministerial  policy  from  an 
entirely  different  standpoint  from  that 
of  the  ministers  themselves.  But  surely 
there  is  room  for  Independent  criticism 
even  from  statesmen  who  have  a  cer- 
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tain  measure  of  responsibility  both  to 
their  own  country  and  to  Europe.  If  it 
was  rash  or  foolish,  above  all,  if  it  was 
unpatriotic,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
critics  themselves.  Indeed,  the  less 
convincing  it  was,  the  more  safe  was 
the  prime  minister  to  leave  it  abso- 
lutely unnoticed.  Under  any  condi- 
tions it  was  impossible  that  it  could 
have  any  practical  result.  Mr.  Bal- 
four challenged  his  opponents  to  bring 
forth  a  vote  of  censure,  but  a  vote  of 
censure  on  a  government  for  its  foreign 
policy  would  be  a  measure  so  extreme 
and  perilous  that  no  patriotic  states- 
man would  venture  upon  it  except  un- 
der circumstances  so  critical  as  to  make 
it  imperative.  Of  course  any  minister 
is  responsible  for  his  foreign  policy, 
and  if  its  results  be  disastrous  in  them- 
selves or  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
nation,  he  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the 
penalty. 

But  the  objects  at  which  Lord  Salis- 
bury aims  at  present  are  approved  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  Liberal  party. 
The  question  between  them  is  really 
whether  the  methods  he  Is  adopting 
are  calculated  to  secure  the  object  he 
has  in  view.  There  may  be  those  (I  be- 
lieve they  are  few)  who  would  be  pre- 
pared to  make  a  dash  in  order  to  re- 
ward Greece  and  to  secure  the  liberties 
of  Crete  by  handing  the  island  over 
to  the  government  at  Athens.  But  the 
great  mass  of  opinion  on  the  Liberal 
side  would  be  content  with  a  settlement 
which  emancipated  Crete  from  Turk- 
ish despotism,  and  left  the  question  of 
the  annexation  to  Greece  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  course  of  events.  If  they 
have  been  uneasy  as  to  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  this  has  been  due  to  a  fear  lest 
the  Anti-Hellenic,  if  not  positively 
Philo-Turkish,  sympathies  might  be  al- 
lowed to  have  too  much  play  in  the 
counsels  of  the  ministry.  But  while 
this  might  necessarily  provoke  criti- 
cism, it  was  far  too  slight  a  basis  on 
which  to  ground  a  vote  of  censure.  It 
is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  idea 
of  making  such  a  proposal  has  ever 
been  entertained,  and  it  is  hardly  wise 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  ministry  to 
turn  the  question  into  the  battlefield  of 


party  by  throwing  out  a  challenge 
on  their  side. 

But  this  was  unquestionably  the  ef- 
fect of  Mr.  Balfour's  taunts,  and  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  reply  to  Lord  Klm- 
berly.  Passing  over  all  its  other  points, 
the  attack  on  the  latter  for  his  protest 
against  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  being  made  the  basis  of  our 
foreign  policy  exaggerated  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  declaration:  "A  graver 
statement  could  not  have  been  made, 
and  I  repeat  that  it  should  have  been 
made,  in  some  more  formal  manner, 
and  with  some  fuller  reasons."  But 
what  is  the  offence  that  has  so  pro- 
voked the  ire  of  the  prime  minister? 
It  is  not  easy  to  discover,  for  when 
Lord  Kimberley's  view  is  compared 
with  his  there  is  no  such  grave  differ- 
ence as  the  sternness  of  the  rebuke 
suggests.  "I  do  not,"  says  Lord  Salis- 
bury, "by  any  mftans  hold  to  the  doc- 
trine that  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  will  not  be  modified."  What  is 
the  view  of  Lord  Kimberley  on  the  op- 
posite side?  "I  say  there  is  nothing  In 
the  treaty  or  in  the  present  situation 
of  the  world  which  should  preclude 
any  one  in  my  position  from  announc- 
ing, as  I  did  announce  and  as  I  wish  to 
announce  and  to  repeat,  that  I  believe 
that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  European 
peace  that  we  should  be  disconnected 
forever  from  regarding  the  integrity 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  as  the  basis  of 
British  policy." 

There  is  no  doubt  a  distinct  difference 
in  these  two  statements,  but  it  is  to  be 
found  rather  in  the  spirit  which  under- 
lies them  than  in  the  statements  them- 
selves. The  two  statesmen  would 
probably  differ  little  in  practical  policy, 
opposed  though  they  may  seem  to  be  on 
the  definition  of  their  own  guiding  prin- 
ciple. But  even  that  may  be  greater 
in  appearance  than  In  fact,  and  is  due 
largely  to  the  elasticity  of  the  phrase 
"integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire."  If 
it  were  to  be  strictly  interpreted,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  talk  of  giving  au- 
tonomy for  Crete,  while  still  holding 
fast  to  the  idea  It  expresses.  But  <f  it 
be  only  the  maintenance  of  a  suze- 
rainty, such  as  we  are  supposed  to  have 
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over  the  Transvaal  Republic,    It    as- 
sumes a  very  different  aspect. 

"It  shows/'  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  "an 
amazing  infatuation  that,  after  a  mass 
of  experience,  alike  deplorable  and  con- 
clusive, the  rent  and  ragged  catchword 
of  "the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire" should  still  be  flaunted  in*  our 
eyes.  Has  it,  then,  a  meaning?  Yes, 
and  it  had  a  different  meaning  In  al- 
most every  decade  of  the  century  now 
expiring." 

If  the  phrase  be  understood  thus  and 
the  qualification  which  it  introduces 
into  the  declaration  of  the  autonomy  of 
Crete  mean  nothing  more  than  in  the 
case  of  the  other  great  provinces  which 
are  really  independent,  or,  as  in  the 
case  specially  mentioned  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, of  Cyprus,  even  the  strongest 
Liberal  may  be  satisfied  with  such  an 
arrangement  It  is  a  curious  use  of 
language  if  province  after  province  can 
be  practically  set  free  and  those  who 
help  to  effect  the  severance  still  pose  as 
defenders  of  the  integrity  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire.  This  diplomatic  language 
certainly  has  no  great  attraction  for 
strong  and  honest  minds,  But  if  it 
tide  us  over  difficulties  we  may  well 
bear  with  it. 

On  one  point,  however,  even  the  most 
moderate  Liberals  may  well  be  pre- 
pared to  insist.  We  have  exercised  a 
good  deal  of  confidence  in  Lord  Salis- 
bury, and  personally,  I  am  prepared  to 
give  him  full  credit  for  righteous  pur- 
pose in  his  statesmanship.  The  biting 
sarcasm  of  which  he  is  a  master,  and  in 
which  he  still  occasionally  indulges, 
and  the  singularly  unwise  taunts  upon 
the  Greeks  in  his  recent  speech  fre- 
quently lay  him  open  to  suspicions 
which,  if  not  altogether  undeserved, 
may  be  greatly  exaggerated.  But  I  be- 
lieve he  works  for  peace,  and  to  a  large 
extent  for  that  righteousness  which  is 
an  essential  condition  of  an  enduring 
peace.  Nevertheless,  we  may  reason- 
ably desire  that  if  the  European  con- 
cert is  to  exist,  our  representative  were 
of  a  less  compliant  temper.  About  one 
point  in  particular  there  ought  to  be 
no  mistake.  The  nation  feels  much 
more  deeply  than  the  dwellers  in  the 


political  circles  of  London  understand 
an  intense  sympathy  with  Greece.  It  is 
not  confined  to  one  political  or  ecclesi- 
astical party,  to  any  church  or  any 
class,  and  it  certainly  cannot  safely  be 
defied.  How  far  it  may  be  possible  for 
the  government  to  overcome  the  preju- 
dice already  created  by  their  joining 
in  the  blockade,  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
But  assuredly  the  Idea  of  coercing 
Greece  will  arouse  a  storm  of  indigna- 
tion which  will  not  easily  be  appeased. 
It  is  idle  to  tell  the  people  that  the  Eu- 
ropean concert  must  be  maintained  at 
all  costs.  There  is  a  cost  at  which  the 
nation  will  not  allow  it  to  be  main- 
tained. We  as  Liberals  have  a  special 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
though  I  for  one  do  not  believe  that 
the  perpetuation  of  the  European  con- 
cert is  either  an  essential  or  the  best 
condition  of  the  attainment  of  that  end. 
But  whatever  be  the  result,  Great  Brit- 
ain cannot  submit  to  be  the  tool  of  the 
despots  of  the  Continent.  We  are  con- 
tent to  wait  for  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  a  Cretan  policy.  But  we  are 
not  satisfied  that  in  the  mean  time 
Greece  should  be  humiliated  and  that 
we  should  be  made  the  chief  instru- 
ments in  that  humiliation. 

I  end  as  I  began,  by  urging  the  su- 
preme importance  of  well-considered 
action  on  the  part  of  all  the  friends  of 
Greece.  This  is  an  occasion  when  hasty 
or  intemperate  speech  may  work  great 
mischief  not  easily  repaired.  It  is  nec- 
essary that  the  opinion  of  the  country 
have  free  and  full  expression,  and  the 
force  of  our  minister  will  be  immensely 
increased  if  It  is  felt  that  the  nation  is 
not  only  behind  him,  but  that  a  large 
section  of  It  Is  impatient  of  the  conces- 
sions he  thinks  it  wise  to  make.  But 
Lord  Salisbury  has  pledged  himself  to 
the  liberation  of  Crete,  and  witn 
this  those  who,  like  myself,  look 
forward  not  only  to  the  union 
of  the  island  with  Greece,  but 
to  the  final  overthrow  of  Turkish 
despotism,  may  well  for  the  present  be 
content.  It  would  be  folly  for  those 
who  know  nothing  of  the  internal 
workings  of  the  concert  to  mark  out  a 
line  of  policy.    All  that  we  have  to  do, 
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for  the  present,  is  to  insist  that  the  end 
be  secured.  If  there  be  a  failure  on 
that  point  assuredly  the  waywardness 
of  the  ruling  Powers  in  the  concert  will 
not  be  accepted  as  sufficient  apology 
and  excuse. 

J.  GUINNE8S  ROGEBS. 


IN  KEDAB'S  TENTS.  » 

BY  HXKBY  8ETON  MKBRIKAX,  AUTHOR  OP  "THE 
SOWERS." 

Chaptkb  XVII. 

IN  MADRID. 
**  Le  plus  grand  art  d'un  habile  homme  est 
celui  de  savolr  caeher  son  habiliteV' 

"Who  travels  slowly  may  arrive  too 
late,"  said  the  Padre  Concha,  with  a 
pessimistic  shake  of  the  head,  as  the 
carrier's  cart,  in  which  he  had  come 
from  Toledo,  drew  up  in  the  Plazuela 
de  la  Gebada,  at  Madrid.  The  capful 
penury  of  many  years  had  not,  indeed, 
enabled  the  old  priest  to  travel  by  the 
quick  dilligencias,  which  had  often 
passed  him  on  the  road  with  a  cloud 
of  dust  and  the  rattle  of  six  horses. 
The  great  Journey  had  been  accom- 
plished in  the  humbler  vehicles  plying 
from  town  to  town,  that  ran  as  often 
as  not  by  night,  in  order  to  save  the 
horses. 

The  priest,  like  his  fellow-travellers, 
was  white  with  dust  Dust  covered 
his  face  and  nestled  in  the  deep  wrin- 
kles of  it.  His  eyebrows  were  lost  to 
sight,  and  his  lashes  were  like  those  of 
a  miller. 

As  he  stood  in  the  street  the  dust 
arose  in  whirling  columns  and  envel- 
oped all  who  were  abroad,  for  a  gale 
was  howling  across  the  tableland, 
which  the  Moors  of  old  had  named 
majerit,  a  draught  of  wind.  The  con- 
ductor, who,  like  a  good  and  Jovial  con- 
ductor, had  never  refused  an  offer  of 
refreshment  on  the  road,  was  now 
muddled  with  drink  and  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  He  was,  in  fact,  engaged  in  a 
warm  controversy  with  a  passenger,  so 
the  padre  found  his  own  humble  port- 
manteau—a thing  of  cardboard  and 
canvas— and  trudged  up  the  Calle    de 

1  Copyright,  1896,  by  Henry  Seton  Merriman. 


Toledo,  bearing  it  in  one  hand  and  his 
cloak  in  the  other,  a  lean  figure  in  the 
sunlight 

Father  Concha  had  been  in  Madrid 
before,  though  he  rarely  boasted  of  it 
or  indeed  of  any  of  his  travels. 

"The  wise  man  does  not  hang  his 
knowledge  on  a  hook,"  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying. 

That  this  knowledge  was  of  that  use- 
ful description  which  is  usually  desig- 
nated as  knowing  one's  way  about 
soon  became  apparent  for  the  dusty 
traveller  passed  with  unerring  steps 
through  the  narrower  streets  that  He 
between  the  Calle  de  Toledo  and  the 
street  of  Legovia.  Here  dwell  the 
humbler  citizens  of  Madrid,  persons 
engaged  in  the  small  commerce  of  the 
market-place,  for  in  the  Plazuela  de  la 
Gebada,  a  hundred  yards  away,  is  held 
the  corn  market,  which,  indeed,  ren- 
ders the  dust  in  this  quarter  particu- 
larly trying  to  the  eyes.  Once  or  twice 
the  priest  was  forced  to  stop  at  the 
corner  of  two  streets,  and  there  do  bat- 
tle with  the  wind. 

"But  it  is  a  hurricane,"  he  muttered 
—"a  hurricane." 

With  one  hand  he  held  his  hat  with 
the  other  clung  to  his  cloak  and  port- 
manteau. 

"But  it  will  blow  the  dust  from  my 
poor  old  capa"  he  added,  giving  the 
cloak  an  additional  shake. 

He  presently  found  himself  In  a 
street  which,  if  narrower  than  its 
neighbors,  smelt  less  pestiferous.  The 
open  drain  that  ran  down  the  middle 
of  it  pursued  its  varied  course  with  a 
quite  respectable  speed.  In  the  middle 
of  the  street  Father  Concha  paused  and 
looked  up,  nodding,  as  if  to  an  old 
friend,  at  the  sight  of  a  dingy  piece  of 
palm  bound  to  the  iron  work  of  a  bal- 
cony on  the  second  floor. 

"The  time  to  wash  off  the  dust"  he 
muttered,  as  he  climbed  the  narrow 
stairs,  "and  then  to  work." 

An  hour  later  he  was  afoot  agatn  tn  a 
quarter  of  the  city  which  was  less 
known  to  him— namely,  in  the  Calle 
Preciados,  where  he  v  sought  a  venia 
more  or  less  suspected  by  the  police. 
The  wind  had  risen,    and    was    now 
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It  came  from  the  north-west  with  a 
chill  whistle,  which  bespoke  its  birth- 
place among  the  peaks  of  the  Guadar- 
ramas.  The  streets  were  deserted;  the 
oil-lamps  swung  on  their  chains  at  the 
street  corners,  casting  weird  shadows 
that  swept  over  the  face  of  the  houses 
with  uncanny  irregularity.  It  was  an 
evening  for  evil  deeds,  except  that 
when  nature  is  in  an  ill-humor  human 
nature  is  mostly  cowed,  and  those  who 
have  but  bad  consciences  cannot  rid 
their  minds  of  thoughts  of  the  here- 
after. 

The  padre  found  the  house  he  sought, 
despite  the  darkness  of  the  street  and 
the  absence  of  any  from  whom  to  elicit 
information.  The  venta  was  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  above  it  towered 
story  after  story,  built  with  the  quaint 
fantasy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  deep,  overhanging 
gabled  roof.  The  house  seemed  to 
have  two  staircases  of  stones  and  two 
doors,  one  on  each  side  of  the  venta. 
There  is  a  Spanish  proverb  which  says 
that  the  rat  which  has  only  one  aole 
is  soon  caught.  Perhaps  the  architect 
remembered  this,  and  had  built  his 
house  to  suit  his  tenants. 

It  was  on  the  fifth  floor  of  this  tene- 
ment that  Father  Concha,  instructed  by 
Heaven  knows  what  priestly  source 
of  information,  looked  to  meet  with 
Sebastian,  the  whilom  body-servant 
of  the  late  Colonel  Monreal,  of 
Xeres. 

It  was  known  among  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  the  Royalists  that  this  man  had 
papers,  and  perchance  some  informa- 
tion of  value  to  dispose  of,  and  more 
than  one  respectable  black-clad  elbow 
had  brushed  the  greasy  walls  of  this 
stairway.  Sebastian,  it  was  said, 
passed  his  time  in  drinking  and  smok- 
ing. The  boasted  gaieties  of  Madrid 
had,  it  would  appear,  diminished  to 
this  sordid  level  of  dissipation. 

The  man  was,  indeed,  thus  occupied 


drid." 

"Can  you  read?" 

"No." 

"Then  you  know  nothing,"  said  the 
padre.  "You  have,  however,  a  letter  in 
a  pink  envelope  which  a  friend  of  mine 
desires  to  possess.  It  is  a  letter  of  no 
importance,  of  no  political  value— a 
love-letter,  in  fact." 

"Ah,  yes— ah,  yes!  That  may  be, 
reverendo.  But  there  are  others  who 
want  it— your  love-letter." 

"I  offer  you,  on  the  part  of  my  friend, 
a  hundred  pesetas  for  this  letter." 

The  wrinkled  face  wore  a  grim 
smile.  It  was  so  little— a  hundred  pe- 
setas—the price  of  a  dinner  for  two 
persons  at  one  of  the  great  restaurants 
on  the  Puerta  del  Sol.  But  to  Father 
Concha  the  sum  represented  five  hun- 
dred cups  of  black  coffee  denied  to 
himself  in  the  evening  at  the  cafe",  Ave 
hundred  packets  of  cigarettes,  so- 
called  of  Havana,  unsmoked,  two  new 
cassocks  in  the  course  of  twenty  years, 
a  hundred  little  gastronomic  delight* 
sternly  resisted  season  after  season. 

"Not  enough,  your  hundred  pesetas, 
reverendo— not  enough,"  laughed  the 
man.  And  Concha,  who  could  drive  as 
keen  a  bargain  as  any  market-woman 
of  Ronda,  knew  by  the  manner  of  say- 
ing it  that  Sebastian  only  spoke  the 
truth  when  he  said  that  he  had  other 
offers. 

"See,  reverendo,"  the  man  went  on, 
leaning  across  the  table,  and  banging  a 
dirty  fist  upon  it.  "Come  to-night  at 
ten  o'clock.  There  are  others  coming 
at  the  same  hour  to  buy  my  letter  in 
the  pink  envelope.  We  will  have  an 
auction— a  little  auction,  and  the  letter 
goes  to  the  highest  bidder.  But  what 
does  your  reverence  want  with  a  love- 
letter-eh?" 

"I  will  come,"  said  the  padre,  ana 
turning  he  went  home  to  count  his 
money  once  more. 

There  are  many  living  still  who  re- 
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theatres  were  deserted  that  night,  and 
the  great  cafes  wrapt  in  darkness,  for 
none  dare  venture  abroad  amid  such 
whirl  and  confusion.  Concha,  how- 
ever, with  that  lean  strength  that 
comes  from  a  life  of  abstemiousness 
and  low  living,  crept  along  in  the 
shadow  of  houses,  and  reached  his  des- 
tination unhurt.  The  tall  house  in  the 
alley  leading  from  the  Calle  Preciados 
to  the  Plazuela  Santa  Maria  was  dark, 
as,  indeed,  were  most  of  the  streets  of 
Madrid  this  night.  A  small  moon 
struggled,  however,  through  the  riven 
clouds  at  times,  and  cast  streaks  of 
light  down  the  narrow  streets.  Concha 
caught  sight  of  the  form  of  a  man  in 
the  alley  before  him.  The  priest  car- 
ried no  weapon,  but  he  did  not  pause. 
At  this  moment  a  gleam  of  light  aided 
him. 

"Sefior  Conyngham,"  he  said,  "what 
brings  you  here?" 

And  the  Englishman  turned  sharply 
on  his  heel. 

"Is  that  you— Father  Concha,  of 
Honda?"  he  asked. 

"No  other,  my  son." 

Standing  in  the  doorway  Conyngham 
held  out  his  hand  with  that  air  of 
good-fellowship,  which  he  had  not  yet 
lost  amid  the  more  formal  Spaniards. 

"Hardly  the  night  for  respectable 
elderly  gentlemen  of  your  cloth  to  be 
in  the  streets,"  he  said,  whereat  Con- 
cha, who  had  a  keen  appreciation  of 
such  small  pleasantries,  laughed 
grimly. 

"And  I  have  not  even  the  excuse  of 
my  cloth.  I  am  abroad  on  worldly 
business,  and  not  even  my  own.  I  will 
be  honest  with  you,  Sefior  Conyngham. 
I  am  here  to  buy  that  malediction  of  a 
letter  in  a  pink  envelope.  You  remem- 
ber in  the  garden  at  Ronda— eh?" 

"Yes,  I  remember;  and  why  do  you 
want  that  letter?" 

"For  the  sake  of  Julia  Barenna." 

"Ah!  I  want  it  for  the  sake  of  Es- 
tella  Vincente." 

Concha  laughed  shortly. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "It  Is  only  up  (o  the 
age  of  twenty-five  that  men  imagine 
themselves  to  be  rulers  of  the  world. 
But  we  need  not  bid  against  each  other, 


my  son.  Perhaps  a  sight  of  the  letter 
before  I  destroy  it  would  satisfy  the 
sefiorita." 

"No,  we  need  not  bid  against  each 
other"— began  Conyngham,  but  the 
priest  dragged  him  back  into  the  door- 
way with  a  quick  whisper  of  "Silence!" 

Some  one  was  coming  down  the 
other  staircase  of  the  tall  house  with 
slow  and  cautious  steps.  Conyngham 
and  his  companion  drew  back  to  th* 
foot  of  the  stairs  and  waited.  It  be- 
came evident  that  he  who  descended 
the  steps  did  so  without  a  light.  At 
the  door  he  seemed  to  stop,  and  was 
probably  making  sure  that  the  narrow 
alley  was  deserted.  A  moment  later 
he  hurried  past  the  door  where  the  two 
men  stood.  The  moon  was  almost 
clear,  and  by  its  light  both  the  watch- 
ers recognized  Larralde  in  a  flash  of 
thought.  The  next  Instant  Esteban 
Larralde  was  running  for  his  life  with 
Frederick  Conyngham  on  his  heels. 

The  lamp  at  the  corner  of  the  Calle 
Preciados  had  been  shattered  against 
the  wall  by  a  gust  of  wind,  and  both 
men  clattered  through  a  slough  ot 
broken  glass.  Down  the  whole  length 
of  the  Preciados  but  one  lamp  was  left 
alight,  and  the  narrow  street  was  Ut- 
tered with  tiles  and  fallen  bricks,  for 
many  chimneys  had  been  blown  down, 
and  more  than  one  shutter  lay  in  the 
roadway,  torn  from  its  hinges  by  the 
hurricane.  It  was  at  the  risk  of  'ife 
that  any  ventured  abroad  at  this  hour 
and  amid  the  whirl  of  falling  masonry. 
Larralde  and  Conyngham  had  the  Calle 
Preciados  to  themselves,  and  Larralde 
cursed  his  spurs,  which  rang  out  at 
each  footfall  and  betrayed  his  whert?- 
a  bouts. 

A  dozen  times  the  Spaniard  fell,  but 
before  his  pursuer  could  reach  him  th% 
same  obstacle  threw  Conyngham  to 
the  ground.  A  dozen  times  some  fall- 
ing object  crashed  to  the  earth  on  the 
Spaniard's  heels,  and  the  Englishman 
leapt  aside  to  escape  the  rebound. 
Larralde  was  fleet  of  foot  despite  his 
meagre  limbs,  and  leapt  over  such  ob- 
stacles as  he  could  perceive  with  the 
agility  of  a  monkey.  He  darted  Into 
the  lighted  doorway,  the  entrance  to 
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tician.  The  large  doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  hall-porter  stood  in  fall 
livery  awaiting  the  master's  carriage. 
Larralde  was  already  in  the  patio,  and 
Conyngham  ran  through  the  marble- 
paved  entrance-hall  before  the  porter 
realized  what  was  taking  place.  There 
was  no  second  exit,  as  the  fugitive  had 
hoped,  so  it  was  round  the  patio  and 
out  again  into  the  street,  leaving  the 
hall-porter  dumbfounded. 

Larralde  turned  sharply  to  the  right 
as  soon  as  he  gained  the  Calle  Precia- 
dos.  It  was  a  mere  alley  running  the 
whole  way  round  a  church,  and  here 
again  was  solitude,  but  no  silence,  for 
the  wind  roared  among  the  chimneys 
overhead  as  it  roars  through  a  ship's 
rigging  at  sea.  The  Calle  Preciaios 
again,  and  a  momentary  confusion 
among  the  tables  of  a  cafe  that  stood 
upon  the  pavement  amid  upturned 
chairs  and  a  fallen,  flapping  awning. 
The  pace  was  less  killing  now,  but  Lar- 
ralde still  held  his  own,  one  hand 
clutched  over  the  precious  letter  re- 
gained at  last,  and  Conyngham  was 
conscious  of  a  sharp  pain  where  the 
Spaniard's  knife  had  touched  his 
lung. 

Larralde  ran  mechanically,  with  open 
mouth  and  staring  eyes.  He  never 
doubted  that  death  was  at  his  heels 
should  he  fail  to  distance  the  pursuer, 
for  he  had  recognized  Conyngham  in 
the  patio  of  the  great  house,  and  as  he 
ran  the  vague  wonder  filled  his  mind 
whether  the  Englishman  carried  a 
knife.  What  a  manner  of  death  would 
it  be  if  that  long  arm  reached  him? 
Esteban  Larralde  was  afraid.  His 
own  life,  Julia's  life,  the  lives  of  a 
whole  Carlist  section  were  at  stake. 
The  history  of  Spain,  perhaps  of  Eu- 
rope, depended  on  the  swiftness  of  his 
foot. 

The  little  crescent  moon  was  shining 
clearly  now  between  the  long-drawn 
rifts  of  the  rushing  clouds.  Larralde 
turned  to  the  right  again  up  a  narrow 
street,  which  seemed  to  promise  a 
friendly  darkness.  The  ascent  was 
steep,  and  the  Spaniard  gasped  for 
breath  as  he  ran;  his  legs  were  becom- 


street  before,  and  knew  not  whither  it 
led.  But  it  was,  at  all  events,  dark 
and  deserted.  Suddenly  he  fell  upon  a 
heap  of  bricks  and  rubbish— a  whole 
stack  of  chimneys— he  could  smell  the 
soot.  Conyngham  was  upon  him. 
touched  him,  but  failed  to  get  a  grip. 
Larralde  was  afoot  in  an  instant,  and 
fell  heavily  down  the  far  side  of  the 
barricade.  He  gained  a  few  yards 
again,  and,  before  Conyngham's  eyes, 
was  suddenly  swallowed  up  in  a  black 
mass  of  falling  masonry.  It  was  more 
than  a  whole  house  carried  bodily  to 
the  ground  by  the  fall  of  the  steeple  of 
the  church  of  Sta  Maria  del  Monte. 
Conyngham  stopped  dead,  and  threw 
his  arms  over  his  head.  The  crash 
was  terrific,  deafening,  and  for  a  few 
moments  the  Englishman  was  stunned. 
He  opened  his  eyes  and  closed  them 
again,  for  the  dust  and  powdered  mor- 
tar whirled  round  him  like  smoke.  Al- 
most blinded  he  crept  back  by  the  way 
he  had  come,  and  the  street  was  al- 
ready full  of  people.  In  the  Calle  Pre- 
ciados  he  sat  down  on  a  door-step,  and 
there  waited  until  he  had  gained  mas- 
tery over  his  limbs,  which  shook  like 
leaves.  Presently  he  made  his  way 
back  to  the  house  where  he  had  left 
Concha. 

The  man  Sebastian  had  a  week 
earlier  seen  and  recognized  Conyng- 
ham as  the  bearer  of  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Colonel  Monreal,  and  left 
at  that  officer's  lodging,  in  Xeres,  at 
the  moment  of  his  death  in  the  streets. 
Sebastian  approached  Conyngham,  and 
informed  him  that  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session sundry  papers  belonging  to  the 
late  Colonel  Monreal,  which  might  be 
of  value  to  a  Royalist.  This  was, 
therefore,  not  the  first  time  that  Co- 
nyngham had  climbed  the  narrow  stairs 
of  the  tall  house  with  two  doors. 

He  found  Concha  busying  himself  by 
the  bedside,  where  Sebastian  lay  in 
the  unconsciousness  of  deep  drink. 

"He  has  probably  been  drugged," 
said  the  priest,  "or  he  may  be  dying. 
What  is  more  important  to  us  is  that 
the  letter  is  not  here.  I  have  searched. 
Larralde  escaped  you?" 
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"Yes;  and,  of  course,  has  the  letter." 

"Of  course,  amigo." 

The  priest  looked  at  the  prostrate 
man  with  a  face  of  profound  contempt, 
and  shrugging  his  shoulders,  went 
toward  the  door. 

"Come,"  he  said;  "I  must  return  to 
Ronda  and  Julia.  It  is  thither  that  this 
Larralde  always  returns;  and  she,  poor 
woman,  believes  him.  Ah,  my  friend" 
—he  paused  and  shook  his  long  finger 
at  Conyngham— "when  a  woman  be- 
lieves in  a  man  she  makes  him  or  mars 
him;  there  is  no  medium." 

Chaptkb  XVIII. 

IN  TOLEDO. 

"  Meddle  not  with  many  matters,  for  if  thou 
meddle  much  thou  shalt  not  be  innocent." 

The  Caf6  of  the  Ambassadeurs,  in  the 
Calle  de  la  Montera,  was  at  this  time 
the  fashionable  resort  of  visitors  to  the 
city  of  Madrid.  Its  tone  was  neither 
political  nor  urban,  but  savored  rather 
of  the  cosmopolitan.  The  waiters  at 
the  first-class  hotels  recommended  .the 
Caf6  of  the  Ambassadeurs,  and 
stepped  round  to  the  manager's  offices 
at  the  time  of  the  new  year  to  mention 
the  fact. 

Sir  John  Pleydell  had  been  rather 
nonplussed  by  his  encounter  with  Co- 
nyngham, and,  being  a  man  of  the 
world  as  well  as  a  lawyer,  sat  down,  as 
it  were,  to  think.  He  had  come  to 
Spain  in  the  first  heat  of  a  great  re- 
venge, and  such  men  as  he  take,  like 
the  greater  volcanoes,  a  long  time  to 
cool  down.  He  had  been  prepossessed 
in  the  favor  of  the  man  who  subse- 
quently owned  to  being  Frederick  Co- 
nyngham, and  the  very  manner  in 
which  this  admission  was  made  re* 
dounded  in  some  degree  to  the  honor 
of  the  young  Englishman.  Here,  at 
least,  was  one  who  had  no  fear,  and 
fearlessness  appeals  to  the  heart  of 
every  Briton,  from  the  peer  to  the 
navvy. 

Sir  John  took  a  certain  cold  Interest 
in  his  surroundings,  and  in  due  course 
was  recommended  to  spend  an  evening 
at  the  Caf6  des  Ambassadeurs,  as  it 
styled  itself,  for  the  habit  of  preferring 
French    to    Spanish  designations    for 


places  of  refreshment  had  come  in 
since  the  great  revolution.  Sir  John 
went,  therefore,  to  the  caf 6,  and  with 
characteristic  scorn  of  elemental  dis- 
turbances chose  to  resort  thither  on  the 
evening  of  the  great  gale.  The  few 
other  occupants  of  the  gorgeous  room 
eyed  his  half -bottle  of  claret  with  a 
grave  and  decorous  wonder,  but  made 
no  attempt  to  converse  with  this  chill- 
looking  Englishman.  At  length,  about 
ten  o'clock,  or  a  few  minutes  later, 
entered  one  who  bowed  to  Sir  John 
with  an  air  full  of  affable  promise. 
This  was  Larralde,  who  called  a  waiter 
and  bade  him  fetch  a  coat-brush. 

"Would  you  believe  it,  sir,"  he  said, 
addressing  Sir  John  in  broken  English, 
"but  I  have  just  escaped  a  terrible 
death." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  spread 
out  his  hands,  and  laughed  good-hu- 
moredly,  after  the  manner  of  one  who 
has  no  foes. 

"The  fall  of  a  chimney— so— within  a 
metre  of  my  shoulder." 

He  threw  back  his  cloak  with  a 
graceful  swing  of  the  arm,  and  handed 
it  to  the  waiter.  Then  he  drew  for- 
ward a  chair  to  a  table  occupied  by 
Sir  John,  who  sipped  his  claret  ana 
bowed  coldly. 

"You  must  not  think  that  Madrid  la 
always  like  this,"  said  Larralde.  "But 
perhaps  you  know  the  city?" 

"No;  this  is  my  first  visit." 

Larralde  turned  aside  to  give  bis  or- 
der to  the  waiter.  His  movements 
were  always  picturesque,  and  in  the 
presence  of  Englishmen  he  had  a  habit 
of  accentuating  those  characteristics  of 
speech  and  manner  which  are  held  by 
our  countrymen  to  be  native  to  the 
Peninsula.  There  is  nothing  so  dis- 
arming as  conventionality,  and  nothing 
less  suspicious.  Larralde  seemed  to  be 
a  typical  Spaniard— indolently  polite, 
gravely  indifferent,  a  cigarette-smok- 
ing nonentity. 

They  talked  of  topics  of  the  day,  and 
chiefly  of  that  great  event,  the  hurri- 
cane, which  was  still  raging.  Larralde, 
whose  habit  it  was  to  turn  his  neigh- 
bor to  account— a  seed  of  greatness 
this!— had  almost  concluded  that    the 
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bound  to  turn  between  these  two,  npon 
Conyngham. 

"There  are  but  few  of  your  country- 
men in  Madrid  at  the  moment,"  Lar- 
ralde  had  said. 

"I  know  but  one,"  was  the  guarded 
reply. 

"And  I  also,"  said  Larralde,  flicking 
the  ash  from  his  cigarette.  "A  young 
fellow  who  has  made  himself  some- 
what notorious  in  the  Royalist  cause— a 
cause  in  which,  I  admit,  I  have  no 
sympathy.    His  name  is  Conyngham." 

Then  a  silence  fell  upon  the  two  men, 
and  over  raised  glasses  they  glanced 
surreptitiously  at  each  other. 

"I  know  him!"  said  Sir  John  at 
length,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice  made 
Larralde  glance  up  with  a  sudden 
gleam  in  his  eyes.  There  thus  sprang 
into  existence  between  them  the  closest 
of  all  bonds— a  common  foe. 

"The  man  has  done  me  more  than 
one  ill  turn,"  said  Larralde  after  a 
pause,  and  he  drummed  on  the  table 
with  his  cigarette-stained  fingers. 

Sir  John,  looking  at  him  coldly, 
gauged  the  Spaniard  with  the  deadly 
skill  of  his  calling.  He  noted  that  Lar- 
ralde was  poor  and  ambitious,  quali- 
ties that  often  raise  the  devil  in  a  hu- 
man heart  when  fortune  brings  them 
there  together.  He  was  not  deceived 
by  the  picturesque  manner  of  Julia's 
lover,  but  knew  exactly  how  much  was 
assumed  of  that  air  of  simple  vanity 
to  which  Larralde  usually  treated 
strangers.  He  probably  gauged,  at  one 
glance,  the  depth  of  the  man's  power 
for  good  or  ill,  his  sincerity,  his  pos- 
sible usefulness.  In  the  hands  of  Sir 
John  Pleydell  Larralde  was  the  merest 
tool. 

They  sat  until  long  after  midnight, 
and  before  they  parted  Sir  John  Pley- 
dell handed  to  his  companion  a  roll 
of  notes,  which  he  counted  carefully, 
and  Larralde  accepted  with  a 
grand  air  of  condescension  and  indiffer- 
ence. 

"You  know  my  address,"  said  Sir 
John,  with  a  slight  suggestion  of  mas- 
terfulness, which  had  not  been  notlce- 


i  Butui  re  in  a.  j  u  at  me  same  notei. 

Larralde  nodded  his  head. 

"I  shall  remember  it,"  he  said;  "and 
now  I  go  to  take  a  few  hours'  rest.  I 
have  had  a  hard  day,  and  am  as  tired 
as  a  shepherd's  dog." 

And,  indeed,  the  day  had  been  busy 
enough.  Sefior  Larralde  hummed  an 
air  between  his  teeth  as  he  struggled 
against  the  fierce  wind. 

Before  dawn  the  gale  subsided,  and 
daylight  broke  over  the  city,  where 
sleep  had  been  almost  unknown  during 
the  night,  with  a  clear,  calm  freshness. 
The  sun  had  not  yet  risen  when  Lar- 
ralde took  the  road  on  his  poor,  thin, 
black  horse.  He  rode  through  the 
streets,  still  littered  with  the  debris  of 
fallen  chimneys,  slates,  and  shutters, 
with  his  head  up  and  his  mind  so  full 
of  the  great  schemes  which  gave  him 
no  rest,  that  he  never  saw  Concepcion 
Vara,  going  to  market,  with  a  basket 
on  his  arm  and  a  cigarette,  unllghted, 
between  his  lips.  Concepcion  turned 
and  watched  the  horseman,  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  quietly  followed  un- 
til the  streets  were  left  behind,  and 
there  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
that  Larralde  was  bound  for  Toledo. 

Thither,  indeed,  he  journeyed 
throughout  the  day,  with  a  leisureli- 
ness  begotten  of  the  desire  to  enter 
the  ancient  city  after  nightfall  only. 
Toledo  was  at  this  time  the  smoulder- 
ing hotbed  of  those  political  intrigues 
which,  some  years  later,  burst  into 
flame  and  resulted  finally  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Bourbons  from  the 
throne  of  Spain.  Larralde  was  sufll- 
ciently  dangerous  to  require  watching, 
and,  like  many  of  his  kind,  considered 
himself  of  a  greater  Importance  than 
his  enemies  were  pleased  to  attach  to 
him.  The  city  of  Toledo  is,  as  many 
know,  almost  surrounded  by  the  rapid 
Tagus,  and  entrance  to  its  narrow  con- 
fine is  only  to  be  gained  by  two  gates. 
To  pass  either  of  these  barriers  in  open 
day  would  be  to  court  a  publicity  sin- 
gularly undesirable  at  this  time,  for 
Esteban  Larralde  was  slipping  down 
the  social  slope,  which  gradual  prog- 
ress is  the  hardest  to  arrest.    If  one  Is 
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mounting  there  are  plenty  to  help  him 
— those  from  above  seeking  to  make 
unto  themselves  friends  of  the  mam- 
mon of  unrighteousness,  those  from  be- 
low hoping  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  he 
may  leave.  Each  step,  however,  of  the 
upward  progress  has  to  be  gained  at 
the  expense  of  another;  but  on  the  de- 
scent there  are  none  to  stay  and  many 
to  push  behind,  while  those  in  front 
make  room  readily  enough.  Larralde 
had  for  the  first  time  accepted  a  direct 
monetary  reward  for  his  services. 
That  this  had  been  offered  and  ac- 
cepted in  a  polite  Spanish  manner,  as 
an  advance  of  expenses  to  be  incurred, 
was,  of  course,  only  natural  under  the 
circumstances;  but  the  fact  remained 
that  Esteban  Larralde  was  no  longer  a 
picturesque  conspirator,  serving  a  fall- 
ing cause  with  that  devotion  which  can 
only  be  repaid  later  by  higher  honors, 
and  a  past  carrying  with  it  emolu- 
ments of  proportionate  value.  He  had, 
in  fact,  been  paid  in  advance,  which  is 
the  surest  sign  of  distrust  upon  one 
side  or  the  other. 

The  Barennas  had  been  established 
at  their  house  in  Toledo  some  weeks, 
and  for  Julia  life  had  been  dull  enough. 
She  had  hastened  Northward,  knowing 
well  that  her  lover's  intrigues  must 
necessarily  bring  him  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  capital,  perhaps  to  Toledo 
itself.  Larralde  had,  however,  hith- 
erto failed  to  come  near  her,  and  the 
news  of  the  day  reported  an  increasing 
depression  in  the  ranks  of  the  Carlists. 
Indeed,  that  cause  seemed  now  at  such 
a  low  ebb,  that  the  franker  mercenaries 
were  daily  drifting  away  to  more 
promising  scenes  of  warfare,  while 
some  cynically  accepted  commissions 
in  the  army  of  Espartero. 

"I  always  said  that  Don  Carlos  would 
fail-  if  he  employed  such  men— as 
—well,  as  he  does,"  Madame  Ba- 
renna  took  more  than  one  opportunity 
of  observing  at  this  time,  and  her  em- 
phatic fan  rapped  the  personal  applica- 
tion home. 

She  had  just  made  this  remark,  for 
perhaps  the  sixth  time  one  evening, 
when  the  door  of  the  patio,  where  she 
and  Julia  sat,  was  thrown  open,  and 


Larralde,  the  person  Indirectly  referred 
to,  came  toward  the  ladies.  He  was 
not  afraid  of  Madame  Barenna,  and  his 
tired  face  lightened  visibly  at  the  sight 
of  Julia.  Concha  was  right.  Accord- 
ing to  his  lights,  Larralde  loved  Julia. 
She,  who  knew  every  expression,  noted 
the  look  in  his  face,  and  her  heart  leapt 
within  her  breast  She  had  long  se- 
cretly rejoiced  over  the  failure  of  the 
Carlist  cause.  Such,  messieurs,  is  the 
ambition  of  a  woman  for  the  man  she 
really  loves. 

Sefiora  Barenna  rose  and  held  out 
her  hand  with  a  beaming  smile.  She 
was  rather  bored  that  evening,  and  it 
was  pleasant  to  imagine  herself  in  the 
midst  of  great  political  intrigues. 

"We  were  wondering  if  you  would 
come,"  she  said. 

"I  am  here,  there,  everywhere;  but 
I  always  come  back  to  the  Casa  Ba- 
renna," he  said  gallantly. 

"You  look  tired,"  said  Julia  quietly. 
"Where  are  you  from?" 

"At  the  moment  I  am  from  Madrid. 
The  city  has  been  wrecked  by  a  tor- 

.  nado.    I  myself  almost  perished " 

He  paused,  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"What  will  you?"    he    added    care- 
lessly.   "What  is  life,  a  single  life  In 
Spain  to-day?" 

Juila  winced.  It  is  marvellous  how 
an  intelligent  woman  may  blind  herself 
into  absolute  belief  in  one  man. 
Sefiora  Barenna  shuddered. 

"Blessed  Heaven!"  she  whispered; 
"why  does  not  some  one  do  some- 
thing?" 

"One  does  one's  best,"  answered  Lar- 
ralde, with  his  hand  at  his  moustache. 
"But  yes!"  said  madame  eagerly. 
She  had  a  shrewd  common  sense,  as 
many  apparently  foolish  women  have, 
and  probably  put  the  right  value  on 
Sefior  Larralde's  endeavors.  Father 
Concha  and  the  general  were,  however, 
far  away,  and  all  women  are  time- 
servers. 

Larralde  spoke  of  general  news,  and 
when  he  at  length  proposed  to  Julia 
that  they  should  take  a  pasear  In  the 
garden,  the  elder  lady  made  no  objec- 
tion. For  some  moments  Julia  was 
quite  happy.    She  had  schooled  herself 
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tnat  ner  turn  would  come  when  am- 
bition failed.  Perhaps  this  moment 
had  arrived.  At  all  events,  Larralde 
acquitted  himself  well,  and  seemed  sin- 
cere enough  in  his  joy  at  seeing  her 
again. 

"Do  you  love  me?"  he  asked  sud- 
denly. 

Julia  gave  a  little  laugh.  Heaven 
has  been  opened  by  such  a  laugh  ere 
now,  and  men  have  seen  for  a  moment 
the  brightness  of  it. 

"Enough  to  leave  Spain  forever  and 
live  in  another  country?" 

"Yes." 

"Enough  to  risk  something  now  for 
my  sake?" 

"Enough  to  risk  everything,"  she 
answered. 

"I  have  tried  to  gain  a  great  position 
for  you,"  went  on  Larralde,  "and  for- 
tune has  been  against  me.  I  have 
failed.  The  Carlist  cause  is  dead, 
Julia.  Our  chief  has  failed  us;  that  is 
the  truth  of  it.  We  set  him  up  as  a 
king,  but— but  unless  we  hold  him  up- 
right he  falls.  He  is  a  man  of  straw. 
We  are  making  one  last  effort,  as  you 
know;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  one,  and 
we  have  had  misfortunes.  This  pesti- 
lential Englishman!  No  one  may  say 
how  much  he  knows.  He  has  had  the 
letter  too  long  in  his  possession  for  our 
safety.  But  I  have  outwitted  him  this 
time." 

Larralde  paused  and  drew  from  his 
pocket  the  letter  in  the  pink  envelope, 
somewhat  soiled  by  its  passage  through 
the  hands  of  Colonel  Monreal's  ser- 
vant. 

"It  requires  two  more  signatures, 
and  will  then  be  complete,"  said  the 
upholder  of  Don  Carlos.  "We  shall 
than  make  our  coup.  But  we  cannot 
move  while  Conyngham  remains  In 
Spain.  It  would  never  do  for  me  to 
—well,  to  get  shot  at  this  moment." 

Julia  breathed  hard. 

"And  that  is  what  Mr.  Co- 
nyngham is  endeavoring  to  bring 
about.  In  the  first  place,  he  wants  this 
letter  to  show  to  Estella  Vincente— 
some  foolish  romance.  In  the  second 
place,  he  hates  me  and  seeks   proino- 
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gusiinien  are  unscrupulous,  lie  tried 
to  take  my  life  only  last  night.  I  bear 
him  no  ill-feeling.  A  la  guerre  comme, 
a  la  guerre.  My  only  intention  is  to 
get  him  quietly  out  of  Spain.  It  can 
be  managed  easily  enough.  Will  you 
help  me,  to  save  my  own  life?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Julia. 

"I  want  you  to  write  a  letter  to  Co- 
nyngham, saying  that  you  are  tired  of 
political  intrigue." 

"Heaven  knows  that  would  be  true 
enough!"  put  in  Julia. 

"And  that  you  will  give  him  the  let- 
ter he  desires,  on  the  condition  that  he 
promises  to  show  it  to  no  one  but  Es- 
tella Vincente  and  return  it  to  you. 
That  you  will  also  swear  that  it  is  the 
identical  letter  that  he  handed  to  you 
in  the  general's  garden  at  Honda.  If 
Conyngham  agrees,  he  must  meet  you 
at  the  back  of  the  Church  of  Santa 
Tome,  in  the  Calle  Pedro  Martir  here, 
in  Toledo,  next  Monday  evening  at 
seven  o'clock.  Will  you  write  this  let- 
ter, Julia?" 

"And  Estella  Vincente?"  inquired 
Julia. 

"She  will  forget  him  in  a  week," 
laughed  Larralde. 


From  The  Corahill  Magazine. 
THE  STORY  OF  SCOTT'S  RUIN. 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  his  "Life  of 
J.  G.  Lockhart,"  has  succeeded,  in 
spite  of  the  want  of  adequate  materials, 
in  drawing  a  most  interesting  portrait. 
Lockhart's  "Life  of  Scott,"  though  it 
made  all  readers  love  the  subject,  did 
not  persuade  every  one  to  love  the  au- 
thor. The  man,  indeed,  who  could  dis- 
play such  reverent  and  loyal  affection 
was  certainly  lovable;  and  yet  he  con- 
trived to  keep  his  own  fine  qualities  in 
the  background.  Lockhart,  in  truth, 
was  one  of  the  men  who  are  predes- 
tined to  be  generally  misunderstood. 
He  was  an  intellectual  aristocrat,  fas- 
tidious and  over-sensitive,   with  very 
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fine  perceptions,  but     endowed    with 
rather  too  hearty  a  scorn  of  fools  as 
well  as  of  folly.    Circumstances  had 
tempted  him  in  early  youth  to  give  free 
utterance    to  his  contempt,  and  occa- 
sionally, moreover,  to  forget  that  cour- 
tesy is  due  even  to  vulgar  antagonists. 
In  later  life,  the  shyness,  due  to  a  sensi- 
tive nature,  was  mistaken,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  for  supercilious  pride,  and  the 
unwillingness  to  wear  his  heart  on  his 
sleeve  for  coldness  and  want  of  sym- 
pathy.   Such  men  have  to  be  content 
with  scanty  appreciation  from  the  out- 
side, and  Lockhart  had  to  pass  for  an 
incarnation  of  the  cynical  variety  of 
Toryism.    Mr.  Lang,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
has  appealed  successfully  from  the  er- 
roneous judgment  hitherto    too    often 
passed.    There  is,  however,  one   loint 
upon  which  I  am  forced  to  think  that 
he  has  been  a  little  too  lenient.    It  con- 
cerns Lockhart's  controversy1    in    re- 
gard to  the  causes  of  Scott's  financial 
difficulties.    In     the    "Life    of    Scott" 
Lockhart  had  the  very  difficult  task  of 
accounting  for  his  father-in-law's  mis- 
fortunes, and  it  was  of  course  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the    other    persons     con- 
cerned should  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
statement.    If,  indeed,  he  was  not  quite 
impartial,  it  is  impossible  to  blame  him 
severely  for  dealing  a  little  too  ten- 
derly with  the  character  which  he  so 
loved  and  honored.    Mr.  Lang  defends 
him,  too,  upon  the  ground  that  he  had 
in  his  first  edition  told  the  story  hon- 
estly, although,  in  the  heat  of  contro- 
versy, he  incautiously  accepted  a  posi- 
tion attributed  to  him  by  his   antago- 
nists.   Instead  of  replying,  as  he  might 
have  replied,  "You  are  only  repeating 
my  own  admissions/'  he  tried  to  with- 
draw from  the  admissions    which    he 
had  virtually  made.    There  is,  I  think, 
much  truth  in  this,  though  I  cannot  dis- 
cuss the  point.    But  I  also  think  it  im- 
possible to  read  Lockhart's  pamphlet 
without  regret,  not  only  because,  as  Mr. 
Lang  of  course  agrees,  its  insolent  tone 

*  "The  Ballantyne  Humbug  Handled,"  etc. 
(1839),  is  in  answer  to  a  " refutation"  of  Lock- 
hart's statements  in  the  "  life"  by  BaUantyne's 
trustees.  They  made  a  "  reply,"  to  which  Lock- 
hart gave  no  answer. 


betrays  excessive  irritation,  but  be- 
cause it  is  really,  if  unintentionally, 
unjust  to  other  persons  concerned.  The 
interest  of  the  question  consists  chiefly 
in  its  bearing  upon  Scott's  character, 
though  Mr.  Lang's  main  concern  in  the 
matter  is  of  course  with  Lockhart. 
Having  lately  had  occasion  to  go  over 
the  controversy  with  a  view  to  an 
article  in  the  "Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,"  I  venture  to  say  some- 
thing of  Scott's  share  in  the  matter. 
The  shortest  plan  is  to  tell  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  true  story,  from  which 
it  may  incidentally  appear  how  far  it 
was  slurred  or  softened  in  Lockhart's 
hands.  That,  however,  is  for  me  a 
matter  of  minor  importance. 

First,  I  must  notice  one  difficulty. 
Mr.  Lang  observes  that  he  is  not  an 
adept  in  financial  matters,  and  is  un- 
able to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  com- 
plex accounts  dealing  with  elaborate 
commercial  transactions.  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  more  competent  than  he;  but 
I  do  not  think  that  any  profound  in- 
sight into  the  accounts  is  really  neces- 
sary. We  need  only  take  for  granted 
one  little  device  which,  when  explained, 
as  one's  commercial  friends  are  always 
glad  to  do,  is  rather  of  charming  sim- 
plicity than  mysterious  complication. 
Scott  wishes  to  borrow  money.  He  gets 
the  loan  the  more  easily  because  he  can 
say  Constable  will  also  be  responsible: 
"he  will  repay  you  if  I  can't."  The  fic- 
tion is  that  Constable  owes  Scott  a  debt 
already,  and  that  Scott  can  therefore 
hand  over  this  debt  to  his  own  credit- 
ors. Meanwhile,  the  fact  is  that  no 
such  debt  exists.  Constable  admits  it 
because  he  accepts  a  reciprocal  service 
from  Scott.  He  borrows  money,  stat- 
ing that  Scott  will  be  responsible.  The 
credit  of  each  therefore  helps  the  other. 
But  now,  if  either  is  unable  to  pay,  the 
other  has  to  pay  the  debts  of  both. 
This  was  what  actually  happened.  Con- 
stable failed,  and  Scott  found  himself 
suddenly  liable  not  only  for  his  own 
debts,  but  for  some  40,0001.  raised  by 
Constable.  That,  as  everybody  agrees, 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  catas- 
trophe. The  question  is,  who  was  to 
blame;  and  especially  why  Scott,  who 
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bad  been  making  an  unprecedented  In- 
come by  his  pen,  and  who  had  an  inde- 
pendent income  of  his  own,  should  have 
been  borrowing  large  sums,  and  bor- 
rowing them  in  this  undesirable  fash- 
ion? That,  again,  is  in  general  terms 
answered  by  obvious  facts.  Scott 
wanted  money  because  he  had  set  up 
as  a  landed  proprietor,  built  a  fine 
house,  collected  curiosities,  and  in- 
dulged in  expensive  hospitality.  To 
understand  the  position,  however,  so 
as  to  apportion  the  responsibility,  we 
have  to  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the 
previous  history,  which,  though  indi- 
cated, is  mixed  up  with  other  matters 
in  Lockhart's  "Life." 

Scott,  then,  had  formed  a  character- 
istic connection— characteristic  because 
there  never  was  a  man  who  took 
greater  satisfaction  in  helping  a  poor 
friend.  To  be  a  staunch  patron  of  his 
followers  and  a  staunch  adherent  of 
his  leaders  was  an  essential  article  in 
his  ideal  of  manly  duty,  and  his  whole 
life  is  a  series  of  such  services.  He  had 
thus  taken  up  James  Ballantyne.  They 
had  met  when  they  were  both  school- 
boys and  Scott  already  an  accom- 
plished spinner  of  boyish  stories.  They 
had  met  again  at  a  club  which  Scott 
frequented  in  his  early  days  at  the  bar. 
A  little  later  Ballantyne  set  up  as  a 
printer,  and  was  publishing  a  paper  at 
Kelso.  Scott  then  employed  Ballan- 
tyne to  print  some  of  his  early  ballads. 
He  showed  the  result  as  a  creditable 
specimen  of  his  friend's  skill,  and  then 
suggested  that  Ballantyne  should  come 
to  Edinburgh  to  take  advantage  of  his 
good  report.  Ballantyne  accordingly 
set  up  the  "Border  Press"  in  1802.  The 
press  speedily  obtained  a  good  charac- 
ter, and  Scott,  now  beginning  his  liter- 
ary career,  was  able  to  bring  a  steady 
flow  of  custom  to  his  friend.  So  far 
the  scheme  was  carried  out  success- 
fully, and  the  printing  business  not 
only  succeeded  for  the  time,  but  at- 
tained permanent  prosperity.  It  sur- 
vived the  ruin  of  Scott's  fortunes  and 
enabled  Ballantyne  ultimately  to  pro- 
vide for  his  family.  There  was  unfor- 
tunately one  difficulty.  Ballantyne  had 
not  sufficient  capital  for  his  trade,  and 


was  forced  from  the  first  to  carry  it 
on  partly  with  borrowed  money.  How 
far  he  was  competent  as  a  man  of 
business  was  afterwards  matter  of  ar- 
gument; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  was,  as  he  himself  admits,  always 
embarrassed,  and  that  he  was  regarded 
with  distrust  in  business  circles.  Scott 
had  lent  him  money,  but  on  a  renewed 
application  for  help  took  (in  1805)  a 
most  unfortunate  step.  He  thought  it 
imprudent  to  lend,  but  consented  to  be- 
come an  unavowed  partner  in  the  busi- 
ness. Ballantyne  gave  employment  in 
the  firm  to  his  brother  John,  a  shifty, 
harum-scarum  person,  and  the  two 
Ballantynes  became  Scott's  trusted 
agents  and  courtiers.  Lockhart  has 
drawn  portraits  of  the  Ballantynes  so 
vivid  that,  after  making  allowance  for 
some  unintentional  caricature,  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  they  are  sketches, 
from  the  life  by  a  very  keen  observer. 
The  nicknames  "Rigdum  Funnldos" 
and  "Aldiborontiphoscophornio"  are 
sufficient  indications  of  Scott's  own 
view  of  their  characters.  He  saw  and 
enjoyed  their  absurdities  and  weak- 
nesses,  but,  in  his  tolerant  fashion, 
liked  them  none  the  worse.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  have  friends  who  tickle 
your  sense  of  humor;  but  in  such  cases 
it  is  desirable  to  maintain  a  certain  dis- 
tance, and  not  to  become  responsible 
for  their  foibles.  Scott,  however,  felt 
bound  to  stick  by  his  clients  through 
thick  and  thin.  They  came  to  be  the 
intermediaries  between  him  and  the 
outside  world.  He  had  to  be  approached 
through  his  little  court;  and  as  they 
had  their  own  interests— and  John  at 
least  was  given  to  roundabout  in- 
trigues—Scott's own  reputation  suf- 
fered from  this  Indefinite  and  secret 
connection.  Murray  and  Longman,  in- 
stead of  making  a  direct  bargain  with 
the  author  himself,  had  to  negotiate 
through  these  inferior  auxiliaries,  and 
were  far  from  pleased  with  their  ma- 
noeuvres. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  too,  that,  as 
Lockhart  says,  the  connection  led  Scott 
into  practising  concealments  of  various 
kinds  in  a  way  hardly  worthy  of  his 
character.    He  had  begun  by  communl- 
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eating  all  his  early  works  to  his  friends 
before  publication.  After  this  connec- 
tion was  formed  he  indulged  in  mystifi- 
cation. The  great  secret  as  to  the 
"Waverley  Novels"  was  in  all  probabil- 
ity really  due  to  this.  He  had  been  an- 
noyed by  hearing  that  publishers 
thought  that  his  name  was  becoming 
<(too  cheap."  The  later  poems  had  not 
equalled  the  circulation  of  their  prede- 
cessors. Scott  began  to  look  at  the 
matter  from  the  publisher's  as  well  as 
from  the  author's  point  of  view,  and 
probably  thought  that  it  might  be  as 
well  not  to  risk  injury  to  his  fame  by 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  in  a  new  line. 
He  would  at  least  wait  till  success  or 
failure  was  decided.  Once  begun,  the 
mystery  was  rather  attractive  than 
otherwise,  and  it  amused  him  to  keep 
back  the  revelation.  The  whole  sys- 
tem, however,  put  Scott  in  an  unsatis- 
factory position,  which  soon  became 
more  marked. 

In  1809  Scott  took  another  step  which 
made  the  situation  far  more  serious. 
He  was  already  connected  in  various 
ways  with  the  great  Constable,  who 
had  paid  what  was  thought  a  fancy 
price  for  "Marmion,"  had  published 
Scott's  great  edition  of  Dryden,  and 
was  following  it  by  the  edition  of  Swift. 
Constable  was  also  publisher  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  to  which  Scott  had 
contributed  many  articles.  But  now 
Scott  set  up  the  firm  of  "John  Ballan- 
tyne  &  Co."  in  direct  competition  with 
Constable.  Jeffrey's  review  of  "Mar- 
mion" in  the  Edinburgh  and  the  of- 
fence taken  by  Scott  at  the  language  of 
Constable's  partner  are  suggested  as 
the  special  occasions  of  the  breach. 
But  there  were  other  and  deeper  rea- 
sons. Scott's  political  zeal  was  at  this 
time  becoming  militant  The  beginning 
of  the  Peninsular  war  had  stimulated 
party  passions.  It  roused  the  Tories, 
who  could  now  claim  to  be  supporters 
of  a  patriotic  uprising  against  military 
despotism.  It  alarmed  the  Whigs,  who 
saw  a  boundless  vista  of  new  conti- 
nental complications,  debt  and  taxa- 
tion. The  Edinburgh  Review  had  be- 
come uuequivocably  Whlggish,  and 
Just  at  this  time  excited  Scott's  warm- 


est indignation  by  an  article  proving 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  this  new  mil- 
itary venture.  He  at  once  took  up  most 
energetically  the  scheme  for  starting 
the  Quarterly  Review  as  an  antidote  to 
the  poison  of  the  Edinburgh.  He  wrote 
articles  for  it  himself,  enlisted  recruits 
on  all  sides,  and  soon  threw  down  the 
gauntlet  to  his  antagonist.  The  new 
firm  would  enable  him  to  garrison  Ed- 
inburgh and  organize  what  literary  fac- 
ulty there  might  be  in  the  Tory  party. 
It  would  act  in  alliance  with  Murray, 
the  publisher  of  the  Quarterly,  and  it 
would  publish  an  Edinburgh  Annual 
Register,  which  should  enable  him  to 
expound  the  true  version  of  contem- 
porary history.  He  has  thus  concocted, 
as  he  tells  Morritt  (January,  1809),  "a 
grand  scheme  of  opposition  to  the 
proud  critics  of  Edinburgh."  The 
Whigs  should  no  longer  have  it  in  their 
power  to  suppress  wholesome  litera- 
ture. Besides  defending  the  good 
cause,  he  would  be  able  to  help  needy 
friends.  Southey,  for  example,  was  to 
be  the  main  historian  of  the  Register. 
And  then  there  were  more  purely  liter- 
ary purposes  in  which  Scott  was 
greatly  interested.  He  had  already 
edited  some  valuable  historical  collec- 
tions, and  had  further  enterprises  in 
hand.  Here,  unluckily,  was  a  weak 
point  Although  no  one  was  ever  bet- 
ter able  than  Scott  to  please  the  public 
taste,  he  was  a  curiously  bad  judge  of 
their  taste  in  literature  generally.  He 
judged  other  men's  likings,  as  we  must 
all  more  or  less  do,  by  his  own.  What 
interested  him  would  Interest  them. 
He  was  fascinated  by  local  ballads  and 
the  old  antiquarian  researches  which 
threw  light  upon  ancient  manners  and 
customs.  The  public  was  equally  fas- 
cinated by  the  vivid  imagery  generated 
in  his  imagination  when  supplied  with 
such  materials;  and  he  seems  to  have 
inferred  that  it  must  share  his  taste  for 
the  raw  material  Itself.  Acting  upon 
this  principle  and  upon  his  ardent  be- 
lief in  the  talents  of  his  friends,  he 
undertook  to  publish  masses  of  unsal- 
able literature.  A  huge  dead-weight  of 
stock  presently  accumulated  In  the 
warehouses  of  "John  Ballantyne  &  Co." 
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A  ponderous  "History  of  the  Culdees," 
written  by  a  valued  friend;    a    heavy 
volume  of  "Tixall  poetry,"  which  cost 
2,000L;  an  edition    of    Beaumont    and 
Fletcher,  undertaken  by  a    wandering 
German  whom  he  most  generously  pro- 
tected till  the  poor  man's  death;    Miss 
Seward's  "Poems,"  a  burden  which  he 
had  incurred  from  rather  excessive  civil- 
ity to  one  of  the  early  recognizers    of 
his  talent;  and  other  failures,    encum- 
bered the  new  firm.    The  new  Register 
itself  caused  a  loss  of  oyer    1,0001.    a 
year;  and,  considering  that  the  Ballan- 
tynes  had  insufficient  capital  and  did 
not  enjoy  a  good  reputation     for   sol- 
vency, it  is  no  wonder  that  the  venture 
was  in  grievous  difficulties  after  three 
or  four  years.    By  1813  they    were    at 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy.    The  cause,  as 
James  Ballantyne  admitted,  was  clear 
enough:  "beginning  in    debt,     without 
capital,  and  always    heavily     in     ad- 
vance."    Magnificent  schemes  with  in- 
sufficient means  are    a    very    obvious 
short  cut  to  ruin;  and  the  only  wonder 
seems  to  be  that  Scott  managed  to  es- 
cape at    the    time.      Scott,    however, 
showed  abundant  energy  as    well    as 
buoyancy  and  courage.    He  was  obliged 
to  consent  to  make  an  application  to  the 
rival  against  whom  he  had  been,  as 
he  said,  preparing  his  bombs.   The  per- 
sonal quarrel  had  speedily  blown  over, 
and  Constable  now  agreed  to  look  into 
the  books.    It    appeared    that    Ballan- 
tyne &  Co.  were  liable  for  about  15,000J. 
within  the  next  year,  and  that  all  their 
assets,  if  they  could  be  realized,  would 
be  about  equal  to  their  liabilities.    As, 
however,  the  times  were  hard,  it  was 
necessary  to  get  some  temporary  help. 
Scott  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
as  the  chief  of  his  clan,  and  the  duke's 
guarantee  enabled  him  to  raise  the  nee- 
essary  sum.    But,  further,  it   was    de- 
cided that  the  publishing  business  must 
be  given  up  altogether.     The  printing 
was  substantially  a    sound     business, 
and  might  still  be  carried  on.    Scott  ac- 
cepted the  position.    He  set  most  vig- 
orously to  work  to  extricate    himself, 


the  conduct  of  the  Ballantynes.  They 
had  not  looked  things  fairly  in  the  face, 
and  had  kept  both  themselves  and  him 
in  darkness.  He  reproaches  them,  but 
with  good  temper  and  with  friendly  as- 
surances. The  misfortune,  indeed,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  that  he  did  not  com- 
plain enough.  He  was  too  good-natured, 
or  felt  too  strongly  his  own  responsi- 
bility for  the  misfortunes  of  the  firm, 
to  break  off  all  connection  with  busi- 
ness and  make  himself  once  for  all  in- 
dependent. 

The  publishing  business,  however, 
was  finally  abandoned.  John  Ballan- 
tyne became  an  auctioneer,  though 
Scott  continued  to  employ  him  in  nego- 
tiations with  publishers.  The  masses 
of  unsalable  stock  were  gradually  dis- 
posed of  in  various  bargains  for  the 
sale  of  "Waverley  Novels,"  which  be- 
gan to  appear  in  1814;  and  it  might  be 
hoped  that  the  whole  disastrous  mud- 
dle was  finally  at  an  end.  John  Ballan- 
tyne believed,  in  fact,  that  this  result 
had  been  achieved.  He  says,  in  a  mem- 
orandum quoted  by  Lockhart,  that, 
owing  to  the  "consummate  wisdom  and 
resolution"  of  the  first  partner,  the 
business  had  been  finally  wound  up 
with  a  balance  of  1,000?.  to  the  good. 
Scott  himself  supposed  that  the  toils 
were  fairly  broken.  He  was  before 
long  able  to  return  the  bond  to  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  thought  that 
the  embarrassments  were  finally  over, 
and  that  he  had  a  right  to  spend  freely 
the  large  income  which  was  now  begin- 
ning to  flow  in  from  the  "Waverley 
Novels."  Even  at  the  worst,  it  must  be 
added,  Scott  could  still  say  that  no  man 
could  ultimately  be  a  loser  by  him.  He 
had  an  independent  income  and  un- 
encumbered property.  A  bankruptcy 
would  have  been  serious  and  discredit- 
able, but  all  his  creditors  would  have 
been  ultimately  paid. 

This,  then,  was  the  end  of  the  first 
act  of  the  drama.  If  John  Ballantyne' s 
statement  could  be  accepted,  the  result 
would  be  that  Scott  had  finally  got  rid 
of  his   publishing  encumbrances.     He 
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ners,  and  had  never  got  entirely  beyond 
his  depth.  The  printing  business  ap- 
pears to  have  been  bringing  In  at  a 
later  time  a  profit  of  nearly  2,0001.  a 
year,  and  involved  no  speculative  risks. 
Unfortunately,  there  was  a  sequel. 
Lockhart  tells  us  that  John  Ballantyne 
was  under  a  delusion,  and  that,  when 
the  publishing  was  abandoned,  the 
printing  business,  which  had  got  inex- 
tricably mixed  up  with  it,  took  over 
debts  to  the  amount  of  10,000J.  It  is 
not  easy  to  make  out  how  far  this 
statement  is  admitted  by  the  other  side. 
Anyhow,  such  a  debt  might  easily  have 
been  extinguished  by  a  man  who  was 
soon  making  8,0001.  a  year  by  his  nov- 
els, besides  having  an  independent  in- 
come. To  explain  the  catastrophe 
which  followed,  we  must  first  observe 
the  facts  which  came  out  in  Lockhart' s 
controversy  with  Ballantyne' s  trustees. 
In  1816  James  Ballantyne  wished  to 
marry,  and  the  young  woman's  rela- 
tions said  that  he  ought  to  show  that 
he  was  clear  of  debt.  Hereupon  Scott 
agreed  that  Ballantyne  should  give  up 
for  a  time  all  his  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  should  henceforth  be  em- 
ployed as  a  manager  with  a  fixed  sal- 
ary of  4001.  a  year.  During  the  follow- 
ing six  years,  therefore,  "Ballantyne  & 
Co."  meant  really  Scott  himself.  He 
was  the  sole  proprietor,  and  had.  of 
course,  a  right  to  do  with  it  whatever 
he  pleased.  In  1822,  however,  a  new 
arrangement  was  made.  Scott  agreed 
to  take  Ballantyne  again  into  partner- 
ship in  the  business  of  which  he  speaks 
as  "now  so  flourishing."  The  profits  were 
henceforth  to  be  equally  divided, 
Scott's  influence  and  custom  being  re- 
garded as  equivalent  to  Ballantyne' s 
labor  as  a  manager.  The  partners  were 
only  to  draw  moderate  sums,  so  that 
the  debt  might  be  extinguished.  This 
debt,  however,  implies  a  remarkable 
state  of  things.  Scott,  in  a  document 
called  a  "missive  letter,"  which  shows 
his  thorough  familiarity  with  the  facts, 
agrees  that  he  is  to  be  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  bills  due  at  that  time 
by  the  firm.  They  then  amounted  to 
something  like  30,0001.  Between  this 
time  and  the  crash  at  the  end  of  1825 


the  debts  had  increased  to  about  46,- 
0002.  This  debt,  increased  by  the  addi- 
tional liability  caused  by  Constable's 
failure,  brought  about  Scott's  ruin;  and 
the  problem  remains— who  was  respon- 
sible? On  one  point,  of  course,  there 
can  be  no  dispute.  If  Scott  had  shown 
the  same  prudence  during  the  later  pe- 
riod as  he  did  during  the  first  crisis,  he 
would  have  freed  himself  from  all  diffi- 
culty. He  chose,  that  is,  to  spend  his 
income  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
paying  off  his  debts.  He  had,  it  is  true, 
his  landed  estate  to  show  for  It,  and  al- 
though, as  Lockhart  tells  us,  he  had 
been  induced  to  pay  extravagant 
prices,  he  might  take  this  to  be  a  good 
investment.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  he 
seems  to  have  been  curiously  unaware 
that  he  was  incurring  any  risk;  and  the 
settlement  of  Abbotsford  upon  his  eld- 
est son  in  1825,  which,  if  valid,  put  the 
property  beyond  the  reach  of  his  cred- 
itors, would  have  been  inexcusable 
if  any  such  alarm  had  occurred  to 
him. 

Now  Lockhart's  "Life"  goes  to  sug- 
gest the  theory  against  which  Ballan- 
tyne's  trustees  really  protested.  The 
immediate  cause,  according  to  this  was 
Ballantyne' s  shlftlessness  and  incapac- 
ity. Ballantyne  was,  says  Lockhart,  an 
excellent  reader  of  proofs,  and  made 
many  valuable  literary  suggestions  to 
his  great  friend.  But  he  was  also  a 
muddle-headed  and  lazy  man  of  busi- 
ness, who  never  looked  into  his  ac 
counts  or  made  out  a  genuine  balance- 
sheet.  When  bills  became  due  he  met 
them  by  drawing  fresh  bills,  and  never 
troubled  himself  about  the  ultimate  re- 
sult. Therefore,  it  is  to  be  inferred, 
that  unfortunate  nest-egg  of  debt 
which  was  left  when  the  publishing 
business  was  wound  up  continued  to 
accumulate  by  a  kind  of  automatic 
process.  If  I  never  look  into  my  af- 
fairs, allow  all  my  subordinates  to  go 
their  own  way  without  check,  and  al- 
ways pay  my  debts  by  fresh  borrow- 
ing, it  is  very  easy  to  understand  that 
my  liabilities  will  increase,  apparently 
of  themselves.  Meanwhile,  one  has  to 
aBk,  what  was  Scott  doing?  Lockhart 
admits,  or  rather  asserts,  this  to  be  a 
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mestic  affairs  the  most  business-like  of 
men.  He  kept  minute  accounts  of  de- 
tails, and  could  have  told  you  all  that 
he  spent  upon  turnpikes  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  Yet,  either  "occupied 
with  his  romantic  creations/'  as  Lock- 
hart  once  ventures  to  suggest,  or  ab- 
sorbed in  building,  planting,  and  en- 
tertaining, he  passively  allowed  Ballan- 
tyne  to  go  on  piling  up  this  ruinous 
burden.  This,  we  must  add,  is  the 
more  surprising  when  we  remember 
Scott's  energy  in  dealing  with  his  pre- 
vious difficulties.  Then  he  had  set  to 
work  like  a  man,  administered  most 
excellent  advise  to  his  partners, 
and  by  judicious  management  regained 
a  position  of  practical  independ- 
ence. 

This  is  the  real  issue  between  Lock- 
hart  and  Ballantyne's  trustees;  and 
here  I  may  confess  to  being  not  quite 
clear  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  financial 
statements.  The  first  point  is  the  debt 
of  some  30,0001.  for  which  Scott  under- 
took the  personal  responsibility  in 
1822.  How  did  it  originate?  On  Lock- 
hart's  theory,  it  was  entirely  the  result 
of  the  original  debt  incurred  by  the 
publishing  concern,  which  had  been 
taken  over  by  the  printing  concern,  and 
had  been  allowed  to  accumulate  under 
Ballantyne's  ineffectual  management. 
On  the  theory  of  Ballantyne's  trustees, 
on  the  contrary,  that  debt  had  been 
completely  extinguished;  and  the  accu 
mulation  of  debt  was  simply  due  to 
Scott's  expenditure  upon  Abbotsford.  I 
cannot  discover  that  either  statement 
is  proved  by  definite  figures;  but  there 
are  some  obvious  difficulties  in  accept- 
ing Lockhart's  version,  and  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  them  .seems  to  make  the 
case  tolerably  clear.  In  the  first  place, 
Scott  obviously  and  admittedly  wanted 
money.    In  the  middle    of    the    early 
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brief  period.  While  achieving  this  per- 
formance he  was  spending  his  new  in- 
come with  equal  lavishness.  If  both 
the  income  and  the  expenditure  had 
been  in  hard  cash,  the  proceeding  might 
have  been  justified.  Unfortunately, 
neither  was  true.  He  received  for  some 
of  his  copyrights  bonds  which  were 
never  actually  paid  off;  and  he  had  to 
raise  new  loans  in  order  to  buy  new 
land,  build  his  house,  and  carry  out  Im- 
provements. The  result  was  an  Intri- 
cate network  of  engagements,  through 
which  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a  man 
who  was  all  the  time  regularly  doing 
his  official  duties  and  engaged  in  every 
kind  of  social  amusement,  did  not 
clearly  see  his  way.  It  is  a  marvel  that 
he  found  time  for  half  his  occupations, 
and  no  wonder  if  time  was  wanting  for 
a  clear  appreciation  of  his  financial  po- 
sition. Meanwhile,  it  is  also  clear  that 
he  might  naturally  raise  some  of  the 
sums  required  upon  the  credit  of  the 
printing  office.  It  was  entirely,  as  we 
have  seen,  his  own  concern  from  1816 
till  1822,  and  he  had  therefore  a  perfect 
right  to  raise  money  for  his  own  pur- 
poses in  the  name  of  "Ballantyne  & 
Co."  Ballantyne's  trustees  ask,  in  fact, 
a  question  to  which,  as  Lockhart  never 
answered  their  "reply,"  we  cannot  tell 
what  answer  he  might  have  given;  but 
it  seems  .  sufficiently  conclusive:  why, 
that  is,  should  Scott  have  acknowl- 
edged himself  to  be  personally  respon- 
sible for  the  debt  of  1822,  unless  he 
were  aware  that  it  had  been  incurred 
for  his  own  use?  The  careful  docu- 
ment in  which  he  describes  the  state  of 
the  obligations  between  himself  and 
James  Ballantyne  shows  his  precise 
knowledge  of  the  case,  and  no  disposi- 
tion to  abandon  any  claim  which  he 
really  had  upon  his  partner.  Debts  due 
to  him  from  Ballantyne  are  clearly  set 
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impossible  to  hold  that  the  debt  had 
been  incurred  without  Scott's  knowl- 
edge. The  imaginary  pictures  of  Scott 
absorbed  in  "romantic  creations"  and 
allowing  Ballantyne  to  arrange  all  the 
bill-discounting  is  a  bit  of  rhetoric 
which  fell  in  with  the  conventional 
ideas  of  the  poetic  dreamer,  but  was 
quite  at  variance  with  the  reality. 
Scott  had  plenty  of  romantic  fancies, 
but  they  did  not  in  the  least  prevent 
him  from  being  also  a  keen  man  of 
business.  The  documents  published  by 
Ballantyne's  trustees  leave  no  doubt 
upon  this  point.  He  received  regular 
accounts  of  the  bills  that  were  to  fall 
due  and  of  the  provision  for  meeting 
them.  He  asks  for  explanations,  re- 
ceives schemes  of  financial  operations 
from  the  Ballantynes,  and  devises 
schemes  himself.  He  goes  into  such 
minutiae  that  upon  one  occasion  he 
writes  to  Ballantyne,  when  enclosing 
some  bills,  "Be  cautious  to  fill  up  the 
dates  with  ink  of  the  same  description, 
for  bankers  look  sharp  to  this!"  It  is 
impossible  to  hold  that  the  man  who 
could  have  an  eye  to  such  points  was 
so  innocent  as  to  be  unaware  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  transactions  for 
which  he  was  responsible.  James  Bal- 
lantyne was  himself  alarmed.  "When 
I  reflect,"  he  writes  to  his  brother, 
"how  many  bills  I  have  paid  for  Sir 
Walter  Scott  on  verbal  orders  and  mere 
notes,  which  I  thought  no  more  about, 
I  absolutely  quake  for  the  aspect  under 
which  I  might  be  considered  were  he  to 
die."  There  are  transactions,  he  says, 
which  he,  as  an  ignorant  accountant, 
could  not  explain,  and  he  would  have 
to  "stand  upon  character  alone."  Lock- 
hart  had  indeed  qualified  his  statement 
of  Scott's  ignorance  by  saying  that, 
though  cognizant  of  the  general  facts, 
he  did  not  know  how  the  proceeds  of 
the  bills  were  applied.  This,  as  the 
trustees  naturally  reply,  amounts  to  an 
abandonment  of  the  case.  It  is  plain 
that  Scott  was  not  only  informed  of 
what  was  being  done,  but  actively  di- 
rected, arranged,  and  suggested  plans 
for  carrying  on  the  transactions.  Tt  is 
difficult,  then,  to  suppose  that  Scott, 
when  assuming  the  debt,  did    not    ac- 


tually admit  that  it  was  due  to  his  own 
wants.  It  continued  to  accumulate 
after  Ballantyne's  acceptance  of  a  part- 
nership, and  the  question  remains 
whether  it  was  still  caused  by  Scott's 
personal  expenditure.  Lockhart  ad- 
mits that  in  cases  of  emergency  Scott 
might  obtain  an  advance  from  the 
company.  One  such  emergency,  for 
example,  was  the  purchase  of  a  com- 
mission for  his  son.  He  declares,  how- 
ever, that  Scott  never  failed,  on  receiv- 
ing payment  for  a  new  novel,  to  replace 
the  advances;  and  further  declares  that 
he  showed  "anxious  delicacy"  in  asking 
for  such  accommodation.  The  trus- 
tees, in  answer  to  this  publish  an  ac- 
count of  the  actual  sums  drawn  from 
the  business  by  Scott  during  Ballan- 
tyne's partnership  (1822-26).  The 
statement,  which  is  presumably  au- 
thentic, includes  such  items  as  a  sum 
of  over  7,000*.  for  building  at  Abbots- 
ford,  5,000?.  for  his  son's  commission, 
and  near  900/.  to  a  wine  merchant,  and 
the  general  result  is  that  "Ballantyne 
&  Co."  had  paid  on  Scott's  account  in 
the  period  of  the  partnership  (1822-26) 
15,000*.  more  than  they  had  received 
from  him.  Lockhart's  assertion  must 
therefore  have  a  more  limited  meaning. 
After  Scott  had  again  taken  Ballantyne 
into  partnership,  he  had  of  course  no 
right  to  spend  the  money  of  the  firm 
for  his  own  purposes.  When  he  ob- 
tained an  advance,  he  remained  per- 
sonally responsible,  and  he  no  doubt 
"replaced"  it  by  acknowledging  the  ob- 
ligation in  some  form  or  other.  The 
result  would  be,  I  presume,  that  Scott 
personally  was  debtor  to  the  firm  for  a 
considerable  sum,  and,  as  things  turned 
out,  a  bad  debtor.  It  seems  probable, 
indeed,  to  the  ignorant  in  such  matters, 
that  in  point  of  fact  neither  Scott  nor 
Ballantyne  had  by  this  time  any  dis- 
tinct understanding  of  their  affairs; 
and  that  Scott  might  suppose  himself 
to  have  replaced  money  when  the  effect 
of  the  complicated  operations  in  wnich 
they  were  engaged  might  really  be 
quite  different.  Ballantyne  seems  also, 
as  far  as  one  can  dimly  discern,  to 
have  been  drawing  more  money  from 
the  business  than  he  should  have  done. 
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a  sinner,  though  less  of  a  sinner  than 
Lockhart  maintained,  and  far  less  of  a 
sinner  than  his  partner. 

These  facts,  which  seem  to  be  indis- 
putable, entirely  dispose  of  the  theory 
suggested,  if  not  explicitly  set  forth,  by 
Lockhart.  Scott  was  not  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  mere  passenger  leaving  the 
command  of  his  ship  to  an  incompetent 
commander.  He  was  actively  superin- 
tending and  giving  orders  at  every 
stage  of  a  critical  navigation.  Nor  was 
it  his  whole  error  that  he  spent  his 
money  as  it  came  in  without  applying 
it  to  check  the  automatic  growth  of  the 
debt  which  was  swallowing  up  all  the 
profits  of  the  business.  He  was  ac- 
tually drawing  funds  from  the  business 
in  order  to  carry  on  a  system  of  unpro- 
ductive expenditure.  What  is  true  is 
that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  was 
strangely  unconscious  of  the  danger. 
Lockhart  remarks  that  a  letter  which 
Scott  wrote  in  May,  1825,  a  few  months 
before  the  crash,  is  "as  remarkable  a 
document  as  was  ever  penned."  It 
was  an  emphatic  and  most  judicious 
warning  to  his  friend  Terry  against 
undertaking  the  management  of  a 
theatre  without  sufficient  capital.  He 
insists  upon  the  advantage  of  "solid 
cash,"  and  the  inevitable  ruin  of  a 
business  which  is  "pinched  for  money" 
and  "gets  into  the  circle  of  discounting 
bills."  Every  word  is  precisely  appli- 
cable to  his  own  affairs,  and  we  need 
only  substitute  "publishing"  for  theat- 
rical speculation  to  make  it  a  sermon 
upon  himself.  Everything,  indeed, 
shows  that  his  misfortune  came  upon 
him  as  a  stunning  surprise;  and  the  he- 
roic spirit  with  which  he  afterwards 
sacrificed  health  and  life  in  the  effort 
to  redeem  his  honor  proves  unmistak- 
ably that,  if  he  was  under  a  strange 
blindness,  it  was  not  because  his  trans- 
actions had  lowered  his  moral  sense. 
The  explanation  of  his  strange  igno- 
rance depends  partly  upon  his  relations 
to  Constable.  Constable  was,  as  he 
fully  believed,  a  man  of  solid  wealth. 
Nobody  supposed,  he  remarks  in  nis 
"Diary,"  that  Constable's  house  was 
worth  less  than  150,0001.    There  were 


tures"  and  "no  bad  speculations."  The 
impression  was  natural  enough  from 
the  outside.  Constable  was  not  only 
energetic,  but  shrewd;  and  the  schemes 
which  he  started  ultimately  succeeded 
and  justified  the  soundness  of  his  Judg- 
ment. Now,  if  the  opinion  of  his  sol- 
vency had  really  been  correct,  Scott's 
position  would  at  least  have  been  com- 
paratively secure.  He  had,  as  he  ad- 
mitted, been  indulging  in  expensive 
tastes;  but  Abbotsford  had  now  been 
finished,  and  he  might  well  suppose 
that  he  would  not  require  to  accumu- 
late new  debts,  and  could  gradually  put 
an  end  to  the  system  of  mutual  accom- 
modation. In  fact  it  seems  that  if  Con- 
stable could  have  got  safely  through 
the  great  commercial  crisis  of  1825, 
Scott  would  also  have  surmounted  his 
difficulties,  as  he  had  done  in  the  old 
troubles  of  1813-14.  Constable,  unfor- 
tunately, turned  out  to  have  been  in  a 
position  similar  to  Scott's.  He  had 
from  the  first  been  carrying  on  his  busi- 
ness with  insufficient  capital,  and  the 
profits  of  his  successful  speculations 
had  been  constantly  eaten  away  by  the 
discounts  and  interest  on  loans.  He 
had  got  into  intricate  relations  with  his 
London  agents,  Hurst,  Robinson  &  Co., 
who  appear  at  the  period  of  excitement 
to  have  been  Indulging  in  reckless  spec- 
ulations, and  the  consequence  was  that, 
when  one  of  the  three  houses  failed, 
the  others  collapsed  like  a  house  of 
cards.  Scott  had  said  that  Constable 
was  as  "firm  as  Benlomond."  What  he 
took  for  solid  rock  really  rested  upon 
rotten  foundations. 

That  Scott  should  have  felt  this  im- 
plicit confidence  is  sufficiently  explica- 
ble. When  the  publishing  business  col- 
lapsed, Constable  had  come  to  his  help; 
and  in  a  short  time  the  former  rival 
had  become  a  close  ally.  They  had  a 
genuine  regard  for  each  other.  Al- 
though their  alliance  did  not  imply- 
purely  altruistic  motives,  their  interests 
were  identical.  Constable  saw  in 
Scott's  writings  the  best  of  all  his  spec- 
ulations. The  "Waverley  Novels"  and 
the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  were 
apparently  the  backbone  of    his   bus!- 
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ness.  He  very  naturally  wished  to 
monopolize  the  most  popular  and  most 
fertile  author  of  the  day.  He  looked 
upon  Scott  as  a  perpetual  fountain  of 
popular  literature,  which  could  be  so 
directed  as  to  make  the  fortunes  of 
both.  He  did  everything  to  stimulate 
Scott's  natural  disposition  to  write. 
Scott  himself  thought  that  his  best 
things  were  those  which  came  most 
easily,  and  was  perfectly  ready  to  be 
stimulated.  He  was  delighted  to  pour 
out  novel  after  novel,  and  to  bargain 
for  new  novels,  yet  unwritten  and  even 
undesigned.  When  he  wanted  more 
money  to  buy  land,  he  was  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  this  easy  method  of 
providing  funds;  and  Constable  did  not 
discourage  him.  He  could  pay  for 
them  at  least  in  credit,  and  was  always 
ready  to  propose  new  enterprises.  He 
gave  Scott  1,0001.  for  "Halidon  Hill"— 
a  trifle  turned  out  in  two  rainy  morn- 
ings—rejoiced in  having  made  such  a 
bargain,  and  suggested  that  Scott  might 
add  to  his  income  by  writing  such  a 
thing  once  a  quarter.  Scott,  again,  he 
observed,  might  make  6,000*.  by  an  edi- 
tion of  the  English  poets,  "as  an  occa- 
sional relief  from  more  important  la- 
bors." He  was  to  edit  Shakespeare 
with  Lockhart,  and  was  to  contribute 
to  the  "Miscellany,"  which  was  to  be  a 
perfect  mine  of  wealth,  as  indeed  it 
turned  out  to  be  in  the  main  a  judicious 
speculation.  It  was  only  in  the  last 
years  that  Constable  seems  to  have  re- 
flected that  even  Scott  might  possibly 
overwrite  himself;  and  even  then  he 
rather  proposed  that  some  of  the  energy 
might  be  diverted  to  other  ends,  such 
as  history  or  editing,  than  that  it  should 
be  diminished.  A  publisher  who  was 
thus  doing  all  in  his  power  to  stimulate 
the  productivity  of  an  author  would 
hardly  be  inclined  to  raise  any  diffi- 
culty as  to  advances  or  to  encourage 
any  doubts  as  to  his  own  power  of  pay- 
ing for  the  work  to  be  done.  Some  two 
years  before  the  crash  he  had  become  a 
little  alarmed  at  the  amount  of  floating 
obligations,  and  suggested  to  Scott  the 
advisability  of  reducing  the  quantity 
of  bills.  Scott  took  the  suggestion  in 
good  part,  and  proposed,  though  appar- 


ently without  carrying  out  the  scheme, 
to  take  measures  accordingly.  Without 
attributing  to  Constable  anything 
woree  than  an  over-sanguine  view  of 
things,  it  is  obvious  how  Scott  would 
inevitably  be  affected.  Here  was  the 
"Napoleon  of  publishers,"  the  shrewd- 
est of  speculators,  the  most  solid, 
steady,  and  respectable  of  men,  con- 
stantly asking  for  more.  Why  should 
he  ask  for  more?  The  answer  which 
would  suggest  Itself  to  any  author 
would  no  doubt  be— because  he  was 
making  a  good  thing  of  it  Scott  would 
take  it  for  granted  that  all  this  eager- 
ness and  readiness  to  propose  new 
work  meant  that  the  great  publisher 
was  growing  rich  as  he  was,  apparently 
at  least,  growing  rich  himself.  No  doubt 
if  Scott  had  been  a  man  of  business  so 
far  as  to  be  behind  the  scenes  of  com- 
mercial transactions,  he  might  have 
heard  rumors  suggestive  of  a  different 
explanation.  Constable's  operations 
had  apparently  suggested  doubts  to 
competent  observers  in  his  own  trade. 
Scott,  however,  had  fifty  other  occupa- 
tions, and  It  is  not  strange  that  his  con- 
fidence in  Constable's  solvency  was 
equal  to  Constable's  confidence  in  his 
literary  capacity.  One  of  the  assump- 
tions that  he  took  to  be  certain  was 
thus  altogether  fallacious,  and  the  dan- 
ger was  sprung '  upon  him  from  the 
quarter  where  he  supposed  himself  to 
be  absolutely  safe. 

I  suggest  this,  of  course,  not  by  way 
of  justifying,  but  of  partly  explaining 
Scott's  illusions.  He  had  been  led  into 
the  original  business  by  a  generous 
wish  to  serve  a  friend.  Gradually  this 
had  expanded  into  the  grand  scheme 
for  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
great  house  which  should  encourage 
authors,  diffuse  sound  literature,  and 
disseminate  sound  political  doctrine. 
When  his  curious  want  of  appreciation 
of  public  taste,  and  his  trust  in  men  of 
inferior  education  and  character, 
brought  him  into  hopeless  difficulties, 
he  seems  to  have  faced  the  crisis  like 
a  man,  to  have  seen  the  real  evils  of 
the  case,  and  to  have  extricated  him- 
self by  sound  judgment  and  firmness. 
Just    at    this    moment,    however,    he 
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publication  of  "  waverley,  and  suddenly 
discovered  that  his  brains  would  bring 
him  wealth,  and  his  wealth  might  place 
him  in  the  ideal  position  of  landed  pro- 
prietor. Upon  the  morality  of  that  am- 
bition it  is  needless  to  dilate.  Some 
people  regard  it  simply  as  a  proof  of 
snobbishness  or  vulgar  rapacity,  the 
desire  of  an  upstart  for  a  fine  house 
and  showy  establishment.  With  them 
I  need  not  argue,  if  only  because  the 
answer  is  given  with  admirable  clear- 
ness in  Lockhart's  concluding  chapter. 
He  shows  how  Scott's  whole  life  was 
moulded  by  the  passionate  desire  to 
carry  on  the  old  traditions  and  preserve 
the  ancient  virtues  of  his  race.  Of 
course  he  was  in  some  degree  an  anach- 
ronism and  Abbotsford  a  sham.  That 
may  be  taken  for  granted,  and  enlight- 
ened persons  may  condemn  him  as  a 
reactionary  supporter  of  extinct  preju- 
dices. Only,  allowing  that  the  poor 
man  held  his  convictions,  we  must  also 
admit  that  he  was  not  aiming  at  vulgar 
display,  but  at  discharging  what  he 
took  to  be  a  most  important  social  func- 
tion: protecting  his  dependents,  and 
supporting  his  superiors;  helping  in- 
numerable poor  friends  and  distressed 
authors;  taking  an  active  part  in  all 
patriotic  movements,  and  diffusing  the 
most  genial  good-will  throughout  the 
whole  circle  of  his  influence.  That  this 
involved  a  certain  "worldliness,"  and  a 
curious  mixture  of  the  shrewd  common 
sense  of  the  lawyer  with  the  romantic 
visions  of  the  enthusiast,  is  fully  ad- 
mitted by  Lockhart,  who  also  shows  in 
general  terms  how  it  led  to  these  finan- 
cial embarrassments.  But  Lockhart's 
natural  desire  to  shield  Scott's  memory 
involved  here  what  seems  to  me  a 
misrepresentation  of  the  facts.  The 
curious  combination  that  is  between 
the  romantic  and  the  business  elements 
shows  itself  in  a  way  which  Lockhart 
has  to  ignore.  Scott,  he  says  "studi- 
ously escaped  from  whatever  could 
have  interfered  with  his  own  enloy- 
ment;"  put,  that  is,  both  his  official 
business  and  his  bill  transactions  out 
of  his  mind  in  order  to  retire  to  the 
world  of  the  "Waverley  Novels,"  or  to 


tlons. 

This  theory,  though  we  may  partly 
accept  it,  is  pushed  too  far,  if,  with 
Lockhart,  we  take  it  to  imply  that 
Scott  chose  to  remain  ignorant  of  Bal- 
lantyne's  conduct  of  his  business. 
There  it  plainly  conflicts  with  hard 
facts.  The  truth  is,  apparently,  that 
Scott's  romance  took  a  peculiar  turn. 
It  implied,  in  particular,  a  very  low  es- 
timate of  the  value  of  written  ro- 
mances. No  great  author  ever  had  a 
lower  opinion  of  the  claims  of  authors 
upon  the  gratitude  of  mankind.  It  ap 
peared  to  him,  as  we  know,  perfectly 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  writer  of 
his  "bits  of  novels"  could  be  worth  the 
attention  of  the  hero  of  Waterloo.  Ar- 
dently as  he  loved  literature,  he  reck- 
oned literature  in  general,  and  his  own 
in  particular,  to  be  the  harmless  amuse- 
ment of  life,  and  only  worth  consider- 
ing as  an  ornamental  appendage.  I 
suspect  that  his  view  has  much  more  to 
be  said  for  it  in  many  senses  than  au- 
thors will  generally  admit.  Certainly, 
it  often  took  the  attractive  form  of 
personal  modesty  and  of  superiority 
to  the  fretful  touchiness  of  the  ordi- 
nary man  of  •letters.  Lockhart  reports 
a  conversation  with  Miss  Edge  worth  in 
which  Scott  spoke  with  deep  feeling 
of  the  folly  of  thinking  of  real  life  as 
only  material  for  art.  He  had,  he  said, 
heard  "higher  sentiments"  from  the  un- 
cultivated than  he  had  ever  read  in 
books;  and  he  declared  that  authors 
would  never  learn  their  true  calling 
till  they  had  taught  themselves  "to  con- 
sider everything  as  moonshine  com- 
pared with  the  education  of  the  heart." 
Miss  Edgeworth's  comment  was  that, 
whereas  Swift  confessed  to  have  writ- 
ten that  "people  might  treat  him  like  a 
great  lord,"  Scott  wrote  that  "he  might 
be  able  to  treat  his  people  as  a  jrreat 
lord  ought  to  do."  We  may  paraphrase 
this  by  saying  that,  in  Scott's  view,  the 
active  duties  of  life  were  the  substan- 
tive and  the  literary  activity  the  mere 
adjective  supplying  the  graces,  or  as 
most  stimulating  the  affections,  which 
had  a  more  important  function  else- 
where.    Miss    Edgeworth's  interpreta- 
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tion  represents  the  better  aspect  of  the 
doctrine.  There  is,  of  course,  another 
application  which  is  a  good  deal  more 
doubtful.  Scott  accepted  with  com- 
plete frankness  the  view  that  his  own 
writings  were  to  be  entirely  subordi- 
nate. No  doubt,  as  they  expressed  his 
Toryism,  his  patriotism,  his  hearty  ap- 
preciation of  manly,  independent,  and 
domestic  and  social  affections,  they 
helped  to  propagate  his  ideal  of  life; 
but  they  were  also  distinctly  and  most 
avowedly  written  to  sell.  He  wanted 
to  live  his  romance  more  than  to  write 
it.  The  desire  may  remind  us  of  Mil- 
ton's doctrine  that  the  man  who  would 
write  an  heroic  poem  should  be  "him- 
self a  true  poem."  Only,  Milton  lived 
in  order  to  write  "Paradise  Lost," 
whereas  Scott  wrote  "Waverley"  in 
order  to  live  in  his  own  fashion,  and 
that  fashion  involved  anachronisms  not 
of  the  truly  heroic  kind.  The  result, 
too,  was  not  what  Lockhart  implies. 
This  romance  did  not  take  him  away 
from  the  world  of  bankers'  books  and 
balance-sheets.  On  the  contrary,  it 
gave  such  a  charm  to  the  position 
which  he  desired  that  he  accepted  them 
as  a  necessary,  though  no  doubt  a  very 
disagreeable,  part  of  the  process.  All 
the  bill-discounting  represented  painful 
thought  and  recurring  anxiety,  from 
which  we  may  well  believe  that  he  was 
glad  to  escape,  whether  to  writing  in 
his  study  or  superintending  Tom  Pur- 
die  and  his  laborers.  Probably,  too,  it 
prevented  him  from  making  such  an 
accurate  investigation  as  would  have 
roused  him  while  there  was  yet  time. 
But,  clearly,  the  disagreeableness  of 
the  task  did  not  prevent  him  from  go- 
ing into  even  the  minute  details 
and  regulating  all  the  ultimately 
ruinous  negotiations.  The  end,  un- 
fortunately, sanctified  the  means; 
and  he  forgot  his  prudence  in 
the  delight  of  being  able  for  a  time  to 
realize  his  fondest  dreams.  To  him 
self,  no  doubt,  it  seemed  that  when  he 
had  got  rid  of  the  publishing  house, 
the  legacy  which  it  left  of  unpaid  lia- 
bilities was  a  mere  remnant  of  bother- 
ation, which  would  be  gradually  wound 
up.    The  consummation  was  postponed 


from  month  to  month  as  new  tempta- 
tions arose  to  invest  his  money  at  \b- 
botsford,  and  the  mass  of  floating  lia* 
bilities  grew  rapidly,  though  quietly, 
without  prompting  any  sufficient  effort 
at  extrication.  When  he  had  once  fairly 
finished  his  new  mansion  and  rounded 
off  his  estates,  he  fancied  that  he  would 
be  able  to  shorten  sail  and  bring  all 
this  intricate  system  of  accommodation 
into  order.  The  catastrophe  at  the  end 
of  1825  destroyed  all  his  chances,  and 
led  to  that  heroic  effort  which  makes 
it  seem  almost  indecent  even  to  try  to 
investigate  the  facts.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  as  well  to  know  the  facts, 
even  about  a  man  whom  one  loves;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that,  though  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  one,  as  it  certainly  is  for 
me  to  unravel  the  details,  the  main  re- 
sults are  sunlciently  unmistakable. 
Leslie  Stephen. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
A  STRANGER  AT  THE  DOLPHIN. 

The  window  of  the  Dolphin's  best  par- 
lor was  open;  everything  within  the 
room  had  been  brought  to  such  a  degree 
of  cleanliness  and  polish  in  honor  of  the 
new  guest,  that  the  new  guest  himself 
was  a  little  wearied  by  it.  He,  indeed, 
was  a  master  in  the  art  of  finish,  but  he 
always  stayed  proportion  on  the  human 
side  of  perfection,  and  in  this  case 
would  have  been  glad  to  see  a  little  dim- 
ness somewhere.  He  pushed  back  the 
casement  to  its  fullest  width,  and  re- 
joiced to  see  a  little  spring  dust  float  in 
with  the  breeze. 

He  was  a  man  whose  youth  fitted  him 
with  the  same  precision  as  his  dress; 
neither  was  extravagant;  both  were 
happily  disposed.  His  black  silk  stock- 
ings and  breeches,  his  vest,  sprinkled 
with  an  embroidery  of  sober  blossoms, 
and  his  flowing  coat,  the  simple  lace  at 
wrists  and  breast,  all  were  designed  and 
worn  with  the  balance  of  happy  in- 
stinct. He  had  the  carriage  of  a  man 
who  respects  his  body,  partly  for  his 
own  sake  and  partly  for  the  world's. 
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xne  aspect  01  m«  suuuy,  ueseneu 
street  pleased  him.  His  glance  passed 
across  to  the  great  church,  great  even  in 
the  only  portion  that  remained,  the 
chancel.  The  other  walls  were  ruinous 
and  roofless,  spiked  with  flowering 
grasses  and  budding  wall-flowers.  The 
place  suited  his  purpose;  it  was  on  the 
verge  of  the  impossible  that  any  one 
should  find  that  he  was  there,  or,  if  they 
discovered  it,  that  they  would  trouble  to 
post  after  him.  Not  that  he  was  there 
upon  any  criminal  errand;  but  a  crim- 
inal errand  might  have  been  more  easily 
forgiven  than  the  actual  matter  In  hand. 

When  a  man  has  reached  a  certain 
definite  stage  in  the  pursuit  of  any  folly 
It  is  an  infinite  and  most  pleasing  satis- 
faction to  him  to  assure  himself  that  he 
is  a  fool.  The  inmate  of  the  Dolphin's 
parlor  did  not  spare  himself  the  epithet; 
but  since  it  pleased  him,  in  this  instance, 
to  play  the  part  to  the  end,  the  assur- 
ance only  made  him  smile.  He  had 
come  down  with  his  own  horses,  rest- 
ing them  by  the  way;  they  were  now  in 
•clean  stables,  and  he  had  given  them 
their  oats  with  his  own  hand.  His 
•coachman  was  asleep  muzzy  with 
Sussex  ale;  his  valet  was  unpacking  his 
baggage.  No  one  had  recognized  him, 
because  he  had  stumbled  across  no 
traces  of  familiar  folks.  The  name  he 
had  given  to  the  people  of  the  inn  was 
only  partly  his  own;  his  servants  were 
faithful.  So  far,  then,  he  felt  himself 
secure. 

An  unnecessary,  and  indeed  unusual, 
instinct  of  precaution  kept  him  in  his 
inn  until  dusk.  His  dinner  was  already 
ordered;  he  had  made  a  point  of  meas- 
uring the  resources  of  his  host  in  that 
matter  five  minutes  after  his  arrival, 
considering  it  due  to  himself  and  his 
traditions  to  dine  well.  Half  an  hour 
before  the  appointed  time  he  stepped 
out  into  the  street. 

Sunset  still  lingered,  and  he  made  his 
way  towards  a  point  which  seemed  to 
promise  a  clear  sight  of  the  sea-mead- 
ows which  he  knew  to  stretch  for  miles 
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tow.  j.o  xne  ngiu  ot  me  gate  ue  touiiu 
a  level  platform,  sheltered  from  the 
wind  and  furnished  with  a  stone  seat. 
The  place  was  deserted  and  he  took 
possession  of  the  lookout  with  a  pleas- 
ing sense  of  being  under  the  especial 
guidance  of  Providence.  Below,  as  he 
had  heard,  lay  interminable  pastures 
dotted  with  sheep.  At  that  season,  it 
being  the  time  of  lambs,  they  were  busy 
with  a  bleating  populace,  the  sound  of 
which  came  to  him  mingled  with  the 
call  of  waters  on  the  coast.  The  few 
scattered  farmsteads,  protected  from 
the  wind  by  guardian  trees,  sent  forth 
homely  trails  of  smoke  into  the  still  air. 
"I  wonder,"  said  the  watcher  to  himself, 
"which  of  them  it  is?"  To  the  east  his 
glance  was  arrested  by  the  black  mass 
of  Hillbury,  crowned  by  its  church. 

He  turned  away  satisfied,  being  no 
man  to  hurry  matters  beyond  their 
proper  pace.  Given  opportunity,  he 
took  it  to  his  bosom  as  a  friend;  if  op- 
portunity failed,  he  was  ready  to  force 
things  to  an  extremity;  but,  his  expe- 
rience had  taught  him  that  opportunity 
seldom  failed. 

Candles  were  lit  in  his  room  and  be- 
tween the  undrawn  curtains  he  had  a 
view  of  white  napery,  clean  silver,  and 
shining  glasses.  The  sight  brought  a 
smile  into  his  face,  for  he  had  fasted  for 
close  upon  seven  hours.  He  entered, 
closed  the  shutters,  drew  the  curtains, 
and,  thus  secure  from  observation,  sat 
down  to  dine. 

The  landlord  himself  served  the  first 
two  dishes,  and  then  retired  in  favor 
of  his  maid.  She  was  impressed  by  the 
stranger's  manner,  by  the  ring  that 
shone  upon  his  finger,  by  the  air  of  con- 
ferring a  favor  with  which  he  permitted 
himself  to  be  attended.  He,  on  his  part, 
felt  himself  in  pleasant  quarters.  He 
was  in  the  mood  to  admire  the  girl's 
comeliness  because,  in  comparison  with 
another  lady  in  his  mind,  she  only 
reached  the  comparative  of  beauty. 
The  girl  caught  his  eye  upon  her  and 
blushed. 
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She  curtseyed  and  went  The  Dolphin 
seldom  had  such  guests,  she  thought, 
and  so  handsome,  too. 

The  landlord  came,  his  face  shining, 
his  short  person  swelling  to  meet  a  com- 
pliment He  assumed  a  dignity  that 
almost  overcame  the  curvature  of  his 
saddle-bowed  legs. 

"Your  dinner  was  excellent." 

"Your  worship  is  too  good." 

"But  the  wine,  although  fair  enough, 
not  exactly  to  my  taste." 

The  landlord  smiled  at  the  wall. 
"Your  worship  has  a  fancy  for  good 
liquor?"  he  asked. 

"I  have  every  fancy  for  it,  and  I  have 
always  understood  that  here,  in 
Ghurchsea,  one  might  be  always  sure  of 
getting  it." 

"Now  where,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as 
to  ask,  did  you  hear  that,  sir?" 

"No  matter,"  said  the  other;  "the 
source  was  safe." 

"Now,"  said  the  landlord,  "we're 
getting  on.  We  poor  folk  have  to  be  so 
careful.    We  must  live,  sir." 

"And  to  live  you  find  it  cheaper  to 
pay  no  duty." 

"Oh,  sir,  we  pay  some  duty." 

"Well,  well,  bring  me  a  bottle  of  your 
best." 

"What  does  your  honor  say  to  an  old, 
old  Hermitage?' 

"Bring  it,"  said  the  stranger  promptly, 
"and  a  glass  for  yourself.  Nay,  say  two 
bottles,  and  be  careful  how  you  carry 
them."  He  waited  in  an  attitude  of 
easy  contemplation  for  the  sound  of  re- 
turning feet.  The  landlord's  conscience 
towards  his  cellar  was  of  more  impor- 
tance, at  the  moment,  than  his  con- 
science towards  his  king. 

A  bottle  was  uncorked  with  every  cir- 
cumstance of  reverence,  and  the  stran- 
ger's nostrils  dilated  to  greet  the 
delicate  perfume  that  was  diffused 
about  the  room.  He  raised  his  glass 
and  held  it  between  himself  and  the 
light;  he  passed  it  dexterously  beneath 
his  nose;  then  he  smiled  upon  the  host 
with  invitation  in  his  eyes.  "Sit  down," 
he  said,  "fill  for  yourself.  This  indeed 
is  wine.  I  ask  no  questions;  I  only  con- 
gratulate you  upon  your  taste."      He 


contentment,  curling  his  lips.  "Excel- 
lent," he  went  on,  "excellent;  would  I 
had  my  cellar  full  of  it.  One  does  not 
ask  the  price  of  such  a  wine;  one  drinks 
and  forgets  about  the  reckoning.  To  be 
able  to  forget  the  reckoning  is  a  doubt- 
ful gift  in  the  conduct  of  life;  but  here 
we  only  forget  for  the  night,  and  pay, 
or  try  to  pay  in  the  morning." 

The  landlord  blinked  at  his  guest  over 
the  rim  of  his  half  empty  glass.  A  life 
of  much  conviviality  had  somewhat 
dulled  the  sharpness  of  his  Intellect. 
Meanings  reached  him  slowly;  by  the 
time  he  grasped  them  the  application 
was  some  minutes  in  the  rear. 

"And  now,"  said  the  other,  "let  me 
hear    something    about    Ghurchsea,— 
what  you  do  here,  why  you  stay  here, 
whatever  happens  here." 
"Nothing,"  said  the  landlord. 
"You  do  nothing?" 

"Yes,  yes,  we  work  hard."  He 
wagged  his  head  as  though  to  prove  it, 
and  his  hand  caressed  an  empty  glass. 

"Fill  up,  friend,  and  let  me  give  you 
a  health.  First,  the  king."  They  rose 
and  drank  it,  refilled,  and  resumed  their 
seats.  The  stranger  pondered.  Then 
he  raised  his  glass  and  said:  "To  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  Ghurchsea." 
The  landlord  drank  obediently,  this 
time  the  stranger  only  standing.  "And 
who,"  said  the  landlord,  "may  you  con- 
sider her  to  be,  your  worship?" 

"Nay,  I  but  drink  to  an  abstract 
beauty,  out  of  universal  reverence  for 
the  sex,— for  the  beautiful  of  the  sex. 
To  whom,  in  all  Ghurchsea,  would  you 
allow  the  honor?" 

"I'm  too  old  and  too  hard-pressed  to 
mind  such  matters,  sir.  Once  I  had  an 
eye  for  wenches;  but  now,  they're  all 
alike  to  me." 

"You're  in  a  very  sorry  case,  my 
friend." 

"Maybe  so,  and  maybe  not.  Lord, 
how  the  world  goes  mad  after  a  woman! 
And  yet,  sir,  they  don't  improve  with 
age,  like  wine." 

"Uncork  the  second  bottle;  you  shall 
be  warmed  into  appreciation  yet.  You 
talk  but  poor  treason.  Do  men  improve, 
forsooth?   We  all  have  our  youth  once, 
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old,  we  grow  foolish.  To  be  young  is  to 
be  happy;  and  to  love  is  always  to  be 
young." 

He  stretched  forth  his  legs  beneath 
the  table  and  fell  into  a  moment's  muse. 
The  landlord  watched  him  like  a  sleepy 
houna  before  a  fire.  "Ah,  s)r,"  he  said, 
drawing  in  his  breath,  "we  have  some 
rare  beauties  here." 

"Ha,  ha,  so  you  are  not  blind?  And 
who  are  they?' 

"I  can  but  run  over  a  name  or  two, 
and  what  use  is  that?  A  name  is  no 
mirror,  sir;  you  can't  see  a  lady's  face 
in  it" 

"Let  us  have  the  names  before  we 
decide  that." 

"There's  Margaret  Vole,  the  squire's 
lass,  with  great  dark  eyes  that  set  men 
sparring,  so  I  hear." 

"The  name  offends  me.  Vole!  Why 
Vole?    And  who  next?" 

"There's  Betsy  Drayton,  with  a  pretty 
lump  of  money,  so  they  say,— but  the 
wilfulest  wench  that  ever  turned  lad's 
head.  She  loves  'em  all,  and  cannot 
choose  one  from  the  lot.  Lord,  they 
crowd  about  her  like  wasps  about  a 
honey-pot" 

"The  name  is  well  enough;  good  En- 
glish, too,  and  winsome.  In  time  she 
will  learn  to  play  a  better  part.  Are 
there  any  more?" 

"One  more  I  think  on,  Susan  Fuller. 
But  she's  too  proud,  because  she's  been 
to  London,  maybe,  and  her  father  has  a 
bit  o'  land." 

"That  name,"  said  the  stranger,  "is 
sweeter  than  the  rest."  And  to  his 
heart  he  said,  "Her  face  is  sweeter  than 
the  name,  her  dear  self  sweeter  than 
them  alL"  He  went  on  aloud:  "And 
where  does  this  last  lady  live?' 

"Down  on  the  marsh,"  said  the  land- 
lord; "a  white  house  betwixt  here  and 
Hillbury." 

"And  how,"  said  the  other,  filling  the 
glasses  once  more,  "would  you  find  the 
way  to  it?" 

"60  under  the  gate  nighest  the  church 
and  down  the  hill,  till  you  come  upon 
the  White  Road.  Then  turn  off  sharp 
to  the  right  and  follow  the  little  path- 
way by  a  dyke.    Then  turn  to  the  left 


path  after  that;  you  must  Just  feel  your 
way  and  Jump  over  the  ditches.  'Tis  a 
lonely  place,  but  fat  land;  you  ask 
whose  sheep  are  best;  Fuller's  will  be 
the  word." 

The  stranger  raised  his  eyes. to  the 
tall  clock  that  ticked  heavily  in  the 
corner;  the  gilt  hands  pointed  to  nine 
o'clock.  He  rose  and  shook  himself. 
"I'll  take  the  air  for  half  an  hour,"  he 
said;  "then  I  shall  sleep  like  a  baby. 
Let  all  your  servants  go  to  bed.  My 
man  will  prepare  my  room;  he  knows 
my  ways.  Good-night,  friend,  and  rest 
well."  The  landlord  swayed  before 
him  to  the  door  and  let  him  forth.  He 
already  loved  his  guest;  to  drink  his 
own  best  vintage  warmed  him  to  the 
souL 

The  stranger  stretched  himself  when 
the  door  had  closed  behind  him,  shook 
his  laces  straight  and  laughed.  He  was 
in  the  mood  to  appreciate;  he  had  dined 
well,  he  had  drunk  comfortably  and  of 
the  best,  and  he  was  in  love.  As  he 
turned  by  the  church,  and  set  out  upon 
the  road,  a  few  yards  of  which  he  al- 
ready knew,  he  took  the  building  into 
his  confidence.  It  seemed  to  throw  a 
salutation  to  him  in  its  shadow;  he 
nodded  at  its  grey  tower  with  no  sense 
of  irreverence. 

A  thin  wisp  of  moon  was  Just  disap- 
pearing; in  that  flat  land  of  great  ho- 
rizons it  seemed  to  linger,  passing  with 
reluctance  from  its  station  above  hu- 
man affairs.  The  stars  trembled  in 
their  places,  and  a  spring  wind  was 
abroad.  The  Dolphin's  guest  walked 
briskly  on,  passed  under  the  gate,  went 
down  the  hill  and  found  his  feet  upon 
the  White  Road.  Then  he  turned  to  the 
right,  struck  the  path  by  the  dyke,  and 
continued  his  Journey  without  any  fear 
of  going  astray.  His  instinct  served 
him  well,  for  after  half  an  hour's 
devious  progression  he  saw  a  light.  It 
seemed  no  more  than  thirty  yards  away, 
but  it  took  him  almost  as  many  minutes 
to  reach  it,  by  reason  of  the  dykes  he 
had  to  avoid  or  cross,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  any  definite  pathway. 

At  last  he  stood  by  a  low  stone  wall 
topped  with  a  few  straggling  heads  or 
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giliy-flower.  The  light  shone  from  a 
curtained  window  at  the  end.  There 
was  not  even  a  shadow  on  the  blind  to 
suggest  what  might  be  within;  but  It 
was  safe  to  conjecture  that  some  one 
was  there,  and  he  accordingly  bowed  to 
the  light  on  the  assumption  that  the 
some  one  was  a  lady.  Then  he  worked 
his  way  cautiously  round  to  the  front 
of  the  house.  There  was  no  light  here; 
not  even  an  upper  window  sent  forth 
the  signal  so  sweet  to  lovers.  He  rested 
his  hand  for  a  moment  on  the  gate,  but 
did  not  lift  the  latch.  "Not  now,"  he 
said  to  himself;  "her  family  (there  is 
always  a  family)  might  ask  too  many 
questions.  Dear  child!"  He  continued 
his  journey  to  the  other  side,  which  was 
black  and  silent  as  the  front.  Low 
tarm-buildings  stood  at  some  short  dis- 
tance from  the  place  behind,  and  from 
them  came,  now  and  again,  the  sound 
of  horses  moving  in  their  stalls,  the  stir 
of  cattle  in  their  straw,  or  the  low  bleat 
of  a  ewe.  It  was  all  very  peaceful  and 
sweet;  and  as  the  stranger  looked  up  at 
the  star-flecked  sky  and  back  again  at 
the  house  which  lay  near  him  he  felt, 
somehow,  not  that  he  was  out  of  place, 
but  that  he  was  engaged  upon  an  en- 
terprise for  which  his  previous  expe- 
rience had  given  him  no  precedent. 

He  stood  there  for  ten  minutes,  lost 
in  secret  contemplation  of  his  own 
chances  and  the  risk  of  failure.  So  far 
as  failure  went,  he  dismissed  the 
thought  as  quickly  as  it  came;  it  was 
success  that  was  likely  to  make  diffi- 
culties. But  since  he  had  spent  all  his 
life  in  happy  opposition  to  nearly  every 
member  of  his  family,  and  loved  them 
none  the  less  on  that  account,  he  made 
light  of  whatever  the  future  was  likely 
to  throw  across  his  way.  "I  wonder,"  he 
thought,  "whether  I  should  call  here 
now,  or  go  away  and  come  to-morrow. 
One  never  knows  In  these  country 
places.  Perhaps  her  father's  there. 
He's  a  very  amiable  fool,  and  amusing, 
but  now  I  don't  want  him  to  amuse  me." 

At  this  point  the  back  door  opened, 
and  a  girl  walked  quickly  across  the 
yard  to  the  stable.  He  drew  himself 
up  and  took  a  deep,  inspiriting  breath. 
"It's     Sue     herself,"     he     murmured. 


"How  good  the  gods  are,  and  what  a 
walk  she  has!" 

A  latch  clicked  and  the  girl  came 
slowly  back.  She  wore  a  light  gown  of 
some  soft  material  that  made  no  sound; 
a  band  of  white  about  the  low  neck 
seemed  to  throw  a  touch  of  light  up  into 
her  face.  JChe  stranger  leaned  forward 
over  the  wall.  "Sue,"  he  called  softly. 
She  paused,  her  head  poised  to  listen, 
the  breath  stayed  upon  her  lips.  "Sue," 
he  called  again.  She  turned  and  made 
a  step  or  two  towards  him;  then  paused 
again  and  listened;  at  the  third  calling 
of  her  name,  she  picked  up  her  skirts 
and  ran  to  meet  the  voice.  The  stran- 
ger stretched  out  his  hands  and  caught 
her  in  his  arms. 

"Little  one,  Sue,"  he  said;  "kiss  me," 
She  put  up  her  mouth  to  him  and  kissed 
him  with  her  whole  heart.  He  held  her 
face  between  his  hands  and  kissed  both 
her  eyes  and  then  her  lips  again,  before 
he  could  And  a  word.  "You  forgive  me 
for  coming?"  he  asked. 

"No;  I  can't  forgive  you.  It  was  very 
unwise  and  very  wrong,  Mr.  Thor- 
burn." 

"Philip,"  he  pleaded. 

"Mr.  Thorburn,"  she  repeated  turning 
her  face  aside. 

"Sue!"  he  said. 

"Mr.  Philip  Thorburn,"  she  said 
slowly,  "you  must  go  away." 

"When  may  I  come  back?" 

"You  may  come  to-morrow,— but  ask 
to  see  my  brother." 

"Ah,"  thought  Mr.  Thorburn,  "she  has 
a  brother!"  Then  he  said  aloud:  "Very 
well,  Sue,  I'll  come,  to  see  your  brother. 
What's  his  name?" 

"Mr.  John  Fuller." 

"Dear  child,  how  precise  you  are 
to-night.  But  I  forgot;  down  here 
you're  people  of  importance.  Where's 
your  father?" 

"In  London." 

"Mr.  William  Fuller  Is  in  London; 
good." 

"Why  good?"  she  asked. 

"Because  I  want  to  make  love  to 
you." 

•You  mustn't,"  she  said.  "My 
brother  would  be  angry." 

"I'm  very  sorry,"  he  said,  4lbut  if  he 
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up  there  in  town  that  I  was  only  play- 
ing.   I  really  love  you,  Sue." 

"Of  course  you  do,"  she  said;  "If  you 
hadn't  I  would  never  have  kissed  you." 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  suppose  you 
wouldn't.  But  I  came  down  here  to  tell 
you  how  much  I  loved  you,  and  to  ask 
you  to  be  my  wife."  She  moved  a  step 
away  from  him.  Before  she  came  back 
the  Dolphin's  guest  had  had  time  to 
forget  that  there  was  anything  else  in 
the  world  but  the  love  that  had  made 
him  come  to  Churchsea. 

"I  do  love  you,"  she  said,  "I  do  love 
you.  But  to  marry!"  She  had  her 
arms  about  his  neck  and  crooned  the 
words  softly.  "I'm  so  young.  Do  you 
know  how  old  I  am?" 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  don't;  but  you're  old 
enough  for  me." 

"Eighteen,"  she  said. 

"Child,"  he  said,  very  seriously, 
"promise  me  what  I  ask." 

"Will  it  do  to-morrow?"  she  asked. 

"I  can't  see  you;  and  when  I  promise 
I  would  rather  look  at  you." 

"Then  let  it  be  to-morrow,"  he  said. 
"And,  dearest,  try  to  understand  just 
what  it  means." 

"Oh,  I  understand,"  she  whispered. 

A  man's  voice  from  the  house  called 
"Sue." 

"That's  my  brother,"  she  said. 
"Good-night." 

"That's  Mr.  John  Fuller,  is  it?  One 
kiss,— good-night." 

The  voice  called  again  and  the  girl 
ran  quickly  into  the  house.  After  the 
closing  of  the  door  Thorburn  did  not 
linger.  He  picked  his  way  carefully 
back  to  the  White  Road,  thinking,  as 
he  went,  of  the  sweet  candor  of  Sue 
and  of  the  awful  hubbub  that  would 
rage  about  him  when  his  world  knew. 
And  there  was  something,  too,  for  Sue 
to  learn;  but  he  had  no  misgiving  about 
that,  since  he  himself  would  light  her  to 
the  knowledge. 

At  half  past  eight  o'clock  the  follow- 
ing morning  Mr.  Thorburn's  valet  went 
Into  his  master's  room.  Mr.  Thorburn 
was  asleep.  He  had  slept  so  soundly 
that  even  the  jingling  bustle  of  an  arri- 
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the  bed  in  which  he  lay  was  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  needs  of  any  human 
creature.  Our  ancestors,  truly,  loved  to 
rest  and  die  beneath  heroic  canopies. 

The  man  awoke  Mr.  Thorburn.  He 
sat  up  and  stretched  himself. 

"Draw  the  blind  and  open  the  win- 
dow," he  said.  "Ah,"  he  went  on  when 
this  was  done;  "what  a  morning,  Hyde, 
and  what  a  sun!" 

"Yes,  my  lord." 

"Sir,  sir!  I  am  not  my  lord  here. 
Must  I  tell  you  so  for  the  hundredth 
time?" 

"I  beg  your  worship's  pardon.  But 
I  cannot  forget  your  rank,  sir;  It  comes 
hard  to  me." 

"You  must  forget,  Hyde,  until  I  tell 
you  to  remember.  Bring  me  some 
chocolate."  The  man  hesitated. 
"Well,"  said  the  other,  "have  you  any- 
thing to  say?" 

Hyde  withdrew  a  little  and  paused 
again.  "Some  one  has  been  asking  for 
you,  my  1 ,  sir!" 

"Who?"  asked  Mr.  Thorburn,  with 
one  leg  out  of  bed. 

"Mr.  Luttrell,  sir." 

The  leg  went  back  again  and  Mr. 
Thorburn's  face  manifested  lively 
annoyance.  "Damn  Mr.  Luttrell!"  he 
cried;  "tell  him  I'm  dead!"  Hyde 
smiled  uneasily,  glanced  out  of  the  win- 
dow, rubbed  his  hands  together  and 
brought  his  gaze,  still  vacant,  back  to 
the  bed.  "Tell  him  I'm  dead,  do  you 
hear,  or  likely  to  die,  or  sick.  Say  any* 
thing  and  bid  him  good-day." 

"He'd  never  believe  it,"  Hyde  said. 
"He'd  laugh  at  me.  You  know  his  way, 
sir." 

"And  a  devilish  impertinent  way  It  is. 
What  right  has  the  fellow  to  follow  me? 
If  he  won't  go,  order  some  breakfast  for 
two  and  say  I'll  join  him  in  half  an 
hour.  Mr.  Luttrell  and  I,  Hyde,  will 
have  a  talk  together." 

When  Mr.  Thorburn  came  down  he 
found  Mr.  Luttrell  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
the  table,  playing  with  his  sword-hilt. 
A  grey  cat  watched  him  from  the  win- 
dow-seat. 

"This  visit  Is  unexpected,"  Mr.  Thor- 
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aiiutxier. 

"And  yon  would  doubtless  add,  un- 
warranted, my  lord." 

"That  depends  upon  the  reason  for 
it." 

'The  reason  is  to  beg  you  to  think 
twice  before  it  is  too  late." 

"My  dear  Luttrell,  I  have  thought 
fifty  times  and  the  way  is  clear  before 
me." 

"Have  you  considered  your  family?" 

"I  answer  with  another  question; 
has  my  family  ever  considered  me?" 

"If  I  may  say  so,  the  Earl  of  Temple- 
more  should  act  on  higher  grounds." 

"I  beg  you  to  remember  that  here  I 
am  not  the  Earl  of  Templemore.  I  am 
plain  Philip  Thorburn;  the  title  is  in 
abeyance." 

"I  rejoice  to  hear  it,  my  lord." 

"And  why,  my  dear  Luttrell,  do  you 
rejoice?" 

"Because  I  gather  from  it  that  your 
errand  is  less  serious  than  I  had 
imagined." 

"Explain  please.  Our  breakfast 
waits;  before  we  eat  let  us  understand 
each  other." 

Luttrell  slipped  from  the  table  and 
stood  with  folded  arms  against  the 
wall.  The  Earl  of  Templemore  re- 
garded him  with  amused  interest; 
"Come,"  he  said,  "speak  out,  cousin." 

"Your  lordship  is  good  enough  to  re- 
mind me  that  we  have  a  touch  of  the 
same  blood." 

"Tut,  man,  leave  my  lording  alone. 
Give  me  the  name  you  knew  me  by 
before  this  unsought  honor  put  a  mask 
on  all  my  friends.  Gall  me  Philip  and 
be  done  with  it." 

"You  may  remember,  then,  that  in 
those  far  off  days  we  sometimes 
changed  our  names  for  safety's  sake. 
It  was  then  that  ladies  wore  the 
masks." 

Templemore' 8  face  darkened;  but  as 
he  paced  the  room  it  cleared  again. 
"You  remind  me,"  he  said,  "of  what 
one  would  willingly  forget  We  must 
all  be  young  once,  Luttrell;  we  must  all 
play  the  fool  and  truant  once,  nay, 
a  score  of  times,  and  be  none  the  worse 
for  it.    I  do  not  propose  at  my  time  of 
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those.    I  take  my  name  of  Thorburn 
because  she  knows  me  by  no  other." 

"And  when  she  learns  the  other, 
Philip,  what  then?" 

"That  is  what  I  propose  to  discover, 
I  remember,  Luttrell,  that  she  is  a 
woman,  perhaps  hardly  more  than  a 
child.  If  she  loves  me  the  name  will 
make  no  difference.  We  people  have  a 
habit  of  holding  ourselves  too  dear. 
My  name  is  an  accident;  it  is  I,  I  who 
am  everything.  My  name  does  not 
make  love,  my  name  does  not  fight  my 
name  does  not  play  the  villain;  I  dq 
these  things.  As  for  my  family,  well* 
they  are  my  family  and  will  hold  by  me.. 
Besides,  I  propose  to  bring  new,  clean 
blood  into  a  somewhat  wasted  stock; 
they  will  be  my  debtors.  Go  back  to 
town,  but  at  a  slower  pace.  I  assure 
you  this  is  a  charming  country  and  will 
repay  any  time  you  like  to  spend  upon 
the  road.  Or  better  still,  stay  here  as 
my  guest  and  take  a  lesson  from  my 
wisdom." 

"I  will  be  your  guest  to  the  extent  of 
breakfast  Afterwards,  if  you  still 
hold  to  your  purpose  and  refuse  to  re* 
turn  with  me  I  must  go  alone." 

"I  shall  certainly  refuse." 

They  sat  in  silence  for  some  time,. 
Templemore  without  a  shadow  of  em- 
barrassment, the  other  watchfully, 
like  a  chicken  or  a  cat.  Luttrell  spoke 
first  "Since  you  are  determined  to  go. 
through  with  this  very  doubtful  affair, 
Philip,  how  is  it  that  the  lady  knows 
only  half  your  name?' 

"Because  I  met  her  under  unusual 
circumstances;  mainly  because  her 
father,  like  most  of  the  world,  is  some* 
thing  of  a  fool."  Luttrell  nodded  ac- 
quiescence. Templemore  smiled  and 
went  on:  "I  have  a  habit  as  you  know, 
of  wandering  into  strange  places  and 
stranger  company.  There  are  certain 
societies  which  presume  to  sympathise 
with  the  bloody-minded  villains  who 
are  murdering  Frenchmen,  and  women 
too,  In  the  name  of  France.  To  one  of 
tnese  societies  I  had  an  easy  entrance, 
of  course  under  the  name  of  Thorburn, 
And  there  one  evening  I  found  old  Ful- 
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ler  and  his  daughter,— he  nodding  with 
wine  and  treason,  she  alternately 
frightened  and  ashamed.  Why  the 
foolish  fellow  took  her  there  I  don't 
pretend  to  guess.  I  often  wenc  to  these 
meetings,  not  to  agree  with  the  senti- 
ments expressed  there,  but  to  express 
my  own  sentiments  to  the  one  Jewel  set 
in  that  showy  and  harmless  fustian." 

"Did  you  not  consider  it  your  duty," 
asked  Luttrell,  "to  your  order  and  the 
king  to  have  these  revolutionaries  sup- 


"Why  suppress  flies?  They  only  buzz. 
My  duty  lay  in  the  direction  of  my 
pleasure,  my  honest  pleasure.  That  is 
why  I  am  here.  Let  me  give  you  this 
wing  or  a  little  of  that  cold  pasty- 
leveret,  I  think.  No?  I  cannot  press 
you  to  remain  because,  as  you  see,  my 
occupation  gives  me  companionship 
enough.  My  respects  to  my  family; 
they  are  really  too  solicitous.  When  I 
return  to  town  you  shall  hear  of  me." 

Luttrell  being  thus  happily  dismissed, 
the  Earl  of  Templemore  spent  an  hour 
in  contemplative  idleness.  But  as  he 
was  pleasantly  engaged  in  dwelling 
upon  the  last  turn  of  fortune,  all 
Ghurchsea  was  being  made  free  of  the 
secret  of  his  name;  for  the  girl  who 
waited  on  him  had  not  thought  it  un- 
mannerly to  listen  at  the  door,  and  she 
fled  from  that  post  with  the  name  of 
the  Earl  of  Templemore  filling  her 
pretty  mouth  and  silly  head.  She 
blurted  it  out  to  every  soul  she  saw,  and 
by  noon  the  truth  had  reached  as  far  as 
Fuller's  farm,  being  carried  there  by 
Fuller's  head  shepherd,  who  had  called 
at  the  Dolphin  for  his  morning  ale. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  Templemore 
set  out  to  call  upon  Sue's  brother,  that 
Mr.  John  Fuller  whose  voice  he  had 
heard  the  night  before.  He  did  not  no- 
tice the  added  deference  of  the  landlord 
who  met  him  in  the  porch;  he  did  not 
observe  the  inquiring  heads  that  popped 
out  of  doorways  after  he  had  passed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  Ghurchsea  was  do- 
ing itself  honor  on  his  account,  for  it 
is  a  place  apt  to  glory  in  itself  and  in 
any  accidental  circumstance  that  may 
be  made  to  serve  as  a  spur  to  pride. 

The  great  pasture-lands  were  vivid 


with  spring;  the  White  Road  cut  them 
like  a  strip  of  ribbon  on  a  green  cloth; 
the  blue  line  of  the  sea  glittered  beyond 
the  high  natural  break- water  of  heavy 
pebbles.  Templemore  descended  Into 
the  plain  and  made  his  way  without  a 
single  mi8judgment  of  the  route  to  the 
gate  of  Fuller's  farm.  He  waited  there 
for  a  moment  hoping  to  see  Sue's  face, 
or  at  least  the  flutter  of  her  gown.  But 
he  saw  nothing  and  heard  only  the 
bleating  and  stir  of  innumerable  sheep. 
He  lifted  the  latch,  entered  and  knocked 
briskly  at  the  door. 

He  was  again  disappointed,  for  he 
had  expected  Sue  to  open  to  him.  A 
red-cheeked  country  maid,  in  a  blush 
of  excitement,  ushered  him,  with  many 
bobbing  curtseys,  into  a  parlor  on  the 
right  There  she  left  him  with  a  final 
bob. 

Templemore  looked  about  him  with 
reverence.  This  was  the  room  which 
so  often  held  Sue.  Indeed,  some  of 
her  work  was  stretched  upon  an  em- 
broidery frame,  and  near  it  was  a 
low  chair,— Sue's  chair.  He  sat  down 
in  it,  and  felt  himself  instantly  exalted* 
The  room  was  heavily  furnished  with 
old  mahogany,  almost  black.  Upon  a 
sideboard  shone  a  few  silver  cups  and 
tankards;  above  it  hung  two  crossed 
swords.  The  window-ledge  was  closely 
packed  with  flowers,  which  served  to 
give  sweetness  and  an  intangible  air  of 
purity  to  the  place.  The  grate  was  fire- 
less,  filled  with  dry  rushes,  which 
rustled  to  the  tune  of  the  wind  in  the 
chimney.  Templemore  had  hardly 
completed  his  survey  of  the  room  when 
the  door  opened  and  John  Fuller 
stood  before  him.  He  bowed  stiffly; 
the  earl  swept  him  a  profound  rever- 
ence. 

"You  do  us  too  much  honor,  my  lord," 
Fuller  said,  not  moving  from  where  he 
stood.  He  fumbled  awkwardly  with 
his  hands,  and  his  color  was  high  and 
defiant 

"How,— my  lord?"  said  Templemore, 
for  an  instant,  but  for  an  instant  only, 
pricked  in  his  composure. 

"Down  here  we  are  not  ashamed  of 
our  names." 

Templemore  smiled  and  offered  his 
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snuff-box.    "Nor    am    I    ashamed    of 
mine/1  he  said. 

The  other  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  a 
large  pinch,  hesitatingly.  He  was 
extremely  angry,  up  in  arms  to  defend 
his  sister,  and  yet  doubtful  as  to  the 
best  method  to  conduct  a  quick  assault 
to  victory.  <fYou  saw  my  sister  last 
night,"  he  said. 

"I  did,"  said  Templemore,  "and  the 
sight  of  her,  though  it  was  nearly  dark, 
gave  light  to  my  eyes.  You  should  be 
proud  of  your  sister,  Mr.  Fuller,  as,  in- 
deed, you  doubtless  are." 

"I  am  so  proud  of  her,"  said  the  other, 
'•that  I  will  not  allow  gentlemen  who 
change  their  names  to  wander  about 
my  premises  at  night  and  play  the  gal- 
lant to  her.  If  they  wish  to  come,  let 
It  be  by  day,  when  they  must  deal  with 
me  first." 

Templemore  bit  his  lip  and  half 
turned  away.  Then  he  faced  Fuller 
smilingly  again,  and  himself  took  snuff. 
"I  admire  your  heat,"  he  said.  "You 
are  a  very  able  champion,  and  I  make 
no  doubt  your  hand  is  as  ready  as  your 
word;  but  you  misunderstand  me  and  I 
am  anxious  to  put  myself  in  the  right 
with  you.  I  remember  that  you  are 
Miss  Fuller's  brother,  in  itself  no  mean 
distinction,  and  it  is  your  pleasure  and 
your  privilege  to  defend  her.  I  never 
came  upon  your  ground  last  night— my 
progress  was  blocked  by  a  very  sub- 
stantial wall.  My  meeting  with  your 
sister  was  an  accident" 

"She  told  me  so." 

"And  I  trust  that  you  believed  her. 
Take  my  advice  and  never  doubt  a 
lady's  word.  I  am  your  senior  by  about 
six  years,  I  Judge;  my  experience  may 
be  of  service  to  you.  Always  believe 
until  the  contrary  is  proved." 

"Your  lordship  is  too  fine  for  me.  I 
put  two  and  two  together,  and  act  on 
it.    Why  did  you  change  your  name?" 

The  manner  of  the  question  made 
Templemore's  blood  tingle;  but  he 
checked  the  answer  that  was  hot  upon 
his  lips  and  took  a  moment's  thought. 
"Your  question,"  he  said,  "hurts  me  be- 
cause It  impugns  my  honor.  I  hold  my 
honor  very  dear.  You  are  inclined  to 
doubt  it,  and  I  am  bound  to  admit  you 


have  an  appearance  of  Justice  on  your 
side;  but  I  beg  you  to  be  as  Just  to  me 
as  I  wish  to  be  to  you.  I  assure  you,  on 
this  honor  which  I  hope  to  keep  un- 
stained to  the  end  of  my  life,  that  the 
changing  of  my  name  was  nothing. 
Your  sister  knew  me  first  as  Philip 
Thorburn;  the  Earl  of  Templemore  she 
had  probably  never  heard  of.  And  may 
I  now  ask  how  you  came  to  know  my 
title?" 

"My  father's  shepherd  brought  the 
news  from  the  Dolphin  this  morning." 

"They  have  long  ears  at  the  Dolphin," 
said  Templemore. 

"At  the  Dolphin  they  know  every- 
thing," said  Fuller  simply. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  during 
which  Sue's  brother  rapped  his  heavy 
boots  together.  He  was  obviously  un- 
convinced. "The  fellow  is  almost  a 
gentleman,"  thought  Templemore. 
"There  is  blood  in  this  family;  he  means 
to  fight  me."  He  added  aloud:  "Now 
that  we  understand  each  other.  Mr. 
Fuller,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  ask 
your  sister  to  have  a  word  with  me?' 

"I  understand  nothing  of  the  whole 
matter,  but  that  I  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Why  your  lordship 
should  choose  to  pay  us  attentions 
which  we  neither  merit  nor  desire  I 
will  not  presume  to  question  too  closely. 
I  have  the  honor  to  wish  your  lordship 
a  very  good-morning."  And  with  that 
he  opened  the  door  and  stood  aside  to 
let  his  visitor  pass. 

"Am  I  to  count  you  as  an  enemy?" 
asked  Templemore,  quite  unruffled, 
flicking  a  speck  of  dust  from  his  sleeve. 

"In  this  matter  it  is  my  duty  to  be 
your  enemy." 

"You  mistake  your  duty.  But  since 
the  lady  must  be  consulted  first  I  can 
go  no  further  at  present  Perhaps 
your  father " 

"I  act  for  my  father,  who  is  absent" 

"He  has  a  candid  agent;  and  I  will 
not  be  less  candid,  Mr.  Fuller.  I  shall 
see  your  sister,  you  may  be  sure  of  that. 
To  tell  you  how  and  when  I  mean  to  see 
her  would  be  unwise.  You  proclaim 
yourself  my  enemy,  but  believe  me,  I 
am  not  yours.  I  am  sorry  that  my  title 
offends  you;  I  regret  that  you  doubt  my 
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honor;  some  day  you  will  think  well  of 
both.  For  the  present,  good-bye."  He 
bowed  himself  from  the  room  and  so 
out  into  the  clear  spring  air  again.  At 
twenty  paces  from  the  house  he  turned 
and  saw  young  Fuller  standing  at  the 
door.  He  raised  his  eyes  and  caught 
Sue's  face  glancing  between  the  cur- 
tains of  an  upper  window.  He  uncov- 
ered and  kissed  his  hand  to  her.  Then, 
wichout  waiting  to  see  the  effect  of 
this  upon  her  brother,  he  walked  rap- 
idly across  the  level  green  to  the  White 
Road. 

Having  reached  his  inn  he  called  for 
the  landlord,  who  entered  the  room 
with  shame  and  awe  in  his  mottled 
face.  Templemore  stood  facing  him. 
As  the  man  turned  to  close  the  door  he 
stopped  him.  "Leave  it  open,"  he  said; 
"then  we  shall  know  that  no  one  is  lis- 
tening at  the  other  side.  When  a  gen- 
tleman gives  his  name  it  is  the  business 
of  a  host  to  respect  it,  even  though  he 
guesses  it  to  be  assumed." 

"It  was  the  maid,  my  lord,"  stam- 
mered the  other. 

"Of  course— it  always  is  the  maid. 
Choose  your  women  with  more  discre- 
tion, or  if  that  is  impossible,  keep  a 
tighter  hand  upon  them.  It  would  be 
best  to  choose  them  dumb." 

"If  your  grace  will  overlook  it  this 
once." 

"I  can  do  nothing  else,  since  there  is 
no  other  decent  inn  In  Churchsea,— and 
after  all,  your  wine  is  excellent.  Let 
me  have  two  more  bottles  to-night,  and 
see  that  I  am  not  disturbed  till  then. 
You  may  go  now,— wait,  in  half  an  hour 
send  me  a  lad  who  can  carry  a  message 
quickly." 

When  the  landlord  had  gone,  Tem- 
plemore sat  down  to  pen  and  ink.  He 
had  an  idea,  and  time  was  short. 
When  the  lad  came  the  note  was  sealed 
and  addressed.  "Take  this  to  Mr.  John 
Fuller,  at  Fuller's  Farm,"  he  said,  "and 
deliver  it  to  him  yourself.  Bring  me  an 
answer."    He  had  written:— 

Sir,— If  you  will  meet  me  to-night  on 
the  east  Bide  of  the  castle  on  the  marsh  (I 
don't  know  what  name  it  haB)  at  nine 
o'clock  I  will  explain  everything  clearly 
to  you.    Ab  you  do  not  wish  me  to  see  your 


sister  (poor  child!  you  are  too  hard  upon 
her)  this  will  satisfy  you  that  I  am  honor- 
ably anxious  to  be  just  to  you.  Let  me 
have  a  word  from  you  by  my  messenger. 
I  shall  come  unarmed.— Templemore. 

Within  an  hour  the  boy  returned 
panting,  with  the  answer,  written  on  a 
corner  torn  from  the  earl's  note;  it 
consisted  of  the  one  word,  Yes. 

To  say  that  Templemore  was  hope- 
ful would  be  to  say  too  little;  he  was 
confident.  He  never  reckoned  with 
the  possibility  of  failure;  he  meant  to 
have  Sue  at  any  hazard.  If  all  Church- 
sea  had  stood  arrayed  against  him, 
with  Mayor  and  Jurats  at  their  head, 
he  would  have  snapped  his  fingers  at 
them  all,  called  to  his  postillions  to  ride 
on,  and  have  driven  down  the  entire 
corporation  with  the  utmost  composure. 
This  he  would  have  done  if  Sue  were 
beside  him;  otherwise,  he  would  have 
treated  the  dignitaries  of  the  ancient 
town  with  amused  respect. 

He  dined  carefully,  as  he  had  done 
the  night  before,  and  called  in  the  land- 
lord to  crack  the  second  bottle  with 
him  as  though  the  creature  had  not 
sinned  against  him.  He  was  in  the 
best  of  spirits,  for  he  had  Sue  always 
before  his  eyes;  her  face  danced  in  the 
reflections  from  his  glass,  her  lips 
pouted  in  the  early  blossoms  that  stood 
upon  the  table,  her  hands  beckoned  to 
him  from  every  corner  of  the  room  at 
once.  He  saw  himself  triumphantly 
carrying  her  away  to  town;  he  imagined 
the  hush  that  would  fall  upon  any 
drawing-room  to  which  she  gave  her 
fresh  beauty  and  young  grace;  he 
smiled  at  the  fancy  of  her  introduction 
to  his  family.  But  most  of  all  he  liked 
to  see  her  in  her  own  surroundings,  a 
child  of  the  marshes  and  of  the  wind,  of 
the  sun  and  of  the  dew. 

Before  he  set  out  he  handed  his  sword 
to  the  landlord  to  keep  till  his  return. 
In  an  access  of  vinous  sentiment  that 
gentleman  kissed  the  hilt.  Temple- 
more crossed  the  threshold  of  the  Dol- 
phin unarmed. 

The  night  was  fine,  but  the  sky  was 
streaked  with  trails  of  cloud,  through 
which  the  stars  shone  fitfully  like  wink- 
ing tapers.    A  chill  wind  was  abroad. 
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there  rose  a  murmur  of  bending  rushes 
ard  tremulous  grass.  Templemore 
made  his  way  briskly  downwards  and 
turned  his  steps  towards  the  castle 
which  he  had  appointed  as  the  place  of 
meeting. 

This  castle,  which  rose,  a  huge  ex- 
crescence on  the  plain,  between  Church- 
sea  and  Hillbury,  was  ruinous  and  deso- 
late! a  place  built  for  defence  which  had 
never  been  assaulted,  a  stronghold  im- 
potent in  Its  strength.  It  was  haunted 
by  birds  and  winds;  at  a  time  when  the 
plains  lay  breathless  under  a  July  sun 
some  stir  of  air  always  seemed  to  search 
out  the  circling  masonry.  At  night  it 
raised  its  protest  to  the  stars,  a  protest 
of  inutility,  of  an  effort  to  combat  an 
aitack  that  never  came;  but  since  it 
had  been  raised  for  the  defence  of  Eng- 
land, Templemore  felt  a  friendly 
warmth  towards  the  shadow  which  its 
great  walls  cast,  and  he  approached  it 
with  a  sense  of  comradeship. 

He  was  at  the  place  of  meeting  first, 
and  had  made  the  entire  circuit  of  the 
w~lls  twice  before  he  was  aware  of  a 
figure  that  moved  quickly  towards  him. 
He  stepped  out  into  the  moonlight  and 
saluted  it.  Fuller  returned  his  greeting 
stolidly  and  stood  waiting. 

"Let  us  walk  in  this  direction,"  said 
Templemore;  "the  wind  strikes  cold, 
and  if  is  as  well  to  keep  the  blood  mov- 
ing." 

"If  we  go  this  way  we  shall  reach  the 
farm  in  half  an  hour." 

"Precisely  what  I  should  wish.  I  in- 
tended to  go  there  after  my  interview 
with  you;  we  will  go  together.'' 

"I  say,"  said  Fuller,  "that  we  had 
better  settle  our  business  first,  and  until 
then  turn  our  backs  upon  the  farm  and 
walk  towards  Hillbury." 

"You  are  prejudiced;  but  as  you  will. 
Towards  Hillbury,  then,  Mr.  Fuller,  and 
let  the  step  be  brisk."  They  turned  and 
paced  together,  while  Templemore  con- 
tinued: "Now,  my  dear  Mr.  Fuller,  let 
me  be  plain  with  you.  I  came  down 
here  to  see  your  sister,  and  I  saw  her 
last  night.  That  was  an  accident,  but 
a  most  happy  accident.    I  flatter  my- 


cunu  xias  not  learneu  me  ihck  m.  niuiug 
her  heart.  I  love  her,  Mr.  Fuller,  very 
dearly,  and  I  have  told  her  so.  She 
asked  me  to  see  you.  This  afternoon 
you  were  not  disposed  (shall  I  say?)  to 
be  reasonable.  You  were,  perhaps, 
naturally  annoyed  to  hear  about  that 
trifling  matter  of  my  name.  I  assure 
you  that  to-day  I  was  going  to  tell  your 
sister  all  about  it,  and  to  beg  for  a  for- 
giveness which  I  cannot  doubt  she 
would  have  given.  All  that  remains  to 
be  done  is  for  you  to  take  me  back  with 
you  now,  for  she  will  surely  await  your 
return  in  great  anxiety,  and  allow  me 
to  make  my  explanations  for  myself." 

"In  answer  to  that  I  have  a  message 
from  my  sister  to  you.  I  was  to  tell  you 
that  she  knew  Mr.  Thorburn,  but  did 
not  know,  and  did  not  wish  to  see,  the 
Earl  of  Templemore;  and  she  left  the 
rest  in  my  hands." 

Templemore  stopped  in  his  walk, 
stooped  and  picked  up  something  from 
the  ground.  "What  is  this?'  he  said. 
"Ah,  a  piece  of  rope." 

"Left  here  by  my  shepherds.  The 
men  are  careless;  I  will  rate  them  over 
it." 

Templemore  walked  on,  trailing  the 
rope  from  his  right  hand.  "So  she  gave 
you  this  message  for  me?  What  did 
you  say  to  her  before  you  dragged  such 
words  from  her?" 

"I  said  what  it  was  my  duty  to  say, 
to  warn  her." 

"You  seem  very  fond  of  that  word 
duty,  Mr.  Fuller.  Did  you  think  it  your 
auty  to  lie  to  her,  to  impeach  my  honor 
before  her,  to  suggest  what  she  herself 
would  never  have  sullied  her  sweet 
mind  by  thinking  of?' 

"I  represented  your  position  to  her 
and  the  impossibility  of  any  good 
springing  from  your  presence  here." 

'I  see,  the  old  story.  You  wound 
where  you  should  protect,  and  make  a 
virtue  of  imputing  wicked  motives.  Sir, 
you  have  played  the  fool  instead  of  the 
brother;  you  have  made  the  child  un- 
happy where  it  was  your  privilege  to 
make  her  glad.  I  am  ashamed  of  you. 
Because  a  man  is  labelled  with  a  title, 
is  he  therefore  a  devil  and  a  cheat? 
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Before  you  presume  to  advise,  learn  to 
be  generous.  You  have  done  more 
harm  to-day  than  you  can  do  good  In 
tae  rest  of  your  life.  Talk  to  me  of 
•duty— pish!" 

The  Earl  of  Templemore  was  ex- 
tremely angry.  A  vision  of  Sue's  tear- 
ful eyes  made  the  blood  prick  into  his 
face.  John  Fuller,  too,  was  angry; 
partly  because  he  clung  to  the  dwin- 
dling conviction  that  he  was  right,  partly 
because  he  feared  he  might  be  wrong, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  tone  which 
Templemore  had  unconsciously  as- 
sumed. They  both  stopped  short  and 
faced  each  other.  The  castle,  now  half 
a  mile  away,  stood  heavily  against  the 
sky-line;  close  beside  them  a  strongly 
built  shepherd's  hut  rose  from  the 
moonlit  pasture. 

"Your  lordship  may  'pish'!"  said  Ful- 
ler, "as  much  as  you  like.  I  stand  for 
my  family,  and  as  good  blood  as  your 
own." 

"As  for  the  blood,"  said  the  other,  "I 
grant  you  it's  good  enough.  I  am  go- 
ing to  the  farm  at  once  to  see  her." 

"You^shall  not  go,"  cried  Fuller. 

"Prevent  me,  then,"  said  Temple- 
more, grown  quite  cool  again  and  turn- 
ing his  face  towards  Churchsea.  Ful- 
ler laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  his  shoulder 
and  drew  him  back. 

"So,  so,"  said  Templemore  softly,  "we 
will  try  a  fall.  As  you  see,  I  am  un- 
armed. I  am  going  to  the  farm;  you 
are  anxious  to  prevent  me.  Very  good; 
when  you  are  ready,  we  will  begin." 
He  then  threw  the  rope  on  the  grass, 
measured  the  distance  between  it  and 
the  hut  with  a  careful  eye,  threw  his 
body  forward  and  closed  with  his  an- 
tagonist. 

Fuller  had  the  advantage  In  strength, 
Templemore  in  the  art  and  resources  of 
the  game.  They  swayed  about  beneath 
the  stars  like  fantastic  shadows;  the 
constellations  whirled  before  their  eyes. 
The  pressure  of  Fuller's  iron  arm 
made  Templemore's  breath  leave  him  in 
heavy  Jerks.  The  steam  of  their  breath- 
ing veiled  them  In  a  moving  mist.  Tem- 
plemore, at  great  risk,  feigned  a  fall, 
which  brought  him  within  reach  of  the 
Tope.    Then  he  stooped  suddenly,  put 


all  his  strength  into  one  throw,  lifted 
Fuller  six  inches  from  the  ground  and 
sent  him  heavily  upon  his  back.  For  a 
moment  he  lay  half  dazed.  Temple- 
more seized  the  rope,  pinioned  him  dex- 
terously and  securely,  dragged  him  into 
the  hut,  and,  as  he  began  to  stir  again, 
slipped  out  and  jammed  to  the  door. 

"I  am  going  to  see  your  sister  now, 
Mr.  John  Fuller,"  he  said.  "I  shall  be 
back  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  I  could 
have  done  it  in  an  hour  if  you  hadn't 
winded  me.  Don't  exert  yourself  to 
make  a  noise.  When  I  come  back  I 
shall  come  as  your  friend." 

He  did  not  wait  for  any  answer  from 
his  prisoner,  but  turned  towards 
Ohurchsea  and  set  out  for  the  farm  at 
the  top  of  his  speed  and  in  the  most 
exalted  spirits.  In  any  other  circum- 
stances he  would  have  been  stopped  a 
score  of  times  by  unexpected  dykes 
and  waterways;  but  he  was  a  lover, 
with  victory  behind  and  the  prospect 
of  victory  before.  He  went  straight  on. 
and  it  happened  that  that  was  the  only 
way.  The  levels  stretched  about  him 
to  right  and  left;  on  one  side  the  sea 
called,  on  the  other  the  wind  went  lin- 
gerlngly,  as  loth  to  travel  landwards. 
The  voices  of  the  night,  the  eyes  of 
stars,  the  infinite  haunting  sense  of  soli- 
tude moved  him  not  at  all.  His  goal 
was  in  the  eyes  of  one  girl,  his  rest  in 
her  caresses,  the  end  of  his  life  to  win 
her  from  the  world  of  other  men.  His 
temperament,  happily,  served  him  at 
every  point.  He  recognized  this  as  he 
sped  onward,  and  thanked  the  fates 
that  they  had  made  him  light  of  limb  as 
well  as  light  of  heart. 

He  reached  the  farm,  vaulted  the  low 
wall,  and  crossed  a  flower-bed  to  the 
door.  His  quick  summons  was  answered 
instantly,  and  the  light  footstep  told 
him  who  it  was  that  came.  The  lifting 
latch  brought  his  heart  into  his  throat; 
the  open  door  gave  Sue  Into  his  arms. 

"Where's  John?"  she  gasped,  when 
her  lips  were  free,  trying  to  be  firm  and 
indifferent,  but  falling  as  women  so 
sweetly  fail. 

"Mr.  John  Fuller,"  said  Templemore. 
"is  awaiting  my  return  on  the  marsh, 
u'or  the  present  he  Is  safe,  and,  I  trust, 
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comfortable.  I  know  this  room;  come 
in  here;  everything,  I  see,  is  ready  for 
me,  a  little  fire,  a  good  light,  and  your 
He  closed  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
his  morning  interview  had  been  con- 
ducted, and  stood  before  her,  feeding 
his  eyes  upon  her  face.  "Your  brother," 
he  went  on  laughingly,  "gave  me  your 
very  unkind  message.  I  have  come  to 
hear  it  from  yourself." 

"It  was  quite  true,"  Sue  said.  "I 
don't  know  you.    I  knew,  and  liked—" 

"Liked?"  echoed  Templemore. 

"Loved,  then,"  said  Sue,  "Philip  Thor- 
burn;  but  you  are  some  one  else.  I 
don't  know  you;  you  must  go  away,— 
go  away,"  she  repeated,  sobbingly, 
"and  never  come  to  Ghurchsea  again." 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  "I  shall  go  away 
and  never  see  you  any  more.  Of  course 
I  have  come  to  say  good-bye." 

She  looked  at  him  with  wide  and 
startled  eyes.  Her  breast  shook,  her 
hands  were  pressed  together  before  her 
grey  gown.  "Yes,"  she  said;  "good- 
bye." 

Templemore  laughed  aloud  and  took 
her  face  between  his  hands.  "Look  at 
me,"  he  said,  "and  tell  me  that  you  do 
not  love  me.  You  told  me  to  come  to 
you  to-day,  and  when  you  could  see  me 
your  answer  would  be  ready.  I  am 
here,  not  to  say  good-bye,  little  one,  but 
to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife.  Your  brother, 
Mr.  John  Fuller  (I  speak  with  all  re- 
spect), presumed  to  doubt  my  honor. 
For  that  crime  he  is  a  prisoner;  if  you 
wish  him  to  be  released,  give  me  your 
promise." 

•  You  have  hurt  John,"  she  cried,  "and 
he  was  only  doing  what  he  thought  was 
right!" 

"John  is  quite  safe.  As  a  brother-in- 
law  he  may  be  well  enough;  as  your 
brother  only  he  lacks  discretion.  Sue, 
my  dear,  dear  girl,  I  oflter  you  all  I 
have;  be  my  wife." 

"But  you  are  a  lord !"  she  said.  "How 
could  I  marry  a  lord?* 

"Pardon  me,"  he  said,  "but  as  to  mar- 
riage, lords  marry  precisely  as  other 
men." 

"But  I  could  never,  never  do  It!" 

"I  will  not  ask  you  to  live  in  London 
more  than  a  few  weeks  in  the  year.  We 


will  live  here  if  you  wish  it.  It  will  be 
cheaper,  and  though  my  name  is  rich, 
my  estates  are  very  lean.  I  dare  say, 
Sue,  that  your  father  has  more  than  I." 

"Oh,  dear,"  said  Sue,  "I  thought  lords 
were  always  very  rich  and  proud." 

"There  is  a  tradition  to  that  effect. 
They  are  sometimes  proud  of  their 
wives;  I  wish  to  be  proud  of  mine." 

bue  pondered,  but  as  Templemore's 
arm  was  about  her,  we  may  assume 
that  her  knitted  brows  did  not  cover 
any  very  earnest  thought.  "If  John," 
she  said,  "consents,  perhaps  I  will 
marry  you,  Philip.    Where  is  John?" 

"At  present,  unless  he  has  escaped, 
which  I  think  unlikely,  he  is  tied  up  in 
a  shepherd's  hut  two  miles  away." 

"Did  you  tie  him  up?"  she  asked  re- 
proachfully. 

"It  was  my  only  chance.  Sue.  Shall 
I  bring  him  to  you,  and  tell  him  on  the 
way  that  you  have  promised  to  be  my 
wife?" 

"If  you  bring  him  quite  safe  and 
sound  you  may  tell  him  what  you  like. 
Oh,  go  to  him  at  once." 

"But  your  father?*  said  Templemore, 
pausing  as  he  turned  to  go. 

"My  father,"  said  Sue,  "will  agree  to 
whatever  John  says." 

"Mr.  John  Fuller,"  said  Templemore, 
returning  for  a  kiss,  "is  a  man  of  char- 
acter; his  temper  will  have  had  time  to 
cool.  I  shall  see  you  once  more  to- 
night. You  must  see  your  brother  safe 
before  you  go  to  bed." 

Templemore  took  his  way  across  the 
plain  again.  It  seemed  that  the  keen 
air,  the  Jewelled  sky,  the  grass  beneath 
bis  feet,  existed  only  for  him  and  Sue. 
His  dominion  became  unlimited;  his 
estate  of  love  was  fenceless,  without 
bounds,  wider  than  the  world.  As  he 
neared  the  hut  he  broke  Into  a  song, 
which  rang  out  over  that  level  land  as 
clear  as  bells— 

My  love,  oh,  she  is  bonny  as  the  blossom 

on  the  thorn, 

Sing,  heigh  and  ho,  for  her  eyes; 

And  all  the  wildwood  budded  in  the  hour 

that  she  was  born, 

Sing,  heigh  and  ho,  for  her  eyes. 

No  sound  came  from  the  hut. 
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My  love,  oh,  she  is  tender,  and  my  love,  oh, 

she  is  kind, 

Sing,  heigh  and  ho,  for  her  heart; 

And  when  she  bids  me  follow  I  leave  all 

the  world  behind, 

Sing,  heigh  and  ho,  )or  her  heart. 

He  hammered  upon  the  door.  "Are 
you  within,  Mr.  Fuller?"  he  cried. 

There  was  still  no  answer,  so  Tem- 
plemore  threw  himself  against  the  door, 
which  he  had  jammed  so  firmly  that  it 
only  yielded  with  a  splitting  of  timber. 
A  dim  figure  was  heaving  itself  up  with 
difficulty  in  a  corner.  "Is  it  possible," 
said  Templemore,  "that  you  have  been 
asleep?" 

4<There  was  nothing  else  to  do,"  said 
Fuller;  "you  won  fairly,  and  I  was 
tired." 

Templemore  cut  his  bonds  and  re- 
leased him.  "If  you  wish  to  try  an- 
bther  fall,"  he  said,  "I'm  at  your  service. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  quarrel  about 
now;  even  you  will  believe  in  my 
honor.  Sue  has  promised  to  be  my  wife 
on  the  condition  that  I  return  you 
safely  to  her  keeping.  The  only  thing 
you  can  urge  against  me  is  my  unfortu- 
nate title;  I  assure  you  that  I  will  try 
to  live  it  down." 

"If  this  is  so,"  said  Fuller,  shaking 
himself,  "I  have  nothing  to  say.  I've 
done  my  duty." 

"Admirably,"  said  Templemore;  "let 
us  hasten  back." 

They  set  out  together  and  Temple- 
more took  Fuller,  in  a  friendly  manner, 
by  the  arm.  "Did  you,"  he  asked, 
"really  think  I  was  a  villain?' 

"Yes,— until  I  saw  you.  Then  I  was 
not  sure." 

"You  are  convinced  now  that  you 
were  wrong?" 

"Yes;  but  I  wish  my  sister  had  made 
a  lower  choice." 

"Be  comforted  for  that  by  thinking 
that  I  could  not  have  made  a  higher 
one.    I  respect  you,  Mr.  Fuller." 

Sue  was  waiting  for  them.  To  be 
truthful,  she  had  had  small  fear  for  her 
brother's  safety,  but  she  met  him  as 
one  restored  from  deadly  peril.  Tem- 
plemore stood  aside  till  the  comedy  was 
over.    Then  he  said:— 

"I  beg  you  to  dine  with  me  to-morrow 


at  the  Dolphin,  Mr.  Fuller.  The  land- 
lord is  a  fool,  but  he  has  excellent  cel- 
lars. We  will  arrange  matters  over  a 
bottle." 

Sue  saw  him  to  the  door,  and  stood 
with  him  in  the  midst  of  spring  odors 
and  the  midnight  hush.  She  put  her 
arms  about  his  neck  and  laid  her  cheek 
softly  against  his.  "I  am  so  happy," 
she  said,  "so  happy.  But  how  can  I 
love  you  enough?  I  feel  so  little;  I 
wish  you  were  not  a  lord." 

"My  dearest  child,"  he  answered, 
"thank  God  you  know  so  little  of  the 
world,  and  we  will  be  careful  that  the 
world  does  not  know  much  of  you.  'Tis 
I  who  have  to  learn;  I  shall  sit  at  the 
feet,  always,  of  the  Countess  of  Temple- 
more." 

They  stood  silently,  Sue  lost  in  won- 
der at  the  happiness  that  thrilled  her 
from  the  mere  contact  of  hand  and 
hand,  and  growing  at  every  beat  of  her 
pulse  more  conscious  of  the  amazing 
beauty  of  the  world.  Presently  she 
realized  that  Templemore  was  shaking 
with  secret  laughter.  "Oh,"  said  she 
wistfully,  "why  do  you  laugh?" 

"I  was  thinking,"  said  Templemore, 
stroking  her  hair,  "I  was  thinking  of 
your  brother's  wonderful  use  of  op- 
portunity. To  sleep  under  such  condi- 
tions!" 

"He  is  very  good,"  said  Sue. 

"He  is  admirable,"  laughed  Temple- 
more. Then  the  mirth  faded  from  his 
face  and  heart,  and  he  stooped  down  to 
Sue  with  every  instinct  of  his  blood  and 
race  turned  to  a  throbbing  tenderness 
for  her.  "Good-night,  little  one,"  he 
said;  "God  keep  you!" 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
RECOLLECTIONS  OP  AN  IRISH  HOME. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  I  lived  in 
Ireland,  and  I  am  told  that  "old  times 
are  changed,  old  manners  gone,"  in  the 
green  island,  where  I  spent  a  happy 
youth  among  relations  and  friends, 
most  of  whom  have  passed  to  the  un- 
seen world.  Many  of  the  experiences 
and     impressions     of    Irish     country- 
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house  life  more  than  thirty  years  ago 
come  back  to  me  very  vividly.  The  ex- 
periences were  not  sensational,  the  im- 
pressions may  not  have  been  always 
correct;  but,  to  me  at  least,  there  is 
pleasure  in  recalling  the  dim  shadows 
of  the  past,  and  thinking  of  the  old 
home  and  its  immediate  surroundings 
as  I  once  knew  them. 

Even  in  my  youth  Ireland  was  the 
happy  hunting-ground  of  unscrupulous 
agitators.  There  was  even  then  in 
many  places  much  bitter  feeling 
between  landlords  and  their  people; 
conspiracy  and  sedition  existed  on  a 
formidable  scale,  and  there  were  many 
reasonably  justifiable  railings  against 
the  government  But  the  confidence 
and  friendship  between  different  social 
classes  had  not  then  been  systematic- 
ally destroyed,  and  were  often  shown  in 
kindly  deeds  and  expressed  in  kindly 
words.  Now  I  fear  that  much  that  was 
good  in  the  past  has  ceased  to  be,  much 
that  was  evil  remains  and  has  flour- 
ished. 

Our  home  was  a  long,  low,  rambling 
house  on  a  little  knoll  rising  from  the 
bank  of  a  river.  It  had  its  home  farm 
attached  to  it,  and  the  farmyard  and 
haggard  were  within  two  hundred 
yards,  concealed  from  view  by  a  clump 
of  noble  trees.  There  was  the  most 
prolific  garden  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
indeed  it  needed  to  be  so  to  supply  the 
wants  of  a  large  family.  The  farm- 
yard was  full  of  animal  life.  My  fa- 
ther was  justifiably  proud  of  his  short- 
horn herd,  and  there  was  every  variety 
of  poultry,  my  particular  care.  We  had 
all  the  simple  pleasures  of  the  country. 
Cycling  of  course  was  not,  and  lawn- 
tennis  even  was  in  its  early  Infancy; 
but  we  rather  fancied  ourselves  at  cro- 
quet and  archery;  my  brothers  hunted, 
shot,  and  played  cricket,  and  the  river 
was  a  constant  friend.  This  river  used 
in  the  early  decades  of  the  ce»itury  to 
be  rather  a  riotous  stream,  broken  with 
sharps  and  rapids;  but  in  the  days  of 
the  great  famine,  when,  with  the  laud- 
able object  of  making  work  for  the 
people,  many  unadvisable  and  useless 
things  were  done,  it  was  ruthlessly 
taken  in  hand  by  the  Board  of  Works, 


confined  into  a  canal-like  channel,  and 
shorn  of  its  wild  beauty.  But  what  it 
lost  in  one  way  it  gained  in  another, 
for  it  became  more  available  for  boat- 
ing; it  was  the  scene  of  much  amuse- 
ment, where  we  all  learned  to  handle 
canoes  of  every  description,  from  an 
African  dug-out  (brought  home  by  a 
sailor  brother)  to  an  English  outrigger, 
and  it  was  our  favorite  highway  to  the 
village,  a  mile  distant.  Large  quan- 
tities of  salmon  used  to  run  up  with 
the  tide,  whose  influence  was  felt  at 
the  end  of  our  nearest  paddock,  and 
my  father,  brothers,  and  the  old  fish- 
erman used  to  draw  the  nets  twice  a 
day  during  season.  A  noble  sight  it 
was  to  see  twenty  or  thirty  lordly  fish 
in  all  their  silvery  beauty  laid  out  on 
the  turf  beneath  the  drawing-room 
windows.  But  though  we  had  the  fish- 
ing rights  within  the  boundaries  of  th* 
little  property,  we  were  never  allowed 
to  have  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
them.  Such  rights  have  always  been 
contested  by  the  Irish  lower  classes, 
and  can  never  be  guarded  except  by 
such  a  force  as  we  were  not  prepared 
to  employ.  Many  poachers  infested 
our  river,  and  at  all  times  it  was  nearly 
impossible  to  bring  them  to  justice  or 
to  procure  a  conviction  against  them. 
They  were  very  wary,  and  could  hardly 
ever  be  surprised  en  flagrant  dellt. 
Their  nets  were  heavily  leaded  in 
every  part,  and  on  the  slightest  alarm 
were  allowed  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of 
the  river,  which  in  most  places  was 
nearly  twelve  feet  deep,  the  poachers 
then  scattering  and  concealing  them- 
selves in  the  thickly  wooded  banks. 
Even  if  the  culprits  were  seized,  it  was 
but  seldom  therefore  that  their  nets 
could  be  brought  in  evidence,  and  it 
gave  them  little  trouble,  when  the 
coast  was  clear,  to  find  their  gear,  as 
they  of  course  knew  to  an  inch  where 
it  had  been  sunk.  These  river  maraud- 
ers are  very  deeply  impressed  on  my 
memory,  for  one  of  my  latest  recollec- 
tions is  that  of  a  sad  night  in  our  house- 
hold when  its  dearest  member  was  sick 
unto  death  and  I  was  watching  in  the 
dim  light  of  early  morning.  I  looked 
out  of  the  window  and  saw  the  poach- 
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oeiow  tne  nouse.  xney  wen  Knew  tnat 
no  one  would  then  have  the  heart  to 
say  them  nay,  and  that  all  the  salmon 
that  ever  swam  would  not  have  in- 
duced one  of  the  family  to  leave  the 
sorrowful  house  at  such  a  time. 

Such  as  our  old  home  was,  we  were 
very  happy  in  it,  and  never  cared  to 
leave  it  So  stay-at-home  were  we  that 
I  remember  an  English  public  school- 
boy, who  paid  a  visit  to  a  neighbor's 
house  where  I  met  him,  wrote  to  his 
sister  saying,  "There's  a  girl  here  who 
says  she  has  not  been  in  a  railway-car- 
riage for  two  years.  You  can  imagine 
what  sort  of  girl  she  must  be."  Such 
contentedness  seemed  to  him  quite  in- 
comprehensible, though  when  he  came 
to  know  more  of  our  family  life,  I  dare 
say  he  understood  it  better. 

My  father  had  served  in  the  army, 
but  when  he  married  he  took  orders, 
and,  with  an  interlude  of  a  few  years 
In  an  English  rectory,  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  Ireland  without  the  direct 
charge  of  a  parish,  but  acting  as  a 
curate  to  an  Invalid  friend,  and  doing 
regular  Sunday  duty  in  a  neighboring 
church.  When  the  Irish  church  was 
so  inlqultously  disestablished,  my  fa- 
ther found  that  under  the  disestablish- 
ment act  he  was  legally  entitled,  by 
thus  having  acted  for  many  years,  to  a 
sum  of  seven  hundred  pounds  as  com- 
pensation for  disturbance,  and  he  made 
a  point  of  pressing  for  the  money, 
which  he  at  once  paid  into  the  Susten- 
tation  Fund  of  the  new  Irish  Church. 

Although,  as  I  have  said,  my  father 
was  an  English  clergyman,  and  had 
only  married  and  settled  in  Ireland, 
he  had  by  his  perfectly  honest  and 
straightforward  character  acquired  the 
complete  confidence  of  everybody  iu 
our  neighborhood,  and  this  was  shown 
by  the  manner  in  which  his  advice  was 
constantly  asked  and  the  trust  that 
was  reposed  in  his  judgment,  Integrity, 
and  kindness  of  heart  If  any  one 
thought  of  getting  married,  he  was 
always  consulted;  if  any  one  was  in 
difficulties,  it  was  to  him  that  applica- 
tion was  made  for  Intervention  or  as- 
sistance.   And  the  curious  part  of  the 


niaae  mm  a  connaentiai  adviser  were 
all  Roman  Catholics,  and  went  to  him 
rather  than  to  their  own  priest.  So 
far  was  this  feeling  toward  my  father 
carried  that  he  was  often  asked  to 
make  the  wills  of  his  humble  friends, 
or  even  to  take  charge  of  their  savings 
with  only  verbal  instructions  how  to 
dispose  of  the  money,  when  they  were 
dead.  I  distinctly  remember  two  par- 
ticular cases  in  which  he  thus  acted. 
One  was  in  the  last  illness  of  Andy 
M'Gwire,  the  village  tailor.  Andy  was 
what  was  called  a  "warm"  man,  and 
besides  his  business  and  personal  prop- 
erty, he  had  saved  upwards  of  £500. 
This  he  handed  over  to  my  father  in 
trust  for  his  widow  and  family,  quite 
satisfied  that,  though  no  legal  docu- 
ments whatever  were  employed,  the 
trust  would  be  strictly  observed  and 
the  testator's  wishes  carefully  carried 
out.  The  other  case  was  that  of  Patsy 
Farnan,  a  small  coal  merchant,  with 
whom  we  dealt.  One  night  Patsy 
thought  his  last  hour  had  come,  and  he 
sent  to  ask  my  father  to  visit  him  im- 
mediately and  make  his  will.  My  fa- 
ther started  at  once,  and  as  there  was 
nobody  else  available,  he  took  me  with 
him  to  act  as  witness.  We  had  a  wild 
walk,  for  Patsy's  house  was  on  the 
little  estuary  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
where  the  colliers  used  to  unload,  and 
was  nearly  surrounded  by  water  at 
high  tide.  The  will  was  made,  and 
though  Patsy  lived  a  few  days  longer, 
he  made  no  alteration  in  it. 

The  country  people  never,  if  they 
could  help  it,  informed  their  priests 
about  their  affairs  or  the  money  which 
they  possessed.  The  priests  used  to 
press  them  most  unmercifully  for  the 
good  of  their  church.  Nobody  could  be 
christened,  married,  or  receive  the  last 
consolations  without  paying  an  inordi- 
nate price,  and  it  was  from  funds  so 
raised  that  the  many  handsome  Roman 
Catholic  churches  have  been  built  in 
Ireland,  at  any  rate  in  that  part  of  the 
country  which  I  used  to  know.  The 
people  feared  the  priests,  but  certainly 
did  not  love  them  or  show  their  trust  in 
them  In  any  practical  form. 
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Talking  of  priests  reminds  me  of  the 
Protestant  clergyman  of  the  next  parish 
to  ours.  He  was  one  of  the  most  sim- 
ple-minded of  men,  and  though  we 
could  not  help  admiring  his  character, 
his  sayings  and  doings  were  a  source  of 
constant  amusement.  A  friend  of  ours, 
belonging  to  an  old  Roman  Catholic 
family,  had  on  her  marriage  with  a 
Protestant  changed  her  form  of  faith 
to  that  of  her  husband.  When  Mr. 
Bateson  heard  of  this  he  exclaimed, 
"Here  have  I  been  laboring  for  years 
unsuccessfully  to  make  one  convert  by 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  Captain 
Jones  has  gained  one  without  difficulty 
by  the  arm  of  the  flesh."  Again,  Mr. 
Bateson  wished  to  sell  his  cow,  and 
asked  his  herd  how  much  he  thought 
the  cow  was  worth.  The  herd  told  him 
she  was  worth  about  £15,  and  received 
orders  to  take  her  to  the  fair.  The  an- 
imal was  sold,  and  the  herd  came  back 
to  his  master  with  £20,  in  great  glee  at 
having  made  such  a  good  bargain  and 
expecting  to  be  much  praised  for  his 
cleverness.  He  was  much  astonished 
when  his  master  said,  "How  could  you 
be  so  dishonest  as  to  sell  the  cow  for 
£20,  when  you  yourself  told  me  she  was 
only  worth  £15?"  and  at  once  ordered 
him  to  send  £5  back  to  the  purchaser. 

There  was  another  Protestant  clergy- 
man of  a  much  less  lovable  type, 
though  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  a  very 
good  and  estimable  man  in  his  way, 
who  lived  about  ten  miles  from  us.  He 
was  a  particularly  strict  and  bigoted 
Low-Churchman  and  looked  upon  most 
kinds  of  innocent  amusement  with  the 
sour  eyes  of  an  old-fashioned  Calvin- 
ist,  using  the  most  unmeasured  lan- 
guage to  express  his  disapprobation. 
On  one  occasion,  the  particulars  of 
which  I  do  not  remember,  he  thought 
it  right  to  pour  out  his  bitterness  on 
one  of  my  brothers,  calling  him  among 
other  names,  "a  son  of  Belial."  My 
brother,  as  a  boy,  did  not  like  to  retal- 
iate in  words,  but  complained  after- 
wards to  my  father  about  what  had 
been  said  to  him  and  the  names  which 
he  had  been  called.  My  father  was 
smoking  at  the  time,  and  taking  his 
cigar  out  of  his     mouth,     merely    re- 


marked, "No  great  compliment  to  me!" 
There  was  a  very  strong,  and  perhaps 
unnecessarily  ultra,  vein  of  religious 
thought  and  expression  among  some  of 
our  county  people,  and  I  remember 
one  gentleman  who  exposed  himself  to 
a  somewhat  flippant  reply  from  a 
young  lady  who  had  told  him  that  she 
was  going  to  an  afternoon  party  at  the 

Earl  of 's.    He  asked  her  with  a 

reproving  tone,  "Do  you  think  the  Lord 
will  be  there?"  "Yes,"  she  promptly 
responded;  "we  expect  to  see  him  be- 
tween five  and  six"— meaning,  of 
course,  her  noble  host.  On  another  oc- 
casion his  method  of  religious  expres- 
sion gave  him  the  advantage  in  rep- 
artee. Some  man,  who  had  been 
pushing  his  acquaintance  upon  him, 
said  to  him  on  parting,  "I  hope,  Mr. 
,  we  may  meet  again."  His  feel- 
ings, as  expressed  In  his  reply,  were 
not  altogether  reciprocal— "Yes,  surely, 
in  heaven!" 

The  servants  at  the  old  house  *vere 
very  different  from  the  servants  of  the 
present  day.  I  will  not  insist  that  they 
were  better,  but  they  were  certainly 
more  intimately  a  part  of  our  daily  lite 
than  their  successors,  and  they  said 
and  did  things  which  would  now  be  re- 
garded with  astonishment.  I  wiah  I 
could  remember  many  circumstances 
which  caused  amusement  at  the  time 
but  are  now  forgotten.  Of  the  outdoor 
retainers,  Danny  Murphy,  the  odd-man 
about  the  place,  lives  most  clearly  in 
my  memory.  Such  a  handsome,  fine- 
looking  man  he  was  and,  full  of  intel- 
ligence, he  could  turn  his  hand  to  any- 
thing. Danny  never  was  to  be  taken 
aback,  and  always  had  a  ready  answer. 
One  day,  in  talking  to  my  father,  he 
said  somebody  had  made  a  faux  pox. 
My  father,  a  little  astonished  at  hear- 
ing him  make  use  of  such  an  expres- 
sion, said,  "Why,  Danny,  what  do  yon 
mean  by  that?"  "Hmm;  troth,  your 
honor,  if  ye  don't  know  that,  ye  don't 
know  much,"  was  the  evasive  reply. 
My  aunt  used  good-naturedly  to  buy 
honey  in  the  hive  from  some  of  the  cot- 
tars on  commission  for  a  friend  In  Dub- 
lin, and  Danny  Murphy  generally  made 
the  bargain  for  her.     On  one  occasion 
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when  it  arrived  in  Dublin,  and  was 
sent  back,  much  to  my  aunt's  annoy- 
ance. She  went  off  to  Danny  and  re- 
proached him  with  his  share  in  the 
transaction,  saying,  among  other 
words,  "How  could  you  be  such  a  fool, 
Danny,  as  to  buy  honey  like  thatV" 
Danny,  nowise  disconcerted,  retaliated, 
"Hmm;  no  fear,  ma'am,  'tis  yourself 
that's  the  fool  to  go  taking  the  trouble 
to  buy  honey  for  other  people." 

All  our  house-servants  and  all  the 
people  about  the  place  were,  I  think, 
perfectly  honest  in  all  important  mat- 
ters. None  of  them  would  have 
thought  of  taking  anything  of  value; 
and  though  the  house  was  always  open 
and  nothing  would  have  been  easier 
than  to  enter  it,  we  knew  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  any  pilfering.  Even 
at  night,  in  my  early  days,  the  ball  door 
was  never  locked,  and  often  when  we 
had  tea  on  the  lawn  silver  spoons  and 
other  articles  were  left  out  all  night. 
But  in  one  matter  we  did  not,  as  they 
say  in  the  country,  "put  it  past  any- 
body" to  fall  away  from  propriety.  No 
Irishman  could  resist  the  temptations 
of  whiskey,  and  some  one  of  the  family 
was  always  present  when  the  spirits 
were  not  under  lock  and  key.  It  was 
one  of  my  duties  to  go  down  to  the  cel- 
lar whenever  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
plenish the  decanters  for  dining-room 
use,  and  I  remember  once  seeing  the 
victory  of  the  ruling  passion  over  hon- 
esty in  rather  a  droll  manner.  Under 
my  superintendence  the  butler  had 
filled  a  jug  from  the  cask  of  whiskey, 
and  had  put  it  down  on  a  table  near 
a  screen  in  the  passage  while  he  went 
to  fetch  a  decanter,  or  on  some  other 
errand.  The  only  light  was  a  candle, 
which,  while  I  stood  quietly  in  the 
darkness,  threw  the  shadow  of  screen, 
table,  and  jug  on  a  blank  wall  before 
me.  Suddenly  I  saw  the  shadow  of  a 
head  rise  from  behind  the  shadow  of 
the  screen,  and,  .by  the  slouched  vau- 
been  and  the  straggling  beard,  recog- 
nized that  it  was  Micky  the  herd. 
Then  a  shadow  of  an  arm  came,  which 
seized-  the  shadow  of  the  jug,  lifted  it 
behind  the  screen  for  a  minute,     and 


done  in  silence,  and  was  like  a  scene  in 
a  magic  lantern.  I  was  so  astonished 
and  taken  aback  by  the  audacity  of  the 
proceeding  that  I  ran  up-stairs  without 
unmasking  the  culprit. 

Some  of  our  female  servants  were 
great  characters.  Old  Sarah  the  cook— 
and  she  was  one  of  the  best  cooks  I 
ever  knew— was  devoted  to  reading  In 
her  leisure  moments,  but  her  reading 
was  confined  to  one  book— the  peerage 
of  all  others.  Often  when  the  peerage 
had  been  sought  in  the  drawing-room 
for  reference,  it  was  found  in  the 
kitchen,  Sarah  studiously  perusing  it. 
My  aunt  used  to  keep  house,  and  once 
when  she  was  away  from  home  she 
wrote  some  directions  to  Sarah.  These 
directions  were  never  carried  out,  and 
Sarah  was  found  fault  with  accord- 
ingly. She  admitted  receiving  the  let- 
ter, and  when  she  was  asked  whether 
she  could  not  read  it  she  said,  "Yes, 
sure,  I  can  read  writing  well  enough, 
but  I  can't  read  the  thing  Mrs.  Jones 
does."  It  was  very  true  that  my  aunt's 
caligraphy  was  not  always  very  legible. 
While  I  am  in  the  kitchen  let  me  tell  of 
our  scullerymaid,  who  was  always 
known  as  Bunty,  "dark  and  dirty  like 
a  winter's  day."  She  had  a  deep-seated 
convictiou  that  everything  not  Irish 
was  little  worth  consideration.  By 
chance  we  were  honored  by  the  present 
of  a  hamper  of  game  from  a  very 
exalted  personage,  and  Bunty  sig- 
nalized herself  at  the  unpacking  of  the 
royal  pheasants  by  saying,  "Sure,  we've 
often  thrown  away  plenty  as  good." 
Then  Mary,  our  nurse  when  I  was 
quite  young,  used  to  do  the  most  amus- 
ing and  simple-minded  deeds.  Her 
greatest  feat  was  performed  when  we 
were  moving  from  a  living  which  my 
father  had  held  in  England  for  some 
years  before  settling  in  Ireland.  We 
were  all  very  loath  to  leave  the  old  rec- 
tory, and  there  was  much  sorrow  In 
parting  from  the  familiar  spots.  In 
those  days  railway  officials  were  much 
more  particular  than  they  now  are 
about  the  quantity  of  luggage  allowed 
to  passengers,  and  on  this  particular 
occasion  our  luggage  gave  my  father 
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more  trouble  than  usual  and  caused  no 
little  expense.  There  was  one  box,  of 
which  Mary  had  had  the  packing,  that 
was  of  Inordinate  weight,  but  she 
vowed  it  was  only  full  of  the  children's 
clothes.  When  we  arrived  finally  at 
our  destination  it  was  discovered  that 
Mary  had  packed  up  some  old  stones 
from  the  rectory  garden  to  preserve  as 
mementoes.  The  culminating  point  of 
the  whole  joke  was  that,  having  been 
rather  laughed  at  for  her  misplaced 
sentiment,  Mary  got  up  in  the  night, 
collected  the  stones,  which  by  this  time 
had  acquired  a  considerable  value,  aud 
threw  them  into  the  river. 

There  was  certainly,  I  think,  no  lack 
of  faithfulness  and  good  feeling  among 
our  own  old  servants  generally,  but  I 
cannot  forbear  telling  of  a  very  re- 
markable case  of  extreme  loyalty  and 
attachment  in  an  old  retainer  of  a  gen- 
tleman in  our  county.  He  had  been  the 
valet,  guardian,  and  factotum  of  a 
very  eccentric  master  for  many  years, 
watching  his  health,  taking  care  of  his 
substance,  and  acting  more  as  a  confi- 
dential and  trusted  friend  than  in  his 
nominal  capacity.  When  the  master 
died  in  extreme  old  age,  Barney  told 
the  heir  that  the  "ould  man"  had  a 
matter  of  £7000  in  a  box  under  his 
bed.  He  was  quite  aware  that  nobody 
but  himself  knew  of  the  existence  of 
this  money,  and  if  he  liked  he  might 
easily  have  appropriated  the  whole 
amount  There  is  a  reverse  to  every 
shield,  however,  and  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  gratitude  for  benefits 
was  not  always  to  be  expected,  and 
kindly  sentiments  were  not  always  to 
be  found.  On  my  father's  little  estate 
all  laborers  received  their  wages  regu- 
larly whether  sick  or  well,  and  pro- 
vision was  always  made  for  the  com- 
fort and  security  of  those  who  were 
past  work.  During  the  Fenian  times, 
of  which  I  shall  speak  later,  it  was 
discovered  that  old  Tiernay,  who  had 
lived  on  the  property  all  his  life,  and 
now  had  a  cottage  and  pension,  while 
his  family  all  had  well-paid  employ- 
ment, was  one  of  the  most  virulent 
agents  of  sedition,  not  only  against  the 
government  in  general  but  against  my 


father  in  particular.  Poor  old  man!  no 
doubt  he  was  only  in  reality  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  others,  astuter  and  more 
criminal  than  himself. 

We  always  kept  a  great  many  poul- 
try, but  even  their  numbers  were  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  insufficient  to 
supply  all  the  fresh  eggs  required  for 
a  large  household.  The  children  of  the 
family  used  therefore  to  visit  all  the 
cottages  and  cabins  in  the  neighbor- 
hood in  order  to  buy  new-laid  eggs, 
finding  perhaps  one  at  one  place,  two  at 
another,  and  three  at  a  third,  and  car- 
ried home  their  various  small  pur- 
chases in  a  hand-basket.  Unlike  cot 
tars  in  England,  every  Irish  peasant 
keeps  some  hens,  which  run  freely  in 
and  out  of  the  cabins,  and  live  more  as 
members  of  the  family  than  anything 
else.  Perhaps  on  account  of  the  extra 
warmth  of  their  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion (they  generally  roosted  on  the  raf- 
ters) these  cottage  hens  often  were  lay- 
ing when  the  inhabitants  of  a  regular 
poultry-yard  had  more  or  less  struck 
work  for  the  winter.  We  therefore 
often  collected  a  good  many  eggs  in  an 
afternoon's  walk.  We  used  to  keep  a 
running  account  at  each  cottage  for  the 
eggs  we  took,  and  it  was  always  ex* 
traordinary  to  us  how  very  accurately 
the  peasant  women  kept  their  accounts. 
None  of  them  could  read  or  write,  all 
their  little  transactions  were  noted  In 
their  memories  alone,  and  not  even 
tally-sticks  were  used.  The  price  of 
eggs  was  constantly  varying  with  the 
season;  sometimes  they  were  6d.  a 
dozen,  sometimes  9d.,  sometimes  Is.  or 
even  more,  and  though,  as  I  said,  we 
bought  eggs  at  many  different  timas, 
singly  or  in  twos  and  threes,  when  pay- 
ment was  to  be  made  there  never  was 
the  smallest  mistake  in  reckoning  up 
what  was  the  total  sum  due. 

Our  fish  used  to  be  brought  to  the 
house  by  fishwomen  from  a  small  vil- 
lage on  the  coast  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant. Old  "Mary  the  fish"  was  the 
principal  one,  then  there  were  Biddy 
and  young  Mary.  Picturesque  figures 
these  women  were,  generally  dressed  in 
what  was  known  as  a  bedgown  over  a 
short  dark-blue  stuff  skirt,  with  bare 
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kerchiefs  folded  over  them,  and  tied 
under  their  chins.  They  used  to  visit 
all  the  houses  in  the  district,  and  hawk 
their  fish  through  the  villages,  and,  like 
Luckle  Mucklebackit,  "scauld  and  ban 
wi'  ilka  wife  that  will  scauld  and  ban 
wi'  her  till  it's  sauld."  Sometimes  the 
fish  was  carried  in  a  donkey-cart,  buc 
more  often  in  a  creel  slung  over  the 
shoulder.  These  fishwomen  all  loved 
the  national  potheen  not  wisely  but  too 
well  and  not  unfrequently  showed  its 
effects.  My  uncle  met  "Biddy  the  fish" 
one  day  very  far  gone  in  liquor  and 
staggering  along  the  road.  "Oh, 
Biddy,"  he  said,  "are  ye  drunk  again?" 
"Blind,  Masther  Archie,"  was  the  re- 
ply; and  then,  in  a  tone  of  deep  thank- 
fulness, "Glory  be  to  God!" 

Of  course  we  knew  all  the  women, 
who  were  employed  about  the  farm  or 
were  married  to  the  various  depen- 
dents, and  indeed  most  of  the  villagers 
and  cottars  within  a  considerable  dis- 
tance of  the  house,  and  we  used  to  do 
what  we  could  to  help  them  in  their 
troubles,  and  sympathize  in  their  hap- 
piness. There  was  one  rather  trying 
ordeal  which  we  had  to  go  through 
when  we  paid  a  visit  of  congratulation 
after  a  happy  event  had  occurred  in  a 
family.  "Sure,  ye'll  drink  baby's 
health,  miss,"  and  a  glass  was  offered 
containing  whiskey  poured  over  some 
brown  sugar.  In  courtesy,  we  always 
braced  ourselves  to  put  our  lips  to  this 
not  very  tempting  caudle-cup,  but  we 
would  gladly  have  avoided  doing  so,  if 
possible. 

Kind-hearted  as  I  think  all  the  people 
naturally  were,  they  were  capable  of 
being  what  most  persons  would  call 
cold-blooded  to  their  nearest  and  dear- 
est under  certain  circumstances.  The 
daughter  of  one  of  our  laborers  had 
long  been  ill,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
she  was  at  the  point  of  death.  The 
priest  was  sent  for  and  she  received 
the  last  sacrament.  Soon  afterwards 
the  crisis  of  her  disorder  passed  and 
she  only  required  care,  nursing,  and 
food  to  ensure  her  recovery.  But,  as 
the  viaticum  had    been    administered, 


uue  wuum  give  ner  any  tiling  or  ao  any- 
thing for  her.  She  would  certainly 
soon  have  died  from  neglect  and  weak- 
ness if  my  father  had  not  fortunately- 
heard  of  the  matter;  and  it  was  only  at 
his  strong  remonstrances  that  she  wa» 
nursed  back  again  to  life  and  health. 
There  was  a  similar  Instance  in  the  ill- 
ness of  a  stalwart  laborer  called  Barry. 
He  also  had  received  the  viaticum,  ana 
his  wife  would  do  nothing  more  for 
him,  only  watching  by  his  bedside  till 
he  should  pass  away.  My  sister  took 
him  some  jelly,  found  him  looking  bet- 
ter, and  insisted  on  feeding  him  with 
the  jelly  herself  in  spite  of  the  tears 
and  remonstrances  of  his  wife  avid 
daughters.  My  sister  told  me  that  the 
wistful  look  in  the  poor  man's  face  was 
inexpressibly  touching.  Barry  recov- 
ered, and  many  years  later  was  one  of 
the  men  who  carried  my  father  to  his 
grave. 

One  often  hears  of  the  sad  death* 
that  occur  from  cancer,  and  many  a 
time  I  have  wondered  whether  the 
world  has  not  lost  a  cure  or  even  a  mit- 
igation of  this  fearful  malady.  There 
was  an  old  Mrs.  Corrigan  in  our  vil- 
lage who  was  the  last  possessor  of  a  se- 
cret method  for  Its  treatment.  I  re- 
member two  instances  at  least  in  which 
she  effected  a  perfect  cure,  and  these 
were  vouched  for  by  the  Protestant 
clergyman  of  our  parish.  The  cases 
had  been  diagnosed  by  a  qualified  med- 
ical man,  who  could  offer  no  chance  of 
cure  except  by  an  operation.  Mrs.  Cor- 
rigan took  them  in  hand,  and  the 
clergyman  said  that  her  treatment  was 
the  application  of  certain  herbal  infu- 
sions, which  resulted  in  the  whole  dis- 
eased part  coming  away  as  if  it  had" 
been  drawn  up  by  the  roots.  The  pa- 
tients never  subsequently  suffered  in 
any  way.  It  was  often  proposed  that 
some  scientific  man  should  try  to  get 
Mrs.  Corrigan  to  disclose  her  secret,  If 
she  really  had  one  to  tell,  but  the  op- 
portunity was  lost,  and  she  died,  tak- 
ing her  knowledge  to  the  grave  with 
her.  I  am  quite  aware  that  she  may 
not  have  had  real  cases  of  cancer  to 
deal  with  and    there    are    numberless- 
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other  objections  which  might  be  raised 
to  the  supposition  that  she  had  a  se- 
cret of  so  much  value  to  the  world.  1 
can  only  say  that  no  doubt  was  ever 
mentioned  at  the  time,  and  that  all  my 
family  believed  that  she  did  what  she 
professed  to  do. 

The  beggars  of  the  country-side  were 
a  very  important  part  of  its  people,  and 
they  used  to  go  the  round  of  all  the 
houses,  visiting  each  at  regular  inter- 
vals, and  making  sure  of  receiving 
charity  in  one  form  or  another.  When 
they  made  their  visits  they  would  come 
and  stand  outside  the  house  until  they 
received  notice.  They  knew  each  of 
the  family  familiarly  by  name,  and 
took  the  liveliest  interest  in  all  our  do- 
ings. They  were  never  allowed  to  go  to 
the  back  of  the  house  and  have  deal- 
ings with  the  servants,  but  always  re- 
ceived their  dole  at  the  front  door  from 
one  of  ourselves.  It  would  be  consid- 
ered odd  nowadays  to  hand  out  a  plate 
of  victuals  from  the  luncheon-table  to 
a  ragged  creature  on  the  doorstep,  but 
this  was  done,  besides  giving  some 
trifle  of  money.  The  plate,  knife,  and 
fork  were  always  carefully  handed  in 
again  after  the  food  was  consumed. 
Some  of  the  beggars  were  very  eccen- 
tric characters,  and  one  in  particular, 
Miss  Daly,  would  in  England  have 
probably  been  put  into  an  asylum.  She 
used  to  go  about  dressed  in  scraps  of 
faded  finery,  and  was  always  a  very 
grotesque  figure.  Weak  in  intellect  she 
certainly  was,  but  she  had  more  wits 
than  she  generally  received  credit  for 
possessing,  and  could  sometimes  say  a 
sharp  thing.  One  of  my  uncles  was 
chaffing  her  one  day  when  she  was 
more  than  usually  eccentric  in  her 
dress.  She  liked  being  taken  notice  of, 
but  on  this  occasion  she  became  pro- 
voked; She  made  no  reply  for  a  while, 
but  at  last,  looking  at  him  up  and  down, 
she  broke  out  with,  "Why  don't  ye  take 
your  hands  out  of  your  pockets  when 
ye  spake  to  a  lady?"  Another  beggar- 
woman  had  exceeded  her  privileges  In 
demanding  alms,  and  my  sister  told  her 
to  be  off,  on  which  she  turned  round  with 
a  friendly  remonstrance,  "Ah!  Helen 
dear,  thim  masculine  manners  don't  be- 


come ye  at  all,  at  all."  Some  of  the 
beggars  were  more  privileged  than  oth- 
ers, and  were  allowed  to  come  and  sit 
down  on  one  of  the  chairs  in  the  front 
hall  while  they  ate  the  food  that  was 
given  to  them.  Among  these  was  a 
blind  harper  who  played  the  Irish  melo- 
dies. He  was  the  last  of  the  harpers  in 
our  country,  and  I  doubt  much  whether 
in  the  whole  of  Ireland  one  like  him 
would  be  found  to-day.  I  cannot  leave 
the  beggars  without  repeating  a  story 
which  has  long  ago  found  its  way  into 
print,  and  records  what  was  said  to  my 
grandfather,  the  hero  of  many  amusing 
tales,  by  a  well-known  mendicant  in 
our  county  town.  My  grandfather  had 
been  pursued  by  the  man  and  had  paid 
no  attention  to  his  supplications.  The 
beggar,  after  the  manner  of  his  kind, 
called  down  every  blessing  on  his  pos- 
sible benefactor,  saying,  "May  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  and  the  saints  and 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  follow  ye  for  ever 
and  ever"— then,  when  there  was  no  re- 
sponse, "and  nivir  overtake  ye." 

The  winter  of  1866  was  very  dis- 
turbed all  over  Ireland.  The  Fenian 
conspiracy  was  at  its  height,  and  there 
were  risings  in  arms  in  several  places. 
Two  of  these  risings  took  place  in  the 
neighborhood  of  villages  within  ten 
miles  of  our  home  (though  these  came 
to  nothing),  and  it  was  well  known  that 
many  of  the  population  in  our  district 
were  very  disaffected.  We  heard  that 
the  government  was  taking  every  pre- 
caution to  have  the  soldiers  and  police 
ready  to  act  with  vigor  in  case  of  any 
serious  attempt  at  revolution.  The  bar- 
racks in  the  nearest  town  (where  the 
greater  part  of  a  cavalry  regiment  was 
quartered)  were  prepared  for  defence 
and  the  Constabulary  quarters  in  our 
village  were  loop-looted.  All  the  gentle- 
folk were,  of  course,  on  the  side  of  law 
and  order  and  most  of  them  at  any  rate 
were  ready  to  defend  their  homes  if 
necessity  arose.  The  horrors  of  the 
"Whiteboy"  days  had  not  been  for- 
gotten and  the  story  of  "Wild-goose 
Lodge"  still  was  told  by  survivors  of  i 
past  generation.  It  was  felt  that  if  the 
people,  instigated  by  criminal  agitators 
and  Inflamed  by  mad    passion,     once 
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enacted  on  a  large  scale  and  that  there 
might  be  much  bloodshed  and  misery. 
In  the  "Whiteboy"  days  my  grand- 
father had  been  a  very  active  magis- 
trate and  by  his  personal  energy  had 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  many 
criminals  to  justice.  It  was  quite  a  fa- 
miliar story  to  us  when  we  were  chil- 
dren how  our  grandfather  always  went 
out  armed,  frequently  taking  our  father 
with  him  as  an  additional  protection, 
and  how  when  he  drove  to  the  market 
town  on  business,  he  never  returned  In 
the  afternoon  by  the  same  road  that  he 
took  in  the  morning.  His  life  had  often 
been  threatened;  but  either  the  precau- 
tions which  he  took  baffled  his  would- 
be  assassins,  or  his  personal  popularity 
with  most  people  was  sufficient  1o 
swamp  the  ill-feeling  in  the  minds  of  a 
few  and  to  prevent  it  from  showing  it- 
self in  deeds.  However  that  may  have 
been,  there  was  nothing  astonishing  to 
any  of  our  family  when  the  country  be- 
came again  disturbed.  We  only  felt 
that  the  bad  old  days  of  which  we  had 
heard  threatened  to  come  again,  and 
that  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to 
meet  them. 

The  great  want  of  the  would-be 
rebels  In  the  country  was  firearms  and 
these  they  were  ready  to  seize  wher- 
ever they  were  known  to  be.  A  warn- 
ing was  therefore  sent  by  governmeit 
to  all  householders  who  were  known  to 
have  guns  in  their  houses,  that  they 
must  either  hand  them  over  to  the  con- 
stabulary for  safe  custody  or  be  ready 
themselves  to  protect  them  by  force  if 
necessary.  My  father,  as  an  old  sol- 
dier, had  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  h!s 
line  of  conduct.  We  had  many  fire- 
arms of  all  descriptions  in  the  house 
and  he  said  that  he  would  be  answer- 
able for  them.  The  house  was  forth- 
with put  into  as  good  a  state  of  defence 
as  was  practicable  and  every  arrang2- 
iuent  was  made  to  stand  an  attack  and 
to  give  a  warm  reception  to  any  rebel 
visitors.  The  use  of  the  library,  which 
opened  on  to  a  verandah  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  ground,  was  given  up  al- 
together, as  It  was  very  much  exposed 
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permanently  blocked  with  mattresses, 
leaving  only  a  small  space  at  the  top 
through  which  to  fire.  Behind  the  mat- 
tresses were  piled  heavy  pieces  of  fur- 
niture, and  stands  were  arranged  at 
each  window  for  the  use  of  defenders, 
who  would  be  able  to  command  the 
front  of  the  house  through  the  open 
spaces  above  mentioned.  If  any  at- 
tackers tried  to  rush  into  the  verandah, 
they  would  be  exposed  to  fire  from  a 
bow-window  at  the  end  of  the  house, 
and  also  their  legs  would  be  in  danger 
from  shots  from  the  basement.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  house  was  carefully  pre- 
pared every  night.  Mattresses  were 
placed  against  all  the  windows  and  the 
hall  door,  besides  being  locked  and 
bolted,  was  also  made  secure  against 
being  burst  open  by  the  large  drawing- 
room  ottoman  being  raised  against  it. 
A  beam  of  wood  was  nightly  placed  in 
position,  one  end  against  the  ottoman 
and  the  other  against  an  inner  wall,  so 
that  no  ordinary  force  would  be  re- 
quired to  effect  an  entrance  by  the  door 
at  any  rate.  Every  provision  was  made 
against  fire.  Buckets  of  water  were 
placed  handy,  and  full  instructions 
were  given  how  they  were  to  be  em- 
ployed. There  was  a  supply  of  food 
and  drinking-water  also  provided, 
though,  of  course,  we  knew  that  no  at- 
tack was  likely  to  last  more  than  a  few 
hours.  Our  garrison  consisted  of  my 
father,  an  uncle,  three  brothers  and 
their  tutor,  the  butler,  and  three  or  four 
of  the  men  about  the  place  whom  we 
could  thoroughly  trust.  These  last, 
however,  only  remained  in  the  .house 
during  the  early  part  of  each  night. 
Everybody  was  told  off  to  the  particu- 
lar place  which  he  had  to  defend. 
Everybody  had  his  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion allotted  to  him  and  everybody  was 
to  lie  down  at  night  with  his  clothes 
and  boots  at  hand,  so  that  at  the  short- 
est notice  he  could  be  ready  and  in  his 
place.  My  sister  and  I  had  our  share 
in  the  scheme  of  defence,  though  we 
naturally  were  not  to  take  part  In  the 
actual  fighting  if  it  ever  came  to  that. 
There  was  ample  employment  provided 
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quite  sufficiently  prepared  to  take  our 
parts. 

My  father  was  very  particular  that 
all  his  arrangements  should  be  strictly 
carried  out,  and  he  inspected  every  de- 
tail nightly  to  see  that  all  was  in  order. 
Once  or  twice  he  gave  a  false  alarm  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  was  very 
angry  with  my  brothers,  who  carelessly 
had  not  placed  their  shoes  and  clothes 
quite  ready  to  put  on.    I  often  wonder 
now  at  the  matter-of-course    way    in 
which  we  took  all  these  arrangements. 
None  of  us  were,    I    think,    nervous, 
though  we  had  to  clamber    over    ob- 
structions when  we  went  to  bed,  and 
we  never  knew  that  we  might  not  be 
awakened  by  the    noise    of    firearms. 
We  believed  at  the  time,    and    I    am 
pretty  sure  that  it  was  really  the  case, 
that  my  father  would  have  received  se- 
cret warning  of  an  attack  from  some  of 
the  country-people,  who  had  a  great  re- 
gard for  him,  before  anything  was  at- 
tempted against  the  house.    If  such  a 
warning  had  come,  we  might  have  been 
able  to  send  for    assistance,    but    my 
father  was  resolved  to  be  ready  for  any 
emergency.    Some  of  our  garrison  used 
to  patrol  near  the  house  and  towards 
the  village  every  evening  after  night- 
fall.   They  always  had  a  password  be- 
fore they  were  allowed  to  enter.    There 
was  great  excitement  one  night  when 
the  patrol  came  home  in  a  great  hurry, 
saying  that  the  rebellion  had  certainly 
broken  out,  for  a  squadron  of  the  — th 
had  just  passed  the    gate.      We    all 
thought  that  my  father  would  have  at 
once  prepared  for  the  worst,  but  when 
he  heard  that  the  squadron  was  on  its 
way  from  the  barracks    to    a    village 
some  miles  beyond  our  house  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  he  said  we  might  all  go 
to  bed;  if  the  soldiers  had  been  going 
the  other  way,  there  might  have  been 
some  cause  for  alarm,  but,  as  it  was, 
we  need  not  be  anxious. 

There  was  an  alarm  signal  pre-con- 
certed between  our  house  and  our 
friends  in  the  village  to  give  mutual 
warning  in  case  of  danger.  A  bell 
tolled  in  the  village  would  Inform  us 
of  an  outbreak  there,  and  a    gun-shot 


that  we  were  threatened  with  attack. 
How  often  I  have  wakened  at  night, 
having  dreamed  that  I  heard  the  alarm- 
bell,  and  remained  for  long  anxiously 
wondering  whether  the  noise  ringing  in 
my  ears  was  real  or  Imaginary!  Every- 
body knows  that  the  Fenian  conspiracy 
came  to  nothing;  but  our  fears  were 
by  no  means  groundless  and,  though 
our  preparations  were  never  put  to  the 
test,  it  was  unquestionably  right  and 
prudent  that  they  should  have  been 
made.  We  knew  afterwards  that  our 
county  was  described  in  the  conspir- 
ators' roll  of  their  strength  as  "weak 
but  willing."  A  very  little  want  of  pre- 
caution on  the  part  of  the  government, 
and  the  loyal  people  might  have  given 
to  the  Fenians  the  strength  that  was 
wanting  to  them. 

No  Irish  house  would  be  complete 
without  its  share  of  the  supernatural, 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  believed 
at  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  and  I 
still  believe,  that  many  unaccountable 
and  well-authenticated  circumstances 
have  come  within  my  personal  knowl- 
edge, however  they  may  now  be  ex- 
plained by  persons  who  do  not  allow 
that  'there  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth,*'  etc.  The  ghost  or  revenant 
which  belonged  to  our  house  I  have 
never  seen  though  I  have  often  heard 
it.  A  certain  gentleman,  known  fa- 
miliarly as  "Red  Cap,"  used  to  drive  up 
to  the  hall  door  and  from  thence  to  the 
stables,  which  were  at  some  little  dis- 
tance, and  sometimes  he  has  been  seen 
to  drive  a  pair  of  grey  horses  round  the 
stable-yard.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  I,  as  well  as  all  my  family,  have 
often  heard  most  distinctly  a  carriage 
drive  past  the  house,  with  the  regular 
beat  of  the  horses'  feet  and  the  grind- 
ing of  wheels,  when  there  was  no  pos- 
sible known  origin  for  the  peculiar 
and  well-marked  sounds.  So  accus- 
tomed were  we  to  the  occurrence  that 
we  paid  no  attention  to  it,  and  I  re- 
member that  frequently,  when  we  had 
company  in  the  evening,  a  stranger 
would  ask  who  was  the  late  arrival  and 
would  be  told,  "Oh,  it's  nothing.  It's 
only  Red  Cap,"  very  much  to  his  or  her 
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was    given.    The    story    ran    that,    in 
olden  days,  a  member  of  a  county  fam- 
ily had  been  shot  at  our  gate  and  that 
his  unquiet  spirit  still  often  revisited 
the    scene    of    his    death.    But    "Red 
Cap's"  visits  had  no  particular  meaning 
and  did  not  portend  either  disaster  or 
good   fortune.    It   was   very    different 
with  occurrences  at  a  country  house,  the 
property  of  one  of  our  oldest  friends. 
There,  before  the  death  of  one  of  the 
family,  a  pack  of  hounds  was  said  to 
be  always  seen  hunting  in  the  woods 
near  the  house.    I  had  often  heard  that 
when  the  old  squire,  a  contemporary 
of  my  grandfather,  died,  many  people 
saw  the  hounds  in  full  cry;  but  I  know 
that,  on  one  Sunday  In  my  own  recol- 
lection, several  people  who  were  well 
known  saw  and  heard  a  pack  of  hounds 
hunting  through  the  woods.  The  owner 
of  the  property,  a  colonel  in  the  army, 
was  one  of  them,  and  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  very  much  annoyed  that  any- 
body should  have  had  hounds  out  on 
his  grounds  on  such  a  day.    He  thought 
that  some  of  the  county  hounds  had 
possibly  got  away  from  their  kennels 
and   were   hunting  on   their   own  ac- 
count and  sent  to  inquire  if  this  was 
the  case;  but  no,  the  hounds  had  re- 
mained quiet  all  that  day.    Then   he 
sent  to  rather  a  wild  young  gentleman 
who  kept  a  pack  of  harriers  and  might 
have  forgotten  propriety  so  far  as  to 
have  them  out  on  a  Sunday.    But  he 
also  could  show  that  he  and  his  har- 
riers had  been  at  home.    The  curious 
thing  was  that  a  telegram  was  shortly 
afterwards  received,  saying    that   the 
colonel's  brother  and  heir  had  died  of 
cholera  in  India.    The  facts     of     the 
hunting-hounds  having  been    seen    by 
so  many  people  and  the  death  which 
immediately  followed  caused    a    great 
deal  of  remark  at  the  time  and  have 
never  yet  received  any    commonplace 
explanation. 

At  the  same  house,  when  I  myself 
was  staying  there  on  a  visit,  occurred 
some  incidents  which  made  a  very 
deep  impression  on  me,  and  indeed  on 
all  the  other  guests.  I  dare  say  many 
readers  may  know  that  peacocks  are 


sage  misfortune.    Neither  I  nor  most, 
at  any  rate,  of  the  other  inmates  of — - 
House  at  the  time  I  speak  of  knew  of 
this  belief,  so  the  sequel  of  the  circum- 
stances which  I  shall  relate  struck  us 
with  peculiar  force  and  vividness.    A 
lady  staying  in  the  house  had  a  young 
child  with  her  which  had  been  ailing 
for  some  days.    One  evening  she  came 
down-stairs  in  very  low  spirits     after 
nursing  her  child  all    day    and    said, 
"I'm  sure  I  must  give  up  all  hope,  for 
the  peacock  has  come  round  to  my  side 
of  the  house,  and  all  to-day  it  has  been 
sitting  on  the  window-sill."    Of  course 
all  the  rest  of  the    party    pooh-poohel 
the  notion,  and  tried  to  cheer  her  a  lit- 
tle.   No  one  was    more    emphatic    In 
scorning  the  idea    that    the    peacock 
could  give  a  bad  omen  than  a  young 
man  of  the  highest  promise,  and  ex- 
tremely popular  with  all  of  us,  as  he- 
was  in  every     society.    Nothing     that 
could  be  said  brought  any  confidence* 
or  comfort  to  the    mother,     however, 
and  to  our  great  sorrow  her  forebod- 
ings were  justified,  for  the  poor  child 
died  during  the  following  night.    Even- 
then  none  of  us  thought    any     more 
about  the  peacock,  or,  if   we    remem 
bered  its  conduct  at  all,  we  only  looked 
upon  it  as  a  strange  coincidence.    Th* 
mother  with  her  dead  child    left    the 
house  and  about  two  days  afterwards 
the  young  man    whom    I    mentioned 
above  told  us  at  breakfast,  "If  I  was 
inclined  to  be  superstitious,    I   should 
be  afraid  that  something  was  going  to 
happen  to  me  next,  for  the    peacock 
now  insists  upon  haunting  my  side  of 
the  house,  and  has  been  sitting  on  my 
window-sill."    As  he  was  in  the  best 
of  spirits,  and  apparently  in  the  high- 
est health,  we  all  joined  with  him  in 
laughing  at  the  implied  warning  by  the 
bird.    He  left  us  on  either  that  or  the 
following  day,  and  the  next  we  heard 
of  him  was  that  he  had  suddenly  taken 
ill,  and    had    died    in   London.      The 
shock  of  death  of  one    to    whom    we 
were  all  so  much  attached  was  terri- 
ble, and  I  do  not  think  that  any  one 

who  was  of  the  small    party   at 

House  at  that  time  ever    cared   after- 
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wards  to  talk  of    peacocks    and    their   some  of  the  trifling     events     of     my 


ways. 
Another  house  in  our  old  county  be- 


youth  in  a  dear  home,  and  hare  been 
led  into  the  too  common  weakness  or 


longs  to  Lord ,  and  it  is  said    that   chronicling  small  beer;  but,     however 

before  the  death  of  the  head    of   the   they  may     appear    to    others,     these 
family  foxes  are  always  seen  sitting   trifling  events  are  to  me    part    of    % 


on  the  doorstep  of   the   house.      Only 

one  of  the  Lords  has  died  in  my 

time,  and  it  is  well  known  that  two 
foxes  were  seen  during  all  the  day 
previous  to  the  good  old  man's  death 
playing  about  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the 
early  morning  of  the  day  itself  they 
were  seen  sitting  on  the  doorsteps.  As 
the  house  is  In  the  heart  of  the  best 
hunting  country  in  Ireland,  where 
foxes  are  most  carefully  preserved, 
perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  the 
sight  of  a  fox  or  foxes  has  there,  at 
any  time,  any  unusual  significance. 

To  pass  to  what  was  a  case  of  very 
curiously  justified  foreboding.  There 
was  a  piano-tuner  who  used  to  come 
from  Dublin  periodically  to  tune  our 
piano  and  do  the  same  service  in  the 
various  country  houses.  He  had  an 
unconquerable  dread  of  being  drowned 


happy  time  which  has  left- 
Deposited  upon  the  silent  shore 
Of  memory,  images  and  precious  thoughts 
That  shall  not  die  and  cannot  be  destroyed. 


From  The  Sunday  Magazine. 
AMONG  THE  FINCHES. 

We  have  had  a  visit  to-day  from  that 
dear  simple  friend  of  ours,  the  bull- 
finch. We  are  now  in  the  closing  days 
of  March,  and  it  is  the  first  time  I  have 
seen  him  in  the  garden  since  the  middle 
of  January.  He  was  looking  all  about 
as  if  he  were  quite  a  stranger,  and 
presently  Mrs.  B.  hopped  from  behind 
the  Ivy  stump,  with  an  expression  on 
her  face  that  was  quite  profound  in  Its 
wise  artlessness.    I'll  be  bound,  though, 


they  were  looking  for  a  corner  in  which 

and  could  never  be  induced  to  enter  a  to  make  their  home;  for,    alas;    their 

boat  or  trust  himself  on  water  under  simplicity,  as  in  other  folks,  is  often 

any  conditions.    And  yet  he    met    his  out  a  veil  for  the  deepest  cunning.    No 

death  by  drowning  in  a  very  strange  bird  conceals  its  "sheltered  cot"  with 

manner.    He  was  in  an     omnibus     in  more  care.    Last  year  two  pairs  built 

Dublin  which  by  some    accident    was  within  forty  yards  of  the  study  window, 

capsized  while  crossing  a  bridge  over  and  next  to  a  path  which  I  went  up 


the  canal,  and,  falling  over  the 
low  parapet,  was  precipitated  into 
the  lock.  The  water  was  only  a  foot 
or  two  deep  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  passengers  should  not  all  have 
been  extricated  at  the  cost  of  a  few 
broken  bones  and  bruises.  If  the  re- 
sult had  not  been  so  ghastly,  the  pe- 


ana  down  every  day,  but  I  only  discov- 
ered one  nest,  although  I  looked  for 
the  other  again  and  again. 

By  the  bye,  where  do  some  of  the  stay- 
at-home  birds  get  to  in  the  winter  time? 
iuid  how  do  others  of  them  live?  We 
are  surrounded  by  woods,  and  I  con- 
stantly use  a  path  through  one  of  them. 


culiarly  Irish  train  of  the  canal-lock-    besides  travelling  every  day  along  the 


keeper's  reasoning  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  droll.  He  felt  he  ought 
to  do  something  when  he  saw  the  acci- 
dent and,  thinking  that  the  simplest 
way  of  getting  the  omnibus  out  would 
be  to  float  it,  forthwith  turned  on  all 
the  water  into  the  lock.  Several— I 
forget  how  many— of  the  inside  pas- 


roads,  and  yet  I  have  not  heard  or  seen 
a  bullfinch  half-a-dozen  times,  even 
during  the  last  mild  winter.  All  who 
keep  birds  know  that  a  few  hours'  de- 
privation of  food  is  fatal  to  their  pets, 
but  the  wild  birds  subsist  through  the 
hardest  winter,  and  fatten  on  their 
fare,  whatever  it  is.    The  old  fable  of 


sengers  were  drowned,    and    amongst  the  bear  flourishing  on  his  paw-licking 

them  the  unfortunate  piano-tuner.  must  be  true  in  their  case.    Think  of 

I  fear  it  may  be  said    that    I    have  the  large,  soft-billed  birds,  no  snails, 

overrated  the     interest     attaching    to  no  worms,  no  berries  for  them:  think 
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ouii-iiKe  neuK,  wiiu,  »u  lar  as  we  can 
see,  can  find  neither  corn,  seeds,  nor 
grubs  for  months,  and  yet  the  soft- 
billed  birds  are  now  singing  all  around, 
and  the  bullfinch  is  as  shining  and 
sleek  as  a  newly  oiled  alderman. 
Neither  is  there  any  apparent  difference 
in  the  number  or  the  condition  of  the 
birds  when  the  spring  days  come  again, 
even  if  the  frost-bound  earth  has  been 
covered  with  snow  for  weeks.  The 
surplus  bird  population  doubtless  mi- 
grates in  hard  weather,  but,  as  has  been 
said  by  some  one,  no  one  ever  takes  a 
long  walk  in  the  country  on  the  coldest 
day,  without  seeing  a  thrush,  a  chaf- 
finch, or  a  yellow-hammer  in  the  hedge; 
nor  can  we  tramp  for  long  amongst  the 
snow  on  the  common  without  hearing 
the  linnet's  happy  voice. 

The  bullfinch  is  wise,  and  lays  as  solid 
a.  foundation  for  his  house  as  its  size 
will  allow.  It  is  of  strong  twigs  on  the 
outside,  interlaced  and  bound  together 
by  the  smaller  shoots;  inside  it  is  lined 
with  moss  and  fibres.  As  the  hen  sits, 
her  dull  brown  and  grey  match  so  well 
with  the  making-up  of  the  nest  that  it 
is  very  hard  Indeed  to  distinguish  her. 
The  year  before  last,  one  built  in  the 
oeech  hedge  of  my  garden,  and  two 
keen  observers  were  unable  to  discover 
her  or  her  nest,  in  half  an  hour's  search, 
although  its  exact  situation  had  been 
pointed  out  to  them.  Of  course  they  did 
not  use  their  hands  to  feel  about 
amongst  the  branches.  True  Darby 
and  Joan  are  the  bullfinch  and  his  wife. 
They  are  never  far  apart  and  cannot 
be  separated  even  by  the  width  of  a 
bush,  without  constantly  "whew 
whewing"  across  to  one  another.  They 
are  all  love,  kisses,  and  sweet  looks  for 
each  other;  and  honest  stupid  creatures! 
—that  is,  as  we  reckon  stupidity  nowa- 
days—they take  no  pains  to  conceal  that 
of  which  they  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed. 

Never  anything  can  be  amiss 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it. 

More  than  once  I  have  caught  one  of 
a  pair,  but  the  sight  of  them  billing  and 
feeding  one  another  through  the  bars 


uuiigea  me  iu  set  uie  captive  iFee.  juieir 
mournful  call  is  readily  Imitated,  and 
by  uttering  it  it  is  easy  to  lure  them 
all  the  way  along  the  longest  lane. 
Some  years  ago  a  pair  followed  me 
quite  a  mile  and  a  half.  I  was  driving 
at  the  time  at  a  walking  pace,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  birds  would  have  followed  me 
farther  if  I  could  have  held  the  pony 
in,  and  continued  calling,  as  they  flew 
away,  apparently  frightened  by  his 
prancing.  There  is  no  bird  so  gentle 
and  so  disposed  to  be  friendly  as  the 
bullfinch.  Knowing  that  his  natural 
abilities  are  few,  he  is  ready  to  learn, 
and  gives  up  his  wild  note— which  is 
like  that  of  a  Jew's  harp  with  a 
wooden  tongue— for  the  acquired  and 
polished  music  of  society.  To  hear  one 
whistling  and  accompanying  all  the 
while  his  own  music,  with  bowings  and 
swellings  of  the  throat,  and  spreadings 
of  the  tail,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  treats 
imaginable. 

Within  a  fortnight  of  their  being 
caught,  bullfinches  will  take  seed  from 
the  lips  of  the  person  that  feeds  them, 
Several  times  I  have  had  them  return 
to  the  aviary  after  being  allowed  to  go 
free,  and  they  are  the  only  British  birds 
that  I  have  known  to  build  a  nest  and 
to  lay  eggs  in  it,  if  caught  after  being 
able  to  fly.  Their  eggs  are  bluish- white 
with  a  ring  of  purple  and  brown  spots 
at  the  large  end.  I  believe  the  bullfinch 
and  the  dog  are  the  only  two  creatures 
whose  attachment  to  their  master  Is 
sincere  enough  for  them  to  leave  com- 
panions of  their  own  kind  for  the  sake 
of  his  company.  I  owned  a  bullfinch 
that  would  always  leave  others  that 
were  in  the  same  room,  to  perch  on  my 
outstretched  finger.  I  do  not  think  the 
most  scrupulous  need  fear  that  they  are 
robbing  a  bullfinch  of  a  missed  pleasure 
by  taking  him  into  the  house,  so  long, 
of  course,  as  he  Is  not  caught  in  the 
breeding  season,  and  the  house  is  a 
sunny  one,  and  not  in  the  smoke  and 
dust  of  a  crowded  town.  As  is  often 
the  case  with  those  of  a  sluggish  dis- 
position, a  bullfinch  is  very  fiendish 
when  he  is  put  out.  I  have  seen  one 
after  stuffing  himself  with  hempseed 
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till  he  could  hardly  move,  seize,  by  the 
back  of  the  neck,  a  little  blue  tit  that 
had  come  to  share  the  feast,  and  carry 
him  some  yards  away  before  letting  him 
go.  The  bullfinch  then  sat  in  the  midst 
of  his  leavings,  and  grinned  silently,  lit- 
erally putting  out  his  tongue  at  all  who 
came  to  snatch  if  possible,  one  of  the 
dainty  morsels  he  was  guarding.  Oh! 
the  pity  of  it!  He-actually  did  so  to  his 
own  dear  wife!  and  she  at  the  time,  too, 
had  to  look  after  three  of  the  prettiest 
nestlings  that  were  ever  seen  in  any 
home! 

How  well  the  bird  Is  named  (even  If 
those  dry  scientists  say  he  is  not  a  finch 
at  all);  his  thick  bull-like  appearance 
stamps  a  distinct  character  upon  him 
that  he  who  first  named  our  birds  could 
not  fail  to  observe;  but  even  better  is 
the  name— "blood  olf"— by  which  we 
Norfolk  people  always  call  him.  His 
crimson  breast  is  his  beauty,  and  as  I 
have  hinted,  he  is  a  simpleton,  or  what 
in  old  English  was  called  an  aulf;  so 
that  the  inbred  wit  of  country  folk, 
bo  much  better  always  than  any  other, 
gave  our  friend  a  name  that  suited  both 
his  inward  nature  and  his  outward  ap- 
pearance, when  they  called  him  "blood 
olf." 

I  found  a  chaffinch's  nest  to-day  in 
the  old  elm  tree  by  the  Monks'  Fish 
Pond.  We  all  know  Mr.  Ruskin's  pre- 
cept for  success  in  architecture— 
"Know  what  you  have  to  do,  and  do  it" 
—and  chaffinches  seem  to  know  it  too. 
Their  nest  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
nests.  It  might  have  been  turned  on  a 
lathe— it  is  so  beautifully  spherical;  and 
it  might  have  been  lined  inside  by  a 
Shetland  lass— it  is  so  cosy  and  warm 
with  feathers  and  wool.  The  birds  se- 
lected lichens  like  those  growing  on  the 
elm  to  cover  the  outside  of  the  nest 
with,  so  that  it  is  hard  indeed  to  find  it 
amongst  the  boughs.  They  take  the 
lichens  that  grow  on  an  oak,  or  any 
other  tree  in  which  they  place  their 
nest,  and  use  them  in  the  same  way.  I 
have  picked  up  their  nests  in  the 
autumn  or  winter,  after  they  have  been 
blowing  about  the  roads,  folded  them 
up,  and  put  them  into  the  breast-pocket 
of  my  coat.    When  I  reached  home,  I 
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have  given  a  smoothing  rub  or  two  out- 
side them,  and  gently  twirled  a  cricket- 
ball  inside  them,  and  then,  except  in  the 
places  where  a  piece  of  lichen  was  miss- 
ing, they  have  appeared  as  perfect  as 
when  first  made. 

The  cock  chaffinch  is  the  smartest 
looking  of  birds.  His  green  back,  red- 
dish-brown breast,  and  firm  agile  well- 
set  up  appearance,  give  him  a  hunts- 
man-like look  from  which  his  ringing 
merry  song  does  not  detract.  The 
"blues"  are  with  him  a  sign  of  health 
and  enjoyment  of  life,  and  not  the  re- 
verse; for  it  is  only  when  he  is  in  song 
that  his  bill  is  of  that  color,  at  other 
times  it  is  of  a  clear  white.  The  hen 
is  first  cousin  to  the  hen  sparrow  in  ap- 
pearance, although  altogether  different 
from  her  in  manners,  being  a  most  meek 
and  retiring  bird.  A  cock  chaffinch  has 
been  known  to  kill  a  rival  by  his  first 
swoop  on  him  from  a  tree.  His  thin 
beak  pointed  like  a  needle  went  clean 
through  his  adversary,  so  great  was  the 
force  with  which  he  darted  down  on 
him!  I  have  heard  fresh  caught  ones 
singing  defiantly  within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  their  capture  while  they  were 
being  carried  home  by  the  bird-catcher. 
So  fond  are  German  bird-keepers  of  this 
bird  that  a  good  cow  has  been  reckoned 
by  them  as  the  standard  by  which  its 
value  is  to  be  judged!  With  their 
national  fondness  for  detail  they  have 
distinguished  twelve  kinds  of  chaf- 
finch's songs  with  nineteen  sub-varie- 
ties. In  one  song  known  as  the  Sharp 
Wine  song  the  bird  is  supposed  to  say, 
in  German  of  course:  "Fritz,  Fritz, 
Fritz,  will  you  drink  wine  with  me?" 
In  another  song  the  bird  (but  surely 
only  by  waiting  lovers)  is  said  to  call, 
"Finch,  finch,  finch,  finch,  will  you 
gladden  yourself  with  a  bridegroom?" 
This  is  designated  the  Bridegroom's 
Song.  In  England  and  especially  at  the 
east  end  of  London  the  association  of 
man  with  the  chaffinch  generally  very 
much  lowers  the  character  of  the  chaf- 
finch. He  is  chiefly  used  in  public- 
house  singing  matches,  and  (incredible 
fiendish  cruelty!)  is  occasionally  blinded 
in  order  that  his  song  may  be  more  con- 
stant!  While  we  execrate  the  "East- 
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forget,  however,  that  the  west  end  man 
of  "education  and  high  feeling"  sees 
nothing  to  condemn  in  the  tortures  in- 
flicted by  the  bearing  rein,  the  docking 
knife,  or  the  cropping  scissors  on  the 
horse  and  the  dog. 

The  French  have  a  common  proverb 
"Gay  as  a  chaffinch."  (Think  of  that, 
and  then  to  be  wilfully  blinded!  I  can- 
not get  it  out  of  my  mind.)  And  as  the 
chanlnch  sits  up  there  amongst  the 
boughs  really  singing  his  "Bridegroom's 
Song"  he  is  "Joyeux"  indeed.  We  often 
hear  of  liquid  notes  and  ringing  music. 
The  chaffinch's  song  combines  both  as 
nothing  else  does.  Clear,  ringing  down 
the  path  it  comes;  so  easy  and  so  nat- 
ural that  it  sounds  more  like  the  bub- 
bling of  something  that  is  being  poured 
out  of  a  vessel,  than  the  conscious  effort 
of  a  living  creature.  It  is  quite  unique 
in  that  way.  The  bird  is  full  of  music, 
and  the  music  runs  over  in  sweet  little 
gurgles  and  bubbles,  that  is  all.  The 
bird  itself  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  song.  He  must  either  sing  or* 
burst,  and  so  like  a  wise  bird  he  opens 
his  mouth,  and  the  pent-up  notes  es- 
cape. 

In  Easternmost  Anglia  we  do  not 
know  the  chaffinch  by  any  other  name 
than  that  of  "spink."  The  sound  of  this 
word,  or  rather  of  "pink,"  which  is  the 
chaffinch's  call  uttered  three  or  four 
times  with  lightning  speed  has  given 
the  name  to  the  whole  genus.  (Com- 
pare the  Dutch  vink,  Welsh  pine,  En- 
glish finch.)  Although  the  use  of  the 
old  word  is  now  confined  to  certain  dis- 
tricts of  England  and  Scotland  (in  the 
latter  country  it  is  used  to  denote  the 
goldfinch)  it  was  formerly  in  use 
throughout  the  kingdom,  as  we  may  see 
by  the  frequent  and  wide-spread  occur- 
rence of  "Spink"  and  "Spinks"  as  a  sur- 
name. 

In  some  forty  references  that  I  have 
to  "bird  verses,"  I  do  not  find  one  to  the 
chaffinch.  Indeed  the  poets  scarcely 
hear  or  see  any  birds  but  the  nightin- 
gale, the  lark,  the  robin,  and  the  thrush. 
Modern  poets  are  generally  unable  to 
distinguish  between  the  song  of  the  last 
and  that  of  the  blackbird;  and  any 


them.    Burns  does  indeed  tea  us  war.— 

Within  the  bush,  her  covert  nest, 
A  little  linnet  fondly  prest; 
The  dew  sat  chilly  on  her  breast, 
Sae  early  in  the  morning. 

That  last  line  has  just  the  fall  of  the 
linnet's  song! 
And  again  he  says:— 

I  wadna  gie  the  lintie's  sang, 
Sae  merry  on  the  broomy  lea, 

For  a'  the  notes  that  ever  rang 
From  a'  the  harps  o'  minstrelsie. 

One  of  Wordsworth's  most  beautiful 
poems  is  addressed  to  'The  Green  Lin- 
net" but  then  Wordsworth  was  so  often 
entirely  wrong  in  his  natural  history 
that  I  hopefully  believe  it  should  be  "To 
the  Chaffinch."  The  so-called  "Green 
Linnet"  is  neither  a  linnet  nor  a  finch, 
and  is  a  big  lumbering  glutton  without 
song  or  beauty  to  recommend  him,  al- 
ways eating  and  always  getting  in  the 
way. 

The  bird  which:— 

Pours  forth  his  song  in  gushes 

and  is  described  as:— 

A  life,  a  presence  like  the  air, 
A  brother  of  the  dancing  leaves, 

can  only  be  the  chaffinch,  it  certainly 
is  not  the  dingy,  awkward,  green 
"linnet,"  I  forgot:  the  poets  do  men- 
tion the  cuckoo  occasionally  In  their 
bird  poems,  but  with  that  name  the  list 
of  the  poets'  birds  is  well-nigh  ex- 
hausted. 

The  goldfinches  have  been  twittering 
over  the  grass  plot  for  nearly  a  month 
and  to-day  when  I  looked  out  of  the 
window,  I  saw  them  in  the  meadow 
swaying  to  and  fro  on  the  dock  stems. 
The  goldfinch  is  one  of  the  boldest  of 
birds.  A  short  time  ago  I  saw  one 
standing  up  to  a  weasel  in  the  most 
heroic  way  during  a  quarrel  between 
the  two  in  an  apple-tree.  It  was  all 
about  a  nest  and  four  young  goldfinches. 
As  it  seemed  almost  certain  that  it 
would  end  unfavorably  for  the  bird,  I 
interfered  with  a  fishing-rod,  and 
against  the  weasel.    I  have  also  seen  a 
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hen  goldfinch  burst  out  in  a  fury  on  a 
thrush  quite  five  or  six  times  her  size 
that  had  looked  into  her  nest;  and  drive 
him  out  of  the  garden  faster  than  he 
had  ever  gone  out  before!  Another 
one,  that  was  in  an  aviary,  would  fly 
screeching  at  any  dog  that  came  near 
him.  No  wonder  our  Norfolk  country 
people  call  him  "King  Harry."  In  his 
gold  lace  and  black  silk  tissue,  puffing 
out  his  red  and  white  cheeks  as  he  flirts 
and  bows  to  his  lady  love,  and  singing 
his  lirrupy  rattling  melody  all  the  while, 
he  looks  for  all  the  world  as  bluff  King 
Hal  must  have  looked  when  he  came 
about  these  parts,  and  went  singing 
ballads  to  Anne  Bullen  under  the  trees 
that  grew  round  her  Norfolk  home.  It 
was  before  the  Nero  side  of  Harry  VIII. 
showed  itself,  and  so  the  folks  on  the 
country-side  loved  him,  and  gave  his 
name  to  the  gayest  and  most  fearless 
bird  that  they  knew. 

The  goldfinches  and  bullfinches  of  the 
German  forests  are  larger  than  those 
reared  in  England.  Those  reared  in 
Russia,  especially  the  bullfinches,  are 
larger  than  English  or  German  birds, 
ifrench  gold-finches  are  smaller  than 
English  ones.  It  is  not  easy  to  account 
for  these  differences  except  that  that 
between  the  German  and  the  English 
Is  due  to  the  superabundance  of  food 
that  the  former  must  find  in  the  vast 
German  forests.  It  is  a  note-worthy 
fact  also  that  a  gradual  Increase  of 
white  takes  place  in  the  plumage  of 
goldfinches  as  their  habitat  approaches 
the  North  Pole.  Those  of  Siberia  are  al- 
most half  white.  The  goldfinch  breeds 
readily  with  the  canary,  and  some  of 
the  mules  thus  produced  are  most  beau- 
titul  creatures,  and  only  equalled  by 
the  constancy  and  sprightliness  of  their 
song.  I  have  known  some  of  these  mule 
birds  to  sing  so  incessantly  when  ex- 
cited that  they  have  fallen  senseless 
from  their  perch. 

The  goldfinch's  nest  Is  a  compact 
semi-spherical  structure,  but  wants  the 
beautiful  finish  which  the  chaffinch 
gives  to  his.  By  the  bye,  here  is  a 
casuistical  difficulty  that  troubles  me. 
Both  are  unjust;  but  which  is  more  un- 
just, to  cage  a  wild  bird,  or  to  take  its 


nest?  I  have  kept  many  birds  in  cages, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  have  taken  half-a- 
dozen  birds'  nests  with  the  eggs  in,  in 
my  life.  The  evident  distress  of  the 
birds,  if  the  eggs,  or  if  a  portion  only  of 
them  be  taken,  affected  me  when  I  was 
young,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to 
settle  whether  the  oologlst,  or  the  bird 
keeper,  if  the  latter  gives  his  birds 
plenty  of  room  and  fresh  air,  is  the 
greater  offender  against  natural  moral- 
ity.   I  am  an  inveterate  bird-keeper. 

As  I  look  through  the  window,  I  see 
the  hooded  crows  making  for  their 
hiding-place  by  the  Fish  Pond.  They 
ought  soon  to  be  gone.  Why  are  they 
not  quick  and  away  before  the  keeper 
shoots  them?  I  know  where  a  pair  of 
kestrels  roost,  but  am  afraid  to  write 
it  even  here,  lest  that  same  deadly 
enemy  of  theirs  should  bring  them  to 
the  ground.  The  rooks  and  chattering 
daws  are  flying  homewards;  sometimes 
in  the  early  spring  they  rest  for  the 
night  in  our  Home  Woods  rather  than 
fly  the  other  mile  or  two  to  the  rookery, 
but  at  this  time  of  the  year  they  go  the 
whole  distance.  The  cattle  are  coming 
up  the  lane,  now  and  then  one  of  them 
prods  its  neighbor  with  a  sideward  jerk 
of  its  head,  and  then  awkwardly  gam- 
bols to  the  side  of  the  road.  The  sheep 
and  this  year's  lambs  are  standing  on 
the  bank,  every  tail  wagging.  The  lambs' 
tails  with  a  vibratory  motion  that  takes 
some  time  to  travel  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  them.  (What  a  long,  long  tail 
a  lamb's  is!)  Round  the  corner  comes 
Lizzie  Burrell  pulling  her  brother  Albert 
along;  fat,  tired,  and  happy,  both  of 
them.  How  old  it  all  is,  and  yet  how 
new  it  will  be  to  him,  who  will  look  on  it 
a  hundred  years  hence  if  he  look  on  it 
aright.  I  remember  how  sweet-singing 
Sappho  saw  all  these  things  twenty-flve 
centuries  since,  and  still  they  remain 
for  the  heart  to  love.  Beautiful  nature! 
Dear  children!  Loved  companions!  at 
the  thought  of  you  the  tears,  half  of  con- 
tent and  half  of  gratitude,  keep  me 
from  seeing  more,  and  I  whisper  to  my- 
self the  old-world  words:— 

Sweet  Evening  Star!  thou   bringest   all 

things  home 
Which  Day  had  scattered  far: 
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And  the  herd  thou  fetchest  back, 
And  the  child  onto  its  mother,  thon  sweet 
Evening  Star. 

Then  the  words  of  an  older  poet  still, 
who  drew  nearer  to  the  eternal  source 
of  things,  come  to  my  mind:— 

Man  goeth  forth  unto  his  work 
And  to  his  labor  until  the  evening. 
O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  Thy  works! 
In  wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all, 
The  earth  is  full  of  Thy  riches. 

And  I  put  my  pen  and  paper  away. 
Robbbt  C.  Nightingale. 


From  The  Deutsche  Berne. 
THE  STATESMEN  OF  SPAIN. 

POLITICAL   SILHOUETTES. 

At  the  present  time,  when  in  conse- 
quence of  the  colonial  wars  in  which 
she  is  involved  and  the  immense  expen- 
ditures caused  by  them,  the  situation 
of  Spain  appears  extremely  critical,  it 
would  probably  be  useful  to  give  a  brief 
description  of  her  most  prominent 
statesmen,  those  now  at  the  helm,  as 
well  as  those  who  would  be  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  govern- 
ment, if  the  political  horizon  should  be- 
come still  darker,  and  certain  compli- 
cations ensue  which  pessimists  consider 
inevitable. 

The  number  of  Spanish  party  leaders 
is  five:  Don  Antonio  C&novas  del  Cas- 
tillo is  head  of  the  orthodox  Conserva- 
tives; Don  Pr&xedes  Mateo  Sagasta  is 
the  chief  of  the  Liberals;  Don  Francisco 
PI  y  Margall  has  the  direction  of  the 
Federalist  Republicans;  Don  Nicholas 
Salmeron  is  the  leader  of  the  Unionist 
Republicans;  and  the  Marquis  de 
Cerralbo  is  given  by  the  Pretender  Don 
Carlos  de  Bourbon  the  direction  of  the 
traditionalist  following. 

The  five  parties  which  are  directed 
by  these  five  leaders  are  as  unlike  one 
another,  in  regard  to  strength  and  in- 
fluence, as  the  five  fingers  of  a  hand. 
In  one  respect,  however,  all  are  united: 


malcontents. 

Don  Francisco  Silvela  leads  the  dis- 
satisfied elements  of  the  Convervatives; 
Don  Ram6n  Nocedal  those  of  the  Carl- 
ists;  the  Marquis  de  Santa  Marta  those 
of  the  Federalists. 

Among  these  silhouettes  must  not  be 
omitted  the  name  of  that  statesman 
who,  though  he  has  at  present  retired 
from  party  life  and  refused  a  re-election 
to  the  Cortes,  as  well  as  any  share  in 
politics,  can  never  fall  into  oblivion- 
Don  Emilio  Castelar. 

The  present  premier,  Don  Antonio 
C&novas  del  Castillo  belongs  to  the 
small  number  of  men  whose  great  tal- 
ents explain  and  justify  the  high  posi- 
tion they  occupy.  Even  his  worst  en- 
emies—and C&novas  has  as  many  as 
Castelar— acknowledge  his  great  abil- 
ity as  a  statesman.  C&novas  was  es- 
pecially prominent  during  the  last 
years  prior  to  the  Revolution  which 
drove  Isabella  II.  from  the  throne  and, 
later,  under  the  Restoration  under  Al- 
phonso  XII.,  which  was  largely  his 
work.  Under  the  regency  of  Maria 
Christina  of  Hapsburg,  who  committed 
the  guidance  of  the  government  to  his 
charge,  he  became  what  he  is  to-day; 
the  man  who  always  extends  his  hand 
to  aid  when  his  native  land  is  in  dan- 
ger; whose  loyal  heart  gives  even  his 
political  foes  well-meant  counsel; 
whose  mighty  intellect,  under  all 
circumstances,  maintains  its  calm 
poise. 

Don  Antonio  C&novas  is  a  native  of 
southern  Spain.  His  birthplace  is 
Malaga.  He  is  the  nephew  and  pupil 
of  a  famous  author,  known  by  the 
pseudonym  of  "El  Solitario."  C&novas 
showed  a  preference  bordering  upon 
passion  for  literature,  and  historical  and 
political-economical  studies.  But  It 
cannot  be  said  of  him,  as  of  many 
other  politicians,  that  he  merely  used 
literature  as  a  stepping-stone  to  his 
lofty  position,  for  even  later,  when  his 
time  was  occupied  by  affairs  of  state, 
he  did  not  cease  to  occupy  himself 
with  literary  work,  and  wrote  articles 
upon  subjects  which  had  no  connection 
with  politics.    He  is  entitled  to  a  place 


of  the  present  day;  some  of  his  histori- 
cal articles— for  instance,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle  of  Rocroy— are  mod- 
els. C&novas  is  also  an  admirable  par- 
liamentary speaker,  and  a  charming 
conversationalist  whose  language  is 
characterized  by  grace,  intellect,  and 
wit,  terseness  of  expression  and  depth 
of  thought. 

C&novas,  who  is  now  more  than 
to  hear  C&novas'  speeches  loses  a  great 
pleasure  and  a  rare  advantage. 

C&novas,  who  is  now  more  thau 
sixty  years  old,  has  retained  the  full 
freshness  of  his  rich  mental  powers. 
His  head  is  massive,  his  face,  though 
the  features  are  not  regular,  is  pleas- 
ing and  expressive,  and  the  gleam  of 
his  thick,  silver-white  hair  lends  it 
special  brilliancy.  Canovas'  voice  is 
as  well  preserved  as  his  hair— fresh, 
clear,  and  resonant,  it  sounds  like  a 
youth's.  In  matters  of  dress,  he  dis- 
plays a  philosophical  indifference.  It 
is  said  that  he  once  sent  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries to  his  tailor  to  try  on  a  suit, 
Instead  of  going  himself.  Notwith- 
standing this  indifference  to  the  arts  of 
the  toilet,  C&novas  was  always  a  spe- 
cial favorite  of  the  fair  sex,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  win  the  love  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  admired  la- 
dies at  court,  Sefiorita  de  Osma,  and 
make  her  his  wife.  Sefiora  de  C&no- 
vas' dark,  brilliant  complexion  has  the 
delicacy  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
admire  in  Creole  women.  Her  charac- 
ter, her  purity  of  morals  her  extensive 
knowledge,  her  great  social  tact,  and 
her  choice  literary  taste  render  her  ap 
parently  created  to  be  the  life-com- 
panion of  a  man  whom  we  cannot  im- 
agine united  to  a  woman  who  held 
aloof  from  his  aspirations.  La  Huerta, 
the  superb  palace,  surrounded  by  a 
leafy  park,  where  the  C&novas  live,  is 
the  resort  of  the  most  talented  and 
prominent  representatives  of  learning 
and  of  the  nobility;  at  the  entertain- 
ments which  are  given  here,  the  con- 
versation relates  to  literature  more 
than  to  politics.  One  of  the  principal 
objects  of  interest  at  La  Huerta  is  tha 
great  library,  which  contains  the  rarest 


scripts. 

Don  Pr&xedes  Mateo  Sagasta,  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party  who,  since 
the  Restoration,  has  alternated  with 
C&novas  in  the  direction  of  the  gov- 
ernment, is  older  than  his  rival.  But, 
in  spite  of  his  seventy  years,  he,  too, 
rejoices  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  Intel- 
lectual faculties.  Impartiality  de- 
mands the  acknowledgment  of  the 
great  skill  with  which  Sagasta,  who 
sprang  from  the  Revolution,  has 
adapted  his  party  to  the  Restoration 
and  the  Regency,  and  later  succeeded 
in  rendering  himself  almost  indispen- 
sable to  a  government  for  whose  over- 
throw he  formerly  labored.  Sagasta 
has  many  political  foes,  but  scarcely  a 
single  personal  one.  His  disposition  is 
affable,  amiable,  and  frank,  his  man- 
ner is  kind  and  cordial,  his  good-nature 
and  integrity  are  proverbial.  He  was 
born  in  La  Rioja;  his  profession  is 
civil  engineering.  While  he  lacks  the 
taste  for  literature  and  learning  which 
C&novas  possesses  in  so  marked  a  de- 
gree, he  has,  on  the  other  hand,  great 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
understands  the  art  of  directing  large 
bodies  of  people  and  making  himself 
popular  with  them.  Endowed  by  na- 
ture with  unusual  oratorical  talent,  he 
perfectly  comprehends  how  to  repre- 
sent his  cause  in  Parliament  and  steer 
skilfully  past  threatening  cliffs.  How 
thoroughly  Sagasta  was  equal  to  the 
demands  which  the  political  situation 
of  Spain  imposed  upon  him,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  he  won  over  to  his 
party  a  large  number  of  men  of  noble 
birth.  Among  those  who  joined  Sa- 
gasta were  the  beardrs  of  the  historic 
names  of  De  Fernan  Nufiez,  Samames, 
Medina  Coeli,  and  Alba.  During  the 
first  years  of  the  Regency  Sagasta  was 
extremely  popular,  and  it  was  at  this 
time  that  the  ladies  of  Bilbao  received 
him  with  kisses  of  the  hand  and  gifts 
of  flowers. 

At  present,  since  the  skirmish  in  Me- 
lilla  and  the  disturbances  in  Madrid, 
his  star  seems  to  be  declining,  for  the 
system  of  government  represented  by 
him,  which  is  expressed  by  the  French 
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Ing  circumstances.  There  is  no  lack  of 
able  men  in  Sagasta's  party— one  need 
cite  only  the  names  of  de  Moret,  Ga- 
mazo  and  Maura— but  It  is  entirely  de- 
ficient in  a  well-planned,  accurately 
defined  programme  of  government, 
carried  out  with  energy  and  persever- 
ance. If  everything  in  Spain  had  pur- 
sued its  normal  course,  Sagasta's  sys- 
tem of  government  would  perhaps 
have  been  suitable  but,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  conflicts,  the  discovery  was 
made  that  a  strong  power  with  a  defi- 
nite aim  was  necessary.  In  dress  and 
style  of  living  Sagasta  affects  an  ex- 
aggerated simplicity.  Hence,  a  few 
years  ago,  it  was  reported  in  Madrid 
that  the  members  of  the  Liberal  party 
intended  to  join  in  presenting  their 
leader  with  a  new  hat,  as  the  one  he 
wore  could  scarcely  fulfil  its  purpose. 
Like  Canovas,  he  has  never  sought  to 
obtain  titles  of  nobility  for  himself  or 
the  members  of  his  family.  Vanity 
has  no  place  in  the  character  of  Sa- 
gasta who,  when  he  has  retired  from 
the  premiership,  regards  himself  as 
only  a  plain  citizen.  His  constitution 
is  not  strong;  his  complexion  shows 
that  he  has  a  bilious  temperament  and 
the  accident  which  he  met  with  a  few 
years  ago— a  fracture  of  the  leg— seems 
to  have  considerably  impaired  his 
strength. 

The  two  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party— PI  y  Margall  and  Salmer6n— 
are  the  greatest  contrasts  imaginable. 
PI  y  Margall  is  called  el  Itombre  de  hielo 
(the  man  of  ice)  and  Salmeron  might 
be  named  el  hombre  de  fuego  (the  man 
of  fire).  Pfs  speeches,  delivered  in  a 
quiet,  indifferent  tone,  are  exactly  the 
opposite  of  Salmeron's,  who  utters  ev- 
erything with  emphasis  and  Southern 
vehemence.  The  difference  in  their 
physical  traits  is  equally  great;  PI  y 
Margall  is  an  old  man  with  snow- 
white  hair,  a  fresh  complexion,  and  a 
mysterious  smile;  one  might  imagine 
him  to  be  the  work  of  a  Byzantine 
sculptor  or  an  astrologer  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Salmer6n,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
dark-skinned,  with  coal-black  eyes  and 


bian  prophet  or  a  dervish. 

We  must  recognize  the  perseverance 
which  these  two  Republican  leaders 
display  in  remaining  at  the  head  of  a 
party  whose  following  is  daily  dimin- 
ishing. Both  are  authors  of  merit;  PI 
y  Margall  is  a  scholar  and  a  historian, 
Salmeron  writes  philosophical  studies, 
to  which  so  few  people  in  Spain  devote 
themselves. 

As  for  the  Marquis  de  Cerralbo,  the 
champion  for  years  of  the  Pretender's 
cause,  he  can  boast  of  having  given  the 
strong  and  apparently  indestructible 
Garlist  party,  which  formerly  had  a 
purely  military  organization,  a  struc- 
ture adapted  to  periods  of  repose  and 
peace.  If  we  turn  from  the  French 
Legitimists,  the  adherents  of  the 
Stuarts  in  England,  and  the  partisans 
of  Dom  Miguel  in  Portugal,  we  shall 
find  that  history  affords  no  second  ex- 
ample of  persistence  which  can  equal 
that  of  the  Carllsts,  who  have  awaited 
the  coming  of  their  Messiah  for  more 
than  seventy-five  years.  This  party 
has  cost  Spain  three  civil  wars,  God 
grant  that  a  fourth  may  not  follow. 

Cerralbo's  party  leadership  is  ad- 
versely criticised  in  no  quarter,  Don 
Garlos's  choice  could  have  fallen  upon 
no  worthier  person.  The  Marquis  de 
Cerralbo,  who  possesses  marked  ora- 
torical talent  and  has  the  reputation  of 
being  an  excellent  archeologist,  be- 
longs to  the  oldest  nobility  of  Spain,  is 
a  millionaire,  a  good  Christian  and  a 
model  courtier. 

The  leader  of  the  Carlist  parliamen- 
tary minority  which,  a  short  time  ago, 
resolved  to  take  no  farther  share  in  the 
sessions  of  the  Cortes,  is  Vasquez  de 
Mella,  a  fiery,  tireless  speaker,  who,  at 
the  time  of  the  election  of  the  Cortes, 
during  his  journeys  through  the 
Basque  provinces,  Navarre,  and  Cata- 
lonia, often  spoke  three  times  a  day- 
morning,  afternoon  and  evening. 

Don  Francisco  Silvela,  the  leader  of 
the  malcontents  in  the  Conservative 
party,  is  distinguished  by  the  elegance 
and  accuracy  of  his  style,  and  has  also 
been  engaged  in  literary  pursuits. 
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may  appear  somewhat  monotonous, 
since  the  history  of  great  orators  con- 
stantly repeats  itself.  But  this  can- 
not be  changed;  for  in  Spain  success  in 
politics  is  dependent  upon  success  as  a 
speaker  and  author.  Political  life  de- 
velops in  the  Cortes,  and  there— as  in 
former  days  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans— the  victory  belongs  to  the 
best  orator.  Parliamentary  habituea, 
and  literary  amateurs,  rarely  miss  a 
session  if  they  know  that  one  of  the 
great  Knights  of  the  Tongue  will 
speak.  Each  has  his  special  qualities, 
his  special  style,  his  special  mode  ot 
delivery,  which  cannot  escape  the  lis- 
teners. Canovas's  discourse  is  de- 
tailed, resolute,  overpowering,  but  not 
wholly  free  from  a  sensitiveness, 
which  is  especially  noticeable  in  lan- 
guage otherwise  so  virile;  Sagasta  is  as 
crafty  and  persuasive  as  Ulysses; 
Romero  Robledos  is  impetuous,  win- 
ning and  convincing  his  auditors;  Sil- 
vela  is  Machiavellian,  a  master  of  par- 
liamentary tactics,  who  also  under- 
stands how  to  use  heavy  artillery 
against  his  opponents;  Salmerdn  is  en- 
ergetic, almost  aggressive  in  his  mode 
of  speech;  Nocedal  wily,  a  combina- 
tion of  layman  and  theologian. 

The  politicians  of  Spain,  much  as 
they  may  resemble  each  other,  when 
seen  from  the  distance,  on  closer  in- 
spection leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
point  of  diversity. 

In  the  Federalist  Republican  party, 
Pf  y  Margall  has  for  an  oppouent  the 
Marquis  de  Santa  Marta,  at  the  head 
of  the  revolutionary  group.  He  is  a 
grandee  of  Spain  and  descends  from 
an  ancient  family,  to  which  also  be- 
longed that  Guzman  el  Bueuo,  who 
surpassed  William  Tell  by  throwing 
the  Moors  over  the  wall  a  knife 
with  which  to  kill  his  son,  instead 
of  surrendering  to  them  the  city 
whose  defence  had  been  entrusted  to 
him. 

Such  contrasts— a  grandee  of  Spain 
leader  of  a  party  contending  against 
the  monarchy— are  not  rare  in  this 
country.  Another  nobleman,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Albaida,  a  descendant    of   the 


members  of  the  Republican  party. 

At  the  head  of  the  malcontents  of 
the  Carlist  party,  who  call  themselves 
Integristas,  stands  Don  Ramon  Noce- 
dal, an  ambitious  dreamer,  who  for 
many  years  has  renounced  allegiance 
to  Don  Carlos  de  Bourbon,  and  refused 
to  support  his  pretensions  to  the  Span- 
ish throne.  Instead  he  has  proclaimed 
himself  a  sort  of  monarch  and  summus 
pontifex,  and  by  the  diffusion  of  his 
political  ideas,  which  far  surpass  the 
claims  made  by  the  Traditionalists, 
has  roused  to  fanaticism  the  poor 
mountaineers  of  the  Basque  provinces 
and  Navarre.  To  these  people,  who 
give  him  unlimited  confidence  and  im- 
plicit faith,  he  preaches,  a  second  John 
Knox— only  with  the  difference  that  he 
himself  does  not  believe  in  the  truth 
of  his  words— that  Liberalism  is  the 
greatest  evil  on  earth,  a  far  greater 
sin  than  murder,  robbery,  and  adul- 
tery. 

In  spite  of  the  enthusiasm  of  these 
fanatical  people,  Nocedal  has  been  un- 
able to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  last  legisla- 
tures. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
hopes  and  expectations  have  vanished 
into  nothingness,  and  that  he  will 
neither  succeed  in  establishing  an  ab- 
solute monarchy  in  Spain  under  Maria 
Christina,  nor  in  becoming  himself 
president  of  the  theocratic  republic 
with  the  Inquisition  and  what  belongs 
to  it  in  its  train. 

It  is  said  that  he  aspires  to  become 
president  of  the  Cortes,  whose  present 
presiding  officer,  Don  Alexandra  Pidal, 
has  understood,  as  no  other  politician 
has  done,  how  to  reconcile  the  Catholic 
ideas  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Spanish  people,  with  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  the  vicissitudes 
which,  since  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  have  permitted  Spain 
no  peace.  Pope  Leo  XII.  has  repeat- 
edly expressed  his  appreciation  of  the 
successful  exertions  of  Pidal,  the 
founder  of  the  Uni6n  catolica  party, 
to  the  great  indignation  of  the  ultra 
integristical  adherents  of  Nocedal, 
who  would  have  been  best  pleased  to 
see  Pidal  and  his  followers  on  the  scaf- 
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expected,  at  ine  very  leasi,  tnai  mey 
would  receive  the  anathema  as  heretics. 

Don  Emilio  Castelar  has  been  inten- 
tionally left  until  the  last.  The  sil- 
houette of  this  man  who  has  retired 
from  politics,  or  to  express  it  more  cor- 
rectly, the  conspicuous  figure  of  this 
famous  statesman  is  known  through- 
out all  Europe.  With  him  a  brief  pe- 
riod of  brilliant,  artistic  eloquence  was 
inaugurated,  and  with  his  exit  it  came 
to  an  end.  His  voice,  which  has  done 
so  much  for  the  creation  of  modern 
Spain,  is  silent.  Therefore  I  will  not 
speak  of  the  orator,  and  only  briefly  of 
the  politician  Castelar,  of  whom  the 
words  uttered  by  another  famous 
statesman  and  poet,  the  Vicomte  de 
Chateaubriand,  might  be  fitly  spoken: 
"The  Restoration  believed  me  its  foe, 
and  it  has  been  overthrown;  I  must 
share  its  fate.  During  the  years  which 
are  still  allotted  to  me,  I  will  seek  no 
new  adventures."  Only  Chateaubriand 
says  of  the  Restoration  what  Castelar 
would  say  of  the  Republic;  Chateau- 
briand meant  the  Restoration  based  on 
the  new  ideas  of  liberty,  Captelar 
would  allude  to  the  Spanish  republic 
based  upon  the  ancient  traditions.  If, 
as  many  fear,  the  events  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  fate  should  some  day  again 
bring  Spain  into  the  same  situation  in 
which  she  found  herself  twenty-five 
years  ago,  when  the  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed, all  friends  of  order  would  in- 
stantly turn  their  eyes  to  Emilio  Cas- 
telar, the  more  so  because  he  resolved 
to  resign  his  popularity  and  his  posi- 
tion as  a  party  leader,  and  retire  into 
private  life,  rather  than  to  render  the 
already  difficult  situation  of  his  native 
land  still  more  complicated  by  remain- 
ing. 

Castelar,  who  has  been  the  supreme 
head  of  the  government  and,  endowed 
with  unrestricted  power,  has  held  in 
his  hands  the  destiny  of  bleeding  and 
trembling  Spain,  lives  plainly  in  sec- 
ond story  apartments,  keeps  no  car- 
riage and  horses,  works  arduously,  and 

i  A  sort  of  Bcapalary  worn  by  those  condemned 
by  the  Inquisition. 
*  Oftp  of  persons  sentenced  to  death. 


ioreign  papers  ana  periodicals,  mis 
reveals  most  plainly  the  thorough  in- 
tegrity and  unselfishness  of  this  man. 
The  pattern  of  a  good  son  and  brother, 
he  also  clings  to  his  friends  with  loyal 
affection.  He  who  was  feted  and 
overwhelmed  with  applause  by  all  Eu- 
rope does  not  know  what  self-conceit 
and  pride  are. 

His  residence  contains  an  immense 
quantity  of  gifts  and  offerings  from 
his  admirers;  paintings,  statues,  furni- 
ture, table  ware,  to  say  nothing  of  gas- 
tronomical  dainties,  rare  fish  and 
choice  sweets  which  the  nuns  in  the 
provinces,  especially,  send  him. 

He  travels  a  great  deal  and  some- 
times retires  into  the  country  to  com- 
plete greater  literary  labors  more 
quickly  and  be  able  to  rest  for  a  time 
from  the  wearing  life  in  Madrid.  His 
great  genius  reveals  itself  in  conversa- 
tion which  can  be  compared  only  with 
C&novas's.  To  listen  to  a  colloquy  be- 
tween these  two  old  friends  and  politi- 
cal antagonists  is  a  pleasure  worthy  of 
Attic  days,  and  I  scarcely  believe  that 
even  at  the  famous  dinners  toward  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century*  shortly 
before  the  French  Revolution,  the  talk 
could  have  been  wittier  or  more  intel- 
lectual. 

I  will  add  the  following  item  to  Cas- 
telar's  biography:  Jnst  before  his 
birth  a  gypsy  is  said  to  have  proph- 
esied to  his  mother  that  the  son  whom 
she  would  soon  give  to  the  world  was 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  great  men  of 
the  earth,  and  perhaps  some  day- 
would  become  pope. 

Castelar  has  not  entered  the  service 
of  the  church,  but  all  who  have  ever 
heard  him  agree  that  never  did  he 
speak  with  more  fervor  or  greater 
earnestness,  than  when  his  themes 
were  religious  observances,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  the  magnificent  Spanish 
cathedrals.  Every  Sunday  in  Madrid, 
so  little  disposed  to  religion  and  devo- 
tion Emilio  Castelar  can  be  seen, 
prayer-book  in  hand,  wending  bis  way 
to  church. 
Emilia  Pabdo  Bazan.    Translated    for 

The  Living  Age  by  Mary  J.  Safford. 
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The  Marriage  Market. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  MARRIAGE  MARKET. 


We  once  ventured  to  assert  in  these 
pages  that  the  day  before  the  end  of 
the  world  two  subjects  would  be  sure 
to  be  under  universal  discussion,— one 
was  'the  degeneracy  of  manners  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years,"  and  the  other 
"the  badness  of  modern  servants."  We 
depicted,  that  is,  man's  last  word  on 
mankind  as  "The  younger  generation 
don't  know  how  to  behave"  and 
"Where  will  you  find  any  servants  like 
the  old  ones?"  We  ought  to  have 
added  a  third,— the  complaint  that  the 
fashionable  world  is  nothing  but  a  mar- 
riage market  in  which  unfortunate 
girls  are  exposed  for  sale  to  the  high- 
est bidder  by  their  cruel,  heartless,  and 
avaricious  mothers.  It  was  a  grave 
oversight  to  have  left  out  that  ex- 
tremely hardy  perennial  among  com- 
plaints, ancient  and  modern.  There 
never  was  an  age  in  which  the  mar- 
riage market  accusation  was  not  made 
again  and  again,  and  there  probably 
never  will  be  one.  It  would  be  prepos- 
terous to  expect  otherwise.  As  long  as 
marriage  remains  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, if  not  the  most  important, 
event  in  life,  and  so  long  as  men  and 
women  prefer  being  rich  to  being  poor, 
so  long  parents  will  be  accused  of  sell- 
ing their  daughters  and  of  opening  a 
marriage  exchange  in  their  drawing- 
rooms.  It  is  easy  enough  to  see  how 
the  accusation  arises.  A  female  Soc- 
rates would  not  have  the  slightest  dif- 
ficulty in  proving,  out  of  her  own 
mouth,  to  the  mother  of  a  marriageable 
girl  that  she  was  anxious  that  her 
daughter  should  marry  a  rich  man,  and 
that  she  took  her  daughter  out  to  balls 
and  parties,  etc.,— put  her  in  the  shop 
window,  In  fact— in  order  .to  get  her  a 
husband.  "Do  you  wish  your  daughter 
to  marry?"  would  be  the  first  question 
of  the  Socratic  spinster.— "Yes,  I  do," 
would  be  the  reply.  "Tom  and  I  have, 
on  the  whole,  been  very  happy,  and  I 

don't  think  old  maids  are  ever "— 

"That  is  enough,  thank  you!  please  an- 
swer my  questions  plainly  and  don't 
give  any  reasons,  they  are  quite  super- 


fluous for  our  present  purpose.  Now 
tell  me— considering  that  you  want 
your  daughter  to  marry— would  you 
like  her  to  marry  a  rich  man  or  a  poor 
one?— a  plain  answer,  please."— "Oh, 
well,  if  I  knew  neither  of  the  men,  I 
suppose  I  should  say  a  rich  one.  I've 
seen  so  much  unhapplness  come  from 
poverty,  and  Agnes,  though  you 
wouldn't  think  it  to  look  at  her,  is  so 
very  careless  about  money,— she  has 
twelve  pairs  of  shoes,  all  quite  smart, 
and  bought  two  more  pairs  last  week; 
and  what  she  would  do  as  a  poor  man's 
wife  I  can't  conceive.  Oh,  I  beg  your 
pardon.  Yes,  certainly  I  should  feel 
more  happy  if  she  married  a  rich  man." 
"Very  well,"  our  female  Socrates  would 
continue,  "we  have  arrived  so  far. 
You  want  your  daughter  to  marry  a 
rich  man.  Exactly.  Now,  I  suppose 
you  will  admit  that  when  people 
desire  a  certain  thing,  and  are  anx- 
ious it  should  happen,  they  take 
certain  steps  to  carry  out  their  object, 
—do,  in  fact,  what  they  can  to  bring 
about  the  fulfilment  of  their  desire. 
Even  wild  animals  do  so,  do  they  not? 
How  much  more  a  reasoning  being  like 
you,  Mrs.  Bowling?  We  may  assume, 
then,  that  you  take  steps  to  bring- 
about  the  marrying  of  your  daughter,, 
which  you  desire,  and  also  of  her  mar- 
riage to  a  rich  man.  Now,  as  to  these 
steps.  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
whether  you  did  not  persuade  Mr.  Bow- 
ling to  leave  Bowling  Hall  last  winter 
and  take  a  large  house  in  Eaton  Place 
and  give  three  dances,  because  you  said 
there  were  no  young  men  in  Fallow- 
shire,  and  that  it  was  not  fair  on 
Agnes,  and  that  the  poor  child  would 
never  make  a  nice  marriage  unless  you 
did,  since,  in  spite  of  her  good  looks 
and  your  position,  nobody  married 
really  well  except  they  made  friends  In 
London;  and  did  you  not  add  that  the 
idea  of  a  girl  with  her  looks  and  birth, 
marrying  a  country  solicitor  like  Mr. 
Tebbs  or  a  doctor  like  young  Brown 
was  utterly  preposterous?"— "Well,  sup- 
pose   I    did,     it    was    no    more " 

—"Please,  please,  I  did  not  want  you 
to  explain,  only  to  admit  the  fact  that 
you  did  give  parties  in  order  that  Agnes 
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out  with  the  same  object."— "Well,  yes; 
and  I  see  no  harm  in  it."— "Of  course 
not.  But  please  notice,  then,  that  we 
have  come  to  this.  You  want  Agnes  to 
many  a  rich  man,  and  you  take  her 
out  and  give  parties  in  order  that  a 
rich  man  may  meet  her  and  marry  her. 
Now,  admitting  this,  and  knowing,  that 
as  you  hint  every  one  else  does  the 
same,  I  want  to  know,  Mrs.  Bowling, 
whether  you  can  deny  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  the  Belgravian  mar- 
riage market,  and  that  you  keep  a  stall 
in  it  with  your  daughter  Agnes  on  sale? 
I  have,  as  you  will  I  am  sure  acknowl- 
edge, asserted  nothing  myself  but 
merely  arrange  more  clearly  the  facts 
admitted  by  you."  Poor  Mrs.  Bow- 
ling's reply  to  the  final  question  of  the 
female  Socrates  may,  we  think,  be 
more  easily  Imagined  than  set  forth. 
Probably  it  would  be  firm  and  inco- 
herent, and  something  on  this  model: 
"I'm  sure  I  never  said  anything  of  the 
kind,  and  I  don't  know  what  you  mean 
except  that  I  know  all  this  talk  about  a 
marriage  market  is  all  nonsense  and 
very  vulgar  too,  and  not  the  sort  of 
thing  that  nice  people  ever  have  any- 
thing to  do  with,  and  what  puts  such 
things  into  your  head,  Miss  Porchester, 
I  really  can't  think.  How  can  you 
know?  You've  never  been  married 
yourself  and  had  children.  If  you  had, 
you'd  think  very  differently.  Don't, 
please,  tell  me  it  was  I  who  said  there 
was  a  marriage  market.  I  never  did. 
You  evidently  did  not  understand  me; 
it's  like  the  second-class  society  papers 
that  Agnes  says  her  maid  tells  her 
things  out  of.  No;  I  won't  argue  it  out 
again,  it  makes  one  so  hot,  and  really, 
indeed,  you  can't  understand  anything 
about  it,  even  if  you  are  older  and  have 
read  a  great  deal  more  than  many  mar- 
ried women.  It's  like  servants.  As 
cook  says  about  Agnes  when  she's  do- 
ing the  housekeeping.  'Young  ladies 
never  exactly  understand/  Well,  I 
really  feel  quite  confused  with  all  the 
questions  you've  asked  me,  and  I'm 
sure  you  ought  to  have  been  a  great 
lawyer.    You  would  have  done  splen- 


mean  to.  At  any  rate,  you  may  be 
quite  sure  I'd  much  rather  Agnes  mar- 
ried a  poor  man  who  would  be  really 
nice  to  her  than  a  rich  one  who 
wouldn't  That  goes  without  saying. 
Only,  unfortunately,  all  the  poor  men 
aren't  good,  as  the  people  who  write 
to  the  magazines  seem  to  think.  Of 
course,  the  rich  men  aren't  always  good 
either.  I'm  afraid,  indeed,  that  it's 
pure  chance  with  both." 

A  Socratic  dialogue  such  as  we  have 
just  given  would  very  aptly  sum  up  the 
general  result  of  the  modern  aspects  of 
the  eternal  marriage  market  contro- 
versy. It  can  apparently  be  shown 
that  something  like  a  marriage  market 
exists,  in  which  the  mothers  try  to  sell 
their  daughters  to  the  best  advantage; 
and  yet  all  the  time  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  mothers  are  doing  nothing  of 
the  kind,  but  are  only  trying  to  get 
their  daughters  "comfortably  settled," 
—a  very  natural  and  very  sensible  ac- 
tion. In  truth  there  is  more  foolish 
nonsense  written  about  the  marriage 
market  than  on  any  other  subject  under 
heaven.  In  the  first  place,  the  analogy 
is  altogether  a  false  one.  How  can  a 
person  be  said  to  sell  when  she  gets 
nothing  by  the  sale,  for  except  in  very 
rare  cases  the  mother  gets  nothing 
tangible  by  her  daughter's  marriage? 
Of  course  occasionally  a  mother  does 
force  her  daughter  to  marry  a  rich  man 
against  her  will,  or  insists  upon  her 
abandoning  a  poor  one.  As  a  rule, 
however,  it  is  the  want  of  money  suffi- 
cient to  keep  a  wife,  not  the  machina- 
tions of  the  mother,  which  defeats  the 
poor  man.  If,  though  poor,  he  is  in  a 
position  to  marry,  and  the  young  lady 
is  really  anxious  to  become  his  wife, 
the  mother  may  tell  her  daughter  she  is 
an  idiot,  but  she  can  do  little  else. 
Very  often  we  may  suspect  that  the 
tales  of  the  mothers  selling  their  un- 
happy daughters  to  wealthy  men,  and  so 
robbing  the  poor  of  their  natural  prizes 
are  invented  by  poor  men  as  salves  to 
their  wounded  feelings.  It  is  pleas- 
anter  to  think  that  the  girl  was  sold  by 
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her  mother,  than  to  admit  that,  when 
she  had  to  face  the  question  of  living 
with  Mr.  Brown  in  a  hut  on  water  and 
a  crust,  she  concluded  that  it  was  not 
worth  while.  A  good  deal  of  very  sen- 
sible talk  about  the  whole  subject  of 
the  alleged  marriage  market  is  to  be 
found  in  Lady  Jeune's  article  in  the 
Lady's  Realm  for  April  entitled  "The 
Modern  Marriage  Market;  a  Reply  to 
Marie  Corelli."  Lady  Jeune  shows 
how  absurd  the  whole  accusation  is, 
and  traverses  with  special  success  the 
ridiculous  suggestion  that  girls  are  as 
much  brought  in  the  season  to  be  sold 
"as  any  unhappy  Armenian  girl."  No 
doubt  a  certain  amount  of  the  London 
festivities  are  primarily  arranged  to 
give  young  people  the  chance  of  seeing 
each  other,  but  to  call  this  a  female 
slave  market  is  mere  midsummer  mad- 
ness. The  truth  about  the  whole  ques- 
tion is,  we  believe,  something  of  this 
kind.  A  certain  number  of  women 
marry  solely  for  love.  A  certain,  and 
perhaps  larger,  number  marry  for  rea- 
sons in  which  love  and  the  desire  to 
have  a  home  of  their  own  and  money 
of  their  own  are  mixed  up.  Another 
small  section  marry  purely  from  rea- 
sons of  ambition,  usually  of  a  pecuni- 
ary kind,— i.e.,  with  the  idea  of  becom- 
ing great  personages  through  marriage. 
As  a  rule,  however,  these  mercenary 
marriages  are  made  not  by  a  designing 
mother  who  wishes  to  sell  her  daugh- 
ter, but  by  a  designing,  or  rather  am- 
bitious, girl  who  deliberately  wishes  to 


climb  the  world's  ladder  by  marriage. 
The  girls  who  deliberately  try  to  better 
their  position  by  marriage  are,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  necessarily  despica- 
ble people.  A  few  are.  Those,  for  ex- 
ample, who  deliberately  marry  rich 
men  of  known  bad  character,  very  old 
men,  or  men  of  feeble  intellect,  or  men 
they  dislike.  The  majority,  howevet, 
are  very  like  the  ambitious  men  who 
deliberately  prefer  getting  on  by  mar- 
riage to  marrying  for  other  considera- 
tions, and  so  choose  a  rich  wife.  The- 
oretically, these  must  be  rather  un- 
pleasant and  repulsive  people.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  they  are  often 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  end  by  making 
very  good  husbands.  So  is  it  with 
thousands  of  the  girls  who  are  said  to 
sell  themselves  for  money.  We  do  not, 
of  course,  want  to  defend  mercenary 
marriages,  and  we  detest  the  notion  of 
girls  being  brought  up  to  think  that 
money  is  the  only  object  in  life.  It  is. 
however,  absolutely  necessary  to  speak 
out  about  the  current  cant  concerning 
the  marriage  market.  That,  as  a  rule, 
is  mere  rhetoric,  and  when  it  means 
anything,  means  that  most  naturally 
mothers,  other  things  being  equal,  pre- 
fer that  their  daughters  should  be  with- 
out pecuniary  cares.  Our  Mrs.  Bow- 
ling puts  the  feeling  quite  correctly 
when  she  says  that  if  she  does  uot 
know  either  of  the  men,  she  prefers  the 
rich  one.  Depend  upon  it,  indigence 
and  virtue  are  no  more  convertible 
terms  than  riches  and  vice. 


A  Striking  Contrast.— In  the  biog- 
raphy of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Parkes  is 
recorded  the  following  comparison 
which  the  Australian  statesman  him- 
self made  between  his  own  early  life 
and  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone:— 

I  was  thinking,  he  said  on  one  occa- 
sion, of  a  comparison  between  Mr. 
Gladstone's  life  and  my  own.  When  he 
was  at  Eton,  preparing  himself  for  Ox- 
ford, enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  a 
good  education,  with  plenty  of  money, 
and  being  trained  in  every  way  for  his 


future  position  as  a  statesman,  I  was 
working  on  a  ropewalk  at  4d.  per  day, 
and  suffered  such  cruel  treatment  that 
I  was  knocked  down  with  a  crowbar 
and  did  not  recover  my  senses  for  half 
an  hour.  From  the  ropewalk  I  went  10 
labor  in  a  brickyard,  where  I  was 
again  brutally  used;  and  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  at  Oxford  I  was  break- 
ing stones  on  the  queen's  highway  with 
hardly  enough  clothing  to  protect  me 
from  the  cold. 
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It  was  eight  bells  ringing, 
For  the  morning  watch  was  done, 

And  the  gunner's  lads  were  singing 
As  they  polished  every  gun. 

It  was  eight  bells  ringing, 

And  the  gunner's  lads  were  singing, 

For  the  ship  she  rode  a-swinging, 
As  they  polished  every  gun. 

Chorus. 
Oh!  to  see  the  linstock  lighting, 

Temeraire!  Temeraire! 
Oh!  to  hear  the  round-shot  biting, 
,    Temeraire!  Temeraire! 
Oh!  to  see  the  linstock  lighting, 
And  to  hear  the  round-shot  biting, 
For  we're  all  in  love  with  fighting 
On  the  Fighting  Temeraire. 

It  was  noontide  ringing, 

And  the  battle  just  begun, 
When  the  ship  her  way  was  winging, 

As  they  loaded  every  gun. 
It  was  noontide  ringing, 
When  the  ship  her  way  was  winging, 
And  the  gunner's  lads  were  singing 

As  they  loaded  every  gun. 

Chorus. 
There'll  be  many  grim  and  gory, 

Temeraire!  Temeraire! 
There'll  be  few  to  tell  the  story, 

Temeraire!  Temeraire! 
There'll  be  many  grim  and  gory, 
There'll  be  few  to  tell  the  story, 
But  we'll  all  be  one  in  glory 

With  the  Fighting  Temeraire. 

There's  a  far  bell  ringing 

At  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
And  a  phantom  voice  is  singing 

Of  the  great  days  done. 
There's  a  far  bell  ringing, 
And  a  phantom  voice  is  singing 
Of  renown  forever  clinging 

To  the  great  days  done. 

Chorus. 
Now  the  sunset,  breezes  shiver, 

Temeraire!  Temeraire! 
And  she's  fading  down  the  river, 

Temeraire!  Temeraire! 
Now  the  sunset  breezes  shiver, 
And  she's  fading  down  the  river, 
But  in  England's  song  forever 

She's  the  Fighting  Temeraire. 
Longman's  Magazine.     HENBT  NEWBOLT. 


In  the  parish  of  St  Barthelemi 

There  is  always  something  taking  place, 
A  procession,  a  fete,  or  a  jubilee, 

Some  kind  of  religious  revelry 

That  pleases  the  fervid  populace 
In  the  parish  of  St.  Barthelemi. 

The  saints  must  each  be  remembered,  you 
see, 
Which  perfectly  suits  the  Gallic  race 
A  procession,  a  fete,  or  a  jubilee, 

Fix'd  by  the  Church's  fast  decree, 
Makes  them  both  happy  and  full  of 
grace. 
In  the  parish  of  St  Barthelemi. 

You  will  easily  learn  to  bow  the  knee, 
And  each  in  its  turn  you  will  straight 
embrace 
A  procession,  a  fete,  or  a  jubilee. 
In  fact,  there  is  always  on  the  tapis, 

Moving  at  mediaeval  pace, 
In  the  parish  of  St  Barthelemi, 
A  procession,  a  fete,  or  u  jubilee. 

S.  Frances  Harrison. 


the  PATH. 
Is  this  the  path  that  knew  your  tread, 
Once,  when  the  skies  were  just  as  blue 
As  they  are  now,  far  overhead? 
Are  these  the  trees  that  looked  at  you 
And  listened  to  the  words  you  said? 

Along  this  moss  did  your  dress  sweep? 
And  is  this  broken  stem  the  one 
That  gave  its  flower  to  you  to  keep? 
And  here  where  the  grasses  knew  the  sun 
Before  a  sickle  came  to  reap, 

Did  your  dear  shadow  softly  fall? 
This  place  is  very  like,  and  yet 
No  shadow  lieth  here  at  all; 
With  dew  the  mosses  still  are  wet 
Although  the  grass  no  more  is  tall. 

The  small  brown  birds  go  nestling  through 
The  low-branched  hemlock  as  of  old; 
The  tree-tops  almost  touch  the  blue, 
The  sunlight  falleth  down  like  gold 
On  one  new  flower  that  waiteth  you. 

Francis  Shkbmaw. 
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LITERARY  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Authors  complain,  and  in  many  cases 
complain  justly,  of  the  large  number  of 
letters  and  visits  which  they  receive 
from  unknown  friends  and  distant  ad- 
mirers. I  myself,  though  the  subjects 
on  which  I  write  are  not  exactly  pop- 
ular, have  been  sitting  at  the  receipt 
of  such  custom  for  many  years.  It  is 
difficult  to  know  what  to  do.  To 
answer  all  the  letters,  even  to  acknowl- 
edge all  the  books  that  are  sent  to  me 
from  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
from  every  new  sphere  of  influence  in 
Africa,  from  America,  North  and  South, 
and  from  the  principal  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, would  be  physically  impossible. 
A  simple  knowledge  of  arithmetic 
would  teach  my  friends  that  if  I  were 
only  to  glance  at  a  book  in  order  to  give 
an  opinion,  or  say  something  pleasant 
about  it,  one  hour  at  least  of  my  time 
in  the  morning  would  certainly  be  con- 
sumed by  every  single  book.  Every 
writer  Imagines  that  he  is  the  only  one 
who  writes  a  letter,  asks  a  question,  or 
sends  a  book;  but  he  forgets  that  in 
this  respect  everybody  has  as  much 
right  as  everybody  else,  and  claims  it 
too,  unmindful  of  the  rights  of  others, 
and  quite  unconscious  that  the  sum  to- 
tal of  such  interruptions  would  swal- 
low up  the  whole  of  a  man's  working 
day.  And  there  is  this  further  danger: 
however  guarded  one  may  be  in  ex- 
pressing one's  gratitude  or  one's  opln* 
ion  of  the  merits  of  a  book,  one's  letter 
is  apt  to  appear  in  advertisements,  if 
only  far  away  in  India  or  the  Colonies; 
nay,  we  often  find  that  the  copy  of  a 
book  was  not  even  sent  us  by  the 
author  himself,  but  with  the  author's 
compliments,  that  is  by  an  enterprising 
publisher. 

However,  there  is  a  compensation  in 
all  things,  and  I  gladly  confess  that  I 
have  occasionally  derived  great  advan- 
tage from  the  letters  of  my  unknown 
friends.  They  have  sent  me  valuable 
corrections  and  useful  remarks  for  my 
books,  they  have  made  me  presents  of 
manuscripts  and  local  publications  diffi- 
cult to  get  even  at  the  Bodleian  and  the 
British  Museum,  and  I  feel  sure  they 


coma  not  enter  into  a  long  correspond- 
ence with  every  one  of  my  epistolary 
friends  on  the  origin  of  language  or  the 
home  of  the  Aryan  race.  My  worst 
friends  are  those  who  send  me  their 
own  writings  and  wish  me  to  give  an 
opinion,  or  to  find  a  publisher  for  them. 
Had  I  attempted  to  comply  with  one- 
tenth  of  these  requests,  I  could  have 
done  nothing  else  in  life.  What  would 
become  of  me  if  everybody  who  can- 
not find  a  publisher  were  to  write  to  me. 
The  Introduction  of  postcards  has 
proved,  no  doubt,  a  great  blessing  to  all 
who  are  supposed  to  be  oracles,  but 
even  an  oracular  response  takes  time. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  may  truly  say 
that  I  often  feel  tempted  to  write  to  a 
man  who  is  an  authority  on  a  special 
subject  on  which  I  want  Information. 
I  know  he  could  answer  my  question  in 
five  minutes,  and  yet  I  hardly  ever  ven- 
ture to  make  the  appeal,  but  go  to  a  li- 
brary, where  I  have  to  waste  hours  and 
hours  in  finding  the  right  book,  and 
afterwards  the  right  passage  in  it. 

And  what  applies  to  letters  applies  to 
personal  visits  also.  I  do  sometimes 
get  impatient  when  perfect  strangers 
call  on  me  without  any  kind  of  intro- 
duction, sometimes  even  without  a 
visiting  card,  and  then  sit  down  to  pro- 
pound some  theory  of  their  own.  Still, 
taking  all  in  all,  I  must  not  complain  of 
my  visitors.  They  do  not  come  in 
shoals  like  letters  and  books,  and  very 
often  they  are  interesting  and  even  de- 
lightful. Many  of  them  come  from 
America,  and  the  mere  fact  that  they 
want  to  see  me  is  a  compliment  which 
I  appreciate.  They  have  read  my 
books,  that  is  another  compliment 
which  I  always  value;  and  they  often 
speak  to  me  of  things  that  years  ago  I 
have  said  in  some  article  of  mine,  and 
which  I  myself  have  often  quite  for- 
gotten. 

It  strikes  me  that  Americans  possess 
in  a  very  high  degree  the  gift  of  sight- 
seeing. They  possess  what  at  school 
was  called  pcuse.  They  travel  over  En- 
gland in  a  fortnight,  but  at  the  end 
they  seem  to  have  seen  all  that  is,  and 
all  who  are  worth  seeing.    We  wonder 
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how  they  can  enjoy  anything.  But  they  allow  him  to  hear  my  lecture.    Nothing 

do  enjoy  what  they  see,  and  they  carry  of  the  kind!    "I  am  sorry,"     he    said, 

away  a  great  many  photographs,    not  "but  you  don't  mind  my  sitting  here  in 

only  in  their  albums,  but  in  their  mem-  your  library  till  you  come  back?"    And, 

ory  also.    The  fact  is  that   they    gen-  true  enough,  there  I  found  him  when  I 


erally  come  well  prepared,  and  know 
beforehand  what  they  want  to  see; 
and,  after  all,  there  are  limits  to  every- 
thing. If  we  have  only  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  look  at  the  Madonna  di  San 
Sisto,  may  not  that  short  exposure  give 
us  an  excellent  negative  in  our  mem- 
ory, if  only  our  brain  is  sensitive,  and 
the  lens  of  our  eyes  clear  and  strong? 
The  Americans,  knowing  that  their 
time  is  limited,  make  certainly  an  ex- 
cellent use  of  it,  and  seem  to  carry 
away  more  than  many  travellers  who 
stand  for  hours  with  open  mouths  be- 
fore a  Raphael,  and  in  the  end  know 
no  more  of  the  picture  than  of  the 
frame.  It  requires  sharp  eyes  and  a 
strong  will  to  see  much  in  a  short  time. 
Some  portrait  painters,  for  instance, 
catch  a  likeness  in  a  few  minutes;  oth- 
ers sit  and  sit,  and  stare  and  stare,  and 
alter  and  alter,  and  never  perceive  the 
really  characteristic  points  in  a  face. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  American  in- 
terviewer. I  do  not  like  him,  and  I 
think  he  ought  at  all  events  to  tell  us 
that  we  are  being  interviewed.  Even 
ancient  statues  are  protected  now 
against  snap-shots  in  the  museums  of 
antiquities.  But  with  all  that  I  cannot 
help  admiring  him.  His  skill,  in  the 
cases  where  I  have  been  under  his  scal- 
pel or  before  his  brush,  has  certainly 
been  extraordinary,  and  several  of 
them  seem  to  have  seen  in  my  house, 
in  my  garden,  in  my  library,  and  in  my 
face,  what  I  myself  had  never  detected 
there,  and  all  that  in  about  half  an 
hour.  I  remember  one  visit,  however, 
which  was  rather  humiliating.  An 
American  gentleman  (I  did  not  know 
that  he  was  interviewing  me)  had  been 
sitting  with  me  for  a  long  time,  asking 
all  sorts  of  questions  and  making  evi- 
dently a  trignometrical  survey  of  my- 
self and  my  surroundings.  At  last 
I  had  to  tell  him  that  I  was  sorry  I  had 
to  go,  as  I  had  to  deliver  a  lecture.  As 
he  seemed  so  interested  in  my  work  i 
naturally  expected  he  would  ask  me  to 


came  home  after  an  hour,  and  he  was 
delighted  to  see  me  again.  Some 
months  after  I  had  my  reward  in  a 
most  charming  account  of  an  interview 
with  Professor  Max  Mttller,  published 
in  an  American  journal.  This  power  of 
observation  which  these  interviewers, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  most  American 
travellers,  seem  to  possess,  is  highly 
valuable,  and  as  most  of  us  cannot  hope 
to  have  more  than  a  few  hours  to  set- 
such  monuments  as  St.  Peter  or  Santa 
Sophia,  or  such  giants  as  Tennyson  or 
Browning,  we  ought  to  take  a  leaf  out 
of  the  book  of  our  American  friends, 
and  try  to  acquire  some  of  their  pace 
and  go.  I 

And  then,  America  does  not  send  us 
interviewers  only,  but  nearly  all  their 
most  eminent  men  and  their  most 
charming  women  pay  us  the  compli- 
ment of  coming  over  to  their  old  coun- 
try. They  generally  cannot  give  us 
more  than  a  few  days,  or  it  may  be  a 
few  hours  only;  and  in  that  short  space 
we  also  have  to  learn  how  to  measure 
them,  how  to  appreciate  and  love  them. 
It  has  to  be  done  quickly,  or  not  at  all. 
Living  at  Oxford,  I  have  had  the  gooa 
fortune  of  receiving  visits  from  Emer- 
son, Dr.  Wendell  Holmes,  and  Lowell, 
to  speak  of  the  brightest  stars  only. 
Each  of  them  stayed  at  our  house  for 
several  days,  so  that  I  could  take  them 
in  at  leisure,  while  others  had  to  be 
taken  at  one  gulp,  often  between  one 
train  and  the  next.  Oxford  has  a  great 
attraction  for  all  Americans,  and  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  see  how  completely  at 
home  they  feel  in  the  memories  of  the 
place.  The  days  when  Emerson,  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  and  Lowell  were  staying 
with  us,  the  breakfasts  and  luncheons, 
the  teas  and  dinners,  and  the  delightful 
walks  through  college  halls,  chapels 
and  gardens  are  possessions  forever. 

Emerson.  I  am  grieved  to  say.  when 
during  his  last  visit  to  England  he 
spent  some  days  with  us,  accompanied 
and    watched    over    by    his    devoted 
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daughter,  was  already  on  the  brink  of 
that  misfortune  which  overtook  him  in 
his  old  age.    His  memory  often  failed 
him,  but  as  through  a  mist  the  bright 
and  warm  sun  of  his  mind  was  always 
shining,  and  many  of  his  questions  ana 
answers  have  remained    engraved     in 
my  memory,  weak  and  shaky  as  that 
•too  begins  to  be.    I  had  forgotten  that 
Emerson  had  ceased  to  be    an    active 
preacher,  and  I  told  him  that  I  rather 
envied  him  the  opportunity  of  speaking 
now  and  then  to  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors on  subjects  on  which  we  can  sel- 
dom speak  except  in  church.    He  then 
told  me  not  only  what  he  had  told  oth- 
ers, that  "he  had  had  enough  of  it,"  but 
he  referred  to  an  episode  in  his  life,  or 
rather  in  that  of  his    brother,    which 
struck  me  as  very  significant    at    the 
time.      "There    was    an    ecclesiastical 
leaven  in  our  family,"  he  said.      "My 
brother  and  I  were  both  meant  for  the 
ministry  in  the  Unitarian  community. 
My  brother  was  sent  by  my  father  to 
Germany  (I  believe  to  GSttingen),  and 
after  a  thorough  study  of  theology  was 
returning  to  America.    On  the  voyage 
home  the  ship  was  caught  in  a  violent 
gale,  and  all  hopes  of  saving  it  and  the 
lives  of  the  passengers  was  given  up. 
At  that    time    my    brother    said    his 
prayers,  and  made  a  vow  that  if  his  life 
should    be    spared    he    would    never 
preach  again,  but  give  up  theology  alto- 
gether and  earn  an    honest    living    in 
some  other  way.     The  ship  weathered 
the  storm,  my  brother's  life  was  saved, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  entreaties,  he  kept 
his  vow.    Something  of  the  same  kind 
may  have  influenced  me,"    he    added; 
"anyhow,  I  felt  that  there  was  better 
work  for  me  to  do  than  to  preach  from 
the  pulpit."    And  so,  no  doubt,  there 
was  for  this  wonderfully    gifted    man, 
particularly  at  the  time    and    in    the 
place  where  he  lived.     A    few    years' 
study  at  Gdttingen  might    have    been 
useful  to  Emerson  by  showing  him  the 
track  followed  by  other  explorers     of 
the  unknown  seas  of  religion  and  phi- 
losophy, but  he  felt    in     himself    the 
force  to  grapple  with  the  great  prob- 
lems of  the  world  without  going  first 
to  school  to  learn  how    others    before 


him  had  grappled  with  them.  And  this 
was  perhaps  the  best  for  him  and  for 
us.  His  freshness  and  his  courage  re- 
mained undamped  by  the  failures  of 
others,  and  his  directness  of  judgment 
and  poetical  intuition  had  freer  scope 
in  his  rhapsodies  than  it  would  have 
had  in  learned  treatises.  X  do  not  won- 
der that  philosophers  by  profession  had 
nothing  to  say  to  his  essays  because 
they  did  not  seem  to  advance  their  fa- 
vorite inquiries  beyond  the  point  they 
had  reached  before.  But  there  were 
many  people,  particularly  in  America, 
to  whom  these  rhapsodies  did  more 
good  than  any  learned  disquisitions  or 
carefully  arranged  sermons.  There  is 
in  them  what  attracts  us  so  much  in 
the  ancients,  freshness,  directness,  self- 
confidence,  unswerving  loyalty  to  truth, 
as  far  as  they  could  see  it.  He  had  no 
one  to  fear,  no  one  to  please.  Soc- 
rates or  Plato,  if  suddenly  brought  to 
life  again  in  America,  might  have 
spoken  like  Emerson,  and  the  effect 
produced  by  Emerson  was  certainly 
like  that  produced  by  Socrates  in  olden 
times. 

What  Emerson's  personal  charm 
must  have  been  in  earlier  life  we  ca& 
only  conjecture  from  the  rapturous 
praises  bestowed  on  him  by  his  friends, 
even  during  his  lifetime.  A  friend  of 
his  who  had  watched  Emerson  and  his 
work  and  his  ever  increasing  influence, 
declares  without  hesitation  that  "the 
American  nation  is  more  indebted  to 
his  teachiug  than  to  any  other  person 
who  has  spoken  or  written  on  his 
themes  during  the  last  twenty  years." 
He  calls  his  genius  "the  measure  and 
present  expansion  of  the  American 
mind."  And  his  Influence  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  American  mind.  I  have 
watched  it  growing  in  England.  I  still 
remember  the  time  when  even  experi- 
enced judges  spoke  of  his  essays  as 
mere  declamations,  as  poetical  rhapso- 
dies, as  poor  imitations  of  Garlyle. 
Then  gradually  one  man  after  another 
found  something  in  Emerson  which 
was  not  to  be  found  in  Carlyle,  partlc« 
ularly  his  loving  heart,  his  tolerant 
spirit,  his  comprehensive  sympathy 
with  all  that  was  or  was  meant  to  be 
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good  and  true,  even  though  to  his  own 
mind  it  was  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other. 

After  a  time  some  more  searching 
critics  were  amazed  at  sentences  which 
spoke  volumes,  and  showed  that  Emer- 
son, though  he  had  never  written  a  sys- 
tematic treatise  on  philosophy,  stood  on 
a  firm  foundation  of  the  accumulated 
philosophic  thought  of  centuries.  Let 
us  take  such  a  sentence  as  "Generaliza* 
tion  is  always  a  new  influx  of  divinity 
into  the  mind— hence  the  thrill  that  at- 
tends." 

To  the  ordinary  reader  such  a  sen- 
tence can  convey  very  little;  it  might 
seem,  in  fact,  a  mere  exaggeration. 
But  to  those  who  know  the  long  history 
of  thought  connected  with  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  conceptual  thought  as 
the  result  of  ceaseless  generalization, 
Emerson's  words  convey  the  outcome 
of  profound  thought.  They  show  that 
he  had  recognized  in  general  ideas, 
which  are  to  us  merely  the  result  of  a 
never  ceasing  synthesis,  the  original 
thoughts  or  logoi  underlying  the  im* 
mense  variety  of  created  things;  that 
he  had  traced  them  back  to  their  only 
possible  source,  the  Divine  mind,  and 
that  he  saw  how  the  human  mind,  by 
rising  from  particulars  to  the  general, 
was  in  reality  approaching  the  source 
of  those  divine  thoughts,  and  thus  be* 
coming  conscious,  as  it  were,  of  the  in- 
flux of  divinity.  Other  philosophers 
have  expressed  similar  thoughts  by 
saying  that  induction  is  the  light  that 
leads  us  up,  deduction  the  light  that 
leads  us  down.  Mill  thought  that  gen- 
eralization is  a  mere  process  of  mother- 
wit  of  the  shrewd  and  untaught  intelli- 
gence; and  that,  from  one  narrow  point 
of  view,  it  is  so,  has  been  proved  since 
by  an  analysis  of  language.  Every 
word  is  a  generalization,  and  contains 
in  Itself  a  general  idea,  the  so-called 
root  These  first  generalizations  are, 
no  doubt,  at  first  the  work  of  mother- 
wit  and  untaught  intelligence  only,  and 
hence  the  necessity  of  constantly  cor- 
recting them,  whether  by  experience  or 
by  philosophy.  But  these  words  are 
nevertheless  the  foundation  of  all  later 
thought,  and  if  they  have  not  reached 


as  yet  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  Logoi, 
they  represent  at  least  the  advancing 
steps  by  which  alone  the  human  mind 
could  reach,  and  will  reach  at  last,  the 
ideas  of  the  Divine  Mind. 

Thus  one  pregnant  sentence  of  Emer- 
son's shows,  when  we  examine  it  more 
closely,  that  he  had  seen  deeper  into 
the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  than  thousands  of  philoso- 
phers, call  them  evolutionists  or  nom- 
inalists. Evolutionists  imagine  that 
they  have  explained  everything  that 
requires  explanation  in  nature  if  they 
have  shown  a  more  or  less  continuous 
development  from  the  moneres  to  man 
from  the  thrills  of  the  moneres  to  the 
thought  of  man.  Nominalists  again 
think  that  by  ascendiug  from  the  single 
to  the  general,  and  by  comprehending 
the  single  under  a  general  name,  they 
have  solved  all  the  questions  involved 
in  nature,  that  is,  in  our  comprehension 
of  nature.  They  never  seem  to  remem- 
ber that  there  was  a  time  when  all  that 
we  call  either  single  or  general,  but 
particularly  all  that  is  general,  had  for 
the  first  time  to  be  conceived  or  cre- 
ated. Before  there  was  a  single  tree, 
some  one  must  have  thought  the  tree 
or  treehood.  Before  there  was  a  single 
ape,  or  a  single  man,  some  one  must 
have  thought  that  apehood  or  that 
manhood  which  we  see  realized  in 
every  ape  and  in  every  man,  unless  we 
can  bring  ourselves  to  believe  in  a 
thoughtless  world.  If  that  first  thought 
was  the  concept  of  a  mere  moneres, 
still  In  that  thought  there  must  have 
been  the  distant  perspective  of  ape  or 
man,  and  it  is  that  first  thought  alone 
which  to  the  present  day  keeps  the  ape 
an  ape,  and  a  man  a  man.  Divine  is 
hardly  a  name  good  enough  for  that 
first  thinker  of  thoughts.  Still,  it  is 
that  Divinity  which  Emerson  meant 
when  he  said  that  generalization  is  al- 
ways a  new  influx  of  divinity  into  the 
mind,  because  it  reveals  to  the  mind 
the  first  thoughts,  the  Divine  Logoi,  of 
the  universe.  The  thrill  of  which  he 
speaks  is  the  thrill  arising  from  the 
nearness  of  the  Divine,  the  sense  of 
the  presence  of  those  Divine  Logoi,  or 
that  Divine  Logos,  which  in  the  begin* 
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not  anything  was  made  that  was  made. 
Evolution  can  never  be  more  than  the 
second  act;  the  first  act  Is  the  volition 
or  the  thought  of  the  universe,  unless 
we  hold  that  there  can  be  an  effect 
without  a  cause,  or  a  Kosmos  without 
a  Logos. 

Such  utterances,  lost  almost  in  the 
exuberance  of  Emerson's  thoughts, 
mark  the  distinction  between  a 
thoughtful  and  a  shallow  writer,  be- 
tween a  scarred  veteran  and  a  smooth 
recruit.  They  will  give  permanence  to 
Emerson's  influence  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  place  him  in  the  ranks  of 
those  who  have  not  lived  or  thought  in 
vain.  When  he  left  my  house,  I  knew, 
of  course,  that  we  should  never  meet 
again  in  this  life,  but  I  felt  that  I  had 
gained  something  that  could  never  be 
taken  from  me. 

Another  eminent  American  who  often 
honored  my  quiet  home  at  Oxford  was 
James  Russell  Lowell,  for  a  time 
United  States  minister  in  England.  He 
was  a  professor  and  at  the  same  time  a 
politician  and  a  man  of  the  world. 
Few  essays  are  so  brimful  of  interest- 
ing facts  and  original  reflections  as  his 
essays  entitled  "Among  my  Books." 
His  "Biglow  Papers,"  which  made 
him  one  of  the  leading  men  in '  the 
United  States,  appeal  naturally  to 
American  rather  than  to  Cosmopolitan 
readers.  But  in  society  he  was  at  home 
in  England  as  much  as  in  America,  in 
Spain  as  well  as  in  Holland. 

I'  came  to  know  him  first  as  a  spark- 
ling correspondent,  and  then  as  a  de- 
lightful friend. 

Here  is  the  letter  which  began  our 
Intimacy:— 

Legation  de  los  Estados  Unidos 
de  America  en  Espafia, 
18  Jan.  1880. 
I  read  with  great  satisfaction  what  you 
wrote  about  fade.1    One  is  tempted  to  cry 

*  I  had  written  some  articles  in  the  Times  to 
show  that  when  we  meet  with  jade  tools  in  coun- 
tries far  removed  from  the  few  mines  in  which 
jade  is  found,  we  must  admit  that  they  were  car- 
ried along  as  precious  heirlooms  by  the  earliest 
emigrants  from  Asia  to  Europe,  by  the  same  peo- 
ple who  carried  the  tools  of  their  mind,  that  is, 


now,  ye  pampered  jades  of  Asia!"  One 
thing  in  the  discussion  has  struck  me  a 
good  deal,  and  that  is,  the  crude  notion 
which  intelligent  men  have  of  the  migra- 
tion of  tribes.  I  think  most  men's  concep- 
tion of  distance  is  very  much  a  creature  of 
maps— which  make  Grim  Tartary  and 
England  not  more  than  a  foot  apart,  so 
that  the  feat  of  the  old  rhyme— "to  dance 
out  of  Ireland  into  France,"  looks  easy. 
They  seem  to  think  that  the  shifting  of 
habitation  was  accomplished  like  a  modern 
journey  by  rail,  and  that  the  emigrants 
wouldn't  need  tools  by  the  way  or  would 
buy  them  at  the  nearest  shop  after  their 
arrival.  There  is  nothing  the  ignorant 
and  the  poor  cling  to  so  tenaciously  as 
their  familiar  household  utensils.  Incred- 
ible things  are  brought  every  day  to 
America  in  the  luggage  of  emigrants— 
things  often  most  cumbrous  to  carry  and 
utterly  useless  in  the  new  home.  Families 
that  went  from  our  seaboard  to  the  West 
a  century  ago,  through  an  almost  impene- 
trable wilderness,  carried  with  them  all 
their  domestic  pots  and  pans— even  those, 
I  should  be  willing  to  wager,  that  needed 
the  tinker.  I  remember  very  well  the 
starting  of  an  expedition  from  my  native 
town  of  Cambridge  in  1831,  for  Oregon, 
under  the  lead  of  a  captain  of  great  energy 
and  resource.  They  started  in  wagons 
ingeniously  contrived  so  as  to  be  taken  to 
pieces,  the  body  forming  a  boat  for  cross- 
ing rivers.  They  carried  everything  they 
could  think  of  with  them,  and  got  safely 
to  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  as  hard 
a  job,  I  fancy,  as  our  Aryan  ancestors  had 
to  do.  There  is  hardly  a  family  of  En- 
glish descent  in  New  England  that  doesn't 
cherish  as  an  heirloom,  something  brought 
over  by  the  first  ancestors  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.  And  beside  the  mo- 
tive of  utility  there  is  that  also  of  senti- 
ment—particularly strong  in  the  case  of  an 
old  tool. 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.  R.  Lowell. 

Lowell's  conversation  was  inexhaust- 
ible, his  information  astonishing. 
Pleasant  as  he  was,  even  as  an  antago- 
nist, he  would  occasionally  lose  his  tem- 
per and  use  very  emphatic  language.  I 
was  once  sitting  next  to  him   when    I 

the  words  of  their  language,  from  their  original 
homes  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  Ioe. 
land,  to  Ireland,  and  in  the  end  to  America. 
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heard  him  stagger  his  neighbor,  a 
young  lady,  by  bursting  out  with,  "But 
madam,  I  do  not  accept  your  major 
premiss!"  Poor  thing,  she  evidently 
was  not  accustomed  to  such  language, 
and  not  acquainted  with  that  terrible 
term.  She  collapsed,  evidently  quite  at 
a  loss  as  to  what  gift  on  her  part  Mr. 
Lowell  declined  to  accept. 

Sometimes  even  the  most  harmless 
remark  about  America  would  call  forth 
very  sharp  replies  from  him.  Every- 
body knows  that  the  salaries  paid  by 
America  to  her  diplomatic  staff  are 
insufficient,  and  no  one  knew  it  better 
than  he  himself.  But  when  the  remark 
was  made  in  his  presence  that  the 
United  States  treated  their  diplomatic 
representatives  stingily,  he  fired  up, 
and  discoursed  most  eloquently  on  the 
advantages  of  high  thoughts  and  hum- 
ble living.  His  cleverness  and  readi- 
ness in  writing  occasional  verses  have 
become  proverbial,  and  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  add  two  more  to  the  many 
jeux  &  esprit  of  this  brilliant  and  ami- 
able guest 

Had  I  all  tongues  Max  Mtiller  knows, 
I  could  not  with  them  altogether 

Tell  half  the  debt  a  stranger  owes 
Who  Oxford  sees  in  pleasant  weather. 

The  halls,  the  gardens,  and  the  quads, 
There's  nought  can  match  them  on  this 
planet, 

Smiled  on  by  all  the  partial  gods 
Since  Alfred  (if  'twas  he)  began  it: 

But  more  than  all  the  welcomes  warm, 
Thrown  thick  as  lavish  hands  could  toss 
'em, 

Why,  they'd  have  wooed  in  winter-storm 
One's  very  umbrella-stick  to  blossom! 

Bring  me  a  cup  of  All  Souls'  ale, 
Better  than  e'er  was  bought  with  siller, 

To  drink  (O  may  the  vow  prevail) 
The  health  of  Max1  and  Mrs.  Mttller! 

,  Abundant  as  was  his  wit  in  the  true 
sense  of  that  word,  his  kindness    was 

1  "  Professor  "  I  would  fain  have  said, 
But  the  pinched  line  would  not  admit  it, 

And  where  the  naU  submit*  its  head, 
There  must  the  haity  hammer  hit  it )  f 


equally  so.  After  he  had  written  the 
above  verses  for  my  wife,  my  young 
daughter  Beatrice  (now  Mrs.  Colyer 
Fergusson)  asked  him,  as  young  ladies 
are  wont  to  do,  for  a  few  lines  for  her- 
self. He  at  once  resumed  his  pen  and 
wrote:— 

O'er  the  wet  sands  an  insect  crept 
Ages  ere  man  on  earth  was  known— 
And  patient  Time,  while  Nature  slept, 
The  slender  tracing  turned  to   stone. 

'Twas  the  first  autograph:  and  ours? 
Prithee,  how  much  of  prose  or  song, 
In  league  with  the  Creative  powers, 
Shall  'scape  Oblivion's  broom  so  long? 
In  great  haste, 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.  R.  Lowell. 
24th  June,  1886. 

I  lost  the  pleasure  of  shaking  hands 
with  Longfellow  during  his  stay  in  En- 
gland. Though  I  have  been  more  of  a 
fixture  at  Oxford  than  most  professors, 
I  was  away  during  the  vacation  when 
he  paid  his  visit  to  our  university,  and 
thus  lost  seeing  a  poet  to  whom  I  felt 
strongly  attracted,  not  only  by  the 
general  spirit  of  his  poetry,  which  was 
steeped  in  German  thought,  but  as  the 
translator  of  several  of  my  father's 
poems. 

I  was  more  fortunate  with  Dr.  Wen* 
dell  Holmes.  His  arrival  in  England 
had  been  proclaimed  beforehand,  and 
one  naturally  remained  at  home  in 
order  to  be  allowed  to  receive  him.  His 
hundred  days  in  England  were  one  un- 
interrupted triumphal  progress.  When 
he  arrived  at  Liverpool  he  found  about 
three  hundred  invitations  waiting  for 
him.  Though  he  was  accompanied  by 
a  most  active  and  efficient  daughter,  bv 
had  at  once  to  engage  a  secretary  to 
answer  this  deluge  of  letters.  And 
though  he  was  past  eighty,  he  never 
spared  himself,  and  was  always  ready 
to  see  and  to  be  seen.  He  was  not  only 
an  old,  but  a  ripe  and  mellow  man. 

There  was  no  subject  on  which  one 
could  touch  which  was  not  familiar  to 
the  autocrat  at  the  breakfast  table. 
His  thoughts  and  his  words  were 
ready,  and  one  felt  that  it  was  not  for 
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the  first  time  that  the  subject  had  been 
carefully  thought  out  and  talked  out  by 
him.  That  he  should  have  been  able  to 
stand  all  the  fatigue  of  his  journey  and 
the  constant  claims  on  his  ready  wit 
seemed  to  me  marvellous.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  showing  him  the  old  build- 
ings of  Oxford.  He  seemed  to  know 
them  all,  and  had  something  to  ask  and 
to  say  about  every  one. 

When  we  came  to  Magdalen  College, 
he  wanted  to  see  and  to  measure  the 
elms.  He  was  very  proud  of  some  elms 
in  America,  and  he  had  actually 
brought  some  string  with  which  he  had 
measured  the  largest  tree  he  knew  in 
his  own  country.  He  proceeded  to 
measure  one  of  our  finest  elms  in  Mag- 
dalen College,  and  when  he  found  that 
it  was  larger  than  his  American  giant, 
he  stood  before  it  admiring  it,  without 
a  single  word  of  envy  or  disappoint- 
ment. 

I  had,  however,  a  great  fright  while 
he  was  staying  at  our  house. "  He  had 
evidently  done  too  much,  and  after  our 
first  dinner  party  he  had  feverish  shiv- 
ering  fits,  and  the  doctor  whom  I  sent 
for  declared  at  once  that  he  must  keep 
perfectly  quiet  in  bed,  and  attend  no 
more  parties  of  any  kind.  This  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  myself  and  to 
many  of  my  friends.  But  at  his  time 
of  life  the  doctor's  warning  could  not 
be  disregarded,  and  I  had,  at  all  events, 
the  satisfaction  of  sending  him  off  to 
Cambridge  safe  and  sound.  I  had  him 
several  days  quite  to  myself,  and  there 
were  few  subjects  which  we  did  not  dis- 
cuss. We  mostly  agreed,  but  even 
where  we  did  not,  it  was  a  real  pleas- 
ure to  differ  from  him.  We  discussed 
the  greatest  and  the  smallest  questions, 
and  on  every  one  he  had  some  wise  and 
t(  lling  remarks  to  pour  out.  I  remem- 
ber one  long  conversation  while  we 
were  sitting  in  an  old  wainscoted  room 
at  All  Souls',  ornamented  with  the 
arms  of  former  fellows.  It  had  been 
at  first  the  library  of  the  college,  then 
one  of  the  fellows'  rooms,  and  lastly  a 
lecture-room.  We  were  deep  in  the  old 
question  of  the  true  relation  between 
the  divine  and  the  human  in  man,  and 
here  again,  as  on  all  other  questions, 


everything  seemed  to  be  clear  and  evi- 
dent to  his  mind.  Perhaps  I  ought  not 
to  repeat  what  he  said  to  me  when  we 
parted:  "I  have  had  much  talk  with 
people  in  England;  with  you  I  have  had 
a  real  conversation."  We  understood 
each  other,  and  wondered  how  it  was 
that  men  so  often  misunderstood  one 
another.  I  told  him  that  it  was  the 
badness  of  our  language,  he  thought  It 
was  the  badness  of  our  tempers.  Per- 
haps we  were  both  right  With  him 
again  good-bye  was  good-bye  for  life, 
and  at  such  moments  one  wonders  in- 
deed how  kindred  souls  became  sepa- 
rated, and  one  feels  startled  and  re- 
pelled at  the  thought  that,  such  as  they 
were  on  earth,  they  can  never  meet 
again.  And  yet  there  is  continuity  in 
the  world,  there  is  no  flaw,  no  break 
anywhere,  and  what  has  been  will 
surely  be  again,  though  how  it  will  be 
we  cannot  know,  and  if  only  we  trust 
in  the  wisdom  that  pervades  the  whole 
universe,  we  need  not  know. 

Were  I  to  write  down  my  more  or 
less  casual  meetings  with  men  of  lit- 
erary eminence,  I  should  have  much 
more  to  say,  much  that  was  of  deep 
interest  and  value  to  myself,  but  would 
hardly  be  of  interest  to  others.  I  felt 
greatly  flattered,  for  instance,  when 
years  ago  Macaulay  invited  me  to  see 
him  at  the  Albany,  and  to  discuss  with 
him  the  new  regulations  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Service.  This  must  have  been  in 
about  1854.  I  was  quite  a  young  and 
unknown  man  at  the  time,  but  I  had  al- 
ready made  his  acquaintance  at  Bun- 
sen's  house,  where  he  had  been  asked 
to  meet  Herr  von  Radowitz,  for  a  short 
time  prime  minister  in  Prussia,  and  the 
most  famous  talker  in  Germany.  It 
was  indeed  a  tournament  to  watch,  but 
as  it  was  in  English,  which  Radowitz 
spoke  well,  yet  not  well  enough  for 
such  a  contest,  Macaulay  carried  the 
day,  though  Radowitz  excelled  in  rep- 
artee, in  anecdotes,  and  in  a  certain 
elegance  more  telling  in  French  than  in 
English. 

I  went  to  call  on  Macaulay  in  Lon- 
don, well  provided  as  I  thought  with 
facts  and  arguments  in  support  of  the 
necessity  of  Oriental  studies,  which  I 
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knew  he  had  always  discouraged,  in 
the  preparation  and  examination  of 
candidates  for  the  Indian  civil  service. 
He  began  by  telling  me  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  Indian  languages  and  litera- 
ture, and  that  he  wanted  to  know  all  I 
had  to  say  on  the  real  advantages  to  be 
derived  by  young  civilians  from  a 
study  of  Sanskrit.  I  had  already  pub- 
lished several  letters  in  the  Times  on 
the  subject,  and  had  carried  on  a  long 
controversy  with  Sir  Charles  Trevel- 
yan,  afterwards  published  in  a  pam- 
phlet, entitled  "Correspondence  relating 
to  the  Establishment  of  an  Oriental 
College  in  London." 

Macaulay,  after  sitting  down,  asked 
me  a  number  of  questions,  but  before  1 
had  time  to  answer  any  one  of  them, 
he  began  to  relate  his  own  experiences 
in  India,  dilating  on  the  difference  be- 
tween a  scholar  and  a  man  of  business, 
giving  a  full  account  of  his  controversy, 
while  in  India,  with  men  like  Professor 
Wilson  and  others,  who  maintained 
that  English  would  never  become  the 
language  of  India,  expressing  his  own 
strong  conviction  to  the  contrary,  and 
relating  a  number  of  anecdotes,  show- 
ing that  the  natives  learnt  English  far 
more  easily  than  the  English  could 
ever  learn  Hindustani  or  Sanskrit 
Then  he  branched  off  into  some  dispar- 
aging remarks  about  Sanskrit  litera- 
ture, particularly  about  their  legal  lit- 
erature, entering  minutely  into  the 
question  of  what  authority  could  be  as- 
signed to  the  Laws  of  Manu,  and  of 
what  possible  use  they  could  be  in  de- 
termining law  suits  between  natives, 
ending  up  with  the  usual  diatribes 
about  the  untruthfulness  of  the  na- 
tives of  India,  and  their  untrustworthl- 
ness  as  witnesses  in  a  court  of  law. 

This  went  on  for  nearly  an  hour  and 
was  very  pleasant  to  listen  to,  but  most 
disappointing  to  a  young  man  who  had 
come  well  primed  with  facts  to  meet  all 
these  arguments,  and  who  tried  in  vain 
to  find  a  chance  to  put  in  a  single  word. 
At  the  end  of  this  so-called  conversa- 
tion Macaulay  thanked  me  for  the  use- 
ful information  I  had  given  him,  and  I 
went  back  to  Oxford  a  sadder  and  I 
hope  a  wiser  man.    What  I  had  chiefly 


wished  to  impress  on  him  was  that 
Haileybury  should  not  be  suppressed, 
but  should  be  improved,  should  not  be 
ended,  but  mended.  But  it  was  easier 
and  more  popular  to  suppress  it,  and 
suppressed  it  was,  so  that  in  England, 
which  has  the  largest  Oriental  Empire 
in  the  world,  there  is  now  not  a  single 
school  or  seminary  for  the  teaching  of 
Oriental  languages,  whereas  France, 
Italy,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia 
have  all  found  it  expedient  to  have 
such  establishments  and  to  support 
them  by  liberal  grants.  Everybody 
now  begins  to  see  that  these  govern- 
ments are  reaping  their  rewards,  but  in 
England  the  old  argument  remains  the 
same,  "We  can  always  find  interpreters 
if  we  pay  them  well,  and  if  we  only 
speak  loud  enough  the  natives  never 
fail  to  understand  what  we  mean," 

This  is  no  doubt  much  the  same  as 
what  Mr.  Layard  meant  when  he  ex- 
plained to  me  how  he  managed  to  keep 
his  diggers  in  order,  "I  speak  English 
to  them;  if  they  do  not  understand,  I 
shout  at  them;  if  they  won't  obey,  I 
knock  them  down;  and  if  they  show 
fight,  I  shoot  them  down."  No  doubt 
this  was  an  exaggeration,  but  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  prove  the  uselessness  of 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages, for  those  who  are  sent  to  the 
East  to  govern  millions,  and  not  to 
shout  at  them,  or  to  knock  them  down. 

Another  true  friend  of  mine  was  Ar- 
thur Helps,  the  author  of  "Friends  in 
Council,"  and  for  a  long  time  clerk  to 
the  Privy  Council.  He  often  paid  us  a 
visit  on  his  way  to  or  from  Blenheim, 
wr.ere  he  used  to  stay  with  the  then 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  had  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  duke's  ability  as 
president  of  the  council,  and  consid- 
ered his  personal  influence  most  impor- 
tant. "At  the  time  of  a  change  of  min- 
istry, you  should  see  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet,"  he  said.  "People  imagine 
they  are  miserable  and  disheartened. 
The  fact  is  they  are  like  a  pack  of 
schoolboys  going  home  for  their  holi- 
days, and  scrambling  out  of  the  Coun- 
cil Chamber  as  fast  as  ever  they  can." 

Once  when  he  came  to  stay  with  as 
on  his  return  from  Blenheim,  he  told 
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me  bow  the  duke  had  left  the  day  be- 
fore for  London,  and  that  on  that  very 
day  the  emu  had  laid  an  egg.  The 
duke  had  taken  the  greatest  interest  in 
his  emus,  and  had  long  looked  forward 
to  this  event.  A  telegram  was  sent  to 
the  duke,  which,  when  shown  to  Mr. 
Helps,  ran  as  follows:  "The  emu  has 
laid  an  egg,  and  in  the  absence  of  your 
Grace,  we  have  taken  the  largest  goose 
we  could  find  to  hatch  it." 

Helps  was  a  most  sensible  and  thor- 
oughly honest  man;  yet  the  last  years 
of  his  life  were  dreadfully  embittered 
by  some  ill-advised  speculations  of  his 
which  brought  severe  losses  not  only  on 
himself,  but,  what  he  felt  far  more 
keenly,  on  several  of  his  friends  whom 
he  had  induced  to  share  in  his  under- 
taking. 

I  missed  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
Lord  Lytton.  But  this  illustrious 
writer,  Lord  Lytton,  or  in  earlier  days, 
Sir  Lytton  Bulwer  Lytton,  whose  "Last 
Days  of  Pompeii"  had  been  the  delight 
of  my  youth,  paid  me  a  great  and  quite 
undeserved  compliment  by  dedicating 
to  me  one  of  his  last,  if  not  his  very 
last  work,  "The  Coming  Race,"  1871. 
The  book  was  published  anonymously, 
and  I  tried  in  vain  to  discover  the  au- 
thor of  it.  It  was  only  after  his  death 
that  Lord  Lytton's  authorship  wa« 
discovered.  The  book  itself  could 
hardly  be  called  a  novel,  nor  was  there 
anything  very  striking  or  sensational 
in  it.  Yet,  to  the  honor  of  the  English 
public  be  it  said,  it  was  discovered  at 
once  that  it  could  not  be  the  work  of  an 
ordinary  writer.  It  went  through  edi- 
tion after  edition,  and,  to  the  great  de- 
light of  the  anonymous  author,  was 
received  with  universal  applause.  Vril 
was  the  name  given  by  the  author  to 
the  fluid  which  in  the  hands  of  a  Yrilya 
was  raised  into  the  mightiest  agency 
over  all  forms  of  matter,  animate  or  in- 
animate. It  destroyed  like  the  flash  of 
lightning,  yet,  differently  applied,  it  re- 
plenished or  invigorated  life.  With  it  a 
way  could  be  rent  through  the  most 
solid  substances,  and  from  it  a  light 
was  extracted  steadier,  softer,  and 
healthier  than  from  all  other  inflamma- 
ble materials.    The  fire  lodged  in    the 


hollow  of  a  reed,  and  directed  by  the 
hand  of  a  child,  could  shatter  the 
strongest  fortress,  or  cleave  its  burning 
way  from  the  van  to  the  rear  of  an  em- 
battled host.  All  this  reads  almost  like 
a  prophecy  of  the  electric  fluid  in  its 
application  to  engines  of  war  and  en- 
gines of  peace,  but  its  name  now  sur- 
vives chiefly  in  the  poweriul  and  invig- 
orating fluid  extracted  from  beef,  and 
advertised  on  every  wall  as  Bo-vril— 
unless  I  am  quite  mistaken  in  my  ety- 
mology. 

There  are  many  more  of  the  most  em- 
inent men  in  England  from  whom  I 
have  received  kindness,  and  with 
whom,  even  as  a  young  man,  I  had 
some  interesting  intercourse.  But  I  be- 
come more  and  more  doubtful  whether 
I  can  trust  my  memory,  and  whether, 
in  writing  down  my  recollections,  I  am 
doing  my  friends  full  justice.  When  I 
gave  my  first  lectures  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution (in  1861),  I  came  into  frequent 
contact  with  Faraday.  He  was  then 
what  I  thought  an  old  man,  and  though 
it  was  quite  beyond  my  power  to  esti- 
mate his  greatness,  he  was  one  of  those 
men  who  at  once  gave  one  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  really  great.  There 
was  great  dignity  and  composure  in  his 
conversation,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
kindly  welcome  in  his  dark  bright  eyes 
which  made  one  feel  at  home  with  him 
from  the  very  first  meeting.  Though 
the  subject  I  had  to  lecture  on  was 
quite  new  to  him,  he  took  the  liveliest 
interest  in  my  lectures.  I  told  him  how 
disappointed  his  assistant  had  been— I 
believe  his  name  was  Anderson  or  Rob- 
ertson—when he  offered  me  his  ser- 
vices for  my  lectures,  and  I  had  to  tell 
him  that  I  wanted  nothing,  no  gas,  no 
light,  no  magnets,  that  there  would  be 
no  experiments,  not  even  diagrams  to 
pull  up  and  down.  "O  yes,"  said  Fara- 
day, "I  know  how  he  tells  his  friends 
that  he  does  all  the  hard  work  at  my 
lectures,  all  the  experiments,  but  that 
he  lets  me  do  the  talking."  He  seemed 
much  amused  when  I  told  him  that  I 
had  had  just  the  same  experience,  and 
that  one  of  my  compositors  was  fully 
convinced  that  he  was  really  responsi- 
ble for  my  books,  and  told  his  fellow- 
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compositors  that  I  could  not  have 
brought  out  a  single  book  without  him. 

Faraday  sat  patiently  through  most, 
if  not  all  of  my  lectures,  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  look  at  his  face  beaming 
with  intelligence.  When  I  lectured  for 
the  first  time  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage, I  had  in  the  beginning  to  clear 
the  ground  of  many  prejudices,  and 
amongst  the  rest,  to  dispose  of  what 
was  then  almost  an  article  of  faith— 
namely,  that  all  the  languages  of  the 
world  were  derived  from  Hebrew.  I 
gave  a  whole  lecture  to  this  question, 
and  when  it  was  over,  an  imposing  old 
lady  came  up  to  shake  hands  with  me 
and  to  thank  me  for  the  beautiful  lec- 
ture I  had  delivered.  "How  delightful 
it  is  to  know."  she  continued,  "that 
Adam  and  Eve  spoke  Hebrew  in  Para- 
dise, and  that  all  the  other  languages 
of  the  world,  English  not  excepted, 
have  come  out  of  Hebrew  and  out  of 
Paradise."  I  really  felt  very  much  hu- 
miliated, and  when  Faraday  came  up 
I  told  him  what  had  happened.  "Oh, 
you  must  not  be  discouraged,"  he  said, 
"I  hardly  ever  lecture  on  chemistry 
without  an  old  dowager  coming  up  to 
me  with  an  incredulous  smile  and  say- 
ing, 'Now,  Mr.  Faraday,  you  don't 
really  mean  to  say  that  the  water  I 
drink  is  nothing  but  what  you  call  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen.'  "  "Go  on,"  he  said, 
"something  will  always  stick." 

I  certainly  had  splendid  audiences; 
all  the  best  men  of  the  town  were  there. 
But  brilliant  as  my  audiences  were— 
they  Included  A.  P.  Stanley,  Fredk. 
Maurice,  Dean  Milman,  Bishop  Thirl- 
wall,  Mill,  Lady  Stanley— even  royalty 
honored  me  several  times— the  old  ha- 
bitues of  the  Royal  Institution  were  not 
easy  to  please.  The  front  row  was  gen- 
erally occupied  by  old  men  with  hearing- 
trumpets,  old  Indians,  old  generals,  old 
clergymen,  etc.  A  number  of  ladies 
came  in  with  their  newspaper  and  un- 
folded it  before  the  lecture  began,  and 
seemed  to  read  it  with  their  eyes  while 
their  ears  were  supposed  to  follow  my 
arguments.  One's  self-conceit  is  some- 
times very  much  tried.  After  one  of 
my  lectures  I  saw  one  of  the  old  East 
Indians  led  out  by  his  son  or  nephew, 


who  shouted  in  a  loud  voice  into  his 
father's  ear,  "That  was  a  splendid  lec- 
ture, was  it  not?"  "Yes,"  said  the  old 
man  in  a  still  louder  voice,  "very  inter- 
esting—very; didn't  understand  a  single 
.  word  of  it."  Such  is  reputation.  On 
another  occasion  the  same  deaf  and 
loud-voiced  gentleman  was  heard  to 
tell  his  neighbor  who  I  was  and  what 
I  had  done.  "Yes,"  he  shouted,  "I 
know  him;  he  is  a  clever  young  man. 
And  we  have  appointed  him  to  do  some 
work  for  us,  to  publish  the  old  Bible  of 
India.  We  have  also  made  him  our  ex- 
aminer for  the  Civil  Service  of  India. 
A  clever  young  man,  I  assure  you." 

That  is  how  I  rose  in  the  estimation 
of  the  London  world,  and  how  Albe- 
marle street  became  crowded  with 
fashionable  carriages,  and  people  could 
hardly  find  places  in  order  to  hear  all 
about  Aryan  roots  and  our  Aryan  an- 
cestors, and  our  common  Aryan  home 
somewhere  in  Asia. 

It  was  in  the  same  Royal  Institution 
that  I  first  raised  my  voice  against  the 
thoughtless  extravagances  of  the  so- 
called  Darwinian  School,  and  this  at  a 
time  when  it  required  more  courage  to 
express  a  doubt  on  any  Darwinian  the- 
ories than  to  doubt  the  descent  of  all 
languages  from  Hebrew.  As  to  Dar- 
win himself,  I  had  expressed  my  ad- 
miration of  him  in  my  very  first  course 
of  lectures,  and  I  had  more  particularly 
tried  to  show  how  the  idea  of  evolu- 
tion, or  development,  or  growth,  or 
whatever  name  we  like  to  use  instead 
of  the  name  of  history,  had  at  all  times 
been  the  guiding  principle  in  the  re- 
searches of  the  students  of  the"Science 
of  Languages."  Our  object  had  always 
been  to  discover  how  languages  came 
to  be  what  they  are,  to  study  the  origin 
and  growth,  or  more  truly  the  history 
of  language.  If  we  spoke  of  the  devel- 
opment or  evolution  of  language  (En- 
twickelung)  it  was  simply  in  order  to 
avoid  the  constant  use  of  the  same 
word.  We  comparative  philologists 
had,  in  fact,  been  talking  evolution  for 
more  than  forty  years,  as  M.  Jourdain 
had  been  talking  prose  all  his  life,  with- 
out being  aware  of  it  (sans  que  j'en 
susse  rien).    But  we  never  went  into 
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raptures  about  that  blessed  word  "evo- 
lution,'* or  about  the  passage  from  the 
homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous. 

What  I,  from  my  own  point  of  view, 
valued  particularly  in  Darwin's  phi- 
losophy was  the  technical  term  01 
Natural  Selection.  Logically  it  was  not 
quite  correct,  for,  say  what  you  like, 
selection  presupposes  a  selector,  and 
unless  we  speak  mythologically;  we 
cannot  speak  of  nature  as  a  selector. 
I  should  have  preferred  Rational  Elimi- 
nation, looking  upon  reason,  or  the 
Good  of  Plato,  as  the  power  that  works 
for  good  or  for  fitness  in  all  that  sur- 
vives. But  with  this  restriction  nat- 
ural selection  was  the  very  term  we 
wanted  to  signify  that  process  which  is 
constantly  going  on  in  language — "ex- 
cluding caprice  as  well  as  necessity,  in- 
cluding individual  exertion  as  well  as 
general  co-operation,  applicable  neither 
to  the  unconscious  building  of  bees  nor 
to  the  conscious  architecture  of  human 
beings,  yet  combining  within  itself  both 
these  operations,  and  raising  them  to  a 
higher  conception."  x  Natural  selection 
was  the  very  term  we  wanted  for  a 
true  insight  into  the  so-called  growth  of 
language,  and  it  was  Darwin  who  gave 
it  us,  even  though  for  our  own  purposes 
we  had  to  define  it  more  strictly. 

I  gave  Darwin  full  credit  for  the  dis- 
covery and  meaning  of  this  new  "cate- 
gory of  thought,"  but  the  constant  hal- 
lelujahs that  were  raised  over  the  dis- 
covery of  evolution  showed  surely  an 
extraordinary  ignorance  of  the  history 
of  philosophical  thought  in  Europe. 
Darwin  himself  was  the  very  last  per- 
son to  claim  evolution  as  a  discovery  of 
his  own.  He  knew  too  well  how,  par- 
ticularly in  his  own  special  field  of 
study,  the  controversy  whether  each 
so-called  genus  or  species  had  required 
a  separate  act  of  creation,  had  been 
raging  for  centuries.  He  remembered 
the  famous  controversy  in  1830  at  the 
French  Institute,  between  Cuvier  and 
Geoffray  Saint-Hilaire,  and  Goethe's 
equally  famous  remarks  on  the  subject. 
It  would  seem  as  if  Darwin  himself 
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had  originally  been  under  the  spell  of 
the  old  idea  that  every  species,  if  not 
every  individual,  required  a  special  act 
of  creation,  and  he  describes,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  the  shock  it  gave  him 
when  he  saw  for  the  first  time  that  this 
idea  had  to  be  surrendered.  It  was  ev- 
idently considered  to  be  the  orthodox 
view  of  creation,  though  I  do  not  know 
why;  nay,  it  seems  to  be  so  still,  if  we 
remember  how  the  present  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  represented  as  unfit 
to  wear  a  mitre  because  he  believed  in 
evolution;  that  is,  as  I  should  say,  in 
his  senses.  I  myself,  on  the  contrary, 
was  given  to  understand  at  tne  time  by 
my  unorthodox  friends  that  my  want 
of  belief  in  evolution  was  but  a  sur- 
vival of  my  orthodox  opinions.  I  was 
much  puzzled  before  I  could  under- 
stand why  I  was  looked  at  askance,  till 
in  one  of  the  reviews,  I  was  told  in  so 
many  words  that  if  I  did  not  believe  in 
evolution,  I  must  believe  in  the  theory 
of  special  creations,  or  In  nothing  at  all. 
Even  Tyndall,  dear  honest  Tyndall, 
told  me  one  day  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion that  it  was  no  use  my  kicking 
against  the  pricks,  and  I  then  had  an 
opportunity  of  telling  him  my  mind. 
"When  some  substance  is  brought  you," 
I  said,  "don't  you  first  of  all  analyze  it 
to  find  out  what  it  consists  of,  before 
you  use  it  for  any  iurther  experiments? 
Well,  that  is  really  what  a  student  of 
language  does.  When  you  bring  him  a 
word  like  evolution,  the  first  thing  he 
asks  for  is  a  definition.  That  may 
seem  very  discourteous,  but  it  cannot 
be  helped.  Now  if  evolution  is  meant 
for  an  action,  you  cannot  have  an  ac- 
tion without  an  actor,  whether  his  ac- 
tion is  direct  or  indirect.  Of  course  you 
will  say  that  we  all  know  that,  that  it 
is  mere  childish  logic;  but,  if  so,  we 
should  not  imagine  that  we  can  neglect 
this  childish  logic  with  impunity.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  evolution  is  to  be 
taken  in  the  sense  of  a  process  exclud- 
ing an  actor  or  evolver,  this  should  be 
clearly  stated,  and  in  that  case  the 
more  familiar  word  'growth'  would 
have  been  far  preferable,  because  it 
would  not  have  raised  unfounded  ex- 
pectations.   But    even    growth    means 
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"If  then  you  tell  me  that  there  is 
growth,  not  only  from  the  sperm  to 
men  like  you  and  me,  not  only  from  an 
egg  to  a  caterpillar,  from  a  caterpillar 
to  a  chrysalis,  and  from  a  chrysalis  to 
a  butterfly,  but  likewise  from  inorganic 
to  organized  matter,  from  plants  to  ani- 
mals, from  reptiles  to  birds,  from  apes 
to  men,  I  have  not  a  word  to  say 
against  it.  I  know  you  to  be  an  honest 
man,  and  if  you  can  assure  me  that 
there  are  historical  facts  to  support  this 
transition  from  one  species  to  another, 
or  even  from  one  genius  to  another,  I 
trust  you.  It  would  be  simple  arro- 
gance were  I  to  doubt  your  word, 
within  your  own  special  sphere  of 
study.  You  have  seen  the  transition 
or  connecting  links,  you  know  that  it  is 
not  only  possible,  but  real,  and  there  is 
an  end  of  it  Only  allow  me  to  say 
that  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view 
there  is  nothing  new  in  this  concept  of 
growth,  or,  as  you  call  it,  evolution, 
You  would  never  say  that  Lamarck 
had  been  the  discoverer  of  growth  in 
nature,  neither  has  it  any  definite 
meaning  to  me  when  you  say  that 
Darwin  was  the  discoverer  of  evolution. 
I  can  understand  enough  of  Darwin's 
'Origin  of  Species'  to  enable  me  to  ad- 
mire his  power  of  observation  and  his 
true  genius  of  combination.  I  can  see 
how  he  has  reduced  the  number  of  un- 
necessary species,  and  of  unnecessary 
acts  of  so-called  special  creation;  and 
that  possibly  he  has  traced  back  the 
whole  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  to  four  beginnings,  and  in 
the  end  to  one  Creator.  Darwin  did  not 
go  beyond  this,  he  required  four  begin- 
nings and  one  Creator.  It  was  left  to 
his  followers  to  carry  out  his  principles, 
as  they  thought,  by  eliminating  the 
Creator,  and  reducing  the  four  begin- 
nings to  one.  If  you  think  that  all  this 
rests  on  well  ascertained  facts,  I  have 
nothing  to  say  except  to  express  my 
surprise  that  some  men  of  great  learn- 
ing and  undoubted  honesty  are  not  so 
positive  as  to  these  facts  as  you  are. 
But  with  the  exception  of  a  Creator, 
that  is,  a  subjective  author  of  the  uni- 


silent  Only  when  Darwin  maintains 
the  transition  from  some  highly  devel- 
oped animal  into  a  human  being,  I  say, 
Stop!  Here  the  student  of  language 
has  a  word  to  say,  and  I  say  that  lan- 
guage is  something  that  puts  an  impas- 
sable barrier  between  beast  and  man." 
Soon  after,  when  I  had  been  asked  to 
give  a  new  course  of  lectures  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  I  had  selected  this 
very  point,  the  barrier  which  language 
forms  between  man  and  brute,  for  my 
subject,  and  as  Darwin's  "Descent  of 
Man"  was  then  occupying  the  thoughts 
of  philosophers,  I  advertised  my  lec- 
tures as  on  "Darwin's  Philosophy  of 
Language."  Entertaining,  as  I  did,  a 
sincere  admiration  for  Darwin,  I  felt 
that  it  would  have  been  discourteous  to 
pass  over  what  he  had  said  on  lan- 
guage, and  to  refer  to  former  philoso- 
phers only,  beginning  with  Epicurus 
and  ending  with  Mr.  H.  Wedgwood's 
Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language  (second  edit.,  1872).  It  so 
happened  that  the  author  of  that  Dic- 
tionary was  a  friend  of  Darwin's,  and 
had  easily  persuaded  him  that  interjec- 
tions and  imitations  of  natural  sounds 
formed  the  material  elements  of  all  hu- 
man speech,  and  that,  as  certain  ani- 
mals barked,  and  mocking  birds  and 
parrots  imitated  sounds  which  they 
heard,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason 
whatever  why  animals  in  a  few  mil- 
lions of  years  should  not  have  invented 
a  language  of  their  own.  This  nat- 
urally fell  in  with  Darwin's  own  views 
and  wishes,  and  though  he  always 
spoke  with  great  reserve  on  the  sub- 
ject of  language,  yet  he  would  have 
been  more  than  human  if  he  had  sur- 
rendered his  conviction  of  the  descent 
of  man  from  some  kind  of  animal  on 
account  of  this,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  so 
easily  removable  barrier  of  language. 
Given  a  sufficient  number  of  years,  he 
thought  and  why  should  not  bow-wow 
and  pooh-pooh  have  evolved  into  "I 
bark"  and  "I  despise"?  The  fact  that 
no  animal  had  ever  evolved  such  words 
could  not  be  denied,  but  it  could  be  ig- 
nored, or  explained  away  by  evidence 
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clearly  showing  that  animals  communi- 
cated with  each  other;  as  if  to  commu- 
nicate were  the  same  as  to  speak.  My 
object  in  my  lectures  (published  at  the 
time  in  Longman's  Magazine)  was  to 
show  that  no  such  transition  from 
pooh-pooh  to  I  despise  is  possible;  nay, 
that  even  the  first  step,  the  formation 
of  roots,  that  is,  of  general  concepts 
out  of  single  sounds,  that  is,  single  per- 
cepts, is  beyond  the  power  of  any  ani- 
mal, except  the  human  animal.  Even 
now  it  is  only  the  human  baby  or 
puppy  that  can  learn  human  language, 
and  what  is  the  mere  learning  of  lan- 
guage, compared  with  the  creation  of 
language,  which  was  the  real  task  of 
those  human  animals  that  became 
men?  In  all  the  arguments  which  I 
used  in  support  of  my  theory— a  theory 
no  longer  controverted,  I  believe,  by 
any  competent  and  independent 
scholar  and  thinker— I  never  used  a 
single  disrespectful  word  about  Mr. 
Darwin.  But  for  all  that  I  was  sup- 
posed to  have  blasphemed,  again  not 
by  Mr.  Darwin  himself,  but  by  those 
who  call  themselves  his  bulldogs.  I 
was  actually  suspected  of  having  writ- 
ten that  notorious  article  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review  which  gave  such  just  of- 
fence to  Darwin.  Darwin  himself  was 
above  all  this,  and  I  have  his  letter  in 
which  he  writes,  January  5,  1875:— 

I  have  just  read  the  rew  first  pages  of 
your  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  permit  me  to  say 
that  neither  I,  nor  my  son,  ever  supposed 
that  you  were  the  author  of  the  review  in 
the  Quarterly.  You  are  about  the  last 
man  in  England  to  whom  I  should  have  at- 
tributed such  a  review.  I  know  it  was 
written  by  Mr.  M.,  and  the  utterly  false 
and  base  statements  contained  in  it  are 
worthy  of  the  man. 

But  what  was  better  still,  Mr.  Dar- 
win gave  me  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing the  facts  and  arguments  which 
stood  between  him  and  me  in  a  per- 
sonal interview.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
took  me  to  see  the  old  philosopher  at 
his  place,  Down,  Beckenham,  Kent, 
and  there  are  few  episodes  in  my  life 
which  I  value  more.      I  need  not  de- 


scribe the  simplicity  of  his  house,  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  man  who  had  lived 
and  worked  in  it  for  so  many  years. 
Darwin  gave  me  a  hearty  welcome, 
showed  me  his  garden  and  his  flowers, 
and  then  took  me  into  his  study,  and 
standing  leaning  against  his  desk  be- 
gan to  examine  me.  He  said  at  once 
that  personally  he  was  quite  ignorant 
of  the  science  of  language,  and  had 
taken  his  facts  and  opinions  chiefly 
from  Mr.  Wedgwood.  I  had  been 
warned  that  Darwin  could  not  carry  on 
a  serious  discussion  for  more  than 
about  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  as  it  always  brought  on  his  life- 
long complaint  of  sickness.  I  there- 
fore put  before  him  in  the  shortest  way 
possible  the  difficulties  which  prevented 
me  from  accepting  the  theory  of  ani- 
mals forming  a  language  out  of  inter- 
jections and  sounds  of  nature.  I  laid 
stress  on  the  fact  that  no  animal  ex- 
cept the  human  animal,  had  ever  made 
a  step  towards  generalization  of  per- 
cepts, and  towards  roots,  the  real  ele- 
ments of  all  languages,  as  signs  of  such 
generalized  percepts,  and  I  gave  him 
a  few  illustrations  of  how  our  words 
for  one  to  ten,  for  father,  mother,  sun 
and  moon  had  really  and  historically 
been  evolved.  That  man  thus  formed 
a  real  anomaly  in  the  growth  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  as  conceived  by  him, 
I  fully  admitted.  He  listened  most  at- 
tentively, without  making  any  objec- 
tions, but  before  he  shook  hands  and 
left  me,  he  said  in  the  kindest  way, 
"You  are  a  dangerous  man."  I  ven- 
tured to  reply,  "There  can  be  no  danger 
in  our  search  for  truth,"  and  he  left 
the  room. 

He  was  exactly  the  man  I  had  im- 
agined, massive  in  his  forehead,  kind 
in  his  smile,  and  hardly  bent  under  the 
burden  of  his  knowledge  or  the  burden 
of  his  years.  I  must  give  one  more  of 
his  letters,  because  my  late  friend  Ro- 
manes, who  saw  it  in  my  album,  seems 
to  me  to  have  entirely  misapprehended 
its  meaning.  He  saw  in  it  a  proof  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  extraordinary  humility. 
I  do  not  deny  his  humility,  it  was  ex- 
traordinary, and,  what  is  more,  it  was 
genuine.    All  great  men  know  how  fit- 
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tie  they  know  in  comparison  with 
what  they  do  not  know.  They  are 
humble,  they  do  not  only  wish  to  ap- 
pear so.  But  I  see  In  Darwin's  letter 
his  humor  rather  thanvhis  humility.  I 
see  him  chuckling  while  he  wrote  it, 
and  though  I  value  it  as  a  treasure,  I 
never  looked  upon  it  as  a  trophy. 

Down,  Beckenham,  Kent, 
Oct.  15,  1875. 
My  Dear  Sir,— 

I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  so  kindly 
sending  me  your  essay,  which  I  am  sure 
will  interest  me  much.  With  respect  to 
our  differences,  though  some  of  your  re- 
marks have  been  rather  stinging,  they 
have  all  been  made  so  gracefully,  I  declare 
that  I  am  like  the  man  in  the  story  who 
boasted  that  he  had  been  soundly  horse- 
whipped by  a  duke. 

Pray  believe  me, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
Charles  Dabwin. 

F.  Max  Muller. 


in  KEDAB'S  tents.  l 

BY  HENRY  8ETOX  MKRRTMAN,  AUTHOR  OF  "THE 
SOWERS." 

Chapter  XIX. 

CONCEPCION  TAKES  THE  ROAD. 
"  Who  knows  ?  The  man  is  proven  by  the  hour." 

After  the  great  storm  came  a  calm  al- 
most as  startling.  It  seemed,  indeed, 
as  if  nature  stood  abashed  and  silent 
before  the  results  of  her  sudden  rage. 
Day  after  day  the  sun  glared  down 
from  a  cloudless  sky,  and  all  Castile 
was  burnt  brown  as  a  desert.  In  the 
streets  of  Madrid  there  arose  a  hot 
dust,  and  that  subtle  odor  of  warm 
earth  that  rarely  meets  the  nostrils  in 
England.  It  savored  of  India  and 
other  sun-steeped  lands,  where  water 
is  too  precious  to  throw  upon  the  roads. 

Those  who  could  remained  indoors  or 
in  their  shady  patios  until  the  heat  of 
the  day  was  past,  and  such  as  worked 
In  the  open  lay  unchallenged  in  the 
shade  from  midday  till  three  o'clock. 

1  Copyright,  1896,  by  Henry  Seton  Merriman. 


During  those  days  military  operations 
were  almost  suspended,  although  the 
heads  of  departments  were  busy 
enough  in  their  offices.  The  confusion 
of  war,  it  seemed,  was  past,  and  the 
sore-needed  peace  was  immediately 
turned  to  good  account.  The  army  of 
the  queen  regent  was,  indeed,  in  an  al- 
most wrecked  condition,  and  among 
the  field  officers  jealousy  and  backbit- 
ing, which  had  smouldered  through  the 
war-time,  broke  out  openly.  General 
Vincente  was  rarely  at  home,  and  Es- 
tella  passed  this  time  in  quiet  seclu- 
sion. Coming  as  she  did  from  Anda- 
lusia, she  was  accustomed  to  an  even 
greater  heat,  and  knew  how  to  avoid 
the  discomfort  of  it. 

She  was  sitting  one  afternoon  with 
open  windows  and  closed  jalousies,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  siesta,  when  the 
servant  announced  Father  Concha. 

The  old  priest  came  into  the  room 
wiping  his  brow  with  simple  iil-mau- 
ners. 

"You  have  been  hurrying,  and  have 
no  regard  for  the  sun,"  said  Estella. 

"You  need  not  find  shelter  for  an  old 
ox,"  replied  Concha,  seating  himself. 
"It  is  the  young  ones  that  expose  them* 
selves  unnecessarily." 

Estella  glanced  at  him  sharply,  but 
said  nothing.  He  sat,  handkerchief  in 
hand,  and  stared  at  a  shaft  of  sunlight 
that  lay  across  the  floor  from  a  gap  in 
the  jalousies.  From  the  street  under 
the  windows  came  the  distant  sounds 
of  traffic  and  the  cries  of  the  vendors 
of  water,  fruit,  and  newspapers. 

Father  Concha  looked  puzzled,  and 
seemed  to  be  seeking  his  way  out  of  a 
difficulty.  Estella  sat  back  in  her 
chair,  half  hidden  by  her  slow-waving 
black  fan.  There  is  no  pride  so  diffi- 
cult as  that  which  is  unconscious  of  its 
own  existence,  no  heart  so  hard  to 
touch  as  that  which  throws  its  stake 
and  asks  neither  sympathy  nor  admira- 
tion from  the  outside  world.  Concha 
glanced  at  Estella,  and  wondered  if  he 
had  been  mistaken.  There  was  in  the 
old  man's  heart,  as,  indeed,  there  is  in 
nearly  all  human  hearts,  a  thwarted 
instinct.  How  many  are  there  with 
paternal  instincts  who  have    no    chil- 
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by  the  crying  needs  of  hungry  mouths. 
It  was  a  thwarted  instinct  that  made 
the  old  priest  busy  himself  with  the  af- 
fairs of  other  people,  and  always  of 
young  people. 

"I  came  hoping  to  see  your  father," 
he  said  at  length,  blandly  untruthful. 
"I  have  just  seen  Conyngham,  in  whom 
we  are  all  interested,  I  think.  His  lack 
of  caution  is  singular.  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  persuade  him  not  to  do  some- 
thing most  rash  and  imprudent.  You 
remember  the  incident  in  your  garden 
at  Ronda— a  letter  which  he  gave  to 
Julia?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Estella  quietly;  "I 
remember." 

"For  some  reason,  which  he  did  not 
explain,  I  understand  that  he  is  desir- 
ous of  regaining  possession  of  that  let- 
ter, and  now  Julia,  writing  from  To- 
ledo, tells  him  that  she  will  give  it  to 
him  if  he  will  go  there  and  fetch  it. 
The  Toledo  road,  as  you  will  remember, 
is  hardly  to  be  recommended  to  Mr.  Co- 
nyngham." 

"But  Julia  wishes  him  no  harm," 
said  Estella. 

"My  child,  rarely  trust  a  political 
man  and  never  a  political  woman.  If 
Julia  wished  him  to  have  the  letter,  she 
could  have  sent  it  to  him  by  post.  But 
Conyngham,  who  is  all  eagerness,  must 
needs  refuse  to  listen  to  my  argument, 
and  starts  this  afternoon  for  Toledo- 
alone.  He  has  not  even  his  servant, 
Concepcion  Vara,  who  has  suddenly 
disappeared,  and  a  woman,  who  claims 
to  be  the  scoundrel's  wife,  from  Al- 
geciras,  has  been  making  inquiries  at 
Conyngham's  lodging.  A  hen's  eyes 
are  where  her  eggs  lie.  I  offered  to  go 
to  Toledo  with  Conyngham,  but  he 
laughed  at  me  for  a  useless  old  priest, 
and  said  that  the  saddle  would  gall 
me." 

He  paused,  looking  at  her  beneath 
his  shaggy  brows,  knowing,  as  he  had 
always  known,  that  this  was  a  woman 
beyond  his  reach— cleverer,  braver,  of 
a  higher  mind  than  her  sisters— one  to 
whom  he  might  perchance  tender  some 
small  assistance,  but  nothing  better; 
for  women  are  wiser  in  their  generation 


what  is  for  their  own  happiness.  Es- 
tella returned  his  glance  with  steady 
eyes. 

"He  has  gone,"  said  Concha.  "I 
have  not  been  sent  to  tell  you  that  he 
is  going." 

"I  did  not  think  that  you  had,"  she 
answered. 

"Conyngham  has  enemies  in  this 
country,"  continued  the  priest,  "and 
despises  them,  a  mistake  to  which  his 
countrymen  are  singularly  liable.  He 
has  gone  off  on  this  foolish  quest  with- 
out preparation  or  precaution.  Toledo 
is,  as  you  know,  a  hotbed  of  intrigue 
and  dissatisfaction.  All  the  malcon- 
tents in  Spain  congregate  there,  and 
Conyngham  would  do  well  to  avoid 
their  company.  Who  lies  •  down  with 
dogs  gets  up  with  fleas." 

He  paused,  tapping  his  snuff-box, 
and  at  that  moment  the  door  opened  to 
admit  General  Vincente. 

"Oh,  the  padre!"  cried  that  cheerful 
soldier.  "But  what  a  sun— eh?  It  is 
cool  here,  however,  and  Estella's  room 
is  always  a  quiet  one." 

He  touched  her  cheek  affectionately, 
and  drew  forward  a  low  chair,  wherein 
he  sat,  carefully  disposing  of  the  sword 
that  always  seemed  too  large  for  him. 

"And  what  news  has  the  padre?"  he 
asked,  daintily  touching  his  brow  with 
his  folded  pocket-handkerchief. 

"Bad!"  growled  Concha,  and  then 
told  his  tale  over  again  in  a  briefer, 
blunter  manner.  "It  all  arises,"  he 
concluded,  "from  my  pestilential  habit 
of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  other 
people." 

"No,"  said  General  Vincente;  "it 
arises  from  Conyngham's  pestilential 
habit  of  acquiring  friends  wherever  he 
goes." 

The  door  was  opened  again  and  a  ser- 
vant entered. 

"Excellency,"  he  said,  "a  man  called 
Concepcion  Vara,  who  desires  a  mo- 
ment." 

"What  did  I  tell  you?"  said  the  gen- 
eral to  Concha.  "Another  of  Conyng- 
ham's friends.  Spain  is  full  of  them. 
Let  Concepcion  Vara  come  to  this 
room." 
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The  servant  looked  slightly  surprised 
and  retired.  If,  however,  this  manner 
of  reception  was  unusual,  Concepcion 
was  too  finished  a  man  of  the  world  to 
betray  either  surprise  or  embarrass- 
ment. By  good  fortune  he  happened 
to  be  wearing  a  coat  His  flowing,  un- 
starched shirt  was,  as  usual,  spotless; 
he  wore  a  flower  in  the  ribbon  of  the 
hat  carried  jauntily  in  his  hand,  and 
about  his  person,  in  the  form  of  a  hand- 
kerchief and  faja,  were  those  touches 
of  bright  color,  by  means  of  which  he 
so  irresistibly  attracted  the  eye  of  the 
fair. 

"Excellency!"  he  murmured,  bowing 
on  the  threshold.  "Reverendo!"  with 
one  step  forward  and  a  respectful 
semi-religious  inclination  of  the  head 
toward  Concha.  "Seflorita!"  The 
ceremony  here  concluded  with  a  pro- 
found obeisance  to  Estella,  full  of  gal- 
lantry and  grave  admiration.  Then  he 
stood  upright,  and  indicated  by  a  pleas- 
ant smile  that  no  one  need  feel  embar- 
rassed—that, in  fact,  this  meeting  was 
most  opportune. 

"A  matter  of  urgency,  excellency," 
he  said  confidentially  to  Vincente.  "I 
have  reason  to  suspect  that  one  of  my 
friends— in  fact,  the  Sefior  Oonyngham, 
with  whom  I  am  at  the  moment  in  ser- 
vice, happens  to  be  in  danger." 

"Ah!  What  makes  you  suspect  that, 
my  friend?" 

Concepcion  waved  his  hand  airily,  as 
if  indicating  that  the  news  had  been 
brought  to  him  by  the  birds  of  the  air. 

"When  one  goes  into  the  cafe,"  he 
said,  "one  is  not  always  so  particular, 
one  associates  with  those  who  happen 
to  hi  there— muleteers,  diligencia-driv- 
ers,  bull-fighters,  all  and  sundry,  even 
contrabandtstas" 

He  made  this  last  admission  with  a 
face  full  of  pious  toleration,  and 
Father  Concha  laughed  grimly. 

"That  is  true,  my  friend,"  said  the 
general,  hastening  to  cover  the  priest's 
little  lapse  of  good  manners.  "And 
from  these  gentlemen,  honest  enough 
in  their  way,  no  doubt,  you  have 
learnt " 

"That  the  Sefior  Conyngham  has 
enemies  in  Spain." 


"So  I  understand;  but  he  has  also 
friends." 

"He  has  one,"  said  Vara,  taking  up 
a  fine  picturesque  attitude,  with  his  left 
hand  at  his  waist,  where  the  deadly 
knife  was  concealed  in  the  rolls  of  nis 
faja. 

"Then  he  is  fortunate,"  said  the  gen- 
eral, with  his  most  winning  smile. 
"Why  do  you  come  to  me,  my  friend?" 

"I  require  two  men,"  answered  Con- 
cepcion airily.    "That  Is  all." 

"Ah!  What  sort  of  men— guardia 
civile?" 

"The  holy  saints  forbid!  Honest  sol- 
diers, if  it  please  your  excellency.  The 
yuardia  civile,  see  you,  excellency " 

He  paused,  shaking  his  outspread 
hand  from  side  to  side,  palm  down- 
ward, fingers  apart,  as  if  describing  a 
low  level  of  humanity. 

"A  brutal  set  of  men,"  he  continued, 
"with  the  finger  ever  on  the  trigger  and 
the  rifle  ever  loaded.  Pam!  and  a  life 
is  taken— many  of  my  friends— at  least, 
many  persons  I  have  met— In  the 
cafe." 

"It  is  better  to  give  him  his  two 
men,  put  in  Father  Concha,  in  his 
atrocious  English,  speaking  to  the  gen- 
eral. "The  man  is  honest  in  his  love 
of  Conyngham  if  in  nothing  else." 

"And  if  I  accord  you  these  two  men, 
my  friend,"  said  the  general,  from 
whose  face  Estella's  eyes  had  never 
moved,  "will  you  undertake  that  Mr. 
Conyngham  comes  to  no  harm?" 

"I  will  arrange  it,"  replied  Concep- 
cion, with  an  easy  shrug  of  the  shoul-* 
ders— "I  will  arrange  it,  never  fear." 

"You  shall  have  two  men,"  said 
General  Vincente,  drawing  a  writing 
case  toward  himself  and  proceeding  to 
write  the  necessary  order— "men  who 
are  known  to  me  personally.    You  can 

rely  upon  them  at  all  times " 

"Since  they  are  friends  of  his  excel- 
lency's," Interrupted  Concepcion,  with 
much  condescension,  "that  suffices." 

"He  will  require  money,"  said  Es- 
tella in  English,  her  eyes  bright  and 
her  cheeks  flushed;  for  she  came  of  a 
fighting  race,  and  her  repose  of  manner, 
the  dignity  which  sat  rather  strangely 
on  her  slim  young  shoulders,  were  only 
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been  handed  down  to  her  through  the 


The  general  nodded  as  he  wrote. 

"Take  that  to  headquarters,"  he  said, 
handing  the  papers  to  Concepcion,  "and 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  your  men  will 
be  ready.  Mr.  Gonyngham  is  a  friend 
of  mine,  as  you  know,  and  any  ex- 
penses incurred  on  his  behalf  will  be 
defrayed  by  myself." 

Concepcion  held  up  his  hand. 

"It  is  unnecessary,"  excellency,"  he 
said.  "At  present  Mr.  Conyngham  has 
funds.  Only  yesterday  he  gave  me 
money.  He  liquidated  my  little  ac- 
count. It  has  always  been  a  jest  be- 
tween us,  that  little  account" 

He  laughed  pleasantly  and  moved 
toward  the  door. 

"Vara,"  said  Father  Concha. 

"Yes,  reverendo." 

"If  I  meet  your  wife  in  Madrid,  what 
shall  I  say  to  her?" 

Concepcion  turned  and  looked  into 
the  smiling  face  of  the  old  priest. 

"In  Madrid,  reverendo?  How  can 
you  think  of  such  a  thing?  My  wife 
lives  in  Algeciras,  and  at  times,  see 
you"— he  stopped,  casting  his  eyes 
up  to  the  ceiling  and  fetching  an  exag- 
gerated sigh— "at  times  my  heart  aches. 
But  now  I  must  get  to  the  saddle. 
What  a  thing  is  duty,  reverendo— duty! 
God  be  with  your  excellencies." 

And  he  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

"If  you  would  make  a  thief  honest 
trust  him,"  said  Concha  when  the  door 
was  closed. 

In  less  than  an  hour  Concepcion  was 
on  the  road,  accompanied  by  two  troop- 
ers, who  were  ready  enough  to  travel 
in  company  with  a  man  of  his  reputa- 
tion, for  in  Spain,  if  one  cannot  be  a 
bull-fighter,  it  is  good  to  be  a  smuggler. 
At  sunset  the  great  heat  culminated  in 
a  thunderstorm,  which  drew  a  veil  of 
heavy  cloud  across  the  sky,  and  night 
fell  before  its  time. 

The  horsemen  had  covered  two  thirds 
of  their  journey,  when  he  whom  they 
followed  came  in  sight  of  the  lights  of 
Toledo,  set  upon  a  rock,  like  the  jewels 
in  a  lady's  cluster  ring,  and  almost,  sur- 
rounded by  the  swift  Tagus.    Conyng- 


more  than  once  on  the  hill    by   which 
the  traveller  descends    to    the    great  , 
bridge  and  the  gate  that  Wamba  built 
thirteen  hundred  years  ago. 

Through  this  gate  he  passed  into  the 
city,  which  was  a  city  of  the  dead,  with 
its  hundred  ruined  churches,  its  empty 
palaces,  and  silent  streets.  Ichabod  is 
written  large  over  all  these  tokens  of  a 
bygone  glory— where  the  Jews,  flying 
from  Jerusalem,  first  set  foot;  where 
the  Moor  reigned  unmolested  for  nearly 
four  hundred  years;  where  the  Goth 
and  the  Roman  and  the  great  Spaniard 
of  the  Middle  Ages  have  trod  on  each 
other's  heels.  Truly,  these  worn  stones 
have  seen  the  greatness  of  the  greatest 
nations  of  the  world. 

A  single  lamp  hung  slowly  swinging 
in  the  arch  of  Wamba's  Gate,  and  the 
streets  were  but  ill-lighted  with  an  oil 
lantern  at  an  occasional  corner.  Co- 
nyngham had  been  in  Toledo  before,, 
and  knew  his  way  to  the  inn  under  the 
shadow  of  the  great  Alcazar,  now  burnt 
and  ruined.  Here  he  left  his  horse,  for 
the  streets  of  Toledo  are  so  narrow  and 
tortuous,  so  111-paven  and  steep,  that 
wheel  traffic  is  almost  unknown,  while 
a  horse  can  with  difficulty  keep  his  feet 
on  the  rounded  cobble-stones.  In  this 
city  men  go  about  their  business  on 
foot,  which  makes  the  streets  as  silent 
as  the  deserted  houses. 

Julia  had  selected  a  spot  which  was 
easy  enough  to  find,  and  Conyngham, 
having  supped,  made  his  way  thither 
without  asking  for  directions. 

"It  is,  at  all  events, 'worth  trying," 
he  said  to  himself;  "and  she  can 
scarcely  have  forgotten  that  I  saved 
her  life  on  the  Garonne,  as  well  as  at 
Ronda." 

But  there  is  often  in  a  woman's  life 
one  man  who  can  make  her  forget  all. 
The  streets  were  deserted,  for  it  was  a 
cold  night,  and  the  caf 6s  were  carefully 
closed  against  the  damp  air.  No  one 
stirred  in  the  Calle  Pedro  Martir,  and 
Conyngham  peered  into  the  shadow  of 
the  high  wall  of  the  Church  of  San 
Tome  in  vain.  Then  he  heard  the  soft 
tread  of  muffled  feet,  and  turning  on 
his  heel  charged  to  meet  the  charge  of 
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his  two  assailants.  Two  of  them  went 
down  like  felled  trees,  but  tbere  were 
others— four  others— who  fell  on  him 
silently,  like  hounds  upon  a  fox,  and  in 
a  few  moments  all  was  quiet  again  in 
the  Calle  Pedro  Martir. 

Chapteb  XX.  "*" 

ON  THE  TALAVEBA  BOAD. 

*«  Lea  barrUrea  servant  a  lndlquer  ou  il  faut 
passer." 

An  hour's  ride  to  the  west  of  Toledo, 
on  the  road  to  Torrijos  and  Talavera, 
and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  villages  of  Galvez,  two  men  sat  in 
the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  and  played 
cards.  They  played  quietly  and  with- 
out vociferation,  illustrating  the  advan- 
tages of  a  minute  coinage.  They  had 
gambled  with  varying  fortune  since  the 
hour  of  the  siesta,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
cigarette  ends  on  the  bare  rocks  around 
them  testified  to  the  indulgence  of  a 
kindred  viee. 

The  elder  of  the  two  men  glanced 
from  time  to  time  over  his  shoulder, 
and  down  toward  the  dusty  highroad, 
which  lay  across  the  arid  plain  be- 
neath them  like  a  tape.  The  country 
here  is  barren  and  stone-ridden,  but  to 
the  west,  where  Torrijos  gleamed  on 
the  plain,  the  earth  was  green  with  the 
bush  corn  and  heavy  blades  of  the 
maize  now  springing  into  ear.  Where 
these  two  soldiers  sat  the  herbage  was 
scant  and  of  an  aromatic  scent,  as  it 
mostly  is  in  hot  countries  and  in  rocky 
places.  That  these  men  belonged  to  a 
mounted  branch  of  the  service  was  evi- 
dent from  their  equipment,  and  notably 
from  the  great  rusty  spurs  at  their 
heels.  They  were  clad  in  cotton— dusty 
white  breeches,  dusty  blue  tunics— a 
sort  of  undress  tempered  by  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  long  war  and  the  laxity  of 
discipline  engendered  by  political 
trouble  at  home. 

They  had  left  their  horses  in  the 
stable  of  a  venta,  hidden  among  ilex- 
trees  by  the  roadside,  and  had  clam- 
bered to  this  point  of  vantage  above 
the  highway  to  pass  the  afternoon  after 
the  manner  of  their  race,  for  the  Span- 
iard will  be  found  playing  cards  amid 


the  wreck  of  the  world  and  in  the  inter- 
vals between  the  stupendous  events  of 
the  day. 

"He  comes,"  said  the  older  man  at 
length,  as  he  leisurely  shuffled  the 
greasy  cards;  "I  hear  his  horse's  feet" 

And,  indeed,  the  great  silence  which 
seems  to  brood  over  the  uplands  of 
Spain— the  silence,  as  it  were,  of  an  his- 
toric past  and  a  dead  present— was 
broken  by  the  distant  regular  beat  of 
hoofs. 

The  trooper  who  had  spoken  was  a 
bullet-headed  Oastilian,  with  square 
jaws  and  close-set  eyes.  His  compan- 
ion, a  younger  man,  merely  nodded  his 
head,  and  studied  the  cards  which  had 
just  been  dealt  to  him.  The  game  pro- 
gressed, and  Concepcion  Vara,  on  the 
Toledo  road,  approached  at  a  steady 
trot.  This  man  showed  to  greater  ad- 
vantage on  horseback  and  beneath 
God's  open  sky  than  in  the  streets  of  a 
city.  Here,  on  the  open  and  among  the 
mountains,  he  held  his  head  erect  and 
faced  the  world,  ready  to  hold  his  own 
against  it.  In  the  streets  he  wore  a 
furtive  air,  and  glanced  from  left  to 
right,  fearing  recognition. 

He  now  took  his  tired  horse  to  the 
stable  of  the  little  venta,  where,  with 
his  usual  gallantry,  he  assisteu  a  hid- 
eous old  hag  to  find  a  place  in  the 
stalls.  While  uttering  a  gay  compli- 
ment he  deftly  secured  for  his  mount  * 
feed  of  corn  which  was  much  in  excess 
of  that  usually  provided  for  the  money. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  as  he  tipped  the  meas- 
ure, "I  can  always  tell  when  a  worna* 
has  been  pretty;  but  with  you,  sefiora, 
no  such  knowledge  is  required.  You 
will  have  your  beauty  for  many  years 
yet" 

Thus  Vara  and  his  horse  fared  ever 
well  upon  the  road.  He  lingered  at  the 
stable  door,  knowing  that  corn  poured 
into  the  manger  may  yet  find  its  way 
back  to  the  bin,  and  then  turned  his 
steps  toward  the  mountain. 

The  cards  were  still  falling  with  a 
whispering  sound  upon  the  rock  se- 
lected as  a  table,  and  with  the  spirit  or 
a  true  sportsman  Concepcion  waited 
until  the  hand  was  played  out  before 
Imparting  his  news. 
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carnage  nas  oeen  oraerea  iroui  a  iriena 
of  mine  in  Toledo  to  take  the  road  to- 
night to  Talavera,  and  Talavera  is  on 
the  way  to  Lisbon.  What  did  I  tell 
you?" 

The  two  soldiers  nodded.  One  was 
counting  his  gains,  which  amounted  to 
almost  threepence.  The  loser  wore  a 
brave  air  of  indifference,  as  behooved  a 
reckless  soldier,  taking  loss  or  gain  in  a 
Spartan  spirit. 

"There  will  be  six  men,"  continued 
Concepcion— "two  on  horseback,  two 
on  the  box,  two  inside  the  carriage  with 
their  prisoner,  my  friend." 

"Ah!"    said     the     younger     soldier 
thoughtfully. 
Concepcion  looked  at  him. 
"What  have  you  in  your  mind?"  he 
asked. 

"I  was  wondering  how  three  men 
could  best  kill  six." 

"Out  of  six,"  said  the  older  man, 
**there  is  always  one  who  runs  away. 
I  have  found  it  so  in  my  experience." 

"And  of  five  there  is  always  one  who 
cannot  use  his  knife,"  added  Concep- 
cion. 

Still  the  younger  soldier,  who  had 
medals  all  across  his  chest,  shook  his 
head. 

"I  am  afraid,"  he  said— "I  am  al- 
ways afraid  before  I  fight." 

Concepcion  looked  at  the  man  whom 
General  Vincente  had  selected  from  a 
brigade  of  tried  soldiers,  and  gave  a 
little  upward  jerk  of  the  head. 

"With  me,"  he  said,  "it  is  after- 
ward, when  all  is  over.  Then  my  hand 
shakes  and  the  wet  trickles  down  my 
face." 
He  laughed  and  spread  out  his  hands. 
"And  yet,"  he  said  gaily,  "it  is  the 
best  game  of  all;  is  it  not  so?" 

The  troopers  shrugged  their  shoulders. 
One  may  have  too  much  of  even  the 
best  game. 

"The  carriage  is  ordered  for  eight 
o'clock,"  continued  the  practical  Con- 
cepcion, rolling  a  cigarette,  which  he 
placed  behind  his  ear,  where  a  clerk 
would  carry  his  pen.  "Those  who  take 
the  road  when  the  night  birds  come 
abroad  have  something  to  hide.      We 


nage— en  t  rne  norses  are  urea  ror  the 
journey  to  Galvez,  where  a  relay  is 
doubtless  ordered.  It  will  be  a  fine 
night  for  a  journey.  There  is  a  half 
moon,  which  is  better  than  the  full  for 
those  who  use  the  knife;  but  the  Gal- 
vez horses  will  not  be  required,  I 
think." 

The  younger  soldier,  upon  whose 
shoulder  gleamed  the  stars  of  a  rapid 
promotion,  looked  up  to  the  sky,  where 
a  few  fleecy  clouds  were  beginning  to 
gather  above  the  setting  sun,  like  sheep 
about  a  gate. 

"A  half  moon  for  the  knife  and  a  full 
moon  for  firearms,"  he  said. 

"Yes;  and  they  will  shoot  quick 
enough  if  we  give  them  the  chance," 
said  Concepcion.  "They  are  Carlists! 
There  is  a  river  between  this  and  Gal- 
vez, a  little  stream,  such  as  we  have  in 
Andalusia,  so  small  that  there  is  only  a 
ford  and  no  bridge.  The  bed  of  the 
river  is  soft.  The  horses  will  stop,  or, 
at  all  events,  must  go  at  the  walking 
pace.  Across  the  stream  are  a  few 
trees"— he  paused,  illustrating  his 
description  with  rapid  gestures  and  an 
imaginary  diagram  drawn  upon  the 
rock  with  the  forefinger— "ilex,  and 
here,  to  the  left,  some  pines.  The 
stream  runs  thus  from  north-east  to 
south-west.  The  bank  is  high,  and  over 
here  are  low-lying  meadows,  where 
pigs  feed." 

He  looked  up,  and  the  two  soldiers 
nodded.  The  position  lay  before  them 
like  a  bird's-eye  view,  and  Concepcion, 
in  whom  Spain  had  perhaps  lost  a 
guerilla  general,  had  only  set  eyes  on 
the  spot  once  as  he  rode  past  it. 

"This  matter  is  best  settled  on  foot; 
is  it  not  so?  We  cross  the  stream  and 
tie  our  horses  to  the  pine-trees.  I  will 
recross  the  water,  and  come  back  to 
meet  the  carriage  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
—here.  The  horsemen  will  be  in  ad- 
vance. We  will  allow  them  to  cross  the 
stream.  The  horses  will  come  out  of 
the  water  slowly,  or  I  know  nothing  of 
horses.  As  they  step  up  the  incline 
you  take  them,  and  remember  to  give 
them  the  chance  of  running  away.  In 
midstream  I  will  attack  the  two  on  the 
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box,  pulling  him  who  is  not  driving  into 
the  water  by  his  legs,  and  giving  him 
the  blade  in  the  right  shoulder  above 
the  lung.  He  will  think  himself  dead, 
but  should  recover.  Then  you  must 
join  me.  We  shall  be  three  to  three, 
unless  the  Englishman's  hands  are 
loose,  then  we  shall  be  four  to  three, 
and  need  do  no  man  any  injury.  The 
Englishman  is  as  strong  as  two,  and 
quick  with  it  as  big  men  rarely  are." 

"Do  you  take  a  hand?"  asked  the 
Oastilian,  fingering  the  cards. 

"No;  I  have  affairs.  Continue  your 
game." 

So  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  two 
soldiers  continued  their  game,  while 
Concepcion  sat  beside  them  and  slowly, 
lovingly  sharpened  his  knife  on  a  piece 
of  slate,  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket 
for  the  purpose. 

After  sunset  there  usually  arises  a 
cold  breeze,  which  blows  across  the 
tablelands  of  Castile  quite  gently  and 
unobtrusively.  A  local  proverb  says  of 
this  wind  that  it  will  extinguish  a  man, 
but  not  a  candle.  When  this  arose  the 
three  men  descended  the  mountain-side, 
and  sat  down  to  a  simple,  if  highly 
flavored  meal,  provided  by  the  ancient 
mistress  of  the  venta.  At  half  past 
eight,  when  there  remained  nothing  of 
the  day  but  a  faint,  greenish  light  in 
the  western  sky,  the  little  party 
mounted  their  horses  and  rode  away 
toward  Galvez. 

"It's  better,"  said  Concepcion,  with  a 
meaning  and  gallant  bow  to  the  host- 
ess—"it's  for  my  peace  of  mind.  I  am 
but  a  man." 

Then  he  haggled  over  the  price  of  the 
supper. 

They  rode  forward  to  the  ford  de- 
scribed by  Concepcion,  and  there  made 
their  preparations  carefully  and  coolly, 
as  men  recognizing  the  odds  against 
them.  The  half  moon  was  just  rising 
as  the  soldiers  plashed  through  the 
water,  leading  Concepcion*  s  horse,  he 
remaining  on  the  Toledo  side  of  the 
river. 

"The  saints  protect  us!"  said  the  ner- 
vous soldier,  and  his  hand  shook  on  the 
bridle.  His  companion  smiled  at  the 
recollection  of    former    fights    passed 


through  together.  It  is  well,  in  love 
and  war,  to  beware  of  him  who  is 
afraid. 

Shortly  after  nine  o'clock  the  silence 
of  that  deserted  plain  was  broken  by  a 
distant  murmur,  which  presently 
shaped  itself  into  the  beat  of  horses' 
feet.  To  this  was  added  soon  the  rum- 
ble of  wheels.  The  elder  soldier  put  a 
whole  cigarette  into  his  mouth  and 
chewed  it;  the  younger  man  made  no 
movement  now.  They  crouched  low  at 
their  posts,  one  on  each  side  of  the  ford. 
Concepcion  was  across  the  river,  but 
they  could  not  see  him.  In  Andalusia 
they  say  that  a  contrabandist  can  con- 
ceal himself  behind  half  a  brick. 

The  two  riders  were  well  in  front  of 
the  carriage,  and,  as  had  been  foreseen, 
the  horses  lingered  on  the  rise  of  the 
bank,  as  if  reluctant  to  leave  the  water 
without  having  tasted  it  In  a  moment 
the  younger  soldier  had  his  man  out  of 
the  saddle,  raising  his  own  knee 
sharply  as  the  man  fell,  so  that  the 
falling  head  and  the  lifted  knee  came 
into  deadly  contact.  It  was  a  trick  well 
known  to  the  trooper,  who  let  the  in- 
sensible form  roll  to  the  ground,  and 
immediately  darted  down  the  bank  to 
the  stream.  The  other  soldier  was 
chasing  his  opponent  up  the  hill,  shell- 
ing him  as  he  rode  away  with  oaths 
and  stones  prepared  for  the  mending  of 
the  road. 

In  mid-stream  the  clumsy  travelling 
carriage  had  come  to  a  standstill.  The 
driver  on  the  box,  having  cast  down  his 
reins,  was  engaged  in  imploring  the  as- 
sistance of  a  black-letter  saint,  upon 
which  assistance  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
put  a  price  in  candles.  There  was  a 
scurrying  in  the  water,  which  was 
about  two  feet  deep,  where  Concepcion 
was  settling  accounts  with  the  man 
who  had  been  seated  by  the  driver's 
side.  A  half -choked  scream  of  pain  ap- 
peared to  indicate  that  Concepcion  had 
found  the  spot  he  sought,  above  the 
right  lung,  and  that  amiable  smuggler 
now  rose  dripping  from  the  flood  and 
hurried  to  the  carriage. 

"Conyngham!"  he  shouted,  laying 
aside  that  ceremony  upon  which  he 
never  set  great  store. 
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"Of  course;  throw  them  out." 
"But  the  door  is  locked,"  answered 
Conyngham  in  a  muffled  voice,  and  the 
carriage  began  to  rock  and  crack  upon 
its  springs  as  if  an  earthquake  were 
taking  place  inside  it. 

"The  window  is  good  enough  for  such 
rubbish,"  said  Concopclon.  As  he 
spoke,  a  man,  violently  propelled  from 
within,  came  head  foremost,  and  most 
blasphemously  vociferous  into  Concep- 
cion's  arms,  who  immediately  and  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  terrier  had  him  by  the 
throat  and  forced  him  under  water. 

"You  have  hold  of  my  leg— you  on 
the  other  side!"  shouted  Conyngham 
from  the  turmoil  within. 

"A  thousand  pardons,  sefior!"  said  the 
soldier,  and  took  a  new  grip  of  another 
limb. 

Concepclon,  holding  his  man  under 
water,  heard  the  sharp  crack  of  an- 
other head  upon  the  soldier's  knee-cap, 
and  knew  that  all  was  well. 
"That  is  all?"  he  inquired. 
"That  is  all,"  replied  the  soldier, 
who  did  not  seem  at  all  nervous  now; 
"and  we  have  killed  no  one." 

"Put  a  knife  into  that  son  of  a  mule 
who  prays  upon  the  box  there,"  said 
Concepcion  judicially.  "This  is  no 
time  for  prayer— Just  where  the  neck 
Joins  the  shoulder— that  is  a  good 
place." 

And  a  sudden  silence  reigned  upon 
the  box. 

"Pull  the  carriage  to  the  bank!"  com- 
manded Concepcion.  "There  is  no 
need  for  the  English  excellency  to  wet 
his  feet;  he  might  catch  a  cold." 

They  all  made  their  way  to  the  bank, 
where,  in  the  dim  moonlight,  one  man 
sat  nursing  his  shoulder,  while  another 
lay,  at  length,  quite  still,  upon  the  peb- 
bles. The  young  soldier  laid  a  second 
victim  to  the  same  deadly  trick  beside 
him,  while  Concepcion  patted  his  foe 
kindly  on  the  back. 

"It  is  well,"  he  said,  "you  have  swal- 
lowed water.  You  will  be  sick,  and 
then  you  will  be  well.  But  if  you  move 
from  that  spot  I  will  let  the  water  out 
another  way." 


ww:  umymy  or  numor,  ne  turned  to 
help  Conyngham,  who  was  clambering 
out  of  the  carriage  window. 

"My  hands  are  tied,"  said  the  En- 
glishman.   "Where  is  your  knife?" 

The  operation  took  some  little  time, 
though  Conception's  hand  was  steady 
enough,  for  the  straps  were  thick  and 
the  light  of  the  moon  but  feeble. 

"Whom  have  you  with  you?"  asked 
Conyngham. 

"Two  honest  soldiers  of  General  Vin- 
cente's  division.  You  see,  sefior,  you 
have  good  friends." 

"Yes,  I  see  that." 

"One  of  them,"  said  Concepcion 
meaningly,  "is  at  Toledo  at  tne  mo- 
ment journeying  after  you." 

"Ah!" 

"The  Sefior  Pleydell." 

"Then  we  will  go  back  to  meet  him." 

"I  thought  so,"  said  Concepcion. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
A  CITY  OP  MANY  WATERS. 

Strictly  speaking,  a  city  of  one  water 
only;  but  so  ingeniously  has  this  com- 
pliant river  been  damned  here,  sluiced 
there,  coaxed  into  a  new  channel  on 
that  side  and  wheedled  into  a  dozen 
conduits  on  this,  that  one  cannot  go  far 
in  the  streets  without  hearing  a  gurgle 
or  a  rush,  and,  peering  over  the  brick 
parapet  beside  the  way,  beholding  a  lim- 
pid current,  wherein  great,  pale  trout 
lie  fanning  themselves  among  the  wav- 
ing water-weeds  the  livelong  summer 
day.  It  is  well  for  Winchester  that  the 
Itchen  has  its  reservoirs  so  deep  in  the 
chalk  ridges  that  the  rain  falling  on  them 
one  winter  does  not  find  its  way  into 
the  channel  till  the  next.  That  is  the 
plan  on  which  nearly  all  rivers  were 
laid  down  originally.  The  destructive 
floods  which  scarify  the  land  and  scare 
the  dwellers  in  it  only  come  after  reck- 
less, greedy  man  has  stripped  the  up- 
lands of  wood,  placed  there  to  arrest 
the  sudden  glut  of  water.    The  mighty 
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there,  or  scratch  them  with  railway 
cuttings.  So  the  Itchen  flows  on  now 
with  much  the  same  current,  liberal 
through  all  summer  drought  and  com- 
mitting no  excesses  in  winter,  as  it  did 
when  the  Roman  galleys  first  swarmed 
into  its  estuary. 

Advancing  up  the  river,  the  prac- 
tised eye  of  the  general  of  the  Legion 
fixed  on  a  bare  chalk  down,  marking 
the  verge  of  the  Andredesweald— the 
primeval  forest,  stretching  eastward 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles— as  the 
best  strategic  position  in  the  valley. 
This  down  men  now  speak  of  as  St. 
Catherine's  Hill;  but  the  intrenchments 
thereon  were  known  to  their  Celtic 
garrison  as  Caer  Gwent— the  white 
stronghold— and  the  invaders  appro- 
priated both  the  fortress  and  its 
name.  Thus  Winchester  owes  its  pres- 
ent name  to  its  native  chalk,  for  when 
the  Romans  marked  out  a  fresh  camp 
in  the  vale  below  the  hill,  they  found, 
as  so  many  explorers  have  done,  that 
it  was  much  easier  to  keep  the  old 
name  than  invent  a  new  one,  and  on 
their  lips  Gwent  naturally  became 
Venta— Venta  Belgarum.  Then,  when 
these  had  run  their  day,  came  the 
Saxons,  who  transformed  it  into  Winte- 
csester— the  camp  of  Venta— Winches- 
ter. 

It  is  a  curious  reflection  that  this 
quiet  little  cathedral  town,  nestled  so 
snugly  in  its  leafy  valley,  was  within 
an  ace,  or  two  two's,  or  whatsoever 
most  forcibly  expresses  "all  but,"  be- 
coming the  capital  of  all  England.  It 
was  the  royal  city  of  Wessex:  here 
Alfred  the  Great  held  his  court;  though 
of  his  palace  of  Wolvesey  hardly  any 
traces  remain  at  this  day,  for  it  was 
dismantled  in  1155  by  Henry  II.,  when 
he  set  himself  to  humble  the  pride  and 
cripple  the  power  of  Henry  de  Blois, 
brother  of  King  Stephen  and  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  But  it  was  in  Wolvesey 
that  the  "Liber  de  Winton"  was  com- 
piled by  Alfred's  order— the  origin  of 
Domesday  Book,  remaining  the  official 
statistical  record  till,  as  is  said,  it  was 
destroyed  as  useless  on  being  super- 


Of  Alfred's  doings  at  Winchester  the 
records  are  tolerably  ample,  from  the 
annals  which  he  caused  the  monks  of 
St.  Swithun's  to  compile.  Of  these, 
the  original  manuscript,  now  in  the  li- 
brary of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cam- 
bridge, was  chained  to  a  desk  in  Wolve- 
sey Castle;  tradition  affirms  that  the 
great  king  himself  used  to  write  in  it 
down  to  the  year  891;  and  the  book 
ever  lay  open,  so  that  all  men  who  could 
read  might  trace  therein  the  annual 
register  as  it  grew.  The  warrior  king 
had  a  great  reverence  for  letters,  and 
the  fame  of  Winchester  as  a  seat  of 
learning  was  heard  afar.  The  Chris- 
tian communities  of  Ireland  had  got  a 
long  start  in  literature  over  those  in 
Britain;  they  were  not  slow  to  take 
notice  of  the  favor  shown  to  scholars 
by  Alfred.  The  voyage  across  St. 
George's  Channel  was  hazardous, 
by  reason  of  the  northern  pirates  who 
swarmed  there;  nevertheless,  in  891 
came  three  Scots— i.e.,  Irish— in  a  boat 
"made  of  two  skins  and  a  half,"  with 
provisions  for  a  week,  who,  landing  in 
Cornwall,  made  their  way  to  Alfred's 
court  at  Winchester.  Their  names- 
good  Gaelic  ones,  to  wit— stand  in  the 
chronicle  to  this  day— Dubslane,  Macc- 
betha,  and  Maelinnum. 

Doubts  have  been  thrown  on  the 
story  of  King  Alfred  and  the  burnt 
cakes,  but  it  is  as  well  authenticated 
as  anything  in  his  reign,  and  Asser,  the 
king's  intimate  friend,  is  the  chief  au- 
thority for  it.  He  adds  (and  both  Flor- 
ence of  Worcester  and  William  of 
Malmesbury  confirm  the  strange  story) 
that  the  swineherd  Denulf,  in  whose 
house  the  incident  happened,  was  re- 
membered by  the  king  after  his  restora- 
tion. Alfred  having  been  struck  by  the 
fellow's  Intelligence,  directed  that  he 
should  be  educated  for  the  priesthood, 
and  in  the  end  appointed  him  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  But  none  of  the  depo- 
nents mention  how  it  fared  with 
Denulf  s  wife,  the  chief  personage  in 
the  burnt-cake  episode.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  she  shared  her  husband's  eleva- 
tion—for the  church  had  not  departed 
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precept,  that  "a  bishop  be  the  husband 
of  one  wife." 

Alfred  was  a  puissant  soldier  as  well 
as  a  scribe,  and  a  good  sailor  to  boot, 
as  it  behoved  one  who  should  hold 
Wessex  against  the  amphibious  Dane. 
His  crowning  victory  over  Guthorm 
or  Godrun  at  Chippenham  in  878  re- 
sulted in  the  treaty  of  Waedmor,  which 
established  him  as  king  of  Wessex,  and 
of  as  much  of  Mercia  as  lay  to  the  west 
of  the  Danelaw— namely,  Norfolk,  Suf- 
folk, Cambridgeshire,  Essex,  Herts,  and 
parts  of  the  shires  of  Bedford  and  Hunt- 
ingdon. And  thus  was  the  kingdom 
of  England  founded,  with  Winchester 
as  the  capital.  In  that  city  the  Wite- 
nagemot  continued  to  assemble;  thence 
Alfred  issued  tne  Domboc,  or  code  of 
Wessex  law;  and  thither,  in  897,  were 
brought  to  him  the  prisoners  captured 
from  the  fleet  of  the  Danish  usurper 
Hasting,  to  be  hanged  on  the  walls  of 
Wolvesey  castle.  In  this  union  of 
Wessex  and  Mercia,  London,  the  chief 
town  of  the  latter  realm,  was  too  busy 
a  seaport  to  be  overlooked;  but  the 
day  of  London  did  not  dawn  till  long 
afterwards. 

The  bones  of  the  founder  of  En- 
glish monarchy  have  been  lost.  They 
laid  Alfred  the  Great  in  the  Old  Min- 
ster of  St.  Swithun,  where  the  cathe- 
dral now  stands;  but  the  monks  vowed 
that  his  ghost  walked  and  gave  them 
no  rest,  so  the  remains  were  removed 
to  the  half -finished  New  Minster,  which 
had  been  founded  just  behind  the  old 
one.  As  time  went  on,  the  proximity 
of  these  two  minsters  was  found  to  be 
too  great  a  strain  on  the  Christian  love 
of  the  brethren;  so  the  monks  of  the 
newer  foundation  migrated  in  1110  to 
a  spot  outside  the  city  walls,  where 
they  built  Hyde  Abbey  and  Monastery. 
Alfred's  bones  they  carried  with  them, 
and  laid  in  a  new  tomb;  but  it  is  our 
mournful  part  to  record,  with  what  pa- 
tience God  may  grant  us,  that  towards 
the  close  of  last  century  the  corpora- 
tion of  Winchester— Alfred's  own  city 
—being  fired  with  the  modern  craze  for 
improvement,  caused  the  ruins  of  Hyde 
Abbey  to  be  swept  away,  and  used  the 


Jail.  Worst  of  all,  they  suffered  a  way- 
faring antiquary  to  carry  off  a  certain 
stone  of  memory  to  Corby  Castle  in 
Cumberland,  where  it  may  still  be  seen, 
and  the  inscription  thereon  read— 

ALFRED  REX:  DCCCCLXXXI. 
Thus  the  ashes  of  the  great  king  were 
scattered,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
doughty  son  Edward.  But  he  still  lives 
in  his  writings,  and  space  may  be  found 
to  quote  one  of  the  numerous  interpola- 
tions he  made  in  his  translation  of 
Boethius;  for  albeit  it  contains  no  more 
than  a  well-worn  reflection  on  a  trite 
subject,  such  as  thoughtful  men  have 
ejaculated  through  all  the  ages,  it 
throws  some  light  on  the  intellectual 
degree  of  the  first  king  of  England:— 

True  friends!  I  say  that  this  is  the 
most  precious  of  all  the  riches  of  the 
world.  They  are  not  even  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  goods  of  the  world,  but  as 
divine  ones;  because  false  fortune  can 
neither  bring  them  nor  take  them  away. 
Nature  attracts  and  limes  men  together 
with  inseparable  love.  But  with  the 
riches  of  this  world,  and  by  our  present 
prosperity,  men  more  often  make  an 
enemy  than  a  friend. 

The  kingdom  founded  by  Alfred  en- 
dured for  a  century  and  a  half,  and 
owed  its  destruction  to  one  of  the  first 
acts  in  the  long  struggle  for  civil  su- 
premacy between  Church  and  State. 
Winchester  was  then,  as  it  remained 
for  centuries  afterwards,  the  richest 
see  in  England;  so  that  in  later  years, 
when  William  of  Edlngton  was  made 
to  exchange  it  for  the  metropolitan  dig- 
nity of  Canterbury,  he  murmured  with 
a  sigh,  "Though  Canterbury  is  the 
higher  rack,  Winchester  is  the  richer 
manger."  Yet  Dunstan,  the  leader  of 
the  monastic  reformation  of  the  tenth 
century,  proudly  refused  to  become 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  having  a  far 
loftier  ambition  to  serve  when  King 
Edred  died.  Edwy,  his  successor,  was 
but  a  lad  of  sixteen  when  he  ascended 
the  throne,  and  Dunstan  did  not  lose 
a  day  in  asserting  his  authority  over 
the  new  king.  Edwy  had  made  a  love- 
match  with  his  beautiful  cousin  Elgiva; 
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but  the  churchmen  would  not  recog- 
nize their  marriage,  which  was  within 
the  forbidden  degrees.  No  terms  are 
too  harsh  for  the  monkish  chronicler 
Osberne  to  pour  on  the  girl— mulieris 
aninum  instigat  Diabolus.  On  the  day 
of  his  coronation  at  Winchester,  the  poor 
young  king,  wearied  with  the  long  cere- 
mony, refused  to  sit  and  drink  all  night 
with  the  nobles  and  clergy,  and,  think- 
ing it  high  time  to  "Join  the  ladies," 
withdrew  to  his  wife's  apartments  in 
Wolvesey  castle.  Now  a  king  that 
would  not  get  royally  drunk  at  his  own 
coronation  was  no  king  for  the  Saxons; 
the  guests  were  furious  at  this  affront 
to  their  lata  convivia.  Odo,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  present,  and  or- 
dered Dunstan  and  Bishop  Gynesius  to 
bring  their  monarch  back  to  the  board. 
These,  hurrying  off,  burst  into  the  room 
where  Edwy  was  sitting  with  his  queen 
and  mother-in-law,  his  golden  crown 
lying  on  the  ground  at  Elgiva's  feet 
Dunstan  delivered  bis  summons,  with 
which  the  king  flatly  refused  to  com- 
ply; whereupon  Dunstan,  who  probably 
had  drunk  already  quite  as  much  as  he 
could  conveniently  carry,  made  a  most 
offensive  harangue  to  the  ladies,  seized 
hold  on  the  king,  rammed  the  crown  on 
his  head,  and,  assisted  by  Gynesius, 
forcibly  carried  him  back  into  the  ban- 
queting-hall.  Elwy  had  plenty  of 
spirit;  he  chastised  Dunstan  for  this 
outrage  by  stripping  him  of  hlsabbotcy, 
and  sent  him  into  banishment.  But  he 
was  not  strong  enough  to  fight  the 
Church;  all  his  kingdom  north  of 
the  Thames  slipped  from  his  grasp, 
and  the  virulent  Odo  pronounced  a  di- 
vorce between  him  and  his  queen. 

Unhappy  Elgiva!  not  content  with 
thus  ruining  her  fame,  Odo  caused  her 
to  be  seized  in  her  palace  of  Wolvesey, 
branded  in  her  beautiful  face,  and  ban- 
ished to  Ireland.  Worse  was  in  store 
for  her.  "After  a  while,"  as  Osberne, 
with  redundance  of  vituperation  ungal- 
lantly  describes,  "her  wounds  being 
healed,  but  with  the  deformity  of  her 
shameless  mind  still  gaping,  she  left 
Ireland  and  came  to  Gloucester,  steeped 
In  the  obstinacy  of  a  black  heart" 
Homo  hotnini  lupus;    the  vengeance  of 


the  Church  which  she  had  incurred  was 
wreaked  with  devilish  atrocity.  Elgiva 
was  seized  ab  hominibus  servii  Delr-^by 
men  In  the  service  of  God— acting,  that 
is,  under  orders  from  Odo  and  Dunstan 
—and  the  sinews  of  her  legs  were  sev- 
ered, so  that  she  might  wander  no 
more.  Incredible  as  it  might  seem, 
were  it  not  testified  by  the  writings  of 
Osberne,  who  was  briefed  by  the  cler- 
ical party,  the  young  queen  was  ac- 
tually hamstrung  by  these  fiends.  Of 
course,  to  palliate  such  severity,  Elgiva 
is  made  to  appear  a  dissolute,  unworthy 
female;  but  the  testimony  of  men  who 
could  carry  out  such  abominations  as 
their  own  annalist  describes  is  not 
worth  much  against  the  character  of 
their  victim.  She  died  under  her  tor- 
ments; and  Edwy  himself— pro  suis 
criminibus  eliminato  et  misero*  morte 
damnato— perished  In  a  mysterious  way, 
doubtless  by  assassination,  near  Glouces- 
ter, where  he  had  gone  to  meet  his 
beloved  wife.  It  is  a  singular  illustra- 
tion of  the  prejudice  which  besets  ec- 
clesiastical historians  in  dealing  with 
affairs  involving  the  reputation  of 
churchmen,  that  Dr.  Milner,  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  the  Midland  district,  an 
able,  and,  in  lay  matters,  an  impartial 
chronicler,  writing  in  1798,  described 
Elgiva  as  "a  wicked  woman,  of  great 
beauty  and  high  birth;"  repeated 
(though  he  did  not  dare  to  translate) 
the  abominable  gossip  about  the  scene 
in  Elgiva's  room,  and  vehemently  vin- 
dicated the  actions  of  Odo  and  St  Dun- 
stan.1 The  whole  passage  is  one  of  lam- 
entable Insincerity,  suppressing  Os- 
berne's  statement  that  the  final  pun- 
ishment of  the  queen  was  inflicted  by 
"men  in  the  service  of  God,"  and  throw- 
ing the  blame  on  the  thanes,  "then  in 
arms  against  Edwy." 

Dunstan,  after  holding  the  sees  of 
Worcester  and  London  simultaneously, 
became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
960,  and  died  in  988,  having  seen  five 
kings  on  the  throne  of  England,  and 
assisted  at  least  one  of  them  to  leave 
it.  One  of  the  most  formidable  and  un- 
scrupulous characters  connected  with 

»  HUtory  of  Winchester,  pp.  115, 116,  and  notes. 
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powerful  statesman— powerful  because 
courageous.  Had  he  lived  a  few  years 
longer,  he  might  have  averted  or  de- 
ferred the  ruin  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
monarchy;  for  It  Is  certain  he  never 
would  have  allowed  iEthelred  the  Un- 
ready to  enter  In  991  on  the  fatal  policy 
of  buying  off  Danish  invasions,  which 
ended  in  the  surrender  of  sixteen  coun- 
ties In  1010. 

The  last  vivid  picture  which  we  may 
present  of  Anglo-Saxon  Winchester 
shows  the  straits  to  which  statecraft 
may  be  reduced  under  feeble  rulers. 
Good  Bishop  JBlfeah,  scandalized  by 
the  nightly  orgies  of  his  liege  lord,  and 
trembling  for  the  disasters  which  such 
debauchery  was  bringing  on  his  coun- 
try, used  to  steal  out  of  the  palace  of 
Wolvesey  on  winter  nights,  creep  past 
the  sentries,  and,  plunging  into  the  icy 
Itchen,  stand  up  to  his  middle  singing 
penetential  psalms  till  sunrise. 

It  availed  not.  The  kingdom  passed 
to  lords  of  a  sterner  race,  and  Canute, 
or,  as  we  are  taught  to  write  his  name 
now,  Cnut,  ruled  the  whole  Danish  do- 
minions from  the  ancient  Saxon  cap- 
ital. It  is  said  that  he  returned  thither 
after  the  famous  wave-compelling  ex- 
periment on  the  seashore,  and,  vowing 
never  again  to  wear  an  earthly  crown, 
hung  it  on  the  cross  above  the  high 
altar  in  the  cathedral,  where  it  re- 
mained till  the  great  cross  itself,  a 
marvel  of  silver  work,  disappeared  In 
the  convulsions  of  the  Reformation. 
Cnut  was  a  good  friend  to  Winchester, 
"having  decorated,"  says  Roger  or 
Wendover,  "the  Old  Minster  with  such 
munificence  that  the  minds  of  strangers 
were  confounded  at  the  sight  of  the 
gold  and  silver  and  the  splendor  of  the 
Jewels." 

The  coming  of  the  Norman  Conqueror 
found  Winchester  divided  against  Itself, 
and  the  two  ministers  took  opposite 
sides,  with  very  important  results  on 
their  subsequent  fortunes.  Queen 
Emma,  having  vindicated  her  char- 
acter against  the  charges  of  Immorality 
In  general  and  complicity  in  the  murder 
of  her  son  Alfred  in   particular,    by 


ment  of  the  cathedral,  died  in  1052  in 
her  own  house  at  the  top  of  the  High 
Street.  She  was  the  widow  of  two 
kings,  ^Bthelred  and  Cnut,  and  the 
mother  of  two  more,  Harthacnut  and 
Edward  the  Confessor.  The  benefac- 
tions of  that  clever  woman  to  the  Old 
Minster  of  St.  Swithun  had  secured  the 
good-will  of  many  of  the  clergy  to  her 
Norman  kinsfolk;  though  Bishop 
Stigand,  the  friend  of  Earl  Godwin, 
remained  stoutly  English.  King  Ed- 
ward, too,  though  he  hated  his  mother, 
and  avoided  Winchester  as  much  as 
possible  during  her  lifetime,  had  en- 
couraged the  Norman  idea  consistently, 
and  had  hospitably  received  Duke  Wil- 
liam, entertaining  him  in  his  chief  cas- 
tles. There  was,  besides,  a  strong  feel- 
ing among  the  clerics  of  Winchester  in 
favor  of  the  race  whose  culture,  as 
shown  by  their  literature  and  architec- 
ture, was  far  ahead  of  anything  hith- 
erto attained  in  Anglo-Saxon  England. 

But  the  New  Minster  espoused  the 
national  cause  against  the  foreigner. 
Under  their  stout  abbot  iElfwig,  uncle 
of  the  new  King  Harold,  twelve  monks 
and  twenty  men-at-arms,  well  armed, 
well  drilled,  and  with  suitable  attend- 
ants, marched  across  the  downs  to  join 
their  king  at  Hastings.  After  the  de- 
cisive battle  there,  when  the  victors 
came  to  strip  the  slain,  they  recognized 
the  monks  of  the  New  Minster  by  their 
Benedictine  dress  under  the  mail— a 
circumstance  by  no  means  overlooked 
by  William  of  Normandy  when,  amid 
the  plaudits  of  the  brethren  of  St. 
Swithun,  he  set  up  his  court  at  "Guin- 
cestre."  Not  only  did  he  cause  his  new 
palace  to  be  built  within  the  precincts 
of  the  New  Minster,  but  he  deprived 
the  monastery  of  twenty  thousand 
acres  of  good  land. 

The  next  act  of  the  Conqueror,  how- 
ever, put  a  severe  strain  on  the  loyalty 
of  his  adherents  in  the  capital.  This  was 
the  order  for  a  severe  inquisition  into 
the  extent  and  value  of  all  lands  within 
the  kingdom  to  be  engrossed  in  the  "Ro- 
tulus  Wintonise"— the  Winchester  Roll. 
"So  narrowly  was  it  spied  out,"  whines 
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the  chronicler  Ingulph,  "as  It  Is  shame- 
ful to  say,  though  the  king  thought  it 
no  shame  to  do— that  never  a  hide  nor 
a  rood  of  land  escaped  mention,  nor  ox, 
nor  cow,  nor  swine;  all  was  set  down 
in  writing  and  laid  before  him."  So 
odious  and  inconvenient  was  this  pro- 
ceeding to  the  commonalty,  by  reason 
of  the  facility  it  afforded  for  purposes 
of  taxation,  that  the  register  was  never 
referred  to  under  its  official  title,  but 
men  nicknamed  it  the  "Domesday 
Book." 

Brave  Stigand  was  deprived  of  his 
bishopric  in  1072,  and  imprisoned  in 
Winchester  Castle,  where  he  died. 
Walkelin,  a  relative  of  King  William, 
was  appointed  in  his  place,  and,  seven 
years  later,  began  to  build  a  new  cathe- 
dral—for the  Normans  despised  the 
homely  Romanesque  of  the  Saxon  ar- 
chitects. In  1086,  the  great  structure 
being  ready  for  the  roof,  the  bishop  be- 
sought his  royal  kinsman  to  supply  him 
with  timber  from  the  forest  of  Hem- 
page,  which  then  flourished  about  three 
miles  from  Winchester  on  the  Aires- 
ford  road.  The  king  gave  him  leave  to 
take  as  many  oaks  as  his  carpenters 
could  cut  in  four  days;  whereupon  the 
wily  bishop  enlisted  a  whole  army  of 
carpenters,  who,  working  day  and 
night,  hewed  down  every  oak  in  the 
forest.  Now  King  William  set  great 
store  by  his  woods,  and,  riding  that 
way  not  long  after,  exclaimed,  "Am  1 
bewitched?  am  I  out  of  my  senses? 
had  I  not  once  a  most  delectable  wood 
here?"  When  he  heard  of  the  trick 
played  on  him  by  the  bishop, 
straightway  he  fell  Into  a  great  rage, 
such  as  it  took  all  Walkelin's  tact  and 
courage  to  assuage.  The  original  tim- 
bers of  the  oaks  so  craftily  obtained 
without  payment  still  remain  above  the 
stone  groining  added  to  the  roof  at  a 
later  day. 

In  1003  the  new  cathedral  was  fin- 
ished, being  the  longest  In  England, 
except  St  Albans,  and  the  relics  of  St, 
Swithun  and  a  host  of  other  saints 
were  stored  within  it.  William  of 
Malmesbury  describes  how,  in  the  year 
1100,  some  countrymen  were  seen  com- 
ing from  the  west,  driving  a  frail  cart 


towards  the  new  cu^c.  *  «-*„,***»  >*•*, 
they  went  blood  dripped  from  it  by  the 
way,  for  it  held  the  body  of  the  slaugh- 
tered king  of  England.  Him  the  monks 
huddled  into  the  earth  below  Walke- 
lin's great  tower,  with  much  shame  and 
little  sorrow,  for  William  Rufus  had 
died  unshriven  of  his  violence,  profan- 
ity, and  sensuality.  The  horror  of  him 
was  so  great  that  nobody  greatly  mar- 
velled when,  seven  years  later,  the 
tower  fell  in  with  a  crash  upon  the 
tyrant's  tomb.  The  beautiful  grey 
tower— the  same  that  gives  Winchester 
at  this  day  its  crown  of  glory— was 
built  immediately,  with  greatly 
strengthened  piers,  of  which  the  foun- 
dations are  no  longer  endangered  by 
the  ashes  of  the  Red  King.  One  of  the 
earliest  things  to  catch  the  eye  of  one 
visiting  the  cathedral  for  the  first  time 
is  a  row  of  large  painted  chests,  set  on 
the  top  of  the  screen  built  round  the 
presbytery  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
These  contain  the  bones  of  many  kings, 
queens,  saints,  and  distinguished  per- 
sons. In  one  of  them  repose  in  strange 
companionship  the  remains  of  Gnut  and 
his  Queen  Emma,  of  William  Rufus 
and  the  Bishops  Wina  and  Alwin.  So 
the  inscription  on  one  side  of  the  chest 
informs  us;  on  the  other  side  is  the  ex- 
planation of  such  a  curious  arrange- 
ment—namely, that  "sacrilegious  bar- 
barism" having  mingled  the  dust  of 
princes  and  prelates  in  the  year  1642, 
all  that  could  be  collected  was  put  pro- 
miscuously into  a  common  repository. 

The  band  of  the  Norman  government 
had  lain  heavily  from  the  first  on  the 
monks  of  the  New  Minster,  because  of 
the  part  they  played  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings.  Indeed,  what  between  the 
millers  in  the  Soke  and  the  king's  engi- 
neers making  moats  for  the  castle,  they 
had  been  nearly  drowned  out  of  their 
quarters,  and,  as  mentioned  above,  they 
sought  out  a  fresh  site  for  their  monas- 
tery in  1110.  William  Giffard  was  then 
bishop,  and,  as  It  behoved  any  one  who 
held  that  office  in  the  royal  capital,  was 
a  discreet  courtier.  But  the  necessities 
of  Henry  I.  were  frequent  and  exorbi- 
tant; to  keep  pace  with  his  exactions, 
Bishop  William  had  to  tax  his  episcopal 
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tenants  80  sorely  that  at  last  even  the 
docile  monks  of  the  Old  Minster  re- 
belled. For  years  they  continued  on 
the  worst  of  terms  with  their  spiritual 
head;  but  in  1124,  the  king  having  ex- 
erted himself  to  bring  it  about,  a  recon- 
ciliation was  effected  in  a  scene  worthy 
of  the  brush  of  Mr.  Calderon.  The 
bishop  sat  enthroned  in  the  chapter- 
house; two  by  two  the  monks,  stripped 
to  the  waist  as  if  for  flagellation,  filed 
before  him  and  besought  his  forgive- 
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Bishop  Giffard  came  to  find  his 
court  duties  irksome  with  increasing 
years,  so  he  turned  monk  in  1128,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  see  by  Henry  of 
Blois,  brother  of  Stephen  of  Boulogne, 
who  was  afterwards  king  of  England. 
An  astute,  worldly  prelate,  he  headed 
the  party  of  Stephen  against  that  of 
Empress  Maud,  and  in  the  civil  war 
which  ensued  most  of  Winchester,  in- 
cluding twenty-two  churches,  was  re- 
duced to  ashes.  The  luckless  monks  of 
the  New  Minster,  having  again  es- 
poused the  losing  side,  had  their  new 
monastery  of  Hyde  burnt  about  their 
ears,  and  their  great  cross,  the  gift  of 
Cnut,  was  melted  to  a  shapeless  alloy 
of  gold  and  silver.  But  Henry  of  Blois 
befriended  the  Old  Minster.  A  great 
collector  of  works  of  art,  he  laid  up 
vast  treasure  in  the  cathedral,  and 
richly  enshined  there  the  relics  of  many 
saints.  But  all  these  are  scattered 
now,  save  the  great  font  of  black  stone, 
carved  with  figures  illustrating  the 
miracles  of  St.  Nicholas,  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  nave,  and  a  gold  ring  set  with  a 
sapphire,  found  when  his  tomb  was 
opened  not  many  years  ago.  A  nobler 
and  more  enduring  monument  he 
founded— the  Hospital  of  St.  Cross- 
over the  meadows  to  the  south  of  the 
town,  where  to  this  day  the  brethren 
refuse  to  no  wayfarer  a  dole  of  bread 
and  a  draught  of  ale. 

With  the  death  of  Henry  I.  in  1135 
the  sun  of  Winchester  turned  towards 
setting.  Hitherto  it  had  remained  the 
practical  capital  of  the  realm,  the 
favorite  abode  of  the  court,  the  reposi- 
tory of  the  public  records,  the  chief 


seat  of  justice  and  learning.  Also  it 
could  boast  of  the  chief  State  prison, 
and  no  less  than  eight  carniflces  or  ex- 
ecutioners—a large  percentage  in  a 
town  of  some  ten  thousand  or 
twelve  thousand  inhabitants.  Yet 
these  officials  never  enjoyed  a  sin- 
ecure; and  the  bishop  had  his  sepa- 
rate prison  also,  with  its  appropriate 
staff.  In  spite  of  this  there  came  a 
time  when  no  free  Wlntonlan  could  be 
found  to  do  an  act  of  bloody  justice. 
Winchester  was  ever  faithful  to  her 
kings,  no  matter  how  bad  they  might 
be;  so  it  came  to  pass  that  her  citizens 
warmly  supported  the  cause  of  Edward 
II.,  even  through  the  evil  days  of  his 
imprisonment  and  death.  Queen  Isa- 
bella and  Mortimer,  therefore,  resolved 
to  strike  terror  into  their  hearts.  Ed- 
mund of  Woodstock,  Earl  of  Kent,  the 
king's  own  uncle,  lay  a  prisoner  in 
Winchester  castle;  him  they  con- 
demned to  death.  Early  one  morning 
he  was  lead  upon  the  scaffold  outside 
his  prison,  but  not  one  of  the  eight  ex- 
ecutioners could  be  induced  to  raise  a 
hand  against  the  person  so  deeply  be- 
loved. All  day  the  earl  stood  there 
waiting  till  some  one  should  release 
him  from  his  misery,  till  at  last,  in  the 
evening  (ad  horam  vesper tinam),  they 
found  a  wretch  in  the  Marshalsea  who, 
to  save  his  own  neck,  struck  off  the 
head  of  the  condemned  man. 

But  this  is  anticipating.  In  the  mean- 
while Winchester,  though  still  a  royal 
residence,  fell  steadily  behind  in  the 
struggle  for  supremacy  with  the  Mer- 
cian capital.  In  importance,  she  had 
to  own  herself  surpassed  by  London, 
but  In  precedence  of  dignity,  not  Just 
yet.  As  late  as  1269  her  citizens  vin- 
dicated that,  though  in  rather  an  ambig- 
uous way.  Henry  III.  was  to  wear  his 
crown  at  a  state  banquet  in  Westmins- 
ter; the  men  of  Winchester  claimed 
their  ancient  office  as  cupbearers,  which 
the  men  of  London  disputed.  The  easy- 
going king,  to  avoid  worry,  decided  to 
dispense  with  the  ceremony  of  cup- 
bearing  altogether,  on  which  the  Lon- 
doners withdrew  in  dudgeon,  leaving 
the  Wintonians  to  enjoy  their  din- 
ner. 
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But  that  was  the  last  spark.  A  few 
years  later  and  the  position  to  which 
Winchester  had  receded  was  accent- 
uated by  an  Ignoble  squabble  for  the 
second  place.  When  David,  the  brother 
of  Llewellyn  of  Wales,  was  executed  at 
Shrewsbury  in  i288,  his  head  and  quar- 
ters were  assigned  for  exposure  in  the 
principal  towns  of  the  realm.  To  Lon- 
don, as  matter  of  course,  went  the 
head,  but  the  portion  of  next  highest 
honor  was  the  right  upper  quarter.  For 
this  there  was  sharp  competition  be- 
tween Winchester  and  York.  Edward 
I.  decided  the  question  in  favor  of  the 
southern  town,  whither  accordingly  the 
grisly  token  was  conveyed. 

It  was  hard  on  the  old  town  to  yield 
her  pre-eminence,  even  though  her 
double  allegiance  to  crown  and  mitre 
had  sometimes  brought  the  burgesses 
into  dilemma.  For  example,  in  1243, 
when  Henry  III.  was  quarrelling  with 
Bishop  Raley,  he  ordered  the  mayor  to 
shut  the  town  gates  in  his  face.  The 
mayor  obeyed,  and  afterwards  was 
heavily  fined  by  the  angry  prelate  for 
resistance  to  his  spiritual  lord.  Win- 
chester long  continued  the  favorite  res- 
idence of  the  court  The  greatest  of 
the  Plantagenets  had  set  out  thence  on 
his  crusade  in  1270,  and  revisited  it  im- 
mediately on  his  return  in  1276,  and 
was  constantly  there  until  the  year  be- 
fore his  death.  In  February  of  that 
year,  1306,  he  was  hunting  at  Itchen 
Stoke,  a  few  miles  up  the  river.  His 
mind  was  well  at  ease,  for  the  dream 
of  his  ambition— the  unification  of 
Great  Britain  under  one  crown— had 
been  satisfactorily  accomplished.  John 
Balliol  was  giving  no  trouble;  Wallace 
had  been  disposed  of  the  previous  sum- 
mer; Edward  himself  had  just  held  a 
council  in  Westminster  and  assigned 
their  posts  to  the  various  Scottish  .mag- 
nates, including  Robert  de  Brus,  all 
duly  and  doubly  sworn  to  fealty;  the 
old  king  was  well  entitled  to  take  his 
pleasure  in  the  chase.  But  messengers 
brought  startling  news  to  him  at  Itchen 
Stoke.  Robert  de  Brus  had  slain  John 
Gomyn  in  the  church  of  Dumfries,  and 
Scotland  was  arming.  From  that  mo- 
ment Edward  never  knew  another  hour 


of  tranquillity.    He  never  saw  his  be- 
loved Hampshire  valley  again. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  pilgrims 
flocked  in  such  hordes  to  St.  Swithun's 
shrine  that  Bishop  Lucy,  to  protect  the 
regular  worshippers  in  the  cathedral 
from  annoyance  and  even  contagion, 
from  the  malodorous  throng,  enlarged 
the  church  by  an  addition,  with  a  sep- 
arate entrance  from  the  north  tran- 
sept, and  closed  on  the  south  side  by 
the  fine  gates  of  wrought  iron,  supposed 
to  be  the  oldest  specimens  of  that  craft 
in  England.  Against  William  de 
Wykeham,  the  greatest  of  Winchester's 
prelates,  who  shall  breathe  a  word  of 
disparagement?  Had  he  done  no  more 
than  found  and  endow  St  Mary's  Col- 
lege of  Winchester,  he  had  earned  the 
blessing  of  us  all,  for  on  that  model 
have  been  moulded  all  our  other  great 
public  schools.  William  surely  has 
proved  not  the  least  among  the  proph- 
ets, else  what  inspired  him  to  choose 
the  simple  motto— Manners  makyth 
Man—aa  if  he  had  foreseen  how  the 
gentle  ordeal  of  the  public  school  was 
to  prove  the  hall-mark  of  courtliness, 
even  in  days  when  rapid  money-mak- 
ing raises  many  above  their  birth-level. 
Yet  is  one  sorely  tempted  to  irritation 
because  of  the  disastrous  activity  of 
this  excellent  man.  Would  that  in  his 
ardor  for  designing  new  buildings  he 
had  been  content  to  leave  the  old  ones 
alone!  Then  had  Winchester  cathedral 
remained  in  the  south  what  Kirkwall 
is  in  the  far  north— a  magnificent  and 
perfect  example  of  Norman  architec- 
ture at  its  best  But  William  of  Wyke- 
ham had  begun  his  career  as  chief  com- 
missioner of  works  to  Edward  III.,  and, 
being  an  ambitious  sedile,  must  needs 
cut  and  slash  at  the  Old  Minster,  ob- 
literating Walkelln's  noble  triforium, 
and  ripping  out  the  round-headed  clere- 
story windows  to  make  way  for  broad, 
shallow  lights  in  the  modish  perpendic- 
ular style.  It  is  true  that  Bishop  Bding- 
ton  had  begun  the  mischief;  for  he  had 
pulled  down  the  massive  west  front, 
and  left  ample  funds  which  he  directed 
his  successor  to  apply  to  "perfecting 
the  nave."  But  the  heartless  transfor- 
mation is  indellibly  associated  with  the 
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name  of  Wykeham,  and  It  is  ours  to  de- 
plore the  thoroughness  with  which  he 
carried  it  out.  Luckily  the  transepts 
remain  undeformed,  with  their  fine 
ashlar-work  and  massive  piers,  al- 
though those  supporting  the  central 
tower  have  been  cut  away  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent. 

It  is  cold  comfort  to  read  Dr.  Kitch- 
in's  opinion  that  "the  result  is  that  the 
nave  is  the  finest,  and  perhaps  the  most 
simple,  specimen  of  perpendicular  work 
extant."  The  perpendicular  style,  of 
all  the  phases  through  which  Gothic 
building  passed  in  its  decline,  is 
the  most  monotonous,  and,  so  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  has  declared,  the  most  vicious.  It 
is  unknown  except  in  England,  or  as 
copied  from  England;  for  Scottish  ar- 
chitects, save  in  the  instance  of  Mel- 
rose, followed  the  French  flamboyant 
design,  and  the  effect  of  these  great 
stone  gratings  thrust  in  the  place  of  the 
grave,  round-headed  Norman  arches, 
must  have  been  excruciating  when  they 
were  new  and  glaring  white.  Now  we 
suffer  them  gladly,  in  their  silvery, 
time-worn  tones,  and  even  Edington's 
paltry  west  front,  viewed  down  the 
paved  avenue  of  lofty  limes,  looms  sol- 
emn and  grand.  But  still  we  sigh  for 
the  craze  for  novelty  that  altered  the 
older  and  nobler  design. 

Sadly  as  the  Old  Minster  was  marred 
"by  Wykeham,  it  was  to  suffer  far  worse 
things  under  Bishop  Horne  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Not  that  he  meddled 
with  the  architecture;  he  was  not  going 
to  spend  more  than  would  keep  the 
fabric  water-tight;  indeed  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  repairs  he  barbarously 
pulled  down  the  fine  Norman  cloister 
and  chapter-house.  But  the  day  of 
doom  had  come  for  images  and  relics 
and  all  pleasant  pictures.  What  was 
not  of  costly  material  was  burnt,  and 
what  was  precious  (and  there  was  very 
much  of  that)  was  turned  to  money. 
Even  the  great  silvern  cross  over  the 
high  altar,  perhaps  with  Cnut's  crown 
still  on  it,  was  torn  down,  and  to  this 
day  you  may  see  the  space  it  once  cov- 
ered, bare  and  cold  amid  the  rich  tra- 
cery and  carving  of  the  reredos. 

Perhaps  on  no  town  in  the  realm  was 


a  greater  outward  change  effected  by 
the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  In 
1547  than  on  Winchester,  because  no 
other  town  could  show  such  a  large 
proportion  of  ecclesiastics  in  her  popula- 
tion. The  priory  of  St.  Swithun,  per- 
haps the  most  ancient  in  England,  the 
Abbey  of  Hyde,  the  houses  of  the  Grey 
Friars  and  Black  Friars  within  the 
walls,  and  those  of  the  White  Friars 
and  Augustlnlans  outside  them  in  the 
Soke,  all  were  swept  away,  together 
with  St.  Mary's  Abbey  of  Ben- 
edictine nuns.  And  the  spoliation  went 
on  briskly  after  Henry  VIII.  had  gone 
to  rest,  for  Winchester  was  still  far 
the  richest  see  in  England.  Innumer- 
able mortuary  chapels  in  the  cathedral 
and  other  churches  in  the  town1  were 
disendowed,  and  their  revenues  either 
appropriated  to  the  crown  or  bestowed 
on  laymen.  But  Winchester  was  loyal 
first  and  Catholic  afterwards;  she  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  hand  that  smote 
her  so  sorely,  and  her  people  thought 
that  their  reward  had  come  when  in 
their  cathedral  Queen  Mary  was  wed- 
ded, with  splendid  pageant,  to  Philip 
of  Spain.  The  days  of  Winchester's 
glory  surely  would  return  with  the  old 
religion.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to 
burn  a  single  poor  heretic,  one  Bern- 
bridge,  as  became  the  citizens  of  a 
courtly  town,  Just  to  show  Philip  that 
he  had  not  come  to  a  barbarous,  un- 
fashionable land.  But  the  restoration 
went  no  further,  and  the  only  relic  re- 
maining of  Queen  Mary's  sombre  pres- 
ence is  the  carved  chair  in  which  she 
sat  at  her  wedding,  still  preserved  in 
the  Lady  Chapel. 

Crafty,  silly  King  Jamie  proved  too 
much  for  the  Wintonlan  conception  of 
royalty.  Feeling  nervous  about  the 
plague  in  London,  James  had  moved  his 
court  to  Winchester  in  1603,  and  the 
eleven  prisoners  implicated  in  the 
"Main"  and  "Bye"  conspiracies  were 
brought  hither  for  trial.  They  were 
condemned  to  die— among  them  the 
gentle  Raleigh— and  one  by  one  they 
were  led  out  for  execution  in  front  of 

*  Dr.  Milner  enumerates  ninety-two  churches 
and  separate  chapels  existing  in  Winchester  and 
its  suburbs  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
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Winchester  castle.  Brooke,  as  head  of 
the  "Bye"  plot,  actually  was  decapi- 
tated; then  on  the  following  days  came 
the  Lords  Cobham  and  Grey,  Sir  Grif- 
fin Markham  and  Sir  > /alter  Raleigh. 
The  king  had  arranged  a  scandalous 
farce.  He  hoped  to  extract  confession 
from  them  under  fear  of  death,  and  as 
each  one  was  about  to  lay  his  head 
on  the  scaffold,  the  groom  of  the  bed- 
chamber stopped  the  proceeding  in  the 
name  of  the  king.  Raleigh's  poem,  the 
"Pilgrimage,"  was  written  at  Winches- 
ter on  this  occasion,  when  he  was  pre- 
paring for  what  he  believed  to  be  cer- 
tain death.  It  is  as  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  the  first  stanza  as  for  the  me- 
diocrity of  the  other  two:— 

Give  me  my  scallop-shell  of  quiet, 
My  staff  of  faith  to  walk  upon, 
My  scrip  of  joy,  immortal  diet, 
My  bottle  of  salvation. 
My  gown  of  glory  (hope's  true  gage!) 
And  thus  I'll  take  my  pilgrimage. 


The  shabby  transparency  of  the  strat- 
agem was  a  rude  shoci*.  to  the  reverence 
of  Winchester  towards  royalty,  nor  had 
she  in  later  years  much  opportunity  of 
reviving  it. 

In  1632  Bishop  Curie  resolved  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  custom  which  had  estab- 
lished a  thoroughfare  through  the  cathe- 
dral between  the  northern  and  south- 
ern parts  of  the  town.  But  he  did  so 
in  a  scholarly  and  dignified  fashion,  not 
without  some  antique  pedantry.  In- 
stead of  putting  up  a  rude  notice,  "No 
thoroughfare:  trespassers  will  be  pros- 
ecuted," he  caused  the  huge  buttress 
on  the  south  side  of  the  church  to  be 
perforated  by  a  footway  giving  access 
through  the  close  from  one  part  of  the 
town  to  the  other,  and  two  curious 
Latin  inscriptions  to  be  carved  near  its 
entrance.  And,  as  if  Latin  should  not 
be  puzzling  enough  to  the  towns-people, 
he  cast  the  inscriptions  in  the  form  of 
anagrams,  thus:— 


-s» 


ILL 


PREO 


AG 


\ 


ATOR 


VI 


\ 


ILL 


CH 


AMBULA  IV^» 

— that  is,  "  Worshipper,  walk  this  way;  traveller,  that;  "  and  again: — 
CESSIT  COMMUNE  PROPRIUM:   JAM  PURGITE  QUA  PAS 

ACR 

\  /      /       /      / 

ERV  F  1ST  P 

.£» 

— that  is,  "Public  right  ceases:  now  go  the  proper  way:  let  this  way  be  consecrated 
to  the  choir;  let  that  one  lead  to  the  market." 


IT 


\ 


OBO 


In  1644,  when  King  Charles's  cause 
in  the  south  was  broken  at  the  battle 
of  Gberiton,  near  Alresford,  Waller 
drove  the  fugitives  right  up  to  the  walls 
of  Winchester.  Six  months  later  Oli- 
ver Cromwell  battered  the  town  and 
took  it,  and  his  troopers  wrought  ir- 
reparable havoc  among  the  archives 
and  other  manuscripts  in  the  cathedral 
library.  Four  years  later,  in  1648,  the 
city    magnates    assembled    to    receive 


their  king,  when,  on  his  melancholy 
journey  from  Hurst  castle  to  Windsor, 
he  arrived,  as  a  prisoner,  to  spend  the 
night  in  the  old  town.  The  neighboring 
squires,  too,  rode  in  from  the  country, 
and  the  people  assembled  in  crowds, 
but  the  officer  commanding  the  escort 
sternly  repressed  the  warm  expressions 
of  loyal  welcome  they  were  burning  to 
make. 
The  sun  shone  on  Winchester  once 
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Charles  II.  was  often  there,  and  his 
sinister  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  to 
boot.  Livelier  company,  too,  he 
brought  with  him,  and  such  as  vastly- 
helped  to  revive  the  local  trade.  Men 
still  show  the  spot  in  the  garden  be- 
hind the  canon's  house  where  unflinch- 
ing Prebendary  Ken  spoke  his  mind 
about  Nell  Gwynne.  Charles  loved  the 
quiet  town  well,  with  its  grey  buildings 
and  green  alleys,  and  gave  command  to 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  to  build  him  a 
fine  palace,  after  the  fashion  of  Ver- 
sailles. But  he  never  lived  to  see  it 
finished,  the  works  were  stopped  at  his 
death  in  1685,  and  there  stands  to  this 
day  the  "King's  House"— monument  of 
the  last  act  of  royal  favor  to  Winches- 
ter. 

Two  years  before  the  king's  death, 
in  December,  1683,  there  passed  away 
in  Dr.  Hawkins's  house  at  Winchester 
the  gentle  spirit  of  one  who  has  done 
far  more  than  many  writers  of  loftier 
pretensions  to  throw  a  charm  over  the 
scenes  he  knew  and  loved  so  well. 
Izaak  Walton,  Royalist  in  sympathy, 
had  yet  managed  to  wend  a  peaceful 
course  through  the  manifold  troubles 
he  had  witnessed,  and  dying,  as  he 
wrote  in  his  will,  "in  the  neintyeth  year 
of  my  age,  and  in  perfect  memory,  for 
which  praised  be  God,"  was  laid  to  rest 
in  the  cathedral,  vhere  his  grave  is 
not  the  least  revered  among  the  com- 
pany of  kings  and  spiritual  rulers 
housed  in  that  ancient  fane. 

With  Charles  II.  and  Izaak  Walton 
let  us  bring  this  rambling  survey  of  the 
story  of  Winchester  to  a  close.  It  were 
impossible  within  reasonable  limits  to 
do  more  than  touch  here  and  there  a 
salient  point  in  it,  to  call  over  more  than 
a  handful  of  the  great  names  which 
crowd  the  record,  to  mention  more  than 
a  few  of  the  buildings  which  have  re- 
sisted time  and  fire  and— most  destruc- 
tive of  all— improvement.  In  this  last 
respect  Winchester  may  not  have  suf- 
fered more  in  proportion  than  other  an- 
cient towns,  but  then  she  had  infinitely 
more  to  lose  than  most  others.  Of  her 
two  castles  and  ninety-two  churches, 
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to  us!  The  municipality  has  been  as 
conspicuously  active  of  late  times  as 
they  were  negligent  in  the  years  when 
their  streets  afforded  a  favorite  play- 
ground for  pestilence;  when  "dyvers 
Stretes  and  Lanes  of  the  sayd  cyty,  by 
castynge  of  donge,  duste  and  other 
filthy  thynges,  are  very  filthy  and  noy- 
full  to  all  such  as  shall  passe  by  the 
same."  The  black  death  in  the  four- 
teenth century  and  the  plague  in  1666 
raged  with  appalling  malignity,  as  is 
testified  to  this  day  by  sundry  green 
mounds  over  the  grave-pits  on  the 
downs.  Indubitably  there  were  heavy 
arrears  in  the  matter  of  sanitation,  and 
the  town  council  set  about  wiping  them 
ofT  with  a  will.  But  also  they  wiped 
away  a  great  deal  that  would  be  reck- 
oned priceless  now.  Besides  the  wreck 
of  Hyde  Abbey  above  mentioned,  and 
the  loss  of  King  Alfred's  gravestone, 
we  have  to  lament  the  destruction  in 
1778  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene on  Morne  Hill,  because  vagrants 
used  to  harbor  there.  Then  the  ruins 
of  Norman  Wolvesey,  where  Saxon 
land-owners  used  to  deliver  their  an- 
nual tale  of  wolves'  heads,  were  broken 
up  for  road-metal,  and  these  hard- 
hearted reformers  spared  not  even  the 
city  gates,  of  which  three  out  of  five 
were  demolished  between  1789  and 
1791.  By  good  luck  two  of  them  es- 
caped—the Westgate,  dating  from  1266, 
at  the  instance  of  some  citizens  whose 
houses  had  been  built  against  it;  and 
Kingsgate,  because  it  bears  over  its 
archway  the  little  church  of  St. 
Swithun.  One  other  monument  was  in 
even  greater  peril— the  Butter  Cross, 
namely,— a  fine  example  of  fifteenth- 
century  work,  and  a  conspicuous  or- 
nament of  the  High  Street,  adorned 
with  a  small  statue  of  St.  Laurence. 
This  had  actually  been  sold  by  the 
commissioners;  but  popular  feeling  was 
in  arms  against  the  removal  of  such  a 
familiar  landmark,  and  the  bargain 
was  cancelled.  It  is  equally  difficult  to 
understand  the  callousness  wnich 
prevailed  a  hundred  years  ago  in  re- 
spect of  the  preservation  of     historic 
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needlessly  swept  away. 

Still,  heavily  as  Winchester  has  been 
plundered,  sorely  as  war  has  wasted 
her  buildings,  and  not  less  sorely  the 
acts  of  ambitious  prelates  and  energetic 
councilmen,  much— very  much— re- 
mains. English  holiday-makers,  troop- 
ing off  to  Continental  towns,  find  no 
slum  too  foul  to  be  ransacked  in  search 
of  architectural  remains.  That  is  very 
well;  but  it  is  also  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  explore  at 
home.  Winchester  perhaps  is  less 
changed  internally  and  in  her  surround- 
ings from. the  city  that  used  to  be  the 
"morning  gift"  of  the  kings  of  En- 
gland to  their  brides,  than  any  other 
English  town  in  a  similar  time.  No 
manufactures  have  sprung  up  to  sully 
her  bright  air  or  soil  her  brighter 
stream;  even  the  South-Western  Rail- 
way approaches  her  reverently  under 
screen  of  deep  cuttings  in  the  chalk, 
and  passes,  scarcely  seen,  outside  her 
ancient  walls. 

Standing  in  the  old  Roman  roadway 
at  the  Westgate,  and  looking  down  the 
High  Street  across  the  Soke  to  St. 
Giles's  Hill,  one  sees  few  things,  except 
the  dress  of  the  citizens,  that  would 
have  startled  the  understanding  of 
Philip  of  Spain's  grandees,  or  Sir  Wil- 
liam Waller's  Ironsides.  Some  of  the 
shops  have  sported  plate-glass,  and 
nearly  all  the  roofs,  alas!  are  covered 
with  Welsh  slate,  that  provokingly 
cheap  and  excellent  material  which  is 
swiftly  ruining  so  many  landscapes  by 
superseding  red  tiles;  but  besides  these 
novel  features,  the  old  town  basks  in 
the  summer  haze  with  much  the  same 
aspect  of  leisurely  occupation  and  dec- 
orous quiet  as  it  must  have  worn,  but 
for  exceptional  episodes,  for  centuries. 
The  eight  executioners  provide  no  spec- 
tacle now,  so  people  stroll  up  to  the  sta- 
tion to  watch  the  passengers  in  the 
London  train;  the  bishop's  proclama- 
tions are  no  longer  of  pressing  moment, 
but  there  are  the  evening  papers  to  con 
over  and  discuss;  and  the  old  military 
feeling  is  kept  astir,  as  befits  a  city 
built  on  the  lines  of  a  former    Roman 


troops  passing  to  the  drill-ground. 

It  has  been  shown  how  nearly  the  old 
capital  of  Wessex  became  that  of  all 
England,  and  how  it  certainly  would 
have  continued  the  canjtal  if  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  monarchy  has  endured.  ITofessor 
Skeat  has  indulged  in  some  curious 
speculations  as  to  one  result,  at  least, 
which  certainly  would  have  followed 
had  Winchester  not  yielded  the  first 
place  to  London.1  "English  as  she  is 
spoke"  would  have  been  but  a  dialect, 
and  the  literary  language  imposed  by 
the  capital  would  have  been  the  speech 
of  Wessex,  instead  of,  as  now,  that  of 
Mercla  with  a  dash  of  Northumbrian. 
John  of  Trevisa,  who-  wrote  good 
Southern  English  in  1387,  had  a  poor 
opinion  of  Mercian  and  Northern  En- 
glish. 

Also  Englishmen  [runs  one  passage,  ren- 
dered into  modern  English]  though  they 
had  from  the  beginning  three  manners  of 
speech,  Southern,  Northern,  and  Middle 
speech  (in  the  middle  of  the  land),  as  they 
came  of  three  manners  of  people  of  Ger- 
many—none the  less,  by  commixture,  first 
with  Danes  and  afterward  with  Normans, 
in  many  of  them  the  country  language  is 
Impaired;  and  some  use  strange  babbling, 
chattering,  growling,  snarling,  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth.  .  .  .  All  the  language  of  the 
Northumbrians,  and  especially  at  York,  is 
so  sharp,  slitting,  grating,  and  unshapen, 
that  we  Southerners  can  scarcely  under- 
stand that  language.  I  believe  it  is  be- 
cause they  are  nigh  to  strangers  and  aliens 
that  speak  strangely,  and  also  because  the 
kings  of  England  always  dwell  far  from 
that  country.  For  they  turn  rather 
towards  the  south  country;  and  if  they  go 
northwards,  go  with  a  great  army.  The 
reasons  why  they  live  more  in  the  south 
than  the  north  may  be,  that  there  is  better 
cornland  there,  and  more  people;  also 
nobler  cities  and  more  profitable  havens. 

One  effect  on  our  language,  had  the 
capital  of  England  been  fixed  on  the 
southern  Instead  of  the  northern  side  of 
the  Thames,  would  have  been  that  we 
should  have  had  a  much  more  elab- 
orate system  of  grammatical  inflexions 

1  Principles  of  English  Etymology,  1887,  p.  29 
et  seq. 
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in  their  island,"  we  should  have  said 
"vine  vellows  that  woneth  in  her 
Hand."  Chaucer,  as  a  Londoner,  had 
much  to  do  with  establishing  the  Mid- 
land or  Mercian  dialect  as  literary  En- 
glish; but  even  his  influence  has  not 
expunged  all  the  southern  forms;  thus, 
though  we  say  "fox"  instead  of  "vox," 
the  female  fox  is  still  known  as 
"vixen,"  not  "fixen." 

Would  you  view  Winchester  aright? 
go  visit  it  in  May  or  early  June.  It  is 
a  fair  city  at  all  seasons,  and  the  wells 
of  Itchen  keep  its  valley  green  and 
fresh  right  through  the  hottest  summer. 
But  it  is  in  the  early  season,  before  the 
uplands  are  parched,  or  the  wealth  of 
blossom  faded  from  wayside  hedge  and 
meadow,  that  it  is  fairest  If  you  bi- 
cycle, it  is  well;  the  roads  generally  are 
admirable,  though  those  who  keep  them 
delight  in  spreading  an  excruciating 
coating  of  sharp  flints  over  the  ways 
across  the  downs,  such  as  no  tire  yet 
devised  by  man  can  resist.  Almost 
better  to  hie  to  one  of  those  excellent 
hostelries  the  Royal  or  the  George 
(Winchester  has  never  been  without  its 
"George"  tavern  for  five  hundred  years) 
and  hire  a  hack;  for  if  the  down  roads 
are  harsh,  the  turf  beside  them  is  free 
and  velvety.  Jttise  early,  when  the 
birds  are  singing  in  the  cathedral  gar- 
dens and  the  swifts  are  wheeling  in 
endless  circles  round  the  grey  towers, 
and  ride  out,  before  the  dew  is  off, 
along  the  Alresford  road,  between 
masses  of  lilac  and  laburnum  tossed 
over  the  wayside  walls,  past  Head- 
bourne  Worthy,  King's  Worthy,  Mar- 
tyr's Worthy,  Easton,  Itchen  Abbas, 
and  so  to  Stoke  Charity  and  Bishop's 
Sutton.  Each  of  these  little  villages 
has  its  interesting  church;  St.  Martin's 
of  Headbourne  Worthy  contains  some 
rude  work  of  Edward  the  Confessor's 
reign;  Martyr's  Worthy  and  Easton 
have  some  good  in  or  man  details,  and 
so  had  Itchen  Abbas  till  the  hand  of 
the  restorer  overtook  it. 

And  ever,  as  you  ride,  the  sweet  river 
will  approach  and  retire  from  the  road- 
side, reminding  you,  if    you    are    an 


Itchen  are  the  most  difficult  to  catch 
and  among  the  fairest  when  caught. 
But  you  can  postpone  consideration  of 
these  till  your  return  to  the  old  shop 
behind  the  Butter  Cross,  where  Gossip 
Holland  will  display  such  delicate 
duns,  such  cunning  quills,  such  irresist- 
ible iron-blues  as  may  hardly  be 
matched  by  other  tiers,  tie  they  never 
so  wisely,  and  discuss  with  you  the  sea- 
son and  sky  most  suitable  for  each. 
But  while  you  are  in  the  saddle  let 
your  thoughts  wander  through  the 
long  story  of  the  past,  for  the  name  of 
each  hamlet  in  your  way  may  be  found 
far  back  in  the  chronicle  of  the  making 
of  England. 

Herbert  Maxwell. 


Prom  The  Fortnightly  Review, 
1497-1897 :  EAST  AND  WEST. 

It  is  not  without  a  certain  and  dra- 
matic fitness  that  the  queen's  diamond 
jubilee  is  to  be  celebrated  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1897;  the  occasion  will  coincide 
with  the  celebration  of  two  other 
events  of  only  less  Immediate  interest 
to  the  British  Empire  than  the  record 
reign  to  which  that  empire  is,  in  no 
small  measure,  indebted  for  many 
blessings.  In  1497  the  Atlantic  was 
crossed,  for  the  first  time  from  British 
shores,  by  John  Cabot;  and  within  a 
few  months  of  that  great  accomplish- 
ment Vasco  da  Gama  was  far  on  his 
first  voyage  to  India,  round  the  Cape 
of  Storms,  or,  as  it  soon  came  to  be 
generally  called,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  In  Bristol,  in  Canada,  and  in 
Portugal,  the  fourth  centenary  of  these 
epoch-making  expeditions  will  be  com- 
memorated with  enthusiasm,  but  with 
different  emotions.  For  Portugal,  the 
occasion  must  be  charged  with  the 
pathos  inherent  in  the  pride  of  a  race 
whose  glory  is  past;  for  Great  Britain, 
and  that  portion  of  Greater  Britain 
which  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
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lantic,  the  anniversaries  will  be  remi- 
niscent of  victories  won,  victories  of 
peace  not  less  than  of  war,  the  fruition 
of  which  the  race  has  not  yet  enjoyed 
in  its  fulness.  We  look  back  upon  the 
empire  as  it  was  when  Queen  Victoria 
ascended  the  throne,  and  we  marvel 
at  its  progress.  But  let  us  go  back  to 
Henry  VII.,  and  so  far  as  the  joint  ef- 
forts of  learning  and  imagination  per- 
mit, review  in  one  grand  sweep  the 
past  and  the  present  of  this  empire  of 
ours.  The  essential  greatness  of  the 
•empire  of  Queen  Victoria  cannot  be 
properly  appreciated  if  we  do  not  ac- 
quaint ourselves  more  or  less  inti- 
mately with  the  course  of  events  in 
the  centuries  preceding  it.  In  those 
centuries  the  seeds  of  empire  were 
laid,  and  we  see  the  rapidly  growing 
tree  pruned  only  to  sprout  with  newer 
and  ampler  strength.  It  is  a  magnifi- 
cent theme,  and  to  attempt  to  treat  it 
in  a  few  pages  ol  this  review  argues  a 
temerity  which  can  only  be  justified 
by  a  resultant  inducement  to  others  to 
enter  on  a  fuller  study  than  is  possible 
here.  Seeley's  "Expansion  of  En- 
gland" has  shown  the  world  how  fas- 


tralia  by  Mr.  George  Collingridge.1  The 
Phoenicians,  more  than  three  thousand 
years  ago,  undoubtedly  explored  seas 
and  coasts  of  which  the  mappamundi 
makers,  down  to  the  last  decade  of  the 
fifteenth  centuryt  were  ignorant.  In- 
quiries into  the  past  of  Rhodesia,  to 
which  both  students  and  explorers  have 
been  moved  by  the  relics  and  monu- 
ments unearthed,  bring  into  promi- 
nence the  doings  of  the  race  of  colo- 
nizers and  traders  who  have  not  inaptly 
been  likened  by  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  to 
"the  English  of  the  ancient  world."  Mr. 
A.  Wilmot,  of  the  Cape  Legislative 
Council,  in  his  work  on  Rhodesia,1  de- 
scribes the  Phoenicians  at  some  length, 
and  adopts  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  stand- 
point. "What  the  great  British  Empire 
is  to  the  nineteenth  century,  Phoenicia 
was  to  the  distant  ages  when  Solomon's 
Temple  was  built  at  Jerusalem,  and 
Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  sent  out  expedi- 
tions to  the  distant  shores  of  India, 
Arabia,  and  south-eastern  Africa."  The 
important  question  to  be  settled  is,  did 
the  Phoenicians  cross  the  Atlantic? 
They  went  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules, and  voyaged  north  and  south, 


cinating  that  study  may  be  made,  but  but  did  they  face  the  terrors  of  the  un- 
even Seeley's  admirable  work  does  not 
exhaust  the  subject.  It  is,  indeed,  in- 
exhaustible, and  the  deeper  one  goes 
into  It,  the  more  there  seems  still  to 
learn  and  the  more  absorbing  it  be- 
comes. 

The  fifteenth  century  witnessed  not 
merely  the  renaissance  of  culture;  it 
witnessed  also  the  renaissance  of  en- 
terprise and  the  bursting  of  the  ge- 
ographical bonds  which  held  more 
than  half  the  world  in  mystery  and 
darkness.  America  and  Australia  were 
as  unknown  as  though  they  were  non- 
existant;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
huge  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia.  What 
the  ancients  knew  of  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  world,  the  most  pa- 
tient of  students  cannot  hope  to  tell 
with  any  definiteness,  but  they  prob- 
ably knew  more  than  we  give  them 
credit  for.  That  they  were  aware  of 
the  sphericity  of  the  earth  has.  I  think, 
been  fairly  clearly  shown  in  works 
such  as  that  on  the  discovery  of  Aus- 


tra versed  seas  as  far  west  as  the  Conti- 
nent of  America?  Two  views  exist. 
One  is  that  the  Phoenicians  did  permit 
themselves  to  be  carried  by  trade  winds 
to  the  north-east  of  South  America;  the 
other  than  the  Phoenicians  reached  the 
north  of  South  America  from  the  west 
that  is  down  the  Red  Sea  and  via  Cey- 
lon, Java,  the  Caroline  Islands,  Samoa, 
etc.  Mr.  F.  C.  Johnston's  argument  to 
the  latter  effect  seems  to  have  much  to 
recommend  it,  and  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  regard  Aztec  civilization  as  the 
product  of  Phoenician  adventure.  As 
the  Phoenicians  discovered  South 
America,  so  no  doubt  the  hardy  Norse- 
man, in  their  voyages,  made  their  way 
to  North  America  from  Iceland,  but 
their  discoveries,  as  Dr.  Bourinot  says, 

»  The  Discovery  of  Australia,  by  George  Colling- 
ridge, Sydney ;  Hayes  Bros.  1896. 

*  Monomatapa  (Rhodesia),  by  the  Hon.  A.  Wil- 
mot, M.L.C.,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  Preface 
by  H.  Rider  Haggard.  London:  T.  Fisher  Urwin. 
1896. 
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are  misty  and  belong  to  the  domain  of 
legend.1 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  with  re- 
gard to  Phoenicians  or  Norsemen,  it  is 
certain  that  for  centuries  the  Atlantic 
had  not  been  crossed  by  man  at  the 
time  when  Europe  began  to  make  more 
active  inquiries  with  regard  to  India 
and  the  far  eastern  lands,  whence  came 
the  spices  and  other  commodities,  in 
the  commerce  of  which  the  Venetians 
had  piled  up  Immense  wealth.  From 
the  earliest  days,  the  produce  of  the 
East  was  familiar  in  the  great  marts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Now  it  came  up 
the  Red  Sea  and  across  Egypt  to  Al- 
exandria; now  up  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
across  Asia  Minor;  n<*w  through  Cen- 
tral Asia  to  the  Black  Sea  and  Con- 
stantinople. As  the  fortunes  of  war 
attended  Roman  or  Arab,  Greek  or  Ve- 
netian, so  was  the  direction  commerce 
took  affected.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
the  Venetians,  as  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  has 
said,  appeared  to  literally  "hold  the 
gorgeous  East  in  fee;"  Genoa  being  her 
most  strenuous  rival.  During  the 
greater  part  of  that  century,  the  Portu- 
guese were  on  the  qui  vive  to  seize  any 
opportunity  for  opening  up  direct  trade 
relations  with  India.  Prince  Henry 
the  navigator,  a  son,  curiously  enough, 
of  an  English  princess,  dreamed  dreams 
of  reaching  India  by  sea,  and  handed 
on  his  dreams  to  Inspire  those  who 
came  after  him.  Whether  they  were 
the  outcome  of  the  restless  spirit  of  the 
age,  or  whether  they  were  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  generation  of  that 
spirit,  Prince  Henry  the  Navigators 
studies  and  speculations  imparted  an 
impulse  to  maritime  enterprise  which 
had  momentous  results.  The  west 
coast  of  Africa  was  explored,  and  in 
the  year  1484  the  king  of  Benin— then 
an  empire  of  some  importance  and  pre- 
tensions to  civilization,  not  the  unmiti- 
gatedly  barbarous  country  it  now  is— 
visited,  or  sent  envoys  to,  the  court  of 
Portugal.  He  told  Dom  Joan  so  much 
about  India  and  Prester  John,  that  the 
Portuguese  monarch  determined  to  send 

*  Canada,  by  J.  G.  Bourinot,  C.M.O.,  "  Story 
of  the  Nations  Series."    T.  Fisher  Urwin. 


envoys  via  Venice,  Alexandria,  and 
Mecca,  to  discover  India  and  all  about 
it.  Dom  Joan  did  not  live  to  see  the 
realization  of  his  •hopes,  but  his  suc- 
cessor, Dom  Manoel,  earnestly  took  up 
the  task  left  unfinished.  The  end  was 
advanced  at  a  bound  by  the  discovery 
of  the  Cape  in  1486.  Bartholomew 
Diaz,  or  Janifante,  or  both,  probably 
quite  by  accident,  rounded  the  southern 
extremity  of  Africa,  and  returned  with 
the  welcome  news  to  Lisbon.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  the  excitement  it 
occasioned;  and  the  wonder  is  that  for 
more  than  ten  years  it  was  not  taken, 
advantage  of. 

Whilst  Portugal  was  preparing  for 
the  despatch  of  the  first  expedition  by 
sea  to  India,  great  things  were  taking 
place  elsewhere.  Columbus,  a  native 
of  Genoa,  had  induced  the  king  of 
Spain  to  listen  to  his  plan  for  reaching 
the  Indies  by  the  west,  and  in  1492  em- 
barked on  the  voyage  which  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies— a 
name  significant  of  the  belief  that  the 
Indies  had  been  attained.  A  good 
many  points  are  in  doubt  with  regard 
to  Columbus;  but  there  are  some  con- 
cerning which  little  doubt  is  now  pos- 
sible. Among  them  is  the  claim  that 
he  was  the  first  European  to  set  foot 
on  the  American  continent  That  claim 
is  inadmissible.  In  an  ingenious  arti- 
cle three  years  ago,*  Captain  Gambler 
sought  to  prove  that  Jean  Cousin,  a 
Frenchman,  discovered  the  Amazon  in 
1488,  and  that  Columbus  only  followed 
in  his  footsteps  and  reaped  his  laurels. 
Captain  Gambler  is  rather  weak  in  his 
dates,  and  knows  a  great  deal  more 
about  Cousin  than  about  Columbus. 
Columbus  endeavored  for  years  to  find 
some  one  of  influence  and  wealth  to 
support  him  in  carrying  out  his  plan  for 
reaching  the  east  by  the  west.  It  may 
be  that  Cousin  was  the  first  to  discover 
the  New  World;  and  that  the  credit  due 
to  him  has  never  been  given.  If  his 
claim  is  not  good,  Columbus  must  still 
yield  pride  of  place  to  another.  Colum- 
bus did  not  touch  the  mainland 
of  America  till  1498.      In  May,  1497, 

'  Fortnightly  Review,  Jan.,  1804. 
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was  back  again,  haying  planted 
the  English  flag  on  the  shores  of  the 
continent  which  now  bears  the  name  ot 
one  who  was  assuredly  late  in  the  field 
—Amerigo  Vespuccius.  Only  within 
the  last  few  years  has  it  been  easy  to 
understand  who  was  who  in  the  matter 
of  the  first  voyages  across  the  Atlantic. 
History,  thanks  to  the  indefatigable 
labors  of  Mr.  Henry  Harrisse,  has  now 
done  justice  to  the  man  to  whose  en- 
terprise England  owes  the  right  to  say 
that  her  flag  first  floated  over  America. 
It  has  hitherto  been  widely  accepted  as 
a  fact  that  Sebastian  Cabot  was  the  cap- 
tain of  the  English  ship  which  first 
touched  the  new  continent.  Even  so 
usually  admirable  and  trustworthy  a 
referee  as  "Whitaker's  Almanac"  men- 
tions Sebastian  in  that  connection.  Se- 
bastian was  the  son  of  John  Cabot,  and 
the  net  result  of  Mr.  Harrlsse's  splen- 
did work1— a  work  which  will  take 
weeks  to  digest,  and  is  invaluable— is  to 
show  that  the  son  was  an  impostor. 
He  took  credit  for  all  his  father  did. 
Sebastian's  reputation  will  hardly  sur- 
vive the  searching  analysis  to  which 
his  character  and  career  are  subjected 
by  Mr.  Harrisse.  John  Cabot,  like 
Columbus,  was  a  Genoese— not  a  Vene- 
tian. He  became  a  Venetian  subject, 
just  as  later  he  became  an  English  sub- 
ject. His  son  Sebastian  was  probably 
Venetian  born.  John  came  to  England 
full  of  the  ideas  animating  Venice  and 
Genoa,  that  the  Spice  Islands  of  the 
East  might  be  reached  by  a  new  route. 
With  this  end  in  view,  Columbus 
crossed  the  Atlantic  on  behalf  of  Spain, 
and  Cabot  crossed  it  on  behalf  of  En- 
gland. Cabot  found  an  incentive  in  the 
reports  which  reached  him  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  Columbus,  and  the  Bristol 
men  were  ready  to  help  him.  For 
years  they  had  been  sending  out  expe- 
ditions, futile  in  every  sense,  "in  search 
of  the  island  of  Brazil  and  the  seven 
cities."  On  the  5th  March,  1496,  John 
Cabot,  with  his  three  sons  Louis,  Se- 
bastian, and  Sanctus,  filed  a  petition  to 

*  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  by  Henry  Harrisse. 
London:  B.  F.  Stevens.    1896. 


seale  in  due  forme  to  be  made  accord- 
ing to  the  tenour  hereafter  ensuying." 
The  letters  patent,  which  were  granted 
on  April  5th,*  according  to  Rymer,  who 
is  quoted  by  Mr.  Harrisse,  set  forth 
that  it  was  the  Cabots*  desire  "Upon 
their  own  proper  costs  and  charges  to 
seek  out,  discover,  and  find  whatsoever 
isles,  countries,  regions,  or  provinces 
of  the  heathen  and  infidels,  whatsoever 
they  be,  and  in  what  part  of  the  world 
soever  they  be,  which  before  this  time 
have  been  unknown  to  all  Christians/' 
The  first  expedition— to  summarize  Mr. 
Harrlsse's  exhaustively  argued  conclu- 
sions—consisted of  one  small  vessel 
with  a  crew  of  some  eighteen  men. 
Cabot  set  sail  in  the  middle  of  May, 
1497,  steered  north  and  west  after  leav- 
ing Ireland,  struck  land,  according  to 
general  opinion,  at  the  easternmost 
point  of  Cape  Breton,  according  to  Mr. 
Harrisse  at  Cape  Chudleigh,  and  re- 
turned to  England  in  August  to  receive 
from  the  king  the  munificent  reward  of 
£10,  which  was  given  "to  hym  that 
founde  the  new  isle."  Modern  ideas  of 
Cabot's  landfall  are  based  chiefly  on 
the  charts  and  assertions  of  Sebastian, 
and  those  who  are  organizing  the  cele- 
brations in  honor  of  the  Cabots  would 
do  well  to  weigh  the  circumstantial  evi- 
dence adduced  by  Mr.  Harrisse.  His 
reasons  for  locating  the  landfall  in 
Labrador,  and  not  in  Nova  Scotia,  seem 
conclusive,  and  it  is  at  least  curious 
that  the  cartographical  proof  he  ad- 
duces is  supported  by  a  legend  which 
says  that  Labrador  was  so  named  be- 
cause the  new  country  was  first  sigined 
by  a  laborer  of  the  Azores. 

Whilst  Cabot  was  preparing  for  the 
voyage  west,  Vasco  da  Gama  was  mak- 
ing his  arrangements  for  the  initial 
voyage  to  India.  It  is  matter  for  regret 
that  the  same  ample  account  of  the 
former  event  has  not  been  handed 
down  to  us,  as  may  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Barros,  Correa,  and  others  of 

*  Mr.  Harrisse  mentions  both  March  5th  and 
April  5th,  but  I  take  it  April  5th,  is  correct  be- 
cause the  petition  seems  to  hare  been  dated 
March  5th, 
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annotated  for  the  Hakluyt  Society 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  by  the  present 
Lord  Stanley  ot  Alderley,1  we  are  able 
to  follow  the  movements  of  Vasco  da 
Gama  from  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment by  Dom  Manoel  to  his  return 
from  India.  Vasco  da  Gama  left  Lis- 
bon, after  elaborate  preparations,  on 
July  8th,  in  charge  of  three  vessels, 
Sam  Miguel,  Sam  Gabriel,  and  Sam 
Rafael.  He  was  equipped  with  pow- 
ers to  make  peace  or  war;  to  be  a  mere 
merchant  or  a  warrior,  as  circum- 
stances rendered  necessary;  to  be  an 
ambassador  or  to  send  embassies  to 
kings  and  rulers,  and  generally  to  be 
and  do  whatever  was  essential  to 
safety  and  success.  The  ceremony  and 
Interest  of  the  start  on  this  momentous 
expedition,  we  can  believe,  were  much 
more  impressive  than  anything  wit- 
nessed at  the  embarkation  of  the  Cab- 
ots  from  Bristol  a  few  weeks  earlier. 
Correa  assists  us  to  observe  king  and 
people  praying  that  the  enterprise 
might  prove  of  service  to  the  Lord  and 
to  Portugal;  he  assists  us  to  see  Vasco 
da  Gama  on  horseback,  with  his  gaily 
liveried  attendants,  riding  through  ad- 
miring crowds  down  to  the  wharf,  and 
to  hear  the  boom  of  big  guns— fit  expo- 
nents of  the  excitement  of  that  far-off 
summer  day— as  the  beflagged  vessels 
moved  out  into  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus. 
And  then  the  voyage.  The  supersti- 
tions of  the  sailors,  the  hesitation  and 
the  reassurances,  the  almost  rebellious 
desire  of  the  men  to  turn  back,  and  the 
masterful  confidence  and  courage  of 
the  commander.  None  but  a  born 
leader  of  men  could  have  carried  that 
voyage  to  a  successful  issue.  Vasco  da 
Gama  persuaded  and  threatened,  used 
soft  words  and  grand  old  sea-dog  oaths, 
as  he  had  now  to  win  his  followers  to 
his  way  of  thinking,  now  to  dare  them 
to  take  matters  into  their  own  hands. 
As  the  expedition  slowly  moved  round 
the  mighty  continent    which    lay    be- 

i  "  Three  Voyages  of  Vaseo  de  Gama,"  from  the 
"Lendasda  India  "of  Gaspar  Correa,  translated 
from  the  Portuguese  by  the  Hon.  H.  E,  J.  Stanley. 
Printed  for  the  Hafcluyt  Society,  1869. 


minds  aboard  must  have  felt  that  the 
enterprise  was  a  temptation  to  Provi- 
dence. Unaccustomed  storms  and  un- 
familiar seas  made  the  sailors  wonder 
what  evil  genius  had  induced  them  to 
leave  wives  and  children  on  so  mad  an 
enterprise.  They  went  forward,  as  tne 
chronicler  quaintly  puts  it,  with  their 
souls  in  their  mouths,  and  before  the 
voyage  was  half  over  they  began  to 
evince  so  active  a  desire  to  face  the 
anger  of  the  king  rather  than  the 
further  terrors  of  the  unknown  ocean 
that  Vasco  da  Gama  had  to  place  many 
of  them  in  irons.  Gamoens  describes 
the  crew  as  heroes,  but  Correa  takes 
the  view  that  they  were  poltroons. 
Probably,  being  human,  some  were  he- 
roes and  some  cowards.  The  essential 
fact  is  that  the  leader  himself  was  a 
hero  of  the  first  water,  determined,  at 
all  costs,  to  execute  the  high  com- 
mission entrusted  to  him  by  his  sover- 
eign. 

Had  Vasco  da  Gama  failed  to  reach 
India  or  to  return  to  Portugal,  the 
opening  up  of  this  route  to  the  East 
would  have  been  indefinitely  post- 
poned; how  easily  failure  might  have 
been  his  portion,  Correa's  minute  nar- 
rative of  events  after  the  Cape  was 
rounded  makes  quite  clear.  Da  Gama 
arrived  at  Mozambique  in  March,  1498, 
and  had  an  interview  with  the  sheik. 
He  said  he  wanted  to  find  his  way  to 
India  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  when 
the  sheik  understood  that  the  Portu- 
guese were  specially  anxious  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  spices  he  laughed  and 
promised  to  provide  a  pilot  who  would 
help  them  to  fill  their  ships.  A  little 
later  the  sheik  appears  to  have  changed 
his  mind,  and  Vasco  da  Gama  and  his 
enterprise  were  saved  from  the  sheik's 
treachery  by  the  loyalty  of  the  Moor 
who  played  the  part  of  go-between. 
The  high-mettled  Vasco  must  have 
longed  to  read  the  sheik  a  lesson,  but 
as  it  was  of  supreme  Importance  that 
he  and  his  companions  should  not  be 
heralded  as  rfirates  throughout  the  In- 
dian seas,  he  ignored  the  treachery  and 
dissembled.    The  Moor,  whose    timely 
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warning  saved  him,  in  due  time  fol- 
lowed the  sheik's  example  and  also  re- 
sorted to  treachery.  But  the  Portu- 
guese enjoyed  miraculous  escapes.  Ar- 
rived at  Melinde  a  soothsayer  proved 
their  friend!  He  predicted  that  they 
were  destined  to  be  the«future  lords  of 
India,  and  that  peace  with  them  forever 
was  in  consequence  to  be  desired  by  the 
king  of  Melinde.  Vasco  da  Gama  re- 
sponded with  antique  courtesy  to  the 
king's  overtures,  and  presented  him 
with  a  sword  as  a  sign  and  symbol  of 
the  friendship  and  brotherhood  of  Dom 
Manoel.  Unfortunately  for  themselves 
the  Portuguese  were  better  at  promises 
than  in  performance.  Leaving  Melinde, 
Vasco  da  Gama  proceeded  across  the 
Indian  Ocean— he  was,  of  course,  now 
in  seas  frequented  by  the  Moors— and 
in  three  weeks  arrived  off  either  Calicut 
or  Cananor.  India  at  last!  The  sense 
of  triumphant  joy  at  da  Gama's  heart, 
as  he  gazed  upon  the  land,  is  expressed 
by  Gamoens  (translated  by  Mickle)  in 
these  forceful  words— 

Gama's  great   soul   confest  the   rushing 

swell, 
Prone  on  his  manly  knees  the  hero  fell; 
Oh    bounteous    heaven,    he    cries,    and 

spreads  his  hands 
To  bounteous  heaven,  while  boundless  joy 

commands 
No  further  word  to  flow. 

Da  Gama  was  received  in  India  with 
very  mixed  feelings.  The  natives  are 
said  to  have  regarded  his  coming  with- 
out surprise  and  as  the  fulfilment  of  a 
prophecy  made  by  certain  wise  men 
among  them.  According  to  this  predic- 
tion "the'  whole  of  India  would  be 
taken  and  ruled  over  by  a  very  distant 
king,  who  had  white  people."  The 
soothsayers  assured  the  king  that  the 
Portuguese  were  the  representatives  of 
the  nation  which  would  in  future  con- 
trol the  fortunes  of  India.  Apparently 
the  natives  did  not  share  that  view. 
Had  not  people  come  from  China  and 
the  Far  East,  they  asked,  hundreds  of 
years  before  in  great  numbers,  and 
failed  to  overrun  India,  or  even  to 
maintain  communications?  Was  it 
likely  that  a  few,  who  had,  moreover, 


sailed  so  far,  would  be  able  to  do  what 
so  many  had  failed  to  accomplish.  The 
soothsayers'  arguments  prevailed,  and 
the  new-comers  were  welcomed  in  the 
belief  that  to  resist  them  would  be  use- 
less. 

Vasco  da  Gama  did  not  display  undue 
precipitancy  in  establishing  relations 
with  the  natives.  He  was  anxious  to 
know  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  He 
went  very  cautiously  to  work  and  was 
careful  to  let  it  be  known  that  his  ships 
only  formed  part  of  a  larger  fleet,  from 
which  they  were  separated  in  a  storm. 
With  what  histrionic  art  he  must  have 
swept  the  horizon  for  sight  of  that 
phantom  fleet!  Soothsayers  and  fibs 
were  not,  however,  the  only  forces  on 
which  Vasco  da  Gama  relied.  He  and 
his  companions  refuted  the  slanders, 
which  represented  them  as  pirates,  by 
paying  for  everything  they  needed  and 
making  presents  to  would-be  vendors 
with  whom  they  did  no  business.  Such 
generosity  roused  the  cupidity  and  ad- 
miration of  the  natives,  and  assured 
them  that  peace  and  trade  were  the 
objects  kept  in  view  by  the  Portu- 
guese. With  the  natives,  therefore,  the 
Portuguese  were  soon  on  good  terms, 
but  the  natives  had  not  alone  to  be 
reckoned  with.  The  traders  of  the  Mal- 
abar coast,  who  had  from  time  imme- 
morial enjoyed  a  monopoly  as  interme- 
diaries between  the  Eastern  producer 
and  the  Western  merchant,  were  the 
Moors.  Calicut  had  developed  into  a 
first-rate  commercial  city  in  their 
hands.  Its  inhabitants  were  among, 
if  they  were  not  actually,  the  richest  in 
India.  "There  were,"  says  Correa, 
"Moors  of  Grand  Cairo,  who  brought 
large  fleets  of  many  ships,  with  much 
trade  of  valuable  goods,  which  they 
brought  from  Mecca,  and  they  took 
back  in  return  pepper  and  drugs,  and 
all  the  other  richest  merchandise  in  In- 
dia, with  which  they  acquired  great 
wealth."  For  these  people,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Portuguese  in  the  very 
heart  of  their  preserves  was  a  serious 
matter.  They  foresaw  that  their  mo- 
nopoly would  be  challenged,  and  they 
spared  no  effort  to  rouse  native  fears 
that  the  Portuguese,  who  came  in  the 
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guise  of  men  of  commerce,  were  spies 
and  forerunners  of  conquerors,  who 
would  claim  India  for  their  own.  By 
means  of  bribes  to  state  functionaries— 
"it  is  notorious  that  officers  take  more 
pleasure  in  bribes  than  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  offices"— the  Moors  laid 
the  foundation  of  much  future  trouble 
for  the  Portuguese.  But  the  first  tiny 
stream  had  trickled  over  the  dam 
which  shut  the  West  off  from  the  East 
The  flow  was  destined  to  increase 
apace  until  in  the  centuries  to  come,  In- 
dia was  surmerged  by  the  enterprise, 
the  commerce,  and  the  arms  of  Europe. 
Yasco  da  Gama  made  other  voyages ;  the 
Portuguese  enjoyed  a  century's  monop- 
oly of  business  in  the  Eastern  seas; 
then  the  Dutch,  and  the  English,  and 
the  French  began  to  follow  in  their 
footsteps,  and  the  magnificent  struggle 
for  world-empire,  for  which  the  defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588,  made 
England  a  fully  qualified  candidate, 
was  inaugurated  in  grim  earnest, 
though  half  unconsciously. 

The  Portuguese  arrived  in  India  at 
what,  in  Bismarckian  phrase,  we  may 
call  the  psychological  moment  At  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Turks 
were  strengthening  their  empire  with 
appalling  rapidity,  and  by  1520  Soly- 
man  was  on  the  throne  ready  to  carry 
the  crescent  far  and  wide  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  "It  was  at  this  epoch  of 
advancing  Muhammadanism,"  says  Mr. 
H.  Morse  Stephens,1  "that  the  Portu- 
guese struck  a  great  blow  at  Moslem 
influence  in  Asia,  which  tended  to 
check  its  progress  in  Europe.,,  That 
was,  as  Mr.  Stephens  says,  "a  great  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  humanity."  It  was 
a  service  rendered  at  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century*  which  we,  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth,  with  its  shameful 
record  of  the  degenerate  Turk's  atroci- 
ties, can  appreciate.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall, 
in  his  brilliant  little  work  on  the  rise  of 
British    Dominion    in    India,2    hardly 

i  Albuquerque,  by  H.  Morse  Stephens.  "Killers 
of  India  Series."    Clarendon  Press,  Oxford.    1892. 

>  The  Rise  of  British  Dominion  in  India,  by  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall.  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.  London:  John 
Murray.    1883. 


seems  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of 
Portuguese  enterprise  when  he  says, 
"It  may  be  thought  fortunate  that  even 
Solyman  the  magnificent,  in  the  height 
of  his  glory,  failed  in  his  efforts  to  ex- 
pel the  Portuguese  from9  the  Indian 
Ocean;  for  his  success  might  have  been 
disastrous  to  Eastern  Christendom." 
If  Solyman,  with  all-powerful  fleets  in 
the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 
Mediterranean  could  have  kept  the  In- 
dian trade  to  its  ancient  courses,  "the 
wealth  that  he  might  have  secured 
must  have  added  prodigiously  to  the 
force  of  his  arms  by  sea  and  land." 
His  failure  is  the  more  striking  be- 
cause Venice,  as  Sir  Alfred  reminds  us, 
so  clearly  foresaw  that  "the  diversion 
of  trade  to  the  ocean  route  would  be 
her  death-blow,  that  she  vigorously, 
though  in  vain,  supported  the  Turkish 
sultan."  Portugal  improved  her  posi- 
tion apace.  Her  flag  was  planted  over 
innumerable  places  on  the  shores  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  and  she  prosecuted  a 
triple  mission  of  conquest,  of  com- 
merce, and  of  Christianity.  The  pope, 
in  1494,  divided  the  non-Christian 
world  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  and 
the  one  grew  fat  on  the  commerce  of 
the  East,  whilst  the  coffers  of  the  other 
overflowed  with  the  gold  from  the 
West.  Spain  sought  to  enjoy  a  monop- 
oly of  El  Dorado,  and  the  Portuguese 
to  keep  the  silks  and  spices  of  the  East 
Indies  to  themselves.  But,  just  as  the 
Portuguese  had  broken  up  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  Moors  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century*  so  their  own  mo- 
nopoly was  dissipated  by  the  Dutch  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth. 

In  the  West  Indies  and  Guiana,  we 
may  look  for  the  cradle  of  British  sea- 
power  and  empire.  The  discoveries  of 
the  Cabots,  after  a  second  or  third 
voyage— it  is  impossible  to  say  which— 
were  not  followed  up  by  the  English 
people,  and  North  America  was,  in  the 
next  hundred  years,  chiefly  explored 
by  the  French.  Nevertheless  England 
was  wide  awake  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  She  was  busy,  with  the  aid 
of  her  buccaneers,  "singeing  the 
Spaniard's  beard,"  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  attempting  to  find    a    north-east 
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tury  were  the  Captain  Wiggineses  of 
the  nineteenth.  England's  successful 
daring  on  the  seas  drove  the  Spaniard 
wild  with  irritation  and  apprehension, 
and  induced  Philip  to  organize  the  Ar- 
mada which  was  to  have  crushed  En- 
gland out  of  existence,  but  involved  in- 
stead the  irrevocable  loss  of  power  and 
prestige  to  Spain.  Nor  did  Spain  effect 
her  own  discomfiture  only.  Portugal 
was  united  to  her  in  1580,  and  the  re- 
verses Spain  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
both  Dutch  and  English  undermined 
and  diminished  the  Empire  of  the  Por- 
tuguese in  the  East.  England  began  the 
seventeenth  century  by  enlarging  the 
scope  of  her  ambition.  Raleigh  with 
imagination  fired  by  the  stories  of 
El  Dorado,  went  on  voyages  of  dis- 
covery which  brought  him  no  re- 
ward, but  which  our  own  day 
has  shown  were  not  wholly  devoid  of 
reason.  "It  has  been  left  to  the  present 
century  to  prove  that  gold  mines  exist 
on  the  site  of  the  fabled  El  Dorado;  for 
it  is  there  that  the  well-known  caratal 
diggings  are  situated,"  says  Mr.  James 
Rodway,1  than  whom  none  is  a  better 
authority.  Raleigh  did  not  find  El  Do- 
rado, but  he  established  a  claim  to  be 
considered  the  father  of  English  colo- 
nization by  taking  possession  of  Vir- 
ginia in  the  name  of  the  virgin  queen. 

Soon  after  the  shattering  of  the  Span- 
ish Armada,  the  English  turned  their 
attention  to  the  possibilities  of  direct 
trade  with  the  East  by  the  Cape  Route. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  granted  the  charter 
of  the  first  East  India  Company.  With 
the  seventeenth  century  we  enter  on 
the  romance  of  commerce  embodied  in 
the  chartered  companies;  the  struggle 
for  world  supremacy  is  henceforth  car- 
ried on  not  by  semi-piratical  patriots 
of  the  Drake  order,  but  by  mer- 
chant adventurers,  who  formed  them- 
selves into  licensed  corporations.  How 
valiantly  the  representatives  of  the 
French,  Dutch,  and  English  companies 

*  The  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main,  by 
James  Rodway,  F.  L.  S.  *'  The  Story  of  the  Na- 
tion Series."    London:  T.  Fisher  Urwiri.    1896. 


for  mastery?  Of  course,  these  combats 
by  commercial  pioneers  were  supple- 
mented by  the  decisive  national  con- 
flicts in  which  England  so  amazingly 
improved  her  position.  France  lost 
Canada,  and  her  chance  of  an  Indian 
empire  was  destroyed  forever  by  the 
genius  of  a  discontented  clerk.*  She  re- 
taliated by  aiding  the  revolted  Ameri- 
can colonies  to  assert  their  independ- 
ence. In  all  directions  during  two  cen- 
turies chartered  companies  led  the  way, 
and  the  empire  as  we  see  it  to-day,  with 
the  exception  of  Australia,  is  the  re- 
sult in  the  main  of  trade  enterprise, 
gallantly  upheld  in  the  final  resort  by 
the  imperial  army  and  navy.  Nelson 
and  Wellington  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  confirmed  the  su- 
premacy to  which  the  way  was  paved 
by  Drake  and  Blake,  Cllve  and  Wolfe, 
aided  by  a  myriad  host  of  heroes  whose 
names  survive  only  in  such  invaluable 
records  as  the  letters  of  the  East  India 
Company,  a  first  volume  of  which  Mr. 
Frederick  C.  Danvers  published  a  few 
months  ago.*  What  strikes  one  as  most 
remarkable  in  the  survey  of  four  cen- 
turies is  the  manner  in  which  the  An- 
glo-Saxon race  either  superseded 
others  or  secured  that  for  which  others 
risked  so  much.  Whilst  Canada  was 
taken  from  the  French,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  the  Dutch  estab- 
lished a  station  first  in  1652,  was  sold 
to  Great  Britain  after  she  had  occupied 
it  for  some  years;  in  the  West  Indies 
French  and  Spanish  and  Dutch  all 
yielded  us  up  something;  in  the  East 
Indies,  third-comers  as  we  were,  we 
carried  to  a  triumphant  issue  the  policy 
which  others  mapped  out.    Even  Aus- 

*  In  the  recent  Dupleix  oelebrations,  it  was  gen- 
erally agreed  that  Dnpleix  was  the  first  to  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  establishing  an  empire  in  India 
governed  from  Europe.  The  credit  for  that  far- 
sighted  notion  surely  belonged  to  Albuquerque, 
who,  Mr.  Stephens  says,  was  the  first  since  Alex- 
ander the  Great  to  dream  of  European  dominion 
in  Asia. 

•  Letters  received  by  the  East  India  Company 
from  its  Servants  in  the  East,  vol.  t,  1602-1613. 
With  an  Introduction  by  F.  C.  Danvers.  London: 
Sampson,  Low  &  Co.,  1896. 
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tralia  is  ours  by  a  piece  of  sheer  good 
fortune.  The  mystery  of  the  discovery 
of  the  island  continent  yet  remains  to 
be  cleared  up.  On  the  strength  of  ev- 
idence contained  on  a  wooden  globe  in 
the  Paris  National  Library,  it  has  been 
held  that  the  discovery  occurred  in  1499, 
but  Mr.  Collingrldge,  in  the  work  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made 
—a  critical  examination  of  cartograph- 
ical evidence  and  a  weighing  of  pros 
and  cons,  almost  as  wonderful  as  Mr. 
Harrisse's  "John  and  Sebastian  Cabot" 
—points  out  that  verification  is  needed. 
At  the  same  time,  Australia  was  known 
to  be  in  existence— Marco  Polo  seems 
to  have  been  aware  of  the  fact  in  the 
thirteenth  century— and  in  1595  a  Span- 
ish expedition  was  sent  out  under  Men- 
dana  to  found  a  colony  on  the  Austra- 
lian continent!  Mendana  missed  Aus- 
tralia altogether,  and  it  was  not  till 
near  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury that  the  Dutch  beyond  all  doubt 
explored  the  shores  of  Australia,  or 
New  Holland,  as  it  was  at  first  called. 
In  the  very  hour  when  the  English 
were  taking  possession  of  Botany  Bay, 
a  French  fleet  appeared  on  the  horizon! 
The  philosophy  and  practice  of  mod- 
ern colonization  and  empire  are  ex- 
haustively illustrated  in  the  history  of 
the  four  hundred  years  at  which  we 
have  glanced.  In  1497  European 
knowledge  of  colonization  was  confined 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  main 
to  its  north-eastern  shores.  The  six- 
teenth century  was  three  parts  com- 
plete when  England  began  to  think  of 
founding  a  colony  in  the  New  World; 
in  the  East  trade  and  not  empire,  until 
circumstances  forced  it  upon  them, 
was  the  sole  aim  of  the  English.  We 
have  in  the  intervening  centuries  seen 
several  powers  spend  their  treasure  and 
their  blood  in  the  attempt  to  secure  an 
empire  beyond  the  seas.  Spain  and 
Portugal  and  Holland  administer  to-day 
mere  remnants  of  their  once  extensive 
possessions;  France  is  mistress  of  wide 
stretches  of  territory  in  the  East,  only 
because  she  is  prepared,  at  any  sacri- 
fice, to  found,  if  possible,  the  empire 
which  in  the  last  century  seemed  so 
nearly  hers.  Other  powers  failed  where 


we  have  triumphed.  The  explanation 
is  simple.  They  never  learned  the  se- 
cret of  colonization  on  the  one  hand, 
or  secured  sea-power,  the  indispensable 
condition  of  empire,  on  the  other.  Pos- 
sessions which  are  colonized  by  officials 
are  not  colonies;  and  colonies  which  are 
bled  by  the  mother  country  are  certain, 
sooner  or  later,  to  seek  relief  in  inde- 
pendence. England  learnt  her  first 
lesson  in  1776.  Her  pre-eminence  at 
sea  alone  saved  her  from  eclipse,  and 
enabled  her  to  survive  the  loss  of  do- 
minion and  of  prestige.  She  learnt  an- 
other in  1857.  The  American  Rebellion 
and  the  Indian  Mutiny  were  in  their 
way  imperial  blessings.  They  showed 
us  the  things  we  must  not  do  if  we 
would  retain  the  loyalty  of  our  colonies 
and  dependencies.  Greater  Britain  and 
British  India  are  a  success  to-day  be- 
cause the  Imperial  authorities  have 
grasped  the  vital  truth,  in  the  bitter 
school  of  experience,  that  colonies  and 
dependencies  must  be  administered  in 
their  own  as  much  as  in  the  mother 
country's  interests.  If  men  of  other 
countries  seem  incapable  of  coloniza- 
tion, save  under  the  British  flag,  are  not 
their  prosperity  and  contentment,  when 
they  take  up  their  abode  in  a  British 
possession,  to  be  explained  by  the 
watch-word  of  progress— freedom?  If 
Spain  realized  that  truth  there  would 
be  no  Cuban  rebellion  to-day,  and  if 
France  appreciated  it,  her  new  empire 
beyond  the  seas  would  stand  a  stronger 
chance  of  permanency  and  profitable 
development.  With  all  her  sea-power, 
England  could  not  retain  her  American 
colonies,  and  it  is  because  she  now 
unites  sea-power  for  herself  with  free- 
dom and  unchallengeable  justice  for 
her  dependencies,  that  all  good  patriots 
look  to  the  time  when  the  empire, 
whose  beginnings  may  be  traced  to 
1497,  shall  federate  for  its  own  sake  and 
for  the  sake  of  civilization.  An  imperial 
conference  is  to  be  summoned  in  the 
present  year,  and  from  all  corners  of 
the  empire  the  celebration  of  the 
queen's  reign  will  bring  proof  of  loy- 
alty and  devotion.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  set  himself,  with  patriotic  but  none 
the  less  businesslike  enthusiasm,  the 
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splendid  task  of  making  the  festivities 
of  June  next  a  magnificent  object  les- 
son in  the  essential  unity  of  the  British 
race.  No  fitter  time  could  be  found  in 
which  statesmanship  and  patriotism 
might  combine  to  take  a  step  towards 
the  great  goal  of  Imperial  Federation. 
The  past  justifies  big  aspirations  for 
the  future;  our  heritage  is  one  which 
we  should  not  only  strive  to  preserve, 
but  to  improve  upon.  Let  that  be  the 
moral  of  our  reflections  on  1497-1897 
and  all  that  the  interval  teaches  and 
implies. 

Edwabd  Salmon. 


From  The  London  Quarterly  Review. 
HENRI  ROCHEFORTS  ADVENTURES.* 

If  it  be  true  that  "modern  history 
tends  neither  to  tragedy  nor  to  comedy, 
but  to  sensational  melodrama,"  M. 
Rochefort's  life,  as  here  presented,  may 
be  taken  as  a  typical  epitome  of  one 
part  of  modern  history.  It  has  not 
been  without  its  touches  of  true  trag- 
edy, and  comedy  in  all  its  shapes  is 
found  in  it,  but  melodrama  in  ewccUis 
is  the  most  complete  and  accurate  de- 
scription of  this  chequered  and  aston- 
ishing career.  The  story  loses  nothing 
in  the  telling,  but,  after  all  deductions 
on  the  score  of  personal  bias  and  of  lit- 
erary exigency,  it  will  take  its  place 
among  the  most  amazing  and  romantic 
stories  of  the  time.  A  restless,  turbu- 
lent, ungovernable  spirit,  born,  as  he 
himself  says,  with  the  "instinct  of  rev- 
olution," M.  Rochefort  has  been, 
throughout  his  public  life,  a  political 
Ishmael.  "Out  with  you,  but  not  that 
I  may  take  your  place!"  has  always 
been  his  maxim  towards  all  constituted 
authorities,  and,  not  unnaturally,  those 
authorities  have  not  relished  his  dis- 
interested attentions.  His  hand,  in 
politics,  has  been  against  every  man 
and  every  man  and  every  government 
he  has  assailed  has  of  necessity  been 
against  him. 

*  The  Adventures  of  My  Life.  By  Henri  Roehe- 
fort.  Arranged  for  English  readers  by  the  author 
and  Ernest  W.  Smith.  2  role.  London :  Edward 
Arnold.    1866. 


At  one  time  or  another  [he  says]  I  have 
experienced  nearly  every  imaginable  sen- 
sation. For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  I  have  been  like  a  man  on  a 
switchback  railway,  continually  plunged 
from  the  highest  summits  into  the  darkest 
depths.  ...  I  have  tasted  every  joy  and 
chewed  the  cud  of  every  bitterness.  .  .  . 
As  journalist,  deputy,  and  outlaw,  I  have 
moved  in  all  classes  of  society.  ...  I 
have  been  shaken  by  events,  and  played  a 
role  in  nearly  every  catastrophe. 

He  does  not  tell  us  that  he  has  at- 
tacked his  enemies  with  every  poisoned 
weapon  in  his  armory— every  poisoned 
weapon  to  be  found  in  any  fiend's  ar- 
mory—pursuing them  with  hatred  that 
has  never  scrupled  to  insult  the  living 
and  revile  the  dead,  and  that  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  virulence  and  violence 
of  his  political  career  he  never  once 
was  visited  by  even  a  momentary 
qualm  of  conscience  or  remorse.  But 
this,  and  much  more  in  the  way  of  os- 
tentatious irreligion  and  malicious  wit, 
of  barbarous  delight  in  raking  up  old 
scandals  and  parading  new  ones— 
rarely  and  faintly  relieved,  here  and 
yonder,  by  a  gleam  of  kindly  feeling 
towards  the  helpless  and  oppressed— is 
only  too  apparent  in  the  pages  of  this 
purely  pagan  book.  The  only  way  to 
read  it  with  composure  is  to  skip  the 
scandal  heaped  around  the  name  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  of  Josephine,  of  Na- 
poleon III.,  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  of 
Gambetta,  and,  by  a  shameless  piece 
of  candor,  that  of  the  writer  himself; 
to  shut  one's  eyes  to  "the  extreme  ex- 
amples" which  abound  in  it  of  "the  ap- 
plication of  the  imagination  to  contem- 
porary history;"  to  believe  implicitly 
in  M.  Rochefort  and  to  yield  one's  self 
to  the  stream  of  his  pellucid  and  viva- 
cious narrative.  If  at  the  close  we  find 
it  difficult,  in  spite  of  all  his  biting  wit 
and  ruthless  savagery,  to  understand 
how  such  a  man,  a  man  of  noble  ances- 
try and  not  without  the  cultured  tastes 
of  the  noblesse,  should  choose  and  glory 
in  a  life  of  hardship  and  of  exile,  from 
motives  inconsistent  with  the  honesty 
and  the  integrity  for  which  he  would 
seem  to  plead,  it  will  not  be  from  any 
failure  in  his  self-assurance,  which  Is 
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sustained. 

Born  in  1831,  Henri  Rochefort  was 
just  of  the  right  age  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  exciting  events  of  1848  and  1851. 
His  grandfather,  the  Marquis  de 
Rochefort  de  Lucay,  a  distant  de- 
scendant, it  is  said,  of  an  offshoot  of  a 
sovereign  house,  the  original  Counts  of 
Champagne,  had  lost  his  title  at  the 
French  Revolution,  together  with  his 
immense  estates,  valued  at  ten  million 
francs,  in  the  Berri,  not  far  from 
George  Sand's  literary  home  at  Nohant. 
His  father,  plain  M.  Rochefort,  was 
penniless,  and,  but  for  his  scanty  earn- 
ings as  a  dramatist,  the  family  would 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  direst 
penury.  Henri  was  a  youth  at  the 
College  of  St  Louis,  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Harpe,  when  Louis  Phillipe  escaped 
from  Paris,  and  he  made  his  d6but  in 
politics  by  scaling  the  college  walls 
with  some  companions  and  joining  the 
Revolutionists.  "Shut  up!"  they  cried 
to  the  astonished  Latin  professor,  when 
he  began  his  lecture,  "they  are  mur- 
dering our  brothers;"  and  off  they 
started  helter-skelter  through  the 
streets. 

.  Aunt  Guerin  appeared  at  a  window  over- 
looking the  quais  and  was  stupefied  to  see 
her  nephew,  looking  like  a  brigand,  with 
his  hair  blown  out  in  the  wind,  hurrying 
through  the  streets  of  Paris  at  the  head  of 
an  armed  troop  to  attack  the  palace  of  the 
kings.  I  heard  her  call  the  children  and 
scream,  "It's  Henri!"  I  looked  up,  waved 
my  hand,  and  continued  my  triumphal 
way. 

On  leaving  college,  Rochefort  had  to 
earn  a  livelihood  and  to  help  his  family 
to  live.  From  the  first  he  felt  that  he 
was  born  to  be  a  writer,  but  it  was  not 
until  after  he  had  exhausted  other 
means  of  living  that  he  trusted  to  his 
pen.  Several  years  were  spent  as  tu- 
tor and  as  clerk  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
before  he  found  his  metier  as  a  writer 
of  lampoons.  He  had  written  one-act 
plays  and  poems  and  had  acted  as  dra- 
matic critic  in  his  room  in  the  Rue 
Saint  Victor— a  garret  into  which  "the 


was  admitted,  as  a  penny-a-liner,  on 
the  staff  of  the  Charivari,  "the 
writer  to  pay  for  every  line  beyond  the 
first  hundred."  On  this,  and  on  an- 
other forgotten  journal,  he  acquired 
"the  art  of  saying  something  while  ap- 
pearing to  say  nothing,"  as  in  one  of 
his  first  onslaughts  on  Napoleon  III. 
"We  have  bad  news  of  the  emperor 
to-day.  He  is  better."  For  several 
years  he  worked  for  Villemessant,  the 
founder  of  the  Figaro,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  wit  and  vir- 
ulence of  his  attacks  upon  the  emperor. 
"You  don't  want  to  become  an  academi- 
cian, do  you?"  said  Villemessant,  on 
engaging  him.  "Oh,  no!"  "Well,  then, 
go  ahead!  Don't  be  afraid  of  letting 
your  pen  follow  your  caprices.  Hurl 
jokes  at  everybody  and  make  every- 
body laugh."  The  free  hand  thus  given 
him  had  a  good  deal  to  answer  for.  By 
the  time  the  fourth  number  was  pub- 
lished he  had  two  duels  on  hand,  which 
led  his  colleagues  to  declare  that  he 
was  in  luck's  way.  In  1867  he  wrote 
the  famous  article  on  the  emperor's  ex- 
ploits as  a  sportsman,  in  which  he  said 
that  when  the  emperor  went  shooting 
there  was  always  a  rabbit  which  "pre- 
tended to  fall  dead."  This  coup  de  lapin 
might  have  cost  the  paper  dear. 

Pietri  commanded  Villemessant  to  ap- 
pear again  at  the  Prefectorial  Bureau. 
It  was  there  pointed  out  to  him  how  in- 
sulting it  was  to  the  majesty  of  the  throne 
to  allege  that  the  three  hundred  and  fifty 
rabbits  composing  the  bag  were  one  and 
the  same  rabbit,  which  had  contented  itself 
with  shamming  dead,  and  had  disappeared 
behind  the  scenes  to  come  forward  again 
like  the  supernumeraries  in  a  military 
spectacle  on  the  stage. 

The  Figaro  was  not  suppressed,  but 
Rochefort  was  required,  as  the  alter- 
native, to  quit  the  staff. 

His  next  move  was  to  start  the 
Lanterne,  the  little  red-backed  weekly 
pamphlet  with  a  lantern  on  the  cover, 
and— a  rope.  This  brought  him  world- 
wide notoriety,  and  is  still  called  up  by 
every  mention  of  his  name.    It  was  a 
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earlier  numbers,  sold  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  Rochefort  set  himself  to 
prove  the  emperor's  Illegitimacy,  and 
ridicule  his  title  and  his  claims.  He 
complained  that  he  had  been  misunder- 
stood. In  reality,  he  had  always  been 
profoundly  Bonapartist;  only,  he  had 
claimed  the  right  to  choose  his  own  pet 
hero  in  the  dynasty.  He  had  chosen 
one  that  was  apocryphal.  "As  a  Bona- 
partlst, I  prefer  Napoleon  II.  In  my 
mind  he  represents  the  ideal  of  a  sov- 
ereign. No  one  will  deny  that  he  has 
occupied  the  throne,  because  his  suc- 
cessor calls  himself  Napoleon  III/' 
The  emperor  was  a  Dutchman,  and  no 
Corsican  at  all. 

Any  weapon  was  good  enough  for  me  to 
use  to  sap  the  respect  with  which  they 
affected  to  surround  that  official  dummy 
called  "the  person  of  the  sovereign."  Ah! 
that  unfortunate  sovereign.  I  twisted  and 
wrung  it  like  an  old  towel.  I  wrote  the 
following,  for  example:  "The  State  has 
commanded  M.  Barye  to  execute  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  Napoleon  III.  Everybody 
knows  that  M.  Barye  is  one  ot  our  most 
celebrated  sculptors  of  animals." 

The  eleventh  number  of  this  venom- 
ous publication  contained  a  veiled  in- 
citement (so  it  was  interpreted)  to  as- 
sassinate the  emperor.  The  paper  was 
seized,  and  Rochefort,  to  evade  arrest, 
escaped  to  Brussels,  where  he  soon  be- 
came the  guest  of  Victor  Hugo,  who 
encouraged  him  to  prosecute  his  paper 
warfare  with  unceasing  virulence. 

The  glimpses  Rochefort  gives  of 
Hugo's  home-life  are  most  interesting. 
In  the  poet's  dining-room  there  stood 
a  great  armchair  which  no  one  was  al- 
lowed to  occupy.  Between  its  arms  the 
dead  are  supposed  to  take  their  seat 
and  listen  to  the  conversation.  The 
poet's  bedroom  was  his  study.  It  was 
an  attic,  through  the  roof  of  which  the 
sky  was  visible  and  the  rain  came 
down.  Rochefort  had  the  privilege  of 
entrance  to  this  sanctum. 

I  used  to  open  the  small  door  of  the  tiny 
room  with  all  sorts  of  precautions,  for  fear 
of  treading  on  the  wet  pages  of  manuscript 


mantelpiece,  and  on  the  floor.  In  conse- 
quence, to  take  my  place,  I  had  to  execute 
a  sort  of  egg  dance.  As  proof  of  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  he  worked,  the  bluish  paper 
of  medium  size  on  which  he  wrote  scarcely 
ever  had  time  to  dry  before  he  started  on 
a  fresh  sheet.  It  is  true  he  used  to  spread 
out  his  lines  to  such  an  extent  that  each 
page  only  contained  a  dozen  at  the  outside. 
One  morning  I  asked  him  rather  indis- 
creetly: "When  you  have  finished  one  of 
these  pages,  what  have  you  earned?" 
"About  a  hundred  francs,"  he  answered. 

Hugo  was  as  regular  in  his  habits  as 
John  Wesley.  "Every  evening,  how- 
ever absorbing  the  conversation,  or 
whatever  the  number  of  visitors,  he 
would  be  off  to  bed  exactly  as  the 
clock  struck  ten,  while  he  always  rose 
at  six  precisely."  One  morning  he  was 
up  at  four  to  fortify  his  guest  with  part- 
ing counsels  and  poached  eggs  before 
he  started  out  to  fight  one  of  his  In- 
numerable duels.  Throughout  these 
months  at  Brussels  the  Lanterne  was 
issued  week  by  week,  but  under  the 
greatest  difficulties.  How  to  pass  it 
through  the  frontier  was  the  problem, 
and  the  ruses  by  which  it  was  smug- 
gled into  France  were  most  ingenious 
and  amusing. 

A  cigar-dealer,  who  was  friendly  with 
the  Hugos,  told  us  that  he  had  bribed  an 
employee  of  the  French  Legation  at  Brus- 
sels to  smuggle  cigars  into  France  in 
despatch-boxes,  which,  owing  to  the  dip- 
lomatic immunity,  were  not  examined  by 
the  customs  authorities  on  the  French 
frontier.  He  lent  us  one  of  these  boxes, 
and  the  stratagem  answered  admirably, 
until  one  day  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  received  a  consignment  of  cigars 
instead  of  his  diplomatic  papers.  The 
Lanterne  was  not  seized,  but  we  knew  the 
rose  was  Mown,  and  that  our  next  batch 
would  never  get  beyond  the  frontier.  We 
then  sent  them  stuffed  in  plaster  busts  of 
Napoleon  III.  himself.  We  circulated  the 
report  that  these  statues  were  destined  to 
replace  the  out-of-date  ones  in  the  muni- 
cipal offices  throughout  France.  As  there 
were  thirty-six  thousand  communes,  we 
gave  ourselves  a  very  substantial  margin. 
Our  employees  walked  past  the  French 
Customs  officers  with  a  bust  on  each  arm, 
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and  fell  in  pieces  at  the  feet  of  the  author- 
ities. My  pamphlets  were  scattered  in  all 
directions,  and,  as  the  police  would  say, 
we  were  caught  red-handed.  The  incident 
was  so  comic  that  our  disappointment  was 
well  compensated  by  the  ridicule  which 
fell  on  the  Tuileries  man.  We  at  once  hit 
upon  another  combination. 

Returning  to  Paris  in  1869  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  first  electoral  division, 
Rochefort  was  arrested  on  the  frontier, 
and  this  ineptitude  on  the  part  of  the 
government  carried  him  into  the  house 
of  deputies  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. Next  day  he  was  released,  but 
then  it  was  too  late.  The  populace  had 
been  aroused  to  fury  by  the  news  of 
his  arrest.  The  Grand  Salon  de  Mont- 
martre  was  crowded  with  electors  wait- 
ing his  arrival. 

Suddenly  a  wild  rumor  spread  through 
the  mass— "Rochefort  is  arrested!"  .  .  . 
The  proprietor  of  the  Grand  Salon  has 
since  told  me  that  the. yelling,  stamping, 
and  beating  of  the  walls  was  so  violent 
that  he  feared  the  building  would  collapse. 
Men  were  delirious  with  anger  and  indig- 
nation. So  great  was  the  excitement  that 
even  Albiot  could  not  make  himself  heard 
for  quite  ten  minutes,  although  everybody 
in  the  hall  was  awaiting  his  declaration. 

When  Rochefort  himself  attempted 
to  address  the  electors  during  the  cam- 
paign,  he  could  not  be  heard,  but  not 
because  of  the  enthusiasm,  feverish  as 
that  always  was.  Like  many  other 
brilliant  writers,  he  was  no  orator. 

My  election  speeches  were  quite  inco- 
herent. My  task,  however,  was  a  very 
easy  one,  for  I  had  only  to  open  my  mouth 
to  excite  applause.  One  of  my  meetings 
was  reported  in  three  lines  by  a  minis- 
terial newspapers  —  "He  appears  —  (Vive 
Rochefort)!  A  glass  of  water  is  handed 
to  him— (Vive  Rochefort)!  He  wipes  his 
face— (Vive  Rochefort)!  He  leaves  the 
platform— (Vive  Rochefort)!" 

Nor  did  he  shine  in  the  French  Par- 
liament. His  speeches  were  made  up 
of  brief  invectives  and  retorts.  His  elo- 
quence appeared  in  his  new  paper,  the 
Marseillaise,    a    veritable    journal    of 


empire,  and  everybody  connected  with 
it."  The  only  outburst  he  records  from 
all  his  speeches  in  the  chamber  has 
sometimes  been  quoted  as  his  master- 
piece. When  his  name  was  called  out 
at  the  Louvre,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
oath-taking  after  the  election,  the  em- 
peror, who  presided,  was  seen  to  laugh. 
A  few  days  after,  Rochefort  and  his 
friend  Raspail  brought  in  a  bill  abolish- 
ing the  conscription,  which  was  greeted 
with  loud  jeers.  The  opportunity  had 
come. 

I  asked  permission  to  make  a  personal 
explanation,  and,  amid  the  breathless 
silence,  hurled  this  little  speech  at  the 
majority:  "The  minister  has  taken  the 
liberty  of  describing  our  bill  as  ridiculous 
and  childish.  The  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment appears  to  be  to  ridicule  all  our  acts 
and  words.  The  chief  of  the  State  has 
been  the  first  to  adopt  this  attitude  by  dar- 
ing to  laugh  when  the  name  of  the  deputy 
for  the  first  division  of  Paris  was  called 
out  in  his  presence.  The  emperor  grossly 
insulted  the  universal  suffrage  on  which 
he  pretends  to  rely.  In  any  case,  if  I  am 
ridiculous,  I  shall  never  be  so  ridiculous  as 
the  individual  who  walked  about  the 
promenade  at  Boulogne  with  an  eagle  on 
his  shoulder,  and  a  lump  of  lard  in  his 
hat." 

For  a  violent  article  on  what  he  calls 
the  murder  of  Victor  Noir  by  Pierre, 
son  of  Lucien,  Bonaparte,  Rocheiort 
sent  to  prison  on  the  ninth  of  Febru- 
ary, 1870,  and  there  he  remained  till  he 
was  rescued  by  the  Paris  mob  soon 
after  the  disaster  of  Sedan.  "Covered 
with  flowers,  and  entwined  like  May- 
poles with  colored  ribbons,"  he  and  his 
fellow-prisoners  were  carried  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  where  the  provisional 
government  was  sitting.  Btienne 
Arago,  who  was  walking  up  and  down 
the  pavement  gesticulating,  threw  him- 
self into  Rochefort's  arms,  and  shouted, 
"Vive  la  Republique,"  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  "Vive  la  Republique!  my  child," 
he  repeated.  "The  Mayor  of  Paris  em- 
braces you!"  In  response  to  the  clam- 
ors of  the  crowd,  the  hero  of  the  hour 
was  made  a  member  of    the    govern- 
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ment,  Jules  Favre  "consoling  himself 
with  the  reflection,  *It  is  better  to  have 
him  with  us  than  against  us.'  "  At 
that  moment,  Rochefort  thinks,  he 
might  have  had  the  dictatorship  if  he 
had  wished.  Instead  of  this,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  work  of  preparation  for 
the  coming  siege  of  Paris,  and  firmly 
stood  between  the  furious  populace  and 
the  government  until  the  "shilly-shally- 
ing" of  Trochu  and  Jules  Favre  ren- 
dered his  position  untenable.  Speaking 
of  the  horrors  of  the  siege,  the  author 
notes,  as  M.  Zola  in  "La  Debacle"  l  ob- 
serves, that,  in  the  dearth  of  solid  food, 
the  people  formed  the  habit  of  exces- 
sive drinking  which  since  then  has 
grown  to  such  alarming  proportions. 

Specialists  [says  M.  Rochefort]  have  es- 
tablished the  fact  that,  during  the  interval 
between  the  siege  and  the  hour  at  which 
I  am  writing,  the  sale  of  absinthe  and 
similar  poisons  has  reached  such  propor- 
tions, that  alcoholism  is  extending 
throughout  the  country  like  a  cancer, 
threatening  to  undermine  not  only  our 
health,  but  our  race. 

During  the  Commune  Rochefort  de- 
voted himself  almost  exclusively 
to  his  paper,  the  Mot  d'Ordre,  and 
by  his  criticisms,  both  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  Versailles  and  of  the 
Paris  insurgents,  he  placed  himself  be- 
tween two  fires.  It  is  clear  that  he  was 
never  directly  connected  with  the  Com- 
munards; he  so  ruthlessly  attacked 
their  chiefs  that  he  only  escaped  the 
fate  of  Darboy  and  the  other  hostages 
by  flight.  But  flight  in  this  case  meant 
arrest  outside  the  walls  of  Paris  by  the 
agents  of  the  Government  of  Thiers, 
for  inciting  an  attack  upon  whose 
house,  and  for  other  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors, he  was  sentenced  to  perpetual 
imprisonment.  The  account  of  his  ar- 
rest at  Meaux,  which  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Germans,  is  characteristic 
and  amusing.  The  general  in  com- 
mand was  in  high  dudgeon  because  the 
prisoner  had  been  taken  without  his 
authority. 

He  compelled  the  commissary  to  lead 
him  to  the  prison.  .  ,  .  His  severe  look  led 
£}  Eng.  Trans.    Chatto  &  Windui,  p.  497. 


me  to  think  at  first  that  he  was  going  to 
take  revenge  for  the  warlike  policy  I  had 
advocated  during  the  siege,  and  the  resig- 
nation I  had  sent  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly, rather  than  approve  the  treaty  of 
peace.  ...  I  could  not  have  been  more 
completely  deceived.  Suddenly  changing 
his  manner,  he  approached  me  with  a 
gracious  air,  and  said,  "You  are  M.  Henri 
Rochefort,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Lanterne,  are  you  not?"  I  replied  with  a 
sign  of  acquiescence,  and  he  continued, 
"You  were  arrested  yesterday  without  my 
knowledge.    I  am  master  here.    My  name 

is  General  .     My  rather  knew  your 

grandfather  at  Coblentz  during  the  emi- 
gration period.  Kindly  take  my  arm;  you 
are  going  to  leave  this  prison  with  me." 
It  was  a  tempting  offer.  ...  I  took  a  mo- 
ment to  reflect.  The  prospect  of  being  set 
at  liberty  upon  the  order  of  the  men  who 
had  just  dismembered  my  country  seemed 
to  me  to  be  inacceptable,  and  I  replied  to 
the  would-be  liberator,  "I  am  much 
obliged  to  you,  sir.  Unfortunately  I  can- 
not allow  myself  to  take  advantage  of  the 
assistance  you  propose.  You  will  under- 
stand why."  I  saluted  him,  and  returned 
to  the  garden  to  continue  my  walk. 

The  very  same  day  he  was  hurried 
off  by  a  special  commissary  from  Ver- 
sailles, who  threatened  to  blow  out  his 
brains  at  the  least  sign  of  resistance, 
and  for  many  weeks  he  expected 
hourly  to  be  led  out  to  summary  exe- 
cution. In  September,  1871,  he  was 
tried,  on  several  counts,  before  a  mili- 
tary tribunal,  and  sentenced  to  "per- 
petual transportation  in  a  fortified 
place."  This  was  interpreted  by  the 
government  to  mean  Noumea,  in  New 
Caledonia.  Victor  Hugo  pleaded  with 
De  Broglie,  "that  political  and  literary 
nonentity,"  for  a  modification  of  the 
sentence  as  "commuted"  by  the  author- 
ities. Why  Noumea?  Everybody  knew 
that  with  his  delicate  constitution. 
Rochefort  would  be  broken  by  the  long 
and  frightful  voyage,  or  devoured  by 
the  climate,  or  killed  by  pining  for  his 
native  land.  The  sentence  as  "com- 
muted" was  a  sentence  of  death. 

It  will  be  a  day  of  mourning,  indeed, 
when  France  learns  that  the  grave  has 
opened  for  this  brilliant  and  valiant  mind! 
It  is  a  writer  whose  fate  is  nt  stake,  and 
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ter  and  an  academician;  your  duties  in  this 
matter  are  in  harmony  and  aid  each  other 
in  their  accomplishment. 

Hugo's  eloquence  was  thrown  away. 
Rochefort  was  transported— by  degrees. 

First,  he  was  sent  to  Fort  Boyard,  off 
the  coast  of  France,  near  La  Rochelle, 
where  hds  coming  caused  a  fever  of  ex- 
citement amongst  "the  Jonahs  swarm- 
ing in  the  belly  of  the  monumental 
whale."  In  about  a  year  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Oleron,  not,  however,  until 
after  two  almost  successful  ventures 
for  his  liberty.  In  the  subterranean 
dungeons  of  this  citadel  he  experienced 
"durance  vile"  indeed.  Fifty  prisoners 
were  thrust  into  a  den  too  small  for 
ten.  The  sea  oozed  through  the  filthy 
walls  and  dripped  upon  the  hideous 
mattress  that  made  up  his  stock  of  fur- 
niture. At  night  enormous  water-rats, 
as  large  as  cats,  mistook  his  face  and 
body  for  a  racecourse,  and  sometimes 
drowned  themselves  in  his  drinking- 
water.  Smaller  vermin  swarmed  upon 
him  and  almost  devoured  him;  and,  all 
the  while,  the  Paris  press  was  clamor- 
ing, in  the  interests  of  equal  justice, 
against  the  "scandalous  favors"  that 
were  being  shown  to  him.  But  there 
were  some  alleviations.  In  a  larger 
room  in  the  barracks  to  which  he  was 
transferred  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  Arab  chiefs,  for  whom  he  had  so 
long  and  vainly  demanded  an  amnesty, 
and  with  them  he  spent  some  pleasant 
hours.  For  the  purpose  of  a  novel  he 
was  writing  he  had  procured  some  col- 
ored fashion-plates. 

My  Arabs  were  stupefied  at  this  ava- 
lanche of  women  in  pretty  colors.  Ma- 
homet forbade  his  followers  to  be  painted, 
no  one  has  ever  known  why.  One  of  my 
native  comrades  took  me  discreetly  aside, 
and  inquired  mysteriously  if  these  ladies 
were  my  moukeres.  I  told  him  they  were 
my  wives  and  that  they  had  all  sent  their 
portraits.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  loking 
at  them,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  thinking 
probably  of  the  wives  he  had  left  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Mediterranean.  ...  I 
ended  by  presenting  the  plates  to  him,  a 
gift  which  delighted  him  highly,  and  which 
he  regarded  as  princely.    He  pasted  them 
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knelt  before  them  every  night  when  he 
said  his  prayers. 

In  the  autumn  of  1873,  after  having 
been  permitted  to  marry  the  dying 
mother  of  his  children  "to  secure  their 
legitimacy,"  Rochefort  was  transported 
in  a  cage,  in  the  hold  of  an  old  and 
crazy  frigate,  to  New  Caledonia,  where, 
after  a  martyrdom  of  sea-sickness,  he 
arrived  on  the  10th  of  December,  amid 
a  demonstration  from  the  convicts  on 
the  landing-stage,  such  as  is  not  often 
witnessed  or  permitted  in  this  world. 
His  life  was  Noumea  was  exile  rather 
than  imprisonment.  He  took  it  gaily 
and  enjoyed  it  much,  in  spite  of  the 
musquitos  and  the  heat.  The  sunsets 
there  reminded  him  of  Turner's  "in- 
comparable painting,"  "Ulysses  quit- 
ting Polyphemus,"  in  our  National  Gal- 
lery. They  were  of  liquefied  gold, 
transfused  with  amethyst.  The  love- 
liest lunar  rainbows  spanned  the  humid 
evening  sky.  The  stars  on  clear  nights 
seemed  as  if  about  to  fall  upon  their 
heads.  The  phosphorescent  sea  '  on 
those  pale  nights,  in  which  the  moon 
shone  bright  enough  for  them  to  see  to 
read,  formed  a  spectacle  of  poetic 
beauty  not  to  be  described.  But  exile, 
even  in  these  delightful  scenes,  was 
exile  still,  and,  "like  a  joke,  the  better 
for  being  short."  "I  am  not  sorry  to 
have  seen  this,"  he  used  to  say,  "but  it 
is  almost  time  to  go  and  see  something 
else."    ' 

The  time  was  nearer  than  the 
thought.  The  captain  of  an  Australian 
sailing  vessel  was  easily  persuaded  to 
connive  at  a  plan  for  rescuing  the  fa- 
mous convict  from  a  rock,  to  which,  to- 
gether with  a  few  companions,  he  was 
to  swim  under  cover  of  darkness.  But 
the  story  must  be  told  in  Rochefort* s 
words.  Dumas  has  nothing  better  in 
the  way  of  marvellous  escapes. 

Our  friend  had  gone  on  board,  and,  by 
a  most  encouraging  coincidence,  found  the 
captain  reading  Bow  Bells  in  his  cabin,  at 
the  page  containing  my  biography,  with  a 
portrait  at  the  head.  Grandthille  had  not 
much  difficulty  in  making  him  understand 
his  proposal.    He  was  to  receive  ten  thou- 
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cepted  the  proposal  without  any  discus- 
sion. "M.  Henri  Rochefort,"  said  he, 
"is  too  much  of  a  gentleman  not  to  respect 
his  word  of  honor.  .  .  .  Returning  from 
my  farewell  walk  I  saw  a  large  shark  dis- 
porting itself  between  our  peninsula  and 
the  island  of  Nou.  I  called  Bauer's  atten- 
tion to  it,  saying  to  myself  in  an  aside, 
"Perhaps  that  is  the  one  that  will  eat  us 
to-night."  But  when  we  plunged  into  the 
sea  the  clouds  were  thickening,  and  the 
dog-fish,  frightened  by  the  thunder,  had 
sought  refuge  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
.  .  .  Though  I  had  often  swum  out  to  the 
rock,  it  appeared  this  time  to  be  unusually 
distant.  The  tide,  which  was  generally 
very  slack,  had  almost  covered  its  surface, 
and  I  found  it  impossible  to  distinguish  it 
through  the  leaden  yell  that  hung  around 
us.  I  began  to  ask  myself  whether  we 
had  taken  the  right  direction,  for  I  swam 
a  little  ahead  of  my  two  companions,  when 
I  suddenly  struck  my  knee  against  a 
pointed  piece  of  rock  and  found  that  we 
were  within  our  depths.  More  active  than 
myself,  Olivier  Pain  and  Paschal  Grous- 
set  scrambled  up  the  peak  ahead  of  me. 
.  .  .  We  danced  attendance  in  the 
crevices,  and  talked  of  returning  to  our 
hut,  thinking  that  Grandthille  had  not 
been  able  to  seize  his  employer's  boat. 
The  five  gas  jets  in  front  of  the  prison  on 
the  island  of  Nou  were  the  only  spots  of 
light  to  be  seen.  Suddenly  one  of  these 
lights  disappeared  and  then  reappeared, 
whilst  the  next  one  seemed  to  go  out. 
Evidently  an  opaque  body  was  passing 
between  us  and  the  lights.  Soon  after- 
wards the  noise  of  rowing  reached  our 
ears.  "Are  you  there?"  came  a  voice. 
"Yes."  "Well,  you'll  have  to  swim  for  it; 
the  boat  can't  get  alongside.  She  only 
needs  to  touch  a  reef  and  she'll  sink."  We 
slid  down  into  the  water,  and,  after  swim- 
ming several  fathoms,  managed  to  clutch 
the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  like  Cyncegirus, 
and  were  dragged  into  it  one  after  an- 
other. We  dressed  as  hurriedly  as  possi- 
ble, Balliere  took  the  rudder,  the  boat  put 
about,  and  we  made  for  the  port,  where 
the  ladder  of  the  P.  C.  E.  was  hanging 
over  the  side  ready  for  us  to  mount  on 
board. 

After  numerous  narrow  escapes  the 
ship  got  out  to  sea,  and  landed  the  pas- 
sengers safe,  but  penniless,  on  the 
shores  of  New    South    Wales.    Money 


mvactj  w  uiB<j.uarge  weir  uuiigauons  ana 
secure  a  passage  in  a  steamer,  via  Fiji 
and  Hawaii,  to  San  Francisco. 

The  later  chapters  are  as  lively  and 
diverting  as  the  rest,  but  English  read- 
ers, for  whom  this  edition  has  been  spe- 
cially prepared,  would  not  have  been 
sorry  to  have  been  spared  the  pain  of 
seeing  so  much  vitriolic  language 
poured  upon  the  author's  enemies,  botn 
great  and  small.  We  pass  it  by,  and 
linger  for  a  moment  on  the  pleasanter 
and  more  amusing  portions  of  the  nar- 
rative. When  in  Australia,  a  kangaroo- 
hunt  was  arranged  for  M.  Rochefort  and 
his  friends. 

It  was  a  delightful  day,  except  for  the 
poor  kangaroos,  three  of  which  were  shot, 
and  a  fourth  missed,  or,  rather,  I  would 
have  missed  it  if  I  had  fired  at  it.  .  .  . 
"Why  didn't  you  fire  at  once?  We  gave 
you  the  best  place."  "I  couldn't  fire,"  I 
replied.  "When  I  saw  it  stand  up,  and 
put  its  hand  in  its  pocket,  I  took  it  for  an 
omnibus  conductor." 

In  Honolulu  they  were  favored  with 
an  audience  by  King  Kalakaava,  who 
protested  that  he  was  more  revolution- 
ary than  themselves.  After  far  too 
many  bottles  of  champagne,  his  Maj- 
esty commanded  them  to  sing  the  Mar- 
seillaise. 

It  cost  me  something  to  come  out  as  a 
tenor  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  Still, 
Pain  and  I  dare  not  refuse.  Benedict 
went  to  the  piano,  and  we  all  intoned  the 
regicide  anthem  called  for  by  the  king. 
This  over,  Kalakaava  was  anxious  to 
show  that  he  knew  something  about  piano- 
playing  himself,  and  entertained  us  with 
one  or  two  morceaux  of  a  not  very  compli- 
cated order. 

New  York  deluged  him  with  applica- 
tions for  his  autograph.  "Come  back 
immediately,"  wired  Pain  to  Rochefort. 
in  his  brief  retirement  to  prepare  a 
speech.  "Letters  already  up  to  my 
waist;  mounting  at  the  rate  of  about  a 
yard  an  hour."  In  Ireland  and  in  En- 
gland his  reception  was  not  quite  so 
cordial.  The  people  had  not  yet  got  rid 
of  their  belief  in  his  complicity  in  out- 
rage and  in  murder  during    the  Corn- 
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in  the  streets  of  Cork,  and,  on 
a  visit  to  Madame  Tussaud's,  in 
London,  he  was  much  amused  to 
find  that,  since  his  previous  visit,  his 
effigy  had  been  transferred  from  the  so- 
ciety of  kings  and  emperors  in  the  Sa- 
loon of  Honor  to  the  company  of  crim- 
inals, in  the  Chamber  of  Horrors.  His 
time  in  London,  then  and  subsequently, 
was  employed  in  picture-hunting,  and 
in  writing  for  the  press.  But,  both  in 
London  and  Geneva,  where  he  shel- 
tered Vera  Zassoulitch,  the  Russian 
Nihilist  who  shot  the  chief  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  police,  he  was  the  centre  to 
which  revolutionaries  of  all  shades  and 
countries  drew,  as  if  by  instinct  and 
affinity.  Some  of  them  were  sorry 
specimens,  as  he  himself  admits,  and 
but  imperfectly  developed  Socialists. 

One  day,  I  was  accosted  by  a  long- 
bearded  man  in  Oxford  Street,  who  con- 
fided his  troubles  to  me.  He  had  just 
reached  London,  he  said,  after  escaping 
an  Assize  Court  verdict  condemning  him 
as  an  Anarchist.  "Ah!"  I  said,  naively, 
"For  a  newspaper  article  or  for  a  speech?" 
"Neither,"  he  replied,  in  an  off-hand  tone, 
"it  was  for  having  brought  Socialistic 
principles  of  redistribution  to  bear  on  a 
gold  watch."  But  he  kept  the  watch,  and 
thus  this  piece  of  redistribution  turned  in 
no  way  to  the  advantage  of  society. 

For  Boulanger,  of  whose  latter  days 
and  doings  he  saw  much,  in  Belgium 
and  in  London,  Rochefort  had  a  cordial 
admiration,  both  as  patriot  and  as  sol- 
dier. 

I  am  compelled  [he  writes,  in  summing 
up  the  aims  of  his  co-exile  and  protege]  to 
declare  that  all  the  criticisms  passed  upon 
General  Boulanger,  even  the  most  favor- 
able, are  completely  erroneous.  He  al- 
ways made  me  his  confidant.  .  .  .  The 
sole  object  which  he  obstinately  pursued 
was  the  avenging  of  our  disasters,  and  the 
recovery  of  the  lost  provinces. 

But  his  wealth  of  admiration  was  not 
all  expended  on  his  friend.  As  was  but 
fair  and  natural,  a  little  was  reserved 
for  some  one  else.    At  the  close  of  his 


v"u  amucDijf  in  xotru,  uur  nero  wrote. — 

What  struck  me  more  than  anything, 
was  this  cry,  which,  from  Calais  to  the 
Gare  du  Nord,  never  ceased  to  ring  in  my 
ears:  "Long  live  honest  men!"  .  .  .  I  shall 
make  this  title  the  pride  of  my  life.  It 
gives  the  true  note  of  popular  sentiment, 
and  shows  the  real  significance  of  this 
demonstration.  It  was  not  the  good  or  bad 
articles  that  I  have  penned  during  the  last 
thirty  years  which  were  applauded  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Parisians 
massed  by  the  route  followed  by  my 
collaborators  and  myself;  it  was  my 
known  disinterestedness,  and  the  cer- 
tainty that  I  am  incapable  of  selling  my 
conscience  or  my  vote. 

The  auto-eulogy  is  not  entirely  unde- 
served. Within  the  limits  of  his  rather 
narrow  code  of  honor,  M.  Rochefort  has 
been  honesty  itself,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
his  intransigeance  and  bitterness  in 
public  life,  in  other  spheres  he  has  not 
seldom  shown  a  kindly  and  a  tender 
heart. 

Lofty  and  sour  to  those  who  love  him  not: 
To  all  who  seek  him,  sweet  as  summer. 

Of  most  refined  and  cultured  pagans,  so 
much  as  this  may  be  said.  To  every 
man  his  due. 


From  The  London  Times. 
THE   POSITION  OF  NONCONFORMITY. 

The  article  on  "The  Outlook  for  the 
Established  Church  of  England"  which 
appeared  in  these  columns  last  Sep- 
tember excited  an  interest  far  wider 
than  the  limits  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion. In  that  article,  however,  the 
Non-conforming  members  of  the  En- 
glish Church  were  only  referred  to  in 
their  capacity  of  opponents.  It  seems 
advisable  that  the  readers  of  the  Times 
should  be  placed  in  possession  of  a 
statement,  as  full  as  newspaper  limits 
will  allow,  of  the  present  situation  of 
the  Dissenting  bodies— their  position  in 
regard  to  the  Church  of  England  and 
to  each  other,  and  the  tendencies  which 
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are  modifying  the  views  and  practice 
of  English  Nonconformity. 

At  the  outset,  it  may  be  well  to  dis- 
pose of  a  common  delusion  as  to  the 
number  of  Christian  sects  in  this  coun- 
try. According  to  a  list  in  "Whitaker's 
Almanack"  there  are  two  hundred  and 
ninety-three  "denominations"  certified 
to  the  registrar-general  as  having 
'•places  of  meeting  for  religious  wor- 
ship" in  England  and  Wales.  These  in- 
clude various  Jewish,  Moslem,  and 
Mormon  societies;  the  Secularists,  Spir- 
itualists, and  Positivists;  a  number  of 
evangelistic  organizations,  such  as  the 
British  and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society, 
the  Railway  Mission,  and  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  which  are 
no  more  correctly  described  as  "denom- 
inations" than  the  British  Association 
or  the  Commons  Preservation  Society 
would  be;  and  a  multitude  of  insignifi- 
cant groups,  from  the  "Believers  in 
Joanna  Southcott"  to  the  "Worshippers 
of  God,"  which  not  one  Englishman  in 
a  thousand  has  ever  heard  of  outside  of 
the  registrar-general's  catalogue.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  three  large  de- 
nominations in  England—the  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists;  and  eight  others  of  consid- 
erable importance— the  Presbyterians, 
the  Unitarians,  the  Society  of  Friends, 
the  Salvation  Army,  and  four  Meth- 
odist bodies  known  as  the  Primitive 
Methodists,  Methodist  New  Connection, 
United  Methodist  Free  Churches,  and 
Bible  Christians. 

The  one  point  on  which  all  these  are 
understood  to  be  united  is  their  opposi- 
tion to,  or  at  any  rate  their  divergence 
from,  the  Church  of  England.  This  op- 
position and  this  divergence,  however, 
have  in  the  past  varied  greatly  among 
the  different  denominations.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  Wesleyans  were  sharply 
divided  from  the  rest  of  the  Dissenters 
by  their  friendship  for  "the  Church," 
and  so  lately  as  the  seventies  there  was 
a  very  strong  and  influential  party  of 
Wesleyans  who  were  always  ready  to 
fight  the  battles  of  the  Church  against 
their  fellow  Nonconformists.  On  the 
other  hand,  among  the  Congregational- 
ists  and  Baptists  of  the  first    half    of 


this  century,  there  was  a  common  feel- 
ing that  the  Church  of  England  was  an 
un-Christian  if  not  an  anti-Christian 
body.  In  neither  case  was  the  reason 
hard  to  find.  The  Wesleyan  Connection 
was  largely  the  creation  of  one  man, 
who,  under  every  provocation,  retained 
a  deep  affection  for  his  mother  Church; 
and  his  followers  long  held  by  his  opin- 
ions, as  they  have  held  by  his  name  to 
this  day.  The  two  older  bodies,  born 
in  a  revolt  against  the  English  Church 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  grew  up  in  a  lif  e- 
and-death  struggle  with  sacerdotalism; 
they  were  recreated  and  launched  upon 
a  career  of  opposition  by  the  action  of 
the  sacerdotal  party,  in  expelling  the 
famous  two  thousand  Puritan  clergy- 
men from  the  Church  of  England  in 
1662.  But  the  alienation  of  the  older 
Dissenters  from  the  Church  has  appre- 
ciably diminished,  while  that  of  the 
younger  bodies  has  distinctly  in- 
creased. 

The  Congregationalism  have  never 
been  a  strongly  denominational  body. 
With  them,  as  their  name  implies,  each 
congregation  of  Christians  is  a  Church 
in  itself,  meeting  other  Churches  of  the 
same  kind  for  purposes  of  discussion, 
and  joining  in  voluntary  associations  to 
promote  mission  work,  but  owning  no 
legislative  authority  except  that  of 
Christ  as  the  head  of  the  whole  Cath- 
olic Church.  Lacking  the  cohesion 
maintained  by  the  iron  band  of  an  An- 
glican episcopate,  a  Methodist  confer- 
ence, or  a  Presbyterian  assembly,  they 
have  bestowed  less  care  and  means 
than  most  other  bodies  upon  the  enter- 
prises of  their  own  denomination;  and 
they  have  attached  less  weight  than 
any  of  their  fellow  Dissenters  to  their 
own  peculiarities  of  belief  and  prac- 
tice. The  old  leaders,  and  perhaps 
the  ministers  as  a  whole,  would  argue 
with  some  warmth  that  Congregation- 
alism was  the  primitive  and  Apostolic 
form  of  Church  government;  but  a 
large  and  increasing  number  of  Con- 
gregationalists,  while  agreeing  with 
the  assertion,  decline  to  push  the  argu- 
ment very  far.  "Our  plan  suits  us," 
they  say,  "but  another  plan  may  suit 
other  people."    Congregational  ists  even 
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adopt  a  modified  form  of  episcopacy  Id 
parts  of  the  foreign  mission  field.  The 
Church  of  England  form  of  service,  too, 
is  no  longer  an  object  of  positive  aver- 
sion, as  it  once  was.  As  long  as  thirty 
years  ago  a  stalwart  Congregational 
minister  used  to  take  his  children  to  the 
parish  church  on  Christmas  morning 
and  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  and  no  one  called  him 
weak-kneed  or  suspected  him  of  secret 
leanings  to  the  Scarlet  Woman.  Since 
then  the  waters  of  strife  have  been  dry- 
ing up  apace,  and  no  prejudice  is  so 
nearly  evaporated  as  that  against  the 
Anglican  liturgy.  In  the  case  of  the 
Baptists,  the  denominational  spirit  is 
strengthened  by  the  distinctive  tenet 
which  gives  them  their  name.  Never- 
theless, even  in  their  ranks  a  kindlier 
spirit  towards  the  Church  of  England 
has  grown  up  and  continues  to  grpw. 
This  spirit,  however,  shows  no  signs 
of  developing  into  indiscriminate  ad- 
miration. 

The  Nonconformists  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  Anglican  clergy,  with 
comparatively  few  exceptions,  are 
earnest  workers  for  the  Christianiza- 
tion  of  the  world,  and  that  many  of  the 
clergy  are  practically  at  one  with  Non- 
conformists in  theological  opinion.  For 
these,  the  evangelical  section  of  the 
Church,  Nonconformists  have  an  in- 
creasing sympathy.  The  others,  the 
High  Churchmen,  while  they  compel 
admiration  by  their  energy  and  devo- 
tion, and  often  win  personal  friendship 
by  their  geniality,  have  provoked  by 
many  of  their  practices  and  much  of 
their  teaching  a  feeling  of  repugnance 
which  every  year  intensifies.  The 
growth  of  sacramentarian  opinion 
among  the  Anglican  clergy  has  been 
accompanied  by  an  accentuation  of  in- 
tolerance towards  other  communions. 
This  intolerance  seems  to  be  a  logical 
result  of  that  opinion;  and  the  effect  is 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  against 
the  cause.  In  proportion  as  a  man  ex- 
aggerates the  authority  of  his  own  or- 
ganization and  approaches  the  point  at 
which  an  organization  appears  to  its 
members  to  be  infallible,  so  his  annoy- 
ance increases  at  the  existence  of  other 


organizations  presuming  to  do  the  same 
kind  of  work.  Where  the  Dissenting 
minister  is  also  a  cultured  gentleman 
the  vicar's  contempt  for  his  position 
cannot  but  be  modified  by  his  respect 
for  the  man  himself,  and  cases  are  not 
rare  in  which  the  High  Church  priest 
and  the  Nonconformist  minister  are 
personally  on  good  and  even  familiar 
terms.  But  when  the  differences  of 
origin  and  education  are  great,  however 
the  Dissenter's  moral  character  may 
seem  to  command  respect,  there  is  little 
chance  of  that  social  intercourse  which 
takes  the  edge  off  ecclesiastical  con- 
tempt. All  the  Dissenting  bodies  have 
been  accustomed  to  this;  but  the  Meth- 
odists, having  attached  the  least  im- 
portance to  education  as  a  qualification 
for  the  ministry,  and  drawing  their 
members  most  largely  from  the  hum- 
blest social  rank,  have  had  the  bitterest 
experience  of  ecclesiastical  bigotry. 
The  consequence  is  that  Methodism  has 
been  alienated  as  Puritanism  was;  and 
lately  the  more  conservative  organ  of 
the  Wesleyan  Church  has  expressed  a 
sorrowful  foreboding  that  the  confer- 
ence will  be  led  to  pass  a  disestablish- 
ment resolution.  In  the  minor  sections 
of  Methodism  the  same  movement  is 
visible— a  movement  towards  disestab- 
lishment, fostered,  if  not  created,  by 
the  un-Protestant  transformation  that 
has  come  over  the  Church  of  England. 
Even  the  Presbyterians,  who  include  a 
large  percentage  of  Conservative  politi- 
cians and  are  composed  to  a  great  ex- 
tent of  State  Churchmen  from  Scot- 
land, have  had  their  friendship  ior  the 
English  Church  seriously  weakened. 
The  old  feeling  of  hatred  to  "black  prel- 
acy," burnt  into  the  Scottish  heart  by 
the  Stuart  persecutions,  has  almost 
faded  away;  but  something  closely  akin 
to  it  is  being  aroused  by  the  arrogance 
of  those  Episcopalians  who  proclaim 
and  insist  that  they,  and  they  alone, 
are  "the  Church." 

Opposition  to  the  State  establishment 
of  sacerdotalism  and  opposition  to  all 
State  establishment  of  religion  are,  it 
may  be  argued,  not  the  same  thing.  In- 
deed, an  eminent  man  might  occa- 
sionally be  found  in  Congregationalism, 
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to  say  nothing  of  Methodism  or  Presby- 
terianism,  whose  political  ideals  in- 
clude a  close  connection  between  the 
State  and  a  Church  of  which  he  could 
approve.  But  in  practice  those  who 
would  disestablish  the  Church  of  En- 
gland form  a  single  force;  and  those 
who  begin  by  admitting  that  dis- 
establishment in  our  present  circum- 
stances is  expedient  end  by  adopt- 
ing disestablishment  as  a  policy  appli- 
cable to  any  circumstances  in  which  the 
country  is  likely  to  find  itself.  If  there 
are  any  members  of  a  Christian  com- 
munion who  are  actuated  by  jealousy, 
by  an  unworthy  desire  to  benefit  their 
own  denomination  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other, or  by  any  motive  except  an  hon- 
est wish  to  advance  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, they  must  be  very  rare.  One  of 
the  promoting  causes  of  the  disestab- 
lishment movement  is  undoubtedly  a 
sense  of  the  injustice  which  an  estab- 
lishment system  involves.  But  a  sense 
of  injustice  can  only  be  identified  with 
jealousy  by  a  stretch  of  the  polemical 
imagination.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
general  conviction  and  hope  among 
Nonconformists  is  that  when  the 
Church  of  England  is  disestablished, 
when  the  responsibility  for  her  manage- 
ment is  thrown  on  her  own  members, 
lay  as  well  as  clerical,  she  will  become 
more  respected,  more  vigorous,  and 
more  successful  than  before;  and  even 
among  strenuous  liberationists  there  is 
to  be  found  a  belief  that  the  increased 
success  of  the  disestablished  Church 
will  be  to  some  extent  gained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other  denominations. 

"Our  attitude  towards  the  Church  as 
an  establishment,"  an  intelligent  Dis- 
senter would  say,  "is  not  of  our  own 
making;  it  was  made  for  us  by  the 
State.  By  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  to  go 
no  further  back,  the  State  imposed  cer- 
tain conditions  on  all  who  wished  to 
hold  onlce  in  the  Church.  All  who  be- 
lieved that  the  articles  to  be  sub- 
scribed were  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  had  no  option,  if  they  were 
honest,  save  to  dissent;  and  dissent  in- 
volved a  multitude  of  civil  disabilities 
which  they  as  freeborn  men  could  not 
accept  as  final.    It  was  the  law,  there- 


fore, which  made  dissent  political. 
Civil  disabilities  were  one  by  one 
dropped.  But  we  had  been  taught  by 
bitter  experience  to  protest  against  the 
appointment  by  crown  or  'patron*  of 
men  to  wield  spiritual  authority  as  an 
interference  with  the  most  inalienable 
rights  of  a  Christian  society.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  the  particular  Chris- 
tian society  in  question  wills  to  have  it 
so.  Even  if  there  were  no  signs  of  in- 
ternal revolt  against  State  control  it 
would  be  our  right  as  members  of  the 
State  to  work  for  the  release  of  the 
State  from  functions  which  it  is  un- 
fitted to  perform,  and  it  would  be  our 
duty  as  members  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  protest  against  the  degrada- 
tion to  which  we  see  an  important  sec- 
tion of  that  Church  subjected.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  not  the  least  ex- 
pectation of  disestablishing  the  Church 
by  ourselves;  disestablishment  is  bound 
to  come,  but  the  deciding  force  will 
come  from  within." 

In  the  same  way  the  feeling  of  Non- 
conformists towards  the  Church  as  a 
Church  may  be  summed  up  in  these 
words:— 

The  religious  revival  in  the  Church  dur- 
ing this  century  has  had  no  more  sympa- 
thetic observers  than  ourselves.  As  the 
late  Dr.  Dale  declared,  there  has  been  be- 
yond question  a  large  endowment  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  new  life  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  With  a  larger  Catholicism  than 
that  of  the  Anglican  clergy  themselves, 
the  Dissenter  has  rejoiced  to  see  their  reli- 
gious activity,  their  consecration  to  the 
cause  of  the  outcast  and  fallen,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  old  Evangelical  beliefs 
have  been  emphasized  under  sacramental 
forms.  To  us  it  would  seem  profane  to 
question  the  validity  of  Anglican  orders 
which  the  Christian  life  and  work  of  the 
ordained  are  every  day  proving  valid. 
Imagine,  then,  our  feelings  when  a  young, 
untried,  and  perhaps  altogether  third-rate 
curate  claims  a  Divine  authority  which 
he  denies  to  the  most  venerable,  scholarly, 
and  devoted  Christian  who  has  spent  a 
life  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  Nonconformist 
ministry.  Even  supposing  that  the  physi- 
cal line  of  Apostolical  succession  could  be 
proved  unbroken  from  the  beginning,  to 
place  reliance  on  a  series  of  ordination 
ceremonies,  especially  as  those  ceremonies 
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the  mediaeval  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  mag- 
ical spells.  To  question  the  validity  of 
Nonconformist  orders  where  every  evi- 
dence of  validity  is  given  by  a  man's  life 
and  work  is  to  deny  the  most  sacred  right 
of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  to  choose 
his  representatives  where  he  pleases. 
While  we  feel  great  sympathy  towards  the 
religious  revival,  we  feel  a  deepening 
antagonism  to  the  form  it  has  assumed. 
The  Christianity  of  Christ  was  free  from 
any  official  priesthood  and  any  sacerdotal 
acts  or  institutions.  We  believe  that 
Christianity  to  have  been  so  essentially 
spiritual,  and  to  have  so  enfranchised  and 
empowered  all  Christian  people,  that  they 
were  the  true  sources,  or  rather  channels, 
through  which  the  "orders"  received 
validity — not  that  the  Christian  people  re- 
ceived from  "orders"  the  validity  of  their 
worship  and  sacraments.  In  our  opinion 
the  priest  is  arrogating  to  himself  the 
attributes  of  the  Christian  community,  ex- 
ternalizing and  so  depraving  a  spiritual 
religion,  and  making  dependent  on  his 
own  acts  the  effects  and  conditions  which 
can  come  from  God  alone.  Beyond  this 
fundamental  difference  we  are  persuaded 
that  nothing  has  so  tended  to  deteriorate 
the  Christian  religion  and  to  suppress 
liberty  both  in  Church  and  State  as  the 
conversion  of  the  Christian  ministry  into 
a  priesthood.  We  hold  that  all  history  is 
ob  our  side  in  proving  the  mischievous 
effects  of  that  transformation;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  intrusion  of  the  priestly  idea 
in  Christian  society  is  due  to  the  action 
of  partly  Levitical  and  partly  Pagan  ideas. 
With  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church 
of  England  we  are  so  largely  in  agreement 
that  we  fail  to  understand  why  they 
should  maintain  an  attitude  of  isolation 
from  us.  So  far,  however,  as  they  are 
restrained  from  brotherly  co-operation 
with  us  by  a  law  of  their  Church,  we 
understand  only  too  well.  The  law  for- 
bidding an  Anglican  clergyman  to  parti- 
cipate with  Nonconformists  (or  even  with 
conforming  members  of  the  Established 
Church  in  the  northern  part  of  this  king- 
dom) in  any  religious  service  is,  whatever 
glosses  you  may  put  upon  it,  an  open  and 
standing  insult  and  a  continuing  act  of 
schism.  If  the  sin  of  schism  is  to  be  found 
in  the  mere  act  of  maintaining  our  sepa- 
rate organizations,  however  willing  we 
may  be  to  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
you  against  the  common  enemy,  then  the 


disciples,  and  in  the  refusal  of  Christain 
recognition  and  fellowship  to  all  who  fol- 
low the  same  leader  witnout  wearing  the 
uniform  of  your  regiment,  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  the  responsibility  is  yours  and 
not  ours. 

Theologically,  the  position  of  Noncon- 
formity has  undergone  more  than  one 
striking  change  in  the  last  half-century. 
First  came  the  latltudinarian  move- 
ment, most  strongly  marked  In  the  two 
older  bodies.  It  was  a  fear  of  this  new 
heretical  tendency  and  an  exaggerated 
impression  of  its  extent  that  led  the 
Congregational  Union,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  to  proclaim  its  orthodoxy  by 
a  resolution  very  closely  akin  to  a 
creed,  and  that  caused,  later  on,  the  se- 
cession of  Mr.  Spurgeon  from  the  bap- 
tist Union.  There  is  now,  apparently, 
a  reaction  in  the  orthodox  direction. 
The  "advanced"  men  seem  to  have  re- 
traced their  steps.  With  few  excep- 
tions, they  preach  the  Incarnation,  the 
Atonement,  the  Trinity,  and  even  in  the 
matter  of  Biblical  criticism  they  are  not 
so  ready  as  they  once  were  to  jump  at 
all  the  conclusions  of  the  "higher  crit- 
ics." On  the  other  hand,  the  attitude 
of  the  orthodox  Dissenters  has  been 
distinctly  liberalized.  They  have- 
speaking  generally,  of  course— aban- 
doned the  language  of  rigid  literalism 
against  which  the  new  movement  was 
a  protest  Their  fear  that  the  applica- 
tion of  literary  and  historical  methods 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible  would  destroy 
men's  faith  In  Christ  has  largely  died 
away,  like  the  panic  which  followed 
the  promulgation  of  Darwinism— al- 
layed partly  by  reason  and  partly  by 
the  fact  that  the  leading  heretics  of  the 
critical  school  have  proved  themselves 
men  of  the  warmest  Evangelical  fervor 
and  the  keenest  devotion  to  the  person 
of  Christ.  According  to  Doctor  Berry, 
chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union, 
speaking  lately  at  a  Baptist  meeting, 
these  two  Churches,  after  passing 
through  a  period  of  Intellectual  discus- 
sion and  analysis  which  Is  rarely  a 
time  of  great    spiritual    activity,    are 
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emerging  into  an  epoch  of  certainty 
and  enthusiasm  characterized  by  "more 
credible  views"  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
Among  Methodists  the  latitudinarian 
movement  was  never  strong  enough  to 
arouse  excitement,  but  the  orthodoxy 
on  which  Methodism  prides  itself  has 
assumed  a  somewhat  modernized  form. 
The  theological  position  of  Noncon- 
formity as  a  whole  may  be  described  as 
"broadly  evangelical."  The  Unitarians 
form  an  obvious  exception,  but  theirs  is 
a  small  body.  Their  activity  has 
helped  to  liberalize  opinion  in  other  de- 
nominations rather  than  to  increase 
their  own  numbers. 

Passing  away  from  the  great  dogmas 
referred  to,  we  find  a  marked  indisposi- 
tion to  attach  importance  to  the  doc- 
trines which  used  to  distinguish  the 
sects  from  each  other.  The  Calvinism 
which  marked  in  varying  degrees  the 
Congregationalists,  Baptists,  and  Pres- 
byterians is  not,  and  for  a  long  time 
has  not  been,  the  cruel  creed  denounced 
by  the  old  Arminians;  and  the  Armini- 
anism  of  the  Methodists,  against  which 
the  old  Calvinists  used  to  fulminate, 
has  come  to  embrace  a  more  explicit 
recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  God, 
which  was  the  strength  of  Calvinism. 
The  insistence  on  adult  baptism,  which 
forms  the  only  appreciable  difference 
between  Baptists  and  Congregational- 
ists, can  be  called  insistence  no  longer. 
There  are  groups  of  "strict  Baptists"  in 
various  parts  of  the  country;  but  even 
Mr.  Spurgeon  admitted  unimmersed 
Christians  to  the  Communion,  and  in  a 
great  many  churches  they  are  allowed 
the  full  rights  of  church  membership. 
Some  Baptist  ministers  go  so  far  as  to 
perform  a  dedication  of  infants—a  prac- 
tice substantially  identical  with  the  in- 
fant baptism  of  Congregationalists, 
Methodists,  and  Presbyterians. 

In  regard  to  questions  of  ritual,  we 
find  a  movement  of  the  most  striking, 
almost  startling,  character.  The  prog- 
ress—or retrogression,  according  to  the 
point  of  view— of  the  Scottish  Estab- 
lished Church  towards  a  liturgical 
form  of  worship  has  for  some  years 
been  familiar  to  English  Churchmen, 
and  it  is  Scotland  which  furnishes  the 


most  remarkable  instances  of  ceremo- 
nial elaboration  among  Nonconform- 
ists. At  Paisley  there  is  a  Baptist 
cathedral,  with  a  surpliced  choir— of 
both  sexes.  In  a  Glasgow  Congrega- 
tional church  a  liturgy  is  used,  with 
choral  responses,  Including  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  chanted 
psalms;  the  lessons  are  read  from  a 
lectern;  daily  services  are  held,  and 
over  the  altar  or  communion  table 
stands  a  large  gilt  cross.  English  Non- 
conformity, which  alone  this  article  at- 
tempts to  describe,  has  not  yet  gone  so 
far,  but  it  is  feeling  its  way.  Under  the 
pressure  of  increased  aesthetic  culture, 
which  is  no  longer  checked  either  by 
the  old  prejudice  against  all  the  ways 
of  "the  Church,"  or  by  the  sturdy 
whole-souled  Puritanism  that  found  it 
as  easy  to  worship  in  a  barn  as  in  a 
cathedral,  attempts  are  being  made  in  a 
multitude  of  churches  to  add  to  the  ex- 
ternal reverence  and  beauty  of  public 
worship.  The  use  of  chants  and  an- 
thems is  now  well-nigh  universal;  the 
singing  of  the  "Amen"  at  the  close  of 
every  hymn  is  general;  and  a  choral 
"Amen"  is  creeping  in  at  the  end  of  the 
benediction.  Many  a  Nonconformist 
minister  uses  an  occasional  collect  from 
the  English  Prayer-book;  and  the 
chanting  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  the 
congregation  is  often  heard.  Doctor 
Barrett,  an  ex-chairman  of  the  Congre- 
gational Union,  and  the  chief  spokes- 
man of  the  service-reform  movement  .n 
that  denomination,  emphatically  repu- 
diates any  desire  to  substitute  a  liturgy 
for  "free  prayer,"  believing  that  such  a 
change  "would  kill  Congregationalism 
in  less  than  fifty  years."  One  great  ob- 
jection to  the  English  Church  service  is 
felt  to  be  its  invariability.  The  protec- 
tion which  this  affords  to  a  congrega- 
tion against  the  vagaries  or  the  infelici- 
ties of  the  minister  may  be  purchased 
at  too  high  a  price.  Nor  is  this  protec- 
tion so  sorely  needed  as  it  was.  The 
"long  prayer,"  which  might  be  de- 
scribed either  as  a  course  of  instruction 
to  the  Almighty  or  as  a  preliminary  ser- 
mon to  the  congregation,  has  been  not 
only  shortened  but  improved  in  quality. 
Young  ministers    are    preparing    their 
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prayers  as  they  prepare  their  sermons; 
and  this  branch  of  ministerial  work  is 
no  longer  neglected  at  the  theological 
colleges.  A  fear  of  formalizing  and 
stereotyping  the  expressions  of  devo- 
tion, and  a  dread  of  elevating  any  form 
of  words  or  outward  practice  to  a  posi- 
tion in  which  it  might  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  having  a  virtue  not  its  own, 
may  be  trusted  to  keep  the  development 
of  ritual  within  moderate  bounds,  ex- 
cept where  a  minister  of  exceptional  in- 
fluence sets  himself  to  break  down 
those  limits. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is 
a  simultaneous  movement  towards 
modes  of  worship  even  less  formal  than 
the  average  Nonconformist  congrega- 
tion is  accustomed  to.  This  tendency  is 
caused  partly  by  the  restiveness  of  the 
puritan  instinc't  at  the  sight  of  Angli- 
can ritualism  and  partly  by  the  discov- 
ery that  rigidity  is  repellent  to  "the 
masses;"  but  in  practice  it  is  not  found 
impossible  to  combine  unconvention- 
ally with  a  certain  elaboration  of 
forms.  The  Baptists  in  this  matter 
have  shown  less  disposition  to  change 
than  the  Congregationalists,  and  the 
Presbyterians  rather  less  than  the  Bap- 
tists. A  Presbyterian  prayer-book  has, 
indeed,  been  in  existence  for  nearly  a 
dozen  years.  It  gives  prayers  for  spe- 
cial occasions,  such  as  marriages  and 
funerals,  and  sample  forms  of  words 
for  such  regular  petitions  as  the  eucha- 
ristic  prayer,  with  the  suggestion  4*to 
this  or  the  like  effect"  But  this  mod- 
est service-book  has  never  been  adopted 
by  the  Synod,  and  many  of  the  Presby- 
terians have  only  consented  to  hymn- 
singing  under  protest.  The  old  metri- 
cal psalms  are  still  sung,  even  where 
hymns  are  also  used.  Taking  the  ques- 
tion of  ritual  as  a  whole,  the  tendency  of 
Presbyterianism  Is  to  allow  great  con- 
gregational liberty.  As  for  the  Wes- 
leyans,  a  number  of  their  congregations 
have  used  the  Church  of  England  ser- 
vice from  Wesley's  days  to  our  own. 
It  was,  however,  very  generally  aban- 
doned as  unsuitable  for  the  evangelistic 
work  of  a  society  which  had  evangeli- 
zation for  its  main  object.  The  liturgy 
is  now  being  introduced  in  churches  of 


the,  respectable  suburban  type,  but  min- 
isters working  among  the  poor  are 
under  no  such  temptation. 

There  is  one  detail  of  this  matter  of 
externals  which  must  on  no  account  be 
omitted,  and  that  is  the  costume  of  the 
minister.  Churches  have  split  up  on 
the  great  gown  question  quite  as  read- 
ily as  on  points  of  doctrine.  It  is  not 
with  Nonconformists  a  question  of 
black  gown  or  white,  but  of  black  gown 
or  none.  The  gown  has  been  very  gen- 
erally abandoned  by  Congregationalists 
and  is  practically  unknown  among  the 
Baptists  and  Methodists,  but  is  still 
cherished  among  the  Presbyterians. 
Doctor  Barrett  advises  his  fellow-min- 
isters to  wear  it;  but  this  suggestion 
has  been  received  with  far  more  hos- 
tility than  his  liturgical  proposals.  The 
fact  is  that  the  gown  is  felt  to  be  the 
badge  of  a  caste  in  a  community  which 
does  not  believe  in  caste,  the  uniform 
of  a  commanding  officer  on  a  man  who 
is  the  chief  servant  of  his  congregation. 
"To  place  the  layman  on  a  par  with  the 
priest,"  says  Taine,  "or  at  most  sepa- 
rated by  only  one  degree,  is  the  work 
of  the  Reformation."  Nonconformists 
tolerated  the  one  degree  of  difference 
while  there  was  a  difference  of  several 
degrees  In  intellect;  but  nowadays  the 
pew  often  equals  and  sometimes  sur- 
passes the  pulpit  in  education,  and  has 
in  any  case  an  increasing  dislike  to  any- 
thing savoring  of  caste,  priestly  or 
otherwise.  A  number  of  ministers,  in 
deference  to  this  sentiment,  which  they 
share,  have  discarded  even  that  last 
remnant  of  clerical  attire— the  white 
necktie— and  appear,  whether  in  the 
pulpit  or  out  of  it,  in  the  ordinary  ap- 
parel of  an  English  gentleman.  Some 
of  their  brethren,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  on  the 
street  from  High  Church  clergymen. 
This  may  be  maliciously  ascribed  to  the 
minister's  personal  vanity  or  love  of 
authority,  or  with  less  hesitation  to  a 
regard  for  the  convenience  of  the  pub- 
lic whom  he  desires  to  serve;  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  in  large  measure  a  repudi- 
ation of  the  Anglican's  claim  to  exclu- 
sive possession  of  valid  orders.  This, 
it  should  be  said,  appears  to  be  only  a 
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backwater    beside    the    general    cur- 
rent. 

The  layman's  claim  to  "equal  rights," 
of  which  the  dislike  for  clerical  dress  is 
a  minor  symptom,  is  increasingly  ur- 
gent in  the  sphere  of  Church  govern- 
ment. A  kindred  instinct  has  been 
lately  manifested  in  the  Church  of  En- 
gland itself,  and  must,  in  the  opinion  of 
Nonconformists,  lead  to  considerable 
curtailments  of  episcopal  and  pastoral 
authority  in  that  communion.  Next  to 
the  Anglicans,  so  far  as  the  power  of 
the  clergy  is  concerned,  come  the  Wes- 
leyans.  Twenty  years  ago  the  denomi- 
nation was  ruled  entirely  by  its  minis- 
ters. Then  laymen  were  admitted  to  a 
sort  of  half -membership  in  the  govern- 
ing Conference.  That  is  to  say,  the 
clergy  met  first  by  themselves  and  set- 
tled all  questions  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline and  the  appointment  of  minis- 
ters to  the  various  circuits  for  the  next 
three  years;  and  then  the  lay  repre- 
sentatives came  in  to  a  joint  session  at 
which  matters  of  finance  were  dis- 
cussed. Ten  years  ago  a  further  con- 
cession was  made;  the  pastoral  session 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which 
only  one  was  to  be  held  before  the  rep- 
resentative session.  The  last  step  in 
the  direction  of  equality  is  now  under 
discussion.  A  proposal  that  in  future 
the  joint  session  shall  be  held  first  has 
been  adopted  by  an  important  con- 
nectional  committee— the  votes  being 
thirty  to  five.  If  this  change  is  carried 
out,  the  laymen  will  come  in  on  the 
first  day  of  Conference,  and  will  take 
part  in  the  election  of  the  president 
who  wields  great  executive  powers  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office.  The  joint  session 
will  then  proceed  to  settle  all  questions 
into  which  the  financial  element  enters; 
and  this  category  is  so  wide  that  the 
supplementary  meeting  of  ministers 
may  find  itself  with  very  little  work  to 
do.  In  the  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
New  Connection  there  is  equal  lay 
and  ministerial  representation.  In  the 
United  Methodist  Free  Church  Con- 
ference the  proportion  depends  on  the 
will  of  the  various  circuits  represented 
and  in  practice  this  leads  to  a  large  pre- 
ponderance   of    ministers.    The  Primi- 


tive Methodist  Conference  differs  from 
all  the  rest  in  having  two  lay  members 
for  every  minister.  The  Presbyterian 
governing  Synod  is  composed  of  the 
minister  and  one  layman  from  each 
congregation,  and  of  the  college  pro- 
fessors; so  that  the  ministerial  element 
slightly  preponderates.  The  only  con- 
stitutional change  of  importance  now 
under  discussion  in  this  denomination 
is  one  by  which  the  life  appointment  of 
ministers  would  give  place  to  some- 
thing like  the  Methodist  itinerating  sys- 
tem. One  proposal  is  that  ministers 
should  as  a  rule  be  changed  every  five 
years;  another  is  that  seven  years 
should  be  the  limit,  with  power  of  ex- 
tension for  life  if  the  minister  and  con- 
gregation agree.  While  Presbyterians 
are  thus  retreating  from  one  extreme, 
and  trying  to  reduce  pastorates  to  a  pe- 
riod which  will  not  exhaust  the  sermon- 
izing power  of  an  average  preacher, 
the  Wesleyans  are  coming  to  meet 
them  from  the  other  extreme.  Confer- 
ence has  given  a  guarded  approval  to 
a  lengthening  of  the  pastoral  term 
from  three  years  to  six;  and  the  pro- 
posal is  being  referred  to  the  local 
synods,  quarterly  meetings,  and  trus- 
tees. 

What  to  others  may  seem  a  far  more 
notable  innovation  is  the  proposed  ap- 
pointment of  Wesleyan  bishops.  Wes- 
leyanism,  however,  is  already  to  some 
extent  episcopal;  and  the  practical  pro- 
posal now  before  the  denomination  is 
not  to  increase  the  episcopal  power  of 
the  present  district  chairmen  so  much 
as  to  relieve  them  of  the  congregational 
or  other  offices  they  now  hold  and  allow 
them  to  give  their  whole  time  to  episco- 
pal duties.  The  proposal  has  not  yet 
obtained  the  approval  of  Conference. 
It  is  well  known  that  Methodist  bishops 
are  common  in  the  United  States;  and 
although  the  title  of  bishop  was  abol- 
ished in  Canada  a  few  years  ago  when 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  united 
with  the  other  Methodist  bodies,  the  of - 
flee  survives  in  the  hands  of  "General 
superintendents."  Among  Congrega- 
tiona lists  and  Baptists  as  at  present  or- 
ganized— or  unorganized— there  is  no 
legislative  body  which  can  either  trans- 
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The  grievance  caused  by  pastorates 
which  have  exceeded  their  natural  and 
useful  duration  can  therefore  be  only 
remedied  by  the  individual  congrega- 
tion turning  its  minister  adrift.  This, 
in  the  absence  of  a  general  scheme  by 
which  he  could  at  once  find  work  else- 
where, the  congregation  is  loth  to  do 
until  the  prosperity  of  the  church  is  in- 
jured perhaps  beyond  repair.  In  these 
two  bodies  there  Is  no  desire  for  author- 
itative persons;  but  there  is  a  distinct 
desire  for  some  means  by  which  the  de- 
nomination as  a  whole  might  exercise 
authority  over  churches  which  cannot 
stand  on  their  own  legs  without  denom- 
inational support. 

The  net  result  of  these  and  other 
movements  Is  a  remarkable  broadening 
and  assimilation  of  opinion  and  prac- 
tice among  the  principal  Nonconformist 
sects.  They  have  come  so  close  to- 
gether that  nothing  seems  to  prevent 
their  union,  and  union,  accordingly,  we 
see  in  process  of  accomplishment. 
There  are  two  forms  of  union— federa- 
tion and  amalgamation.  The  second  of 
these  may,  and  probably  will,  grow  out 
of  the  first,  and  a  beginning  will  very 
likely  be  made  by  the  Wesleyans  and 
other  Methodists  within  a  distance 
measurable  by  years  rather  than  by 
decades.  But  a  federal  union  has  not 
only  been  found  practicable  without 
disturbance  to  existing  organizations, 
but  has  been  by  all  the  organizations 
warmly  welcomed.  The  National  Free 
Church  Council,  as  the  new  federal  par- 
liament is  called,  has  no  more  legisla- 
tive power  than  the  Church  Congress; 
but  the  Council  is  more  formally  rep- 
resentative, being  composed  of  properly 
elected  delegates  from  local  councils  in 
which  all  the  sections  of  Methodism, 
the  Congregationalists  and  Baptists, 
the  Presbyterians,  the  Quakers,  and 
other  evangelical  dissenting  bodies 
have  united.  The  movement  aims  at 
creating  in  every  part  of  the  country  a 
close  alliance  of  hitherto  isolated  forces, 
superseding  rivalry  by  co-operation. 
United  missions  are  undertaken  on  a 
large  scale;  the  united  force  is  brought 


and  licentiousness.  Sometimes  the  dif- 
ferent denominations  unite  in  main- 
taining Christian  work  at  poor  centres, 
and  in  at  least  one  case  already  a 
church  is  being  built  by  united  effort, 
its  ultimate  ecclesiastical  connection 
being  regarded  as  an  indifferent  mat- 
ter. In  carrying  out  plans  of  visitation 
each  church  makes  itself  responsible 
for  an  allotted  district,  which  becomes 
its  parish.  By  this  delimitation  of 
"spheres  of  influence"  a  check  is  put 
upon  the  competition  of  the  different 
sects,  and  upon  the  overlapping  of 
charitable  relief.  The  multiplication  of 
unnecessary  chapels  may  be  said  to 
have  ceased,  the  sectarian  spirit  which 
called  them  into  existence  having  be- 
come too  weak  to  be  aggressive. 
Whether  the  new  federation  will  be 
able  to  undo  the  mischief  by  persuad- 
ing two  or  three  feeble  groups  of  wor- 
shippers to  unite  in  one  healthy  congre- 
gation remains  to  be  seen. 

If  the  term  "High  Church"  were  not 
commonly  identified  with  a  sacramen- 
tarian  and  ritualistic  party  no  better 
expression  could  be  used  to  describe 
Nonconformity  as  found  in  its  new  fed- 
eral councils.  While  objecting  to  the 
State  establishment  of  a  sect,  Noncon- 
formity objects  far  more  strongly  to  a 
State  which  does  not  embody  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  in  its  laws  and  in  its  social 
life.  The  right  of  the  State  to  control 
religion  is  denied,  but  the  duty  of  religion 
to  mould  the  State  is  affirmed.  For  this 
purpose  Nonconformists  desire  to  work 
hand  in  hand  with  the  Church  when- 
ever the  position  of  the  Church  will  al- 
low; and  the  Church  will  obviously  find 
it  easier  to  work  with  a  federated  Non- 
conformity, whose  position  can  readily 
be  ascertained,  than  with  a  number  of 
Nonconforming  items.  In  South  Lon- 
don a  joint  committee  of  Churchmen 
and  Free  Churchmen  has  already  been 
formed,  with  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
for  chairman,  to  carry  on  rescue  work 
and  to  stimulate  the  civil  authorities 
in  a  campaign  against  disorderly 
houses.  At  the  same  time,  the  federa- 
tion   of    Nonconformists    involves     a 
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strengthening  of  their  resistance  to  the 
Church  of  England  in  its  proselytizing 
and  excommunicating  moods.  From 
one  point  of  view  the  dissenting  de- 
nominations by  uniting  with  each  other 
emphasize  the  fact  of  their  division 
from  the  Church;  though  the  dropping 
of  the  term  "Nonconformist"  shows  a 
desire  to  lay  stress  on  the  positive 
rather  than  "oppositive"  nature  of  Free 
Church  life.  In  the  more  or  less  dis- 
tant future  it  is  hoped  that  Noncon- 
formist federation  will  prove  a  step- 
ping-stone rather  than  a  stumbling- 
block  to  a  larger  federation  in  which 
the  Church  of  England  will  take  a  noble 
share.  But  for  the  present  Noncon- 
formists are  too  busy  with  practical  af- 
fairs to  discuss  the  obviously  impracti- 
cable; and  the  sense  of  their  own  in- 
creasing freedom  from  schisms  will 
scarcely  incline  them  to  amalgamate 
with  a  Church  torn  by  the  tremendous 
schism  which  divides  the  High  Church- 
man from  the  Evangelical. 

One  of  the  most  significant  facts  in 
connection  with  this  very  significant 
movement  is  that  a  catechism  is  being 
prepared  for  the  common  use  of  the 
Federated  Churches,  and  that  by  this 
and  other  means  "Free  Church"  history 
and  principles  will  be  systematically 
ingrained  in  the  minds  of  the  young. 
In  the  separated  denominations  such 
teaching  has  been  neglected,  largely 
because  of  the  disinclination  to  dwell 
on  points  of  difference.  This  is  now 
felt  to  have  been  a  cause  of  serious 
loss.  Children  whose  mental  nourish- 
ment in  their  most  impressionable  years 
includes  the  story  of  their  stalwart  and 
often  heroic  ancestors,  and  who  are 
taught  with  clearness— not  without 
charity— the  reasons  why  the  ancestral 
steps  cannot  be  retraced,  will  not  be  so 
easily  influenced  as  the  Nonconformist 
youth  of  to-day  by  the  temptations  to 
Conformity.  These  temptations— the 
causes  of  that  leakage  from  Dissent  of 
which  a  great  deal  has  been  heard— are 
many.  There  is  the  glamour  of  an- 
tiquity. To  be  sure,  the  conforming 
and  nonconforming  branches  of  the 
Church  are  in  a  very  real  sense  of  equal 
age;    they    draw    their    nourishment 


through  the  same  trunk,  the  Church  of 
the  past,  and  through  their  many  leaves 
from  the  same  heaven,  the  Spirit  in 
which  they  both  believe.  But  the  con- 
forming branch— to  change  the  meta- 
phor—is in  possession  of  the  old  home- 
stead, and  the  nonconforming  branch 
has  had  to  build  a  new  house  for  itself. 
The  long  line  of  "orders,"  uniformly  if 
superficially  transmitted,  attracts  and 
awes  the  genealogical  mind.  Then 
there  is  the  imposing  ceremonial  of 
Anglican  worship.  This  appeals  to 
the  aesthetic  faculties  of  many  who  are 
Nonconformists  by  strong  conviction. 
It  appeals  with  irresistible  force  to 
those  who  are  only  Nonconformists 
by  hereditary  habit  and  to  those  who 
have  few  strong  religious  convictions 
of  any  kind.  These  folks  would  drop 
out  of  the  church-going  habit  altogether 
if  they  could  not  worship  where  the 
eye  and  ear  are  treated  with  great  con- 
sideration. Politics  have  had  a  little 
to  do  with  lapses  from  Nonconformity. 
The  sharp  division  of  opinion  on  the 
Irish  question,  though  this  subject  m  igut 
never  be  referred  to  in  the  pulpit,  could 
not  but  cause  a  sense  of  isolation  in  the 
minds  of  Unionist  Dissenters.  More 
potent  as  a  repelling  influence  is  the 
growing  urgency  with  which  ministers 
dwell  on  the  connection  of  religion  with 
the  problems  of  poverty,  wages,  and 
sanitation.  Dissent  has  shed  many  of 
its  most  prominent  men  in  the  last  few 
years;  and  when  the  father  shrinks 
from  breaking  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
nections of  a  lifetime  his  sons  are  in- 
fected with  a  spirit  of  discontent  which 
has  no  such  obstacle  to  encounter.  The 
genuine  if  not  well-founded  sense  of 
injustice  caused  by  the  minister's  habit 
of  taking  the  side  of  the  poor  against 
the  rich  is  closely  allied  with  a  less 
worthy  instinct— an  unwillingness  to 
suffer  the  social  disabilities  under 
which  Nonconformists  still  labor.  The 
vicar  of  a  wealthy  suburb  called  on  a 
new  parishioner  the  other  day.  His 
countenance  fell  when  he  found  that 
the  lady  was  a  Congregationalism  and 
he  exclaimed  in  evident  pity,  "I'm 
afraid  you  won't  have  any  society!" 
The  stigma  of  unfashionableness,  of  so- 
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proverb  that  a  carriage  and  pair  never 
stay  with  a  Dissenting  family  for  three 
generations.  It  is  contended  by  some 
experienced  observers  that  the  tide  of 
loss  has  now  been  turned,  and  it  is  un- 
deniable that  against  the  losses  from 
these  and  other  causes  must  be  put 
very  appreciable  gains.  A  large  num- 
ber of  Anglicans  have  taken  refuge  in 
Nonconformist  churches  from  "priestly 
assumptions  and  Popish  practices/' 
The  exceptionable  ability  of  particular 
ministers  also  draws  many  English 
Churchmen  into  Dissenting  places  of 
worship. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  give-and-take 
is  probably  a  numerical  loss,  though 
not  a  large  one,  to  Nonconformity,  and 
a  financial  loss  perhaps  a  little  more 
serious.  Nevertneless  all  the  chief 
Nonconformist  bodies  are  steadily  in- 
creasing in  numbers,  and  the  Meth- 
odists and  Presbyterians  are  probably 
increasing  in  wealth.  The  resources 
of  Nonconformists  in  means  and  leis- 
ure are  much  smaller  than  those  of  the 
Church  of  England;  but  the  Free 
Churchmen  throw  a  larger  proportion 
of  their  resources  into  their  work.  They 
have  many  notable  successes  to  encour- 
age them.  They  have  their  flourishing 
suburban  congregations  of  well-to-do 
folk,  who  almost  invariably  carry  on 
a  multifarious  mission  work  in  districts 
too  poor  to  support  churches  of  their 
own.  In  purely  industrial  centres  they 
have  gathered  large  and  regular  Sun- 
day afternoon  congregations  of  men 
who  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been 
reckoned  among  the  "lapsed  masses." 
Even  in  London,  with  its  vast  nomadic- 
laboring  population  and  its  hopeless 
depths  of  self-indulgence  at  both  ends 
of  the  social  scale,  you  may  find  a 
parish  church  manned  by  six  clergy- 
men and  various  lay  agents  yet  at- 
tended by  fewer  people  than  go  to  a 
dissenting  chapel  with  its  one  minister 
helped  by  a  few  lay  members  in  their 
scanty  leisure.  A  similar  contrast 
might  no  doubt  be  found  with  the  parts 
reversed,  except  that  in  the  number  of 
official  workers  the  Church  always  has 


plenty  of  them.  So  has  the  State 
Church— quite  enough  to  make  it  hesi- 
tate before  claiming  superiority  for  its 
methods  and  monopoly  for  its  divine 
ordination. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  present  the 
reader  may  draw  his  own  picture  of 
the  future  of  the  Free  Churches.  To 
one  who  sees  much  of  the  work  both  of 
Nonconformity  and  of  the  English 
Church  there  seems  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  Free  Church  Christianity  is 
doomed.  There  seems  to  be  good 
ground  for  believing  that,  when 
the  Church  of  England  is  ready  for 
any  sort  of  religious  co-operation,  the 
Nonconforming  half  of  English  Chris- 
tianity will  be  found  strong,  well- 
equipped,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of 
so  dignified  an  alliance. 


From  Les  AnnAles. 
AN  INFLUX  OF  ART. 

We  live  in  an  era  of  Art.  The  num- 
bers of  unhappy  Frenchmen  who  are 
resolved,  at  all  costs,  to  be  great  poets, 
great  painters,  great  musicians,  great 
sculptors,  or  great  scientists— it  matters 
not  which— will  end  by  rendering  Paris 
uninhabitable.  Every  person  you  meet 
is  a  genius  of  some  sort.  The  merely 
clever  have  quite  disappeared.  Even 
talent  has  become  extremely  rare,  but 
the  geniuses  swarm.  The  time  is  a 
fearful  time  for  vocations.    O  Art,  Art! 

Things  have  come  to  such  a  pass, 
that  if  the  child  of  a  respectable  fam- 
ily were  to  show  a  decided  taste  for 
commerce,  agriculture,  or  any  mild 
form  of  colonization,  the  father  would 
be  visited  by  terrible  suspicions  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  monster,  u  rom 
genuine  Latin  blood,  only  artists  can 
spring.  The  child  who  differs  from  his 
kindred,  in  not  being  endowed  by  all 
the  muses,  must  needs  be  a  product  of 
the  new  world.  I  have  a  notion  of 
something  novel  in  comedy,  a  scene, 
say,  like  the  following:— 

Father.— "Come  to  me,  my  son.  You 
are  now  of  age,  and  the  voice  of  Na- 
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An  Influx  of  Art. 


ture  must  have  spoken  clearly  within 
you.  Take  this  palette  and  these 
brushes  and  do  me  a  Rubens.  I  will 
wait" 

Son.— "I  don't  know  how." 

Father.— "Then  take  this  lump  of  pot- 
ter's clay,  and  produce  a  Michael  An- 
gelo  before  my  eyes." 

Son.— "I  really  can't." 

Father.— "Here  is  a  rhyming  diction- 
ary. It  is  Rothschild's  own.  Have  a 
shot  at  Victor  Hugo  and  bring  him 
down!    Quick!" 

Son— "I  should  be  delighted,  but " 

Father.— "What  is  this  which  I  hold 
in  my  trembling  hand?  Pincers!  Take 
them  and  pull  one  of  my  teeth,  but 
without  pain,  mind!  Gome!  I  am 
ready  to  sacrifice  myself!" 

Son.— "But,  papa " 

Father.— "Time!  You  have  called  me 
father.  Am  I  indeed  your  sire?  That 
depends  on  your  vocation.  You  are  a 
Latin,  born  of  a  Latin  mother.  What 
then  is  your  vocation?' 

Son— "I  should  like  to  make  three 
millions  in  tallow." 

Father.— "And  you  claim  to  be  my 
son!  Avaunt!  You  are  not  even  a 
Frenchman.  Your  eleven  brothers,  all 
belong,  more  or  less,  to  the  Institute, 
the  Academy,  or  at  least  the  chat  noir. 
There  is  not  one  of  them  who  has  not 
dabbled  in  water-colors,  played  the 
Lancers  on  the  piano,  or  had  a  few 
fierce  lyrics  printed  by  Lemerre.  Your 
eight  sisters  chirrup  like  birds  and  an- 
nihilate Malibran  every  day  of  their 
lives.  Your  cousins  go  into  everything. 
There  is  not  one  of  your  friends  or  ac- 
quaintances who  has  not  won,  by  his 
performance  on  the  flute  or  the  drum,  a 
right  to  the  title  of  'dear  master'  you 
are  no  child  of  mine.  You  come  from 
America,  you  do!  Bourgeois,  return 
thither!" 

And  he  turns  him  out  of  doors.  In 
the  succeeding  acts,  the  young  man, 
who  has  disgraced  his  lineage  by  not 
being  an  artist,  gradually  amasses  an 
immense  fortune,  at  Cincinnati  or  Chi- 
cago, in  the  tallow  of  his  dreams.  He 
then  comes  back  and  falls  in  love  with 
the  daughter  of  a  man  who  makes  ar- 
tistic canes    on    a    turning-lathe.    His 


passion  is  returned  by  the  young  lady 
who  is  herself  an  eminent  painter  on 
porcelain,  and  cannot  see  a  white  plate 
without  dropping  a  few  painted  flowers 
upon  it  In  spite  of  the  difference  of 
position,  for  the  turner  is  poor  and 
turns  in  vain,  the  youth  ventures  to 
propose.  "A  tradesman  in  my  family! 
Never!"  cries  the  artist  in  canes;  and 
he  thrusts  the  young  millionaire 
through  the  door  on  the  right,  while 
enters  on  the  left,  a  sculptor  who  has 
not  tasted  food  for  a  week,  and  has 
thus  become  by  French  precedent,  the 
son-in-law  of  his  choice. 

The  despair  of  the  young  millionaire 
is  deep.  Why  should  he  go  back  to 
America?  He  has  realized  his  visions 
in  tallow;  and  besides,  he  loves  France, 
for  though  no  artist,  he  was  born  there. 
He  prefers  to  remain  in  Paris,  were  it 
only  for  the  sake  of  consuming  some 
of  those  artistic  products  of  which 
there  is  such  a  vast  accumulation,  and 
which  nobody  ever  buys.  His  resolu- 
tion is  taken.  He  will  remain  there; 
and,  moreover  he  will  become  an  artist, 
like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  and  he 
will  have  his  girl! 

He  gives  all  his  fortune  to  the  Tay- 
lorian  Society  to  promote  the  holding 
annual  exhibitions.  He  then  climbs  up 
into  a  garret,  and  devotes  himself  to 
making  landscapes  in  hair,  using  his 
own.  He  will  be  bald,  but  he  will  be 
famous.  It  is  a  new  thing.  He  excels, 
and  lo,  and  behold,  he  is  a  "dear  mas- 
ter" like  all  the  rest  of  us!  His  father 
then  forgives  him.  The  turner  is  con- 
ciliated. The  painter  on  porcelain 
weeps.  They  are  married,  and  France 
bestows  a  benediction  on  the  only 
species  of  artist  which  she  had  not  pro- 
duced before.  On  the  other  hand  the 
sculptor,  who  had  been  false  to  his  art 
and  taken  up  a  trade,  is  arrested  and 
condemned  to  the  guillotine.  Such  is 
the  piece  which  I  propose  to  bring  out. 
M.  Sarcey  permitting.  Possibly  he 
may  think  the  plot  slightly  exagger- 
ated. Let  him  pay  me  for  another, 
then,  and  I  will  dazzle  him  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  my  verity.  The  scene,  how- 
ever, will  have  to  be  laid  in  Paris;  that 
is  to  say  in  a  city  where    one   cannot 
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able.  To  ask  whether  there  will  be  a 
Degenais  in  the  piece,  is  to  Inquire 
whether  I  know  my  business.  Of 
course  there  will  be  one;  and  this  per- 
sonage, whom  I  shall  make  as  crabbed 
as  is  consistent  with  my  own  gentle  na- 
ture, will  make  himself  especially  dis- 
agreeable by  perpetually  requesting  to 
be  told  what  is  meant,  in  France,  by 
a  thwarted  vocation.  "What's  a  vocation 
thwarted,"  he  exclaims,  "in  a  country 
where  everybody  paints,  or  rhymes,  or 
sculps  or  sings  fiat?  Whence  comes 
that  absurd  legend  about  the  provincial 
parent,  who  disinherits  his  boy  for 
having  run  away  to  Paris  to  be  a  great 
man?  I'll  give  a  white  rabbit  with 
ruby  eyes,  to  anybody  who  will  produce 
a  young  Frenchman  with  an  ambition 
to  smear  the  well-stretched  canvass, 
and  whose  father  has  not  ruined  him- 
self by  promoting  the  boy's  vocation. 
In  every  family  budget  there  is  now  a 
sum  reserved  for  the  publication  of  that 
first  volume  of  verse  wherewith  every 
chicken  chips  his  shell.  A  man  cannot 
marry  until  he  has  exhibited  at  least 
one  picture.  "Then,"  says  my  old  ape 
of  a  Degenais  "I  rise  to  inform  my  na- 
tive land  that  she  is  suffering  from  a 
plethora  of  genius  and  needs  to  be  bled. 
'France,'  I  would  say,  thy  walls  are  all 
painted.  Thy  stock  of  paper  is  ex- 
hausted. Thou  hast  no  more  of  that 
vile  clay  which  they  call  potter's-earth. 
One  melody  trickles  from  every  one  of 
thy  windows  and  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  minute's  silence  to  be  had  in  all 
the  length  and  breadth  of  thy  territory. 
It  is  time  to  pause.  I  propose  a  Minis- 
try of  Artistic  Discouragement.  Dis- 
courage! discourage!  if  need  be,  by 
force.  Offer  prizes  for  the  renunciation 
of  genius!  Let  the  highest  be  for  those 
who  will  swear  to  enjoy  art  without  at- 
tempting to  produce  it.  Let  the  Legion- 
of-Honor-for-exceptional-services  be 
awarded  to  those  who  will  make  a  pub- 
lic holocaust  of  their  works!  Let  pre- 
fectures be  assigned  to  the  brave  fel- 
lows who  will  jump  on  their  own  can- 
vasses, or  ride  over  them  on  horseback; 
or  who  will  fit  their  statues  with  pipes 


sic,  be  tied  to  a  piano  and  ordered  to 
march!  For  the  idea  of  forty  millions 
of  people— all  artiste,  eating,  drinking, 
absorbing  and  emitting  nothing  but  art, 
and  all  capable  of  propagating  their 
species,  is  grotesque,  Inhuman,  appall- 
ing!' 

"Among  these  forty  millions  of  voca- 
tions there  must  be  some  mistakes 
either  of  nature  or  of  education.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  few 
blunders,  a  little  confusion,  a  certain 
number  of  bad  lots.  It  cannot  be  that 
God  has  thus  far  protected  France  only 
that  the  Krupp  guns  of  the  next  war 
may  strew  the  soil  with  a  hundred 
thousand  Raphaels,  Mozarts,  Jean  Gou- 
jous  and  Racines  with  as  many  more 
Molieres,  Beethovens,  Michael  Angelos 
and  Shakespeares,  all  belonging  to  the 
National  Guard. 

"For  the  fact  is,"  adds  M.  Degenais, 
"that  besides  having  a  gift  for  any 
given  art  one  must  have  practice  in  it, 
and  there's  the  rub!  For  practice 
means  hard  work,  and  hard  work  is 
something  horrible." 

Translated  for  The  Living  Age  from  the  French 
of  Emile  Bergerot. 


From  St.  James's  Gazette. 
CHEATING  AT  GOLF. 

Golf  is  the  only  first-class  game  at 
which  cheating  is  at  all  easy— suppos- 
ing, of  course,  that  the  player  is  un- 
accompanied by  a  caddy;  and  even 
when  accompanied  by  a  caddy  it  is  still 
quite  possible  to  cheat.  If  a  player, 
having  played  five  strokes,  says  to  his 
caddy,  "That  is  four,  is  it  not?"  the  lat- 
ter will  probably  reply,  "I  think  it's 
five,  sir;"  but  if  the  player  responds, 
"Oh,  no,  I'm  sure  it's  only  four,"  the 
caddy  will  probably  say  no  more.  Pos- 
sibly at  the  end  of  the  match  he  may 
mention  to  the  other  caddy  his  opinion 
of  the  circumstance,  but  this  will  not 
affect  the  player's  reputation  unless  he 
happens  to  be  at  his  own  club.    Even 
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adverse  opinions  of  his  arithmetical 
powers  to  throw  anything  like  a  seri- 
ous doubt  upon  his  honor.  And  yet 
what  club  is  there  which  does  not  pos- 
sess one  or  two  members  of  whom  it  is 
8otto  voce  said  that  if  you  play  with 
them  you  will  have  to  look  pretty 
sharply  after  their  score? 

It  is  the  commonly  accepted  belief 
that  the  vast  majority  of  golf  players 
belong  to  a  class  which  is  incapable  of 
cheating— at  all  events  out  of  business 
hours.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  express 
the  deliberate  conviction  that  the  be- 
lief in  the  honor  and  honesty  of  golfers 
has  very  unsubstantial  foundation  in 
fact.  I  have  golfed  for  a  number  of 
years  over  all  kinds  of  greens,  and 
with  all  sorts  of  people;  and  on  in- 
numerable occasions  I  have  been 
driven  to  strongly  suspect  my  oppo- 
nent of  cheating,  and  on  many  occa- 
sions I  have  positively  detected  him  in 
so  doing.  In  a  match,  as  every  golfer 
knows,  the  two  players  are  often 
pretty  widely  separated.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  obvious  that  vari- 
ous minor  acts  of  cheating  are  com- 
paratively easy.  If  a  player  discovers 
his  ball  in  a  rather  bad  lie,  he  can,  in 
the  act  of  addressing,  alter  its  position, 
and  thus  give  himself  a  good  lie.  Such 
a  thing  as  missing  the  ball  altogether 
is  not  unknown  even  with  fairly  expe- 
rienced players;  and  I  have  known 
many  instances  when  I  have  not  been 
obviously  looking,  but  have  only  de- 
tected out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  that 
my  opponent  has  had  a  mishap  of  this 
kind— that  the  ooup  dans  Vair  has  not 
been  counted  unless  I  have  drawn  at- 
tention to  it  when  on  the  green.  Of 
course  this  miscounting  of  strokes  is 
much  easier  when  the  fortunes  of  the 
game  carry  the  two  players  on  differ- 
ent sides  of  a  hedge  or  other  defence 
from  observation.  I  remember  on  one 
occasion,  having  satisfactorily  negoti- 
ated a  somewhat    high    bunker    into 


part  of  him  visible— from  the  other 
side.  He  made  several  strokes,  and  at 
last  jerked  the  ball  over.  I  thought  it 
had  taken  four  to  get  out,  but  he  de- 
clared that  the  three  first  strokes  were 
only  practice  ones  at  the  sand.  I,  of 
course,  could  not  contradict  this,  and, 
being  of  a  placable  temperament,  re- 
frained from  pointing  out  that  it  was 
scarcely  etiquette  to  practise  strokes 
when  practically  out  of  sight  in  a 
bunker. 

Apart  from  instances  of  this  sort, 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  intentionally 
forget  a  stroke  when  counting  up  after 
holing  out  on  the  green.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  unless  one  steadily  counts  as  one 
goes  along,  it  is  quite  easy  to  genu- 
inely make  a  mistake,  and  it  is  to  this 
fact  that  the  habitual  cheater  trusts 
should  at  any  time  his  miscount  be  de- 
tected. And  if,  being  somewhat 
doubtful  of  the  accuracy  of  his  com- 
putation, you  endeavor  to  recall  his  in- 
dividual strokes,  he  will  very  likely 
tell  you  that  it  is  not  etiquette  to  do 
so.  No  doubt  he  is  right  in  a  certain 
sense,  for  it  is  the  honorable  custom  of 
good  golfers  to  entirely  trust  each 
other  in  the  matter  of  counting  strokes. 
But  if  one's  suspicions  are  aroused  as 
to  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  mem- 
ory of  your  opponent  (to  put  it  po- 
litely), it  is  impossible  to  avoid  keeping 
an  eye  on  him  and  counting  his 
strokes;  and  when  your  total  does  not 
tally  with  his  it  seems  only  right  to 
point  out  the  fact.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  true  scoring  etiquette  of  golf 
enjoins  the  frequent  mutual  reference 
by  the  two  players  to  their  several 
scores.  Most  players  ought  to  be  ap- 
proaching the  putting  green,  and  con- 
sequently pretty  near  together,  at 
their  third  stroke;  and  by  that  time  a 
pleasant  colloquy  of  "You've  played 
the  odd,"  or  "Shall  I  play  the  liker 
should  be  easily  practicable,  and  al- 
ways is  desirable. 
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aiiimhuuui^   *-w  ~™-^  The  light  on  Guanahani!    Salvador! 

Churchmen  and  schoolmen  and  cosmogon-  ^  ^  CroeB  flftme  upQn  me  ^  ^  ^ 

IncuuTcil.    "Hey!"  and  "What?"    "The  And  fmm^that Cross  outetretch her  sainted 

earth  a  sphere?       ,  *                  _.                 .,     

And  two  ways  to  Cathaia?"    "Tut  and  Abthub  Thomas  Quilleb  Couch. 

tush!" 

"Feared  the  Cathaians  then  no  b'ood  in  

the  head 
Prom  walking  upside  down?"    "Pray  did 

I  fcnow  EPITHALAMIUM. 

Of  a  ship  'would  sail  up-hill?"    "Had  I  Here  ends  all  art,  all  artificers  end : 

not  heard  Come  ye,  look  thro'  our  little  golden 

Perchance  of  latitudes  when  the  wheel  of  joop; 

the  sun  Here  is  the  best  that  heaven  to  earth  did 

Kept  the  sea  boiling?    Of  the  tropic  point  gend> 

Where    white    men    turned    hop-skip    to  Here  is  the  bond  of  love,  and  joy,  and 

blackamoors?"  hope; 

"And  hark  ye,  sir,  to  what  Augustine  says  Tne  gofer's  laurel,  poet's  bay,  down  fling, 

And  here  is  Cosmos'  map.    'God  built  the  Take  up  t^B  tjny  wreath,  the  marriage 

world  ring. 
As  a  tabernacle:  sky  for  roof  and  sides, 

And  earth  for  flooring.  .  .  .  Made  all  men  The  doubIe   ^^    wWch   neraidg   gunny 

to  dwell  weather, 

Upon  the  face  of  it'— the  face,  you  hear,  The  8nining  j^  of  tne  rtsing  day, 

Not  several  faces— 'On  foundations  laid  Th,    eqntitoT    Bmooth,    which    binds    the 

The   earth   abides' -  formations,    if   you  world  together, 

please,  The  chaplet  fair,  that  rounds  the  brow 

Not  mid-air.    Soothly,   sir,  at  your  con-  0f  May, 

cetta  A  diadem  by  meanest  mortals  owned, 

We  smile,  but  warn  you  that  they  lie  not  WhQ  rigntly  wearg  the6f  8it8  a  king  en- 

far                       «*.,.,  v     *  throned. 
On  this  tide  heresy.    'Antipodes,   hey  7 

^Qur  Mother   Church  annuls  the  Antip-  ^  but  ft  gIender  finger  8wift  pass  thro' 

odes."  thee, 


&'— ■             "**  And  all  delights  shall  follow  in  its  train. 

:Fools,  fools,  Diego!    Ay,  but  folly  makes  Mfl  faat  fey  tnig>  and  woe  may  not  ^^ 

More  orphans  than  malevolence.  a^ 

There  I  stood  Th&t  braye  ring_armor  bluntg  the  edge 

Rejected,  and  /he  good  queen  looked  on  o£  pftin 

me'                  _     u«   ,   .     ,M  nnt  Genties,    but   harken   to   the   minstrel's 

She  did  not  smile.    Thank  God  she  did  not  ^^ 

smile.                                               .,  And  ye'  shall  ne'er  repent,  but  aye  rejoice. 

She  did  not  speak.    I  saw  the  mute  lips  c    E   D   pHELp8 

move 
Compassionate,    and   took   defeat,    went  

forth.  — 


.         .  •         • 

Further  than  I  have  travelled  she  hath  M0T  m  TBMplE8  MADE  WITH  HANDS. 

fared:                                   ..  God  dwells  not  only  where,  o'er  saintly 

But  I  BhaU  follow.    Soon  will  come  the  ^^ 

call:  The  sweet  bells  greet  the  fairest  morn 

And  I  shaU  grip  the  tiller  once  again,  rf  ^^ 

The  purple  night  shall  heave  upon  tne  whefeyer   gimpie   folk   loTei   pray,   OTd 

MUe  after  mile;  the  dawn  invade  the >  stars,  ^Stttto  House  of  God,  the  gate  of 

The  stars  the  dawn-how  long?    And  f 01  betLYeni 

The  isriHw.  i  **  »•«  a**in  fbedbeick  ^GBwDG,e- 
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A  Common  Citizenship  for  the  English  Race 


691 


From  The  Contemporary  BeTiew. 
A    COMMON     CITIZENSHIP    FOB    THE 
ENGLISH   RACE. 

My  aim  is  to  establish  the  possibility 
and  advocate  the  policy  of  instituting 
a  common  citizenship  for  all  English- 
men and  Americans.  My  proposal  is 
summarily  this:  That  England  and  the 
United  States  should,  by  concurrent 
and  appropriate  legislation,  create  such 
a  common  citizenship,  or,  to  put  the 
matter  in  a  more  concrete  and  therefore 
in  a  more  intelligible  form,  that  an  act 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  should 
make  every  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
during  the  continuance  of  peace  be- 
tween England  and  America,  a  British 
subject,  and  that  simultaneously  an  act 
of  Congress  should  make  every  British 
subject,  during  the  continuance  of  such 
peace,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
The  coming  into  force  of  the  one  act 
would  be  made  dependent  upon  the 
passing  and  coming  into  force  of  the 
other.  Should  war  at  any  time  break 
out  between  the  two  countries,  each  act 
would  ip$o  facto  cease  to  have  effect. 

This  is  in  substance  my  proposition. 
It  is  purposely  expressed  in  the  broad- 
est and  most  general  terms.  Qualifica- 
tions and  limitations,  which  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  inserted  in  any  actual  act  of 
Parliament,  or  of  Congress,  constitut- 
ing such  common  citizenship,  or,  to  em- 
ploy a  useful  but  pedantic  term, 
4*isopolity,"  are  for  the  sake  of  clearness 
omitted.  With  provisos  and  exceptions 
my  readers  need  not  for  the  moment 
concern  themselves.  They  should, 
however,  note  one  preliminary  observa- 
tion, the  overlooking  whereof  might 
lead  to  misapprehension  of  my  whole 
plan. 

Common  citizenship,  or  isopolity,  has 
no  necessary  connection  whatever  with 
national  or  political  unity.  My  pro- 
posal is  not  designed  to  limit  the  com- 
plete national  independence  either  of 
England  or  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  be  not  only  an  absurdity,  but  al- 
most an  act  of  lunacy,  to  devise  or  de- 
fend a  scheme  for  turning  England  and 
America  into  one  State.  It  is  as  impos- 
sible, as,  were  it  possible,  it  would  be 
undesirable,  that  Washington  should  be 
ruled  by  a  government  in  London,  or 


that  London  should  be  ruled  by  a  gov- 
ernment in  Washington.    My  plan,  so 
far  from  contemplating  the  political 
unity  of  England  and  America,  does  not 
even  involve  a  permanent  alliance,  de- 
sirable as  such  an  alliance  might  be, 
between  the  two  countries.    If  common 
citizenship  were  instituted  to-morrow, 
England  and  the  United  States  would 
in  no  sense  be  partners  in  a  war,  e.g., 
between  England  and  Russia,  or  be- 
tween America  and  Prance.     In  this 
matter  much  instruction  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  annals  of  Germany;  for 
in  Germany  isopolity  preceded  in  prac- 
tice, if  not  in  theory*  the  development 
of  political  unity,  and  nothing  has  con- 
duced more  to  German  well-being,  and 
ultimately  to  German  greatness,  than 
the  ease  with  which  the  subjects  of  one 
German  State  passed  into  the  public 
employment    of     any    other.     Stein, 
Scharnhorst,  Niebuhr,  and  Moltke  were 
none  of  them  Prussians,  but  they  pre- 
served the  existence  or  extended  the  in- 
fluence of  Prussia.    It  is  but  the  other 
day  that  Beust  passed  from  the  service 
of  Saxony  to  find  a  greater  career  in  the 
service  of  Austria.    What  my  proposal 
does  aim  at  is,  in  short,  not  political 
unity,  but,  in  strictness,  common  cit- 
izenship.  Were  it  carried  into  effect, 
the    net  result  would  be  that    every 
American  citizen  would,  on  landing  at 
Liverpool,  possess  the  same  civil  and 
political  rights  as  would,  say,  an  in- 
habitant of  Victoria  who  landed  at  the 
same  moment  from  the  same  boat;  and 
that  an  Englishman  who  stepped  for 
the  first  time  on  American  soil  would 
possess  there  all  the  civil  and  political 
rights  which  would  necessarily  belong 
to  an  American  citizen  who,  having 
been  born  abroad,  had  for  the  first  time 
entered  the  United  States. 

The  idea  of  a  common  citizenship  for 
the  whole  English  people  is  novel.  My 
proposal,  therefore,  must  of  necessity 
sound  startling.  My  purpose  is  to 
establish,  first,  that  my  plan  is  prac- 
ticable; secondly,  that  the  Immediate 
effects  of  common  citizenship  would  be 
extremely  small,  but,  as  far  as  they 
went,  wholly  good;  thirdly,  that  the  in- 
direct and  moral,  and,  ultimately,  the 
political  results  of  common  citizenship 
might  be  great  and  extremely  beneficial; 
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plating,  the  extension  of  common  civil 
and  political  rights  throughout  the 
^hole  of  the  English-speaking  people. 

First,  the  plan  is  practicable. 

My  scheme  is  technically,  so  to  speak, 
feasible.  As  far  as  England  is  con- 
cerned, it  could  be  carried  into  effect  at 
any  moment  by  an  act,  and  that  a  short 
act,  of  Parliament.  As  far  as  the 
United  States  are  concerned,  it  might 
be  carried  into  effect  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress.1 There  would,  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  common  citizenship,  be  no  need 
for  any  revolution  even  of  a  legal  kind 
in  the  Constitution  either  of  England 
or  of  the  United  States. 

No  doubt,  as  already  intimated,  the 
necessary  legislation  on  the  part  either 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  or  of  Con- 
gress would  involve  the  consideration 
of  several  provisos  or  limitations,  each 
of  which  might  raise  difficult  and  de- 
batable questions.  Thus,  for  example, 
with  a  view  to  the  peculiar  status  of 
American  Indians,  who  are  inhabitants, 
but  are  not  citizens,  of  the  United 
States,  care  would  have  to  be  taken  that 
the  enactment  of  common  citizenship 
did  not  confer  on  Canadian  Indians, 
who  are  British  subjects,  greater  rights, 
when  passing  into  the  United  States, 
than  are  possessed  there  by  American 
Indians.  It  would,  again,  need  to  be 
considered  how  far,  if  at  all,  the  exten- 
sion of  civil  and  political  rights  should 
involve  the  extension  of  criminal  lia- 
bility. But  these  and  other  matters  of 
detail,  however  important  in  them- 
selves, do  not,  for  our  present  purpose, 
require  careful  consideration;  they  con- 
stitute just  the  kind  of  objections 
which  naturally  enough  are  taken  hold 
of  and  exaggerated  by  opponents  who 
deprecate  the  very  attempt  to  unite 
more  closely  the  two  branches  of  the 
English   people.    But  they  are  objec- 

i  Or  by  inch  other  legislation,  if  any,  as  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  may  require.  An 
act  of  Congress  wonld,  however,  apparently  be 
sufficient.  (See  "Constitution  of  the  United 
States,"  art.  i.  s.  8,  clause  3,  and  "  Kent,  Comm.'» 
11.,  pp.  64-66.)  But  a  treaty  which  should  provide 
for  the  passing  of  the  necessary  acts  would  prao. 
tieally  be  a  necessity. 


dially  acquiesce  in  the  idea  of  isopolity. 

The  plan  proposed  is  then  technically 
feasible;  its  real  practicability  depends 
on  the  existence  of  a  widespread  feel- 
ing in  its  favor  on  both  sides  the  At- 
lantic. Unless  a  desire  for  a  closer 
union  exist,  any  attempt  to  establish  a 
common  citizenship  must,  on  the  very 
face  of  the  matter,  be  futile,  not  to  say 
absurd.  Throughout  this  article  I  as- 
sume that  the  desire  for  some  sort  of 
unity  does  exist,  and  my  contention  is 
that,  given  such  a  wish,  there  is  no 
legal  difficulty  in  giving  effect  to  It  If 
the  objection  be  made,  as  it  possibly 
may  be  made  with  truth,  that  a  strong 
wish  for  common  citizenship  has  not 
yet  arisen,  my  reply  is  simple.  Neither 
men  nor  nations  desire  an  end  until  it 
has  been  definitely  set  before  them  as 
an  object  of  attainment.  One  main 
reason  for  propounding  my  scheme  is 
to  create  or  stimulate  the  desire  for 
common  citizenship.  Thus  much  is 
certain:  if  the  desire  exist  there  is  no 
legal  difficulty  in  giving  it  satisfaction. 

Secondly:  The  immediate  and  practi- 
cal effects  of  common  citizenship  would 
be  small. 

My  proposal  sounds  revolutionary, 
but  in  truth  the  most  plausible  objec- 
tion to  it  is  that  its  results  would  be 
practically  insignificant.  As  things 
now  stand  a  foreigner  when  in  England 
loses  but  little  in  point  of  civil  rights, 
from  the  fact  that  he  is  not  a  British 
subject.  Aliens,  it  is  true,  were  at  one 
time  excluded  as  such  from  a  certain 
number  of  civil  rights;  they  could  not. 
for  example,  inherit  land,  but,  at  any 
rate,  since  1870  an  alien  belonging  to  a 
country  such  as  France,  which  is  at 
peace  with  Great  Britain,  has  pos- 
sessed, certainly  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  probably  in  every  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  if  not  All  yet  nearly  all, 
the  civil  rights  of  a  British  subject. 
He  can  own  land  in  England,  he  can 
trade  in  England,  he  enjoys  in  England 
as  much  personal  liberty  and  as 
much  freedom  of  speech  or  of  writing 
as  an  ordinary  Englishman.  There  is 
no  power  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
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very  few,  he  may  find  to  his  surprise 
that  he  lacks  some  right  possessed  by 
a  British  subject.  An  alien,  for  exam- 
ple, cannot  be  owner  of  a  British  ship, 
but  this  restriction,  and  it  is  a  very 
exceptional  one,  is  rather  nominal  than 
real,  for  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  an 
alien  from  being  a  shareholder  in  a 
British  company  which  owns  ships.  A 
foreigner,  again,  who  wishes  to  execute 
a  will  may  find,  on  consulting  his  law- 
yer, that  a  particular  form  of  will, 
which  would  be  valid  if  executed  by  a 
British  subject,  is  invalid  if  the  testa- 
tor be  an  alien,  and  I  doubt  not  that 
industrious  research  might  discover 
one  or  two  other  trifling  points  in  re- 
spect of  which  an  alien's  civil  rights 
are  in  England  affected  by  his'  alienage. 
But  these  matters  are  the  merest 
trifles.  A  foreigner  enjoys,  in  sub- 
stance, in  England  all  the  ordinary 
civil  rights  of  a  native.  The  result  is 
that  an  American  citizen  who  should, 
by  act  of  Parliament,  be  transformed 
into  a  British  subject,  would  in  En- 
gland, at  least,  hardly  feel  that,  as  re- 
gards the  affairs  of  every-day  life,  his 
position  was  in  any  way  changed.  In 
some  English  colonies  the  case  may  be 
different,  and  aliens  may  there  still 
labor  under  some  of  the  disabilities— 
e.g.,  as  to  the  inheritance  of  land— im- 
posed by  the  common  law,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  institution  of  a  com- 
mon citizenship  might  slightly  increase 
even  the  mere  civil  rights  of  American 
citizens  throughout  the  British  Colo- 
nial Empire.  Still,  if  you  look  at  the 
matter  broadly,  it  remains  strictly  true 
that  an  American  becoming  a  British 
subject  would  find  that,  as  regards  the 
affairs  of  every-day  life,  he  had  under- 
gone no  perceptible  change  of  status. 
Let  me  add  further,  In  order  to  obviate 
a  common  and  natural  error,  that  the 
institution  of  a  citizenship  common  to 
Englishmen  and  Americans  would  have 
no  effect  whatever  upon  the  operation 
of  the  marriage  laws  or  the  divorce 
laws  prevailing  in  different  parts  of  the 
British  Empire,  or  in  the  different  states 
of  the  American  Union.    Let  no  En- 


American  citizen,  he  could  avail  him- 
self any  more  easily  than  at  present  of 
the  facility  with  which  a  divorce  can 
be  obtained  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  As 
things  now  stand  an  Englishman  who 
chooses  really  and  bond,  fide  to  settle  or 
become  domiciled  in  Illinois,  may  ob- 
tain a  divorce  there  which  would  be 
held  valid  in  England,  and  this  he  may 
accomplish  whilst  remaining  a  British 
subject.  A  British  subject,  and  for 
that  matter  an  American  citizen,  who 
is  really  or  bona  fide  settled  or  domi- 
ciled In  England,  may  possibly,  if  he 
takes  the  proper  steps,  get  a  divorce  in 
Illinois,  but  that  divorce  will  have  no 
validity  in  England,  and  will  not  save 
him  in  England  from  conviction  for 
bigamy  should  he,  whilst  his  English 
wife  is  living,  marry  another  wife  in 
Illinois.  The  ordinary  principle  of  En- 
glish, as  of  American,  law  is  that  civil 
status  and  civil  rights  depend  upon  per- 
manent residence  or  domicile,  not  upon 
nationality. 

The  position  of  aliens  in  the  United 
States  is  still,  it  would  appear,  in 
theory  at  least,  somewhat  inferior  to 
the  position  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Their  rights  to  hold  and  to  inherit  real 
estate  is  still  governed  partly  by  com- 
mon law,  partly  by  the  statutes  of  the 
several  states.  It  is,  therefore,  possi- 
ble that  an  interchange  of  citizenship 
would  confer  rather  greater  advan- 
tages upon  Englishmen  residing  in  the 
United  States  than  upon  Americans  re- 
sitting in  England.  But  state  legisla- 
tion has  tended  to  modify,  in  favor  of 
aliens,  the  harshness  of  the  common 
law,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  change  I  am  advocating  would 
materially  affect  the  civil  position  of  an 
Englishman  settled  in  America.  In  all 
the  ordinary  transactions  of  life  which 
lie  outside  the  sphere  of  politics,  an 
Englishman,  resident  in  or  visiting 
New  York  or  Illinois,  has  already 
pretty  much  the  same  rights  as  a  citi- 
zen of  that  state.1 

i  Alto  the  position  of  aliens  in  the  United  States 
see  2  M  Kent,  Comra."  12th  ed.  pp.  69-73,  especially 
Holmes's  Note  on  Rights  of  Aliens,  p.  70.    When 
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iect  not  civil,  dux  political  rignts.  11 
the  acts  creating  isopolity  were 
passed,  a  citizen  ot  the  United  States 
would  stand,  when  in  England,  in  the 
same  position  as  an  English  colonist. 
Mr.  Phelps  or  Mr.  Bayard  would  pos- 
sess the  same  political  rights  as  Mr. 
Blake  or  Mr.  Rhodes.  The  political 
status,  in  short,  of  an  American  citizen 
would  be  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
his  grandfather,  who,  before  1776,  was 
an  inhabitant  of  Massachusetts,  but  a 
subject  of  the  British  Crown.  He 
would,  on  the  necessary  conditions  be- 
ing fulfilled,  be  able  to  vote  for  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  to  sit  in  Parliament, 
and,  if  fortune  favored,  become  a  Cabi- 
net minister  or  a  premier.  He  might 
aspire,  did  his  ambition  lead  in  that 
direction,  to  the  House  of  Lords.  So 
on  the  other  hand,  a  British  subject,  to 
whom  American  citizenship  had  been 
extended,  might,  on  the  necessary  con- 
ditions being  fulfilled,  vote  for  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  become  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  even 
a  senator.  To  one  glory,  It  must  be 
admitted,  he  could  not  attain;  he  must 
forego  any  hope  of  the  presidentship, 
for  none  but  a  natural  born  citizen  can 
become  President  of  the  United  States.1 
We  must  leave  it  for  American  jurists 
to  decide  whether  under  the  constitu- 

we  consider  that  "many  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  have  done  away  with  all  disabilities  of 
*llens  to  hold  landed  property,  and  all  are  believed 
to  have  much  qualified  the  common  law"  (2 
'*  Kent,"  p  70,  note  1\  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
position  of  aliens  in  the  United  States  would  be 
but  slightly  changed  by  the  extension  of  oommoo 
citizenship.  In  order  that  Englishmen  might  not 
suffer  by  what  was  intended  to  be  a  gain,  It 
should  be  made  clear  that  they  preserved  the 
right  given  to  citizens  of  different  States  and  to 
citizens  of  the  foreign  States  of  suing  and  being 
sued  in  the  Federal  Courts.  See  Constitution  of 
U.  S.,  art.  hi.  s.2. 

*  U.  S.  Constitution,  art.  ill.  s.  1.  It  Is  worth 
notice  that  some  American  citizens  even  after  the 
acknowledgment  by  Great  Britain  of  American 
independence,  considered  themselves  to  be  both 
American  citizens  and  British  subjects.  See  the 
unpublished  memoir  of  J.  C  Dyer,  containing  an 
expression  of  this  view,  which  is  very  noteworthy 
as  representing  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  En- 
gland retained  by  a  loyal  citizen  of  the  American 
Bepublie. 


naa  tnemseives  ootamea  American  citi- 
zenship, might  not,  as  a  natural  born 
citizen,  hope  to  gain  the  supreme  object 
of  American  ambition. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  if  every  Amer- 
ican settled  in  any  part  of  the  British 
dominions  were  suddenly  by  an  act  of 
Parliament  transformed  into  a  British 
subject,  he  might  for  a  long  time  not 
realize  his  change  of  legal  status.  The 
alteration  would  certainly  not  attract 
the  attention  of  his  neighbors.  There 
are  scores  of  Americans  living  in  En- 
gland as  to  whom  even  an  Intimate 
friend  does  not  know  whether  they 
have  or  have  not  taken  out  certificates 
of  naturalization.  It  would  be  a  bold 
prediction  to  assert  that  by  a  given 
date,  say.  January  1, 1901,  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  would  become  a  British  sub- 
ject, and  ten  or  twelve  American  citi- 
zens would  have  obtained  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  though  the 
prophecy  would  excite  amazement,  and 
would  possibly  enough  not  obtain  ful- 
filment, there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  excite  alarm.  The  common  citi- 
zenship which  already  prevails  through- 
out the  British  empire  has  brought,  and 
has  most  rightly  brought,  into  Parlia- 
ment men  who  by  race,  language,  and 
religion  are  far  less  closely  connected 
with  us  than  are  the  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts or  of  Illinois,  and  Englishmen 
may  see  not  only  with  calmness  but 
with  satisfaction,  natives  of  India  take 
their  seats  at  Westminster;  but  they 
surely  may  see  with  just  as  much  calm- 
ness, and  just  as  much  satisfaction,  a 
citizen  of  Vermont  or  Connecticut 
seated  side  by  side  with  a  Parsee  or  a 
Hindoo.  Recent  legislation,  moreover, 
enables  any  foreigner  who  is  really 
resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  ac- 
quire British  nationality.  This  exten- 
sion of  the  rights  of  citizenship  is  as 
politic  and  reasonable  as  it  is  liberal 
and  generous,  but  it  forbids  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  principle  that  the  public 
life  of  England  shall  be  open  to  none 
but  natural  born  Englishmen.  No  one 
wishes  to  exclude  naturalized  aliens 
from  the  full  citizenship,  but  without 
being  a  victim  to  insular  prejudice,  a 
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less  tnat  ne  wouia  as  soon  nave  seen 
seated  at  Westminster,  Mr.  Lowell  or 
Mr.  Phelps,  or  Mr.  Bayard,  or  any  one 
of  the  eminent  citizens  who  have  repre- 
sented the  United  States  in  England,  as 
a  gentleman,  who,  however  keen  an 
advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  England 
for  the  English,  owes  his  seat  in  Par- 
liament to  a  certificate  of  naturaliza- 
tion on  which  the  ink  was  scarcely  dry 
at  the  day  of  his  election. 

The  direct  effects  of  isopolity  would 
be  no  greater  in  the  United  States  than 
England.  From  some  points  of  view 
they  might  be  even  less,  since  the 
rights  and  liabilities  of  an  American 
often  arise  rather  from  his  being  a  citi- 
zen of  the  particular  state  than  from 
his  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
However  this  may  be,  an  Englishman 
who  became  an  American  citizen  would, 
when  in  the  United  States,  find  that  his 
civil  rights  were  but  slightly  if  at  all 
increased,  and  that  though  his  political 
status  would  be  altered,  this  alteration 
would  hardly  affect  the  position  of  a 
man  who  did  not  wish  to  take  an  active 
part  in  public  life.  It  must  further  be 
remembered  that  under  the  law  of  the 
United  States  naturalization,  as  things 
now  stand,  is  easy,  and  that  a  natural- 
ized American  citizen  has  almost  all 
the  rights  of  a  natural  born  American 
citizen.  There  certainly  has  at  least 
been  one  case,  and  no  doubt  persons 
well  acquainted  with  American  politics 
might  point  to  many  more,  in  which  a 
naturalized  alien  has  played  a  very 
prominent  and  it  must  be  added  a  very 
beneficial  part  in  the  public  life  of 
America. 

In  the  United  States,  therefore,  as  in 
England,  the  practical  change  pro- 
duced by  common  citizenship  would  be 
small,  but  the  change  would,  from  one 
point  of  view,  be  of  more  importance 
in  the  United  States  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  reason  of  this  differ- 
ence is  that  the  number  of  Americans 
settling  in  England,  or  even  in  the 
British  Empire,  is  small  and  insignifi- 
cant, whilst  the  number  of  British  sub- 
jects who  settle  in  the  United  States  is 
large  and  important.    The  naturaliza- 


Btates,  though  they  are  very  liberal,  se- 
cure, nominally  at  least,  that  no  for- 
eigner shall  obtain  American  citizen- 
ship who  is  not  a  person  of  respectable 
character,  and  has  not  resided  in  the 
United  States  for  a  period  of  five 
years.1  The  suggestion,  therefore,  is 
plausible  that  legislation  which  made 
every  British  subject  ipso  facto  an 
American  citizen  would  break  down 
some  of  the  few  checks  on  the  tendency 
which  every  wise  American  deplores, 
of  a  mass  of  emigrants  who  have  no 
real  connection  with  the  United  States, 
and  of  whom  some  are  by  no  means 
desirable  citizens,  to  swamp  and  out- 
number native-born  Americans.  But 
when  the  matter  is  carefully  con- 
sidered, the  most  plausible  objection 
from  an  American  point  of  view  to  my 
proposal  turns  out  to  be  in  reality  a 
reason  of  some  force  in  its  favor. 
This  assertion  sounds  paradoxical,  but 
admits  of  easy  justification. 

American  checks  on  naturalization 
are  not  real,  but  nominal.  Any  emi- 
grant who  does  not  stickle  at  a  little 
formal  perjury,  and  can  obtain  a  friend 
or  two  no  more  scrupulous  than  him- 
self, can,  it  is  pretty  well  understood, 
gain  admission  to  American  citizen- 
ship, even  though  his  character  be  in- 
different, and  though  he  may  not  have 
resided  many  weeks  in  America.  A 
good  number  of  emigrants,  Indeed,  if 
left  to  themselves,  might,  it  is  possible, 
not  go  through  the  formalities  (we 
might  say  the  farce),  by  which  they 
are  transformed  into  American  citi- 
zens. But  emigrants  are  not  left  to 
themselves;  they  are  taken  in  hand  by 
the  agents  of  political  parties,  and  hav- 
ing been  duly  drilled,  go  through  the 
necessary  forms  as  lightheartedly  as 
some  fifty  years  ago  respectable  under- 
graduates signed  on  their  matriculation 
those  thirty-nine  articles  of  which  they 
neither  understood  nor,  in  many  cases, 
knew  the  contents.  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, there  is  to  be  found  a  residue  of 
respectable  persons  who  hesitate  to 
claim  by  means  of  false  declarations  a 

i  See  2  "  Kent,  Comm."  12th  ed.  pp.  64, 65. 
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the  result  of  the  present  system.    All 
emigrants  can  become  American  citi- 
zens  almost   immediately   upon   their 
landing  in  the  United  States,  except, 
indeed,  the  most  moral  and  the  most 
respectable  portion  of  the  emigrants. 
In  other  words,  citizenship  is  open  im- 
mediately to  every  foreigner  but  the 
very  class  of  foreigners  who  most  de- 
serve to  become  citizens,  and  the  only 
aliens  who  are  excluded  are  the  aliens 
whose  character  renders  them  specially 
deserving  of  citizenship.    Years  ago  I 
had  the  happiness  to  witness  at  New 
York   this   manufacture   of   American 
citizens.    It  was  an  amusing,  though  in 
one  respect  an  impressive  scene.    One 
might  doubt  whether  the  respectable 
gentlemen  who  vouched  for  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  claimants  to  citizenship 
were  specially  nice  in  the  matter  of 
truth.    But  no  one  who  compared  the 
indigent  foreigner  with  his  well-to-do 
friends  could  doubt  that  a  very  short 
residence  in  the  United  States  often 
raised  European  paupers  into  well-to- 
do  Americans.    Shortly  after  witness- 
ing this  bestowal  of  citizenship,  I  called 
on  an  American  public  man  of  some 
eminence.    He    maintained    that    the 
abolition  of  all  checks  on  naturalization 
would  be  a  benefit    It  would,  he  ar- 
gued, have  two  good  effects.    It  would 
diminish  the  influence  of  wire-pullers, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  temptation  which 
beset  every  emigrant  to  enlist  himself 
at   once   in   some   political    party;    it 
would,   in   the   second   place,   on   th* 
whole,  raise  the  character  of  American 
citizens.    Whether  this  contention  was 
absolutely  sound  or  not  it  is  not  for  an 
Englishman  to  determine,  but  it,  at  any 
rate,   establishes   that  restrictions   on 
naturalization   which   are   of   dubious 
value  are  not  worth  weighing  against 
any  serious  advantage  to  be  obtained 
from  the  common  citizenship  of   the 
whole  English  people. 

Thirdly,  the  indirect  and  moral  ef- 
fects would  be  great  and  wholly  benefi- 
cial. 

The  creation  of  a  common  English 
citizenship    would    of   itself   intensify 


increase  of  which  is,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, suggesting  plans  for  binding 
closer  together  England  and  her  colo- 
nies; and  a  common  citizenship  would 
be  no  small  advantage  if  it  did  no  more 
than  emphasize  the  feeling  that  the 
two  branches  of  the  English  people 
were  bound  together  by  the  feeling 
of  common  nationality.  It  would, 
further,  be  an  unspeakable  advantage 
that  this  sense  of  unity  should  be  pro- 
claimed to  the  whole  world.  The 
declaration  of  isopolity  would  be  an 
announcement  which  no  foreign  state 
could  legitimately  blame  or  wisely 
overlook,  that  men  of  English  descent 
in  England  and  America  alike  were 
determined  to  safeguard  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  whole  English  people. 
The  knowledge,  or  even  the  presump- 
tion, that  neither  division  of  the  race 
could  be  induced  to  attack  the  other  by 
any  provocation  falling  short  of  the 
causes  which  justify  civil  war  would 
increase  the  moral  prestige  and  even 
the  material  power  both  of  England 
and  of  America.  How  great  is  the 
worth  of  concord  to  each  country  will 
be  seen  at  once  by  any  one  who  re- 
flects how  much  the  mere  possibility  of 
a  war  about  Venezuela  must  have  en- 
couraged every  foreign  state  which 
may  have  meditated  an  attack  upon 
England. 

The  immediate  results,  indeed,  of  a 
common  citizenship  would,  as  I  have 
all  along  insisted,  be  small,  but,  as  far 
as  they  went,  they  would  all  be  good. 
The  ambassadors,  the  ministers,  or  the 
consuls  of  England  or  of  America 
would  be  prepared  to  aid,  protect,  or 
show  courtesy  in  foreign  countries  to 
Americans  and  to  Englishmen  alike, 
and  no  one  can  doubt  that  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  could  often 
each  in  turn,  or  both  together,  give  ef- 
fective help  to  their  common  citizens. 
Nor  can  any  Englishman,  at  any  rate, 
deem  it  a  small  advantage  that  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  should 
when  in  England  feel  himself  abso- 
lutely and  completely  at  home.  No  one 
can  expect,  or  even  reasonably  desire, 
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England,  or  take  part  in  the  public  life 
of  England,  but  it  should  always  be 
remembered  that  Americans  can,  if  the 
opportunity  is  given  them,  play  a  part 
in  English  life  which  no  act  of  Parlia- 
ment could  in  reality  lay  open  to  a 
Frenchman  or  an  Italian.  The  most 
eminent  lawyers  of  America  would,  if 
they  saw  fit  to  settle  here,  find  pre- 
pared for  them  a  distinguished  career 
at  the  English  bar.  The  late  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin's political  action  in  America  has 
never  commanded  my  admiration,  but 
his  extraordinary  gifts  as  a  lawyer  are 
beyond  dispute.  Arriving  in  England 
as  a  foreigner,  he  became  within  a  very 
short  time  the  leading  counsel  in  the 
courts  of  appeal;  he  rose  to  the  very 
highest  eminence  at  the  bar,  and,  un- 
less common  rumor  was  mistaken, 
came  near  to  obtaining  a  seat  on  the 
Bench.  Whether  he  was  naturalized, 
or  whether,  as  was  sometimes  said,  his 
place  of  birth  conferred  upon  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin the  character  of  a  British  sub- 
ject, I  know  not.  What  is  certain  is 
that,  being  in  reality  in  the  sort  of 
position  which,  under  a  system  of  com- 
mon citizenship,  would  belong  to  every 
American  settled  in  England,  he 
showed  that  such  an  American  might 
rise  very  high  in  the  public  life  of  En- 
gland. Of  good  lawyers,  it  may  be  said, 
we  have  already  more  than  enough. 
The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  doubtful. 
High  legal  ability  is,  like  every  other 
kind  of  ability,  rare.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States  men  whose  powers  are 
not  displayed  in  the  form  of  a  genius 
for  law,  but  whom  we  should  all  wel- 
come in  England  as  allies,  guides,  or 
Instructors  in  political  matters.  Let 
me  take  as  an  example  one  writer 
known  to  many  Englishmen.  Mr.  God- 
kin  landed  in  America,  I  believe,  as  a 
foreigner.  He  has,  by  energy,  by  lit- 
erary talent,  and,  above  all,  by  charac- 
ter, done  during  the  last  thirty  years 
more  than  any  one  natural  born  citizen 
of  the  United  States  to  resist  what  is 
evil  and  to  strengthen  what  is  good  in 
the  tendencies  of  American  democracy. 


invaluable  aid  in  the  solution  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  which  demand 
the  consideration  of  English  statesman- 
ship. Whoever  reads  with  care  the 
"Problems  of  Modern  Democracy"  will 
be  convinced  that  its  author  might,  if 
he  could  freely  mix  in  our  public  life, 
fill  in  England  the  place  left  vacant  in 
the  world  of  politics  by  the  death  of 
Mill  and  of  Maine.  He  might  be  the 
philosophic  adviser  of  active  politi- 
cians. Let  it,  however,  be  noted  that 
the  capacity  for  giving  sound  advice, 
even  of  a  speculative  kind,  in  political 
matters  depends,  at  any  rate,  on  the 
possibility  of  thinkers  taking  part  in 
public  life.  Mr.  Godkin,  or  any  man  of 
the  type  of  Mr.  Godkin,  settled  in  En- 
gland with  the  full  rights  of  a  British 
subject,  would  be  worth  to  this  country 
twice  as  much  as  Mr.  Godkin,  or  any 
man  like  him,  whilst  standing  outside 
English  life,  and  regarding  it  merely 
from  the  external  point  of  view  of  an 
intelligent  foreign  observer.  Add  to  all 
this  that  the  isopolity  would  not  only 
draw  Englishmen  and  Americans 
closer  together,  but  would  counteract 
what  may  soon  become  the  urgent  peril 
of  the  passing  of  laws,  or  the  growth 
of  institutions,  which  may  widen  the 
division  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  same  people.  The  circumstances 
are  rapidly  passing  away,  if  they  have 
not  passed  away  already,  under  which 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States  has 
favored  unrestricted  emigration.  The 
world  is  filling  up.  In  fifty  years  pub- 
lic sentiment  throughout  the  United 
States  will,  it  may  be  anticipated,  dis- 
tinctly cease  to  welcome  the  accession 
of  emigrants.  Before  opinion  or  law 
has  fixed  a  definite  bar  against  free 
emigration,  it  would  be  well  to  ensure 
to  every  member  of  the  English  people 
the  right  to  free  settlement  in  every 
English-speaking  land. 

Common  citizenship  is  not  alliance 
any  more  than  it  is  political  unity;  but 
common  citizenship  may  well  stimulate 
first  co-operation  and  then  alliance. 
The  unbroken  amity,  and  even  the  de- 
fensive    alliance     of     England     and 
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as  should  be  all  sound  political  com- 
binations, on  community  of  interests 
and  on  similarity  of  sentiment. 

The  two  countries  are  bound  together 
by  community  of  interest. 

The  great  common  interest  of  En- 
gland and  of  the  United  States  is  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  The  enforce- 
ment of  the  paw  Britannica  throughout 
the  British  empire  and  the  maintenance 
of  civilized  order  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  United  States— and 
this  without  recourse  to  conscription- 
is  the  main  service  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  renders  to  civilization. 
Now  an  alliance  of  the  two  countries 
which  combined  together  could  al- 
ways assert  an  effective  command  of 
the  seas  would  permanently  secure  the 
peace  of  a  large  portion  of  the  world. 

The  so-called  Monroe  Doctrine,  again, 
has  at  this  moment  an  unpleasant 
sound  to  English  ears,  but  for  all  this 
the  maintenance  of  this  doctrine,  or 
rather  of  the  ideas  which  it  embodies, 
would  be  a  benefit  to  both  branches  of 
the  English  people,  and  might  by  their 
alliance  be  turned  into  something  very 
like  an  established  principle  of  inter- 
national law.  What  President  Mon- 
roe's words  really  meant  at  the  time 
when  they  were  uttered  is  a  matter  of 
historical  curiosity,  but  of  no  practical 
importance.  But  it  is  of  moment  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  real  significance 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  now  inter- 
preted by  Americans.  Thus  looked  at 
it  means  at  bottom  two  things.  It 
means,  in  the  first  place,  that  no  Euro- 
pean power  shall  be  allowed  to  invade 
the  American  continent;  the  attack 
upon  Mexico  by  France  must  be  the 
last  invasion  of  its  kind,  and  must  re- 
main a  warning,  not  a  precedent  The 
doctrine  means,  in  the  second  place, 
that  the  predominance  of  the  United 
States  throughout  the  American  con- 
tinent must  be  admitted  by  foreign 
powers  in  much  the  same  way  in  which 
all  countries  recognize  the  predom- 
inance of  British  authority  throughout 
India.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  has,  it  is 
true,   as  yet  not  assumed  a   definite 


definition,  and  will  entail  on  the  United 
States  the  recognition  of  the  principle 
which  arises  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  that  acknowledged  authority  im- 
plies acknowledged  responsibility.  The 
matter,  however,  to.noteisthat  with  the 
doctrine  Itself,  or  rather  with  the  ideas 
which  underlie  it,  England  has  no  rea- 
son to  quarrel.  The  dogmas  that  no 
European  power  must  Invade  Amer- 
ica, which  means  in  effect  that  the 
United  States  will  not  tolerate  such  in- 
vasion, and  that  throughout  the  Ameri- 
can continent  the  United  States  are  the 
predominant  power,  constitute  only  the 
enunciation  of  facts  which  no  man  can 
change,  and  which,  therefore,  it  is  folly 
to  deny  or  to  overlook.  But,  further,  if 
England  and  the  United  States  were  at 
one  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  would 
avail  for  the  protection  of  Canada 
against  any  European  enemy  of  Great 
Britain,  might  be  maintained  as  zeal- 
ously by  the  queen  as  by  the  president 
The  interests  of  England  and  America, 
in  short,  in  the  main  coincide;  a  com- 
mon citizenship,  if  it  tended  to  a  per- 
manent alliance,  would  be  beneficial  to 
both.  It  would  tend  to  maintain  gen- 
eral peace  throughout  the  world,  and 
by  giving  additional  force  to  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  would  at  once  meet  the 
natural  policy  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Union 
against  any  foreign  power  who  should 
attack  English  possessions  in  the  new 
world.  A  neutralized  Canada  would 
mean  a  strengthened  England. 

England  and  the  United  States, 
again,  are  bound  together  by  com- 
munity of  feeling. 

This  is  an  assertion  which  will  not 
command  the  assent  of  my  readers.  En- 
glishmen and  Americans  can  each  re- 
proach one  another  for  acts,  and  still 
more  for  words  of  unfriendliness.  It 
would  be  irritating  and  useless  to  re- 
call transactions  which  are  in  every- 
body's memory,  but  it  is  both  useful 
and  important  to  insist  upon  the  un- 
doubted fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  bick- 
erings and  in  spite  of  the  real  causes 
of  difference  which  have  divided  and 
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common  feeling  throughout  the  whole 
English-speaking  people,  which,  quite 
Independently  of  the  will  of  this  man 
or  of  that  man,  or  of  this  party  or  of 
that  party,  links  together  the  English 
Constitutional  Monarchy  and  the  En- 
glish Federal  Republic.  In  consider- 
ing this  matter  we  had  better  dismiss 
at  once  the  hostile  invectives  or  sar- 
casms of  politicians  in  America  and  the 
not  very  friendly  satire  of  writers  in 
England.  We  had  better  also  dismiss 
from  our  memory  a  good  deal  of  the 
frothy  and  not  very  genuine  sentimen- 
tality which  is  poured  out  by  English 
and  American  speakers  at  public 
dinners  or  on  other  occasions  on 
which  an  Englishman  desires  to  com- 
pliment the  United  States,  or  an  Amer- 
ican wishes  to  tickle  the  ears  of  an  En- 
glish audience.  In  these  matters 
words,  good  or  bad,  count  for  little. 
If  we  want  to  realize  the  essential  like- 
ness of  the  fundamental  ideas  which 
will  govern,  in  the  long  run,  the  con- 
duct both  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  we  must  look  to  more 
solid  and  permanent  facts  than  tran- 
sitory outbursts  of  rhetorical  abuse 
or  fleeting  expressions  of  sentimental 
affection.  Our  best  course  is  to  ex- 
amine carefully  definite  examples  of 
that  kind  of  identity  in  sentiment 
which  leads,  in  the  long  run,  to  iden- 
tity of  conduct. 

The  two  English-speaking  nations,  in 
the  first  place,  stand  apart  from  that 
admiration  for  military  power  which 
prevails  throughout  Continental  Eu- 
rope. The  insularity  of  England  and 
the  physical  isolation  of  America  are, 
no  doubt,  the  conditions  which  have 
enabled  the  English  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  escape  from  the 
burden  of  enforced  military  service; 
but  if  we  ask  why  the  conscription  is 
unknown  both  in  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  British  Empire, 
the  true  answer  is  that  English  ideas 
of  individual  freedom,  and,  above  all, 
the  English  conviction  that  the  civil 
power  ought  everywhere  to  be  supreme, 
are  all  but  inconsistent  either  with  the 


turns  every  citizen  into  a  soldier.  No 
wise  man  will  dispute  that  the  Conti- 
nental ideal  has  its  good  side.  There 
Is  something  fine,  and  even  noble,  in 
the  idea  that  every  man  should,  for  a 
portion  of  his  life,  take  a  personal 
share  in  the  defence  of  the  state.  My 
aim  is  not  to  compare  Continental 
ideals  with  English  ideals,  or  to  weigh 
their  respective  merits;  my  only  pur- 
pose at  this  moment  is  to  insist  upon 
the  fact  that  English  convictions  as 
to  the  position  of  the  army,  and  as  to 
the  way  in  which  it  ought  to  be  re- 
cruited, will  be  found,  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  United  States,  to 
be  strictly  opposed  to  Continental  ideas. 
That  the  conscription  is  unknown  in 
both  countries  is  as  clear  a  sign  as  can 
be  found  of  the  predominance  In  each 
of  similar  moral  or  political  convic- 
tions. Nor  is  it  alien  to  our  present 
purpose  to  note  that  the  absence  of 
the  conscription  favors  the  institution 
of  a  common  citizenship,  since  it  re- 
moves the  sources  of  disagreement 
which  always  abound  whenever  the  cit- 
izens of  the  one  country  flee  from  It  to 
another  in  order  that  they  may  escape 
the  burden  of  military  service. 

Similarity  of  opinion  and  practice  in 
all  matters  which  concern  the  relation 
of  the  civil  power  to  the  army  is,  after 
all,  but  one  expression  of  that  preva- 
lence of  common  legal  conceptions 
which  reveals  to  any  intelligent  ob- 
server the  essential  unity  of  the  whole 
English  race.  An  English  lawyer  is 
the  natural  advocate  of  isopolity,  for 
no  one  can  so  well  appreciate  the  fun- 
damental identity  of  English  and 
American  law,  and  all  that  this  identity 
implies.  An  English  barrister  who 
lands  for  the  first  time  at  New  York 
feels  for  a  moment  that  he  Is  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  country,  the  strangeness  of 
which  Is  increased,  rather  than  dimin- 
ished, by  the  fact  that  its  inhabitants 
speak  the  tongue  of  England;  but  when 
once  he  enters  an  American  court,  or 
begins  debating  legal  questions  with 
American  lawyers,  he  knows  that  he  Is 
not  abroad,  but  at  home;  he  breathes 
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again  the  legal  atmosphere  to  which 
he  is  accustomed.  The  law  of  Amer- 
ica, he  finds,  is  the  law  of  England 
carried  across  the  Atlantic,  and  little 
changed  even  in  form.  In  all  legal 
matters  it  is  the  conservatism,  not  the 
changeableness,  of  Americans  which 
astonishes  the  English  observer.  Old 
names  and  old  formulas  meet  us  in 
every  law  court.  Some  twenty-six 
years  ago  there  were  to  be  found  in 
Chicago  in  daily  use  forms  of  pleading 
which  had  long  become  obsolete  in  En- 
gland. Nowhere  can  one  discover  such 
choice  specimens  both  of  legal  learn- 
ing and  of  legal  conservatism  as  among, 
the  judges  or  lawyers  of  Pennsylvania, 
Vermont,  or  Massachusetts.  We  may 
be  certain  that  men  like  Lord  Selborne, 
Lord  Westbury,  or  Lord  Cairns  shocked 
some  of  the  ablest  among  American 
lawyers  by  their  zeal  for  legal  improve- 
ments or  innovations.  Then,  too,  au- 
thorities and  precedents  are  cited  by 
Americans,  just  as  they  are  cited  by 
ourselves,  and  as  they  never  are  cited 
by  any  French  advocate  or  magistrate. 
The  names,  moreover,  which  carry 
weight  are  the  names  to  which  we  are 
accustomed.  Coke,  Hale,  Mansfield, 
and  Blackstone  are  as  well  known,  and 
at  least  as  much  reverenced,  in  Massa- 
chusetts as  in  England.  Kent  and 
Story,  in  like  manner,  are  as  much  re- 
spected in  an  English  as  in  an  Ameri- 
can court.  Nor  is  the  interchange  of 
legal  ideas  in  any  sense  a  matter  of  the 
past.  The  monumental  work  of  my 
friends  Sir  F.  Pollock  and  Professor 
Maltland  is  studied  with  as  much  care 
and  admiration  at  Harvard  as  at  Cam- 
bridge or  Oxford.  One  may  confidently 
assert  that  the  "History  of  English 
Law,"  or  Sir  William  Anson's  "Law  of 
Contract,"  finds  more  readers  in  the 
United  States  than  in  England.  The 
writings,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Holmes, 
Thayer,  or  of  Bigelow,  are  in  the  hands 
of  every  Englishman  interested  in  the 
scientific  or  historical  study  of  law. 
Nor  is  the  fact  that  Englishmen  and 
Americans  partake  of  and  contribute  to 
a  common  legal  literature,  and  that  the 
common  law  of  England  is  the  heritage 
of  the  whole  English  race,  a  matter  of 


which  it  is  possible  to  overrate  the  sig- 
nificance. When  at  some  distant  pe- 
riod thinkers  sum  up  the  results  of  En- 
glish as  they  now  sum  up  the  results 
of  Grecian  or  of  Roman  civilization, 
they  will,  we  may  anticipate,  hold  that 
its  main  permanent  effect  has  been  the 
diffusion  throughout  the  whole  world 
of  the  law  of  England,  together  with 
those  notions  of  freedom,  of  justice, 
and  of  equity  to  which  English  law 
gives  embodiment.  Physical  science  is 
of  no  special  country.  In  the  fields  of 
art  and  of  literature  England  has 
found  rivals  or  superiors.  But  it  is 
Rome  alone  which  can  compare  with 
England  in  the  capacity  for  establish- 
ing her  own  law  in  strange  lands.  The 
victories  of  English  law  have  as  yet 
not  captivated  popular  imagination. 
Yet  it  is  surely  a  striking  thought  that 
wherever  you  find  the  English  lan- 
guage, in  London,  in  New  York,  in  Cal- 
ifornia, and  in  Australia,  there  you  find 
the  law,  or  much  of  the  law,  of  En- 
gland. English  law  has,  moreover,  al- 
ready, in  a  sense,  transcended  the  limits 
of  the  English  language.  It  can  hardly 
be  termed  an  accident,  or,  if  accident 
it  be  called,  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive results  of  chance  that  the 
most  English,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  the 
historians  of  England  should  have  cre- 
ated for  India  a  system  of  codification 
which  there  exhibits  the  law  of  En- 
gland in  a  new  and  most  characteristic 
form.  Macaulay's  Penal  Code  is  as 
original  a  work  as  his  "History  of 
England,"  and  may,  perhaps,  be 
even  longer  remembered  than  the  his- 
tory. 

Let  my  readers  try  to  realize  the 
greatness  of  English  achievements  in 
the  field  of  law,  for  they  will  then  feel 
that  Englishmen  in  England  and  En- 
glishmen in  America  have  taken,  and 
are  taking,  an  equal  part  in  the  great 
work  of  the  whole  English  race,  and 
that  their  common  success  in  this  com- 
mon effort  arises  from  their  possessing 
the  same  conceptions  of  legal  order  and 
of  legal  justice.  Here,  if  anywhere, 
may  be  seen  community  of  sentiment 
and  convictions.  Common  citizenship 
is  the  logical,  one  might  almost  say  the 
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Identity  of  sentiment,  however,  If  It 
exist,    reveals    itself  with  nations  as 
with  individuals  far  more  clearly  in 
the  character  of  the  leaders  whom  they 
revere,  than  in  the  principles  which 
they  avow  or  follow.    Compare,  for  a 
moment,  two  men  each  of  whom  stands 
high  among  the  heroes  of  his  nation. 
Place  Lord  Canning  side  by  side  with 
Abraham    Lincoln.    Comparison,  it    is 
true,  at  first  sight  suggests  nothing  but 
contrast.    The  polished,  and  it  may  be 
over  cultivated,  English  nobleman  who, 
in  virtue  of  an  historic  name  and  of  an 
inherited  position,  glides  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course  into  the  high  places 
of  English  public  life  has,  we  fancy, 
nothing  in  common  with  the  self-ed- 
ucated and  half-educated  lawyer  from 
Illinois  who  thrusts   his  way  to  the 
front  in  the  rough  conflict  of  American 
politics,  and  by  the  shrewdness  of  his 
judgment  and  the  readiness  of  his  hu- 
mor becomes,  at  a  crisis  of  his  coun- 
try's destiny,  the  representative  of  a 
national  party  which  has  fought  its 
way  to  power.    But  if  the  matter  be 
looked  at  closely  the  English  governor- 
general   and   the   American   president 
will  be  found  to  resemble  each  other  in 
the  position  which  each  occupied  in  the 
task  which  each  was  called  upon  to 
perform,  and  still  more  in  the  methods 
by  which  each  brought  his  work  to  a 
successful  issue.    Canning  and  Lincoln 
alike  occupied  a  position  which  could 
hardly  have  been  assigned  to  a  man  of 
purely  civil  experience  in  any  country 
not    governed    by    Englishmen.    Each 
was  set  to  perform  duties  for  the  ful- 
filment of  which  he  had  not  received 
the  appropriate  training.    Each  was  a 
civilian  called  upon  to  suppress  a  gi- 
gantic armed  rebellion.    Each,  though 
without  knowledge  of  warfare  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  choice  of  commanders, 
and  for  the  action  of  armies.     Each 
committed  errors,  but  each  achieved 
complete  and  permanent  success.    The 
one  saved  the  unity  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, the  other  the  unity  of  the  United 
States.    But  for  our  present  purpose 
the  success  of  Canning  and  of  Lincoln 


his  great  work.  In  their  unwavering 
steadfastness  of  purpose,  in  their  ab- 
solute belief  in  the  cause  of  which  they 
were  the  defenders,  in  their  abhorrence 
of  violence,  in  their  endless  patience, 
in  their  trust  in  law,  in  their  supreme 
clemency  which,  though  it  may  at  mo- 
ments seem  to  be  weakness,  is  in  real- 
ity only  another  form  of  prudence  and 
of  justice,  the  English  governor-gen- 
eral and  the  American  president  are 
each  other's  true  counterparts.'  They 
each  exhibit,  with  some  of  the  deficien- 
cies of  civilians,  the  highest  form  of 
civic  virtue.  Their  statesmanship  was 
not  the  statesmanship  of  Cavour,  of 
Bismarck,  or  of  Thiers.  We  may  well 
doubt  Whether  it  would  ever  have  met 
with  full  appreciation  in  Italy,  in  Ger- 
many, or  in  France.  But  it  is  a  kind 
of  statesmanship  which  will  always 
command  the  reverence  of  the  best  and 
wisest  men  of  England  and  of  Amer- 
ica, for  it  represents  all  that  is  truest 
and  noblest  in  the  political  ideas  of  the 
whole  English  people.  As  long  as  Can- 
ning and  Lincoln  are  held  in  honor 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world 
it  will  be  vain  to  deny  that  each  branch 
of  the  English  people  cherishes  a  com- 
mon ideal  of  goodness  and  greatness. 

Common  citizenship,  then,  may  well 
lead  to  permanent  alliance;  but  my  ob- 
ject at  the  present  moment  is  not  to 
press  on  a  political  connection  between 
the  two  countries,  which,  if  it  ever 
comes  into  existence,  must  grow  up  as 
the  natural  result  of  events,  but  to 
urge  the  advisability  of  proclaiming 
a  universal  English  citizenship  through- 
out the  whole  English  world.  The  real 
and  substantial  question  is  whether 
such  isopolity  would  not  confer  con- 
siderable benefits  on  Englishmen  and 
Americans  alike.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  member  of  the  English  race 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  can  an- 
swer this  inquiry  with  a  negative. 

Fourthly,  the  time  is  opportune  for 
the  institution  of  a  common  citizenship. 

This  is  an  assertion  which  will  be  met 
by  many  of  my  readers  with  a  direct 
denial.    Recent  events  have  discovered 
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an  amount  of  unfriendliness  on  the  part 
of  Americans  which  in  England  has  ex- 
cited at  least  as  much  surprise  as  pain. 
The  controversy  about  Venezuela,  the 
mode  in  which  that  dispute  was  sprung 
upon  the  world  by  President  Cleveland, 
the  indifference,  not  to  say  the  hos- 
tility, of  the  Senate  to  the  Arbitration 
Treaty  are  in  every  one's  memory;  nor 
is  it  wise  or  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  expressions  of  hostility  to  England 
represent  nothing  but  the  recklessness 
of  politicians.  Politicians  are  reckless 
and  unprincipled,  but  in  their  rashness 
and  in  their  self-seeking  there  is  a 
method.  They  aim  at  pleasing  their  con- 
stituents or  their  party.  If  an  Ameri- 
can senator  denounces  any  attempt  to 
guard  against  war  with  England  he 
believes  his  invectives  will  be  ap- 
plauded in  the  state  which  he  repre- 
sents. He  may  be  mistaken,  but  he  is 
assuredly  as  good  a  judge  of  the  opin- 
ion of  his  constituents  as  can  be  his 
English  critics.  It  must  therefore  be 
supposed  that  at  this  moment  there  are 
large  bodies  of  Americans  who  are  un- 
der the  influence  of  feelings  unfriendly 
towards  England.  It  may  therefore  be 
argued  that  for  the  present,  at  least, 
we  may  well  set  aside  all  attempts  to 
draw  closer  the  ties  between  English- 
men and  Americans.  My  reply  is  that 
in  matters  of  permanent  policy  we  must 
distinguish  carefully  between  the 
passing  feeling  of  the  moment  and 
the  true  tendencies  of  the  time. 
Months  or  years  count  for  little 
in  the  annals  of  a  great  na- 
tion, and  if  we  look  at  the  lasting  ten- 
dencies of  the  age  we  shall  conclude 
that  the  time  is  opportune  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  common  citizenship. 

Both  England  and  America  are  at 
present  strong  and  prosperous.  On 
neither  side  could  it  now  be  alleged 
that  a  step  towards  union  was  made  by 
the  one  country  or  the  other  because  it 
needed  aid  or  protection.  The  moral 
obstacles  again,  which  in  past  times 
have  kept  the  two  branches  of  the  En- 
glish people  apart,  have  been  swept 
away  by  the  current  of  events.  The 
fancied  opposition  between  a  republic 
and    a    constitutional    monarchy    has 


vanished.  No  man  of  ordinary  sense 
now  denies  that  either  polity  may,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  be  a  legiti- 
mate and  a  beneficial  form  of  govern- 
ment; each  is  compatible  with  order, 
with  freedom  and  with  progress.  No 
writer  or  theorist  exists  insane  enough 
even  to  desire  the  foundation  of  a  mon- 
archy at  Washington,  and  few  are  the 
Republicans  of  America  who  would 
wish  to  see  an  elective  president  seated 
on  the  throne  of  Queen  Victoria.  The 
existence  of  slavery  combined  with  the 
visible  imminence  of  the  irrepressible 
conflict  between  North  and  South  was 
till  past  the  middle  of  this  century 
fatal  to  any  scheme  for  strengthening 
the  ties  which  bind  together  English- 
men and  Americans.  But  slavery  is 
now  as  unknown  throughout  the  United 
States  as  throughout  the  British  Em- 
pire. The  memories  further  of  the  con- 
test between  England  and  her  colonies 
have  passed  away,  and  what  is  more 
important,  we  can  look  upon  the  strug- 
gle in  a  way  different  from  the  way  in 
which  it  was  regarded  by  our  grand- 
fathers and  our  fathers.  We  all  of  us 
now  know  that  George  III.  and  the  na- 
tion who  supported  George  III.  were 
not  consciously  bent  on  a  policy  of  tyr- 
anny. The  king,  his  supporters,  and 
his  opponents  believed,  almost  without 
exception,  that  the  independence  of  the 
colonies  involved  the  ruin  of  England. 
This  was  an  error,  but  in  judging  men's 
actions  we  must  allow  for  their  delu- 
sions. The  Englishmen,  moreover,  who 
followed  the  policy  of  their  king,  held 
as  we  now  know,  with  truth,  that  dur- 
ing the  earlier  part  of  the  War  of  In- 
dependence, England  was  supported  by 
a  large  amount  of  colonial  loyalty.  The 
mistake  of  the  English  Tories  was  that 
they  engaged  in  a  conflict  wherein  suc- 
cess was  impossible  and  victory  would 
have  been  a  disaster.  But  their  mo- 
tives were  not  mean  or  in  themselves 
blameworthy.  They  resembled  greatly 
the  motives  which  actuated  the  pol- 
icy of  Lincoln.  He  believed,  and 
in  his  case  with  truth,  that  the 
rebellion  could  not  be  suppressed 
and  the  unity  of  the  country  be  pre- 
served.   That  he  saw  facts  far  more 
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with  the  colonies,  is  certain,  but  Ameri- 
can patriotism  need  not  hesitate  to  al- 
low that  the  sentiments  which  actuated 
the  northern  states  of  America  during 
the  War  of  Secession  were  not  alto- 
gether unlike  the  sentiments  which  ac- 
tuated Englishmen  and  their  king  dur- 
ing the  War  of  Independence.  In  En- 
gland, on  the  other  hand,  we  can  now 
see  that  the  American  colonies  pursued 
the  path  dictated  to  them  both  by  duty 
and  by  expediency.  Separation  of  one 
kind  or  another  was  inevitable,  and  in . 
many  ways  it  was  well  for  both  coun- 
tries that  separation  was  not  much 
longer  delayed.  But  patriots  on  both 
sides  the  Atlantic  may  legitimately  re- 
gret the  terms  on  which  the  separation 
took  place;  and  even  as  things  stand  the 
needless  war  of  1813  must  be  to  any 
Englishman  a  more  reasonable  sub- 
ject for  regret  than  the  inevitable  con- 
test between  the  mother  country  and 
the  colonies.  Let  us  further  note  that 
despite  the  displays  of  unfriendliness 
which  have  recently  startled  English- 
men, the  permanent  tendency  of  events 
is  clearly  in  favor  of  the  maintenance 
of  peace  between  England  and  Amer- 
ica. Any  one  will  see  that  this  is  so 
who  calmly  surveys  the  thirty  years 
and  more  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
close  of  the  War  of  Secession.  On 
three  successive  occasions  the  govern- 
ments of  England  and  of  America 
have,  with  the  full  approval  of  their 
people,  referred  national  disputes  to  ar- 
bitration. If  the  transactions  with  re- 
gard to  Venezuela  have  an  ugly  aspect, 
they  still,  if  their  effect  is  to  be  fairly 
understood,  must  be  looked  at  as  a 
whole.  Now,  when  President  Cleve- 
land's language  seemed,  whatever  its 
intention,  to  threaten  war,  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  to  the  most  bellicose  of 
politicians  that  the  moral  sentiment  of 
the  United  States  no  less  than  of  En- 
gland was  offended  by  the  idea  of  an 
appeal  to  arms.  There  is  no  need  to 
underrate  the  hostile  feeling  of  some 
considerable  number  of  Americans; 
but  it  is  of  great  importance  not  to  un- 
derrate   the    weight    of    the    protest 


the  Senate  or  not,  is  still  a  sign  of  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  friends  of 
peace.  The  approval  of  such  a  treaty 
by  the  ministers  of  the  queen  and  of 
the  president  is  of  itself  a  declaration 
that  the  moral  feeling  of  the  whole  En- 
glish people  condemns  armed  conflict 
between  England  and  the  United 
States  much  as  it  would  condemn  a 
civil  war.  By  a  singularly  happy  coin- 
cidence the  leaders  of  every  party  in 
England  have  given  pledges  of  friend- 
liness towards  America.  The  treaty 
which  closed  every  question  connected 
with  the  ill-starred  Alabama  was  the 
work  of  a  Liberal  ministry,  but  was  car- 
ried through  with  the  aid  of  a  leading 
Conservative  statesman.  The  last  two 
references  to  arbitration  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  whole  nation,  and 
the  attempt,  whether  it  succeed  at  the 
moment  or  not,  to  form  a  permanent 
arbitration  court,  will  remain  one  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  lasting  claims  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  country.  Look  at  the 
matter  from  whichever  side  you  will, 
and  it  will  become  plain  to  a  reasonable 
and  calm  observer  that  the  permanent 
set  of  events  tends  strongly  towards 
peace. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  omit  one  circum- 
stance which  specially  favors  the  at- 
tempt to  form  a  civil  union  of  the 
whole  English  race.  The  personal 
character,  no  less  than  the  political  ac- 
tion of  the  queen  throughout  her  reign, 
has  in  every  part  of  the  United  States 
surrounded  the  name  of  Victoria  with 
popularity,  with  respect,  and,  one 
might  almost  say,  with  reverence.  To 
us  in  England,  used  as  we  have  been 
during  the  last  sixty  years  to  the  per- 
fectly smooth  working  of  constitutional 
government,  the  private  character  of 
the  sovereign  seems,  erroneously  I  be- 
lieve, to  be  a  matter  of  little  public  mo- 
ment. Amongst  Americans  there  pre- 
vails a  different,  and  probably  a  truer, 
notion.  They  attach,  at  any  rate,  a 
great  value  to  the  display  of  domestic 
virtues  in  high  places.  Americans,  too, 
believe,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
the  queen    rendered    to    the     United 
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modifications  suggested  by  Prince  Al- 
bert, and  insisted  upon  by  the  queen  in 
the  language  of  the  despatches  de- 
manding the  surrender  of  Sliddell  and 
Mason,  were  all  intended  to  save  the 
dignity  of  the  republic.  They  certainly 
facilitated  the  yielding  to  demands 
which,  though  just,  would  otherwise 
have  been  made  in  a  too  imperious 
tone.1  Whoever  realizes  the  immediate 
results  in  1861  of  a  war  between  En- 
gland and  America  will  feel  that  both 
countries  owe  much  to  the  intervention 
of  the  crown,  and  that  it  is  right  that 
Americans  should  feel,  as  they  un- 
doubtedly do  feel,  the  greatness  of  their 
obligation  to  the  queen.  Isopolity,  it  is 
certain,  could  hardly  be  proclaimed 
under  happier  auspices  than  under  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  union 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  English  peo- 
ple in  the  bonds  of  common  citizen- 
ship would  be  far  more  difficult  if  the 
occupant  of  the  English  throne  should 
ever  happen  to  be  a  sovereign  who  had 
no  special  claims  on  American  regard. 

The  word  "union"  is,  indeed,  hardly 
the  right  description  of  a  policy  which 
aims  not  so  much  at  the  union  as  to  the 
reunion  of  the  English  people.  Its  ob- 
ject is  nothing  less  than  to  preserve  all 
the  good  and  to  undo  all  the  evil  which 
has  flowed  from  the  severance  between 
England  and  her  colonies.  The  na- 
tional independence  of  the  United 
States  has  been  a  benefit  to  mankind. 
It  is  well  that  the  two  divisions  of  the 
English  people  should  have  developed 
English  ideas  of  good  government  in 
two  different  forms.  Under  the  consti- 
tutional monarchy  of  England  we  have 
retained  the  conservative  aspect  of  En- 
glish institutions;  we  have  shown  that 
it  is  possible  that  ancient  forms  may 
be  so  developed  and  modified  as  to  suit 
modern  times,  and  that  much  of  what 
is  good  in  obsolete  institutions  may  be. 
quietly  carried  over  to  a  new  society 
which  meets  the  wants  of  to-day,  and 
may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  meet  the  wants 

i  See  Martin's  "  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,' 
pp.  4J1-426. 


made  to  develop  the  popular  and  dem- 
ocratic side  of  English  ideas,  and, 
above  all,  to  form  a  society  which 
should  be  free  from  all  the  political  and 
moral  confusions  originating  in  feudal- 
ism. That  English  constitutionalism 
or  that  English  republicanism  will 
ultimately  turn  out  a  complete  success 
is  more  than  any  prophet  will  have  the 
boldness  to  predict  It  is  well,  how- 
ever, that  both  the  experiment  of  de- 
veloping English  ideas  on  conservative 
lines  and  the  experiment  of  developing 
the  same  ideas  on  democratic  lines 
should  be  tried.  For  a  fair  trial  of 
each  experiment  the  political  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  was  an 
essential  condition,  but,  as  I  have  al- 
ready insisted,  the  political  indepen- 
dence of  America,  as  of  England,  is  in 
no  way  affected  by  my  proposal.  The 
evils  of  a  separation  which  was  neces- 
sary, and  even  beneficial,  were  first  the 
temporary  hostility  of  kindred  peoples 
meant  to  live  on  terms  of  friendliness, 
and  next  the  dissolution  of  a  common 
citizenship  which  ought  to  have  been 
carefully  preserved.  These  evils  would 
be  removed  by  a  system  of  isopolity 
which  would  depend  for  its  very  exist- 
ence on  the  permanence  of  peace,  and 
would  make  every  member  of  the  En- 
glish people  a  citizen  of  every  country 
belonging  to  any  branch  of  the  English 
people.  Nor  are  the  ideas  which  under- 
lie the  proposal  for  a  common  citizen- 
ship in  reality  novel.  No  sooner  was 
the  war  between  England  and  her  col- 
onies over  than  even  the  men  who  had 
struggled  most  manfully  or  most  obsti- 
nately to  maintain  English  sovereignty, 
perceived  that  political  severance  ought 
to  be  counteracted  by  a  new  moral 
unity.  Let  Englishmen  of  to-day  read 
with  care  the  words  of  George  III.  ad- 
dressed to  the  first  representative  of 
the  United  States  accredited  to  the 
crown.  It  is  the  most  striking  king's 
speech  on  record:— 

I  was  the  last  [said  George  III.]  to  con- 
Bent  to  the  separation;  but  the  separation 
having  been  made,  and  having  become  in- 
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e  vita  Die,  l  nave  always  said,  as  I  say  now, 
that  I  would  be  the  first  to  meet  the  friend- 
ship of  the  United  States  as  an  indepen- 
dent power.  The  moment  I  see  such 
sentiments  and  language  as  yours  prevail, 
and  a  disposition  to  give  to  this  country 
the  preference,  that  moment  I  shall  say, 
let  the  circumstances  of  language,  religion, 
and  blood  have  their  natural  and  full 
effect. 

A.  V.  Dicey. 


From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
PAINTERS    BEHIND  THE  SCENES.* 

There  was  perhaps  never  any  pe- 
riod when  attendance  at  picture  exhi- 
bitions was  so  fashionable  an  amuse- 
ment as  it  is  in  the  present  day.  Pri- 
vate views  of  exhibitions,  large  and 
small,  keep  recurring  in  London  all  the 
year  round,  except  during  the  dead  sea- 
son of  autumn,  and  are  always 
crowded;  and  if  we  may  say  of  one 
half  at  least  of  the  large  private-view 
audiences,  "veniunt  spectentur  ut 
ipsse,"  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  the  specially  hall- 
marked emporium  of  Art,  the  attend- 
ance during  the  first  two  or  three? 
weeks  of  the  paying  days  are  as  large 
as  those  at  the  private  view.  To  the 
majority  of  these  visitors  the  painters 
of  the  works  which  they  crowd  to 
look  at  year  after  year  are  but 
names  in  the  catalogue;  nor,  do 
they  ever  care,  so  far  as  one  can 
judge,  to  learn  what  was  behind 
the  production  of  this  or  that  picture, 
what  was  its  motive  in  the  mind  of  the 
artist,  what  were  the  difficulties  he 
had  to  contend  with  in  bringing  it  into 

*  1.  Life  and  Letters  of  Frederick  Walker 
A.R.A.    By  J.  G.  Marks.    London:  1896. 

2.  Ford  Madox  Brown:  a  Record  of  his  Life  and 
Work.    By  Ford  M.  Hueffer.    London:  1896. 

3.  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti:  his  Family  Letters.  4 
With  a  memoir  by  W.  M.  Rossetti.    London:  1895. 

4.  Jean  Francois  Millet :  his  Life  and  Letters. 
By  Julia  Cartvright  (Mrs.  Henry  Ady).  London: 
1890. 

5.  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches.  By  Henry  Stacy 
Marks,  R.A.,  London:  1894. 

6.  My  Autobiography  and  Reminiscences.  By 
W.  P.  Frith, R. A.   Second  edition.  London:  1887. 


Its  ultimate  form.  But  one  kind  of  in- 
terest  the  British  public  do  seem  to  feel 
In  regard  to  painters,  an  interest  an- 
alogous to  that  which  they  feel  in  re- 
gard to  royal  personages.  The  pub- 
licity of  the  exhibition  catalogue,  like 
that  of  the  court  circular,  gives  to  those 
whose  names  are  mentioned  in  it  a  po- 
sition of  notoriety,  unaccompanied  by 
any  further  information  about  them, 
which  piques  the  many-headed  curios- 
ity. The  dear  public  would  like  to 
know  what  the  artist  eats  and  drinks, 
whether  he  swears  at  his  models,  how 
his  house  is  furnished,  and  any  other 
details  they  can  get  at  about  his  private 
life.  Hence  the  popularity,  In  second-rate 
magazines,  of  "illustrated  interviews" 
with  artists,  with  photographs  of  their 
dining-room,  drawing-room,  and  studio, 
the  latter  probably  introducing  the  fig- 
ure of  the  artist  "at  work  on  his  cele- 
brated picture,"  etc.  Hence  the  publi- 
cation, on  thick  paper  and  with  large 
margins,  of  somebody's  record  of  his 
doings  "In  Bohemia  with  Du  Maurier," 
in  which  the  practical  jokes  of  the  ar- 
tist and  his  comrades,  the  nicknames 
they  called  each  other,  and  the  carica- 
tures they  drew  of  each  other,  are  sol- 
emnly put  on  record.  The  fun,  if  not 
very  refined,  was  innocent  enough  in  it- 
self; the  crime  lies  in  publishing  it. 
Hence,  again,  the  publication  of  the 
"Reminiscences"  of  living  artists,  which 
appear  to  be  so  certain  of  a  sale 
that  one  can  only  praise  the  reticence 
and  self-denial  of  those  popular 
artists  who  have  not  made  use 
of  this  contrivance  for  capturing 
the  pence  of  the  public.  The  lit- 
erary or  artistic  value  of  the  reminis- 
cences may  be  infinitesimal— that  is  of 
no  consequence;  the  people  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  an  artist's  pic- 
tures on  the  walls  for  many  years,  and 
they  want  their  curiosity  gratified  by 
hearing  him  talk,  no  matter  how  or  on 
what  subject. 

For  those  who  take  their  pictures 
more  seriously,  and  in  respect  of  those 
pictures  which  can  be  taken  seriously, 
there  is  an  interest  of  another  kind  in 
knowing  something  about  the  painter, 
his  turn  of  mind,  his  manner    of   re- 
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to  treat  any  particular  subject,  and  his 
own  feeling  with  regard  to  it.  It  is 
true  that  the  pursuit  of  this  investiga- 
tion may  lead  to  a  painful  amount  of 
what  is  called  disillusion;  to  know  too 
much  of  what  is  behind  apicture  does  not 
always  tend  to  raise  one's  intellectual 
estimate  of  painting  and  painters.  It  is 
curious  .to  find  sometimes  (in  the  case 
of  landscape  especially),  in  reference 
perhaps  to  a  picture  which  seems  to 
have  a  good  deal  of  poetic  feeling  in  it, 
how  very  matter-of-fact  a  business  ft 
has  been  to  the  painter  of  it,  and  that 
what  has  been  to  the  outsider  an  ap- 
peal to  his  sentiment  has  been  to  the 
artist  an  experiment  in  the  use  of  pig- 
ments to  produce  a  certain  effect;  curi- 
ous to  think  that  a  work,  into  the  mak- 
ing of  which  no  sentiment  has  gone, 
can  evoke  sentiment;  but  it  certainly  is 
so  in  many  cases.  It  is  strange,  again, 
to  find  how  very  poor  an  order  of  in- 
tellectual perception  in  other  respects 
may  co-exist  with  the  power  to  produce 
pictures  which  have  high  intellectual 
Interest,  as  if  the  painter's  intellect 
went  all  into  the  picture  and  found  ex- 
pression in  no  other  way.1  In  short, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  hollowness  in 
the  pretensions  often  set  up  as  to  the 
high  claims  of  the  artist  on  society,  and 
his  position  as  a  kind  of  superior  be- 
ing. A  great  deal  of  the  painting  of 
the  day  is  really  only  a  kind  of  busi- 
ness, requiring  more  adroitness,  pains- 
taking, and  application  (let  that  always 
be  admitted)  than  most  other  busi- 
nesses. There  are  painters  no  doubt, 
some  living  and  some  whose  biogra- 
phies are  before  us,  to  whom  painting 
was  an  art  to  be  gone  into  in  a  serious 
spirit  and  with  high  aims.  There  are 
some,  on  the  other  hand,  to  whom  it 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  joke,  wherewith 
they  amuse  themselves  and  mystify  or 
befool  the  public. 

We  are  not  going  at  this  date,  of 
course,  to  review,     in     the    ordinary 

»  This,  as  every  one  knows,  may  be  said  with 
equal  or  even  greater  truth  about  musicians. 
Some  of  the  greatest  composers  hare  been  men  of 
very  little  intellectual  culture. 


undeservedly,  in  a  sense,  the  book  of 
the  season;  not  undeservedly,  for 
it  is  well  written  and  contains  % 
great  deal  that  is  really  amus- 
ing and  interesting;  a  great  many 
much  finer  artists  could  not  have  pro- 
duced half  so  readable  a  book.  But  we 
refer  to  it  here  as  a  salient  example  or 
confession  of  that  mere  superficial  and 
business  view,  of  painting  to  which  we 
have  referred.  Mr.  Frith's  frankness  is 
amusing,  almost  cynical.  He  laughs  at 
the  whole  thing,  and  at  himself  into 
the  bargain.  He  seems  to  have  been 
perfectly  conscious  that  he  had  no  seri- 
ous aim  in  painting,  and  content  that 
every  one  should 'know  it;  he  almost 
writes  himself  down  a  humbug.  His 
election  as  associate  of  the  Academy 
seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  "fluke," 
and  surprised  no  one  more  than  him- 
self—or  so  he  gives  us  to  understand. 
Even  the  curiously  scrambling  course 
of  instruction  at  the  atelier  of  the  ec- 
centric Mr.  Sass  bored  him;  "perspec- 
tive bewildered  me,  and  to  this  day  I 
"know  little  or  nothing  about  that 
dreadful  science,1  and  anatomy  and  I 
parted  after  a  very  short  and  early  ac- 
quaintance;" and  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
in  the  kind  of  art  he  has  practised  very 
little  anatomy  is  required,  a  dictum 
which  can  only  be  accepted  in  a  sense 
which  the  author  of  the  observation 
would  probably  find  rather  objection- 
able.' A  few  pages  further  on,  indeed, 
in  the  course  of  some  sensible  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  "well-meaning  ob- 
jectors" to  female  models,  observing 
that  many  artists  draw    every    figure 

*  He  is  perhaps  in  better  company  than  he  Is 
aware  of  here.  We  have  heard  the  confession 
from  much  more  distinguished  artists  that  they 
could  not  tell  how  to  put  a  building  in  perspec- 
tive; one  very  eminent  artist  admitted  that  he 
had  to  get  a  model  made  of  the  interior  of  a  col- 
umned temple  before  he  could  tell  how  to  get  the 
columns  in  their  right  place;  yet  it  is  a  very  sim- 
ple matter,  much  easier  than  foreshortening  an 
arm.  Perspective,  in  fact,  is  a  science;  foreshort- 
ening is  an  art.  If  painters  do  not  understand 
perspective,  it  is  only  because  they  have  not  taken 
the  trouble,  as  any  one  can  learn  it  even  without 
being  an  artist. 
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now;"  the  meaning  of  which  frank  ad- 
mission    is,    we    presume,    that    the 
painter  had  at  last  got  the  length  of  his 
public's  foot,  and  discovered  that  the 
qualities  they  looked  for  in  his  pictures 
might  be  provided  without  any    such 
thorough     figure-designing.     On     the 
other  hand,  he  worked  very  hard  and 
conscientiously  at  providing  the  public 
with  the  kind  of  art  they  wanted.    The 
autobiography  shows,  indeed,    a   con- 
tinual history  of  painting  pursued  with 
no  higher  aim  than  to  find  and  work 
out  subjects  which  would  be  popular 
with  the  masses;  but  no  trouble  was 
spared  in  such  preliminary    study    as 
was  necessary  to  turn    the    thing  out 
well,  and  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  lay 
behind  the  "Derby  Day"  and  "Rams- 
gate  Sands."    The  former  is  a  picture 
which,  however  vulgar  in    the  artistic 
sense,    justifies    its    existence.      The 
"Derby,"  as  a  national  function,  mer- 
ited being  put  on  record  in    painting. 
Mr.  Frith  was  just  the  painter  cut  out 
for  the  subject,  and  he  unquestionably 
spared  no  pains  to  do  his  best  with  it. 
But  in  mentioning,  with  a  satisfaction 
which  may  be  either  real    or    cynical, 
the  repeated  occasions  on  which  a  rail 
had  to  be  put  In  front  of  his  picture  at 
the  Academy  to  protect  it    from    the 
crowd  (an  honor  which  befell  him  three 
or  four  times),  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
quite  alive  to  the  fact  that  these  rail- 
ings testified  not  so  much  to  the  great- 
ness of  his  works  as  to  the  littleness 
(artistically)   of  the  average  Academy 
sightseers.    He  had  supplied  the  crowd 
with  the  kind  of  picture  they  most  de 
lighted  in,  and  been  at  some  trouble  to 
gratify  their  taste;  and  he  had  his  re- 
ward.    Sometimes,  however,    the    na- 
tional taste  was  too  much  even  for  Mr. 
Frith.     He  writhed  under  the  terrible 
title,  "Sherry,  Sir?"  appended  by  some 
dealer  to  the  engraving    of    what    is 
really  a  pretty  enough  little  work  of  its 
kind,  and  once  petitioned  for  it  to  be  re 
moved,  but  was  met    by    the    reply, 
"Why,  sir,  it  is  just  the  title  that  sells 
it"    There  is  a  Nemesis  in  wait  for  ar- 
tists who  cultivate  the  mob. 


iniivie  xruui  jar.  unin.  witnin  his 
own  lines  he  is  a  perfect  executant, 
never  careless  or  superficial,  and  in  his 
art  at  all  events  he  has  evinced  a  keen 
sense  of  humor,  a  quality  which  Mr. 
Frith  has  never  been  within  measur- 
able distance  of.  Under  what  Ill-ad- 
vised misapprehension  did  he  under- 
take to  dip  his  reputation  in  the  ink- 
bottle?  He  exonerates  his  friends: 
"Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  this 
work,  I  can  confidently  declare  that  it 
was  neither  written  with  the  remotest 
idea  of  supplying  a  want  long  felt,  nor 
undertaken  at  the  solicitation  of  enthu- 
siastic friends."  Was  the  ignis  fatuus 
the  vision  of  a  publisher's  cheque?  Or 
was  it  merely  the  motive  which  Burns 
ingenuously  confesses— 

Some  rhyme  a  neebor's  name  to  lash, 
Some  rhyme  (vain  thought!)  for  needfu* 

cash, 
Some  rhyme  to  court  the  kintra  clash, 

An'  raise  a  dm; 
For  me,  an  aim  I  never  fash— 

I  rhyme  for  fun. 

This  last  seems  the  most  probable  ex- 
planation; the  book  is  a  joke,  but  the 
result  goes  to  prove  that  an  artist  may 
be  really  humorous  on  canvas  and  yet 
degenerate  into  a  very  commonplace 
joker  in  print  Worse  than  that,  he  has 
sacrificed  along  with  himself  a  greater 
painter,  Frederick  Walker,  who,  with 
no  sense  of  humor  at  all  in  his  paint- 
ings, which  are  almost  uniformly  grave 
and  even  melancholy  in  sentiment 
("The  Bathers"  is  an  exception  cer- 
tainly), seems  to  have  leaned  in  private 
life  towards  a  kind  of  larking  In  which 
the  reader  finds  very  little  wit.  One 
page  in  Mr.  Marks's  book  is  headed 
"Walker's  Sense  of  Humor."  What 
Walker's  and  Mr.  Marks's  sense  of 
humor  amounted  to  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  account  of  their 
amusement  on  the  occasion  of  a  holi- 
day up  the  river:— 

Once  fairly  out  of  Waterloo  Station,  we 
proceeded  to  get  ourselves  up  as  if  we 
had  been  severely  injured  in  some  football 
or  cricket  match,  or  other  athletic  sport. 
When  we  alighted  at  Walton,  one  had  a 
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patch  over  his  eye,  one  walked  lamely  with 
two  sticks,  another  with  one;  there  were 
some  arms  in  slings.  I  bought  a  quartern 
loaf  and  Crowe  a  plum-cake.  Leslie  and 
Walker,  playing  on  tin  whistles,  headed 
the  procession  of  cripples,  which  walked, 
limped,  and  hobbled  into  Shepperton. 
Though  amused  and  puzzled,  the  people 
we  met  or  passed  refrained  from  chaff  or 
jeers. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
Mr.  Marks  that  the  population  of  Shep- 
perton in  this  respect  contrasted  rather 
favorably,  in  the  matter  of  good  taste, 
with  himself  and  his  comrades. 

One  old  lady,  however,  who  saw  through 
our  shamming,  reproved  us  by  saying,  "Ye 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves— you 
might  be  struck  so!"  When  we  got  to  a 
convenient  place  the  whistles  ceased  play- 
ing, and  I  addressed  the  natives,  assuring 
them  that  1  was  to  be  member  for  the 
borough  at  the  next  election,  and  when  that 
happy  day  arrived  the  quartern  loaf,  such 
as  I  showed  them,  would  be  greatly  reduced 
in  price— in  fact,  all  but  given  away. 
Orowe  then  cut  up  the  plum-cake,  and  dis- 
tributed the  slices  among  the  assembled 
children.  ...  On  the  return  journey,  at 
each  station  we  stopped  (sic)  I  harangued 
the  people,  asking,  among  other  questions, 
if  there  were  "any  lady  or  gentleman  for 
the  diving-bell."  The  guard  came  up  to 
our  carriage,  and,  addressing  me,  said, 
"Well,  sir,  you  are  a  cure." 

After  this  exampleof  artistic  "humor," 
which  a  Royal  Academician  in  his  ma- 
ture years  thinks  it  worth  while  to  put 
on  record  in  print  for  the  edification  of 
the  world  at  large,  is  it  not  time  that 
we  revised  the  fashion  of  regarding 
artists,  and  encouraging  them  to  re- 
gard themselves,  as  constituting  a  kind 
of  intellectual  aristocracy? 

The  beautifully  got  up  volume  of  the 
"Life  and  Letters  of  Frederick  Walker" 
contains  nothing,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
of  that  sort;  the  letters  in  fact  are  en- 
tirely unobjectionable  in  tone,  but  un- 
fortunately that  is  all  there  is  to  say 
about  them,  and  the  book  forms  a 
notable  example  of  the  curious  dis- 
crepancy to  be  found  between  the 
painter  as  we  know  him  on  canvas  and 
the  painter  behind  the  scenes.  Of 
Frederick  Walker's  genius  as  a  painter, 


especially  when  we  compare    the    ex- 
tent and  quality  of  his    achievements 
with  the  brief  limit  of  his  life,  it  is  per- 
haps hardly    possible    to    think     too 
highly.    It  may  be  said  that  every  pic- 
ture he  painted    made    Its    mark;   he 
could  not  do    anything    commonplace, 
whatever  subject  he  treated    was   in- 
vested with  a  poetic  suggestiveness  pe- 
culiar to  himself.     Among  his  smaller 
works  there  is  no  better    example    of 
this  than  a  little  water-color,    not    as 
well  known  as  many  of  his  works,  en- 
titled    "The    Thunderstorm."1    What 
was  It  which  answered  to    that    title? 
Not  a  landscape  with  a  black  cloud  and 
the  regulation  flash  of  lightning,    one 
might  be  sure.    It  was  the  interior  of  a 
small  drawing-room  in  a  country  house, 
with  a  young  girl  and    a    child,    with 
their  backs  to  the  spectator,  planted  at 
the    window    and    evidently     gazing 
fixedly  out  of  it.    It  was  strangely  ef- 
fective; one  felt  as  if  one  were  looking 
out  at  the  thunderstorm  along  with  the 
children.  'That  was  a  typical  example 
of  Walker's  way  of  mingling  human  in- 
terest with  nature;  it  was  not  the  thun- 
derstorm per  ae,  but  the  thunderstorm 
as  an  awe-inspiring  spectacle    for    the 
child,  that  took  the  painter's  fancy;  it 
may  be  said  that  half  the  poetry  of  the 
work  lay  in  the  title.      It  is  mentioned 
in  the  "Life"  that  he  was  very  particu- 
lar and  hard  to  satisfy  as  to  the  titles 
of  his  pictures.     The    admirable    and 
suggestive  title  of    "The    Harbor    of 
Refuge"  he  owed  to  a  friend,  and  sig- 
nalized his  satisfaction  with  it  by  danc- 
ing round  the  studio.     This  feeling  as 
to  the  importance  of  the  title  showed  a 
true  poetic  instinct.    A  well-chosen  and 
significant  title  is  a  key  to  the  artist's 
mental  attitude  in  regard  to  the  work, 
and  may  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  spectator  in  ex- 
amining it. 

Walker's  power  of  combining  the  sen- 
timent of  the  figures  with  the  senti- 
ment of  the  scene,  so  as  to  make  them 

*  We  do  not  know  where  this  picture  Is.  We  saw 
it  onee  only,  many  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  minor 
exhibitions— very  likely  it  was  the  exhibition  of 
Walker's  collected  works  in  Deschamps'  gallery 
in  1876— but  it  left  an  ineffaceable  Impression. 
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markable  characteristics  of  his  art. 
The  peculiar  feeling  which  he  imparted 
to  his  combinations  of  landscape  and 
figures  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  new 
word  in  art.  Of  idyllic  paintings  we 
had  had  many;  landscapes  with  two 
lovers,  landscapes  with  a  pretty  girl  at 
a  stile,  landscapes  with  cattle,  and  so 
on.  But  with  Walker  the  idyll  as- 
sumed a  pathetic,  even  a  tragic,  mean- 
ing. "The  Plough"  was  perhaps  his 
masterpiece  in  this  class  of  work.  The 
melancholy  landscape  with  its  waning 
light  is  only  the  duplicated  expression 
of  the  pathos  expressed  in  the  weary 
figure  of  the  ploughman,  almost  lean- 
ing for  support  on  the  handles  of  the 
plough  at  the  close  of  an  exhausting 
day's  labor.  The  figures  and  the  land- 
scape are  one  poem;  each  element 
would  lose  nearly  all  of  its  effect  apart 
from  the  other;  and  the  title,  simple  as 
it  is,  is  full  of  significance  in  its  form. 
If  the  picture  had  been  called  "Plough- 
ing," a  title  often  used  for  landscapes 
which  afford  no  other  suggestion  for  a 
specific  classification,  the  point  would 
have  been  much  weakened.  "The 
Plough"  puts  the  abstract  for  the  con- 
crete; it  is  the  symbolic  Instrument  of 
human  toil— "In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow 
shalt  thou  eat  bread."  Walker  would 
perhaps  not  have  expressed  this  in  so 
many  words,  either  to  himself  or  to  any 
other  person,  but  his  poetic  instinct 
was  in  it.  The  same  indefinable  affin- 
ity between  the  landscape  and  the  fig 
ures,  the  same  suggestive  generality  in 
the  title,  is  seen  In  such  pictures  as 
"The  Vagrants,"  and  "Wayfarers,"  and 
"Mushroom  Gatherers."  Each  is  an 
aspect  of  the  pathos  or  tragedy  of  life 
defined  in  subject  by  the  figures,  and 
heightened  in  expression  by  the  land- 
scape. We  have  had  nothing  in  art 
quite  like  this  before.  The  nearest  to 
it,  before  Walker,  was  to  be  found  in 
some  of  the  landscape  conceptions, 
either  with  or  without  figures,  by  that 
fine  and  much  neglected  and  under- 
rated artist,  Poole.  In  his  landscape 
entitled  "The  Dragon's  Cave,"  without 
any  figure  either  human  or    draconian, 


foreground  sees  a  lion  in  the  distance, 
the  whole  landscape  and  sky  seem  to 
be  associated  with  the  threatening  dan- 
ger. But  Poole's  figures  were  bad; 
they  were  symbols  of  what  was  in- 
tended rather  than  studies  of  types  of 
humanity,  and  we  are  not  suggesting 
that  he  was  a  painter  to  be  compared 
with  Walker;  he  was  moreover  very 
unequal;  but  his  finest  works  show  a 
power  of  suggesting  human  sentiment 
by  means  of  landscape  which  never  re- 
ceived the  recognition  it  merited. 

la  "The  Harbor  of  Refuge,"  the  com- 
bination is  formed  of  ancient  buildings 
and  figures,  and  the  main  point  is  the 
contrast  between  the  vigor  of  youth 
and  strength  and  the  decrepitude  and 
pathos  of  old  age.  The  extraordinary 
and  dramatic  power  with  which  the 
contrast  is  illustrated  produced  an  Im- 
mense efTect  the  year  the  work  ap- 
peared at  the  Academy,  and  we  believe 
many  persons  regard  it  as  Walker's 
finest  production— it  is  certainly  his 
most  popular  one;  but  in  our  opinion  it 
is  just  open  to  the  charge  of  being  a 
little  overdone  and  too  dramatic;  the 
attitude  of  the  mower  also  is  certainly 
somewhat  open  to  criticism,  and  the 
prominence  of  the  figure  makes  this  de- 
fect of  importance;  and  on  the  whole 
we  do  not  consider  it  as  fine,  as  com- 
plete a  work,  as  "The  Plough,"  or  one 
likely  to  retain  its  hold  so  long.  In 
some  respects  we  are  inclined  to  regard 
"The  Bathers"  as  Walker's  central  pro- 
duction, and  we  have  always  regretted 
on  this  account  that  it  was  not  the  one 
selected  for  purchase  for  the  National 
Gallery.  The  translation  of  an  inci- 
dent from  the  common  life  of  his  day 
into  a  picture  of  almost  Greek  beauty 
and  elevation  of  style  is  a  feat  as  rare 
as  it  is  remarkable,  and  such  a  picture 
from  the  life  of  his  own  day  would 
have  been  a  very  fitting  work  by  which 
to  represent  the  painter  in  the  national 
collection.  How  instructive,  too,  if  it 
could  have  been  'hung  next  to  the 
"Derby  Day,"  as  an  artistic  and  social 
contrast! 

The  unfortunate  painting,  as  Walker 
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and  his  friends  considered  it,  "At  the 
Bar,"  the  only  life-size  figure  subject, 
as  far  as  we  remember,  that  he  ex- 
hibited, though  perhaps  hardly  an  at- 
tractive work,  had  a  considerable  im- 
portance, for  it  served  as  an  indication, 
at  all  events,  of  what  the  artist  might 
have  achieved  in  figure  subjects  on  a 
large  scale.  Had  his  life  been  spared 
to  the  orthodox  threescore  and  ten, 
there  is  no  imagining  what  Walker 
might  not  have  accomplished  in  paint- 
ing; great  as  his  executed  works  are, 
he  was  really  only  just  beginning  a 
career  at  the  time  of  his  death.  And 
yet  of  all  this  intellectual  power  tfnd 
poetry  which  comes  out  in  his  pictures, 
there  is  not  a  trace  In  the  letters  or  in 
any  anecdotes  (of  which  there  are  in 
fact  very  few)  that  are  related  of  him. 
The  author  has  mainly  allowed 
Walker  to  tell  his  own  story,  for  the 
bulky  volume  consists  almost  entirely 
ef  the  painter's  own  letters,  linked  to- 
gether by  a  few  connecting  words; 
but  the  fact  is  there  is  no  story  to  tell. 
The  letters  are  for  the  most  part 
absolutely  uninteresting.  What  we 
wanted  was  a  small  biography  just  to 
give  us  the  main  facts  as  to  Walker's 
life  and  character;  for  the  rest  let  his 
pictures  speak.  In  a  note  quoted  in  the 
book  Mr.  Calderon  says  of  him, 
"Walker  never  expressed  an  opinion 
about  anything,  or  joined  in  any  dis- 
cussion whatever;"  and  that  is  just 
what  one  would  gather  from  his  let- 
ters; they  express  nothing  characteris- 
tic whatever,  except  an  occasional 
peevishness  and  irritability.  From 
hints  here  and  there  we  are  able  to  put 
together  the  idea  of  a  personality  not 
without  interest;  a  small  but  very  well- 
formed  figure,  a  melancholy  and  ab- 
stracted countenance,  a  character 
marked  by  acute  shyness  and  sensitive- 
ness and  a  passionate  rebellion  against 
anything  mean  or  petty.  For  the  rest 
one  must  go  to  his  pictures;  except  that 
the  vein  of  "humor"  which  Mr.  H.  S. 
Marks,  as  observed,  claims  for  him, 
does  come  out  in  some  of  the  pen 
Sketches  reproduced  in  the  volume. 
His  sketch  of  Thackeray  with  his  back 
to  you,  an  early  effort  made  in  answer 


to  *  Thackeray's  query  as  to  "whether 
he  could  draw,"  is  wonderfully  good 
and  quite  recognizable  as  Thackeray; 
the  sketch  (page  111)  in  his  own  studio, 
with  the  dealer,  with  his  cheque-book 
sticking  out  of  his  pocket,  contemplat- 
ing the  picture,  and  the  artist  standing 
by  in  an  embarrassed  attitude,  Is  hu- 
morous and  pathetic  at  the  same  time; 
and  the  celebrated  drawing  of  "Cap- 
tain Jinks  in  his  steam  launch  the 
Selfish,  enjoying  himself  with  his 
friends,"  and  upsetting  every  one  else 
on  the  river,  which  was  contributed  to 
Punch  is  a  capital  bit  of  satire.1 

It  is  perhaps  a  question  whether 
Walker's  rustic  figures  were  not  too 
much  idealized.  One  of  the  few  inter- 
esting points  in  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks's  book 
is  a  letter  from  Ruskln  in  reply  to  a  re- 
quest that  he  would  put  on  paper  some 
record  of  his  impressions  of  Walker's 
art  In  connection  with  the  posthumous 
exhibition  of  the  artist's  works.  The 
letter  seems  to  have  been  written 
rather  in  a  temper  (no  unusual  occur- 
rence, certainly,  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  cor- 
respondence), but,  while  showing  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  with  and  rev- 
erence for  Walker's  genius,  it  suggests 
criticisms  which  are  worth  considera- 
tion, though  at  too  much  length  to 
quote.  Some  remonstrances  as  to  his 
attitude  drew  from  him,  however,  a 
second  letter  in  which  he  puts  one  point 
succinctly  in  regard  to  a  suggested 
comparison  between  Frfcre  and 
Walker:— 

I  wrote  of  Frere,  first,  "he  had  the  sim- 
plicity of  Wordsworth."  Well,  he  lived 
in  a  village,  loved  it,  and  painted  what  he 
saw  there.  (Hook  has  done  something  of 
the  kind,  though  not  so  faithfully,  for 
Olovelly.)  But  you  do  not  suppose  there 
is  any  simplicity  in  Walker!  All  those 
peasants  of  his  are  got  up  for  the  stage. 
Look  at  the  flutter  of  that  girl's  apron 
under  the  apple-tree.  Look  at  the  ridicu- 
lous mower,  galvanized-Blgin  in  his  atti- 
tude (and  the  sweep  of  the  scythe  utterly 
out  of  drawing).  You  do  not  suppose  that 
flock  of    geese    is    done   simply?     It    is 

*  It  is  said  that  the  person  aimed  at  in  this  draw, 
ing  received  three  copies  of  '  Punch*  by  post  the 
day  after  it  appeared. 
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elaborately  affected— straining  to  express 
the  feelings  of  a  cockney  who  had  never 
before  seen  a  goose  in  his  life,  web-footed. 
You  do  not  suppose  these  children  in  the 
"Chaplain's  Daughter"  are  simple?  They 
are  as  artificial  as  the  Sistine  Chapel,  etc. 

These  criminal  children  in  the  "Chap- 
lain's Daughter"  we  do  not  recollect  at 
the  moment.    But  as  to  the  artificiality 
of  the  figures  in  some  of  Walker's  most 
celebrated  pictures  there  is  truth  in  the 
criticism.    Walker  evolved  from  his  in- 
ner consciousness  a    "noble    peasant," 
with  a  superior  walk  and  demeanor;  a 
typical  form  of  him  is  the  boy  in  "Way- 
farers," a  boy  who  was  certainly  never 
met  with  on  the  highroad  as  a  tramp 
In  real  life,  any  more  than  the  laborer 
walking  through  the     foreground     in 
"The  Old  Gate."    Still  less  did  we  ever 
see  in  real  life  the  man  who  hangs  on 
the  plough-tail  in  "The  Plough,"  or  the 
action  and  attitude  of    the    lad    who 
walks  beside  the  horses.    But  it  may  be 
replied  that  Walker  was  not,  in  these 
pictures,  aiming  at  the  representation 
of  real  life.      He  could  be  simple  and 
real  enough  when    he    chose,*    as    in 
"Spring,"  or  in    that    beautiful    and 
touching  design  for  the  illustration  of 
"Philip  in  Church"     for    Thackeray's 
story.    But  we  take  it  that  in  such  pic- 
tures as  "The  Plough"  or  "Wayfarers" 
he  was    idealizing    the    figures    con- 
sciously and  with  a  reasonable  motive. 
"The  Plough"  especially  was  an  alle- 
gory of  the  weariness  of  labor,  and  an 
impersonal  and  typical  character  was 
therefore  given  to  the  figures;  they  are 
sufficiently  near  to  real  life  to  awaken 
our  sympathy,  but  sufficiently  idealized 
to  lift  the  whole  into  a  more  poetic  re- 
gion.    Will  any  one    say    that    "The 
Plough"  would  be  improved  or  height- 
ened in  effect  by  substituting  for  the 
actual  figures  the  realistic  representa- 
tion of  such  a  ploughman  as  we  may 
meet  any  day  in  the  fields?      Hardly, 
we  think.    Walker  very  likely  did  not 
reas6n  thus,  for  as  far  as  appears  he 
never  did  reason  about  his  art;  but  his 
genius  led  him  right.    The  mower  in 
"The  Harbor  of  Refuge"  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult point,  because  the  other  figures  in 
the  picture,  especially  the  group  of  old 


men,  are  realistic,  and  this  is  certainly 
an  idealized  mower.  But  it  is  a  matter 
for  feeling  and  instinct  rather  than 
logic.  We  propose  the  same  test  as  in 
the  case  of  "The  Plough;"  would  you 
wish  Walker  to  have  painted  out  that 
figure  and  substituted  a  faithful  study 
from  the  man  who  mows  your  lawn? 
Few  people  would  have  any  doubt  as  to 
the  answer. 

The  life  and  letters  of  Rossettl  are 
those  of  a  man  who,  unlike  Walker, 
had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  his  own 
art  and  that  of  other  people,  and  there 
is  a  good  deal  that  is  of  interest  in  the 
letters  here  and  there,  but  also  a  great 
deal  that  is  not,  and  which  was  not  in 
the  least  worth  reprinting.  What  can 
be  the  possible  object  of  putting  on  rec- 
ord such  a  letter  as  this,  for  instance?— 

Sunday,  July  2, 1871. 
Whitley  Stokes  has  come  from  India, 
and  stays  only  a  very  short  time  in  Lon- 
don. He  is  to  dine  with  me  Wednesday 
at  7.  I  hope  you  can  come,  as  I  am  sure 
he  would  like  to  see  you  again. 

This  has  the  merit  of  brevity,  cer- 
tainly, but  there  are  much  longer  let- 
ters which  are  of  as  little  general  in- 
terest. On  the  other  hand,  Rossetti's 
comments  on  the  works  of  art  seen  in 
his  not  very  numerous  expeditions  are 
lively,  earnest,  and  of  considerable  in- 
terest. His  curious  fancy  of  putting 
his  observations  on  persons  and  land- 
scape, during  his  journey  from  London 
to  Paris,  into  what  may  be  called  pro- 
saic verse,  remarks  thrown  into  the 
form  of  metre  in  a  loose  careless  way, 
were  worth  reprinting;  they  have  no 
literary  value  as  poems  (a  rather 
strange  remark  to  have  to  make  about 
any  verse  of  Rossetti's),  but  they  form 
an  interesting  record  o?  the  impressions 
of  a  quick  and  observant  intellect, 
though  rather  disagreeably  permeated 
by  a  perpetual  discontent  with  things 
around  him.  The  impression  left  by 
the  two  volumes  is  not  a  very  pleasant 
one.  In  the  first  place,  one  cannot  but 
be  struck  with  the  concentrated  self- 
sufl&ciency  of  the  whole  coterie  of 
which  Rossettl  was  the  leading  figure; 
their  persuasion  of  the  supreme  Impor- 
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tance  of  their  own  affairs  and  their 
own  views  of  art  and  life,  and  their 
crudely  expressed  contempt  for  every 
one  else.  All  the  pros  and  cons  of  Bu- 
chanan's exaggerated  and  unworthy  at- 
tack on  Rossetti  under  a  feigned  signa- 
ture in  the  article  on  the  "Fleshly 
School  of  Poetry"  are  debated  through 
page  after  page,  as  if  the  matter  were 
of  interest  to  any  one  now.  It  has  al- 
ready been  suggested  in  our  pages, 
however,  in  we  hope  more  moderate 
and  reasonable  language,  that  the  tone 
of  some  of  Rossetti's  poetry  is  open  to 
a  criticism  of  the  kind;  not  that  there 
is  any  special  poem  which  we  can 
blame  him  for  having  written,  but  that 
the  "House  of  Life"  sonnets,  if  we  look 
below  the  splendid  diction  and  imagery 
to  the  real  tendency  of  the  thought  in 
them,  embody  a  view  of  life  which  is 
essentially  sensuous  and  decadent. 
But  we  are  not  here  considering  Ros- 
setti as  a  poet,  and  may  dismiss  that 
portion  of  the  subject  with  the  remark 
that,  with  whatever  reservations,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  his  greatest 
gift  lay  in  poetry,  and  that  he  would 
have  done  wisely  to  have  spent  more  of 
his  strength  in  poetical  production  In- 
stead of  placing  it,  as  we  think  he  (and 
perhaps  his  friends)  did,  as  a  second- 
ary alternative  to  painting. 

The  impression  conveyed  by  the  me- 
moir is  that  Rossetti  in  his  earlier  days, 
and  before  he  fell  into  the  unhappy 
habits  which  unquestionably  shortened 
his  life,  was  not  by  any  means  the 
kind  of  dreamy  and  sensitive  being 
which  the  style  and  feeling  of  most  of 
his  poems  would  have  led  one  to  ex- 
pect. He  was  apparently  a  hearty,  vig- 
orous kind  of  man,  who  entered  strenu- 
ously both  into  work  and  amusement, 
and  was  at  once  a  staunch  friend,  an 
enthusiastic  admirer,  and  a  good  hater. 
But  there  was  an  element  of  coarseness 
about  his  character,  showing  itself  In 
various  small  characteristics,  among 
others  of  language.  His  favorite  word 
for  paintings  that  did  not  please  him 
is  "slosh"  or  "filthy  slosh;"  though  we 
rather  believe  that  this  objectionable 
kind  of  slang  was  adopted  also  by  oth- 
ers of  the  P.R.B.  set,  as  a  mode  of  ex- 


pressing their  contempt  for  all  painting 
outside  their  own  ideals.  His  pet  name 
for  Miss  Siddal,  who  became  his  wife, 
was  "Guggum,"  and  Mrs.  Hueffer,  who 
as  a  child  sat  for  one  of  his  pictures, 
remembers  him  standing  before  the 
easel  solacing  himself  over  his  work  by 
a  constant  repetition  of  "Guggum,  Gug- 
gum." The  menage  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  a  very  comfortable  one,  and 
Rossetti's  remorse  at  her  death  led  him 
to  bury  the  manuscripts  of  his  poems  in 
her  coffin,  saying,  "I  have  often  been 
writing  these  poems  when  Lizzie  was 
ill  and  suffering,  and  I  might  have  been 
attending  to  her,  and  now  they  shall 
go."  That  is  a  feeling  that  we  can 
honor  and  sympathize  with;  but  it 
gives  one  rather  a  shock  to  find  that, 
six  or  seven  years  after,  the  poet,  re- 
penting of  this  act  and  desiring  to  es- 
tablish a  literary  reputation,  had  his 
wife's  coffin  exhumed  and  opened  and 
the  manuscripts  taken  out  again  from 
among  the  poor  corrupted  remains.  It 
is  inconceivable  to  us  how  any  man 
who  had  loved  and  lost  a  wife  could  en- 
dure to  do  so  loathsome  a  thing.  Some 
people  will  say,  no  doubt,  "Was  it  not 
better  so  than  that  such  poems  should 
be  lost  to  the  world?"  Well,  there  are 
some  things  in  life  even  more  impor- 
tant than  poetry;  and  we  hope  many 
persons  will  feel  that,  were  the  poet  a 
relation  of  theirs  or  one  in  whom  they 
were  closely  interested,  they  would  ten 
times  rather  that  his  poems  should 
have  been  lost,  than  that  they  should 
have  been  recovered  by  an  action  so 
utterly  at  variance  with  delicacy  of 
feeling  and  reverence  for  the  dead.  As 
to  the  sad  accounts  of  Rossetti' s  latter 
days,  the  utter  subversion  of  his  will 
under  the  influence  of  stupendous  doses 
of  chloral  and  wholesale  spirit-drink- 
ing, it  is  not  the  first  time  that  men  of 
true  genius  have  fallen  into  that 
slough;  but  we  cannot  see  why  it 
should  all  be  written  down  fifteen 
years  afterwards.  Why  not  have  Jet  it 
be  forgotten?  There  is  one  more  point 
we  would  allude  to  in  the  "Life;"  the 
author  is  very  solicitous  to  deny  the 
charge  against  Rossetti  that  he 
"worked  the  oracle,"  as  the  saying  is, 
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at  tne  time  tne  poems  were  puDiisnea, 
by  one  of  his  own  friends,  who  spoke 
strongly  about  It  from  personal  knowl- 
edge; and  It  has  been  generally  be- 
lieved that  on  too  many  occasions  the 
most  favorable  reviews  of  the  poems 
which  appeared  were  written  by  mem- 
bers of  the  poet's  own  special  circle  of 
friends. 

As  a  painter,  we  think  that  Rossetti 
has  been  overrated,  except  in  the  mat- 
ter of  color;  as  a  colorlst  he  was  splen- 
did, one  may  say  inspired.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  ever  would  put  him- 
self into  the  training  necessary  to  mas- 
ter the  drawing  of  the  figure.  His 
mind  rushed  to  the  general  impression 
he  desired  to  produce,  and  overleaped 
the  drudgery  involved  in  the  careful 
study  of  drawing  and  composition. 
His  biographer,  who  is  quite  frank  on 
this  point,  implies,  however,  that  this 
indifference  to  scientific  accuracy  of 
execution  was  the  result  of  a  principle 
in  his  mind  rather  than  of  carelessness 
or  indifference.  Speaking  of  the  paint- 
er's early  pictures,  he  says:— 

Regarding  execution,  it  may  be  said  in 
general  terms  that  Rossetti  continued  to 
progress,  both  in  force  and  in  facility,  but 
did  not  eTince  any  great  disposition  for 
attaining  strenuous  mastery  in  draughts- 
manship, or  resource  in  the  management 
of  perspective;  or  of  architectural  or  land- 
scape accessory.  As  to  draughtsmanship 
of  human  and  animal  form,  he  of  course 
recognized  the  high  importance  of  this, 
whether  he  fully  achieved  it  or  not;  but 
for  the  other  matters  he  retained  to  the  last 
a  large  measure  of  personal  indifference, 
though  necessarily  conscious— none  more 
so— that  these  also  are  required  in  order 
to  make  a  picture  conformable  to  the 
modern  standard.  The  fact  is  that  he 
preferred  the  tone  of  mind  which  gov- 
erned the  treatment  of  such  elements  of 
the  subject  in  olden  art.  That  they  should 
convey  their  message  in  a  suggestive  way 
he  thought  fully  requisite;  that  they 
8hould*be  rigorously  realized  by  scientific 
rule  or  naturalistic  presentment  he  did  not 
care;  and  if  under  a  system  of  that  sort 
they  usurped  the  place  of  the  main  idea, 
or  of  human  emotion  or  expressional  force, 
he  wished  them  well  away.    I  do  not  aver 


ircw    11   aesuicuij     was. 

This  is  ingeniously  put;  but,  after  all, 
does  it  not  amount  pretty  much  to  a 
confession  that  Rossetti  wanted  to  be  a 
great  painter  without  encountering 
fairly  the  chief  technical  difficulties  of 
painting?  It  is  very  well  to  give  a 
philosophical  reason  for  it;  it  is  quite 
true  that  a  painting  which  is  scientifi- 
cally correct,  but  fails  in  its  impres- 
sion, is  of  little  worth;  but  why  neglect 
the  effort  to  combine  both  qualities? 
Rossetti  did  neglect  it,  and  we  have  al- 
ways suspected  that  his  refusal  to  pub- 
licly exhibit  his  paintings  arose  really 
from  the  same  sensitiveness  about  crit- 
icism which  induced  him  to  manoeuvre 
for  favorable  reviews  of  his  poems;  he 
was  aware  that  they  were  defective  in 
drawing,  and  was  afraid  of  having  it 
publicly  pointed  out  In  the  early  un- 
finished picture  entitled,  "Found,"  the 
face  of  the  lost  girl,  as  if  locking  up  her 
lips  from  the  kiss  of  her  old  lover,  is 
one  of  the  most  terribly  pathetic  things 
in  modern  art;  but  the  figure  of  the 
man  is  not  properly  set  on  its  legs,  it  is 
an  awkward  failure  in  the  attempt  to 
portray  action,  and  thereby  the  work 
is  spoiled.  It  may  be  noticed  that  Ros- 
setti seldom  attempts  to  represent  ac- 
tion or  movement  of  the  figure  in  paint- 
ing, and  nearly  always  fails  when  he 
does.  A  notable  example  is  the  awk- 
ward figure  of  Dante  in  the  large  pic- 
ture belonging  to  the  Liverpool  Cor- 
poration. He  preferred  to  paint  half- 
lengths  of  ideal  women  in  quiescent  at- 
titudes, thus  escaping  the  dlflftculty  of 
the  lower  limbs  and  the  balance  of  the 
figure.  The  wealth  of  color  in  some  of 
these  works  is  extraordinary,  but  the 
faces  are,  almost  without  exception, 
sensual,  almost  animal  in  expression; 
women  with  great  red  lips  and  abnor- 
mally long  necks,  unlike  anything  in 
nature.  The  first  time  we  ever  saw  (in 
a  private  collection)  several  of  his 
larger  works  together,  they  produced 
on  us  an  impression  of  astonishment  at 
their  power  of  color  and  their  extraor- 
dinary novelty  of  style;  but  our  experi- 
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are  inclined  to  think  that  this  will  be, 
if  it  is  not  already,  the  general  feeling 
In  regard  to  them.  They  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  man  who  might  have 
been  a  really  great  painter  if  he  would 
have  fully  faced  the  technical  difficul- 
ties of  the  art,  and  if  he  had  aimed  at 
a  more  intellectual  quality  of  expres- 
sion and  sentiment.  Some  of  his 
smaller  studies  exhibit  a  remarkable 
intensity  of  endeavor  to  grasp,  the  heart 
of  the  subject,  in  Illustrating  an  inci- 
dent or  a  legend;  but  these  were  never 
carried  out  on  a  larger  scale,  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  would  have  been 
failures  if  they  had  been. 

In  the  beautifully  illustrated  volume 
containing  the  record  of  Ford  Madox 
Brown's  life,  we  find  an  unpretending 
narrative  of  the  main  facts  of  the  ar- 
tist's career  and  the  subjects  and  com- 
position of  his  principal  pictures.  We 
gather  from  it  that  Madox  Brown  was 
a  very  unpopular  man  except  among  a 
few  intimate  friends;  for  no  worse  rea- 
son, however,  than  a  certain  hard  and 
uncompromising  character  which  is 
precisely  illustrated  also  in  his  paint- 
ings. He  was  independent  enough  to 
refuse  to  become  formally  a  member 
of  the  P.R.B.,  though  sympathizing 
with  their  general  aims  and  being  the 
personal  friend  of,  we  believe,  all  of 
them.  We  do  not  learn  much  as  to  his 
artistic  training  and  studies;  the  best 
insight  into  his  views  on  art  is  afforded 
by  the  note  in  the  appendix  in  regard  to 
his  method  of  teaching  at  the  Working 
Men's  College,  where  he  succeeded  Ros- 
setti  in  the  capacity  of  teacher,  and  the 
differences  between  his  method  and 
that  of  Rossetti;  the  latter  being  in  fact 
apparently  characterized  by  no  method 
at  all.  Rossetti  objected  to  a  firm  out- 
line; "he  wished  their  work  to  be  free; 
Brown,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  on 
a  firm  outline— "always  know  exactly 
what  you  mean  by  every  line  you  draw 
on  the  paper;  have  a  thorough  idea  as 
to  which  form  of  the  model  you  intend 
to  represent  by  the  line  you  are  draw- 
ing." He  also  made  the  students  apply 
the  plumb-line  to  See    where    different 


cant  to  learn,  had  been  unknown  under 
Ros8ettl's  rule. 

Madox  Brown  was  a  painter  about 
whose  works,  and  his  position  in  the 
art,  it  Is  not  very  easy  to  form  a  deci- 
sive opinion  at  present.  He  was  a 
thoroughly  high-minded,  hard-working, 
conscientious  artist,  who  never  took  up 
a  subject  for  painting  without  the 
desire  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  true 
expression  of  it,  and  to  work  out  com- 
pletely every  portion  of  the  picture. 
One  characteristic  maxim  with  him 
was  that  a  painting  should  at  all  stages 
be  kept  up  to  such  a  generally  equable 
condition  of  finish  that  an  intelligent 
spectator  could  understand  the  mean- 
ing and  the  subject.  That  Is  to  say,  it 
was  to  be  carried  forward  in  each  por- 
tion to  the  same  stage  before  a  new 
stage  was  commenced,  so  that  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work  was  always  kept  be- 
fore the  eye  as  a  whole.  This  would 
seem  an  admirable  rule  towards  ensur- 
ing unity  of  design  and  quality  in  a  pic- 
ture. And  yet,  oddly  enough,  many  of 
his  own  largest  works  have  a  most 
notable  want  of  unity  of  design  and 
consentaneous  quality.  Take  "Work"' 
for  instance— a  painting  of  the  most  re- 
markable ability  and  showing  evidence 
everywhere  of  the  most  conscientious 
care  and  labor,  and  yet  as^a  whole  it  Is 
one  of  the  ugliest  and  most  undecora- 
tive  pictures  ever  painted,  and  many  of 
the  figures  in  it  seem  each  to  belong  to 
a  different  picture  and  to  have  got 
there  together  accidentally,  like  a 
crowd  In  the  street.  The  same  with 
some  of  his  larger  historical  or  narra- 
tive pictures— "Chaucer,"  "Cordelia's 
Portion,"  and  others;  they  seem  made 
up  rather  than  inspired;  every  figure 
and  all  the  accessories  are  carefully 
studied,  but  there  is  a  sense  left  on  the 
mind  of  their  being  all  posed  artifi- 
cially. Look  at  the  "Expulsion  of  the 
Danes  from  Manchester;"  how  like  a 
stage  scene  it  is,  with  the  artificial  and 
unreal  action  of  the  man  shaking  his 
sword  at  the  townsfolk  as  he  runs  out; 
a  figure  which  always  gives  us  a  sen- 
sation of  the  ludicrous,  which  certainly 
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was  not  the  painter's  intention.  We 
should  say  that  Madox  Brown  was  a 
very  studious,  earnest,  well-instructed 
painter  of  very  ambitious  aims,  but 
without  genius,  and  with  a  very  crude 
taste  in  color.  On  two  or  three  occa- 
sions he  seems  to  have  got  carried 
away  by  a  subject  so  as  to  have  fairly 
let  himself  go— notably  so  in  his 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  which  is,  to  our 
thinking,  his  finest  work,  and  is  an  ex- 
pression of  amorous  passion  such  as 
has  rarely  been  so  powerfully  realized 
in  painting;  it  certainly  throws  every 
other  Romeo  and  Juliet  picture  into  the 
shade.  The  "Last  Sight  of  England"  is 
another  work  of  real  pathos,  though  we 
do  not  know  that  it  is  not  Injured 
rather  than  strengthened  in  effect  by 
the  mosaic  of  curiously  assorted  figures 
crowded  into  the  background.  "Juan 
and  Haidee"  is  another  work  which  im- 
presses one  as  a  complete  and  sponta- 
neously conceived  whole.  "Cromwell 
at  his  Farm"  is  undoubtedly  a  power- 
fully conceived  work,  as  far  as  the 
principal  figure  is  concerned,  but  here 
again  there  is  the  kind  of  mechanical 
arrangement  of  incidents  which  we 
find  in  other  works;  the  horse  cropping 
the  hedge,  the  pig  about  to  run  between 
his  legs,  the  servant  calling  her  master 
to  dinner,  all  put  together  in  a  kind  of 
puzzle-map  manner  to  show  how  long 
Cromwell  has  sat  there  in  thought;  as 
if  the  artist  said,  "You  see  how  com- 
pletely I  tell  the  story."  Of  late  years 
Madox  Brown  was  occupied  in  the  con- 
genial task  of  painting  frescoes  in  the 
Manchester  Town  Hall— honor  to  the 
Manchester  folk  for  carrying  out  this 
scheme  and  entrusting  it  to  an  artist  of  \ 
serious  aims;  and  this  work  led  him  al- 
most necessarily  to  study  a  more  deco- 
rative method  in  composition.  But  in 
the  main  he  is,  in  comparison  with  his 
effort,  a  disappointing  painter,  the  ma- 
jority of  whose  pictures  command  our 
respect  without  awaking  our  sympathy 
or  appealing  to  our  feelings. 

To  read  the  life  of  Jean  Francois  Mil- 
let is  almost  like  reading  the  Bible. 
Here,  at  least,  there  is  nothing  for 
question  or  doubt.  It  Is  the  record  of 
one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  lives  ever 


lived,  and  the  account  of  Millet's  early 
days  and  of  the  character  of  his  par- 
ents, and  of  the  associations  and  influ- 
ences under  which  he  grew  up,  forms 
the  exact  reflex  and  explanation  of  the 
character  of  his  artistic  work  after  it 
took  the  form  under  which  it  finally  be- 
came famous.  In  a  literary  point  of 
view,  too,  this  is  by  far  the  best  written 
of  the  biographies  before  us.  Millet's 
peasant  father  and  mother  seem  like 
characters  from  the  Old  Testament- 
simple  people  with  grand  souls.  His 
father,  Jean  Louis  Millet,  was  a  man 
not  without  accomplishments.  He 
loved  music,  "and  taught  the  village 
choir  so  well  that  people  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  country-side  to  hear  the 
singing  of  the  Greville  choir."  He 
made  a  collection  of  chants  for  their 
use,  and  he  modelled  in  clay,  and 
carved  flowers  and  animals  in  wood;  so 
that  there  was  not  wanting  in  his  son 
the  hereditary  disposition  towards  art. 
But  it  is  the  pure  love  of  nature  in 
father  and  child  that  stands  out  as 
their  most  striking  characteristic. 

One  day,  as  little  Francois  stood  at  his 
father's  side  watching  the  setting  sun  sink 
into  the  waves,  the  glory  of  the  scene 
stirred  him  to  enthusiastic  admiration, 
and  he  poured  out  his  heart  in  an  ecstasy 
of  childish  rapture.  Jean  Louis  took  off 
his  cap  reverently  and  said,  "My  son,  it  is 
God."    The  boy  never  forgot  that  word. 

His  mother,  simple,  yet  full  of  good 
sense  and  of  interest  in  her  son's  artis- 
tic future,  is  as  interesting  a  figure. 
Young  Millet  loved  the  wind  and  the 
sea  and  the  trees.  The  verses  of  the 
Bible  seemed  to  him  in  those  days  "like 
gigantic  monuments;"  an  expression 
which  reminds  one  strongly  of  Blake. 
For  the  account  of  the  gradual  dawn- 
ing of  his  artistic  genius,  and  the  grave 
affectionate  deliberation  of  his  father 
on  the  subject,  his  first  studies  under  a 
country  teacher,  his  yearning  towards 
Paris  as  the  place  which  seemed  to  him 
the  centre  at  which  he  could  fulfil  all 
his  alms,  and  his  bitter  disappointment 
on  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  city, 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  biog- 
raphy.   In  his  critical  remarks  on  the 
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quainted  in  Paris,  there  is  a  power  of 
judgment,  expression,  and  analysis 
which  gives  them  the  deepest  interest. 
He  had  hard  struggles  in  his  early 
days,  and  it  will  surprise  many  of  his 
present  admirers  to  learn  that  he  was 
first  known  and  obtained  some  success 
as  a  painter  of  little  pastorals,  either 
with  Watteau-like  figures  or  with  nude 
nymphs.  Like  almost  all  painters  with 
a  passion  for  the  ideal  in  art,  he  had  a 
passion  also  for  the  nude  figure,  and  at- 
tained great  power  in  treating  it.  But 
his  reputation  came  back  to  him  in  a 
way  he  did  not  like.  He  heard  two 
youths,  who  were  looking  into  a  shop 
window  at  one  of  his  pastels  of  women 
bathing,  refer  to  him  as  "a  man  named 
Millet  who  never  paints  anything  but 
naked  women." 

The  words  were  a  shoot  to  Millet.  His 
friends  had  often  admired  his  nude  figures 
and  praised  his  skill  in  flesh-painting,  but 
never  until  that  moment  had  he  realized 
that  his  reputation  as  an  artist  depended 
on  this  kind  of  work. 

He  thought  of  his  old  home  and  Its  as- 
sociations, and  determined  from  hence- 
forth to  paint  the  life  he  knew  and  to 
paint  from  his  heart  Mrs.  Ady  seems 
to  intend  to  convey  the  impression  that 
he  thought  he  had  been  prostituting  his 
art  in  painting  nudes;  but  we  do  not 
imagine  that  Millet  had  any  such  feel- 
ing about  the  nude  figure  per  se:  he  was 
too  much  of  an  artist  for  that.  He  may 
have  thought  that  those  for  whom  he 
painted  regarded  it  in  a  different  light 
from  his.  But  we  should  rather  con- 
clude that  his  feeling  was  that  he  had 
been  making  a  mere  plaything  of  art, 
and  that  henceforth  he  would  pursue 
it  with  a  more  serious  purpose.  It  was 
shortly  after  this  that  he  and  his  wife 
retired  to  Barbizon,  and  he  commenced 
the  class  of  pictures  of  peasant  life  by 
which  he  is  now  best  known.  But  some 
of  his  works  of  that  early  Paris  period 
must  have  a  great  artistic  value,  if  one 
may  judge  by  the  one  specimen, 
"L'Amour  Vainqueur,"  which  found  its 
way  two  or  three  years  ago  into  a  Lon- 


dragged  along  by  a  little  knot  of  Cu- 
pids, painted  in  a  very  broad  style, 
with  fine  color,  and  most  graceful  in 
line  and  composition.  If  there  are 
more  such  works  as  this  of  his  extant, 
one  would  like  to  know  something  of 
them. 

In  regard  to  the  class  of  pictures  of 
which  the  "Angelus"  is  the  most  famed 
example,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
the  recent  fame  given  to  these,  and  the 
enormous  prices  paid  for  them,  are  the 
result  of  a  reaction  which  has  run  into 
some  exaggeration.  In  his  own  way 
Millet  stands  alone,  for  simplicity  and 
power  and  significance  in  the  depiction 
of  peasant  life,  and  for  breadth  of 
style  in  his  treatment  of  his  subjects. 
In  his  youth  he  was  a  passionate  ad- 
mirer of  Michelangelo  and  some  one 
not  inaptly  spoke  of  him  as  Mi- 
chelangelo in  sabots."  It  is  evi- 
dent that  he  especially  studied 
breadth  and  balance  in  composition. 
Two  of  his  own  declarations  on  this 
point  are  very  significant.  "Nothing," 
he  said,  "must  be  Introduced  into  a  pic- 
ture but  that  which  is  fundamental. 
Every  accessory,  however  ornamental, 
which  is  not  there  for  a  purpose,  and 
does  not  complete  the  meaning  of  the 
picture,  must  be  rigidly  excluded." 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  true  gospel,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  therefore  all 
great  painting  must  be  as  simple,  as 
destitute  of  accessories  as  Millet's. 
"The  completion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
picture"  will  be  susceptible  of  a  differ- 
ent interpretation  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  meaning  aimed  at.  To  keep 
only  to  subjects  of  humble  life,  it  does 
not  follow  that  because  we  appreciate 
Millet  we  are  to  cease  to  appreciate 
William  Hunt.  The  aims  of  the  two 
are  entirely  different;  the  system  of 
each  is  complete  according  to  his  aim. 
We  do  not  say  that  Millet  is  not  much 
the  greater  artist  of  the  two.  But  with 
all  Millet's  greatness  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  his  powers,  as  far  as  regards 
the  class  of  pictures-  which  have  made 
his  fame,  are  restricted  within  rather 
narrow  limits.    We  should  not  call  him 
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by  any  means  so  great  a  painter  as 
Frederick  Walker,  with  whom,  how- 
ever, it  is  interesting  to  compare  him. 
Referring  to  Ruskin's  charge  against 
Walker  of  want  of  simplicity,  we  see  in 
the  "Angelus"  and  "La  Bergere,"  un- 
questionably, a  much  greater  simplic- 
ity than  in  the  figures  in  Walker's  most 
prominent  pictures.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  Millet  wished  to  use  a  rustic  fig- 
ure with  a  more  abstract  or  symbolical 
signification,  as  Walker  did  in  "The 
Plough,"  it  is  curious  to  find,  as  in  "The 
Sower,"  that  he  also  Idealizes  the  figure 
in  grandeur  of  action.  Indeed,  but  for 
a  certain  difference  in  style,  the 
"Sower"  as  seen  in  engraving,  without 
the  color,  might  almost  pass  for  a  fig- 
ure of  Walker's;  the  action  is  of  much 
the  same  type.  The  other  dictum  of 
Millet  that  we  referred  to  is  as  to  the 
value  of  a  half-light  in  enabling  one  to 
estimate  the  composition  and  balance 
of  a  picture.  "If  a  sketch  seen  in  the 
dim  twilight  at  the  end  of  the  day  have 
the  requisite  balance,  it  is  a  picture;  if 
not,  no  clever  arrangement  of  color,  no 
skill  in  drawing  or  elaborate  finish,  can 
ever  make  it  into  a  picture."  This  is 
surely  a  word  worth  remembering. 

Time  will  bring  round  a  somewhat 
more  balanced  judgment  as  to  Millet's 
place  in  modern  art,  which,  as  we  have 
suggested,  is  a  little  exaggerated  just 
now.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
noble  example  he  gave  of  a  life  devoted 
in  simple  earnestness  to  what  he  re- 
garded as  highest  and  most  true  in  art 
will  never  be  forgotten.  He  at  least  is 
a  painter  with  whom  we  can  go  behind 
the  scenes  without  any  fear  of  disillu- 
sion. 


IN  KEDAR'S  TENTS.  * 

BY  HENRY  BETON  MERRTMAN,  AUTHOR  OP  "THK 
SOWERS." 

Chapter  XXI. 

A  CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

"  Wherein  I  am  false  I  am  honest,  not  true  to 
be  true." 

"I  will  sing  you  a  contrabandlsta 
song,"  said  Concepcion,  as    the   party 

*  Copyright,  1896,  by  Henry  Seton  Merriman. 


rode  toward  Toledo  in  the  moonlight. 
"The  song  we— they  sing  when  the  ven- 
ture has  been  successful.  You  may 
hear  it  any  dark  night  in  the  streets  of 
Gaucin." 

"Sing,"  said  t|ie  older  soldier,  "if  it 
is  in  your  lungs;  for  us,  we  prefer  to 
travel  silent" 

Conyngham,  mounted  on  the  horse 
from  which  the  Carlist  rider  had  been 
dragged  unceremoniously  enough,  rode 
a  few  paces  in  front.  The  carriage  had 
been  left  behind  at  the  venta,  where  no 
questions  were  asked  and  the  injured 
men  received  readily  enough. 

"It  is  well,"  answered  Ooncepcion, 
in  no  way  abashed.  "I  will  sing.  In 
Andalusia  we  can  all  sing.  The  pigs 
sing  better  there  than  the  men  of  Cas- 
tile." 

It  was  after  midnight  when  the 
party  rode  past  the  church  of  the  Cristo 
de  la  Vega,  and  faced  the  long  hill  that 
leads  to  the  gate  Del  Cameron.  Above 
them  towered  the  city  of  Toledo,  silent 
and  dream-like.  Concepcion  had 
ceased  singing  now,  and  the  hard 
breathing  of  the  horses  alone  broke  the 
silence.  The  Tagus,  emerging  here 
from  rocky  fastness,  flowed  noiselessly 
away  to  the  west,  a  gleaming  ribbon 
laid  across  the  breast  of  the  night.  In 
the  summer  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  travellers  to  take  the  road  by  night 
in  Spain,  and  although  many  doubtless 
heard  the  clatter  of  horses'  feet  on  the 
polished  cobble-stones  of  the  city,  none 
rose  from  bed  to  watch  the  horsemen 
pass. 

At  that  time  Toledo  possessed,  and, 
indeed,  to  the  present  day  can  boast  of 
but  one  good  inn,  a  picturesque  old 
house  in  the  Plaza  de  Zocodover,  over- 
hung by  the  mighty  Alcazar.  Here  Cer- 
vantes must  have  eaten  and  Lazarillo 
de  Tormes,  no  doubt,  caroused.  Here 
those  melancholy  men  and  mighty  hu- 
morists must  have  delighted  the  idler 
by  their  talk.  Concepcion  soon  aroused 
the  sleepy  porter,  and  the  great  doors 
being  thrown  open,  the  party  passed 
in  io  the  courtyard  without  quitting  the 
saddle. 

"It  is,"  said  Concepcion,  "an  English 
excellency  and  his  suite." 
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"though  be  travels  with  but  one  ser- 
vant" 

"We  know  that,  my  friend,  which  is 
the  reason  why  we  patronize  your  dog- 
hole  of  an  inn.  See  that  the  two  excel- 
lencies breakfast  together  at  a  table 
apart  in  the  morning." 

"You  will  have  matters  to  speak 
about  with  the  Sefior  Pleydell  in  the 
morning?"  said  Concepcion,  as  he  un- 
packed Gonyngham's  luggage  a  few 
minutes  later. 

"Yes;  I  should  like  to  speak  to  Sefior 
i  leydell." 

"And  I,"  said  Concepcion,  turning 
round  with  a  brush  in  his  hand,  "should 
like  a  moment's  conversation  with 
Sefior  Larralde." 

"Ah!" 

"Yes,  excellency;  he  is  in  this  mat- 
ter, too.  But  the  Sefior  Larralde  is  so 
modest— so  modest!  He  always  re- 
mains in  the  background." 

In  the  tents  of  Kedar  men  sleep  as 
sound  as  those  who  lie  on  soft  pillows, 
and  Gonyngham  was  late  astir  the  next 
morning.  Sir  John  Pleydell  was,  it 
transpired,  already  at  his  breakfast,  and 
had  ordered  his  carriage  for  an  early 
hour  to  take  the  road  to  Talavera.  It 
was  thus  evident  that  Sir  John  knew 
nothing  of  the  arrival  of  his  fellow- 
countryman  at  midnight. 

The  cold  face  of  the  great  lawyer 
wore  a  look  of  satisfaction  as  he  sat  at  a 
small  table  in  the  patio  of  the  hotel  and 
drank  his  coffee.  Gonyngham  watched 
him  for  a  moment  from  the  balcony  of 
the  courtyard,  himself  unseen,  while 
Goncepcion  stood  within  his  master's 
bedroom  and  rubbed  his  brown  hands 
together  in  anticipation  of  a  dramatic 
moment.  Gonyngham  passed  down 
the  stone  steps  and  crossed  the  patio 
with  a  gay  smile.  Sir  John  recognized 
him  as  he  emerged  from  the  darkness 
ot  the  stairway,  but  his  lace  betrayed 
neither  surprise  nor  fear.  There  was  a 
look  in  the  grey  eyes,  however,  that 
seemed  to  betoken  doubt.  Such  a  look 
a  man  might  wear  who  had  long  trav- 
elleu  with  assurance  upon  a  road  which 
he  took  to  be  the  right  one,  and  then  at 


him. 

Sir  John  Pleydell  had  always  outwit- 
ted his  fellows;  he  had,  in  fact,  been 
what  is  called  a  successful  man— a  little 
cleverer,  a  little  more  cunning  than 
those  around  him. 

He  looked  up  now  at  Gonyngham,  who 
was  drawing  forward  a  chair  to  the 
neighboring  table,  and  the  cold  eye, 
which  had  been  the  dread  of  many  a 
criminal,  wavered. 

"The  waiter  has  set  my  breakfast 
near  to  yours,"  said  Gonyngham,  un- 
concernedly seating  himself. 

And  Goncepcion,  in  the  balcony  above, 
cursed  the  English  for  a  cold-blooded 
race.  This  was  not  the  sort  of  meeting 
he  had  anticipated.  He  could  throw  a 
knife  very  prettily,  and  gave  a  short 
sigh  of  regret  as  he  turned  to  his  peace- 
ful duties. 

Gonyngham  examined  the  simple  fare 
provided  for  him,  and  then  looked 
toward  his  companion  with  that  cheer- 
fulness which  is  too  rare  in  this  world, 
for  it  is  born  of  a  great  courage,  and 
outward  circumstances  cannot  affect  it. 
Sir  John  Pleydell  had  lost  all  interest  in 
his  meal,  and  was  looking  keenly  at 
Gonyngham,  dissecting,  as  it  were,  his 
face,  probing  his  mind,  searching 
through  the  outward  manner  of  the 
man,  and  running  helplessly  against 
a  motive  which  he  failed  to  under- 
stand. 

"I  have  in  my  long  experience  found 
that  all  men  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,"  he  said  acidly. 

"Fools  and  knaves,"  suggested  Co- 
nyngham. 

"You  have  practised  at  the  bar,"  par- 
enthetically. 

Gonyngham  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Unsuccessfully;  anybody  can  do 
that." 

"Which  are  you,  a  fool  or  a  knave?" 
asked  Sir  John. 

And  suddenly  Gonyngham  pitied  him, 
for  no  man  is  proof  against  the  quick 
sense  of  pathos  aroused  by  the  sight  of 
man  or  dumb  animal  baffled.  At  the 
end  of  his  life  Sir  John  had  engaged 
upon  the  greatest  quest  of  it— an  un- 
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though  he  bore  his  years  well  enough. 

"Perhaps  that  Is  the  mistake  you  have 
always  made,"  said  Conyngham 
gravely.  "Perhaps  men  are  not  to  be 
divided  into  two  classes.  There  may 
be  some  who  only  make  mistakes,  Sir 
John." 

Unconsciously  he  had  lapsed  into  the 
advocate,  as  those  who  have  once  played 
the  part  are  apt  to  do.  This  was  not 
his  own  cause,  but  Geoffrey  Horner's; 
and  he  served  his  friend  so  thoroughly, 
that  for  the  moment  he  really  was  the 
man  whose  part  he  had  elected  to  play. 
Sir  John  Pleydell  was  no  mean  foe. 
Geoffrey  Horner  had  succeeded  In  turn- 
ing aside  the  public  suspicion,  and  in 
the  eternal  march  of  events,  of  which 
the  sound  is  louder  as  the  world  grows 
older  and  hollower,  the  murder  of  Al- 
fred Pleydell  had  been  forgotten  by  all 
save  this  cold-blooded  avenger.  Co- 
nyngham saw  the  danger,  and  never 
thought  to  avoid  it.  What  had  been 
undertaken  half  in  jest  would  be  car- 
ried out  in  deadly  earnest. 

"Mistakes!"  said  Sir  John  sceptically. 
^  dealing  with  the  seamy  side  of  life 
men  come  to  believe  that  it  is  all 
stitches. 

"Which  they  may  pass  the  rest  of 
their  lives  in  regretting." 

Sir  John  looked  sharply  at  his  com- 
panion, with  suspicion  dawning  in  his 
eyes  again.  It  was  Conyngham's  ten- 
dency to  overplay  his  part.  Later, 
when  he  became  a  soldier,  and  found 
that  path  in  life  for  which  he  was  best 
fitted,  his  superior  officers  and  the  cooler 
tacticians  complained  that  he  was  over- 
eager  and  in  battle  outpaced  the  men 
he  led. 

"Then  you  see  now  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take," suggested  Sir  John.  In  cross- 
examinations  the  suggestions  of  Sir 
John  Pleydell  are  remembered  in  cer- 
tain courts  of  justice  to  this  day. 

"Of  course." 

"To  have  mixed  yourself  in  such  an 
affair  at  all?' 

"Yes." 

Sir  John  seemed  to  be  softening,  and 


"Such  mistakes  have  to  be  paid  for, 
and  the  law  assesses  the  price." 

Conyngham  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"It  is  easy  enough  to  say  you  are 
sorry;  the  law  can  make  no  allowance 
for  regret." 

Conyngham  turned  his  attention  to 
his  breakfast,  deeming  it  useless  to  con- 
tinue the  topic. 

"It  was  a  mistake  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing at  Durham;  you  admit  that,"  con- 
tinued Sir  John. 

"Yes;  I  admit  that,  if  it  is  any  satis- 
faction to  you." 

"Then  it  was  worse  than  a  mistake 
to  actually  lead  the  men  out  to  my 
house  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the 
windows.  It  was  almost  a  crime,  I 
would  suggest  to  you  as  a  soldier,  for 
the  moment*  to  lead  a  charge  up  a  steep 
hill  against  a  body  of  farm  laborers  and 
others  entrenched  behind  a  railing." 

"That  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion." 

"And  yet  you  did  that,"  said  Sir  John. 
"If  you  are  going  to  break  the  law,  you 
should  ensure  success  before  embark- 
ing on  your  undertaking." 

Conyngham  made  no  answer. 

"It  was  also  a  stupid  error,  if  I  may 
say  so,  to  make  your  way  back  to  Dur- 
ham by  Ravensworth,  where  you  were 
seen  and  recognized.  You  see,  I  have 
a  good  case  against  you,  Mr.  Conyng- 
ham." 

"Yes,  I  admit  you  have  a  good  case 
against  me,  but  you  have  not  caught 
me  yet." 

Sir  John  Pleydell  looked  at  him 
coldly. 

"You  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  to 
deny  the  facts  I  have  named." 

"Why  should  I  when  they  are  true?" 
asked  Conyngham  carelessly. 

Sir  John  Pleydell  leaned  back  in  his 
chair. 

"I  have  classified  you,"  he  said  with 
a  queer  laugh. 

"Ah!"  answered  Conyngham,  sud- 
denly uneasy. 

"Yes— as  a  fool." 

He  leaned  forward  with  a  deprecating 
gesture  of  his  thin  white  hand. 
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do  not  reproach  yourself  for  haying 
given  your  case  away.  You  never  had 
a  case,  Mr.  Conyngham.  Chartists  are 
not  made  of  your  material  at  all.  As 
soon  as  you  gave  me  your  card  in  Ma- 
drid I  had  a  slight  suspicion.  I  thought 
you  were  travelling  under  a  false  name. 
It  was  plain  to  the  merest  onlooker  that 
you  were  not  the  man  I  sought.  You 
are  too  easy-going,  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man to  be  a  Chartist.  You  are  screen- 
ing somebody  else.  You  have  played 
the  part  well,  and  with  an  admirable 
courage  and  fidelity.  I  wish  my  boy 
Alfred  had  had  a  few  such  friends  as 
you.  No  man  on  earth  Is  worth  the 
sacrifice  that  you  have  made." 

Conyngham  slowly  stirred  his  coffee. 
He  was  meditating. 

"You  have  pieced  together  a  very 
pretty  tale,"  he  said  at  length,  "some 
new  scheme  to  get  me  within  the  reach 
or  the  English  law,  no  doubt." 

"It  is  a  pretty  tale,  too  pretty  for 
practical  life.  And  if  you  want  proofs, 
1  will  mention  the  fact  that  the  Chartist 
meeting  was  at  Chester-le  Street,  not 
Durham;  that  my  house  stands  in  a  hol- 
low and  not  on  a  hill;  that  you  could 
not  possibly  go  to  Durham  via  Ravens- 
worth,  for  they  lie  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. No,  Mr.  Conyngham,  you  are  not 
the  man  I  seek;  and,  strange  to  say,  I 
took  a  liking  to  you  when  I  first  saw 
you.  I  am  no  believer  in  instinct,  or 
mutual  sympathy,  or  any  such  senti- 
mental nonsense.  1  do  not  believe  in 
much,  Mr.  Conyngham,  and  not  in  hu- 
man nature  at  all.  I  know  too  much 
about  it  for  that.  But  there  must  have 
been  something  in  that  liking  for  you  at 
first  sight.  I  wish  you  no  harm,  Mr. 
Conyngham.  I  am  like  Balaam.  I 
came  to  curse,  and  now  stay  to  bless; 
or  perhaps  I  am  more  like  Balaam's 
companion  and  adviser— I  bray  too 
much." 

He  sat  back  again  with  a  queer  smile. 

"You  may  go  home  to  England  to- 
morrow if  you  care  to,"  he  added,  after 
a  pause;  "and  if  that  affair  is  ever  raked 
up  against  you,  I  will  be  your  friend, 
if  you  will  have  me." 

"Thank  you." 

"You  do  not  want  to  go  home  to  En- 


gland," suggested  Sir  John,  whose  ear 
was  as  quick  as  his  eye. 

"No;  I  have  affairs  in  Spain." 

"Or  perhaps  a  castle  here.  Beware  of 
such;  I  once  had  one." 

And  the  cold,  grey  face  softened  for 
an  instant.  It  seemed  at  times  as  if 
there  were,  after  all,  a  man  behind  that 
marble  casing. 

"A  man  who  can  secure  such  friend- 
ship as  yours  has  proved  itself  to  be/* 
said  Sir  John  after  a  short  silence,  "can 
scarcely  be  wholly  bad.  He  may,  as 
you  say,  have  made  a  mistake.  I  prom- 
ise nothing,  but  perhaps  I  will  make  no 
further  attempts  to  find  him." 

Conyngham  was  silent.  To  speak 
would  have  been  to  admit. 

"So  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  said  Sir 
John,  rising,  "you  are  safe  in  this  or 
any  country.  But,  I  warn  you,  you 
have  a  dangerous  enemy  in  Spain." 

"I  know,"  answered  Conyngham 
with  a  laugh— "Mr.  Esteban  Larralde. 
I  once  undertook  to  deliver  a  letter  for 
him.  It  was  not  what  he  represented  it 
to  be,  and  after  I  had  delivered  it  he 
began  to  suspect  me  of  having  read  it. 
He  is  kind  enough  to  consider  me  of 
some  importance  in  the  politics  of  this 
countryt  owing  to  the  information  I  am 
supposed  to  possess.  I  know  nothing 
of  the  contents  of  the  letter,  but  I  want 
to  regain  it— if  only  for  a  few  moments. 
That  is  the  whole  story,  and  that  is  how 
matters  stand  between  Larralde  and 
myself." 

Chapter  XXII. 

REPARATION. 

"  II  B*en  fant  Men  que  l'innocence  trouv6  antant 
de  protection  qne  le  crime." 

For  those  minded  to  leave  Spain  at 
this  time  there  was  but  one  route- 
namely,  the  south,  for  the  northern 
exits  were  closed  by  the  Carlists,  still  in 
power  there,  though  waning  fast.  In- 
deed, Don  Carlos  was  now  illustrating 
the  fact,  which  any  may  learn  by  the 
study  of  the  world's  history,  that  it  is 
not  the  great  causes,  but  the  great  men 
who  have  made  and  destroyed  nations. 
Nearly  half  of  Spain  was  for  Don  Car- 
los. The  Church  sided  with  him,  and 
the  best  soldiers  were  those  who,  tin- 
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paid,  unfed,  and  half  clad,  fought  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  for  a 
man  who  dared  not  lead  them. 

Sir  John  Pleydell  had  Intended  cross- 
ing the  frontier  into  Portugal,  follow- 
ing the  carriage  conveying  his  prisoner 
to  the  seaport  of  Lisbon,  where  he  anti- 
cipated no  difficulty  in  finding  a  ship 
captain  who  would  be  willing  to  convey 
Gonyngham  to  England.  All  this,  how- 
ever, had  been  frustrated  by  so  unim- 
portant a  person  as  Goncepcion  Vara, 
and  the  carriage  ordered  for  nine 
o'clock  to  proceed  to  Talavera  now 
stood  in  the  courtyard  of  the  hotel, 
while  the  baronet  in  his  lonely  apart- 
ment sat  and  wondered  what  he  should 
do  next.  He  had  dealt  with  justice  all 
his  life,  and  had  ensured  it  not  from 
love,  but  as  a  matter  of  conscience  and 
a  means  of  livelihood.  From  the  mere 
habit,  he  now  desired  to  do  justice  to 
Gonyngham. 

"See  if  you  can  find  out  for  me  the 
whereabouts  of  General  Vincente  at  the 
moment,  and  let  the  carriage  wait,"  he 
said  to  his  servant,  a  valet-courier  of 
taciturn  habit. 

The  man  was  about  half  an  hour,  and 
returned  with  a  face  that  promised 
little. 

"There  is  a  man  in  the  hotel,  sir," 
he  said,  "the  servant  of  Mr.  Conyng- 
ham,  who  knows,  but  will  not  tell  me. 
X  am  told,  however,  that  a  lady  living 
in  Toledo,  a  Contessa  Barenna,  will  un- 
doubtedly have  the  information.  Gen- 
eral Vincente  was  lately  in  Madrid,  but 
his  movements  are  so  rapid  and  uncer- 
tain that  he  has  become  a  by-word  in 
Spain." 

"So  I  understand.  I  will  call  on  this 
contessa  this  afternoon,  unless  you  can 
get  the  Information  elsewhere  during 
the  morning.  I  shall  not  want  the  car- 
riage." 

Sir  John  walked  slowly  to  the  win- 
dow, deep  in  thought.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  Gonyngham  despite  himself. 
It  is  possible  that  he  had  not  hitherto 
met  a  man  capable  of  so  far  forgetting 
his  own  Interests  as  to  undertake  a  fool- 
ish and  dangerous  escapade,  without 
anything  in  the  nature  of  gain  or  ad- 
vantage to  recommend   it.    The   win- 
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dows  of  the  hotel  of  the  Red  Hat,  in 
Toledo,  look  out  upon  the  market-place, 
and  Sir  John,  who  was  an  indoor  man, 
and  mentally  active  enough  to  be  in- 
tensely bored  at  times,  frequently  used 
this  opportunity  of  studying  Spanish 
life. 

He  was  looking  idly  through  the 
vile  panes  when  an  old  priest  passed 
by  and  glanced  up  beneath  shaggy 
brows. 

"Seen  that  man  before,"  said  Sir 
John. 

"Ah!"  muttered  Father  Goncha,  as  he 
hurried  on  toward  the  Palazzo  Barenna. 
"bo  far,  so  good.  Where  the  fox  is  will 
be  found  the  stolen  fowl." 

Goncepcion  Vara,  who  was  saddling 
his  horse  in  the  stable-yard  of  the  inn, 
saw  the  padre  pass. 

"Ah,  clever  one!"  he  muttered;  "with 
your  jokes  about  my  wife.  Now  you 
may  make  a  false  journey  for  all  the 
help  you  receive  from  me." 

And  a  few  minutes  later  Concepcion 
rode  across  the  ridge  of  Alcantara,  some 
paces  behind  Gonyngham,  who  deemed 
it  wise  to  return  to  his  duties  at  Madrid 
without  delay. 

Despite  the  great  heat  on  the  plains, 
which,  indeed,  made  it  almost  danger- 
ous to  travel  at  midday,  the  streets  of 
Toledo  were  cool  and  shady  enough  as 
Sir  John  Pleydell  traversed  them  in 
search  of  the  Palazzo  Barenna.  The 
contessa  was  in,  and  the  Englishman 
was  ushered  into  a  vast  room,  which 
even  the  taste  of  the  day  could  not  en- 
tirely deprive  of  its  mediaeval  grandeur, 
Sir  John  explained,  in  halting  Spanish, 
that  his  name  was  unknown  to  the  Con- 
tessa Barenna,  but  that,  a  stranger  in 
some  slight  difficulty,  he  had  been  rec- 
ommended to  seek  her  assistance. 

Sir  John  was  an  imposing-looking 
man,  with  that  grand  air  which  enables 
some  men  not  only  to  look,  but  to  get 
over  a  wall  while  an  Insignificant  wight 
may  not  so  much  as  approach  the  gate. 
The  sefiora's  curiosity  did  the  rest.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  rustle  of  silk  made 
Sir  John  turn  from  the  contemplation 
of  a  suit  of  armor. 

"Madame  speaks  French?' 

"But  yes,  sefior." 
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Madame  Barenna  glanced  toward 
a  chair,  which  Sir  John  hastened  to 
bring  forward.  He  despised  her  al- 
ready, and  she  admired  his  manner 
vastly. 

"I  have  taken  the  immense  liberty  of 
intruding  myself  upon  your  notice, 
madame " 

"Not  to  sell  me  a  Bible*/"  exclaimed 
Sefiora  Barenna,  with  her  fan  upheld  in 
warning. 

"A  Bible!  I  believe  I  have  one  at 
home,  in  England,  madame,  but " 

"It  is  well,"  said  madame,  sinking 
back  and  fanning  herself  rather  faintly. 
"Excuse  my  fears,  but  there  is  an  En- 
glishman—what is  his  name,  I  for- 
get  " 

"Borrow." 

"Yes,  that  is  it— Borrow.  And  he 
sells  Bibles,  and  Father  Concha,  my 
confessor— a  bear,  but  a  holy  man,  a 
holy  bear,  as  one  might  say— has  for- 
bidden me  to  buy  one.  I  am  so  afraid 
of  disobeying  him,  by  heedlessness  or 
fear  or  forgetf ulness.  There  are,  it  ap- 
pears, some  things  in  the  Bible  which 
one  ought  not  to  read,  and  one  natu- 
rally  " 

She  finished  the  sentence  with  a  shrug 
and  an  expressive  gesture  of  the 
fan. 

"One  naturally  desires  to  read  them," 
suggested  Sir  John;  "the  privilege  of 
all  Eve's  daughters,  madame." 

Sefiora  Barenna  treated  the  flatterer 
to  what  the  French  call  a  fine  sourire, 
and  wondered  how  long  Julia  would 
stay  away.  This  man  would  pay  her 
another  compliment  in  a  moment. 

"I  merely  called  on  the  excuse  of  a 
common  friendship,  to  ask  if  you  can 
tell  me  the  whereabouts  of  General  Vin- 
cente,"  said  Sir  John,  stating  his  busi- 
ness in  haste  and  when  the  opportunity 
presented  itself. 

"Is  it  politics  r  asked  the  lady,  with 
a  hasty  glance  round  the  room. 

"No;  it  is  scarcely  politics;  but  why 
do  you  ask?  You  are  surely  too  wise, 
madame,  to  take  part  in  such.  It  is  a 
woman's  mission  to  please,  and  when  it 
is  so  easy!" 

He  waved  his  thin  white  hand  in  com- 


pletion of  a  suggestion  which  made  his 
hearer  bridle  her  stout  person. 

"No,  no,"  she  whispered,  glancing 
over  her  shoulder  at  the  door— "no;  it 
is  my  daughter.  Ah,  sefior,  you  can 
scarce  imagine  what  is  it  to  live  upon  a 
volcano!" 

And  she  pointed  to  the  oak  floor  with 
her  fan.  Sir  John  deemed  it  wise  to 
confine  his  display  of  sympathy  to  a 
glance  of  the  deepest  concern. 

"No,"  he  said;  "it  is  merely  a  per- 
sonal matter.  I  have  a  communication 
to  make  to  my  friend,  General  Vin- 
cente,  or  to  his  daughter." 

"To  Estella?" 

"To  the  Sefiorita  Estella." 

"Do  you  think  her  beautiful?  Some 
do,  you  know.  Eyes,  I  admit— yes, 
lovely." 

"I  admire  the  sefiorita  exceedingly.** 

"Ah,  yes— yes!  You  have  not  seen 
my  daughter,  have  you,  sefior?  Julia, 
bhe  rather  resembles  Estella." 

The  contessa  paused  and  examined 
her  fan  with  a  careless  air. 

"Some  say,"  she  went  on,  apparently 
with  reluctance,  "that  Julia  is— well- 
has  some  advantages  of  Estella.  But 
I  do  not,  of  course.  I  admire  Estella 
excessively— oh,  yes— yes." 

And  the  sefiora' s  dark  eyes  searched 
feir  John's  face.  They  might  have 
found  more  in  sculptured  marble. 

"Do  you  know  where  she  is?"  asked 
Sir  John,  almost  bluntly.  Like  a  work- 
man who  has  mistaken  his  material,  he 
was  laying  aside  his  finer  conversa- 
tional tools. 

"Well,  I  believe  they  arrive  in  Toledo 
this  evening.  I  cannot  think  why.  But 
with  General  Vincente  one  never  knows. 
He  is  so  pleasant,  so  playful,  such  a 
smile;  but  you  know  him.  Well,  they 
say  in  Spain,  that  he  is  always  where 
he  is  wanted.  Ah!"—  madame  paused 
and  cast  her  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling— 
"what  it  Is  to  be  wanted  somewhere, 
sefior!" 

And  she  gave  him  the  benefit  of  one 
of  her  deepest  sighs.  Sir  John  mentally 
followed  the  direction  of  her  glance, 
and  wondered  what  the  late  count 
thought  about  it. 

"Yes,  I  am  deeply  interested  in  Es- 
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my  niece.  She  has  no  mother,  and  the 
general  has  such  absurd  ideas.  He 
thinks  that  a  girl  Is  capable  of  choosing 
a  husband  for  herself;  but  to  you,  an 
Englishman,  such  an  idea  is  naturally 
not  astonishing.  I  am  told  that  in  your 
country  it  is  the  girls  who  actually  pro- 
pose marriage." 

"Not  in  words,  madame;  not  more  in 
England  than  elsewhere." 

"Ah!"  said  madame,  looking  at  him 
doubtfully,  and  thinking  despite  herself 
of  Father  Concha. 

Sir  John  rose  from  the  chair  he  had 
taken  at  the  sefiora's  silent  invita- 
tion. 

"Then  I  may  expect  the  general  to 
arrive  at  my  hotel 'this  evening?"  he 
said.  "I  am  staying  at  the  Red  Hat, 
the  only  hotel,  as  I  understand,  in 
Toledo." 

"Yes;  he  will  doubtless  descend  there. 
Do  you  know  Frederick  Conyngham, 
8efior?" 

"Yes." 

"But  every  one  knows  him!"  ex- 
claimed the  lady  vivaciously.  "Tell  me 
how  it  is.  A  most  pleasant  young  man, 
I  allow  you,  but  without  introductions, 
and  quite  unconnected.  Yet  he  has 
friends  everywhere " 

The  contessa  paused,  and  closing  her 
fan  leaned  forward  in  an  attitude  of 
intense  confidence  and  secrecy. 

"And  how  about  his  little  affair?"  she 
whispered. 

"His  little  affair,  madame?" 

"De  coeur,"  explained  the  lady,  tap- 
ping her  own  breast  with  an  eloquent 
fan. 

"Estella,"  she  whispered,  after  a 
pause. 

"Ah!"  said  Sir  John,  as  if  he  knew 
too  much  about  it  to  give  an  opinion. 
And  he  took  his  leave. 

"That  is  the  sort  of  woman  to  break 
one's  heart  in  the  witness-box,"  he  said, 
as  he  passed  out  into  the  deserted 
street;  and  Sefiora  Barenna,  in  the  great 
room  with  the  armor,  reflected  compla- 
cently that  the  English  lord  had  been 
visibly  impressed. 

General  Vincente  and  Estella  arrived 
at  the  hotel  of  the  Red  Hat  in  the  even- 


the  public  rooms.  His  dusty  old  travel- 
ling carriage  was  placed  In  a  quiet 
corner  of  the  courtyard  of  the  hotel,  and 
the  general  appeared  on  this,  as  on  all 
occasions,  to  court  retirement  and  ob- 
livion. Unlike  many  of  his  brothers  in 
arms,  he  had  no  desire  to  catch  the  pub- 
lic eye. 

"There  is  doubtless  something  astir," 
said  the  waiter  who,  in  the  Intervals  of 
a  casual  attendance  on  Sir  John,  spoke 
of  these  things,  cigarette  In  mouth— 
"there  is  doubtless  something  astir, 
since  General  Vincente  is  on  the  road. 
They  call  him  the  Stormy  Petrel,  for 
when  he  appears  abroad  there  usually 
follows  a  disturbance." 

Sir  John  sent  his  servant  to  the  gen- 
eral's apartment  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  asking  permission  to  pre- 
sent himself.  In  reply  the  general  him- 
self came  to  Sir  John's  room. 

"My  dear  sir,"  he  cried,  taking  both 
the  Englishman's  hands  in  an  affection- 
ate grasp,  "to  think  that  you  were  in  the 
hotel,  and  that  we  did  not  dine  to- 
gether. Come— yes,  come  to  our  poor 
apartment,  where  Estella  awaits  the 
pleasure  of  renewing  your  acquaint- 
ance." 

"Then  the  sefiorita,"  said  Sir  John, 
following  his  companion  along  the 
dimly  lighted  passage,  "has  her  father's 
pleasant  faculty  of  forgetting  any  little 
contretemps  of  the  past?" 

"Ask  her,"  exclaimed  the  general,  in 
his  cheery  way— "ask  her." 

And  he  threw  open  the  door  of  the 
dingy  salon  they  occupied. 

Estella  was  standing  with  her  back  to 
the  window,  and  her  attitude  suggested 
that  she  had  not  sat  down  since  she  had 
heard  of  Sir  John's  presence  in  the 
hotel. 

"Sefiorita,"  said  the  Englishman, 
with  that  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
world  which  usually  has  its  firmest 
basis  upon  contempt  and  indifference  to 
criticism— "sefiorita,  I  have  come  to 
avow  a  mistake,  and  to  make  my  ex- 
cuses." 

"It  is  surely  unnecessary,"  said  Es- 
tella rather  coldly. 

"Say  rather,"  broke  in  the  general,  In 
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his  smoothest  way,  "that  you  have 
come  to  take  a  cup  of  coffee  with  us, 
and  to  tell  us  your  news." 

Sir  John  took  the  chair  which  the  gen- 
eral brought  forward. 

"At  all  events,"  he  said,  addressing 
Estella,  "it  is  probably  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  you,  as  it  is  merely  an 
opinion  expressed  by  myself  which  I 
wish  to  retract.  When  I  first  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you,  I  took  it  upon 
myself  to  speak  of  a  guest  in  your 
father's  house,  fortunately  in  the  pres- 
ence of  that  guest  himself,  and  I  now 
wish  to  tell  you  that  what  I  said  does 
not  apply  to  Frederick  Conyngham 
himself,  but  to  another  whom  Conyng- 
ham is  screening.  He  has  not  con- 
fessed so  much  to  me,  but  I  have  satis- 
fled  myself  that  he  is  not  the  man  I 
seek.  You,  general,  who  know  more  of 
the  world  than  the  sefiorita,  and  have 
been  in  it  almost  as  long  as  I  have,  can 
bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that  the 
motives  of  men  are  not  so  easy  to  dis- 
cern as  younger  folks  Imagine.  I  do 
not  know  what  induced  Conyngham  to 
undertake  this  thing,  probably  he  en- 
tered into  it  in  a  spirit  of  impetuous  and 
reckless  generosity,  which  would  only 
be  in  keeping  with  his  character.  I 
only  know  that  he  has  carried  it  out 
with  a  thoroughness  and  daring  worthy 
of  all  praise.  If  such  a  tie  were  possi- 
ble between  an  old  man  and  a  young, 
I  should  like  to  be  able  to  claim  Mr.  Co- 
nyngham as  a  friend.  There,  sefiorita, 
thank  you;  I  will  take  coffee.  I  made 
the  accusation  in  your  presence,  I  re- 
tract it  before  you.  It  is,  as  you  see, 
a  small  matter." 

"But  it  is  of  small  matters  that  life 
is  made  up,"  put  in  the  general,  in  his 
deferential  way.  "Our  friend,"  he 
went  on  after  a  pause,  "is  unfortunate 
in  misrepresenting  himself.  We  also 
have  a  little  grudge  against  him,  a  little 
matter  of  a  letter  which  has  not  been 
-explained.  I  admit  that  I  should  like 
to  see  that  letter." 

"And  where  is  it?"  asked  Sir  John. 

"Ah!"  replied  Vincente,  with  a  shrug 
•of  the  shoulders  and  a  gay  little  laugh, 
"who  can  tell?  Perhaps  in  Toledo,  my 
dear  sir— perhaps  in  Toledo." 
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The  licensed  victualler's  business  at 
the  "Borrowed  Plume"  was  in  danger 
of  being  transferred— nay,  at  the  time  1 
write  the  transfer  had  almost  actually 
occurred.  Old  John  Tilbury,  long 
known  in  the  neighborhood  as  an  honest 
man,  was  dying,  and  his  wife  would 
have  to  reign  in  his  stead. 

And  even  as  in  dynasties  so  in  many 
smaller  concerns  of  life  the  cry  is  ever, 
"Le  roi  est  mort!  vive  le  roi!" 

Thus  the  sequence  of  things  is  main- 
tained, and  in  this  case  the  small  round 
of  monotonous  duties  to  the  public 
would  remain  unbroken.  But  this  ex- 
ternal acquiescence  only  served  to 
throw  into  sharp  relief  the  very  oppo- 
site feelings  which  had  paralyzed  John 
Tilbury's  wife  with  a  sense  of  the  dis- 
ruption of  all  things  when  first  she  un- 
derstood the  serious  nature  of  her  hus- 
band's condition.  For  she  was  (and  I 
state  it  apologetically  in  the  face  of  a 
pessimistic  world)  absorbed  in  her  de- 
votion to  her  husband.  She  had  mar- 
ried when  a  mere  girl,  and  he  was  a 
man  past  fifty;  and  in  the  absence  of 
her  parents,  who  were  both  dead,  she 
had  loved  him  as  a  husband  and  her  one 
great  friend. 

People  had  wondered  at  the  time  how 
such  a  pretty  girl,  and  one  so  young, 
could  have  married  a  man  so  much 
older  than  herself.  But  so  it  bad  been. 
Perhaps  an  anomaly,  but  never  a  mis- 
take. And  now  that  she  was  barely 
thirty  her  short  spell  of  contented  hap- 
piness was  to  end,  for  the  man  who  had 
been  a  companion  and  good  friend  to 
her  for  the  last  nine  years  had  to  leave 
her;  the  doctor  had  told  her  he  was  sick 
unto  death  and  must  die. 

And  all  existence  had  become 
shrouded  with  a  great  cloud,  and  for 
days  she  had  cried  stealthily  to  herself 
when  out  of  his  sight. 

But  with  him  she  was  ever  attentive, 
as  for  the  last  time,  to  those  small  un- 
expected thoughts  to  which  the  sick 
man  gave  expression,  and  to  the  simple 
charity  which  as  ever  colored  all  his  ut- 
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lowed  numan  nearts  to  DreaK  ana  tier 
happiness  to  end.  And  he,  on  his  part, 
knowing  his  end  was  come,  was  trying 
feebly  to  arrange  everything  before  he 
left  this  world.  He  did  not  fear  death, 
only  the  loneliness  it  wonld  bring  on 
her.    So  his  mind  was  troubled. 

"Mary,"  he  said  one  day,  "T  wonder 
where  Biddnlph  is!  Abroad  somewhere, 
I  suppose!" 

He  was  referring  to  an  old  friend  of 
theirs,  a  man  some  years  his  junior,  who 
was  a  corn  importer,  and  lived  when 
at  home  in  their  neighborhood.  This 
had  occurred  once  or  twice,  for  a  sudden 
wish  had  arisen  in  his  heart,  and  finally, 
having  asked  his  wife  one  evening  to 
lilt  him  up  in  bed.  he  had  murmured,— 
"I  wonder  where  Biddnlph  is,  deary!" 
Then  looking  up,  he  added,  "Would  you 
mind  marrying  him  when  I  am  gone?" 

Mary  started  and  her  color  went.  In- 
stinctively she  glanced  at  him;  but  he 
was  quite  coherent,  and  bending  h**v 
head  down,  she  writhed  under  his 
words. 
"Ob,  don't,  John,"  she  wailed. 
"But,  Mary,  you  can't  remember  me 
always,  and  you'd  be  glad  then;  and  he 
said  to  me  once  he  thought  I  was  a 
lucky  fellow  to  have  you." 

But  there  was  no  answer,  only  a  sob. 
Suddenly  she  looked  up  and  said — 

"John,  you  and  he  did  not  agree  at 
Cl-.ristmas,  do  you  remember?  He  was 
laughing  because  you  thought  so  much 
of  the  blue  Jar." 

"Yes;  he  ain't  no  eye  for  color.  That's 
what  young  Mr.  Jeffrey,  who  painted 
here  In  the  summer,  called  it.  And  in 
coorse  he  would  not  submit  to  it  And 
it's  real  Saver,  and  my  grandmother  got 
it  given  her  by  one  of  them  poor  refu- 
gees from  Prance."  For  a  moment  he 
paused,  for  he  easily  tired,  and  he  lay 
there  gently  stroking  his  wife's  hand. 

"In  coorse  he  would  not  submit  to  it," 
he  repeated  slowly,  "ef  he  did  not  ad- 
mire it— saw  no  color  in  it,  so  to  speak. 
Mary,"  he  went  on,  "you'll  never  sell  or 
give  away  that  Jar?  It  was  in  my  old 
mother's  parlor  ever  since  I  was  any 
height." 


••HeTd  want  to  sen  it  er  yer  married 
him.  Ef  he  didn't  like  it.  Why  did  he 
not  like  it?"  he  went  on  querulously. 
"We've  known  each  other  twenty-two 
years  come  next  March,  and  he  always 
was  chaffing  about  something.  And 
last  Christmas  'twas  that  Jar " 

"Yes,"  said  his  wife,  and  there  was  a 
certain  eagerness  in  her  voice. 

"But  maybe  I  was  cross,  and  he'll 
grow  older  and  eppreciate  it,"  he  said, 
his  usual  optimism  about  others  show- 
ing itself. 

"Then  yer'll  marry  him?"  he  added, 
with  quiet  assurance. 

"Oh,  don't,  John;  it's  cruel." 

"Oh,  Mary,  dear,  it's  for  you  I  wants 
it.  Say  yer'll  marry  him  if  he  gets  to 
admire  it.  He'd  stand  by  yer  and  love 
yer." 

Evidently  the  idea  had  taken  full  pos- 
session of  the  sick  man's  mind  and  he 
was  worrying  over  it.  The  woman 
moved  uneasily  in  her  chair,  while  the 
ticking  of  the  clock  in  the  silence 
seemed  to  be  beating  time  to  her  sway- 
ing thoughts.  Then  she  turned  and 
said  gently  — 

"Don't  fret,  John  dear;  it  shall  be  as 
you  wish." 

And  the  answer  had  made  the  old 
man  happy,  and  the  woman  was  satis- 
fied it  could  lead  to  nothing. 

And  within  a  few  days  of  this  old 
John  Tilbury  passed  away,  leaving,  as 
far  as  mortal  man  can  tell,  not  an  en- 
emy behind  him. 

ii. 
The  weary  months,  which  dragged  on 
as  milestones  on  the  road  to  despair 
and  utter  loneliness,  seemed  at  one 
time  to  Mary  Tilbury  after  her  hus- 
band's death  as  never  to  end.  She  was 
a  young  woman  still,  with  all  the  zest 
and  beauty  of  youth  left,  and  had 
known  no  life  except  with  him,  and 
had  had  no  interests  except  his.  And 
now  that  it  had  ended  so  suddenly,  she 
could  hardly  realize  to  herself  some- 
times that  he  was  not  there.  Fortu- 
nate it  was  for  her  in  those  days  that 
she  had  her  sister  Annie,  a  girl  some- 
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what  younger  than  herself,  staying 
with  her.  At  least  she  could  get  away 
at  times  from  the  bustle  of  the  inn  and 
those  guests  whose  heedlessness  to  her 
loss  only  made  her  solitude  seem  more 
acute;  and  her  sister  would  look  after 
them,  and  perform  those  duties  which 
would  have  brought  her  face  to  face 
with  people. 

But  gradually  in  course  of  time  life 
and  its  responsibilities  became  sweeter 
to  her,  dulling  her  pain  as  the  days 
went  on;  but  the  shock  produced  on 
her  mind  by  her  husband's  dying  re- 
quest did  not  fade  so  quickly. 

It  was  very  early  in  her  widowhood 
that  one  day,  when  she  was  in  the  lit- 
tle parlor  with  her  sister,  she  had  seen 
the  Jar  her  husband  had  referred  to. 

"Annie,"  she  said,  "do  take  that  thing 
away;  in  the  cupboard  in  my  room  will 
do." 

For  it  was  there  as  a  record  of  her 
husband's  inexplicable  request,  and  in 
her  eyes  was  an  abhorrence.  And  her 
sister  had  taken  it,  being  ignorant  of 
its  fault  and  somewhat  wondering.  So 
in  mournful  monotony  the  months 
rolled  by,  until  spring  returned  to  the 
sodden  fields  and  warmed  them  into 
life.  And  Mary  had  become  calmer 
and  more  reconciled,  though  her  old 
love  and  craving  for  her  husband  had 
not  ceased.  Even  that  dimly  expressed 
consciousness  of  the  blue  jar  and  its 
relation  to  her,  which  was  always  ly- 
ing latent  in  her  mind,  seemed  as  dine 
went  on  to  grow  weaker.  Certain  it 
'is,  that  one  day  she  had  opened  the 
cupboard  where  it  was  and  had  looked 
at  it,  and  allowed  her  mind  to  be 
flooded  with  the  memory  of  the  curious 
compact  she  had  made  with  her  hus- 
band; and  still  later  on  she  had  delib- 
erately taken  it  down  and  dusted  it,  re- 
membering how  John  had  loved  it,  and 
for  the  time  thinking  but  little  of  his 
last  request  and  the  influence  it  might 
have  on  her  future.  For  winter  had 
sped  its  chilly  course,  and  her  husband 
had  been  dead  now  eight  months,  and 
Henry  Biddulph  was  forgotten.  Spring 
that  year  had  opened  warm  and  bright, 
remaining  so.  The  brown  and  purple 
woods  had  reddened  before  the  burst- 


ing leaf,  which  in  its  turn  had  given 
way  to  fairy  and  to  darkening  greens. 
The  copses  where  the  woodmen  had 
been  thinning  in  the  winter  had  shel- 
tered the  primroses  and  anemones,  and 
they  had  come  and  gone,  and  now  in 
this  engendering  month  of  May  the 
woods  were  all  azure,  carpeted  with 
hyacinths  and  blue-bells,  and  ground 
and  sky  were  mysterious  in  that  great 
awakening  which  God  does  give  us 
year  by  year.  Though  tending  by  the 
contrast  of  its  beauty  to  strengthen  the 
shadow  through  which  she  was  pass- 
ing, Mary  accepted  it  with  the  natural 
love  of  a  countrywoman,  and  spent  a 
great  part  of  the  day,  for  the  inn  was 
quite  empty,  in  the  woods  and  tending 
the  small  garden  at  the  back  of  the 
house.  On  one  of  these  occasions  An- 
nie had  stayed  behind,  and  while 
mending  a  torn  curtain  in  her  sister* s 
room  she  suddenly  remembered  that 
the  blue  jar  was  still  shut  up  in  the 
cupboard.  Thinking  it  was  good  for 
Mary,  she  had  persistently  put  all  the 
winter  things  back  as  they  were  before 
John's  death,  whenever  she  got  the 
chance;  and  as  Mary  had  generally  ac- 
cepted their  return  passively,  Annie  on 
this  occasion,  despite  its  emphatic  re- 
moval in  the  first  instance,  felt  no  hes- 
itation in  taking  the  jar  out  and  going 
down-stairs  with  it  to  the  parlor,  yet 
wondering  with  a  half  smile  whether 
her  sister  would  notice  it  or  not.  As 
she  entered  the  room  she  saw  through 
the  window  a  dog-cart  coming  up  the 
hill  to  the  house,  and  in  it  a  man  whom 
she  knew  very  well  by  sight.  Giving  a 
jump  of  excitement,  and  hastily  put- 
ting the  jar  on  the  dresser,  she  fled  to 
the  garden  to  tell  Mary. 

"There's  Henry  Biddulph  coming  up 
the  hill  in  a  dog-cart,"  she  panted. 

Mary  stopped  short,  for  the  an- 
nouncement stunned  her.  Then  pull- 
ing herself  together  and  dismissing  her 
first  inclination  to  refuse  to  see  him, 
she  quickened  her  pace  towards  the 
house,  feeling  very  uncomfortable  and 
nervous. 

"Annie,"  she  said,  "he'll  go  to  the 
stable  first,  so  come  and  help  me  put 
the  parlor  straight."    And  she  walked 
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on  In  front  of  her  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow. Looking  out,  she  was  just  in 
time  to  see  the  dog-cart  turning  into 
the  yard,  and  the  driver  of  it  was  a 
middle-aged  man,  whose  bulk  and 
florid  face  told  her  it  was  Henry  Bld- 
dulph.  The  sight  of  him  brought  back 
to  her  all  her  pain,  and  intensified  all 
her  embarrassed  feelings  towards  him. 
Sharply  she  recalled,  as  she  stood  there 
looking  at  him,  her  husband's  words, 
and  it  almost  seemed  as  if  he  knew  her 
secret. 

Feeling  hot  and  miserable,  she 
turned  from  the  window,  and  her  eye 
fell  on  the  blue  jar.  The  unaccus- 
tomed sight  of  it  startled  her,  and  all 
her  pent-up  feelings  burst  out. 

"Who  brought  it  down,  Annie?"  she 
exclaimed  passionately.  "It's  too  bad. 
I've  enough  to  bear  without  that." 

Annie,  who  was  arranging  the  chairs 
and  books  in  the  orthodox  manner 
round  the  room,  looked  up  in  a  fright- 
ened manner  and  gasped. 

"I  thought "  she  began. 

"Oh,  never  mind  what  you  thought," 
interrupted  Mary  excitedly;  "take  it 
away  at  once  before  he  comes.  You 
don't  know  what  you  are  doing."  And 
not  until  she  saw  Annie  hurry  out  of 
the  room  with  the  jar  did  she  calm 
down,  and  a  minute  or  two  after, 
Henry  Biddulph,  the  man  whom  her 
husband  wanted  her  to  marry,  and 
who  had  been  her  nightmare  for  the 
last  eight  months,  strolled  into  the 
room,  drawing  off  his  gloves  as  he  did 
so. 

As  he  stood  in  the  doorway  Mary 
fancied  he  was  taller  and  bulkier  than 
ever,  and  her  thoughts,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  sudden  emotion,  took  refuge  in 
some  unconnected  detail,  and  she  found 
herself  wondering  at  the  size '  of  his 
feet  and  the  thickness  of  the  soles  of 
his  boots.  Then,  as  his  good-natured 
face,  tempered  by  an  awful  solemnity 
assumed  on  this  visit  of  condolence, 
beamed  down  on  her,  she  felt,  almost 
with  a  sense  of  irritation,  how  glad 
she  would  have  been  to  see  him  under 
other  circumstances.  And  Henry  Bid- 
dulph, who  had  steeled  himself  for  this 
visit,  felt  somewhat  the  same    as    he 


took  the  chair  sue  offered  him  and  gave 
vent  to  murmured  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  air  of  a  funeral  mute. 
After  which  he  put  his  hat  on  the 
table,  and  then  thinking  it  looked  un- 
seemly in  that  position,  he  stored  it 
away  under  his  chair,  from  which  soon 
after,  in  a  moment  of  restless  shyness, 
he  kicked  it,  so  that  it  rolled  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  where  it  lay  for 
the  rest  of  the  interview.  After  these 
preliminaries,  he  remarked  in  an  ex- 
pressionless voice,  as  if  he  were  deliv- 
ering a  message,— 

"Mrs.  Tilbury,  I  was  sorry— I  may 
say  I  was  wretched— that  1  could  not 
be  at  poor  John's  funeral.  He  was  my 
oldest  friend  for  more  than  twenty 
years."  Here  he  sighed  so  loudly  that 
he  woke  up  a  large  blue-bottle  fly, 
which  buzzed  round  the  room  with 
protesting  energy.  "But,"  he  went  on, 
"I  was  away  in  America  on  business- 
corn— and  I  wrote  to  you  but  got  no 
answer,"  and  he  tried  to  throw  re- 
proach into  his  voice. 

"No;  I  got  none,"  said  Mary,  feeling 
wretchedly  nervous,  and  wondering 
how  to  get  him  away  from  the  subject. 
"You  must  be  glad  to  get  back  to  En 
gland.  Did  you  go  about  with  a  bowie- 
knife  and  a  revolver?  America  is  so 
uncivilized  you've  always  to  go  about 
armed,'  haven't  you?"  But  the  laugh 
which  followed  had  little  joy  in  It. 

Henry  looked  somewhat  scandalized. 
Was  his  old  friend's  wife  heartless? 

"Well,"  he  answered,  "it's  nearly  as 
bad  as  that.  It's  a  young  country. 
But,"  relapsing  into  tne  mutelike  ex- 
pression of  voice,  "tell  me,  did  John 
leave  me  any  message,  poor  fellow?  I 
am  sure  he  thought  of  me." 

Mary  looked  up  in  a  frightened  way, 
and  she  felt  she  could  stand  it  but  a 
very  little  longer. 

"N*— no,— yes,"  and  the  words  came 
through  a  haze  o£  restrained  tears. 
"He  was  very  ill— at  the  last  he  did  not 
know  what  he  was  saying." 

"Ah,  yes!  of  course,  of  course,  only 
natural,"  said  Henry  soothingly.  And 
then  the  conversation  died  away,  and 
for  some  moments  there  was  silence  in 
the  room,  while  Annie's  voice  could  be 
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beard  excitedly  arguing  with  some  one 
at  the  back  door.  But  there  was  some- 
thing on  Henry's  mind  that  he  felt  he 
must  say,  and  then  he  would  go.  Tak- 
ing out  a  note  book  and  pretending  to 
inspect  its  leaves,  he  murmured,— 

"Poor  John,  of  course  not.  But,"  and 
he  leant  forward  with  a  confiding  air 
towards  Mary,  "I've  often  worried  if  he 
was  angry. with  me.  It's  been  on  my 
mind.  Yer  know,  I  think  he  was  angry 
with  me  that  Christmas?"  He  stopped, 
for  something  in  Mary's  manner  dis- 
concerted him.  Then  he  took  courage 
and  went  on.    "I  would  not  have  hurt 

him  for  the  world.    Only  my  chaf " 

His  words  stopped  and  his  ideas  fled. 
What  had  he  said?  What  was  wrong? 
For  Mrs.  Tilbury  had  become  very 
white,  and  the  next  minute  had  put  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and,  murmur- 
ing something  unintelligible  had  hastily 
left  the  room. 

For  fully  ten  minutes  Henry  Bid- 
dulph  sat  where  he  had  been  left,  feel- 
ing thoroughly  staggered,  and  more 
like  a  whipped  hound  than  an  after- 
noon caller  has  any  right  to  do.  He 
waited  on,  half  hoping  she  might  re- 
turn, and,  in  view  of  the  further  em- 
barrassment it  might  involve,  half 
dreading  she  would  do  so.  It  was  all 
so  disappointing.  He  blew  his  nose 
with  a  large  red  handkerchief,  and 
thought  what  a  muddle  he  bad  made 
of  the  visit.  Yet  he  could  not  under- 
stand why  she  had  changed  so  and 
seemed  so  unfriendly  to  him,  and  at 
last  he  picked  up  his  hat  and  left  the 
room,  telling  himself  he  had  been 
treated  rather  badly,  and  that  it  was 
the  last  time  he  would  try  to  console 
disconsolate  widows,  whether  he  was 
their  oldest  friend  or  not;  and  so,  look- 
ing neither  to  the  left  nor  right  of  him, 
he  found  his  way  to  the  stables,  and 
climbing  heavily  Into  the  dog-cart, 
went  sadly  back  down  the  hill  he  had 
so  lately  climbed.  And  Mary  watched 
him  from  her  window,  and  as  he  went 
out  of  sight,  overcome  by  mortification 
and  vexation,  she  burst  into  tears. 

Now  that  he  was  gone,  she  realized 
how  absurdly  sensitive  she  had  become 
by  nursing  a  self-consciousness  which 


had  ended  in  making  her  ridiculous  in 
her  own  sight  and  probably  in  his. 
And  at  the  thought  of  this  she  dried 
her  eyes  and  became  scarlet  and  hot 
with  shame  by  a  new  terror,  that  he 
must  have  seen  through  her  constraint 
and  silly  flight,  and  with  a  man's  nat- 
ural vanity  would  have  made  a  pretty 
near  guess  at  its  cause.  Perhaps  she 
thought,  hot-eyed  with  horror,  he  even 
knew  the  cause;  men  were  so  odd,  her 
husband  might  have  mentioned  his 
curious  whim  to  him.  And  so  in  a  piti- 
ful state  of  mortification  she  spent  the 
evening,  sometimes  blaming  him,  some- 
times herself.  However,  when  next 
morning  came,  she  did  the  only  thing 
which  was  left  to  her.  She  wrote  him 
a  little  note  saying  how  sorry  she  had 
been  to  leave  him  so  suddenly,  but  she 
had  felt  overcome. 

With  the  despatch  of  this  she  came  to 
the  quiet  determination  to  receive  him 
when  he  next  came  as  she  used  In 
John's  time,  as  an  old  friend  without 
any  constraint.  And  the  end  of  it  all 
was  that  Biddulph  some  weeks  after 
came  again  up  the  hill,  with  doubts  in 
his  heart  as  to  his  reception,  and  was 
met  with  a  warmth  of  manner  which 
pleased,  but  left  him  more  puzzled  than 
ever  at  the  ways  of  women,  and 
widows  especially. 

Although  Mary  did  not  keep  this  up 
always,  and  some  of  her  old  constraint 
returned  to  her  at  times,  yet  It  must 
have  been  only  in  a  small  degree,  for 
gradually  Biddulph  found,  living  as  he 
did  only  four  miles  away,  that  some- 
how or  other  most  of  his  drives  led 
past  the  "Borrowed  Plume,"  and  some- 
thing always  went  wrong  with  the  har- 
ness, or  the  mare  wanted  watering,  or 
he  had  some  business  information  to 
communicate  which  necessitated  his 
getting  down.  She  was  lonely,  he 
would  tell  himself,  and  he  owed  it  to 
poor  John  to  take  care  of  her.  For 
there  is  always  a  certain  satisfaction 
in  looking  after  a  pretty  woman,  and 
telling  yourself  that  there  is  not  a 
touch  of  sentiment  in  the  feeling.  For 
Biddulph  had  convinced  himself  of 
this,  nnd  told  himself  a  dozen  times  a 
day  that  it  was  only  so. 
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Mary  on  these  visits  received  him  in 
varying  moods,  ana  used  to  make  a 
point  of  mentioning  something  con- 
nected with  John.  It  was  like  a  prayer 
uttered  before  going  into  battle. 

But  gradually  she  got  very  used  to 
his  visits,  and  found  herself  looking 
forward  to  them;  for  life  was  monoto- 
nous, and  even  Biddulph' s  heavy  face- 
tiousness  was  a  relief.  The  old  emo- 
tions which  had  made  her  lose  her 
head  when  first  he  called  were  dor- 
mant, but  only  dormant.  Even  the  jar 
had  lost  its  import,  and  was  now  al- 
ways on  her  dressing-table.  Mary 
even  had  thought  of  taking  it  down- 
stairs, but  lacked  the  courage.  But 
Annie  had  come  into  her  bedroom  one 
day,  and  yielding  to  a  sudden  impulse, 
had  taken  up  the  jar  and  looked  at  it, 
saying,  "Let's  put  it  in  the  parlor.  It's 
lost  up  here." 

Then  she  remembered  with  a  height- 
ening of  color  her  last  defeat  in  this  di- 
rection; but,  somewhat  to  her  surprise, 
Mary  said  nothing  but  only  nodded, 
and  in  triumph  the  blue  jar  was  carried 
down  and  put  on  the  old  Jacobean 
dresser  in  the  parlor  which  John  had 
loved  so  well. 

About  this  time  a  long  course  of  self- 
deceit  came  to  a  climax  with  Henry 
Biddulph,  resulting  in  mental  perturba- 
tions and  indecision  to  which  he  was 
little  accustomed,  and  which  was  wear- 
ing his  "too,  too  solid  flesh"  away  with 
worry. 

He  had  to  decide  one  way  or  another 
what  was  honestly  his  position  to  Mary 
Tilbury.  He  had  woke  up  one  morning 
and  realized  suddenly,  as  he  stared  at 
his  towel-horse,  that  he  was  a  fraud, 
and  he  ought  at  once  to  acknowledge 
that  his  feelings  had  drifted  into  quite 
another  channel  since  he  had  begun  to 
set  himself  a  course  of  dutiful  atten- 
tions to  his  old  friend's  widow. 

And  as  Henry  Biddulph  was  an  hon- 
est man  and  given  to  making  up  his 
mind  suddenly,  he  sat  down  to  break- 
fast with  the  firm  determination  that 
he  would  put  matters  to  the  test  and 
settle  it  one  way  or  another.  Then  he 
worked  himself  almost  into  a  brain- 
fever  thinking  how  he  was  to  do  it, 


and  finally  drove  off  with  a  new  hat 
and  gloves,  his  best  whip,  and  a 
huge  carnation  of  brilliant  hue  in  his 
coat. 

Mary  was  in  the  garden  when  he  ar- 
rived, but  came  in  soon  after.  Her 
hair  was  disarranged,  and  she  was 
looking  very  pretty,  dressed  in  pink 
cotton,  and  when  she  saw  Biddulph  a 
woman's  intuition  told  her  that  her 
trial  had  come.  Almost  unconsciously 
she  sat  down  facing  the  jar.  It  seemed 
to  give  her  help. 

Now  that  Biddulph  had  come,  all  his 
courage  had  fled,  and  he  talked  about 
everything  except  what  he  come  for, 
casting  about  how  to  begin. 

At  last  his  wits  and  his  courage  came 
to  his  rescue,  and  with  that  solemnity 
of  manner  which  shyness  always  im- 
parted to  him  he  said:— 

"Mrs.  Tilbury,  don't  you  find  it  very 
dull  here?" 

"Dull?  not  at  all,"  was  the  prompt 
reply,  and  then  the  voice  fell,— "though 
things  are  different  now." 

"I  find  living  alone  very  dull,"  said 
Henry  stolidly. 

"You?  Why,  you've  lived  alone  for— 
well,  all  your  life." 

"Yes;  but  I  can't  do  it  much  longer. 
I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  marry." 

"Suppose!"  cried  Mary  ironically; 
"you  must  not  sacrifice  yourself. 
There  are  other  ways  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty—you might  live  with  your  sis- 
ter." 

"I  once  thought,"  said  Biddulph,  pur- 
suing the  even  tenor  of  his  remarks, 
for  he  was  determined  now  to  say  his 
say,  and  she  should  not  laugh  him  out 
of  it— "I  once  thought  you  might  find 
it  dull  also.    What  is  life  alone?" 

The  question  seemed  to  open  a  large 
field  of  speculation,  and  Mary  stared 
hard  at  the  table-cloth,  her  heart  beat- 
ing a  little  faster  than  she  liked. 

"And  if  I  am  dull  and  think  of  mar- 
riage, and  you  are  dull,  why  should  not 
you  think  of  it  also?  I  am  sure,  if  you 
would  have  married  me,  I  could  have 
made  you  happy,"  he  went  on,  and  his 
words  were  like  the  man,  very  simple. 
"I'd  stand  by  you  and  love  you." 

Mary  winced  and  the  color  left  her 
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face,  for  he  had  unwittingly  used  the 
same  words  as  John  had  done  when 
speaking  of  him. 

She  looked  up  at  him,  and  her  glance 
took  in  the  blue  jar.  It  seemed  to  be 
watching  her  and  waiting  for  her  an- 
swer. 

"You  are  very  good,"  she  said  trem- 
ulously, "to  think  of  me;  but  there  are 
reasons  why  I  could  not  marry  you." 

"Sure?" 

"Yes." 

"Perhaps  it  is  too  soon?  But  John 
would  not  have  minded,  I'm  sure."  He 
spoke  almost  as  if  to  himself.  It 
seemed  quite  natural  to  refer  to  her 
dead  husband.  They  had  all  been 
great  friends,  and  he  knew  he  was  do- 
ing nothing  unloyal.  But  it  was  use- 
less, so  he  only  sighed  and  felt  slightly 
puzzled.  The  possibility  of  being  re- 
fused had  never  occurred  to  him.  But 
with  a  fine  instinct  he  tried  to  disem- 
barrass her,  and  putting  on  a  sudden 
and  painfully  artificial  air  of  cheerful- 
ness, he  let  his  eyes  wander  round  the 
room,  desperately  thinking  of  some- 
thing to  say,  while  Mary  folded  her 
handkerchief  into  various  shaped  pack- 
ets and  wished  the  interview  was  over. 
"Pooty  piece,  that  dresser,"  remarked 
Henry,  after  a  constraining  pause, 
when  he  was  ready  to  say  anything  to 
break  the  silence.  "And  the  Jar— the 
blue  one.  I  likes  its  color.  Looks 
loiely  with  that  light  on  it,  eh!  What's 
wrong?" 

Mary's  head  was  bowed  forward. 
Was  she  crying?  And  becoming  cum- 
brously  solicitous,  Henry  got  up  and 
stood  by  her  side.  He  even  took  her 
hand,  for  there  was  no  resistance,  only 
sobs. 

"I  haven't  hurt  yer,  have  I?"  said 
Henry,  the  perspiration  standing  on  his 
forehead  from  stress  of  anxiety.  "I 
wish  I  hadn't  come.  We  were  good 
friends,  and  now  you  think  badly  of 
me.  And  only  yesterday,  I  thought 
you'd  have  been  so  pleased!  I  was  go- 
ing to  tell  you  that  I'd  found  the  double 
of  that  jar,  the  very  brother  of  it  I 
saw  it  in  Cokeford.  I  seemed  to  know 
it  at  once." 

"Why  did  you  not  say  so  before?" 


murmured  Mary  from  the    middle    of 
her  handkerchief. 

"Say  it  earlier,"  repeated  Henry,  in 
a  perplexed  manner,— "what?  that  I 
liked  the  Jar?  Why  not?  I  forgot  the 
match  I  found,  when  you  would  not 
have  me." 

"Oh,  you  hurried  me  so." 

"What,  will  yer  have  me  and  t'other 
blue  Jar?' 

And  for  answer  Mary  looked  up  and 
smiled. 

And  old  John  Tilbury  had  his  way, 
and  Henry  Biddulph  reigned  in  his 
stead. 

H.  Garton  Saboent. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
RECOLLECTIONS  OP  FREDERICK  DENtSON 
MAURICE. 
"I  loved  the  man,  and  do  honor  his  memory,  on 
this  side  idolatry,  as  much  as  any." 

When  I  was  asked  by  the  editor  of  the 
Cornhill  Magazine  to  give  his  readers  my 
recollections  of  my  very  dear  friend, 
Frederick  Maurice,  my  first  thought 
was:  "What  can  the  man  do  that  cometh 
after  the  king?  Even  that  which  hath 
already  been."  What  can  I  say  that  has 
not  been  already  better  said  by  his  son 
in  that  "Life"  of  his  father,  in  which  he 
has  exhibited  not  only  an  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  such  as  no  one  else  could 
pretend  to,  but  also  such  a  grasp  of  all 
the  great  controversies  in  which  his 
father  took  a  part  as  no  professed  the- 
ologian has  shown  himself  to  possess. 
And  I  might  add  that  General  Maurice 
had  already  included  in  hfe  father's 
life  as  much  as  he  judged  expedient  of 
my  notes,  made  almost  day  by  day,  of 
tne  beginning,  in  his  own  house,  of  what 
I  venture  to  call  a  mutual  life-long 
friendship.  But  then  I  remembered 
that  no  trait  of  character  is  too  minute 
to  help  us  to  create  the  complete  image 
of  a  man  of  the  generation  that  is  gone, 
and  that  such  minute  traits  are  neces- 
sarily lost  to  us  except  in  so  far  as  they 
may  have  been  actually  recorded  by  a 
contemporary.  To  some  of  these  mi- 
nute traits,  and  to  the  incidents  which 
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gave  them  birth,  I  must  now  be  the  only 
remaining  witness.        * 

Snch  Is  my  apology  for  what  now  fol- 
lows; in  excuse  for  any  mistakes  of 
dates,  I  must  plead  my  inability  from 
the  failure  of  eyesight  to  verify  my 
references. 

Like  Roebuck  and  John  Mill,  I  first 
made  acquaintance  with  Maurice 
through  John  Sterling,  though  not  for 
their  reason— that  he  was  too  shy  and 
reticent  to  be  got  at  directly.  All 
thoughtful  young  men  who  knew  of 
Maurice  were  already  aware  that  his 
stores  of  wisdom  were  great,  but  found 
it  hard  to  get  at  them.  My  cousin, 
Charles  Buller,  was  a  fellow  undergrad- 
uate of  Cambridge  with  Maurice  and 
John  Sterling.  Sterling  was  introduced 
by  Charles  Buller  to  his  (Charles 
Bullets)  mother  and  her  sisters,  Lady 
Louis,  and  my  mother.  John  Sterling's 
warm  Jieart,  frank  and  genial  disposi- 
tion, and  brilliant  intellect  made  him 
universally  welcome.  The  poems  and 
philosophy  of  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge were  a  special  bond  between  him 
and  my  aunt,  Lady*  Louis,  and  in  her 
house  I  first  heard  from  him,  if  not  the 
name  of  Frederick  Maurice,  certainly 
that  of  "Eustace  Conway."  This  phil- 
osophical novel,  as  I  may  call  it,  was 
written  after  Maurice  had  left  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  editing  the  Athenwum 
while  studying  law.  It  was  accepted 
by  the  publisher,  Mr.  Colborne,  after  it 
had  been  cut  down  to  half  its  original 
length,  and  was  published  in  1835  by 
Mr.  Bently,  successor  to  Mr.  Colborne. 
In  the  interval  Maurice  had  become  a 
clergyman,  and,  as  his  sister  Priscilla 
told  me,  had  endeavored  to  get  back  the 
copyright,  as  he  thought  it  was  not 
right,  or  at  least  not  expedient,  that 
one  in  holy  orders  should  publish  a 
novel.  Coleridge,  for.  whom  Maurice 
had  always  a  profound  reverence, 
though  he  never  saw  him,  spoke  highly 
to  Sterling  of  the  book.  To  so  enthu- 
siastic a  friend  as  Sterling  himself  it 
seemed  the  opening  of  a  new  era  of  life 
and  light.  It  was,  indeed,  a  day  of  great 
revivals  in  Church  and  in  State,  and  of 
a  corresponding  enthusiasm,  which  was 
as  great  if  not  so  wild  in  its  hopes  as 


that  which  Wordsworth  describes  as 
existing  in  his  youth.  And  Sterling  was 
right  In  believing  that  Maurice  was  to 
play,  and  had  already  begun  to  play,  a 
most  important  part  in  the  day  then 
dawning. 

I  read  the  book,  but  was  disappointed 
to  find  that  it  did  not  correspond  to  the 
expectations  I  had  formed  from  Ster- 
ling's account  of  it.  My  own  youthful 
Ideals  of  life  did  not  seem  to  be  there. 
But  in  the  following  year  a  younger  con- 
temporary of  Maurice  at  Oxford,  Henry 
Butterworth,  gave  me  to  read  Maurice's 
"Subscription  no  Bondage,"  then  just 
published.  It  was  the  word  I  was 
wanting  to  hear  said.  There  are  mo- 
ments, I  suppose,  for  every  man  in 
which  by  a  flash  of  unexpected  light  he 
sees  into  the  life  of  things;  and  such  a 
discovery  and  declaration  came  to  me, 
as  to  many  others,  in  this  pamphlet. 
Not  that  I  knew  or  cared  anything 
about  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  but  with 
an  interval  if  returning  health  after 
long  illness  had  come  the  need  for  some 
key  and  clue  to  the  mystery  of  all  this 
unintelligible  world  beyond  what  could 
be  found  in  Peter  Sterry,  Law,  and 
Madame  Guyon.  This  key  and  clue 
Maurice  declared  —  rather  say,  an- 
nounced—to be  found  in  the  science  and 
study  of  theology,  properly  understood. 
Theology  is  the  study  of  the  character 
of  God  in  his  relations  with  man.  In 
these  relations  consists  the  government 
of  the  world.  God's  state  is  kingly  and 
his  kingdom  rules  over  all;  every  human 
interest  of  thought  and  feeling,  all  the 
relations  of  the  family,  the  nation,  and 
the  Church  are  interests  and  institutions 
of  his  kingdom. 

The  doctrine  was  not  new,  but  Mau- 
rice had  come  to  set  it  forth  in  the  new 
form  which  it  needed  that  it  might  be 
intelligible  and  suitable  for  the  present 
age.  It  was  the  new  corn,  "which  com- 
eth  year  by  year  out  of  the  old  fields." 
It  may  be  seen  In  Maurice's  reference 
in  later  years  to  this  pamphlet  that  he 
was  conscious  of  its  permanent  worth 
and  importance,  while  he  freely  de- 
clared that  he  had  been  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  the  actual  subscription 
to  the  Articles  should  or  could  be  con- 
tinued.   And     it     is     noticeable     that 
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among  those  on  whom  "Subscription  no 
Bondage"  made  a  deep  impression  was 
John  Mill,  a  man  for  whom  Maurice 
had  respect  and  regard,  but  whom  he 
once  spoke  of  to  me  as  one  whose  mind 
had  an  ever  extending  circumference, 
though  he  could  never  find  a  centre  for 
it.  It  is  likely  enough  that,  after  the 
training  he  had  from  childhood,  he 
owed  it  to  Maurice  that  the  existence 
of  such  a  centre  was  even  a  probability 
to  him.  If  my  memory  is  not  at  fault, 
Maurice  so  spoke  in  a  tone  of  regret, 
but  without  any  of  that  severity  of 
judgment  which  he  certainly  expressed 
in  a  published  letter  to  me  on  the  same 
subject.  And  a  like  set-off  to  Mill's  fa- 
vorable opinion  of  "Subscription  no 
Bondage"  may  be  found  in  his  autobi- 
ography. In  the  same  way  Maurice 
and  Carlyle  gave  contradictory  esti- 
mates of  each  other.  I  remember  how, 
when  I  had  read  to  Maurice  the  pa- 
thetic description  in  "Sartor  Resartus" 
of  the  human  conscript  on  whom  the 
lot  of  ignorance  had  fallen,  he  said 
with  scornful  indignation  that  it  was 
the  description  of  a  man  lying  down 
drunk  in  a  pot-house;  yet  about  the 
same  time  he  told  me  one  day,  with 
manifest  pleasure  and  sympathy,  that 
on  his  meeting  Carlyle  in  the  street 
that  afternoon  Carlyle  had  said  to  him, 
"I  always  feel  loyal  to  you."  And  then, 
about  a  year  later,  when  Maurice  was 
expressing  his  admiration  to  me  for 
Carlyle' s  Lectures  and  his  reverence 
for  the  man,  he  added  that  he  feared 
the  feeling  was  not  reciprocal,  but  that 
Carlyle  thought  him  a  sham.  I  believe 
that  these  estimates,  though  contradic- 
tory, were  all  sincere.  These  men  felt 
the  intellectual  power  and  moral  ear- 
nestness of  each  other,  though  these 
forces  had  failed  to  pass  from  opposi- 
tion into  harmony. 

In  the  spring  of  1836  I  ascertained 
through  Sterling  that  Maurice,  who 
was  now  appointed  to  the  chaplaincy 
of  Guy's  Hospital,  would  like  to  have  a 
pupil  to  read  with  him  for  Oxford  or 
Cambridge;  and  after  a  correspond- 
ence, of  which  Maurice's  share  has 
been  given  in  his  life,  I  went  to  live 
with  him  for  about  six  months.    Dur- 


ing the  remaining  thirty-six  years  of 
his  life  he  always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
the  same  man  with  whom  I  had  thus 
first  become  acquainted,  though  in 
truth  his  mind  and  character  were  al- 
ways in  full  growth  and  expansion  in 
every  direction.  He  was  very  shy,  and 
therefore  reserved  and  silent  till  some 
subject  stirred  him  to  an  enthusiasm 
which  carried  him  away.  He  felt  his 
shyness  painfully.  He  reproached  him- 
self with  being  unpractical,  as  indeed 
he  often  was,  in  small  matters;  and  he 
suffered  much  from  deep  depression, 
always,  I  think,  liable  to  return,  though 
never  so  great  after  his  happy  mar- 
riage with  o  e  who,  in  this  as  in  all 
things,  was  his  helpmeet.  I  remember 
once  he  was  half  murmuring  to  himself, 
"The  world  is  out  of  joint;"  his  sister 
Priscilla,  who  kept  house  for  him,  , 
cheerfully  replied,  "Then  you  must  set 
it  right."  And  he  rejoined,  with  great 
earnestness,  "Ah,  that  is  the  misery  of 
it.    You  know  Hamlet  goes  on, 

O  cursed  spite 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right. 

And  it  was  this  conviction  that  he  bad 
been  sent  into  this  disjointed  world, 
and  that  he  was  unequal  of  himself  to 
the  task,  which  so  habitually  weighed 
upon  his  spirit.  When  we  read  bis  let- 
ters together  with  the  record  of  his  ac- 
tions at  all  important  moments,  we 
seem  to  see  two  men,  not  the  less  in 
contradiction  because  one  is  under- 
stood by  the  other.  The  perfect  health- 
iness of  the  humility  with  which  he 
habitually  speaks  of  himself  and  his 
shortcomings  makes  it  impossible  to 
doubt  that  this  humility  was  thor- 
oughly sincere.  But  then,  out  of  this 
sense  of  weakness  comes  a  conscious- 
ness of  power  and  resolution  to  act, 
which  are  no  less  sincere  and  which  do 
completely  master  the  others.  That 
"modest  stillness  and  humility"  so  be- 
came him  that  there  was  nothing  of 
awkwardness,  but  only  the  frank  and 
genial  courtesy  of  a  gentleman.  There 
is  no  one  to  whom  I  would  sooner  give 
that  name. 

When  I  recall  the  image  of  my  old 
friend  there  rises  with  It  that    of  an* 
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other  man  who  moved  In  a  very  dif- 
ferent sphere  of  action,  Mountstuart 
Blphinstone,  who,  from  my  boyhood, 
had  been  an  embodiment  of  the  ideal 
of  chivalry. 

I  fonnd  in  Maurice  a  man  who  knew 
something  of  every  subject,  while  of 
one,  with  all  its  ramifications,  this 
knowledge,  I  might  rather  say  this  wis- 
dom, was  deep  and  thorough.  The- 
ology was  the  centre  of  his  thought 
and  life,  but  it  was  the  centre  from 
which  every  human  interest  radiated, 
and  no  human  interest  was  foreign  or 
uninteresting  to  him.  Literature,  poli- 
tics, society  in  all  its  forms,  he  could 
talk  wisely  and  well  on  them  all,  and 
in  so  doing  gave  a  new  life  to  each. 
Nihil  tetigit  quod  non  ornavit. 

During  the  time  that  I  spent  under 
his  roof  I  became  acquainted  with  all 
his  family,  noble-minded,  generous,  of 
strong  personalities,  united  by  a  bond 
of  love,  and  concentrated  upon  the  one 
son  and  brother.  Such  a  family  life 
must  have  had  a  powerful  influence  on 
the-  formation  of  the  character  of 
Frederick  Maurice.  We  may  here  see 
where  and  how  he  found  the  two  first 
of  his  four  ideals  of  human  relations: 
the  Person,  the  Family,  the  State,  the 
Church.  An  atmosphere  of  piety  in  the 
classical  as  well  as  the  Christian  sense 
of  the  word  pervaded  the  little  home 
at  Guy's.  And  its  reality  is  the  more 
marked  by  the  fact  of  the  lasting  im- 
pression which  it  has  left  upon  me, 
though  made  up  of  the  little  unremem- 
bered  kindnesses  of  which  few  can 
now  be  recalled.  Besides,  even  what  I 
can  recall  with  pleasure  to  myself 
might  seem  too  trivial  to  those  who  can 
only  read  them  without  knowing  the 
circumstances  out  of  which  they  grew. 
I  will  try  two  or  three.  I  have  men- 
tioned his  meeting  with  Carlyle.  An- 
other day  he  told  us  that  he  had  met 
Wordsworth  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  They  talked  of  poets, 
and  Wordsworth  said  of  Shelley  that 
his  "Skylark"  was  full  of  imagination, 
but  that  he  did  not  know  so  much 
about  the  actual  bird  as  he  (Words- 
worth) did.  And  of  Chatterton  that  he 
had  shown  greater  genius    than    any 


other  poet  had  done  at  his  age.  Then 
he  would  repeat  a  conversation  with 
Julius  Hare,  or  Mr.  Rose,  or  describe 
how  Julius  Hare  had  interested  him  by 
an  account  of  two  young  men,  Daniel 
and  Alexander  Macmillan,  who  had 
just  come  from  Scotland  into  Messrs. 
Longmans'  House,  names  to  be  known 
very  widely  in  the  future  time,  and  not 
least  in  their  relations  of  friendship  as 
well  as  of  business  with  Maurice  him- 
self. He  likeu  a  good  story,  and  could 
tell  It  with  epigrammatic  point;  for  ex- 
ample, how  a  book  of  which  the  origi- 
nal title  was  "The  Soul  and  its  Aspira- 
tions," had  been  found  in  the  library  of 
an  eminent  professor  at  Cambridge, 
with  the  title  altered  to  "The  Soul  and 
its  Stomach-aches."  How  another  pro- 
fessor in  conversation  with  Coleridge 
used  the  word  nature  in  a  way  which 
roused  Coleridge  to  exclaim,  "Why 
do  you  say  nature,  when  you  mean 
God?"  On  Doctor  Buckland  answer- 
ing, "I  think  it  more  reverent;  but 
you  think  both  words  have  the  same 
meaning  do  you  not?"  Coleridge  indig- 
nantly rejoined:  "/  think  God  and 
nature  the  same!  I  think  nature  is  the 
devil  in  a  strait-waistcoat."1 

Then  he  told  me  a  story  of  himself, 
how  when  he  was  walking  in  the  street 
in  Leamington  he  stopped  to  remon- 
strate with  a  costermonger,  who  was 
belaboring  his  donkey  with  all  his 
might,  whereupon  the  man  replied  with 
a  quite  plaintive  appeal:  "Why  is  he 
so  stupid  then?" 

He  gave  a  characteristic  story  from 
his  friend  Erskine  of  Linlathen,  how  a 
young  man  of  dissolute  life  leapt  into 
the  sea  in  a  storm  to  save  a  man  who 
had  fallen  overboard;  and  when  a  min- 
ister of  the  Scottish  Kirk  asked  him 
how  he  ventured  to  risk  going  with  all 
his  sins  on  his  head  into  the  presence 
of  his  Maker,  he  rejoined,  "How  could 
I  have  gone  better  into  the  presence  of 
God  than  in  the  act  of  giving  my  life 
for  that  of  a  fellow  man?" 

He  usually  read  something  aloud  of 
an  evening,  and  no  one  could  forget  the 

i  "  Hell  in  harness "  was  John  Sterling's  still 
more  expressive  phrase. 
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deep  tones  of  his  voice,  and  the  expres- 
sion with  which  he 

Gave  to  every  power  a  doable  power 
Above  their  functions  and  their  offices. 

I  thus  first  made  acquaintance  with 
Southey's  "Roderick,"  "Kehama,"  and 
"Thalaba,"  and  they  have  thus  re- 
tained a  place  in  my  memory  as  fine 
poems  which  probably  I  might  not  else 
have  given  them.  The  highest  form  in 
which  he  showed  this  power  of  enter- 
ing into  and  expressing  the  deepest 
meaning  of  what  he  read  will  be  re- 
membered by  those  who  have  heard 
him  officiating  in  Church,  when,  as  a 
lady  once  said  to  me  long  after  his 
death,  "He  did  not  read  the  prayers,  he 
prayed  them." 

Each  of  the  portraits  prefixed  to  the 
volumes  of  his  life  by  his  son  gives 
something  of  the  character  of  the  man. 
In  that  by  Samuel  Lawrence x  his  char- 
acteristic humility  and  depression  are 
shown  together  with  the  intellectual 
brow  and  the  gentle  mouth.  In  the 
other  portrait,  that  by  Mr.  Lowes 
Dickinson,  we  have  the  same  brow  and 
mouth  lighted  up  by  an  expression 
of  courage  which  might  be  almost 
called  defiant  if  it  were  not  so  sweet 
as  well  as  resolute.  The  piercing 
eyes  look  through  us,  and  then  be- 
yond us,  into  a  far-off  world;  and 
again,  the  sweetness  of  the  lips  turns 
into  a  humorous  smile  of  amusement, 
which  would  otherwise  have  shown 
some  scorn  in  the  unavoidable  sense  of 
intellectual  superiority  to  every  oppo- 
nent. And  over  and  above  all  is  that 
expression  of  feminine  purity  of 
thought  and  life  which  stamps  the  por- 
traits, as  it  did  their  original,  and 
which  is  seen  in  many  of  the  portraits 
of  holy  men    of    old,    an    expression 

*  The  trustees  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
In  their  last  (1896)  report  state  their  acceptance  of 
what  is,  I  suppose,  his  portrait,  given  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Maurice,  saying  by  way  of  explanation  of 
their  having  added  this  to  the  othej  national  por- 
traits that  the  Rev.  Frederick  Denison  Maurice 
was  "the  well-known  leader  of  the  Broad  Church 
Partyl"  To  be  called  a  member,  and  still  more 
the  leader  of  a  Party,  and  that  party  the  Broad 
Church  Party,  would  have  been  to  Maurice  the 
most  detestable  of  nicknames. 


which  sums  up  the  character  in  the  one 
word— sanctity. 

Maurice  had  a  fascinating  charm  of 
manner  against  which  only  the  odium 
theologicum  was  proof;  and  that  odium 
he  held  it  his  calling  to  defy  and  even 
provoke.  But  it  was  always  in  God's 
cause,  not  in  his  own,  that  he  fought 
Though  he  can  hardly  have  been  un- 
conscious of  his  power,  he  had  none  of 
that  vanity  which  made  the  French 
orator  boast  that  if  his  opponent  were 
in  the  right  he  baffled,  if  in  the  wrong 
he  crushed,  him.  Yet  he  could  hit  very 
hard.  I  used  in  after  days  to  tell  him 
that  his  story  of  the  donkey-driver  was 
a  parable  representing  himself  while 
be  belabored  his  opponents,  patheti- 
cally exclaiming,  "Why  is  he  so  stupid 
then?'  I  remember  how  when  at- 
tempting in  a  luckless  moment  to  learn 
more  clearly  Maurice's  explanation  of 
"Justification  by  Faith,"  I  quoted  that 
of  Professor  Jowett.  Maurice,  not  per- 
haps quite  apprehending  the  honesty  of 
the  motive,  broke  into  a  torrent  of  in- 
dignation, in  which  his  Interlocutor 
never  succeeded  in  interposing  more 
than  a  "but"  or  an  "if."  A  more  im- 
portant instance  of  a  vehement  out- 
burst of  fiery  indignation  is  described 
in  General  Maurice's  account  of  one  of 
tht  meetings  of  clergy  and  laymen  at 
Mr.  Kempe's  Rectory.1  Those  who 
saw  and  heard  him  on  that  day  will 
have  known  how  a  prophet  looked  and 
spoke. 

All  important  as  were  the  theological 
controversies  in  which  Maurice  was  en- 
gaged throughout  his  life,  and  great  as 
was  the  work  which  he  did  in  leading 
us  through  these  controversies  into  the 
clear  light,  I  will  not  assert  that  he 
was  always  in  the  right  in  all  his  con- 
clusions, though  I  do  believe  him  to 
have  been  so  in  all  the  principles  from 
which  they  were  drawn.  No  one  was 
more  ready  than  he  himself  was  to  ad- 
mit, or  rather  assert,  this.  His  love  of 
the  great  institutions  of  the  Church 
and  the  nation,  and  of  the  history  of 
their  growth,  by  which  were  to  be  seen 
the  laws  and  methods  of  God's  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  disposed  him  to  tn* 
*  Life,etc^voUH.^Qh.xlv. 
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sential as  permanence  to  the  life  of  in- 
stitutions. The  Golden  Book  was  never 
to  be  closed  for  him.  And  we  find  him 
again  and  again  confessing  that  the 
actual  way  in  which  this  or  that  insti- 
tution was  going  forward  was  not  that 
which  he  had  expected  and  advocated. 
While  he  always  maintained  that  the 
idea  and  principles  of  "Subscription  no 
Pondage"  were  the  true  ones,  he 
frankly  admitted  that  it  was  a  bondage 
which  had  taken  permanent  possession 
of  men's  minds,  and  that  the  remedy 
for  a  great  practical  evil  was  to  be 
found,  not  in  a  better  and  truer  under- 
standing of  subscription,  but  by  abol- 
ishing it.  In  the  earlier  days  of  our  ac- 
quaintance I  once  asked  him  whether 
it  was  possible  to  Justify  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Anglo-IrjafcrOlHWch  in  Ire- 
land, and  he  repJie*dT  "Give  us  a  little 
time."  He  mea&  that  there  were  signs 
of  a  revivai0£  spiritual  life  in  that 
branch  of  *the  reformed  Catholic 
Church  which  he  expected  to  see  super- 
sede the  Romish  and  the  Presbyterian 
schisms,  while  retaining  all  that  was 
true  in  them.  Yet  when  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  or  more  there  was  still  no 
prospect  of  any  such  change,  he  was 
found  among  the  convinced  supporters 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  plans  for  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Irish  Church.  He 
wrote  and  lectured  in  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement  for  organiz- 
ing a  scheme  of  national  education  by 
Church  diocesan  boards  and  normal 
colleges,  a  scheme  of  which  Gilbert 
Mathison1  was  the  mainspring  both  as 
to  organization  and  the  providing  of 
funds.  Yet  he  was  not  the  less  ready 
to  support  the  bill  of  Mr.  Forster, 
which  might  have  seemed  to  demand 
the  giving  up  of  many  of  his  most 
cherished  convictions  and  hopes  on  this 
subject. 

As  it  is  my  present  purpose  to  write 
down  any  reminiscences  which  seem 
characteristic  of  the  man,  however  triv- 
ial in  themselves,  I  will  add  some  con- 

t  I  have  the  highest  authority  for  this  state- 
ment as  to  Mr.  Mathison,  though  Dean  Gregory 
(strange  to  say)  does  not  mention  his  name  in  his 


uir   great,   uiajuruy    ujl    uio   uvuuujruicu, 

Maurice  hailed  the  opening  of  that  war 
as  a  noble  undertaking  in  the  cause  of 
national  righteousness.  I  remember 
his  saying  to  me  that  only  the  Spirit 
of  God  could  have  prompted  and  en- 
abled the  people  of  England  to  go  to 
war  for  Turkey.  And  when  the  ac- 
count came  of  the  Balaclava  charge,  he 
repeated  his  belief  that  it  was  the 
Spirit  of  God  which  gave  our  soldiers 
the  courage  needed  for  that  charge. 
But  next  year,  when  I  was  staying 
with  him  in  his  house  in  Russell 
Square,  a  visitor  came  in,  and,  the  talk 
turning  on  the  war  and  the  Balaclava 
charge,  the  visitor  said  that  one  of  the 
officers  who  led  the  charge  had  told 
him  that  as  the  men  rode  into  and  out 
of  the  Russian  battery  the  cursing  and 
swearing  were  awful.  Maurice  did  not 
quote  Uncle  Toby,  but  with  that  gentle, 
sad  earnestness,  and  slight  though 
eager  movement  of  the  fingers,  which 
were  always  so  pathetic,  said  "I  am 
afraid  there  were  many  things  in  that 
war  other  than  we  thought  of."  Again, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  Maurice  threw  himself 
into  the  organization  and  advancing  of 
the  schemes  of  Christian  Socialism 
which  were  to  substitute  co-operation 
for  competition,  and  deliver  us  from 
the  evils  which  Mr.  Mahew  had  given 
so  terrible  an  account  of  in  the  Daily 
News.  But  the  time  came  in  which 
he  said  to  me  that  the  real  and  practi- 
cal outcome  of  it  all  was  the  Working 
Men's  College. 

In  his  controversy  with  Bishop  Co- 
lenso  I  thought  him  hardly  quite  fair, 
though  the  diflSculty  with  which  he 
was  prevailed  on  not  to  give  up  his 
modest  preferment  lest  there  should  be 
ary  suspicion  of  self-interested  motives 
showed  his  high-minded  honesty  .in  the 
matter.  Though,  like  other  men  of 
strong  intellect,  he  possessed  great 
power  of  critical  analysis,  he  much  pre- 
ferred the  synthetic  method.  He  loved 
to  soar  with  eagle's  wings,  and  with 
the  eagle's  eyes  to  look  down  on  wide- 
spread scenes  of  hill  and  river,  city  and 
nnitivnrpri  field,  and.  with  all  his  regard 
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for  facts  and  advocacy  of  their  Impor- 
tance, he  was  not  always  quite  willing 
to  descend  to  some  little  spot  of  earth 
and  there  to  examine  them  in  patient 
detail.  If  I  remember  rightly,  Bishop 
Colenso  did  not  abandon  at  all  the 
Christian  faith  that  the  Bible  is  the 
revelation  of  God  to  man,  but  only  as- 
serted that  it  had  a  human  element 
which  required  human  criticism  to  aid 
in  its  proper  understanding,  just  as  the 
language  in  which  it  was  written  re- 
quired to  be  read  by  the  help  of  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries.  Maurice  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  orthodoxy  which 
denied  the  duty  or  even  the  right  of 
such  criticism;  he  once  said  to  me,  "If 
Christianity  were  not  true,  I  should 
hate  it."  And  I  never  knew  him  to  re- 
fuse to  discuss  with  me  these  ques- 
tions of  criticism  which  so  stirred  his 
indignation  when  published  by  Colenso. 
Later  researches  are  every  day  show- 
ing how  often  this  so-called  "higher 
criticism"  is  only  the  substitution  of 
fancies  and  fictions  for  the  old  facts, 
and  so  far  Maurice  was  in  the  right. 
He  knew  that  the  Bible  was  worth  de- 
fending; he  had  to  kindle  a  great  fire, 
to  burn  up  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  old  and 
new,  which  had  been  heaped  round  it, 
and  if  there  was  sometimes  a  little 
smoke,  we  know  that  smoke  is  but  the 
too  eager  impatience  of  the  fire  to  con- 
vert itself  into  flame. 

When  Maurice  said  to  me  that  if 
Christianity  were  not  true  he  should 
hate  it,  his  words,  like  his  whole  life, 
implied  the  converse  that  Christianity 
was  true,  and  that  therefore  he  loved 
it.  And  if  he  had  been  further  asked 
what  he  meant  by  Christianity,  he 
would  have  answered  by  rehearsing  the 
Apostles'  Creed;  and  he  would  have 
quoted  the  Catechism  in  the  Prayer 
Book  in  proof  that  in  this  and  not  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  was  to  be  found  the 
declaration  of  faith  of  a  Christian  man, 
woman,  and  child.  He  believed  that 
he  was  sent  into  the  world  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  of  this  faith  in  the 
form  in  which  such  witness  was 
needed  in  our  own  day.  How  and  wuh 
what  success  he  did  bear  this  witness 
will  be  better  seen  and  understood  in 


another  generation  than  it  can  yet  be, 
but  I  will  attempt  to  say  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  suggested  by  my  own 
reminiscences  of  the  man. 

Maurice  always  spoke  of  Coleridge 
with  the  respect  and  esteem  due  to  one 
whom  he  held  to  be  the  great  teacher 
of  his  generation;  but  he  was  no  servile 
follower,  nor  did  he  care  much  for  Cole- 
ridge's favorite  formulas  of  Thesis  and 
Antithesis,  Reason  and  Understanding 
and  the  like.  While  fully  recognizing 
the  worth  of  Coleridge's  ideas,  he  used 
to  say  that  it  was  required  of  our  own 
generation  to  look  at  and  investigate 
facts,  where  Coleridge  had  dealt  only 
with  ideas.  To  study  and  help  others 
to  study  facts  in  the  light  of  ideas  was 
the  business  of  Maurice's  life.  It  was 
hard  work  to  lead  men  into  a  region 
of  thought  hitherto  unknown  to  them. 
He  once  said  to  me,  in  a  tone  that 
made  me  feel  that  he  was  conscious  of 
a  like  thought  for  himself,  that  it  was 
not  given  to  Coleridge  to  beget  spirit- 
ual children  in  his  own  image.  And 
that  thought  will  be  found  in  more 
than  one  of  his  letters  where  he  says 
that  nothing  had  disappointed  him 
more  than  the  finding  himself  to  be  ut- 
terly misunderstood  by  those  whom  he 
had  expected  to  be  most  ready  to  hear 
him  with  sympathy  and  approval. 
And  then  he  added  (I  give  his  meaning, 
if  not  his  exact  words)  that  he  would 
be  content  if  he  could  sow  in  the  hearts 
of  three  or  four  seed  which  would  grow 
up  and  multiply  for  coming  genera- 
tions. It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  once 
said  to  me  that  a  man  did  himself 
more  honor  by  writing  a  book,  like 
those  of  Clarendon  or  Gibbon— I  think 
these  were  his  instances— but  that  in 
our  generation,  at  least,  a  more  useful 
work  for  the  service  of  men  was  to  be 
done  by  taking  part  in  the  controver- 
sies of  the  day.  I  believe  that  his 
genius  over-mastered  him  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  that  his  "Kingdom  of  Christ'* 
and  "History  of  Moral  and  Metaphysi- 
cal Philosophy"  will  always  hold  a 
place  among  the  standard  works  of  our 
English  literature;  but,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
was   spent   in   those  controversies  of 
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the  day,  of  which  the  real  Importance 
was  In  the  seed  which  was  sown  by 
their  means,  to  grow  up  and  multiply 
for  the  future  harvests  after  the  con- 
troversies themselves  had  been  long 
forgotten.  Maurice  was  content  that 
it  should  be  so.  His  prayer  was  al- 
ways that  of  Ajax— that  he  might  fall 
fighting  in  and  for  the  light.  To  know 
and  declare  the  truth  in  all  that  con- 
cerned the  higher  life  of  man  was  the 
work  which  he  did  faithfully.  He 
faced  and  laid,  and  taught  others  how 
to  face  and  lay,  those  spectres  of  the 
mind  which  continually  beset  the  path 
of  every  man  who  makes  truth  and 
reason,  and  not  authority,  however  sa- 
cred, the  guide  of  his  life.  He  would 
not  make  his  judgments  blind— though, 
like  other  Christian  men,  he  knew  that 
there  was  a  blind  obedience  which 
freed  the  mind  from  many  doubts  and 
difficulties.  Though  he  admitted  that 
the  love  of  Truth  for  its  own  sake  had, 
or  seemed  to  have,  a  coldness  when 
compared  with  the  love  of  Goodness- 
he  believed  that  Truth  was  the  higher 
object  of  man's  faith,  and  that  he  could 
not  love  Goodness  so  much  if  he  did 
not  love  Truth  more.  But  this  was  not 
all.  Maurice  was  a  philosopher,  a 
lover  of  truth,  and  a  seeker  after  it  in 
all  its  relations  with  human  life  which 
wc  call  wisdom,  but  he  taught  that 
Truth  was  revealed  from  above  as  well 
as  sought  after  from  below;  and  that 
this  Truth  was  to  be  found,  not  in  ab- 
stractions or  ideas,  but  in  the  very  be- 
ing of  God  in  his  relations  with  man. 
It  is  the  revelation  of  a  Light  which  is 
the  life  of  every  man,  and  made  known 
to  us  through  the  institutions  of  the 
family,  the  nation,  and  the  Church,  and 
in  the  ultimate  fact  of  the  personal  re- 
lation to  God.  This  is  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  the  belief  in  which  is  the  faith 
which  Maurice  held,  and  taught  to  all 
who  would  hear  him.  It  Is  the  Father- 
hood of  the  All-perfect  Being,  infinite 
In  wisdom,  love  and  power.  His  ways 
are  Indeed  past  finding  out;  but  this 
because  they  transcend,   not  because 
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they  come  short  of,  our  finite  Ideals: 
not  a  God  made  and  re-made,  age  after 
age,  in  the  image  of  the  man  of  that 
age,  and  with  the  passions  and  other 
imperfections  and  shortcomings  whicn 
belong  to  even  the  best  men  of  the  age. 
The  distinction  and  the  difference  are 
real,  though  there  is  an  element  of  in- 
definiteness  when  they  pass  from  one 
to  another.  The  life  of  nature  is  a 
reality,  though  we  know  not  where  it 
begins  nor  where  it  ends.  When  Dr. 
Pusey  declared  that  he  and  Maurice 
did  not  worship  the  same  God,  I  sup- 
pose he  meant  he  was  content  to  wor- 
ship the  God  whose  attributes  ana 
laws  had  been  set  forth  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Church  and  its  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture;  while  Maurice  would 
have  said  that  he  would  not  hear  an 
angel  from  Heaven  who  should  tell 
him  of  a  God  morally  inferior  to  what- 
ever a  man  might  conceive  of. 

There  are  men  who  believe,  and 
show  their  belief  in  their  lives,  that  we 
need  no  help  from  a  Higher  Power  to 
enable  us  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  mo- 
rality, virtue,  and  duty;  and  there  are 
others '  who  are  conscious  that  they 
need  something  more  than  this  natural 
virtue,  but  yet  cannot  find  It,  nor  see 
any  possibility  of  finding  it,  in  these 
orthodox  teachings  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken.  It  is  with  these  that  the 
future  progress  of  the  world  lies.  It  is 
not  by  the  evidence  of  a  Plato  or  an 
Erasmus,  but  of  a  Paul  and  a  Luther,  , 
that  we  are  where  we  are.  In  every  * 
age  and  generation  there  have  been 
men  called  to  carry  forward  the  work 
of  these  last  named;  and  Maurice  was, 
and  is,  such  a  leader  and  teacher  for 
his  own  and  our  time.  Maurice  ad- 
dresses those  who  know  and  feel  that 
the  demand  of  their  spirit  is  for  a  faith 
in  a  personal  God  which  shall  satisfy 
their  reason  and  their  heart,  and  lead 
them  into  light  and  life  together. 
Time  will  show  how,  and  how  far,  he 
has  been  doing  that  work  to  which  he 
was  called. 

Edwabd  Strachey. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
AMONG  THE  LIABS. 

Although  the  names  of  Canea  and 
the  surrounding  villages  have  become 
household  words,  and  are  now  impor- 
tant factors  in  contemporary  history, 
it  is  only  during  the  last  few  months 
that  they  have  sprung  into  such  promi- 
nence. At  the  time  I  visited  the  coun- 
try, about  two  years  ago,  very  few 
people  knew  anything  about  Orete  at 
all,  except  that  St.  Paul  suffered  ship- 
wreck there  or  thereabouts,  and  that 
the  population  were  liars  and  other- 
wise undesirable  acquaintances.  Ac- 
counts of  revolutions  in  the  island  were 
occasionally  given  in  the  newspapers, 
but  they  excited  little  interest. 

Canea  is  not  an  easy  spot  for  the  or- 
dinary traveller  to  reach.  The  writer 
was  away  from  England  a  little  over  a 
month,  and  during  that  time  travelled 
on  no  less  than  seven  different  steam- 
ers and  passed  through  thirteen  cus- 
tom houses.  Boats  run  twice  a  week 
from  Athens  via  Gandia  and  Retimo, 
on  uncertain  days  and  at  a  very  mod- 
erate speed,  and  this  is  the  only  way  of 
leaching  the  island. 

My  companion  was  one  well  known 
in  the  world  of  sport  and  a  frequent 
contributor  to  these  pages;  yet  with 
all  his  experience  to  assist  us  we  were 
doomed  to  return  empty-handed— in- 
deed, without  firing  a  shot.  The  at- 
traction for  us  in  the  island  lay  in  the 
reputed  existence  of  the  Cretan  ibex 
(Capra  cegagrus)  or  "agrimia"  in  the 
precipitous  mountains  on  the  south 
coast.  We  were  unable  to  get  any  in- 
formation with  reference  to  the  animal 
except  from  the  pages  of  Pliny  and 
vague  references  by  other  travellers 
of  less  antiquity.  We  were  unable  to 
find  that  any  European  had  ever  shot 
them,  and  it  was  not  until  we  landed 
at  Candia  and  found  the  horns  and 
hide  of  a  young  buck  hanging  on  the 
back  of  an  old  "fakir"  that  we  felt 
really  sure  of  the  existence  of  our 
quarry.  On  our  arrival  two  days  later 
at  Canea,  however,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Al- 
fred) Biliotti,  H.  B.  B.  Consul,  gave  us 
a  most  encouraging  account:  the  agri- 
mia were  said  to  be  fairly  plentiful  in 


a  certain  locality  and  were  frequently 
shot  by  shepherds;  there  was  a  mule 
track  right  across  the  island,  and  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  our- 
selves supplied  with  provisions. 

Thanks  to  Sir  Alfred's  courtesy  and 
assistance,  we  were  able  to  leave  for 
the  interior  on  the  day  following  that 
Of  our  arrival.  Some  little  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  clearing  our  bag- 
gage at  the  custom  house,  ostensibly 
because  it  was  Friday  and  Turks  could 
not  work  on  that  day;  but  the  time- 
honored  remedy  of  baksheesh  salved 
the  consciences  of  the  douane,  and  we 
got  our  boxes  and  men  on  the  road  by 
eleven,  we  ourselves  following  three 
hours  later,  mounted  on  a  sorry-looking 
trio  of  mules. 

As  we  passed  through  the  high  street 
of  Canea  we  were  struck  by  the  num- 
ber of  shops  which  sold  nothing  but 
long  yellow  Wellington  boots,  and 
could  not  understand  why  this  particu- 
lar industry  should  hold  such  a  promi- 
nent position.  After  two  or  three  days 
in  the  mountains  this  feeling  of  sur- 
prise was  entirely  supplanted,  as  we 
inspected  our  own  footgear,  by  one  of 
wonder  that  there  were  anything  but 
boot  shops  in  the  country.  A  pair  of 
thick  new  tennis  shoes  (the  only  shoes 
suitable  to  these  hills)  were  in  pieces 
within  the  week,  and  our  servants' 
thick  native  boots  were  torn  to  ribbons. 
Next  to  the  boot  trade,  the  most 
flourishing  Industry  appeared  to  be 
that  of  the  green  grocer—endless  varie- 
ties of  salad  being  exposed  for  sale 
throughout  the  town.  A  great  number 
of  skins  of  light-colored  gennet  or  pine- 
marten  were  hanging  in  one  doorway, 
but  we  never  ran  across  the  animal 
himself.  A  Frenchman,  living  in  the 
town,  told  us  that  he  had  shot  hares, 
quail,  woodcock,  snipe,  and  partridges; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  par- 
tridges and  rock-doves,  we  saw  neither 
fur  nor  feather  during  our  visit 

Riding  out  of  the  gates  of  the  town, 
we  passed  through  the  inevitable 
"leper  farm,"  the  poor  creatures  being 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Joannitis,  a  Cre- 
tan gentleman  educated  in  England 
and  holding  a  British  medical  diploma. 
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meet  Englishmen  and  to  have  the  op- 
portunity of  talking  English,  a  luxury 
he  only  enjoys  when  the  fleet  is  at 
Suda  Bay.  , 

A  rough  road  running  between  aloe 
hedges  and  olive  groves  led  up  to  the 
valley  of  the  Platanos  River  towards 
Lakhos,  about  twelve  miles  distant. 
The  hillsides  were  studded  with  small 
villages  of  from  fifteen  to  forty  white 
houses,  a  small  minaret  or  tiny  church 
tower  proclaiming  the  prevailing  re- 
ligion. They  looked  very  bright  and 
smiling  as  they  nestled  in  the  sun 
among  their  olive  and  orange  groves, 
and  it  was  only  on  looking  higher  that 
one  saw  the  ridges  studded  at  intervals 
with  "pyrgi,"  or  blockhouses,  and  could 
realize  that  this  peaceful  agricultural 
country  was  not  always  so  placid,  and 
that  civil  war  had  devastated  and 
would  again  devastate  this  most  pro- 
ductive district  The  tracts  of  land 
on  the  north  coast  which  have  been 
thrown  out  of  cultivation  also  tell  their 
tale  of  Turkish  tax-farming;  the  more 
inaccessible  interior  being  the  only  por- 
tion of  the  island  where  agricultural 
produce  can  be  grown  at  a  profit,  ow- 
ing to  the  disinclination  of  the  tax- 
collectors  to  visit  these  out-of-the-way 
localities! 

Twelve  miles  from  the  coast  the  path 
left  the  river-bed  and  wound  in  a  steep 
ascent  up  the  hillside.  As  we 
mounted  this  acclivity  a  more  extended 
view  was  afforded,  and  we  were  able 
to  observe  the  ingenuity  of  the  natives 
in  utilizing  every  corner  of  ground,  the 
most  inaccessible-looking  patches  be- 
ing planted  with  vines  or  olives.  We 
reached  Lakhos,  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  long  after  dark,  and 
with  difficulty  found  the  house  where 
the  cook  had  prepared  dinner.  To 
reach  it  was  a  feat  of  no  small  danger 
as  the  village  is  pitched  at  an  inclina- 
tion of  about  forty-five  degrees;  the 
houses  standing  out,  one  above  the 
other,  like  steps.  Conversation  with 
the  next-door  neighbor  is  carried  on  up 
or  down  the  chimney,  as  the  case  may 
be.     The  first  object  encountered   on 


marvel  to  us  why  these  good  people 
did  not  sometimes  find  an  unexpected 
addition  to  their  meals,  in  the  shape  of 
a  junior  member  of  the  neighbor's  fam- 
ily who  had  made  an  involuntary  de- 
scent into  the  pot! 

The  house  where  we  dined  was  that 
of  the  chief  Inhabitant.  The  room  was 
a  good  big  one,  about  eight  feet  high, 
clean,  with  "dope"  walls.  A  large  bed 
with  clean  coverlet  and  a  hand-loom 
stood  in  one  corner,  the  rest  being  bare. 
An  Interested  crowd  watched  and  dis- 
cussed us  with  respectful  attention  till 
we  finished  an  excellent  repast;  the 
only  good  one,  by  the  way,  that  the 
cook  ever  prepared  for  us,  and  on  the 
Strength  of  which  he  got  royally  drunk 
and  gave  away  all  of  our  cigarettes 
and  tobacco.  Then  the  crowd  closed 
in,  and  we  endeavored,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  slender  Cretan  vocabu- 
lary and  a  cast-iron  English  pronuncia- 
tion, to  interview  our  hosts.  We  met 
with  but  slight  success,  the  only  por- 
tion of  the  conversation  worthy  of  note 
being  an  endeavor,  on  the  part  of  the 
mayor,  to  demonstrate  the  habitat  and 
habits  of  the  agrimia  by  means  of  an 
orange,  the  cups,  and  the  table  cutlery. 
From  this  we  gathered  that  they  fed  in 
the  open  and  then  retired  to  the  bush, 
which  was  plentiful.  This,  alas!  was 
amply  demonstrated  by  our  subsequent 
experience.  After  an  hour  or  so  of  this 
very  fatiguing  conversation  we  were 
conducted  to  the  spot  where  our  tents 
were  pitched;  a  most  alarming  walk  it 
was,  in  the  dark,  up  a  very  narrow 
path  along  the  side  of  the  hill.  Soon 
after  we  got  to  bed  we  discovered  that 
the  mayor,  in  mistaken  kindness,  had 
honored  us  with  a  double  sentry  over 
our  tents.  These  two  good  people 
chatted,  smoked,  stumbled  about,  and 
laughed  in  such  a  way  as  to  banish  all 
chance  of  rest,  until  at  about  midnight 
they  and  we  dropped  of  simultaneously 
to  sleep. 

Next  morning  we  were  up  at  cock- 
crow, hoping  to  make  an  early  start. 
In  this  we  were  disappointed.  The 
muleteers  mostly  had  relations  in  the 
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village  and  showed  a  disinclination  to 
load  up  and  go;  while  the  cook  was 
lying  among  the  debris  of  his  kitchen 
utensils  in  a  semi-comatose  state, 
gradually  recovering  from  his  excesses 
of  the  previous  evening.  His  name,  by 
the  way,  was  PolyzoSs  Pikodopoulos, 
and  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  any  one 
to  own  such  a  name  without  having 
ar.y  compensating  disadvantages!  The 
villagers  were  anxious  to  be  of  assist- 
ance and  were  most  civil.  These  high- 
landers  are  tall,  handsome,  jolly  fel- 
lows, looking  more  like  Englishmen 
than  any  other  race  I  ever  saw.  They 
were  neither  arrogant  nor  cringing,  but 
treated  us  as  honored  guests  of  their 
own  standing. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  before  we  had 
sobered  "Poly"  and  collected  the  men, 
and  we  then  rode  on  in  front  of  the 
caravan  to  the  elevated  plain  of  Oma- 
los.  About  five  hours'  steady  ascent, 
partly  over  unrideable  masses  of  rough 
boulders,  brought  us  to  our  destination: 
a  little  cluster  of  shepherds'  huts  lying 
at  one  end  of  the  plateau.  To  our  dis- 
appointment these  were  inhabited. 
They  are  used  by  the  shepherds  in  the 
summer  while  their  sheep  are  feeding 
on  the  Omalos  pastures,  and  in  the 
winter  snows  are  deserted,  the  flocks 
being  taken  to  lower  ground.  The 
snow  was  only  Just  gone,  and  reached 
down  the  surrounding  mountain  sides 
to  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the 
plain.  As  we  were  now  at  an  altitude 
of  about  four  thousand,  five  hundred 
feet  we  were  glad  of  the  thick  clothes 
we  had  taken  the  precaution  of  bring- 
ing, and  even  under  piles  of  bedding 
and  waterproof  sheets  suffered  very 
much  from  the  cold  at  night. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Omalos  there 
are  several  similar  elevated  plateaus 
having  a  number  of  streams  running 
into  them  and  no  outlet  for  the  water 
but  a  subterranean  one.  The  outlet  or 
"katavothron"  of  Omalos  was  close  to 
our  camp,  and  I  made  a  short  expedi- 
tion into  it.  It  was  a  huge  cavern,  the 
opening  at  the  mouth  being  about  forty 
feet  in  diameter,  completely  lined  with 
ferns.  I  penetrated  about  a  hundred 
yards  into  the  interior,    but    the    in- 


creasing darkness  and  steepness  made 
further  progress  almost  impossible  and 
I  returned. 

As  soon  as  the  baggage  came  up  and 
we  had  had  some  food  we  started  to 
spy  out  the  land  and  get  some  idea  of 
the  lie  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to 
making  plans  for  the  following  day. 
The  direction  I  went  in  was  evidently 
not  that  in  which  the  ibex  lay,  as  we 
saw  no  signs  of  them  either  on  or  be- 
low the  snow.  My  companion  on  his 
side  saw  two  lots  with  the  glass,  in 
what  looked  practicable  country,  so 
next  morning  we  went  off  together  in 
the  direction  where  he  had  seen  them. 

A  three-mile  walk  brought  us  to  a 
small  dismantled  "Martello"  tower 
commanding  an  abrupt  descent  into  a 
deep  gorge.  Looking  over  the  edge  it 
seemed  impossible  that  a  path  should 
be  able  to  find  its  way  down  such  a 
precipice  to  the  torrent  roaring  along 
the  bottom  some  two  thousand  feet 
below  us.  Not  three  years  ago  this 
path,  which  is  known  as  the  "Xilos- 
kala"  or  "Wooden  Stair-case,"  was  ab- 
solutely Impracticable  for  mules,  and 
It  is  only  since  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment spent  a  lot  of  money  in  restoring 
it.  that  the  connection  in  this  portion 
of  the  island  has  been  re-established 
between  the  north  and  south  coasts. 

The  gorge  into  which  the  Xiloskala 
descends  is  about  ten  miles  in  length, 
with  a  right-angled  bend  in  it,  at  which 
point  the  path  is  situated.  It  is  in  no 
place  more  than  a  mile  in  width  at  the 
top,  and  seldom  less  than  two  thousand 
feet  deep.  The  mountains  on  each  side 
tower  to  an  altitude  of  from  six  thou- 
sand to  eight  thousand  feet  The 
views  in  all  parts  are  magnificent  and 
can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  the 
Yosemite  Valley,  though  of  course  on  a 
smaller  scale  vertically.  The  sides  of 
the  gorge  are  of  limestone,  the  bare 
rock  alternating  with  tracts  of  rough 
scrub  and  coniferous  trees.  Along  the 
bottom  grow  some  splendid  cypresses, 
tLe  trunks  being  about  six  feet  Jn 
diameter. 

Half-way  down  the  path  we  stopped 
and  spied  for  an  hour  or  more,  during 
which  time  we  saw  no  ibex  but  noticed 
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filled  the  valley  with  their  shouts  and 
came  clattering  after  us.  To  our  an- 
noyance they  were  only  the  precursors 
of  several  more  parties  of  sportsmen 
(for  such  they  were)  who  turned  up 
from  every  direction. 

Whether  these  people  were  out  for 
their  own  amusement  or  whether  they 
had  come  out  to  kill  the  agrimia  for  us, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  I  myself  lean 
to  the  latter  opinion,  and  believe  that 
they  imagined  they  were  doing  us  a 
civility  and  that  the  demise  of  ibex 
was  the  surest  way  to  our  hearts.  In 
any  case  the  ground  was  now  thor- 
oughly disturbed,  and  there  was  no 
help  for  it  but  to  organize  a  drive,  the 
last  refuge  of  the  destitute  sportsman. 
We  accordingly  sent  the  natives  round 
to  drive  a  face  of  the  hill  and  climbed 
up  to  a  point  where  we  made  sure  the 
ibex  would  pass. 

Thinking  we  had  plenty  of  time  we 
were  quietly  lunching  when  there  was 
a  sudden  clatter  of  stones  and  I  saw 
three  ibex  trotting  towards  us.  I 
threw  myself  on  to  my  rifle,  loaded 
and  drew  a  bead  on  the  leader,  which 
was  by  this  time  not  eighty  yards 
away,  standing  looking  at  us.  I  then 
r.oticed  that  this  was  a  female  fol- 
lowed by  two  young,  so  refrained  from 
firing  in  the  hopes  that  a  buck  might 
not  be  far  off.  No  further  beast  ap- 
peared, however,  and  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' examination  of  us  the  three 
ibex  turned  up  the  hill  with  a  bark 
from  the  mother  and  disappeared. 
Whether  I  was  right  in  sparing  her 
may  be  open  to  discussion.  Had  I 
fired,  we  should  have  had  something  to 
show  for  our  trip,  as  this  was  the  only 
time  either  of  us  got  within  shot  of  a 
goat  during  the  whole  time.  As 
against  that,  the  gain  of  self-respect 
In  upholding,  under  trying  circum- 
stances, the  principle  of  never  shoot- 
ing females  more  than  compensates,  to 
my  mind,  for  the  disappointment  at 
returning  trophy  less.  We  waited  an 
other  hour  in  the  sleet  and  cold  with- 
out any  further  event.  Then  we  saw  a 
thin  pillar  of  smoke  curling  up  through 


our  beaters  sitting  round  a  fire  warm- 
ing themselves!  With  feelings  too  deep 
for  words  we  retraced  our  steps  to 
camp. 

For  several  successive  days  we 
tramped  the  hills  without  seeing  a 
single  agrimia.  The  climbing  looked 
easy,  but  it  was  not  until  we  had  been 
taken  in  a  few  times  by  the  crumbling 
away  of  an  apparently  secure  hold  that 
one  realized  the  necessity  for  extreme 
caution.  The  frost  had  got  behind  the 
projecting  lumps  of  friable  limestone, 
and  they  needed  but  a  touch  to  send 
them  clattering  to  the  depths  below, 
as  a  warning  of  what  would  be  one's 
fate  in  the  event  of  a  false  move. 

We  now  considered  that  a  change  of 
quarters  might  bring  with  It  a  change 
of  luck,  especially  as  It  would  throw 
more  country  open  to  us.  So  the  deci- 
sion was  come  to  that  camp  should  be 
moved  to  a  little  church  in  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  called  San  Nikolaus.  My 
companion  having  accordingly  started 
off  while  I  was  packing,  sent  back  a 
note,  when  he  had  gone  a  mile,  asking 
me  to  discharge  the  cook.  As  he  was 
an  unscrupulous  ruffian  and  dangerous 
in  his  cups,  this  was  far  from  a 
pleasant  job.  He  took  It  well,  though, 
and  was,  I  fancy,  glad  to  get  back  to 
the  coast,  being  rather  frightened  of 
the  local  brigands.  The  matter  hav- 
ing ended  satisfactorily,  no  quarrel  re- 
sulted from  the  cowardly  desertion  to 
which  I  had  been  subjected! 

We  were  glad  to  get  away  from 
Omalos,  and  it  was  pleasanter  to  eat 
under  the  shelter  of  one  of  the  glorious 
cypresses  than  in  a  mud  hut  tenanted 
by  a  dozen  natives  and  a  couple  of 
horses  which  were  liable  at  any  mo- 
ment to  take  a  fancy  to  one's  food  or 
to  step  in  a  cup.  We  took  no  tents 
down  the  Xiloskala,  being  short  of 
horses,  Poly  having  previously  taken 
on  himself  to  send  most  of  them  back 
to  Lakhos.  The  camp  was  in  a  beauti- 
ful spot  twenty  yards  from  the  stream, 
which  provided  excellent  water  and  a 
bathing  pool,  besides  lulling  us  to  sleep 
when  we  rolled  up  in  our  blankets  un- 
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der  the  trees.  The  little  church  close 
by  was  visited.  A  most  humble  place 
of  worship,  the  only  adornment  being 
three  small  willow-pattern  plates  let 
into  the  plaster  over  the  doorway.  It 
is  only  used  on  certain  occasions,  and 
we  never  discovered  any  parson  at- 
tached to  it,  but  it  was  scrupulously 
clean,  and  might  hold  twenty  people 
with  crowding. 

Our  present  camp  lay  well  within 
the  limits  of  the  Spfcakia  district.  The 
Sphakiotes  are  a  splendid  race,  and 
have  often  fought  for  and  always  pre- 
served their  liberty.  They  are  tall, 
fair-haired,  cheerful  ruffians,  in  face 
very  like  the  typical  Eastern  counties 
man— -by  nature,  brigands  and  fighting 
men.  Every  man  carries  a  rifle  of 
sorts  and  is  always  prepared  to  render 
a  good  account  of  himself  with  it. 
Crossing  the  bottom  of  the  valley  at  in- 
tervals are  sangars,  bearing  witness  to 
the  fighting  that  took  place  here 
against  the  Turks  in  1820. 

About  this  time  I  attached  to  my  per- 
sonal staff  an  individual  called  Vassili, 
said  to  be  a  mighty  hunter.  He  may 
have  been  only  unlucky  during  these 
days,  but  his  method  of  circumventing 
the  ibex  in  no  way  commended  itself 
to  me.  It  was  as  follows:  He  would 
start  off  to  walk  at  top  speed  up  and 
down  hill,  talking  volubly  but  incom- 
prehensibly at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
Having  walked  me  off  my  legs,  he 
would  leave  me  to  rest  on  a  mamelon 
and  start  off  alone  to  some  distant 
peak,  occasionally  pausing  to  fire  a 
random  shot  down  a  gorge  or  into  a 
patch  of  bushes.  At  the  top  of  the  hill 
he  would  light  a  fire,  presumably  to 
show  that  he  had  been  there,  and  then 
stalk  off  to  another  hilltop  and  repeat 
the  operation.  If  this  is  the  universal 
method,  it  would  fully  account  for  the 
agrimia  still  existing  in  such  a  limited 
area. 

Although  we  were  often  able  to  hear 
the  goats  clattering  along  the  rocks, 
evidently  in  full  view,  we  were  never 
able  to  pick  them  up  with  the  glass. 
Their  color  is  identically  that  of  the 
rocks,  and  the  ground  is  so  broken  that 
the  moment  they  lie  down  they  are 


lost  to  sight  On  one  occasion  we 
thought  that  we  had  really  circum- 
vented a  buck  that  had  been  skipping 
along  an  apparently  impassable  face 
of  rock  to  a  bush  in  the  middle  of  it, 
where  he  lay  down.  We  posted  our- 
selves so  that  escape  for  him  seemed 
impossible,  and  sent  the  men  round. 
They  drove  the  ground  carefully, 
eventually  reaching  a  spot  immediately 
above  his  lair  and  hurling  down  rocks 
from  the  top.  He,  however,  showed 
no  signs  of  life,  and  the  only  result  of 
the  manoeuvre  was  to  nearly  frighten 
one  of  the  party  out  of  his  seven 
senses.  He  bad  taken  up  a  position 
straight  below  the  ibex,  and  the  stones 
hurled  down  by  the  beaters  gathered 
other  stones  in  their  course,  and  by  the 
time  they  reached  my  friend  had 
formed  small  avalanches  which  hurtled 
over  his  head,  and  it  was. only  by  flat- 
tening himself  against  the  rock  that 
he  avoided  instant  annihilation. 

After  this  last  disappointment  we  de- 
cided to  abandon  the  pursuit  and  to 
leave  for  home  after  an  expedition 
down  the  valley.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  valley  is  even  more  majestic  than 
the  upper;  the  walls  of  rock  close  in 
till  they  form  a  canyon  no't  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  wide.  This  runs  right 
down  to  the  sea  where  lies  the  little 
village  of  Rumeli.  The  mouth  of  the 
valley  is  just  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Gavdo,  well  known  to  all  who  have 
travelled  by  the  P.  and  O.  The  south 
coast  has  no  harbors,  only  open  road- 
steads with  bad  anchorage,  and  the 
fishing  industry  is  nil. 

Turning  our  backs  on  the  valley,  we 
again  faced  the  Xiloskala  and  reached 
Omalos  in  the  evening,  to  find  that 
some  one,  presumably  the  discharged 
cook,  had  broken  open  different  arti- 
cles of  baggage  and  helped  himself  to 
various  useful  trifles  and  food.  The 
men  left  behind  denied  any  knowledge 
of  the  theft,  but  it  was  difficult  to 
reconcile  their  statements  with  the 
fact  that  on  our  unexpected  entry  into 
the  hut  they  were  discovered  in  the 
act  of  eating  "Sardines  de  luxe." 

Next  morning  we  had  great  difficulty 
in  getting  started,  what  with  refrac- 
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nier  coma  not  ue  iw:K.eu,  cum  wc  no- 
ticed that  the  man  in  charge  harried 
on  in  a  most  unaccountable  manner. 
This  aroused  my  suspicion,  so  I  hur- 
ried on  and  caught  him  up  suddenly 
in  a  hollow  way,  where  he  was  in  the 
act  of  unloading  the  mule  with  the  evi- 
dent object  of  helping  himself.  The 
men  showed  a  strong  inclination  to  stop 
at  Lakhos,  which  was  overcome  with 
some  little  trouble— after  which  every 
wine  shop  on  the  road  claimed  their  at- 
tention, and  it  was  late  before  they  got 
into  Canea.  We  walked  down  in  a 
leisurely  way,  stopping  at  a  little  vil- 
lage called  Fourne  for  some  excellent 
coffee  and  oranges.  Here  we  hired 
horses  and  jogged  into  town  in  the 
evening. 

It  is  a  mistake  for  any  one  travelling 
in  Crete  to  take  a  lot  of  supplies  from 
home  or  from  Athens.  A  few  tinned 
provisions  for  an  emergency  are  suffi- 
cient. Wine  costs  about  three  half- 
pence a  bottle  and  is  very  drinkable 
and  wholesome,  though  light.  Vegeta- 
bles can  always  be  got,  also  lamb,  very 
cheap.  Eggs  are  a  drug  in  the  market, 
as  the  villages  abound  with  fowls. 
Tea,  coffee,  and  sugar  (which  will  al- 
ways be  stolen  if  left  open)  must  be 
taken  out.  The  rustic  natives,  both 
Moslem  and  Orthodox  Church,  are  not 
so  black  as  they  are  painted;  it  is  the 
town-dwellers,  of  whom  our  servants 
afforded  a  fair  type,  who  are  the  black 
sheep  and  who  have  gained  for  this 
fertile  and  beautiful  little  island  the 
reputation  earned  by  it  in  the  days  of 
St.  Paul  and  sustained  without  inter- 
mission to  the  present  day. 

H.  C.  Lowtheb. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
ON     THE    THEORY     AND      PRACTICE     OP 
LOCAL    COLOR. 

Local  color  is  a  phrase  with  a  history; 
it  is  a  phrase  familiar  also  in  current 
criticism  and  literary  talk  at  the  present 
moment.    Only  the  other  day  an  Ameri- 


vi.  uicraiuiVt  aim  uc  um  uui  sycan  en- 
tirely without  book.  The  Indian  stories 
of  Mr.  Kipling  have  been  a  striking  fea- 
ture of  recent  literature,  and  the  exotic 
descriptions  of  Pierre  Lot!  landed  that 
singularly  unacademic  mariner  safely 
in  the  desired  haven  of  the  French 
Academy  with  unusual  rapidity. 
There  is  now  hardly  any  corner  of  the 
earth  which  is  not  being  explored  by  a 
writer  or  group  of  writers  for  the  pur- 
poses of  what  is  called  local  color  in 
fiction.  Malay  tales  we  have,  and  Kaffir 
tales,  and  tales  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
In  America  every  state  will  soon  have 
its  sacer  vates  to  bestow  a  moderate  im- 
mortality upon  its  particular  character 
and  charm.  The  Californian  stories  of 
Bret  Harte  have  been  followed  (at  a 
long  distance)  by  stories  of  the  Tennes- 
see mountains,  of  the  New  England  vil- 
lage, of  the  Southern  plantation  and  of 
the  great  prairie  farm;  while  we  on  our 
side  have  our  tales  of  Thrums  and  Gallo- 
way, of  Irish  bogland  and  Highland 
glen,  of  Wessex,  and  Devon  and  Corn- 
wail.  If  mortal  things  now  touch  the 
mind  of  Theophile  Gautier,  the  revival 
of  the  phrase  and  its  modern  vogue 
must  give  his  spirit  some  moments  of 
delightful  reminiscence;  for  la  couleur 
locale  was  a  watchword,  one  might  say 
the  watchword,  of  Gautier  himself  and 
his  young  romantic  legion  just  seventy 
years  ago.  Local  color,  Prosper  Merimee 
told  Taine  in  the  after  days,  was  the 
Holy  Grail  of  the  young  Romantics;  and 
in  1827  when  he  too  was  a  Romantic, 
he  held  it  for  dogma  with  the  rest  that, 
save  in  local  color,  there  was  no  salva- 
tion. When  Eugdne  de  Nully  was  in 
Africa,  his  friend  Gautier  wrote  to  him, 
"Just  send  me  a  few  pots  of  local  color, 
and  I  will  make  famous  Turkish  and 
Algerian  stories."  A  few  pots  of  local 
color,  and  literature  was  easy  then. 
Victor  Hugo  had  written  poems  of  the 
East,  and  Musset  tales  of  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  these  had  been  the  predeces- 
sors of  a  motley  progeny  of  exotic  poetry 
and  romance.  Everything  foreign  was 
in  favor,  everything  French  at  a  dis- 
count.   "The  other  peoples  say  Homer, 
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Dante,  Shakespeare;  we  say  Boileau;" 
so  wrote  Hugo  scornfully  in  the  preface 
to  "Lies  Orientates."  Shakespeare's 
name  was  much  in  the  mouths  of  the 
Romantics,  Stendhal's  pamphlet  on  Ra- 
cine and  Shakespeare  having  saved 
them  probably  the  shock  of  contact 
with  the  original. 

Perhaps  the  most  naif  symptom  of 
the  fashion  was  the  divine  discontent 
of  the  young  men  with  their  own 
French  names.  Maxime  du  Gamp  has 
told  us  how  after  reading  Hugo's  "Ro- 
mance Mauresque,"  he  envied  the 
happy  mortal  who  not  only  carried  a 
jewelled  dagger  as  of  course,  but  had  a 
name  like  Bon  Rodrlgue  de  Lara.  Hav- 
ing to  choose  a  title  for  a  youthful  book 
of  his  own,  he  called  it  "Wistibrock 
l'Islandais."  Why  Iceland,  why  Wisti- 
brock,  he  asked  himself  with  stupefac- 
tion in  later  years?  Yet  while  indulg- 
ing his  fancy  in  fiction,  he  endured  his 
own  baptismal  name.  It  was  not  so 
with  others.  What  imaginative  geog- 
raphy was  responsible  for  the  name  of 
PGtrus  Borel  it  is  idle  to  conjecture;  but 
when  Theophile  Dondey  transformed 
himself  into  Philothee  O'Neddy,  and 
Auguste  Maquet  became  Augustus 
MacKeat,  the  exotic  intention  is  plainly, 
if  inaccurately,  indicated.  MacKeat 
may  not  sound  very  Scotch  on  this  side 
of  the  channel,  nor  PhilothGe  O'Neddy 
convincingly  Irish;  but  both  were  near 
enough  for  the  Latin  quarter.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  Hugo  Introduced 
the  bagpipes  into  a  romance  for  local 
color,  and  contentedly  called  them 
"bugpipes"  through  chapter  after  chap- 
ter and  edition  after  edition,  without 
any  protest  from  French  readers. 
Young  romantic  bloods,  cursed  with 
the  common  name  of  Jean,  revived  the 
mediaeval  h,  and  called  themselves, 
Jehan.  For,  as  Gautier  explained,  the 
yearning  for  the  foreign  embraced  time 
as  well  as  space;  their  nostalgia,  as  he 
called  it,  was  for  other  ages  as  well  as 
other  lands.  His  own  red  waistcoat  at 
"Hernani"  for  example,  about  which 
all  the  fuss  was  made,  was  not  a  red 
waistcoat  at  all;  it  was  a  pourpoint 
rose.  A  red  waistcoat  would  have 
smacked  of  modern  politics;  and  mod- 


ern politics  were  simply  an  offence  to 
them.  P6trus  Borel  being  the  only  re- 
publican among  them.  The  pourpoint 
rose,  on  the  other  hand  was  a  badge  of 
medisevalism.  Mediaeval  Gothic  was 
for  a  while  their  only  wear  in  religion 
and  politics  as  well  as  art  It  was  quite 
a  schism,  Gautier  said,  when  he  intro- 
duced the  antique.  Gautier  himself 
was  happy  in  a  Merovingian  head  of 
hair.  If  you  could  not  look  like  Childe- 
ric  or  Glovis,  it  was  well  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  maharajah.  A  certain 
Bouchardy  owed  his  prestige  among  the 
Romantics  not  so  much  to  his  ultra- 
Gothic  designs  and  his  inexhaustible 
memory  for  Hugo's  verse,  as  to  his 
Asiatic  complexion.  In  muslin  and  tur- 
ban he  was  an  Indian  prince  to  the  life, 
said  Gautier;  and  when  he  rose  to  leave 
their  company  they  felt  as  if  his  palan- 
quin was  waiting  at  the  door.  He  was 
the  mildest-mannered  of  men,  but  the 
picturesque  ferocity  of  his  appearance 
gave,  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  a  very 
salutary  shock  to  the  prosperous  citizen 
of  Paris.  Failing  the  physique  of  a  ma- 
harajah and  the  Merovingian  head  of 
hair,  the  next  best  thing  was  to  be  of  a 
livid  and  cadaverous  countenance,  with 
the  gloom  of  fate  on  a  Byronic  brow. 
For  this  midsummer  madness  Gautier 
kept  his  zest  to  the  end.  After  roman- 
ticism had  gone  out,  and  science  and 
pseudo-science  had  come  in,  nay,  after 
the  iron  of  calamitous  reality  had  en- 
tered the  soul  of  Paris  and  of  her  chil- 
dren,—first  capitulation,  then  famine, 
then  bombardment,  a  disaster,  as  Gau- 
tier characteristically  remarked  to 
Goncourt,  completely  satisfying  every 
canon  of  art— even  then,  and  till  his 
death,  his  delight  was  to  talk  local  color 
with  congenial  spirits  and  discuss  the 
great  days  which  the  phrase  recalled 
to  him. 

Merimee  did  not  remain  so  faithful 
to  the  doctrine  in  which  he  was  brought 
up.  He  began  bravely.  Local  color  be- 
ing, as  he  said,  their  Holy  Grail,  he  and 
his  young  friend  Ampere  began  by  vow- 
ing themselves  to  its  quest  through  the 
countries  of  the  earth.  They  had  en- 
thusiasm but  alack!  they  had  no  money, 
and  in  modern  Europe  not  even  knight* 
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errantry  can  be  managed  without 
money.  In  this  difficulty  they  decided 
to  lay  on  the  local  color  out  of  their 
own  heads  at  home,  and  afterwards  to 
travel  upon  the  profits  of  the  books  to 
see  if  their  pictures  were  like.  In  prose- 
cution of  this  hopeful  plan,  young 
Merimee  took  Dalmatla  to  be  his  prov- 
ince, and  in  a  fortnight,  it  is  said,  pro- 
duced a  volume  of  what  purported  to  be 
translations  from  the  Ulyrian.  This 
spirited  essay  in  local  color,  if  not  re- 
munerative in  money,  was  so  success- 
ful in  accomplishment  that  the  sup- 
posed product  of  IUyrlan  genius  was 
gravely  discussed  by  German  savants, 
and  was  thought  worthy  of  translation 
by  the  Russian  poet  Poushkine.  The 
facile  success,  he  told  Taine  after- 
wards, opened  his  eyes  to  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  trick  and  killed  at  a  blow 
his  belief  in  the  virtue  of  local  color. 
So  at  least  he  used  to  say  In  the  after 
years;  yet  perhaps  it  is  not  necessary 
to  take  him  quite  at  his  word.  It  was 
Merlmee's  little  way  to  mask  his  emo- 
tions and  to  make  light  of  his  convic- 
tions; nor  will  the  judicious  reader 
forget  that  there  are  no  sounder  monu- 
ments of  the  romantic  use  of  local  color 
than  Mgrimee's  own  little  master- 
pieces, "Tamango,"  "Mateo  Falcone," 
"Carmen,"  "Colomba." 

It  was  in  "Colomba"  that  Mgrimee 
published  the  recantation  of  his  early 
faith.  He  drew  a  satirical  portrait  of  a 
young  English  lady  returning  from 
Italy  disgusted  because  she  had  failed 
to  find  there  the  local  color  she  was  in 
quest  of,  and  being  recommended  to  try 
her  luck  in  Corsica.  "Local  color!"  ex- 
claims Merlmee,  commenting  on  the 
young  lady's  fancy;  "explain  who  can 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  which  I  un- 
derstood so  well  some  years  ago,  but 
which  I  understand  no  longer."  He 
understood  the  thing,  however,  so  well 
still,  that  no  traveller's  kit  to  Corsica 
has  since  been  complete  without  a  copy 
of  "Colomba." 

The  young  English  lady's  craving  for 
the  local  color  of  Italy  reminds  us  that 
the  fashion  was  no  new  thing  in  the 
days  of  MerimGe  and  Gautier.  The 
Italy  of  her  dreams  was  the  Italy  of 
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Chllde  Harold.  Before  Hugo  and  Mus- 
set  was  the  English  Byron.  When  the 
young  French  Romantics  were  playing 
at  sultans  and  bandits  in  the  purlieus  of 
Paris,  they  acknowledged  to  them- 
selves that  they  were  vying  on  unequal 
terms  with  Milord  Byron,  with  his  real 
adventures  and  exotic  loves  and  his 
draught  of  blood  (or  was  it  punch?)  out 
of  a  hollow  skull  in  the  authentic  vaults 
of  Newstead  Abbey.  It  was  our  own 
Byron  and  Scott  and  Ossian  Macpher- 
son  who  spread  the  romantic  fashion 
for  local  color  through  Europe.  And  in 
France  Itself,  before  Hugo,  there  was 
Chateaubriand;  and  before  Chateau- 
briand's descriptions  of  the  virgin 
forests  of  America,  Bernardin  de  Saint- 
Pierre  had  introduced  Into  French  liter- 
ature the  blazing  flowers  and  luxuriant 
growths  of  the  tropics.  It  is  indeed  to 
Saint-Pierre  that  French  critics  are  in- 
clined to  give  the  credit  of  the  initia- 
tion of  what  they  call  ewotism. 

The  exotism  of  the  chief  romantics 
was,  it  has  to  be  admitted,  rather  super- 
ficial. "Les  Orientales"  was  one  of  the 
flags  about  which  the  fight  for  local 
color  fastened;  but  Hugo's  Oriental  col- 
oring was  the  merest  theatrical  decora- 
tion. Hugo  and  Musset  knew  nothing 
whatever  at  first  hand  of  the  East  or  of 
Spain.  Hugo  ultimately  got  as  far 
afield  as  to  the  Channel  Islands,  but  it 
was  a  decree  of  banishment  that  took 
him  there;  and  when  Musset  was  of- 
fered the  chance  of  travel  in  that  Spain 
which  was  the  romantic's  land  of 
promise,  he  refused  to  go.  Theophile 
Gautier,  on  the  other  hand,  was  no  in- 
considerable traveller,  and  a  traveller 
with  an  unusual  eye  for  the  picturesque. 
And  the  unhappy  Gerard  de  Nerval,  an- 
other of  the  vanguard  of  1830,  not  only 
dwelt  for  some  time  in  Constantinople 
and  Cairo,  but  carried  his  cult  of  local 
color  to  the  length  of  wedding  an  Abys- 
sinian wife.  His  French  friends  were 
full  of  curiosity  concerning  her;  and  Ge- 
rard assured  them  gently  that  she  was 
yellow  all  over. 

That  the  local  color  of  Hugo  and  the 
rest  was  not  so  thorough  as  that  of  Ge- 
rard's Abyssinian  wife  was  apparent  to 
many  minds  even  in  the    hey-day    of 
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romanticism.  When  Amedee  Jaubert, 
the  Orientalist,  was  quoting  Saadl  one 
day,  and  Maxime  du  Camp  retaliated 
with  "Les  Orientates,"  the  other 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  that 
making  Oriental  poetry  without  know- 
ing the  East  was  like  making  rabbit  pie 
without  the  rabbit.  It  was  no  doubt 
the  superficial  and  unreal  character  of 
this  popular  local  color  that  dissatisfied 
Merimee,  in  whom  the  impulse  of 
scholarship  was  at  least  as  strong  as 
the  impulse  of  romance.  He  was  in 
fact  not  strictly  of  the  Hugolatrous 
generation,  but  a  disciple  of  Stendhal, 
a  man  who  knew  Italy  by  heart;  and 
his  sympathies  were  less  with  the  en- 
thusiasms of  1830  than  witn  the  spirit 
of  erudition  and  science  of  the  genera- 
tion which  followed.  Nobody  knew 
better  than  Merimee  that  the  phrase 
which  was  so  much  in  the  mouths  of 
militant  romantics  meant  originally 
something  wider  and  deeper  than  a 
decorative  use  of  Arab  steeds  and  Span- 
ish cloaks  and  mediaeval  mummery. 
The  phrase  had  been  coined  to  express 
opposition  to  the  colorless  uniformity  of 
the  classical  ideal.  On  the  French 
stage  in  the  grand  slecle  everybody 
wore  the  same  fine  wigs  and  spoke  the 
same  fine  Alexandrines  in  the  same 
academic  vocabulary.  The  cry  for  local 
color  was  the  cry  of  revolt  against  this 
tyrannous  uniformity;  a  cry  for  the  con- 
crete and  the  characteristic  in  place  of 
the  conventional  type.  It  was  by  an 
Intelligible  transition  enough  that  the 
sacred  cause  came  to  be  identified  with 
dramas  of  Spanish  outlaws  pictur- 
esquely defying  the  old-fashioned  rules 
of  French  prosody.  The  fight  of  classic 
and  romantic  was  like  other  literary 
battles,  a  battle  with  confused  noise, 
and  in  the  confusion  the  further  the  ro- 
mantics got  from  Racine  the  safer  they 
felt,  and  the  flags  of  Hugo  and  Musset 
were  no  bad  banners  to  follow.  But 
originally  the  cry  for  local  color  was  not 
a  cry  merely  for  foreign  color;  it  was  a 
cry  for  characteristic  and  appropriate 
color.  Only,  and  here  perhaps  was 
Merimee's  later  difficulty,  if  local  color 
signified  no  more  than  appropriate  and 
characteristic  color,  how  was  the  shib- 


boleth of  revolution  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  elementary  maxims  of  art? 
In  this  catholic  sense  Homer  was  as 
much  a  master  of  local  color  as  Theo- 
phlle  Gautier.  This  is  probably  what 
Merimee  meant  when  he  said  he  no 
longer  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
term.  What  in  fact  did  Maupassant's 
lessons  in  style  from  Flaubert  come  to 
but  this,— that  whether  he  described  a 
Carthaginian  battle  or  a  carriage  pass- 
ing the  club  window,  It  should  be  im- 
possible for  readers  to  mistake  his  par- 
ticular battle  or  carriage  for  any  other? 
The  secret  of  style,  in  other  words,  lay 
in  accurate  local  color;  and  thus  the  ro- 
mantic battle  cry  is  found  transformed 
into  the  school  maxim  of  realism. 

That  the  thing  called  realism  was  in- 
deed the  natural  sequel  and  comple- 
ment of  romanticism  has  long  been 
clear.  It  was  so  both  by  development 
and  reaction.  For  the  Orientalism  and 
medievalism  of  their  predecessors  the 
French  Realists  substituted  the  local 
color  of  the  province  and  the  gutter. 
It  need  not  be  supposed  that  this  later 
local  color  is  always  of  unimpeachable 
accuracy.  The  realist,  being  for  the 
most  part  but  the  romantic  topsy-turvy, 
is  quite  as  fond,  after  his  own  fashion, 
of  forcing  and  falsifying  his  tones  for 
effect.  Still  the  free  license  of  the  im- 
agination is  undoubtedly  more  re- 
strained in  dealing  with  things  which 
lie  under  the  writer's  and  reader's  nose; 
and  the  more  exacting  standard  of  ac- 
curacy required  on  familiar  ground 
reacted  in  turn  on  the  imaginative 
freedom  of  unfamiliar  description. 
Moreover,  the  whole  trend  of  the  post- 
romantic  generation  was  in  the  direc- 
tion of  science  and  observation.  In- 
deed, romanticism  Itself  was  both  a 
symptom  and  a  stimulus  of  awakening 
interest  in  things  remote  in  place  and 
time,  which  was  bound  to  lead  and  did 
lead,  to  exploration  and  research.  The 
effect  of  the  change  on  the  old  romantic 
cult  of  local  color  was  naturally  con- 
siderable, and  the  immediate  effect  may 
be  observed  In  Flaubert,  who  in  this 
as  in  other  matters,  has  the  interest  for 
criticism  of  occupying  a  transitional 
position.    Flaubert  grew  up  a  romantic 
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of  the  romantics,  and  his  literary  ambi- 
tion was  to  produce  a  masterpiece  of 
local  color.  This  aspiration  of  his  early 
years  took  form,  in  the  fulness  of  time 
and  after  protracted  labor,  in  the 
Carthaginian  romance  of  "SalammbO." 
"SalammbO"  is  a  book  of  local  color  all 
compact;  but  it  is  local  color  not  at  all 
of  the  earlier  romantic  pattern.  The 
formula  was  the  same,  but  the  spirit  is 
altered.  The  yearning  for  a  climate 
more  flamboyant  than  the  native  grey 
of  his  Norman  skies,  the  itch  to  startle 
the  conventional  Frenchman,  are  quite 
in  the  romantic  tradition;  but  the  spirit 
of  the  later  generation  asserts  itself  in 
Flaubert's  extraordinary  anxiety  to 
make  his  exotic  color  true.  The  Car- 
thage of  "SalammbO"  is,  I  dare  say,  not 
a  little  unlike  the  real  Carthage;  but 
that  Flaubert  took  all  possible  pains  to 
make  it  as  like  as  he  could  was  abun- 
dantly proved  in  his  controversies  with 
his  critics.  Not  only  had  he  travelled  in 
Africa  and  explored  the  site,  though  so 
much  locomotion  as  was  needed  for  a 
walk  round  his  garden  was  Irksome  to 
him,  but  he  furthermore  made  himself 
acquainted  with  every  document  which 
could  throw  light  on  Carthaginian  his- 
tory or  character.  And  what  was  the 
effect  of  this  elaborately  studied  color? 
Sainte  Beuve  expressed  what,  I  think, 
must  be  the  general  verdict,  when  he 
complained  that  this  tour  de  force  of  local 
color  lacked  all  human  interest.  Flau- 
bert retorted  that  his  critic's  distaste 
was  the  measure  of  his  own  success, 
that  it  was  precisely  because  the  local 
color  was  genuine  and  not  a  mere  ro- 
mantic decoration,  that  his  critic  missed 
the  kind  of  human  interest  he  looked 
for.  What  he  would  have  liked,  said 
Flaubert,  was  a  set  of  sentimental 
Frenchmen  masquerading  in  Cartha- 
ginian fancy  dress;  the  real  barbaric 
Moloch-worshipping  Carthaginian  was 
not  nice  to  a  Parisian  taste.  And  when 
again  Sainte  Beuve  protested  that  he 
was  unable  to  feel  the  fascination  of  a 
beauty  daubed  with  vermilion  and  poi- 
soned with  perfume.  Flaubert  begged 
him  to  take  his  Bible  and  to  use  his 
nose;  Judith  and  Esther,  he  assured 
him,  were  every  bit  as  much  poisoned 


with  perfume  as  his  own  "SalammbO/1 
As  is  always  the  case  in  controversy  be- 
tween competent  antagonists,  there 
was  truth  on  both  sides.  But  it  is  per- 
tinent to  observe  that  Flaubert's  cita- 
tion of  Esther  and  Judith  tells  against 
himself;  if  he  had  written  their  stories 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  the 
admonition  to  use  our  noses.  The 
Oriental  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
being  set  upon  executing  a  tour  de  force 
of  local  color,  make,  in  spite  of  all  the 
Oriental  coloring,  the  human  story  the 
predominant  interest. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  question 
which  is  of  something  more  than  his- 
torical interest,  the  practical  question, 
what  is  the  true  method  and  manner  of 
local  color  under  our  modern  condi- 
tions? Some  incompatibility  there  does 
seem  to  be  between  the  new  knowledge 
and  the  old  romance.  When  a  certain 
critic  objected  to  "The  Story  of  an 
African  Farm"  that  there  were  no  lions 
in  it,  the  author  replied  that  that  kind 
of  African  romance  was  best  written 
in  Piccadilly.  Well,  there  are  not  a  few 
who  still  prefer  the  old-fashioned  sto- 
ries, with  lions  in  them,  written  in  Pic- 
cadilly to  such  a  sample  of  the  new 
fashion  as  "The  Story  of  an  African 
Farm."  They  argue  that  Defoe  never 
got  much  further  from  home  than  to  the 
pillory,  and  that  Crusoe's  island  is  good 
enough  for  them.  They  protest  that 
Charles  Klngsley  depicted  the  West 
Indies  very  nicely  out  of  the  windows 
of  his  English  parsonage.  They  re- 
member that  when  Tom  Moore  compla- 
cently recorded  the  compliments  he  re- 
ceived on  his  description  of  Cashmere 
in  "Lalla  Rookh,"  the  very  point  he 
was  proud  of  was  that  he  had  never  set 
foot  in  the  country.  And  such  too  was 
the  boast  of  Harriet  Martineau  for  her 
"Feats  on  the  Fjords,"  which  till  lately 
was  an  ordinary  English  guide  to  Nor- 
way. And  yet  even  those  who  rate  ro- 
mance above  barren  knowledge  must 
confess  that  the  day  for  this  easy-going 
kind  is  over.  Geographical  science  it 
might  have  survived,  but  scarcely  an 
era  of  steam,  and  Cook's  tours,  and  spe- 
cial correspondents.  A  man  will 
hardly  venture  to  lay  on  his  local  color 
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light-heartedly  In  his  suburban  study 
when  he  Is  liable  to  find  himself  at  din- 
ner with  a  lady  on  his  right  who  shoots 
her  own  bears,  and  a  lady  on  his  left 
who  flogs  her  own  niggers.  And  the 
consequence  is  that  romancers  have 
been  reduced  to  making  expeditions  on 
purpose  to  study  their  local  color.  The 
press  is  full  of  paragraphs  of  what  is 
euphemistically  called  literary  gossip, 
informing  an  astonished  world  how  one 
popular  novelist  is  in  Iceland  studying 
local  color  for  his  next  Saga,  while  an- 
other has  taken  his  yacht  to  the  Medi- 
terranean to  lay  in  local  color  for  his 
next  Biblical  romance.  So  business- 
like has  the  practice  become  that  an  in- 
genious novelist  lately  deducted  the 
travelling  expenses  incurred  In  procur- 
ing his  local  color  from  his  income-tax 
assessment;  and  Somerset  House, 
aghast,  asked  how  the  queen's  govern- 
ment was  to  be  carried  on.  I  confess  to 
being  sceptical  as  to  the  value  of  the 
local  color  crammed  for  the  occasion.  I 
have  little  faith  in  the  Zolaistic  "docu- 
ment," nor  much  more  in  the  advertised 
preparatory  tours  of  our  own  ro- 
mancers. You  may  pick  up  a  few  pic- 
turesque details  in  your  fortnight  in  the 
Eternal  City,  or  your  six  weeks  in 
Syria,  but  that  is  about  as  much  as 
you  will  get  of  any  value. 

An  amusing  Incident,  by  the  way,  in 
the  career  of  a  realist  in  search  of  local 
color  occurred  in  the  composition  of 
M.  Zola's  "Rome."  M.  Zola  was  origi- 
nally most  anxious  to  draw  his  pope 
from  the  life,  and  for  that  purpose  was 
bent  upon  penetrating  the  sacred  en- 
closure of  the  Vatican.  His  Holiness, 
however,  courteously  but  firmly  de- 
clined to  sit  for  his  portrait  to  the 
French  novelist.  Whereupon,  our  arch- 
realist  discovers  straightway  that  the 
limitations  of  this  particular  pontiff 
would  only  have  hampered  his  imagina- 
tion, and  he  is  confident  that  he  can 
make  a  better  pope  out  of  his  own  head. 
Habemus  confltentem;  the  allegiance  to 
the  lordship  of  the  Imagination  is  from 
an  unfavorable  quarter,  but  for  what 
it  is  worth  it  is  a  witness  to  the  truth. 
For  I  take  it  to  be  an  axiom  of  sound 
criticism,  that  the  imagination  is  sov- 


ereign in  all  description  that  counts  for 
literature.  With  genius  and  the  poet's 
Imagination  a  hint  of  Hakluyt  or  Hum- 
boldt will  bear  fruit  an  hundredfold; 
without  it  you  may  travel  hundreds  of 
miles,  and  fill  hundreds  of  note-books, 
and  for  all  your  pains  be  never  a  whit 
nearer  to  the  truth  that  maketh  alive. 
It  is  because  his  imagination  is  torpid 
and  mechanical,  that  the  hack-romancer 
Is  reduced  to  these  laborious  researches 
after  local  color  and  reliance  upon  his 
reporter's  faculty.  We  call  it,  in  our 
solemn,  modern  way,  sometimes,  sci- 
ence, and  sometimes  art;  we  might  with 
almost  equal  justice  call  it  Wooden- 
headedness. 

Given  genius  and  the  poetic  imagina- 
tion the  true  school,  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  the  only  true  school  for  that  inti- 
mate and  accurate  local  color  which  the 
times  demand  is  the  instinctive  obser- 
vation of  youth  and  adolescence,  the 
unconscious  or  half  unconscious  ab- 
sorption of  impression  during  the  early 
formative  years.  Compare,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Scotch  novels  with  "Ivan- 
hoe"  or  "The  Talisman;"  compare 
George  Eliot's  English  Midlands  with 
the  Florence  of  her  "Romola;"  compare 
Hawthorne's  New  England  with  the 
Rome  of  his  "Transformation;"  com- 
pare Mr.  Kipling's  India  with  his  Lon- 
don. The  moral  is,  I  think,  the  same  in 
each  case;  and  it  is  the  moral  of  the 
comparison  so  unfortunately  chal- 
lenged by  Flaubert  between  "Sa- 
lammbft"  and 'the  Bible.  If  knowledge 
is  to  be  fruitful,  it  must  be  the  knowl- 
edge of  familiarity,  so  thoroughly  as- 
similated as  to  be  subservient  to  the 
imagination. 

But  what  criticism  has  chiefly  to  bear 
in  mind  about  local  color  is  that  the 
phrase  has  been  used  at  different  times 
and  on  different  lips  to  signify  two  dis- 
tinct and  almost  opposite  things.  It 
has  been  used  on  the  one  hand  to  sig- 
nify the  magic  of  the  unfamiliar,  the  ro- 
mance of  the  unknown  regions  "over 
the  hills  and  far  away;"  It  is  used,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  signify  the  intimate 
touch  of  familiarity,  the  harvest  of  the 
quiet  eye  and  loving  spirit  In  their  own 
little  corner  of  earth. 

W  T.  Jambs 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
RUSSIA  ON  THE  BOSPHORUS. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  draw  attention  to  the  Eastern 
question  in  the  pages  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review  from  that  standpoint  which  it 
is  the  custom  of  those  who  are  un- 
equipped with  any  contrary  argument 
to  dub  Little  Englandism.  The  Little 
Englandism  which  I  have  persistently 
advocated  for  upwards  of  seventeen 
years  (ever  since  the  war  of  1877-78) 
is  now  not  only  clearly  within  the 
range  of  practical  politics,  but  is  within 
measurable  distance  of  being  the  only 
policy  which  this  country  can  pursue, 
If  it  wishes  to  avoid  some  vast  and  ir- 
remediable blunder.  It  is  impossible  to 
contradict  the  fact  that,  since  the  days 
when  I  was  generally  belabored  as  a 
madman,  or  held  up  to  ridicule  as  a 
naval  man  sufficiently  unpatriotic  to 
wish  to  see  Russia  at  Constantinople, 
an  enormous  number  of  perfectly  ra- 
tional persons,  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment and  of  every  shade  of  political 
opinion,  have  come  to  hold  the  same 
view.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  these 
views  are  certainly  entertained  by  all 
those  who  have  studied  the  Eastern 
question  with  reference  to  its  bearing 
on  the  responsibilities,  yearly  growing 
in  immensity,  with  which  the  British 
Empire  is  burdened  as  apart  from  the 
lesser  consideration  of  our  supremacy 
in  the  single  sea  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Not,  en  passant,  thai  it  is  admitted  that 
our  supremacy  in  those  waters  is  vir- 
tually destroyed  by  the  presence  of 
Russia  on  the  Bosphorus  (for  such  is 
not  the  case),  but  that,  conceding  the 
greater  difficulty  we  should  have  in  as- 
serting our  power  in  those  waters,  the 
question  forces  itself  on  us  that,  with 
the  rapid  increase  of  foreign  navies 
which  is  taking  place  all  over  the 
world,  we  shall  have  a  good  deal,  more 
to  do  outside  the  Mediterranean  than 
can  be  managed  by  our  existing  sea 
strength,  in  the  event  of  some  powerful 
European  coalition  against  us.  Apart 
from  sentiment,  and  that  still  more 
deadly  mistake  of  continuing  to  do  a 
thing  because  it  has  become  a  tradi- 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  discover  why 


England  should,  after  years  "of  having 
money  on  the  wrong  horse," x  be  practi- 
cally bolstering  up  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. 

That  Russia  is  absolutely  certain  to 
possess  Constantinople  within  a  few 
years  is  admitted  by  all  persons  living 
in  the  Levant.  Every  ordinarily  well- 
informed  person  in  Constantinople, 
Smyrna,  Salonica,  or  even  in  Athens, 
not  being  in  official  touch  with  an  em- 
bassy, which,  of  course,  excludes  the 
necessary  premiss,  is  of  that  opinion. 
The  shadow  (or  the  light,  it  may  be) 
of  Russian  domination  in  the  Bos- 
phorus is  one  of  those  clearly-foreseen 
events  which  follow  anything  in  this 
world  with  the  regularity  of  cause  and 
effect  And  if  any  one  doubted  this 
before  the  present  Cretan  trouble,  a 
very  little  insight  into  the  real  work- 
ings of  the  childish  comedy  which  has 
been  going  on  in  Constantinople  under 
the  farcial  title  of  the  action  of  the 
combined  ambassadors  (unparalleled 
in  its  transparent  silliness,  except  by 
the  somewhat  analogous  "joint  action" 
of  the  admirals)  would  effectually  con- 
vince him.  I  happen  to  know,  on  very 
high  authority,  that  M.  Nelidoff  came 
very  near  persuading  the  sultan,  some 
few  weeks  back,  to  hand  over  the  pa- 
cification and  the  eventual  government 
of  Crete  to  Russia  alone.  Whilst  this 
perfectly  sensible  arrangement  was  be- 
irg  negotiated  M.  Cambon  (the  strong- 
est and  ablest  diplomatist  in  Constan- 
tinople) got  wind  of  it.  He  called  on 
M.  Nelidoff  and  proposed  a  counter 
scheme,  to  wit,  that  if  Russia  were 
placed  in  this  position,  France  should 
be  allowed  to  occupy  either  Smyrna  or 
Beyrout.  England  was  left  entirely 
out  of  the  whole  affair— out  in  the  cold 
—and  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
that  had  not  the  calculations  of  these 
two  strong  men  (Cambon  and  Nelidoff) 
been  upset  by  the  incalculabe  power 
which  lurks  in  stupidity  and  short- 
sight,  such  as  that  now  being  exhibited 
by  King  George  of  Greece,  the  arrange- 
ment would  have  been  carried  out  It 
was  known  that  England  would  not 
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fire  a  shot  to  prevent  it;  and  that  it 
could  be  done  without  actual  blood- 
shed. But  as  soon  as  the  position  was 
taken  up  by  Greece  of  determining  to 
remain  in  Crete  at  all  hazards,  thereby 
rendering  active  steps  necessary,  the 
affair  became  impracticable. 

That  this  country  would  consent  to 
fire  a  single  shot,  much  less  sacrifice 
blood  and  treasure,  to  keep  the  Otto- 
man power  intact  is  only  the  dream  of 
a  few  fanatics  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, entirely  without  following  in  the 
country.  The  country  would  not  con- 
sent to  anything  of  the  kind.  There- 
fore it  becomes  a  reductio  ad  absurdum. 
We  bluster  about  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  yet  we  are  not 
prepared  to  fire  off  a  pistol  to  add  noise 
to  the  bluster.  Russia  and  France  are 
perfectly  aware  of  this,  and  act  accord- 
ingly. Therefore  it  comes  to  the  old 
argument,  that  it  is  wiser  for  England 
to  allow  Russia  a  free  hand  to  the  Turk 
than  to  make  a  show  of  doing  what  we 
do  not  intend  to  do.  The  contrary  is 
like  no  ordinary  common-sense  pro- 
ceeding in  ordinary  life,  yet,  neverthe- 
less, it  has  the  sanction  of  that  ob- 
scure, mysterious,  muddle-headed  way 
of  conducting  business  which  is  called 
diplomacy.  Where  does  the  diplomacy 
come  in?  I  repeat  again,  and  would 
challenge  contradiction,  that  this  coun- 
try would  never  permit  any  minister, 
no  matter  how  numerically  great  his 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  with  the  House  of  Lords  under  his 
thumb,  to  embark  in  a  war,  with  Tur- 
key as  our  ally,  in  order  to  keep  Russia 
from  the  Bosphorus.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  the  case  to  see  the  entire 
absurdity  of  it. 

But  with  Russia  given  a  free  hand, 
unhampered  by  English  interference, 
an  entirely  new  order  of  things  arises. 
It  then  becomes  the  paramount  interest 
of  France  and  Austria  to  see  that  Rus- 
sian influence  does  not  become  all- 
powerful  in  the  East.  To  France  and 
Austria  Russia  on  the  Bosphorus  means 
everything;  to  England  it  means  very 
little.  The  whole  balance  of  power 
would  be  shifted,  and  if  the  Triple  Al- 
liance were  not  to  be  allowed  to  fall  to 


Russia  on  the  Bosphorus. 

pieces,  William  II.  would  have  to  do 
something  more  than  sulk  in  his  tents. 
England,  and  England  alone,  would  be 
the  only  power  which  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  pendulum  swinging  that 
way.    Nay,  I  would  go  further,  and  my- 
self  believe   that   we   should   be   im- 
mensely strengthened  at  sea  by  having 
our  fleet  to  dispose  of  elsewhere.    En- 
gland's destiny   is  to  be  an   oceanic 
power;' that  is,  a  great  empire  in  which 
all  our  great  colonies  and  South  Africa 
as  well  as  our  Indian  Empire,  are  welded 
into  one  great  confederation.    The  petti- 
fogging   quarrels    of    Europe    should 
have  no  Interest  for  us,  and  no  one 
realizes  this  so  much  as  those  who  have 
travelled  and  gone  abroad  out  of  Eu- 
rope.   Beyond   European  confines  En- 
gland confronts  the  Englishman  every- 
where, and  he  comes  back  amazed  to 
find  that  practically  the  whole  might  of 
this  vast  empire  is  utilized  to  seat. or 
unseat  this  or  that  German  princeling 
on  some  little  throne  where  he  will  rule 
over  a  country  half  as  big  as  Queens- 
land.   The  broader  views  of  our  great 
empire  are  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  foolish 
squabbles    amongst    some    half-dozen 
gentlemen,  professional  wranglers,  liv- 
ing by  that  trade  on  the  Bosphorus. 
For  England  stands  in  mute  attention 
listening  for  the  words  that  fall  from 
Yildiz  Kiosk  with  greater  interest  than 
for  the  great  voice  going  up  from  the 
vast  home  of  future  millions  of  her  sons 
in   her  South   African  dominions.    To 
protect  the  interests  of  a  few  wealthy 
Jews,  be  it  on  the  London  Stock  Ex- 
change or  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  is  a 
more  sacred  cause  than  to  check  the 
intolerable  insolence  of  a  handful  of 
treacherous  Boers.    Why  should  these 
things  be?    Not  even  England  is  strong 
enough  to  meddle  with  every  trumpery 
European  quarrel  that  crops  up.  and  at 
the  same  time  to  do  her  best  for  her 
distant  colonies.    No  other   nation   in 
the  world  attempts  it,  and  when,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  the  mad  compe- 
tition for  fleet  building  has  levelled  up 
the  fleets  of  the  world  (as  is  the  case 
with  the  armies)  the  attempt  to  do  so 
will  pass  into  the  region  of  wanton  im- 
becility.   As  has  been  said,  England  can 
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respect  if  she  does  so  now,  when  we  are 
practically  unfettered,  save  for  the  un- 
holy alliance  with  the  Turk  which  has 
been  bequeathed  to  us.  There  is  proba- 
bly no  statesman  in  Europe  with  the 
commanding  position  now  held  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  no  statesman  during  this 
century  has  had  such  an  opportunity  as 
has  his  lordship  of  placing  England 
once  and  for  all  outside  the  vicious  cir- 
cle which  former  engagements  com- 
pelled us  to  observe.  It  is  the  rare  op- 
portunity which  is  offered  once  or  twice 
in  a  century  to  a  great  man. 

J.  W.  Gambieb,  Capt.,  R.  N. 


HERE  RICHTER'S  GREAT  SPEECH. 

Considerations  of  space  prevented 
me  from  telegraphing  any  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  speeches  delivered  yester- 
day in  the  Imperial  Diet  on  the  emer- 
gency bill  introduced  and  carried  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  as  a  reply 
to  the  action  of  the  Prussian  ministry 
in  laying  before  the  Chamber  a  reac- 
tionary measure  dealing  with  the  right 
of  public  meeting  and  of  association. 
One  of  these  speeches,  however,  de- 
serves further  notice,  both  because  of 
its  outspokenness  and  because  of  the 
demonstrations  by  which  it  was  ac- 
companied and  followed.  While  Herr 
Richter  was  speaking  yesterday  his 
sentences  were  punctuated  with  loud 
and  continued  cheering  from  the 
whole  House  except  the  benches  of  the 
Conservative  minority  of  53,  and  when 
he  sat  down  a  crowd  of  deputies  from 
all  parties  save  the  Right  surrounded 
him,  shaking  hands  with  him  and 
congratulating  him  on  his  bold  appeal 
to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  na- 
tion, the  Conservatives  meanwhile 
maintaining  an  ominous  silence.  The 
following  were  the  most  important  pas- 
sages in  the  Radical  leader's  stirring 
peroration.    He  said:— 

"What  are  the  reasons  of  state  for 
the  course  followed  by    the    Prussian 


a  boundless  increase  in  the  fleet?  Is 
the  defensive  power  of  Germany  meas- 
ured by  the  greater  or  smaller  number 
of  the  ships  she  possesses?  No.  That 
question  is  only  the  condition  which 
decides  the  limits  of  the  fanciful  con- 
ception of  a  *world-wide  policy*  calcu- 
lated to  dissipate  the  resources  of  Ger- 
many and  imperil  the  peace  of  Europe 
by  transoceanic  complications/' 

Referring  to  the  danger  that  the 
legal  weapons  which  the  ministry  de- 
manded would  be  wielded  by  more 
dangerous  successors,  he  proceeded:— 

"Where  is  the  array  of  new  ministers 
who  are  to  succeed  those  now  in  of- 
fice? Wherever  you  look  there  are 
only  pliant  and  puny  courtiers,  who 
adopt  every  view  recommended  from 
higher  quarters.  Promoted  bureau- 
crats or  'smart'  Hussar  politicians— 
that  is  all  the  material  you  can  get  to 
carry  out  a  policy  of  this  kind— mere 
tools,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word.  We  are  living  to-day  in  a  fed- 
erated state  and  no  longer  merely  in 
the  realm  of  Prussia.  Let  us  also 
bear  in  mind  that  the  German  Empire 
as  such,  has  no  native  dynasty,  and 
that  the  imperial  dignity  itself  is  in 
Germany  no  older  than  the  Reichstag." 

Here  there  was  an  extraordinary 
demonstration,  accompanied  by  clap- 
ping of  hands  both  in  the  House  and 
among  the  strangers,  so  that  the  presi- 
dent had  to  interpose  and  threaten  to 
clear  the  galleries. 

At  an  earlier  stage  of  the  debate  the 
Conservative  Herr  von  Kardorff  had 
declared  with  sorrow  that  "since  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  there 
had  been  a  grave  diminution  of  the 
fund  of  loyalty  in  the  country,"  which 
he  attributed  "not  only  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Socialist  law,  but  also  to  the 
dangerous  policy  which  had  Injured 
the  agricultural  interest,  and  to  other 
matters  to  which"  (in  a  low  tone)  "I 
will  not  here  refer."  Herr  Richter  en- 
dorsed this  statement,  and  concluded 
his  speech  in  the  following  terms:— 

"I  am  no  republican,  nor  do  I  cherish 
political  illusions.      I  am    of    opinion 
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that  the  monarchical  system  has  the 
prospect  of  a  longer  existence  in  Ger- 
many than  in  any  other  European 
land,  because  the  monarchy  here  Is 
closely  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  state,  because 
the  glory  of  monarchs  of  real  impor- 
tance and  merit  is  reflected  upon  their 
posterity  at  the  present  day.  The 
greater  is  my  regret  that  Herr  von 
Kardorff  is  right  in  asserting  that 
monarchical  feeling  has  not  increased 
in  the  last  ten  years,  but  that  the  cap- 
ital stock  of  this  sentiment  is  being 
consumed  away  in  a  manner  which  I 
should  not  have  considered  possible 
ten  years  ago.    This  is   not    a    conse- 


quence of  the  growth  of  the  social 
democracy.  It  is  a  result  of  occui- 
rences  which  cannot  be  mentioned  in 
parliamentary  debate,  occurrences 
which  provoke  criticism  not  only 
among  plain  citizens,  but  far  into 
the  ranks  of  the  bureaucracy  and  of 
the  officers  of  the  army.  Germany  is 
a  land  of  constitutional  monarchy. 
But  as  for  the  programme  Sic  volo  sic 
jubeo  and  Regis  voluntas  supreme  lex,  it 
may  still  be  possible  for  a  time  to  gov- 
ern in  accordance  with  it  in  Russia. 
The  German  nation  cannot  be  perma- 
nently governed  on  such  principles."— 
Berlin  Correspondence  of  the  London 
Times,  May  13. 


Queen  Victoria's  Veterans.— One  of 
the  most  interesting  incidents  which 
will  take  place  in  this  year  of  jubilee 
will  be  the  inspection  of  veterans  rep- 
resenting every  battle  fought  during 
her  Majesty's  sixty  years  of  sover- 
eignty. This  unique  event  will  take 
place  at  the  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea, 
on  July  5,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
accompanied  by  the  princess,  will  in- 
spect the  rapidly  dwindling  remnant  of 
the  men  who  in  many  lands  bore  the 
British  flag  to  victory.  The  idea  owes 
Its  origin  to  Colonel  Glldea,  chairman 
and  treasurer  of  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Families  Association. 

A  sketch  of  the  lives  of  these  old 
warriors  would  almost  be  an  epitome 
of  British  history  during  the  most  glo- 
rious reign  in  the  annals  of  England. 
Ghuzni,  Maharajapore,  Aliwal,  So- 
bran je,  the  Crimean  battles,  the  Mu- 
tiny, the  two  China  wars,  the  Maori 
war,  the  various  South  African  cam- 
paigns, the  rebellion  in  Canada, 
Afghanistan,  Ashantee,  and  the  Indian 
frontier  campaigns  all  will  be  repre- 
sented. Some  of  the  old  heroes  have 
passed  by  two  decades  the  allotted 
span  of  human  life,  but  they  are  now 
nearly  as  full  of  ardor  as  they  were 


sixty  years  ago  when  they  first  wore 
the  queen's  uniform.  It  will  come  as  a 
surprise  to  most  people  to  learn  that 
there  are  yet  on  the  active  strength  of 
the  army,  if  one  may  apply  taat  adjec- 
tive in  this  regard,  two  veterans  who 
enlisted,  one  in  1837  and  the  other  in 
1838.  One  of  them  fills  the  erstwhile 
gruesome  office  of  queen's  executioner 
at  the  Tower.  Fortunately  for  this  old 
hero,  who  fought  at  Gujerat,  in  the 
Indian  frontier  war,  all  through  the 
Central  Indian  campaign,  and  the  In- 
dian mutiny,  the  office  of  yeoman 
jailer  entails  no  lethal  function, 
and  his  headsman's  axe  rests  idle 
by  his  side.  His  brother  veteran 
fills  a  nominally  more  grateful 
office,  and  he  still  moves  about  hale 
and  brisk,  sporting  the  ribbon  of  the 
recruiting-sergeant  in  the  queen's  good 
town  of  Woolwich.  Of  the  first  war  of 
the  reign,  the  Ghuzni  war  of  1838-'39, 
only  one  man  survives  to  bear  its 
medals.  He  fought  in  that  campaign, 
and  also  at  Maharajapore  in  1843.  At 
Aliwal  three  years  later  he  was 
wounded  severely,  and  proudly  wears 
the  medal  with  the  Sobranje  clasp.— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 
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READINGS    FROM    AMERICAN    MAGAZINES. 


Prom  Lipplnoott'i  Magazine. 
MIDSUMMER  BUTTERFLIES. 

The  wings  of  the  Asterias  are  black, 
with  broad  bands  of  yellow  spots  ex- 
tending from  the  front  edge  of  the  fore 
wing  to  the  back  part  of  the  hind  wing, 
and  with  a  row  of  yellow  spots  on  the 
margin.  The  hind  wings  are  tailed, 
and  between  the  band  of  yellow  and 
the  row  of  yellow  spots  on  the  margin 
are  seven  blue  spots. 

Although  the  Asterias  are  quite  com- 
mon in  May  and  June,  they  are  far 
more  numerous  in  July,  and  can  then 
be  found  hovering  over  beds  of  pars- 
ley and  sweet-scented  phlox.  They  de- 
posit their  eggs  on  these  plants,  and  it 
is  there  that  the  caterpillars  feed. 
Other  butterflies  found  occasionally  in 
May  are  the  Semicolon,  Comma,  and 
MUberti,  all  belonging  to  the  genus 
Vanessa.  The  Semicolon  is  so  called 
from  the  shape  of  the  golden  spot  on 
the  under  side  of  each  hind  wing.  The 
wings  are  tawny  orange,  shaded  very 
dark  near  the  body.  They  are  thickly 
spotted  with  brown,  and  expand  about 
two  and  a  half  inches,  having  a  regu- 
lar line  of  brown  spots  on  the  margins. 
The  Comma  is  not  quite  so  large,  and 
is  rarely  found  expanding  more  than 
two  inches.  The  wings  are  dull  orange, 
shaded  on  the  margin  with  a  purple 
tint.  They  are  spotted  with  brown, 
and  along  the  margin  have  a  row  of 
buff-colored  spots.  The  Milberti  is 
about  the  same  size  as  the  Comma,  but 
more  showy.  The  wings  are  of  a  rich 
velvety  black,  and  there  is  a  broad 
orange  band  extending  across  both  pair 
of  wings  near  the  margin.  On  the  hind 
wings  there  is  a  row  of  blue  crescent- 
shaped  spots  between  this  band  and 
the  edge.  Although  these  varieties  of 
the  Vanessa  are  often  seen  flying  about 
in  May,  they  are  far  more  numerous 
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and  perfect  in  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember. 

The  Troilus  appears  about  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  and  resembles  the  Asterias 
very  closely  while  in  the  winged  state. 
The  Papilio  Troilus  is  never  very  nu- 
merous, and  will  probably  be  over- 
looked unless  one  is  particularly  observ- 
ant. It  has  one  row  of  yellow  dots 
on  the  margin  of  both  the  fore  and  the 
hind  wings,  and  the  green  on  the  hind 
wings  is  shaded  into  the  tint  of  the 
wing,  instead  of  being  in  distinct  spots 
like  the  blue  in  the  Asterias.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  butterflies  is 
so  slight  that  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish one  from  the  other  when  they 
are  on  the  wing.  Along  the  roadsides, 
hovering  over  beds  of  nodding  trillium 
and  wake-robin  and  wild  geraniums, 
over  the  white  flowers  of  the  black- 
berry vines,  and  the  delicate  white 
blossom  of  the  shad-flower,  and  among 
the  clumps  of  lilac-bushes,  may  be  seen 
swarms  of  the  little  red  and  brown  but- 
terflies which  are  generally  classed  to- 
gether under  the  name  of  Lycenians. 
The  small  red  variety  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  group,  and  is  very  com- 
mon. It  is  often  found  fluttering  over 
the  grass  in  any  sunny  spot,  and  is 
called  the  copper  butterfly,  or  Lycsena 
Americana.  The  brown  variety,  .Ly- 
cama  Epixanthe,  is  somewhat  rare,  and 
is  usually  found  near  damp  meadows 
and  lowlands,  apparently  delighting 
more  in  green  grass  and  sunshine  than 
in  flowers. 

There  is  a  beautiful  blue  speck  of  a 
butterfly  which  haunts  the  brier-fields 
and  old  pasture  walls  where  the  high 
blueberry-bush  and  sweet  viburnum 
love  to  linger.  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
delicate  of  all  the  small  butterflies,  but 
has  a  ludicrously  ponderous  name, 
Polyommatus  Pseudargiolus.  However, 
Its  common  name,  Azure-blue-butterfly, 
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Is  more  appropriate,  as,  when  it  is  flat- 
tering over  flowers  in  the  sunshine,  it 
looks  like  a  tiny  speck  of  bright  blue 
satin.  A  near  relative  is  the  Lucia,  a 
little  smaller,  and  of  a  more  purplish 
black;  another  is  the  Comyntas,  with 
violet-blue  wings  having  black  dots  on 
the  margin  of  the  hind  ones.  The  Co- 
myntas lives  in  dry  woods,  and  does 
not  appear  before  July.  Several  other 
small  butterflies  which  appear  at  the 
same  time  belong  to  the  genus  Thecla, 
readily  distinguished  by  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  their  hind  wings  are 
tailed.  Their  color  is  a  dull  brown  of 
various  shades,  marked  in  some  of  the 
varieties  with  specks  of  white  or  blue. 

July  is  the  gala-time  of  butterflies. 
Most  of  them  have  just  left  the  chrys- 
alis, and  their  wings  are  perfect  and 
very  fresh  in  color.  All  the  sunny 
places  are  bright  with  them,  yellow 
and  red  and  white  and  brown,  and 
great  gorgeous  fellows  in  rich  velvet- 
like dresses  of  blue-black,  orange, 
green,  and  maroon.  Some  of  them 
have  their  wings  scalloped,  some 
fringed,  and  some  plain;  and  they  are 
ornamented  with  brilliant  borders  and 
fawn-colored  spots  and  rows  of  silver 
crescents.  The  Asterias  are  there,  the 
Troilus,  the  dusky-orange  Melitaea,  and 
the  silver-spotted  Idalia.  They  circle 
about  the  flowers,  fly  across  from  field 
to  field,  and  rise  swiftly  into  the  air; 
little  ones  and  big  ones,  common  ones 
and  rare  ones,  but  all  bright  and  airy 
and  joyous,— a  midsummer  carnival  of 
butterflies. 

The  largest  butterfly  we  have  is  the 
Archippus.  It  is  not  so  gaudy  as  some, 
but  is  yet  very  showy.  The  wings  are 
tawny  orange,  beautifully  bordered 
with  black  dotted  with  white,  and  are 
crossed  by  fine  black  veins,  with  sev- 
eral yellow  and  white  spots  extending 
up  to  the  front  border  of  the  fore 
wings.  A  butterfly  that  is  almost  ex- 
actly like  the  Archippus,  except  for  a 
band  across  the  hind  wing  above  the 
border,  is  the  Nymphalis  Disippe.  It  is 
found  on  the  wing  from  the  middle  of 
July  until  October,  and  deposits  its 
eggs  on  poplars  and  willows.  Another 
variety  of  the  Nymphalis  is  the  Ephes- 


tlon,  differing  from  the  Disipi»e  in  being 
clothed  in  blue-black  instead  of  a  gor- 
geous orange  and  black. 

The  genus  Argynnis  is  almost  inva- 
riably ornamented  with  silver  mark- 
ings; among  the  varieties  are  the 
Idalia,  with  a  row  of  silvery  crescent- 
shaped  spots  just  within  the  black  mar- 
gin on  the  under  side  of  the  wings, 
found  in  grass-fields  and  among  bushes 
by  the  roadside  all  through  July  and 
August;  the  Aphrodite,  with  the  same 
silvery  crescents,  and  with  tawny 
orange  wings  shaded  very  dark  near 
the  body,  found  about  meadow-lands; 
the  Myrina,  similar  to  the  last,  but 
having  black  lines  on  the  hind  wings; 
and  the  Bellona,  whose  chief  distinc- 
tion is  that  it  lacks  the  silvery  spots. 

Other  July  butterflies  are  the  Me- 
litaea  Pharos,  very  small,  and  with 
wings  of  dusky  orange;  the  black  and 
white  Cynthia  Huntera,  expanding 
about  two  and  a  half  inches,  very 
pretty  and  very  common;  the  Cynthia 
Cardui,  more  commonly  called  Thistle 
butterfly,  because  it  loves  the  flowers 
of  the  thistle  and  because  its  caterpil- 
lar lives  on  the  leaves  of  that  plant; 
and  the  Cynthia  Atalanta  a  little  larger 
than  the  other  two,  and  with  almost 
black  wings. 

From  "  A  Year  of  Butterflies."     By  Frank  H. 
Sweet. 


From  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 
OVEIUOIVILIZATION. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  instinct  of 
pugnacity  is  or  may  be  weakened  in 
the  process  of  civilization;  but  it  is  not 
quite  so  easy  to  recognize  the  subtle 
way  in  which  the  Instinct  of  pity,  also, 
is  weakened  or  perverted  by  the  same 
process.  We  have  all  felt  the  instinct 
of  pity.  If  we  hear  the  cry  of  a  drown- 
ing man,  we  have  an  impulse  to  jump 
in  after  him,  or  at  least  to  throw  him 
a  rope.  If  our  neighbor  is  ill  or  be- 
reaved, our  hearts  go  out  toward  him, 
as  we  say.  Nature  speaks  in  us.  Upon 
this  primeval  instinct  is  based  all  pity, 
all  charity,  all  benevolence,  all  self-sac- 
rifice; and  this  instinct,  too,  we  share 
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the  very  beasts  of  the  field.  "The 
moral  sense,"  Darwin  remarks,  "Is 
fundamentally  identical  with  the  so- 
cial instincts."  And  then  he  goes  on  to 
say:  "The  social  instincts,  which  no 
doubt  were  acquired  by  man,  as  by  the 
lower  animals,  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, will  from  the  first  have  given 
to  him  some  wish  to  aid  his  fellows 
and  some  feeling  of  sympathy.  Such 
impulses  have  served  him  at  a  very 
early  period  as  a  rude  rule  of  right  and 
wrong."  In  other  words,  Darwin  bases 
not  only  benevolence,  but  the  moral 
sense  Itself,  upon  the  instinct  of  pity. 

Of  course,  one  does  not  mean  that  the 
instinct  of  pity  is  precisely  the  same  in 
the  brute  or  in  the  savage  that  it  is  in 
civilized  man.  There  is  far  more  pity 
among  civilized  than  among  savage 
people.  The  Instinct  gains  as  well  as 
loses  from  civilization.  It  must  remain 
a  capricious,  uncertain  thing  until,  in 
the  process  of  civilization,  it  acquires 
the  strength  of  a  principle,  of  a  rule  of 
life,  of  a  conscious  duty.  This  is  the 
first  effect  of  civilization.  But  the  sec- 
ond effect— the  effect,  that  is,  which 
results  when  the  intellect  overbalances 
the  feelings— is  to  dwarf  and  stifle  the 
healthy  Instinct  of  pity;  to  make  a  man 
cold,  calculating,  and  therefore  an  in- 
efficient, though  it  may  be  a  conscien- 
tious person.  The  point  is  this:  when 
it  is  a  question  of  duty  towards  one's 
neighbor,  the  first  impulse,  the  natural 
impulse,  is  a  good  one,— nature  tells  us 
to  befriend  him.  But  then  reason 
wakes  up,  selfish  considerations  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  mind,  and  per- 
haps the  natural  impulse  is  overborne. 

Let  us  suppose  that  there  is  an  acci- 
dent in  the  street,  and  a  child  is  about 
to  be  run  over.  A  man  is  standing  by, 
who  might  be  described  as  close  to  na- 
ture. Without  a  moment's  reflection, 
he  dashes  into  the  street  to  save  the 
child's  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own. 
There  is  no  time  for  reflection;  he  can- 
not stop  to  think  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
save  the  child,  or  that  the  Humane 
Society  may  award  him  a  medal  for  it; 
he  has  not  even  time  to  consider  that 
he  may  be  ashamed  of  himself  after- 


*»«*u  mm.  uc  uwo  uvt  uv  iu  x*t?  springs 
to  the  child's  aid  because  he  cannot 
help  it;  because  he  has  an  impulse  to 
do  so,  just  as  he  would  have  an  im- 
pulse to  save  his  own  life.  But  let  us 
suppose  that  the  man  who  stands  by 
is  of  a  different  character,— not  so  close 
to  nature,  although  he  may  be  a  better 
man,  more  conscientious,  a  more  val- 
uable member  of  society.  He,  too, 
feels  the  impulse  of  pity,  the  instinct  to 
save  the  child;  but  in  him  this  impulse 
is  not  so  strong;  the  selfish  considera- 
tions that  arise  in  his  mind  combat 
with  it,  and  while  he  is  struggling  to 
perform  his  duty  the  moment  flashes 
by,  the  child  is  run  over;  all  that  can 
now  be  done  is  to  take  the  victim  to 
a  hospital,  and  that  he  will  do,  even 
at  much  personal  inconvenience. 

I  do  not  intend  to  assert  that  the  one 
is  exclusively  a  savage,  and  the  other 
exclusively  a  civilized  type.  Both 
kinds  of  men  undoubtedly  exist  in  bar- 
barous tribes,  both  kinds  exist  in  civil- 
ization; but  the  tendency  of  civiliza- 
tion, or  of  what  we  call  civilization,  is 
to  produce  the  man  who  stands  still  in 
the  moment  of  peril  to  another,— the 
man  who  is  far  from  nature,  who  has 
lost  something  of  primeval  instinct. 
An  illustration  might  be  found  in  the 
case  of  General  Gordon,  whom  the  En- 
glish government  left  to  perish  in  the 
city  of  Khartoum.  This,  Indeed,  is  an 
apt  illustration,  because  the  dangerous 
situation  of  Gordon  appealed  to  all 
three  of  those  main  primeval  instincts 
Tthicb  I  have  mentioned,  namely,  the 
instincts  of  pity  or  benevolence,  of  pug- 
nacity, and  of  pride.  England  was 
moved  to  go  to  Gordon's  assistance, 
first,  out  of  pity  for  him;  secondly,  out 
of  anger  against  his  enemies;  and 
thirdly,  out  of  wounded  pride,  because 
it  was  a  British  citizen  whose  life  was 
threatened.  The  members  of  the  Lib- 
eral government  felt  these  impulses, 
of  course,  as  other  Englishmen  felt 
them,  but  they  were  precisely  in  the 
situation  of  Rousseau's  philosopher, 
whose  impulse  to  do  a  generous  act 
was  stifled  by  the  selfish  motives  which 
occurred  to  his  mind,  and  in  this  case, 
also,  the  selfish  dictates  of  reason  got 
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the  upper  hand  of  the  primeval  In* 
stinct.  Gladstone  and  his  Cabinet 
found  many  reasons  for  leaving  Gor- 
don to  his  fate.  He  had  got  himself 
into  the  scrape,  they  said,  and  they 
were  not  responsible  for  the  result;  if 
a  rescue  were  attempted,  it  might  not 
be  In  time;  an  expedition  would  cost 
a  large  sum  of  money,  and  might  in- 
volve England  In  a  war,  and  so  on. 
'  In  short,  the  government  did  nothing, 
until  they  were  compelled  at  last  by 
popular  clamor  to  do  something,  and 
then  the  expedition  under  Lord  Wolse- 
ley  was  dispatched— but  too  late. 

If  now  the  question  of  going  to  Gor- 
don's rescue  or  of  leaving  him  In  the 
hands  of  his  enemies  had  been  sub- 
mitted, not  to  the  Liberal  government, 
but  to  the  hedgers  and  ditchers  of  En- 
gland, to  the  farmers  or  sailors,— to  any 
body  of  men  close  to  nature  in  the 
sense  that  I  have  Indicated,— can  it  be 
doubted  what  the  result  would  have 
been?  But  such  men,  it  might  be  ob- 
jected, would  be  thoughtless;  they 
would  not  count  the  cost.  That  is  pre- 
cisely their  merit,— they  would  not 
count  the  cost  even  if  they  had  to  pay 
It  themselves,  in  money  or  in  blood. 
England  has  become  what  she  is  partly 
by  not  counting  the  cost,  by  venturing 
upon  forlorn  hopes,  by  carving  out  her 
own  path  with  what  seemed  at  the  time 
to  be  a  reckless  disregard  of  other  na- 
tions. It  was  a  different  spirit  which 
left  Gordon  to  his  fate,  and  which, 
later,  held  In  check  the  army  and  navy 
of  Great  Britain  while  the  Turks  butch- 
ered the  Armenians  and  ravished  their 
women. 

From  "  On  Being  Civilised  Too  Maeh."    By  Henry 
CSilldi  Merwin. 


From  The  Bookman. 
A  BEBONT8CENCE. 

In  turning  the  leaves  of  a  scrap-book 
the  other  day— do  any  but  those  who 
have  professional  use  for  them  now 
keep  scrap-books,  or  write  in  diaries?— 
the  eye  lighted  on  an  old  newspaper 
*ng,  one  that  told  a  story  of  gen- 


eral interest,  a  story  worth  repeating, 
with  the  omitted  names  and  added  de- 
tails.   It— the  story,  not  the  dipping- 
dated  back  to  1851,  when  the  late  Sam- 
uel    McLean,     of     Brooklyn,     widely 
known  as  a  racy  raconteur  of  a  long 
lifetime's  experiences  (Just  previous  to 
his    death    at    seventy-four    he    had 
crossed   the   Atlantic   for  the  ninety- 
ninth  time),  was  visiting  London  with 
his  bride,  who  was  Miss  Chapman,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.    It  was  the  year  in 
which  the  Crystal  Palace  was  opened, 
an  opening  graced  with  the  presence 
of  royalties,  great  personages,  and  ce- 
lebrities generally;  but  only  holders  of 
season  tickets,  costing  £50  each,  were 
admitted.    The  price  seemed  a  little  too 
steep  for  Mr.  McLean,  as  he  had  seen 
pretty  much  everybody  at  one  time  or 
another  but  he  wanted  Mrs.  McLean  to 
go.    So  he  bought  a  season  ticket  for 
her  and  sent  her  with  some  English 
friends.    Mrs.    McLean    was    a   short, 
slight  woman,  and  when  she  reached 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  day  of  the 
opening,  the  crowd  completely  hemmed 
her  in.    She  could  not  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  single  royalty  or  celebrity.    Tears  ' 
of  chagrin  sprang  to  her  eyes  as  she 
realized   her  disappointment  and   the 
price  of  it    A  "distinguished  looking 
Englishman,"    as    she    afterward    de 
scribed    him,    who   stood    beside    her. 
grasped  the  situation  at  a  glance,  and 
saying,  "Permit  me,  madam,"  he  closed 
his  hands  around  her  waist,  and  lifted 
her,  as  he  would  a    child,    above    the 
crowd,  holding  her  there  as  long  as  he 
could,  and  pointing  out  the  queen,  the 
prince  consort,  and  the  other  royalties 
and  celebrities.     After  he  had  set  her 
down  and  rested    himself,    he    raised 
her  again,  and    then    a    third    time. 
When    she    thanked    him,     he    said 
simply:    "I  am  always  glad  to  do  a 
favor    for    an    American."    ^11    that 
summer  she  tried  in  vain  to  identify 
her   "distinguished    Englishman,"    but 
finally   came   home   without   learning 
who  he  was.    Years  afterward  in  Ply- 
mouth Church,  when  the  lecturer  of 
the  evening  entered  with  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,   she  turned  to  her  husband 
and   exclaimed,    "That's   my   English- 
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man!"  It  was  Thackeray,  whom  she 
met  later  and  entertained  at  her  home, 
recalling  the  incident  to  their  mutual 
satisfaction.  Who  but  the  creator  of 
Colonel  Newcome  could  have  dared  to 
attempt  so  unconventional  a  kindness; 
or  have  done  it  with  a  quick  tact  and 
delicacy  that  gave  no  offence? 

From  "Chronicle  and  Clipping." 


From  MeClure's  Magazine. 
THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  REVUE  DBS  DEUX 
MONDES. 

The  preponderance  maintained  by 
the  Revue  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
in  a  country  said  to  be  the  home  of  ca- 
price and  inconstancy,  is  nothing  short 
of  miraculous,  and  this  preponderance 
is  far  from  declining.  The  most  va- 
ried forms  of  talent  are  as  eager  as 
ever  to  ask  for  its  lofty  consecration. 
"The  Revue  is  the  real  title-giver,  after 
all,"  said  Sainte-Beuve,  a  short  time 
before  his  death.  This  is  the  Revue's 
position  as  regards  authors;  as  for  the 
public,  all  serious-minded  people  read 
the  Revue,  and  those  who  are  not  se- 
rious-minded, but  wish  to  seem  to  have 
general  Information,  never  fail  to  read 
it  also. 

Bicycling,  if  one  may  believe  the  pub- 
lishers, has  done  much  harm  to  the 
book-trade  since  its  recent  introduc- 
tion; still,  it  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
hurting  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  A 
few  spiteful  attacks,  a  few  coarse  in- 
sults, from  a  handful  of  "barbarians," 
as  Francois  Buloz  used  to  call  them, 
have  only  served  to  Increase  its  pres- 
tige, by  proving  that  it  cannot  be  ap- 
proached except  by  those  who  are  en- 
titled to  do  so,  and  that  the  unsuccess- 
ful ones  revenge  themselves  as  best 
they  can.  All  this  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  the  part  taken  by  the  Revue 
ever  since  its  foundation  in  1831,  has 
been  most  important  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  mention  any  movement  of 
public  thought,  any  social  problem, 
any  new  idea,  that  it  has  not  signalled 
aud  discussed,  always  bearing  the  ban- 
ner of  liberty  firmly  aloft,  yet,  at  the 


same  time,  never  relaxing  its  hold  on 
the  ferule  of  order  and  common  sense. 
Curious,  in  a  measure,  as  to  the  cus- 
toms and  condition  of  foreign  nations, 
open  to  art,  philosophy,  and  science 
quite  as  freely  as  to  literature,  con- 
stantly faithful  to  liberal  principles  in 
politics,  without  ever  systematically 
keeping  the  voice  of  any  party  away 
from  its  platform,  it  yet  retained  its 
personal  opinion,  which  was  as  much 
opposed  to  revolutionary  doctrines  as 
to  the  arbitrary  undertakings  of  abso- 
lute governments.  These  are  high 
claims  to  glory,  and  the  fact  of  having 
begun  this  long  and  brilliant  career 
without  material  resources,  by  the  sole 
power  of  one  man's  will,  certainly  does 
not  lessen  them. 

The  prolific  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Revolution  of  1830,  among 
the  many  works  pertaining  to  all 
branches  of  human  imagination  and  in- 
telligence called  forth,  produced  this 
powerful  political  and  literary  focus. 
Its  creator,  however,  was  neither  a 
writer  nor  a  politician.  Francois  Bu- 
loz, a  contemporary  of  the  magnificent 
efflorescence  of  the  romantic  era,  saw 
what  good  could  be  gained  by  setting 
all  the  scattered  brilliant  minds  in  a 
single  cluster,  which  would  somewhat 
resemble  the  English  reviews,  espe- 
cially the  Edinburgh  Review,  with  the  ad- 
ditional advantage  of  more  frequent 
periods  of  publication,  and  a  wider, 
more  elastic,  more  varied  scope.  This 
dream  had  nothing  in  common  with  a 
financial  speculation,  although  Buloz 
was  successful  in  this  direction  as 
well;  he  aimed  higher,  as  his  faithful 
friend  and  collaborator,  Mr.  de  Ma- 
zade,  has  so  well  explained  in  the  touch- 
ing and  respectful  pages  he  has  ded- 
icated to  Buloz' 8  memory— he  aimed  at 
appealing  to  the  highest  intellectual 
culture  everywhere,  at  reaching  the  di- 
recting classes,  at  offering  them  an  ac- 
credited organ  which  would  carry  the 
French  tongue  and  ideas  to  the  re- 
motest limits  of  the  earth.  For,  above 
all  else,  Francois  Buloz  was  a  pa- 
triot, and  one  can  say  that  the  reverses 
of  1870  killed  him  just  as  surely  as  if 
he  had  been  struck  by  a  bullet  on  the 
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Dame-neia,  aitnougn  ne  survivea  tne 
wound  for  six  years. 

When  he  planted  the  mustard  seed 
which  was  to  be  transformed  into  the 
vigorous  tree  on  whose  branches  so 
many  rare  birds  were  to  come  and  sing, 
this  peasant's  son  was  about  twenty- 
seven  years  old.  Coming  from  a  little 
Savoyard  village,  he  had  only  a  good 
college  education.  His  father,  a  plain 
farmer,  had  been  most  anxious  to  give 
this  great  advantage  to  his  three  sons, 
who  were  ail  very  remarkable  for  their 
intelligence  and  will  power.  One  of 
them  wrote  historical  works,  another 
emigrated  to  America  to  seek  his  for- 
tune, while  the  third  had,  at  first,  to 
make  use  of  his  knowledge  in  humble 
situations.  He  worked  in  a  chemical 
factory  for  a  time,  and  then  became  a 
printer.  And  it  can  truly  be  said  that 
Francois  Buloz  knew  how  to  make  the 
most  of  all  the  experiences  of  his  life. 
The  degree  of  excellence  he  attained  as 
a  proof-reader  counted  for  much  in  the 
skilful  management  he  was  able  to 
give  the  Revue  later  on.  Never  was 
there  a  more  vigilantly  careful  reader; 
never  did  severe  clear-sightedness,  per- 
mitting no  Imperfection  whatsoever  to 
escape  it,  manifest  Itself  in  so  extraor- 
dinary a  measure;  and  these  master 
qualities  were  acquired  during  his 
early  "hard  times"  as  a  workman.  Bu- 
loz did  not  know  what  it  was  to  do 
anything  by  halves,  and,  In  his  opinion, 
nothing  was  insignificant  if  perfectly 
well  done.  How  many  times  we  have 
heard  him  say:  "It  Is  better  to  have 
made  a  faultless  shoe  than  a  poor 
statue." 

In  the  beginning  of  1831,  a  printer  by 
the  name  of  Auffray  took  this  resolute 
and  industrious  young  man  as  his  part- 
ner in  the  management  of  a  magazine 
called  The  Traveler's  Journal.  On  its 
cover  there  was  a  figure  of  America, 
in  wampum  belt  and  moccasins,  offer- 
ing the  traditional  olive-branch  to  a 
more  fully  draped  Europe.  This  was 
the  germ  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
It  had  so  few  subscribers,  and  its  con- 


dition was  so  precarious,  that  tne  new 
manager's  salary  was  only  twelve  hun- 
dred francs  ($240)  a  year.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  was  to  re- 
ceive two  francs  (forty  cents)  for 
each  new  subscription.  When  one 
thinks  of  the  number  of  subscribers  to 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  at  its  apogee, 
and  of  Its  shares  at  ninety  thousand 
francs  apiece,  one  marvels  at  the 
ground  it  has  covered. 

It  is  true  that  not  even  the  vigorous 
quality  of  Buloz's  character,  nor  his 
naturally  keen  scent  for  going  straight 
towards  talent  and  extracting  all  that 
it  could  possibly  give,  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  bring  about  such  a  miracle. 
Most  fortunate  circumstances  came  to 
aid  him.  Never  did  genius  flourish 
In  such  varied  forms,  at  any  one  time, 
as  during  the  period  between  1830  and 
1848;  and  whether  they  were  rich  or 
poor,  the  writers  of  that  epoch  wrote 
first  and  foremost  for  the  sheer  delight 
of  writing. 

Henri  Blaze  de  Bury,  Buloz's  brother- 
in-law,  who  joined  the  newly  formed 
staff  of  the  Revue  and  distinguished 
himself  there  by  his  brilliant  versa- 
tility, used  to  say,  and  in  the  most 
charming  way,  too:  "We  wrote  for 
glory;  when  it  became  known  that  a 
hive  of  ideas  was  being  started  in  an 
obscure  corner  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main, a  swarm  of  free  and  joyous  tal- 
ents suddenly  winged  their  way  to  it, 
and  no  one  stopped  to  inquire  whether 
Buloz  had  any  money  or  not.  His  first 
contributors  only  thought  of  launching 
their  names  in  connection  with  higher 
education,  politics,  poetry,  or  the 
drama.  Buloz  fully  understood  that 
all  this  strength  needed  to  be  mar- 
shalled, and  offered  his  services  in  the 
very  'nick  of  time.' "  Let  us  enter  Id 
the  Golden  Book  the  names  of  the 
Idealists  who  gave  themselves  so  un- 
conditionally. They  were  Alfred  do 
Vigny,  Jules  Sandeau,  Prosper  Meri- 
mee,  Alfred  de  Musset,  and  George 
Sand. 


From  "  The  Rerue  des  Deux  Monde*.' 
Beatzon. 
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From  Harper's  Magazine. 
MB.   CHAMBERLAIN    IN    THE   HOUSE    OF 
COMMONS. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  House 
recognized  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  one  of 
its  able  debaters.  But  from  the  time 
he  took  part  in  the  struggle  over  home- 
rule  he  has  steadily  gone  up  in  orator- 
ical reputation,  and  he  has  undoubtedly 
steadily  improved  in  oratorical  powers. 
At  the  present  moment  he  can  claim  to 
be  the  most  formidable  and  the  readi- 
est debater  in  that  assembly.  If  I 
were  asked  to  say  what  is  the  chief  se- 
cret of  his  success  as  a  speaker,  I 
should  answer  that  it  is  lucidity.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  transparent  than 
his  language  and  meaning.  The  most 
involved  and  intricate  subject,  or  tho 
longest  and  closest  line  of  reasoning, 
becomes  under  his  hand  as  simple,  as 
readily  intelligible,  as  an  elementary 
lesson  in  the  alphabet.  The  second  se- 
cret of  his  success  is  his  power  of 
making  what  are  called  "hits."  His 
humor  is  not  a  genial  one,  nor  is  his 
temper  sweet,  and  therefore  there  is 
considerable  acidity  in  his  wit,  but  it 
is  a  kind  of  wit  that  is  relished  by 
those  who  happen  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  In  the  art  of  crushing 
an  adversary  by  an  inconvenient  quota- 
tion, by  some  form  of  personal  thrust, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  also  unequalled. 
It  is  this  gift  which  makes  him  as  for- 
midable on  the  platform  as  he  is  in 
the  House  of  Commons— indeed,  some- 
times more  so,  for  on  the  platform  he 
is  free  from  some  of  the  restraints  by 
which  a  man  is  limited  in  a  legislative 
assembly.  The  third  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess is  his  extraordinary  industry. 
When  he  entered  public  life  he  gave  up 
commercial  life  almost  entirely.  He  Is 
still  interested  in  the  new  industry  of 
the  Bahamas—mainly,  I  should  think, 
with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  for- 
tunes of  one  of  his  children;  but  with 
the  exception  of  an  occasional  excur- 
sion like  this  into  the  realms  of  specu- 
lation, Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  man  of 
only  one  pursuit  in  life,  and  that  pur- 
suit is  politics.  To  just  as  small  an 
extent  are  his  energies  diverted  by  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  or  sport.    Most  En- 


glishmen are  compelled  by  their  train- 
ing and  surroundings  to  devote  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  every  year  to  some  form 
of  outdoor  exercise— to  shooting  or 
fishing  or  hunting;  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
entirely  free  from  any  of  these  wants. 
He  has  not  even  taken  up  with  any  of 
the  milder  substitutes  which  are  be- 
coming daily  more  employed  by  middle- 
aged 'men  in  England.  He  does  not 
golf  like  Mr.  Balfour;  he  does  not  cycle 
like  many  other  public  men;  he  even 
does  not  walk.  It  is  said  that  some- 
times he  does  not  for  weeks  put  foot 
to  ground;  and  as  he  is  said  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  with  keen 
relish,  his  health  must  be  regarded  as 
phenominal.  Not  only  does  he  always 
seem  to  be  in  the  best  of  spirits  and 
health,  but  he  looks  almost  the  young- 
est man  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
his  years.  There  is  a  story— which  is 
probably  apocryphal— that  he  was  once 
addressed  as  a  boy  who  could  find  ac- 
commodation in  any  kind  of  hole  on  a 
somewhat  overloaded  vessel.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  though  he  is  approach- 
ing his  sixtieth  year,  his  face  is  al- 
most boyish  in  appearance,  and  there 
is  not  a  grey  hair  in  his  head— certainly 
not  one  that  can  be  seen  at  a  distance. 
This  absorption  in  political  life  ren- 
ders him  especially  formidable  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  comes  down 
there  nightly  with  a  store  of  quota- 
tions ready  for  use  against  any  op- 
ponent who  happens  to  leave  himself 
open  to  attack,  and  no  sooner  has  the 
victim  sat  down  than  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  on  his  legs  ready  to  split  him  with  a 
quotation  from  some  previous  utter- 
ance. I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain is  well  served  by  his  secretary, 
and  probably  also  by  his  son— a  clever 
young  fellow  who  has  already  given 
considerable  promise;  but, nevertheless, 
it  is  Mr.  Chamberlain  who  knows  how 
to  make  use  of  the  material,  and  the 
use  he  makes  of  it  is  certainly  a  very 
remarkable  and  moreover  a  very 
deadly  Parliamentary  gift. 

The  fault  which  I  find  In  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  that  they  are 
thin,  shallow,  and  ungenial.  He  never 
strikes  me  as  a  man  who  has  thought 
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out  bis  proposals  profoundly,  and  as 
really  concerned  much  beyond  the  de- 
bating success  of  the  moment.    In  lis- 
tening to  him  you  get  the  impression  of 
a  very  clever  and  a  very  strong  man; 
but  you  do  not— at  least  I  do  not— get 
the  impression  of  a  powerful  intellect. 
Indeed,  I  should  say  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's strength  is  one  of  temperament 
rather  than  of  naked  intellect.      Even 
the  defects  of  his  temperament  are  an 
addition  to  its  strength.    He,  himself, 
I   have  heard,   declares   that  he   has 
never  forgiven;  and  he  does  give  the 
impression  of  a  man  that  it  is  not  safe 
to  antagonize,  and  that  views  life  in 
the  archipersonal   manner  of  a  man 
who  sees  in  its  broad  and  varied  pano- 
rama a  struggle  for  personal    suprem- 
acy.   It  is  from  this  temperament  that 
he  derives  the  power  of  commanding 
so  much  obedience.    He  is  not  a  man 
who  is  much  loved,  and  yet  he  is  able 
to  wield    a    political  influence  in  Bir- 
mingham and  around  it  almost  as  for- 
midable as  what  the  "boss"  wields  in 
some  American  cities.    He  has  got  his 
position  by  sheer  strength  of  will  and 
character,  and  it  is  this  which  makes 
him   a   man   who  has   always   to  be 
counted  with.    The  character  so  hard 
otherwise,  has,  however,  a  very  soft 
side  where  his  own  family    is    con- 
cerned.   He  is,  I  believe,  beloved  by 
his  children;  and  when  Mr.  Gladstone, 
with  inimitable  grace,  paid  a  compli- 
ment to  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the  ora- 
torical promise  of  his  son,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain   was    Immediately    and    pro- 
foundly moved;  before  the  whole  as- 
tonished House  this  hard    man    was 
seen  to  wipe  away  the  tears  that  had 
sprung  to  his  eyes.    What  the  future 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  be  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell.    I  believe,  however,   he 
may  be  regarded  as  definitely  parted 
from  his  old  companions  in  arms.  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  are  a  compromis- 
ing race  of  short  memories  and  forgiv- 
ing tempers;  but  the  masses  are  of  a 
different  material,  and  at  this  moment 
undoubtedly  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  more 
hated  than  any  other  public    man    by 
the  British  masses.    The  mere  mention 
of  his  name  at  any   Liberal  meeting 


suffices  to  elicit  a  long  and  fierce  howl 
of  execration;  and  therefore  if  the  men 
at  Westminster  were  ready  to  take  him 
back,  the  people  outside  would  prob- 
ably refuse.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
the  Tories  have  any  great  desire  to 
number  him  in  their  ranks.  No  party 
is  especially  anxious  to  take  into  its 
fold  even  the  most  brilliant  deserters 
from  the  other  side;  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, after  all,  remains  a  radical  on 
some  questions  still.  But  whether  the 
Tories  like  him  or  not,  they  will  have 
to  accept  him  if  he  Insists  on  his 
rights;  and,  on  the  whole,  my  expecta- 
tion is  that  he  will  be  a  prominent 
member  of  the  next  Tory  Cabinet 

From  •«  The  Celebrities  of  the  House  of   Com- 
mons."   By  T.  P.  O'Connor. 


From  Soribner's  Magazine. 
OLD  DAYS  AT  PRINCETON. 

In  the  days  of  President  Maclean, 
affectionately  known  among  the  stu- 
dents as  "Johnnie,"  a  considerable  part 
of  the  enjoyment  of  breaking  the  col- 
lege laws  consisted  in  getting  and  keep- 
ing the  old  gentleman  out,  and  leading 
him  a  dance.  For  he  was  a  figure  In 
his  day.  The  slightest  noise  or  indi- 
cation of  a  rumpus  would  bring  "Old 
Johnnie"  to  the  Campus,  night  or  day. 
After  dark  he  carried  a  lantern,  and  at 
all  times  appeared  in  immense  India- 
rubber  shoes,  an  old-fashioned  cloak, 
and  a  beaver  hat  which  might  be  de- 
scribed as  archaic.  His  principal  of- 
fice when  not  teaching  was  that  of 
police-superintendent  of  the  college. 
There  were  no  "Proctors"  in  those 
days,  but  "Dennis,"  the  college  ser- 
vant, assisted  "Johnnie,"  and  used  to 
summon  the  boys  to  appear  before  the 
Faculty  after  "Johnnie"  had  caught 
them.  Dennis  is  still  there  and  will 
complete  this  year  a  half  century  of 
faithful  service  to  the  college.  Many 
of  the  disturbances  were  made  by  the 
students  for  the  sole  purpose  of  entic- 
ing the  president  to  pursuit,  and  to 
hear  his  familiar  "tut,  tut!"  when  he 
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secured  a  supposed  offender.  The  fur- 
niture in  bis  office  was  not  of  the  most 
solid  kind.  When  Henry  Olay  visited 
Princeton,  and  was  asked  by  "Johnnie" 
to  sit  down  in  his  study,  he  did  so  and 
the  rickety  chair  gave  way.  The 
statesman  got  up  and  said,  "Dr.  Mac- 
lean, I  hope  the  other  chairs  of  the 
institution  are  on  a  more  permanent 
foundation."  One  night,  when  two 
maltese  donkeys  from  Commodore 
Stockton's  field  were  found  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  North  College,  the  stu- 
dents asked  Dr.  Maclean  how  he 
thought  they  had  got  there.  "Through 
their  great  anxiety,"  said  he,  "to  visit 
some  of  their  brethren."  The  Rev. 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.,  of  the  class 
of  '41,  says  there  was  a  picture  of  "Old 
Johnnie"  up  in  the  old  college  for  a 
long  time  representing  him  with  a  po- 
liceman's baton  over  his  shoulder. 
Somehow  or  other  that  old  man  en- 
twined himself  around  the  affections  of 
the  students.  For  forty-six  years  he 
was  connected  with  the  college  as 
professor  and  president.  Long  after 
his  retirement  the  mere  mention  of  his 
name  among  the  alumni  would  bring 
out  a  rousing  cheer. 

The  mode  of  life  was  simpler  in  those 
days  than  now,  but  the  same  humor 
which  still  makes  collegians  so  comic 
effervesced  fifty  years  ago.  When,  for 
example,  William  Pennington,  son  of  a 
former  governor  of  New  Jersey,  roomed 
next  door  to  Senior  Tutor  Topping,  it 
was  the  custom  for  each  man  to  hang 
on  the  outside  knob  of  his  door  the  bag 
containing  his  soiled  clothes  for  laun- 
dry. Pennington  stuffed  his  own  shirts 
one  day,  in  Tutor  Topping's  bag,  and 
waited  for  the  day  when  the  clean 
linen  was  returned  and  laid  out  on 
Topping's  bed.  Then,  knowing  that  a 
number  of  students  were  in  Topping's 
room,  Pennington  knocked  at  his  door. 
On  entering  he  put  on  an  injured  air 
and  said:  "Mr.  Topping,  I  have  no  ob- 
jections whatever  to  lending  you  my 
shirts  if  you  need  them,  but  I  must 
protest  against  your  taking  them 
without  my  knowledge."  Topping  was 
indignant  and  denied  the  charge.  Pen- 
nington demanded  an  inspection.    The 


students  looked  aghast.  The  chagrin 
of  the  tutor  and  the  hilarity  of  the 
boys  may  be  imagined  when  Penning- 
ton stepped  to  the  bed  and  picked  out 
his  own  shirts  marked  with  his  name. 
The  boys  who  steal  off  to  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  by  train  and  come 
back  in  the  "owl,"  would  hesitate  to 
take  the  hazard  which  their  forefathers 
had  to  risk  seventy-five  years  ago 
when  they  went  to  Philadelphia  by 
stage,  requiring  an  absence  of  two  or 
three  days  during  which  their  class- 
mates would  keep  candles  burning  in 
their  rooms  and  answer  for  their 
names  at  roll-call.  In  those  days  it 
would  seem  that  the  student  body  was 
less  submissive  to  authority  than  now, 
in  spite  of  more  rigorous  rules.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  President  Green's 
administration,  in  1816,  the  students 
became  riotous  and  took  possession  of 
the  college.  The  recitation-rooms  were 
barred,  lectures  and  other  exercises 
were  necessarily  abandoned,  and  the 
institution  was  practically  in  a  state 
of  siege— all  on  account  of  some  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  management  of 
the  college. 

From  "  Undergraduate  life  at   Princeton— Old 
and  New.*'   By  James  W.  Alexander. 


From  The  Cosmopolitan. 
MARLBOROUGH  HOUSE. 

There  are  no  conservatories  or  hot- 
houses at  Marlborough  House,  the 
glass  structure  leading  from  the 
drawing-room  into  the  gardeu  being 
more  in  the  nature  of  an  ornamental 
portico.  It  is  used  as  a  lounge  and 
smoking-room  and  looks  very  pretty 
witn  its  floor  of  blue-and-yellow  tiles, 
its  couches  covered  with  turkey-red 
twill,  convenient  tables,  easy-chairs, 
blue-and-white  vases,  and  a  white  mar- 
ble fountain  filled  with  ferns  and  ly- 
copodium,  whereon  a  tinkling,  moisten- 
ing spring  ever  falls. 

This  glazed  portico  leads  direct  from 
the  garden  into  the  great  drawing- 
room— -a  noble  salon,  sixty-five  by 
twenty-five    feet— formerly    three  dls- 
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tinct  rooms,  the  handsome  groups  of 
pillars  against  the  wall  marking  the 
original  divisions. 

Quite  the  most  beautiful  objects  in 
the  room  are  two  Louis  XVI.  cabinets, 
mounted  in  ormolu,  with  ivory  plaques 
in  center  panels  and  inlaid  with  vari- 
ous woods.  They  cost  three  hundred 
pounds  apiece,  and  a  fine  Dresden  vase 
stands  upon  each.  The  occasional 
tables  and  writing-tables  matching 
these  exquisite  cabinets  are  also  very 
handsome. 

On  entering  the  famous  Indian-room 
from  the  western  door  of  the  drawing- 
room,  and  glancing  round  at  the  cases 
full  of  lethal  weapons,  we  recall,  as  fol- 
lows, the  words  of  a  popular  novelist: 
"In  India  there  is  always  the  flicker  of 
the  sword;  whether  it  be  the  weapon  of 
steel  in  man's  hands  or  the  sword  of 
pestilence  matters  not—there  it  is;  but 
here  in  England  we  forget  it,  and  hide 
it  behind  bricks  and  mortar  and  much 
speaking." 

By  no  means  hidden  away,  however, 
is  this,  perhaps  the  finest,  collection  of 
Indian  arms  and  rare  objects  of  art 
ever  brought  together.  The  room 
where  these  treasures  are  housed  was 
formerly  the  library,  and  was  fur- 
nished in  walnut  and  gold,  with  cover- 
ings of  green  and  gold  silk;  but  when 
most  of  the  books  contained  in  the 
cases  were  removed  to  Sandringham, 
the  furniture  was  remodelled  to  suit  its 
present  use. 

Receiving  all  the  sunlight  obtainable 
through  its  five  windows  looking  south 
and  west,  and  situated  as  it  is  midway 
between  the  state  drawing-room  and 
the  painting  and  tapestry  rooms,  this 
apartment  is  a  great  favorite  with  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  Here  it  is  that  din- 
ners are  given  when  the  party  con- 
sists of  more  than  four  or  five  guests 
yet  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  necessi- 
tate the  use  of  the  principal  dining- 
room. 

This  Indian  collection  has  been  most 
carefully  classified  and  catalogued,  but 
no  mere  recital  of  its  Items  would  con- 
vey an  adequate  idea  of  its  beauty  and 
comprehensiveness.  There  stands 
prominently  out,  however,  on  one's  rec- 


ollection of  it,  a  certain  gold  tray  from 
Mysore  in  southern  India,  a  splendid 
piece  of  workmanship  and  a  wonderful 
example  of  decorative  art.  There  are 
enamels  worth  their  weight,  not  in 
qoWt— for  they  are  composed  of  that 
metal— but  in  Bank  of  England  notes. 

From  this  room  a  short  passage  leads 
past  the  princess's  painting-room— 
quite  a  small  apartment  that  was  origi- 
nally a  passage  conducting  into  the 
garden— to  the  tapestry-room,  so  called 
from  the  exquisite  silk  tapestry  which 
adorns  its  walls.  It  is  also  known  as 
the  "princess's  sitting-room,"  though,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  seldom  used  by 
her.  Thence  by  way  of  the  main  cor- 
ridor and  past  the  two  principal  stair- 
cases we  reach  the  east  side  of  the 
house— having,  as  it  were,  travelled 
round  it  from  the  south  and  west— and 
enter  the  royal  household  dining-room, 
an  exceedingly  comfortable  salle  a 
manger  twenty-five  feet  square.  When 
large  parties  are  given  in  the  adjoining 
state  apartment,  this  is  utilized  as  a 
serving-room,  on  which  occasions  the 
equerries  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  household  have  to  dine  a  little 
earlier  than  their  usual  hour— seven 
o'clock— so  that  the  room  may  be  got 
ready. 

Like  other  great  mansions  in  En- 
gland, Marlborough  House  possesses  a 
plate-room.  It  is  absolutely  fire-proof, 
illuminated  by  electricity,  and  guarded 
with  unceasing  vigilance.  The  floor  is 
tiled,  and  there  is  a  good-sized  fire- 
place. Round  the  walls,  reaching  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  are  mahogany  cases 
about  a  yard  deep,  glass-panelled,  and 
fitted  with  patent  locks.  In  the  cen- 
tre is  a  magnificent  case,  matching  the 
others,  of  the  thickest  plate-glass, 
round  which  one  can  walk,  as  at  the 
Tower  while  inspecting  the  crown 
jewels.  It  was  constructed  in  the  sil- 
ver-wedding year  to  receive  the  large 
number  of  presents  lavished  upon  the 
prince  and  princess.  Being  strictly 
utilitarian,  it  is  lined  with  plain  bine 
cloth,  and  not  with  the  traditional  vel- 
vet of  jewellers  and  silversmiths,  and 
now  contains  some  of  the  valuable 
gifts  that,  year  after  year,  their  royal 
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piate  in  ordinary  use,  and  the  special 
dinner-services,  one  of  which  is  prob- 
ably the  finest  in  existence. 

So  extensive  is  the  collection  that  it 
necessitates  the  constant  employment 
of  three  or  four  men  to  clean  and  keep 
it  in  order. 

When  Marlborough  House  was  en- 
larged and  altered  for  its  occupancy  by 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
a  porte-cochere  and  entrance-hall 
added  to  the  original  front,  the  old  ves- 
tibule was  converted  into  a  saloon  or 
8a  lie  de  reception— thirty  feet  long  by 
thirty  wide,  not  very  large,  but  admi- 
rably proportioned.  At  one  end  a  nar- 
row gallery  connects  the  royal  private 
apartments  with  the  visitors'  rooms  on 
the  first  floor.  There  are  no  windows, 
but  good  light  is  obtained  through  a 
domed  skylight.  The  top  of  the  sky- 
light is  covered  with  lead,  painted  in- 
side with  allegorical  representations  of 
the  arts  and  sciences. 

Rivalling  the  works  of  Titian  or  Ru- 
bens, superb  panels  of  Gobelin  tapestry 
take  the  place  of  pictures  on  the  walls, 
producing  an  indescribably  lovely  ef- 
fect. Much  of  it  was  presented  to  the 
prince  by  Napoleon  III.,  and,  with  one 
exception,  belongs  probably  to  the  pe- 
riod of  Louis  XIV.,  when  the  immortal 
romance  of  Cervantes  was  still,  com- 
paratively speaking,  in  its  premiere 
jeunesse.  Here  are  depicted  Sancho 
Panza,  Don  Quixote,  and  the  chief 
characters  in  that  dramatic  and  won- 


immensely  facilitating    their    replace- 
ment after  cleaning  operations. 

From  "Marlborough  House."     By    Arthur    H. 
Be»ran. 


From  The  North  American  Reriew. 
"  STRANGERS  IN  THE  HOUSE." 

At  one  time,  much  more  than  of  late 
years,  his  Royal*  Highness  was  a  con- 
stant visitor  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
his  pleasant  presence  beaming  from 
the  centre  seat  of  the  Peers'  gallery, 
immediately  over  the  clock.  During 
the  turbulent  times  that  marked  the 
birth  of  the  Parnellite  party  he  fre- 
quently dropped  in  to  watch  the  recur- 
ring crises.  This  habit  gave  the  late 
Mr.  Joseph  Gillis  Biggar  an  opportu- 
nity of  distinguishing  himself  above 
his  fellows.  One  Tuesday  evening,  in 
the  early  spring  of  1875,  Mr.  Chaplin, 
then  a  private  member,  secured  first 
place  for  a  motion  relating  to  the  breed 
of  horses.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  ac- 
companied by  a  numerous  suite  of 
peers  whose  faces  were  familiar  at 
Newmarket  and  Epsom,  came  down  to 
hear  the  speeches  and  the  debate.  It 
was  a  great  opportunity  for  Mr.  Chap- 
lin, and  he  was  evidently  prepared  to 
rise  to  it.  Unfortunately  for  him  he 
had  chanced  some  days  earlier  to  of- 
fend Mr.  Biggar.  Joey  B.— the  mem- 
ber for  Ca van— like  the  redoubtable  Joe 
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said  Mr.  Blggar  with  encouraging  nod 
towards  the  chair.  Then  the  anger  of 
the  House  found  issue  in  a  roar  of  con- 
tumely, through  which  was  heard  the 
unparliamentary,  almost  unprece- 
dented, sound  of  hissing.  Honorable 
members  might  just  as  usefully  have 
sat  down  by  the  river's  brink  and 
shouted  "Stop"  to  the  falls  of  Niagara. 
At  that  time  there  was  in  force  the 
mediaeval  order  which  required  the 
immediate  and  absolute  withdrawal  of 
strangers  from  every  part  of  the  house 
upon  an  Individual  member  taking  note 
of  their  presence.  Mr.  Blggar  was 
master  of  the  situation,  and  few  hu- 
man faces  offered  an  opening  for  ex- 
ceeding the  breadth  of  his  smile  as  he 
surveyed  it. 

The  speaker  had  no  option.  He  must 
needs  order  strangers  to  withdraw. 
Thereupon  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
German  ambassador,  who  happened  to 
be  In  the  diplomatic  gallery,  and  the 
crowd  of  peers,  boasting  the  bluest 
blood  in  England,  were  compelled  to 
scuttle.  Mr.  Biggar  had  his  fun,  but 
the  House  of  Commons  reaped  perma- 
nent benefit  from  the  prank.  He 
brought  into  broad  daylight  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  ancient  custom,  which 
was  thenceforward  doomed.  The  priv- 
ilege of  spying  strangers  is  no  longer 
counted  among  the  possessions  of  in- 
dividual members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Strangers  may  to-day  be  ex- 
cluded, but  only  upon  motion  duly 
made  and  carried  by  a  majority. 

From  "The  Queen's  Parliaments."     By  H.  W. 
Lucy. 


From  The  Review  of  Reviews. 
WHY    THE    ARBITRATION    TREATY   WAS 
REJECTED. 

Possibly  the  real  ground  of  the  de- 
feat is  to  be  discovered  in    that   dis- 


trust of  England  which  is  now  felt  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  by  reason  of  the 
total  change  that  has  come  about  in  the 
theory  of  the  British  Empire.  Nothing 
so  novel  or  so  formidable  has  made  its 
appearance  in  the  large  arena  of  world 
politics  since  Napoleon  undertook  te 
realize  his  dream  of  universal  empire, 
as  the  new,  aggressive,  insatiate,  im- 
perial spirit  that  has  taken  possession 
of  the  English  like  some  magic  spell. 
In  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Olney 
regarding  the  Venezuela  question,  Lord 
Salisbury  assumed,  as  all  Englishmen 
now  do,  that  this  country  is  In  a  static 
condition,— that  its  boundaries  are  fin- 
ished, and  that  it  has  no  right  to  con- 
cern itself  greatly  with  anything  be- 
yond its  frontiers.  It  was  tacitly  as- 
sumed on  the  other  hand  that  Great 
Britain's  condition  was  dynamic  rather 
that  static,— that  it  had  a  right,  for  the 
protection  and  development  of  its  pres- 
ent interests,  to  assume  new  positions 
anywhere  and  everywhere.  Scarcely  a 
month  goes  by  in  which  the  map  of  the 
so-called  British  Empire  is  not  altered 
to  comprise  some  new  extension.  Pri- 
vate companies  are  being  used  In  vari- 
ous directions  to  procure  concessions 
and  establish  claims  which  may  grad- 
ually, at  the  opportune  moment,  give 
color  for  a  new  British  conquest.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  see  no  pros- 
pect of  differences  with  Great  Britain 
except  such  as  may  grow  out  of  acts 
for  which  Great  Britain  is  responsible. 
This  is  in  no  sense  the  fault  of  the  av- 
erage English  citizen;  who  is  very 
much  the  same  sort  of  a  man  as  the 
average  American  citizen.  But  it  all 
grows  out  of  the  theory  and  policy  of 
the  so-called  "empire;"  and  this  "em- 
pire" is  the  product  of  a  governing  sys- 
tem totally  different  from  that  of  the 
United  States. 

From  »•  The  Progress  of  the  World." 
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THE  WARNING  OF  MONT   8AINT  MICHEL. 

I  scanned  the  horizon  in  vain  for  a 
sign  of  any  village,  but  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance a  troop  of  moving  horsemen.  I 
called  to  the  others  to  conceal  them- 
selves, and  ran  along  the  road  till  they 
came  near;  then  I  watched  from  be- 
hind the  shelter  of  a  tall  bush  and  was 
rejoiced  to  see  upon  the  cap  of  the 
foremost  the  green  lizard  which  was 
the  badge  of  my  quondam  acquaint- 
ance, M  de  Brimeau.  I  rushed  for- 
ward, more  cheerful  than  I  had  been 
for  some  time.  I  caught  the  rein  of 
the  leader,  and  they  all  came  to  a 
stop. 

"Now  God  be  thanked,  monsieur,"  I 
sa Id  to  M.  de  Brimeau,  who  recognized 
me  at  once,  "if  He  hath  sent  you  here. 
You  said  at  Dol  that  my  father  was 
your  friend,  and  proffered  me  your 
friendship  on  his  account" 

"And  for  your  own  as  well,"  said  he, 
with  courtesy.  "What  can  I  do?  How 
came  you  here?" 

"That  is  too  long  a  story  to  tell  now, 
but  I  pray  you  to  give  your  protection 
to  my  cousin,  Mile,  de  Briey,  who  has 
been  stolen  from  sanctuary  by  that 
villain  in  whose  company  I  first  met 
you  at  Dol." 

"So!"  he  cried,  his  face  darkening 
and  his  kindly  eyes  flashing.  "Where  is 
she?" 

"A  few  steps  away;"  and  I  led  the 
way,  for  he  had  dismounted  and 
thrown  his  bridle  to  one  of  the  men, 
who  led  the  horse,  while  M.  de  Bri- 
meau walked  beside  me,  as  I  told  him 
so  much  of  my  tale  as  there  was  time 
for.  He  started  as  he  saw  Constance, 
and  his  hat  feather  swept  the  earth  as 
if  she  had  been  a  princess,  as  Indeed 
she  was  In  grace  and  self-possession. 
I  marvelled  at  her  air  of  dignity,  which 
her  soiled  and  torn  costume  only 
heightened.  It  came  over  me  with 
overwhelming  force  how  lovely  she 
was,  how  worthy  of  all  joys  and  bless- 
iugs  such  as  I  could  never  hope  to  give 
her. 

"Now  what  can  I  do  for  you,  M.  de 


Langeac?"  asked  M.  de  Brimeau.  "I 
regret  that  I  cannot  escort  both  of  you 
to  the  Mount.  I  am  returning  from  a 
mission  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  must  hasten  to  the  army  with  the 
greatest  speed."  He  paused,  searched 
my  face  with  a  swift  glance,  and 
added,  "There  is  treachery  on  every 
hand,  and  no  time  must  be  lost  in 
thwarting  it" 

"You  are  right,"  said  I;  "and  no 
treachery  can  threaten  more  disaster 
than  some  of  which  I  have  heard  by 
chance." 

I  drew  him  aside,  and  told  him  hur- 
riedly of  the  plot  of  M.  de  Pennelec,  by 
which  the  English  were  to  be  let  into 
the  Mount;  if  not  by  the  abbot,  by 
some  other  means. 

"Fury  of  hell!"  he  cried.  "Shall  I 
never  be  done  with  that  scoundrel? 
Some  day,  when  we  have  less  to  do, 
sir,  I  may  tell  you  how  the  deviltries  of 
that  man  have  made  trouble  for  me  all 
my  life.  Now  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost  Your  news  dovetails  with  the 
very  thing  that  I  have  been  trying  to 
learn  on  this  present  journey  to  Brit- 
tany. The  abbot  must  hear  this!"  He 
knit  his  brows  fiercely  and  beat  his 
foot  upon  the  ground. 

"I  tried  to  let  him  know,  but  no  one 
would  listen." 

"He  must  listen.  But  whom  shau  I 
send?  I  cannot  spare  a  man."  He 
shot  sharp  glances  around  him,  sweep- 
ing the  desolate  country,  the  mist-hid- 
den road,  the  gloomy  skies,  and  his 
band  of  followers.  Then  his  gaze  fell 
on  Constance,  who  stood  stroking  the 
neck  of  a  big  roan  horse;  and  he  soft- 
ened into  tenderness.  "Think,  mon- 
sieur; I  am  slow  to  see  my  way.  I 
might  take  mademoiselle  behind  one  of 
my  men,  but  I  cannot  take  her  to  the 
Mount.  Nor  can  I  give  you  enough 
horses  and  men  to  protect  her." 

"That  would  indeed  be  impossible, 
foi  on  the  road  are  our  two  bands  of 
enemies.  If  you  can  place  her  in 
safety,  I  will  shift  for  myself  most  joy- 
fully." 
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"I  can  place  her  in  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  at  Combourg,"  he  said,  'If  that 
will  be  satisfactory." 

A  thought  shot  through  my  brain. 
"And  I  will  turn  to  the  north,  ride  to 
Cancale,  set  sail  in  the  vessel  that 
takes  provisions  to  the  abbey,  and 
enter  by  the  great  wheel  like  a  sack  of 
corn,"  I  cried,  laughing  as  gay  as  a 
lark  at  the  thought  of  thwarting  my 
false  enemy. 

"By  all  the  saints!  a  fine  scheme!" 
He  gave  me  a  sound  slap  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  his  face  brightened.  "Come, 
Cadoc,  down  from  that  mare,  and  up 
behind  Andrew.  Monsieur  must  have 
your  mount,  on  the  king's  errand." 

The  man  jumped  from  the  animal's 
back  as  soon  as  the  word  was  spoken, 
and  at  the  king's  name  took  off  his  hat, 
with  such  a  flush  of  loyalty  as  had  con- 
soled Francis  for  many  a  traitor's  fault, 
had  he  seen  it.  One  good  friend  is 
worth  a  dozen  enemies,  since  bad  men 
are  ever  distracted  by  the  conflicting 
interests  of  their  own  selfishness. 

"Now,  Peter,  lad,"  went  on  M.  de  Bri- 
meau,  "take  mademoiselle  up  behind 
you  and  ride  easily,  and  not  in  the  wild 
way  you  like;  so  as  to  spare  the  lady." 
He  turned  to  Constance  with  a  charm- 
ing expression  of  deference  on  his  face 
which  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  see.  Yet 
I  was  jealous  to  have  her  removed 
from  my  care  to  that  of  one  so  much 
more  fitted  to  please  her.  So  soon  did 
the  noble  idea  of  self-sacrifice  which  I 
had  laid  out  for  myself  at  the  cottage 
vanish  into  mist  at  any  hint  of  fulfil- 
ment. My  spirits  were  not  raised  when 
she  said  to  me  with  a  mingling  of 
haughtiness  and  pain,  "So,  sir,  you 
leave  me  to  strangers!  I  wish  you  a 
safe  and  pleasant  journey." 

She  gave  her  hand  to  M.  de  Brimeau, 
with  a  gracious  smile,  mounted  her 
horse  without  giving  me  time  to  ex- 
plain that  I  had  no  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  I  was  too  proud  to  detain  her 
with  my  remonstrances. 

"Farewell,  mademoiselle,  and  may 
God  love  and  keep  you!"  said  I,  with  all 
mj  heart  in  the  words.  Then  I 
thanked  my  new  friend  for  his  service, 
and  added,  "Now  give    me    a    token, 


monsieur,  for  the  abbot,  that  I  may 
make  him  listen  to  me  this  time,  and 
my  Journey  not  be  made  in  vain." 

M.  de  Brimeau  took  from  his  pouch 
a  large  seal  cut  on  an  amethyst,  and 
handed  it  to  me,  saying,  "Show  this  to 
the  librarian,  Dom  Bernard,  who  is  my 
kinsman.  He  will  know  that  you  are 
in  my  confidence,  and  will  see  that  all 
due  attention  is  paid  to  your  words. 
Tell  him  I  say  that  no  one  who  has 
commerce  with  Pennelec,  or  with  an 
English  sympathizer,  must  be  admitted 
to  the  Mount,  on  any  pretext" 

He  gave  me  a  kindly  look  that  put 
some  heart  in  me,  in  spite  of  Con- 
stance's coldness;  and  then  the  whole 
cavalcade  dashed  off  and  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  rapidly  darkening  even- 
ing. 

When  they  were  out  of  sight  I 
turned  to  poor  Jacques,  who  had  stood 
in  silence  during  the  previous  conversa- 
tion. Alas!  my  poor  fellow,  what  am  I 
to  do  with  you?  I  cannot  leave  you 
here,  and  one  horse  will  not  carry  us 
both  over  such  a  road  as  this!" 

I  looked  at  his  wretched  weak  body, 
and  thought  of  the  fatigues  that  he  had 
endured  since  morning  in  our  behalf; 
and  then  I  said,  "Mount  the  mare, 
Jacques,  till  we  get  out  of  this  wild 
place.  I  will  walk  till  I  can  find  a  rest- 
ing-place for  you." 

The  road  grew  worse  the  farther  we 
went  towards  the  north,  and  the  night 
fogs  blew  from  the  sea,  chilling  my 
body  as  my  heart  was  already  chilled 
by  each  step  that  I  took  away  from  the 
cold  face  of  my  lady.  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  path  that  lay  before  us,  whether 
we  were  far  from,  or  near  a  habitable 
country.  The  bog  increased  in  danger- 
ousness,  and  the  only  way  by  which  we 
could  find  the  road  was  to  let  the  mare 
pick  out  her  own  path;  I  followed  as 
best  I  could,  sometimes  jumping  from 
one  sunken  tree  to  another,  and  some- 
times sinking  In  the  morass  almost  up 
to  my  knees.  At  last  we  beheld  the 
tiny  lights  of  a  little  hamlet  just  before 
us.  We  pressed  forward  and  stopped 
at  the  first  door,  and  knocked  for  en- 
trance. 
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ny  tne  sea,  ror  tne  snort  sleep  naa  not 
removed  the  effects  of  all  the  fatigues 
I  had  passed  through;  and  only  the 
fresh,  salt  air  could  have  enabled  me 
to  sit  the  mare's  back,  over  the 
rough  roads.  The  marsh  lay  on  one 
side,  and  the  forest  on  the  other,  nearly 
all  the  way;  till  at  last  I  came  in  sight 
of  Cancale,  and  rode  to  the  quay, 
where  I  dropped  off  at  the  door  of  an 
inn,  called  for  a  cup  of  good  Burgundy, 
and  drank  it  eagerly.  Then,  refreshed, 
I  looked  about  for  the  boat  which  used 
always  to  come  every  second  day  to  the 
Mount  with  provisions.  Good  fortune 
attended  me  at  last,  for  I  had  hap- 
pened on  the  right  day;  the  vessel  lay 
before  me,  half  laden,  and  the  cap- 
tain recognized  me  at  once.  He 
cried,  "Who  thought  to  see  you  here, 
sir?" 

"I  thought  not  to  be  here,"  said  I, 
laughing,  'the  last  time  I  saw  you. 
But  here  I  am,  and  anxious  enough  to 
get  away.  Now,  my  good  fellow,  take 
my  horse  in  exchange  for  passage 
money,  and  take  me  to  the  Mount" 

He  stared  at  me  with  mouth  wide 
open  in  astonishment,  and  then  said, 
"By  Saint  Pierre!  It  would  cost  me 
my  job  forever.  What  can  you  mean, 
sir?  We  cannot  go  up  to  the  Mount  ex- 
cept at  high  tide,  and  how  can  you 
land?   Besides,  the  abbot  would " 

"The  abbot  will  bless  you  all  his  days 
for  bringing  him  the  news  that  I  have 
for  him.  I  will  go,  I  tell  you,  and  aa 
for  getting  in,  I  will  get  in  the  same 
way  that  big  carcass  does."  I  chuckled 
to  see  the  amazement  of  the  men,  who 
stared  stupidly,  till  one  of  them  gasped, 
"By  Les  Poulainsr 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "even  by  Les  Poulains." 
Then  seeing  that  they  did  not  credit 
me,  I  spoke  more  sharply;  "Make  haste 
and  stop  your  silly  gaping.  May  you 
never  have  cause  to  see  a  gentleman  do 
a  stranger  thing  than  that  on  the  king's 
errand!"  My  heart,  which  had  come  to 
have  a  habit  of  beating  quickly  at  the 
king's  name,  was  warmed  further  to 
see  that  the  caps  came  off,  and  the  hes- 
itation turned  to  a  swift  obedience. 

The  skipper  said,  "Take    the    horse 


you,  sir,  make  tne  best  of  our  poor 
quarters,  and  good  luck  come  with  you 
and  follow  you  and  all  who  serve  the 
king." 

There  was  not  much  spare  room  in 
the  vessel,  but  I  found  a  spot  on  the 
deck  where  I  might  stretch  myself  out 
and  drop  off  to  sleep  with  as  calm  a 
mind  as  if  all  my  fortunes  were  at 
flood-tide.  For  the  time  I  forgot  that 
there  was  anything  else  necessary  for 
a  human  being  but  the  relief  of  physi- 
cal suffering.  Constance  was  safe,  and 
I  was  sleepy;  nothing  more  I  knew. 

I  slept  on  without  stirring  while  the 
vessel  was  laden,  and  sails  set  for  the 
Mount  The  sun  shone  in  splendor;  the 
wind  was  favorable;  and  the  bay,  some- 
times so  dark  and  stormy  that  it  seems 
as  if  all  the  winds  of  heaven  choose  it 
for  their  battle-ground,  was  blue  and 
smiling.  So  the  voyage  was  quickly 
and  eagerly  made  in  a  few  hours;  and 
still  I  slept  on,  till  I  was  roused  by  one 
of  the  crew  calling  to  me  that  we  were 
under  the  fortifications  of  the  abbey. 
The  skipper  gave  the  signal  of  his  ar- 
rival, and  it  was  answered  by  one 
which  told  him  that  the  monks  were  on 
the  lookout  Soon  we  heard  the  creak- 
ing of  the  great  wheel,  and  the  wind- 
lass let  down  the  cage  in  which  all 
provisions  were  hoisted  into  the  cel- 
lars. 

"Now,  monsieur,  will  you  try  this 
strange  carriage  first,  or  wait  till  it  is 
tested  by  this  big  carcass  here?" 

"Send  up  the  beef,  first,"  I  replied, 
"for  when  I  get  there  I  shall  be  ready 
for  a  solid  supper.  I  have  had  nothing 
but  maigre  food  for  two  days  and  over, 
and  I  am  ready  for  something  bet- 
ter." 

When  the  cage  came  sliding  down  for 
the  second  time,  I  was  already  growing 
impatient;  and  so  I  shouted  farewell 
in  a  cheerful  tone  to  my  late  com- 
panions, and  sprang  upon  my  novel 
conveyance,  which  was  drawn  up  the 
slide  with  joltings  that  racked  my 
bones  and  bruised  my  flesh,  till  it 
stopped  at  the  narrow  entrance  to  the 
wheel-chamber.  Scrambling  to  my 
feet,  I  squeezed  inside  the  chamber  and 
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stood  before  the  astonished  almoner, 
who  cried,  "Treason!"  in  such  terrified 
tones  that  in  a  trice  a  dozen  of  the 
brothers  rushed  from  the  cellar  and  the 
adjoining  passages. 

"No  treason,  but  the  contrary,"  said 
I:  "do  you  not  know  me,  Brother  Fa- 
bian? Let  me  pass,  for  the  abbot  must 
know  my  news  before  I  can  take  time 
to  breathe." 

The  monks  fell  back  astonished,  too 
dazed  at  my  sudden  arrival  to  stop  me. 
I  had  learned  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
abbey  well  during  the  idle  time  that  I 
had  spent  there;  so  I  hastened  through 
the  lower  galleries  and  up  to  the  li- 
brary, where  I  knew  that  I  should  find 
Dom  Bernard,  the  kinsman  of  M.  de 
Brimeau.  I  showed  him  the  signet  of 
the  latter,  and  no  further  talisman  was 
needed.  His  worn  old  face  brightened, 
and  he  exclaimed,  "Ah,  that  good  fel- 
low! No  honester  heart  ever  beat! 
And  what  does  he  want  of  an  old  monk 
now?" 

"Something  as  much  to  your  interest 
as  his  own;  and  that  is  to  prevent 
the  capture  of  the  abbey  by  the  En- 
glish." 

In  rapid  words  I  recounted  to  him  the 
whole  plot  as  I  had  heard  it,  and  as  M. 
de  Brimeau  believed  it,  knowing  as  he 
did  the  duplicity  of  Pennelec.  Dom 
Bernard  went  at  once  to  the  abbot  with 
me,  and  assured  him  that  he  had  per- 
fect confidence  in  all  that  I  said  of  M. 
de  Brimeau's  fears. 

"That  is  enough.  He  is  not  the  man 
to  fear  in  vain.  This  Pennelec  must  be 
looked  after.  Now,  M.  de  Langeac,  go 
rest  and  take  food." 


I  hurried  from  the  abbey  and  down 
to  the  house  of  the  good  Dame  lar- 
dieu.  She  raised  her  hands  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"You,  sir!"  she  cried.  "How  I  have 
watched  for  you!  And  mademoiselle, 
how  is  she?" 

"Well,  I  hope,  and  safe.    But  wait  for 
that  story  till  I  can  tell    you    a    long 
one." 
From    "The  Falcon  of  Langeac." .  By    Isabel 

Whitely.    Copeland  &  Day,  Publishers. 


SPITZBERGEN  AS  A  SUMMER  RESORT. 

The  relative  accessibility  of  Spitzber- 
gen rendered  it  certain  to  become, 
sooner  or  later,  the  goal  of  summer 
tourists.  Holiday-makers  are  incited 
to  travel  by  a  variety  of  motives.  Cu- 
riosity moves  some;  mere  fatuous  love 
of  change  operates  on  others;  whilst  I 
fear  that  the  only  reason  for  which 
many  leave  their  homes  is  to  be  able  to 
boast  on  their  return  that  they  have 
visited  such  and  such  places  beyond  the 
range  of  their  friends.  The  ardent 
lover  of  nature  is  impelled  to  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  moods  of  his 
great  mistress.  It  is  his  joy  to  behold 
her  in  sunshine  as  in  storm,  in  the  glory 
of  fertility  as  in  the  majesty  of  the 
desert;  to  pursue  her  into  the  fastnesses 
of  the  mountains  or  the  breadth  of  the 
plains;  to  know  her  beneath  her  mantle 
of  snow  and  ice,  as  well  as  in  all  her 
gorgeous  pageantry  of  tropical  exu- 
berance. 

For  him  the  mystery  of  the  Polar 
snows  and  of  the  summer-long  day 
must  have  a  strong  fascination;  know- 
ing that  nature  never  and  nowhere  "did 
betray  the  heart  that  loves  her,"  he  will 
feel  confident  that  there  is  a  beauty  of 
the  Arctic  regions  as  well  worth  know- 
ing as  that  of  any  other  part  of  this 
great  terrestrial  ball. 

The  time,  therefore,  was  sure  to  come 
when  it  would  occur  to  some  caterer  for 
the  public  entertainment  that  it  would 
pay  to  run  tourist  steamers  to  Spitz- 
bergen. The  pioneer  in  this  enterprise 
was  Captain  W.  Bade,  formerly  an 
officer  in  the  German  navy.  He  took 
part  iu  1869  in  the  North-German  Polar 
Expedition,  when  the  ship  to  which  he 
was  attached  was  smashed  in  the  ice. 
and  her  crew  lived  for  two  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  days  on  an  ice-floe,  drifting 
down  the  east  coast  of  Greenland. 
Captain  Bade  increased  his  Arctic  expe- 
rience by  various  whaling  expeditions, 
and  in  1891  he  brought  up  a  party  of 
Wurtemberg  tourists  to  Spitzbergen. 
The  experiment  was  so  successful  that 
he  has  repeated  it  every  year  since,  on 
a  continually  increasing  scale.  In  1883 
the  Hamburg  American  Company's 
great  steamer  Columbia  brought  a 
cargo  of  visitors  to  Advent  Bay.      In 
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Finally,  in  1896,  Spitzbergen  may  be 
said  to  nave  been  formally  annexed  by 
the  ubiquitous  tripper;  for,  not  only  did 
the. enterprising  Vesteraalen  Steamboat 
Company  institute  a  weekly  service  of 
steamers  running  between  Hammerfest 
and  Advent  Bay  during  the  six  summer- 
holiday  weeks,  but  they  were  even  bold 
enough  to  erect,  on  the  site  of  an  old 
Norwegian  hut  on  Advent  Point,  a  small 
wooden  inn.  I  understand  that  in  1897 
they  propose  to  offer  even  greater  facil- 
ities; for,  in  addition  to  the  weekly 
steamer  and  the  inn,  they  will  have  in 
Spitzbergen  waters  two  small,  properly 
built  wooden  steamers,  to  carry  visitors 
to  various  points  of  interest;  whilst  the 
whole  service  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Captain  Sverdrup,  Nan  sen's 
well-known  companion  in  Greenland 
and  across  the  Polar  Ocean. 

To  .the  ordinary  traveller  Spitzbergen 
cannot  fail  to  afford  interesting  expe- 
riences. If  he  goes  up  fairly  early  in 
the  year,  he  will  probably  meet  with 
drift-ice  in  the  sea  between  Bear  Island 
and  the  South  Cape  or  Point  Lookout. 
Presently  the  famous  Hedgehog  Mount 
or  Horn  Sunds  Tind  will  come  in  view, 
towering  above  all  neighboring  hills, 
and  presenting  all  the  aspect  of  a  giant 
mountain. 

More  or  less  of  the  west  coast  will 
next  be  seen,  with  glaciers  coming 
down  from  the  inland  ice  to  the  margin 
of  the  sea.  He  will  look  into  Horn 
Sound,  and  will  in  all  probability  be 
taken  into  Bell  Sound,  once  the  harbor 
of  the  English  whalers.  Schoonhoven 
(improperly  but  commonly  called 
Recherche  Bay)  will  doubtless  be 
visited.  There  Arctic  glaciers  can  be 
investigated  close  at  hand,  and  even 
walked  upon  without  difficulty.  It  was 
near  the  east  shore  of  this  bay  that,  in 
1630-31,  a  party  of  English  whalers 
spent  the  winter  in  the  blubber-boiling 
hut,  having  been  accidentally  left  be- 
hind. They  were  the  first  men  who 
ever  lived  through  a  whole  year  in 
Spitzbergen:  the  account  of  their  adven- 
tures made  a  great  sensation  in  its  time, 
and  is  still  worth  reading.  After  pass- 
ing Bell  Sound,  the  mouth  of  Ice  Fjord 
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either  hand,  the  great  glaciers  coming 
down  from  the  north,  and  the  strange 
table-hill  stretching  away  to  the  south. 
Along  the  front  of  these  the  steamer 
passes  for  a  few  hours  before  rounding 
into  Advent  Bay. 

Of  course,  in  Spitzbergen,  as  in 
Europe,  much  of  the  pleasure  of  travel 
depends  upon  the  weather.  The 
chances  of  sunshine  at  any  given  hour 
of  the  twenty-four  in  any  day  of  July 
appear  to  be  about  even.  In  August 
the  sky  is  more  frequently  overcast,  in 
September  yet  more  frequently.  But 
the  interest,  as  distinguished  from  the 
charm,  of  Arctic  travel  does  not  depend 
upon  weather.  Fogs  and  low-lying 
clouds  are  characteristic  of  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  give  rise  to  many  most 
beautiful  effects.  The  temperature  on 
fine,  clear,  still  days  is  like  that  of  a 
warm  English  spring,  but  such  days  are 
not,  of  course,  a  majority.  Usually  the 
weather  is  cold,  and  warm  clothing  is  a 
necessity,  especially  on  board  ship. 
Ordinary  winter  clothes  suffice;  but  a 
good  fur-lined  overcoat  will  be  found 
a  blessing.  Very  convenient  fur-lined 
pea-jackets,  with  holes  in  front  for  the 
hands,  are  sold  cheaply  at  Bergen  and 
Trondhjem. 

Advent  Bay  is  not  a  specially  interest- 
ing centre  for  Spitzbergen.  The  ener- 
getic traveller  will,  however,  be  able  to 
find  congenial  employment  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  He  can  climb 
Mount  Nordenskjold,  if  there  is  a 
chance  of  a  view,  and  thence  look 
abroad  over  the  whole  interior  of  the 
island.  A  very  vigorous  walker  might 
even  make  the  still  more  profitable  as- 
cent of  Fox  Peak  in  an  eighteen  hours' 
walk.  The  hills  on  the  west  side  of  the 
bay  have  never  been  ascended,  and 
there  is  an  important  valley  leading 
into  the  midst  of  them  and  debouching 
on  Ice  Fjord  just  outside  the  entrance 
to  Advent  Bay,  which  has  never  been 
explored.  Ordinary  visitors,  however, 
will  do  best  to  take  advantage  of  one  of 
the  little  steamers  and  make  an  excur- 
sion round  the  fjord  to  Sassen  Bay, 
Temple  Mountain,  Klaas  Billen  Bay, 
and  Cape  Thorsden.    The  ascent  of  any 
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hill  In  these  directions  Is  better  worth 
while  than  an  ascent  from  Advent 
Point. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Spitz- 
bergen  for  a  rapid  view  is,  however,  not 
Ice  Fjord,  but  the  west  coast  and  bays 
north  of  it.  Here  the  mountains  are 
formed  of  the  hardest  and  most  ancient 
rocks;  their  forms  are  precipitous,  and 
they  are  adorned  with  needle-pointed 
crests  and  summits,  resembling  the 
Aiguilles  of  Ghamonix.  Moreover,  here 
glaciers  are  more  numerous  and  grand 
than  farther  south.  An  expedition  to 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  island 
is,  therefore,  an  essential  part  of  any 
well-conceived  visit  to  Spitzbergen, 
however  brief.  Historically,  too,  this  is 
the  most  interesting  part  of  these  seas, 
for  the  bays  and  sounds  at  the  north- 
west were  the  centre  of  the  whaling 
industry  in  its  flourishing  days  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Every  point  is 
the  scene  of  some  tragic  event,  some 
shipwreck  or  disastrous  wintering. 

From  the  mouth  of  Ice  Fjord  the  north- 
ward way  for  large  steamers  lies  out- 
side Prince  Charles'  Foreland,  a  long, 
partly  submerged,  range  of  mountains 
of  fine  form,  which  have  never  been 
climbed,  nor  even  properly  mapped. 
Smaller  boats  can  go  up  the  more  inter- 
esting narrow  channel  between  these 
mountains  and  the  mainland,  peering 
into  various  secluded  bays  as  they  pass, 
and,  perhaps,  even  looking  into  the 
beautiful  English  bay,  so  well  described 
by  Lord  Dufferin  in  "Letters  from  High 
Latitudes."  Beyond  the  Foreland  come 
the  seven  great  glaciers  or  "Seven  Ice- 
bergs," flowing  down  side  by  side  from 
the  inland  ice  to  the  sea.  Then  follows 
the  "Pearl  of  Arctic  Scenery,"  Magda- 
lena  Bay,  alone  worth  a  journey  to  be- 
hold. The  narrow  bay  is  enclosed  by 
precipitous  peaks  and  draped  with 
glaciers.  A  little  low  promontory  on  its 
south  shore  contains  the  ruins  of  numer- 
ous graves.  It  was  the  English  bury- 
ing-place  in  whaling  days.  Beyond  this 
bay  are  the  craggy  and  snow-decked 
Danes  and  Amsterdam  Islands,  which 
shelter  Dutch  Bay  from  the  western 
ocean.  By  either  of  two  narrow  entries 
the  large  secluded  harbor  may  be 
gained,  where  the  main  body  of  the 
whaling  fleet  used  to  ride,  and  on  whose 


shore  was  planted  the  Dutch  summer 
settlement,  Smeerenburg,  of  which 
scarcely  a  brick  remains.  Here  the 
wildnes8  of  the  scenery  culminates,  the 
rocks  are  all  splintered  by  frost,  snow 
frequently  lies  deep  by  the  very  margin 
of  the  sea  even  at  midsummer,  whilst, 
in  many  years,  the  ice-pack  of  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean  reaches  down  to  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  so  that  its  nature 
and  extent  may  be  estimated  by  any 
one  who  will  row  to  some  of  the  islands 
of  Fair  Haven  (Cloven  Cliff  or  the  Outer 
Norway  for  choice)  and  scramble  to  its 
top. 

Farther  than  this  to  east  or  north  it  is 
not  likely  that  tourist  steamers  will 
often  go,  nor  is  it  advisable  that  persons 
with  home  engagements  should  risk 
the  adventure  of  a  region  in  which  it  is 
always  possible  to  be  entrapped  by  the 
ice.  All  the  bays  and  fjords  of  the  west 
coast,  however,  may  be  visited  in 
safety  by  a  traveller  having  an  extra 
week  or  two  at  his  command,  if  the 
company  should  make  needful  provi- 
sion of  small  excursion  steamers,  as,  I 
am  informed,  they  intend  to  do.  A  fair 
specimen  of  the  Arctic  world  is  thus 
thrown  open  to  every  intelligent  person, 
and  the  horizon  of  every  one's  expe- 
rience is  thereby  potentially  widened. 

The  success  of  the  Vesteraalen  Com- 
pany's experiment,  of  course,  depends 
upon  the  popular  support  they  receive 
at  the  hands  of  the  touring  public.    The 
risk  and  the  pecuniary  profit  is  their 
affair.     But   there   is   another  and   a 
larger  profit  which  the  success  of  this 
venture  will  bring  to  science,  and  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  this  profit  to  science 
that  I  am  doing  what  I  can  to  further 
the  purely  commercial  interests  of  the 
Company.    Before  the  development  of 
Switzerland  as  a  holiday  resort,  the 
Alps  were  visited  by  men  of  science; 
but  no  one  will  deny  that  the  minute 
knowledge  we  now  possess  of  the  great 
Alpine  range  would  not  have  been  at- 
tained if  the  playground  of  Europe  had 
been  located  elsewhere.    Scientific  men 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities 
afforded  to  trippers,  and  they  in  their 
turn,  being  for  the  most  part  persons 
above  the  average  in  intelligence,  have 
created  a  demand  for  the  information 
which    scientific    men    could    supply. 
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world  has  been  surveyed,  and  a  public 
has  been  provided  to  take  an  interest 
in  Alpine  science,  which  but  for  them 
would  scarcely  have  come  into  being. 
The  same  thing  will  happen  in  Spitz- 
bergen  if  summer  travellers  can  be  per- 
suaded to  frequent  it  A  portion  of 
Arctic  land  will  be  minutely  studied  and 
exactly  surveyed,  its  changes  watched 
and  recorded  from  year  to  year,  its 
phenomena  patiently  investigated,  and 
its  record  maintained. 

The  interior  of  Spitsbergen  is  an  al- 
most unknown  region.  It  is  now  to  be 
brought  within  ten  days  of  London,  and 
opened  for  investigation  to  any  person 
with  a  six  weeks'  holiday  at  command. 
The  glaciers  are  unmapped,  the  peaks 
unclimbed,  the  valleys,  for  the  most 
part,  untraversed,  the  ice-sheet  abso- 
lutely unexplored.  Gome,  then,  all  ye 
"who  live  in  houses  and  go  to  offices," 
and  taste  the  delights  of  the  unknown! 
Your  chance  is  brief,  for  in  a  few  years 
the  hills  of  Spitsbergen  will  be  even  as 
the  Alps,  where  there  is  no  more  a 
virgin  peak  for  a  man  to  conquer.  In 
the  remainder  of  this  chapter  I  propose 
to  indicate  some  of  the  work  that 
awaits  the  man  of  adventure,  and  how 
he  should  be  equipped  to  undertake  it. 
The  question  of  equipment  shall  be  con- 
sidered first. 

A  traveller  who  would  explore  the  in- 
terior of  Spitzbergen  and  climb  its 
mountains  must  be  prepared  to  carry 
all  his  equipment  on  his  own  back,  or 
the  backs  of  other  members  of  his 
party.  Hence  everything  taken  must 
be  as  light  as  possible.  Thin  Willesden 
drill  "Mummery"  tents  are  best,  with 
the  ice-axes  used  for  tent-poles.  There 
should  be  one  of  these  tents  for  every 
two,  or  at  the  outside  three  members 
of  the  party.  For  sleeping  bags  the  Nor- 
wegian reindeer-skin  sacks,  though 
most  comfortable,  are  far  too  heavy  and 
bulky.  The  traveller  must  be  content 
with  bags  made  of  eider-down  quilt. 
One  kilo  of  eider-down  will  suffice  for 
a  bag.  The  down  may  be  purchased 
for  about  thirty  kroner  a  kilo,  through 
Mr.  Mack   of   Tromsfl.     It   should   be 


and  a  few  cartridges,  for  reindeer  can 
generally  be  procured;  but  the  rifle 
should  not  be  heavier  than  can  be 
helped.  A  Paradox  is  the  best  kind  to 
take.  A  change  of  foot-gear  is  neces- 
sary, for  boots  and  stockings  will  be  wet 
through  daily.  A  piece  of  thin  rubber- 
sheeting  should  form  part  of  each  man's 
pack;  it  will  serve  to  keep  the  sleeping- 
bag  dry  on  the  march,  and  for  floor  to 
the  tent  in  camp.  For  food  you  must 
carry  biscuits,  concentrated  soups  and 
stews,  brick-tea,  and  the  like.  When 
reindeer  are  not  likely  to  be  forthcoming, 
suitable  ration  cartridges  must  be  taken, 
such  as  those  manufactured  by  the 
Bovrll  Company;  they  are  filling,  if  not 
exactly  appetizing.  No  good  light  cook- 
ing apparatus  exists.  The  best  way  is 
to  carry  an  aluminium  saucepan,  and  to 
boil  it  by  burning  beneath  it  pure  spirits 
of  wine  in  a  small  open  pan  or  tray 
about  three  inches  wide.  If  this  pan  be 
put  on  the  bottom  of  an  empty  bis- 
cuit tin  with  some  stones  round  it  to 
support  the  saucepan,  the  tin  will  keep 
off  the  wind,  and  form  a  more  efficient 
cooking  apparatus  than  the  bulky  and 
cumbersome  affairs  made  for  travellers 
by  people  who  have  never  been  away 
from  a  town.  With  such  an  equipment 
as  this  it  wlU  be  easy  to  make  expedi- 
tions for  four  or  five  days'  duration 
from  the  coast,  where  the  party  should 
have  a  whale-boat  more  elaborately 
stored  with  comforts.  With  this  boat 
they  can  row  or  sail  from  one  base  to 
another,  and  the  whole  western  part  of 
the  island,  and,  in  favorable  seasons, 
much  of  the  north,  will  be  accessible  to 
them. 

From  "  The  First  Crowing  of  Spitsbergen."    By 
Sir  Martin  Conway. 


TOLSTOI'S   NEGATIONS. 

Strange  are  the  relations  of  the  artist 
and  the  thinker  in  this  wonderful 
writer.  With  Tourgenieff  the  thinker 
is  latent,  he  is  subjected  to  the  artist; 
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the  thinker  predominates,  yet  he  does 
not  expel  the  artist;  he  takes  much 
space,  he  is  cumbrous,  he  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  artist,  yet  the  latter  forces 
his  way  through  the  material  piled  to- 
gether by  the  former,  and  with  a  single 
scene  of  sublime  psychological  reality 
enforces  pages  of  philosophy.  In  Tol- 
stoi, the  artist  and  the  thinker  also  co- 
exist, but  they  are  rivals;  they  never 
speak  at  the  same  time,  they  seldom 
endorse  each  other's  words;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  sometimes  do  not  agree  at 
all.  And  yet,  it  is  always  the  artist 
who  is  right;  the  thinker  raises  his 
voice  with  an  intrusive  persistence,  but 
the  artist  will  not  be  outdone,  and 
whenever  he  reappears  in  all  the  indis- 
putable authority  of  his  genius,  his  se- 
rene vision  goes  further,  stralghter,  and 
higher  than  any  philosophical  lucubra- 
tions of  the  thinker. 

The  literary  figure  of  the  great  novel- 
ist* is  well  known;  it  is  perhaps  the 
first  example  in  the  history  of  universal 
literature  of  a  writer  who  during  his 
life  has  attained  to  the  fullest  possible 
degree  of  fame,  for  he  is  the  first  great 
writer  to  whom  it  has  been  given  to 
avail  himself  of  all  the  means  of  diffu- 
sion offered  by  modern  civilization. 
Whereas  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Cer- 
vantes, had  to  wait  centuries  till  they 
should  be  translated  into  all  languages; 
till  printing  should  multiply  them  to  in- 
finity; till  the  means  of  transportation 
should  be  so  developed  as  to  carry 
them  into  every  corner  of  the  world, 
Count  Tolstoi  had  the  luck  of  living  iu 
a  time  when  just  that  very  civilization 
which  he  so  much  reviles,  grants  him 
in  the  space  of  a  few  years  the  con- 
densed result  of  centuries;  his  posthu- 
mous glory  will  not  be  greater  than  his 
popularity.  Faithful  to  our  programme 
we  will  not  so  much  examine  his  talent 
and  his  ideas  as  their  influence,  and 
how  far  they  have  been  accepted. 

Seldom  has  a  writer's  talent  been  so 
universally  acknowledged  as  the  talent 
of  the  author  of  "War  and  Peace."  All 
parties,  all  schools,  all  generations,  all 
nationalities,  agree.  Indisputable  as 
life  itself  are  his  wonderful  pictures  of 
life;  they  are  broad  and  varied  as  life; 


they  are  terrible  as  life,  and  as  pro- 
found. No  one  has  fathomed  such  se- 
cret springs  of  the  human  soul;  no  one 
has  followed  it  so  close  to  the  threshold 
of  earthly  existence;  no  one  has  \\i\  . 
such  Inexorable  persistency  of  analysis 
hunted  up  the  microbes  of  insincerity 
which  contaminate  the  human  con- 
science; no  one  has  ransacked  with  such 
cruel  serenity  the  yawning  wounds 
opened  by  psychological  vivisection. 
And  every  one  who  reads  Tolstoi's 
books  feels  subjugated  by  this  power, 
and  yields  to  the  omnipotency  of  that 
genius,  which  In  the  epic  panoramas  of 
his  novels  embraces  armies,  nations, 
countries,  and  which  in  a  short  tale  of 
two  peasants,  where  the  repenting 
"master"  transfuses  his  life  into  his 
frozen  "servant,"  has  embraced  the 
whole  of  humanity,  and  in  the  narrow 
compass  of  a  sledge,  lost  in  a  winter 
tempest  and  buried  under  the  snow,  has 
concentrated  the  universe  and  shown 
the  gates  of  eternity. 

Such  is  the  artist— with  the  greatest 
uniting  power  ever  displayed  by  a 
novelist.  But  the  thinker  appears,  and 
seems  to  make  it  his  aim  to  undo  the 
work  of  the  artist.  It  is  the  most  strik- 
ing feature  of  Tolstoi's  intellect,  this 
contrast  between  the  uniting  power  of 
his  literature  and  the  disintegration 
preached  by  his  philosophy.  The  disin- 
tegration begins  with  his  own  person. 
The  thinker  detaches  himself  from  the 
individual  and  becomes  the  analyzer, 
the  judge,  and  the  prosecutor  of  the 
artist.  The  author  of  "War  and  Peace" 
is  condemned  by  the  author  of  "My 
Religion."  Art  is  declared  a  plaything 
unworthy  of  those  who  really  care  for 
the  prosperity  of  their  brethren.  Does 
not  the  lower  people  ignore  Poushkln, 
Gogol,  Tourgenieff?  Does  it  feel  any 
necessity  of  knowing  them?  The  upper 
classes  must  concentrate  their  activity 
only  upon  such  things  as  bring  an  im- 
mediate benefit  to  the  masses;  all  that 
does  not  aim  at  this  is  superfluous,  and 
we  must  give  up  all  superfluity.  The 
thinker  forces  the  artist  to  write  fairy- 
tales for  the  peasants,  and  the  artist  is 
so  beautiful  in  his  universality,  so  un- 
conscious of  social  distinctions  in  his 
picturing  of  the  human  soul,  that  these 
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fairly-tales  composed  for  peasants  be- 
come favorites  with  every  one.  The 
thinker  forces  the  artist  to  give  up 
painting,  to  drop  the  brush,  to  pick  up 
the  pen,  and  to  become  a  philosophical 
writer.  At  this  point  the  spirit  of  dis- 
integration passes  from  his  person  into 
his  theories,  and  finally  into  the  opinions 
of  those  who  were  so  unanimous  in 
their  judgment  of  the  artist.  In  a  few 
words,  Tolstoi's  teachings  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows:  their  basis  is 
non-resistance  to  evil;  their  dogma,  the 
perniciousne8s  of  civilization  as  the  re- 
sult of  collectivity;  their  practical  pre- 
scription, the  dissolution  of  society  to 
the  benefit  of  the  individual.  We  will 
not  pause  to  consider  the  good  side  of 
his  preaching  which,  in  the  main,  can 
be  reduced  to  a  campaign  against  hu- 
man insincerity  in  all  its  manifesta- 
tions—the author  pleads  his  cause  well 
enough  himself.  We  will  rather  follow 
up  its  defects,  and  even  not  so  much 
the  Intrinsic  defects  of  the  teaching 
as  the  defective  side  of  its  influ- 
ence. 

The  real  followers  of  Tolstoi,  the  reg- 
ular "Tolstol-ists,"  are  not  numerous; 
they  are  people  worthy  of  all  esteem 
for  carrying  out  within  the  limits  of 
possibility  the  prescription  of  abdi- 
cating superfluity,  though  the  line  is 
always  somewhat  hard  to  draw  be- 
tween that  which  is  really  necessary, 
and  that  which  only  seems  so.  The 
count  himself,  at  his  country-place, 
gives  rather  strange  examples  of  practi- 
cal application.  The  author  of  "Anna 
Karenina"  plunges  his  hands  into  clay, 
and  builds  stoves  which  afterwards 
are  rebuilt  by  regular  stove  builders. 
Every  day  he  takes  an  hour  of  plough- 
ing, after  which  exercise  he  enjoys  the 
satisfaction  of  eating  his  dinner  "in 
the  sweat  of  his  brow."  Of  all  this,  is 
it  the  plough  and  stoves  the  count  con- 
siders necessary,  or  is  it  the  dinner  he 
intends  with  time  to  eliminate  as  super- 
fluous? 

And  yet  this  practical  side,  however 
ridiculous  in  its  innocence,  is  the  only 
positive  element  of  the  teaching;  all  the 
rest  is  negative,  and  Just  this  negation 
which  underlies  the  theory  is  the  poi- 
sonous and  yet  attractive  side  of  it,  at 


least  attractive  for  those  who,  them- 
selves never  having  strained  their  ener- 
gies in  the  cause  of  positive  faith,  feel 
glad  to  be  absolved  from  any  strivings 
by  him  who  teaches  that  our  ideal  lies 
behind,  and  not  before  us.  The  relax- 
ing of  human  energy,  this  is  the  cor- 
rupting element  of  the  theory-  Modern 
society  as  it  has  crystallized  itself  is 
declared  wrong:  therefore,  all  who  had 
but  a  slight  impulse  of  the  sense  of  duty 
grasp  at  the  theory  as  at  a  deliverance. 
Why  should  we  work  as  long  as  the 
accomplishment  of  our  best  intentions 
depends  upon  a  state  of  things  which 
is  wrong?  All  efforts  of  charity,  all 
real  enthusiasm,  are  undermined;  ni- 
hilistic laughter  greets  the  best  striv- 
ings; a  man  has  founded  a  hospital,  but 
the  hospital  depends  upon  the  govern- 
ment, and  governments  are  immoral,— 
consequently,  the  man  is  pitied  as  one 
who  errs;  another  gives  a  sum  for  chari- 
table institutions;  if  he  were  a  real 
Christian,  it  is  said,  he  ought  to  have 
given  away  everything— tuls  does  not 
count.  Here,  we  repeat,  we  do  not 
judge  the  teaching,  we  simply  state  the 
results  of  its  influence.  People  start 
from  the  point  that,  if  measured  by  the 
Gospel,  we  are  all  insolvent  debtors, 
and  therefore  those  who  make  efforts 
to  acquit  themselves,  at  least  of  a  por- 
tion of  their  debts,  are  ridiculed.  The 
intellectual  influence  is  no  less  relaxing 
than  the  moral;  civilization  is  pro- 
claimed pernicious,  and  the  ignorant  by 
the  fact  of  his  ignorance  considers  him- 
self above  all  others.  Authorities  are 
undermined,  all  workers  of  human  en- 
lightenment dethroned,  people  who 
have  never  read  a  line  of  philosophy 
declare  with  profession  of  competency 
that  there  is  but  one  philosopher  in  the 
world,  and  this  is  Count  Tolstoi.  The 
religious  influence  is  still  worse.  Tol- 
stoi constructs  his  teaching  on  a  basis 
of  scripture  texts;  he  and  his  followers 
consider  that  they  have  the  monopoly 
of  the  right  comprehension  of  the  Gos- 
pels,—and  thus  people  who  never  be- 
lieved anything  grasp  at  the  Gospel,  not 
in  order  to  learn,  but  in  order  to  estab- 
lish the  inferiority  of  those  who  believe 
but  cannot  live  up  to  its  commands; 
the  basis  of  Christianity,  a  sect  is 
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ing  which  supplants  charity  and  love 
by  criticism  and  scorn. 

And  what  is  offered  in  all  this  as  the 
positive  beacon  of  hope?  Tolstoi  him- 
self says  he  cannot  foresee  what  will 
become  of  the  world  if  all  men  follow 
his  precepts;  yet  he  asserts  that  our 
ideal  lies  "behind  us;"  this  evidently 
means  ages  anterior  to  civilization. 
Only  he  does  not  determine  the  chrono- 
logical moment;  it  is  the  age  of  iron  or 
the  age  of  stone?  Or  if  he  used  the 
term  in  the  sense  of  the  age  of  the  in- 
dividual, will  he  say  it  was  meant  as  the 
purity  of  childhood?  Again,  the  mo- 
ment is  not  determined.  When  does 
impurity  begin?  To  be  completely  free 
from  impurity,  we  must  return  to  those 
days  when  we  yet  did  not  exist.  And 
indeed,  in  the  "Kreutzer  Sonata,"  man- 
kind is  given  advice  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  suicide.  A  theory,  the  principle 
of  which  is  dissolution,  could  not  but 
lead  to  death. 

Dismemberment  of  society  means 
retrograding  of  individuals;  and  where 
is  the  end  of  this  gradual  abdication? 
Shall  we  retrograde  into  the  depth  of 
centuries  till  we  "return  to  earth"? 
Life  is  not  possible  without  struggles; 
plants  struggle  and  expel  each  other; 
society  is  the  regulator  of  individual 
struggles.  If  society  is  wrong  as  it  ex- 
ists, this  does  not  mean  that  it  must  be 
altogether  destroyed  or  that  the  spirit 
of  sociability  is  an  element  of  nature 
which  man  must  counter-cheat.  How 
long  would  Count  Tolstoi  have  to  wait 
before  Individual  self-improvement 
would  suppress  servitude?  there  would 
have  been  no  servitude,  he  will  answer, 
had  humanity  not  shaped  itself  into  so- 
cieties. Maybe  so,  yet  we  cannot  sup- 
press the  past,  we  have  to  work  on  the 
given  basis,  we  cannot  start  the  world 
anew;  servitude  was  a  given  fact,  and 
once  again,  how  long  should  we  have 
had  to  wait  for  this  given  fact  to  die 
away?  The  world  as  it  exists  is  also 
a  fact,  a  living  fact,  not  a  dead  sentence 
which  can  be  erased  and  another  sub- 
stituted for  it;  and  as  it  exists  it  lives, 
and  nothing  will  arrest  its  further  evo- 
lution on  the  basis  of  the  past.  The 
dtrty  of  the  future  is  to  regulate,  not  to 
suppress  the  continuation  of  the  world's 


growth,  therefore  future  ages  will  work 
at  the  extension,  and  not  at  the  extinc- 
tion of  that  which  has  been  acquired  by 
preceding  ages.  For  the  past  exists  as 
well  as  the  future,  and  cannot  be  forced 
into  non-existence.  Count  Tolstoi  says 
that  the  lower  people  does  not  know 
Poushkin,  and  therefore  he  concludes 
Poushkins  are  useless.  But  he  knows 
Poushkin,  and  he  cannot  force  himself' 
to  forget  him;  and  so  long  as  he  remem- 
bers he  must  want  others  to  know  him, 
for  the  moment  they  know  him,  they 
will  want  him. 

No,  Count  Tolstoi  shall  not  impede  the 
blossoming  of  the  world;  however  pow- 
erful the  thinker,  he  shall  never  make 
any  one  believe  that  the  author  of  "War 
and  Peace"  is  useless  because  unknown 
to  the  ignorant;  the  philosopher  shall 
not  force  out  the  artist,  and  shall  not 
prevent  him  from  becoming,  even  in 
spite  of  himself,  one  of  the  greatest  ed- 
ucators of  the  future  generations;  the 
repentant  author  will  not  be  able  to 
erase  himself  from  the  list  of  the  bene- 
factors of  humanity,  for  the  artist  in 
him  has  embodied  in  beauty  too  many 
great  ideas,  and  "beauty,  or  the  incor- 
porated ideal,"  says  our  philosopher,  "is 
the  better  part  of  our  real  world,  the 
one  which  not  only  exists,  but  is  worthy 
of  existence." 
From  "Pictures  of  Russian  History  and  Russian 

Literature."      By    Prince   Serge    Wolkonsky. 

Lainson,  WoUfe  and  Company,  Publishers. 


A  GROUP  OP  80NNBTB. 
SAINTS. 

0  Saints,  dear  Saints,  so  present,  yet  so 

far! 

1  cannot  touch  you  with  my  hand  or  trace 
The  aspect  of  your  strength,  your  faith, 

your  grace; 
Between  us  lie  the  years,— the  gulf,  the 

bar. 
But  as  one  tracks  the  sunlight  to  the  star. 
And   finds   no   dark   nor   flame-forsaken 

space 
To  fret  the  beauty  of  its  burning  face. 
Because  the  splendor  swallows  blot  and 

scar; 
So  Time  has  framed  you  with  an  aureole 
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More  circle-rounded  than  your  age  fore- 
knew; 

No  frailty  now  can  quench  that  fire  of 
soul! 

The  things  ye  willed  and  did  not,  those  ye 
do: 

The  gifts  ye  strove  for,  in  my  sight  are 
true: 

Your  perfect  parts  have  made  perfection 
whole. 


And  join  thee  to  that  nobler,  sturdier  band 
Whose  worship  is  not  idle,  fruitless,  dumb. 


THE  ABT  THAT  ENDURES. 

Marble  of  Paros,  bronze  that  will  not  rust, 
Onyx    or    agate,— Sculptor,    choose    thy 

block! 
Not  clay  nor  wax  nor  perishable  stock 
Of  earthly  stones  can  yield  a  virile  bust 
Keen-edged  against  the  centuries.    Strive 

thou  must 
In  molten  brass  or  adamantine  rock 
To  carve  the  strenuous  shape  which  shall 

not  mock 
Thy  faith  by  crumbling  dust  upon  thy 

dust. 
Poet,  the  warning  comes  not  less  to  thee! 
Match  well  thy  metres  with  a  strong  de- 
sign. 
Let  noble  themes  find  nervous  utterance. 

Flee 
The  frail  conceit,  the  weak  mellifluous 

line. 
High  thoughts,  hard  forms,  toil,  rigor,— 

these  be  thine, 
And  steadfast  hopes  of  immortality. 


TWO  THOUGHTS. 

When  I  reflect  how  small  a  space  I  fill 
In  this  great  teeming  world  of  laborers, 
How  little  I  can  do  with  strongest  will, 
How  marred  that  little  by  most  hateful 

blurs,— 
The  fancy  overwhelms  me,  and  deters 
My  soul  from  putting  forth  so  poor  a  skill; 
Let  me  be  counted  with  those  worship- 
pers 
Who  lie  before  God's  altar  and  are  still. 
But  then  I  think  (for  healthier  moments 

come), 
This  power  of  will,  this  natural  force  of 

hand,— 
What  do  they  mean,  if  working  be  not 

wise? 
Forbear    to    weigh    thy    work,    O    soul! 
Arise, 


THE  TOBCH-BEABEB. 

In  splendor  robed  for  some  court-revelry 
A  monarch  moves  when  eve  is  on  the 

wane. 
His  faithful  lieges  flock  their  prince  to 

And  strive  to  pierce  the  gathering  shade- 
in  vain. 

But  lo,  a  torch!  And  now  the  brilliant 
train 

Is  manifest.    Who  may  the  bearer  be? 

Not  great  himself,  he  maketh  greatness 
plain. 

To  him  this  praise  at  least  What  more 
to  me? 

Mine  is  a  lowly  Muse.    She  cannot  sing 

A  pageant  or  a  passion;  cannot  cry 

With  clamorous  voice  against  an  evil 
thing, 

And  break  its  power;  but  seeks  with  single 
eye 

To  follow  in  the  steps  of  Love  her  King, 

And  hold  a  light  for  men  to  see  Him  by. 


TO  A   STRANGE  TEACHES. 

Trouble  me  no  more.  The  world  is  very 
wide 

And  full  of  souls  whose  primal  faith  has 
fled. 

Go  first  to  them;  and  leave  one  simple 
head, 

Wherein  the  earlier  teachings  still  abide. 

Why  seek  to  fill  a  mouth  that  has  not 
cried, 

To  clog  satiety  of  bread  with  bread? 

Can  any  hunger  having  richly  fed? 

Can  one  be  full,  and  yet  dissatisfied? 

If  I  were  wretched,  you  should  perhaps 
prevail; 

At  least  I  might  give  ear  to  you.  But  now, 

Because  I  am  so  happy,  and  because, 

Content  with  life,  I  would  be  as  I  was, 

Your  message  moves  me  not.  Who  ques- 
tions how 

To  dig  new  cisterns,  till  the  elder  fail? 
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COMPENSATIONS.  And  the  white  souls  that  need  not  chain 

The  darkening  streets  about  me  lie,  or  Dar- 

The  shame,  the  fret,  the  squalid  jars:  Untiring,  through  its  endless  corridor 

But  swallows'  wings  go  flashing  by  Tnou  rangest,  and  the  clanking  of  thy 

And  in  the  puddles  there  are  stars.  ^ey 

FRicnKRirK  T  aworridoe  Is  mU8ie  t0  the  ^P*1™8  wno  would  8oar» 

FREDERICK  LANGBRIDGE.  And  Qnly  Wftit  ^  thee 

— —  To  draw  the  bolt,  and  whisper  "Liberty !" 
HYMN  TO  DEATH. 

Lord   of  the  land  of  darkness,  thy   do-  Helmsman  that  sittest  'mid  the  lowering 

main  dark, 

Knows  not  the  splendor  of  the  awaken-  Patiently   stretching   forth   thy  strong 

ing  sun.  right  hand 

O'er  its  wide  fields  there  waves  no  yellow  To  those  who  fear  thee  and  thy  dusky 

grain,  hark, 

No  lingering  glory  tells  when  day   is  Thou  may  est  not  stay;  a  wind  blows 

done;  from  the  land, 

But  everywhere  is  quietness  and  peace:  The    rushing    keel    pursues    the    ebbing 

A  land  of  shadows  as  of  wings  out-  wave, 

spread,  Thy   trembling   freight   turn  their  sad 

Where  strife,  and  hot  desire,  and  anguish  eyes  on  thine, 

cease,  That  show  not  doubt  or  dread,  intent  and 

And,  regnant  in  their  stead,  grave. 

Broods  the  unbroken  silence  of  the  dead.  For  thee,  for  thee  they  shine, 

Those  lights  that  gleam  beyond  the  ho- 

Shepherd    that   leanest    pensive   on   thy  rizon-line. 
crook 

In  the  low  valley  of  the  gathered  mist,  Master  of  subtler  harmonies  than  fill 

Watching  with  fixed  unfathomable  look  The  upper  air  where  roll  the  heavenly 

Yon  smiling  pastures  which  the  sun  hath  spheres, 

kissed,  Life  strikes  a  thousand  cords  that  soothe 

Lo!  hither  come  the  stragglers  from  the  and  thrill— 

flock*  Love,  hate,  revenge,  ambition,  laughter, 

Weary  stumbling  down  the  rugged  steep,  tears ; 

Torn  by  the  briers,  bruised  by  the  cruel  One  note  is  thine,  one  note  the  heart  of 

rocks.  man 

Ah,  shepherd,  lead  thy  sheep  Yields  to  thy  touch,  then  like  a  broken 

Gently  unto  the  bourne  of  rest  and  sleep.  string 

Healer  of  heart-ache,  when  beneath  the  FaUs  ™te'  but  that  clear  8train  beyond 

■train  J^S^L 


Of  toil  and  struggle  the  tired  pulse  beats 
low, 


Of  short-lived  time  shall  ring, 
Turning  the  anthems  which  the  immortals 


Or  the  racked  body  writhes  in  throes  of  8in*' 

And    weeping,    round    the    house    the  Great  Shadow,  when  in  visions  of  the 

mourners  go,  mgnt 

Calmly  thou  enterest  through  the  fast  Before  our  eyes  unveiled,  thy  form  hath 

closed  door  passed, 

Smiling  on  th^se  poor  souls  who  cower  And  ou£  ?"nd  heart'  haye  P*id  in  «nick 

and  shrink,                             *  _   affr'**      ,     ,. 

Then  standing  by  the  sufferer,  bendest  The,r  *nbute  t0  *•"*•   8,lent'   Mmhre' 

,  vast, 

And  divest  him  to  drink  Have  ™  not  8een  thron*h  «-d  ^yond 

A    draught    fresh-drawn    from    blessed  „  <tthee  "J*""     ,  ,.     ..  .  .  ..    .  A       A. 

Lethe's  brink  Between  thee  and  the  light  that  fire*  the 

sun- 
Warder  of  this  great  dungeon-palace  built  The  substance  thou  translatest  to  our  eyes, 

By  Him  whose  footstool  is  the  farthest  The  awful  form  <>f  °ne 

gtur  With  whom  have  Time,  and  Life,  and 

Here  lie  thy  prisoners-nspirits  stained  with  Death  begun  ? 

guilt,  Speaker.                           B.  P.  Neumak. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  THE  NOVEL  UNDER 
QUEEN  VICTORIA. 
Let  us  leave  it  to  the  reviewers  to  abuBe 
such  effusions  of  fancy  at  their  leisure, 
and  over  every  new  novel  to  talk  in 
threadbare  strains  of  the  trash  with  which 
the  press  now  groans.  Let  us  not  desert 
one  another;  we  are  an  injured  body.  Al- 
though our  productions  have  afforded 
more  extensive  and  unaffected  pleasure 
than  those  of  any  other  literary  corpora- 
tions in  the  world,  no  species  of  composi- 
tion has  been  so  much  decried.  From 
pride,  ignorance,  or  fashion,  our  foes  are 
almost  as  many  as  our  readers;  and  while 
the  abilities  of  the  nine-hundredth 
abridger  of  the  History  of  England,  or  of 
the  man  who  collects  and  publishes  in  a 
volume  some  dozen  lines  of  Milton,  Pope, 
and  Prior,  with  a  paper  from  the  Specta- 
tor, and  a  chapter  from  Sterne,  are  eulo- 
gized by  a  thousand  pens  there  seems  al- 
most a  general  wish  of  decrying  the  ca- 
pacity and  undervaluing  the  labor  of  the 
novelist,  and  of  slighting  the  performances 
which  have  only  genius,  wit  and  taste  to 
recommend  them. 

So  wrote  Miss  Austen,  a  woman  of 
spirit  as  well  as  a  woman  of  genius,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  expiring  cen- 
tury. Nobody  could  write  so  now.  The 
eighty  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
Jane  Austen  was  laid  to  rest  in  Win- 
chester Cathedral  have  brought  no  in- 
tellectual or  moral  revolution  more 
complete  than  the  apotheosis  of  the 
novel  Sir  Walter  Scott  seriously,  and 
with  good  reason,  believed  that  If  he 
had  put  his  name  to  "Waverley"  and 
"Guy  Mannering"  he  would  have  in- 
jured his  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  even 
his  character  as  a  gentleman.  If  a 
novel  is  published  anonymously  now- 
adays, it  is  in  order  that  the  public  may 
be  subsequently  informed  whose  iden- 
tity it  is  which  has  been  artfully,  and 
but  for  a  moment,  concealed.  The 
novel  threatens  to  supersede  the  pulpit, 
as  the  motor-car  will  supersede  the 
omnibus.  We  have  a  new  class  of  nov- 
elists who  take  themselves  very 
seriously,  and  well  they  may.  Their 
works  are  seldom  intended  to  raise  a 
smile.  They  are  designed  less  for 
amusement  than  for  instruction,  so  that 
to  read  them  in  a  spirit  of  levity  would 


be  worse  than  laughing  in  church,  and 
almost  as  bad  as  making  a  joke  in  really 
respectable  society.  The  responsibili- 
ties of  intellect  are  now  so  widely  felt 
that  they  weigh  even  where  there  is  no 
ground  for  them.  Imagination,  if  it  exists, 
must  be  kept  within  bounds.  Humor,  or 
what  passes  for  it,  must  be  sparingly  in- 
dulged. The  foundations  of  belief,  the  fu- 
ture of  the  race,  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
the  unity  of  history,  the  limits  of  political 
economy,  are  among  the  subjects  which 
haunt  the  mind  without  paralyzing  the 
pen  of  the  latter-day  novelist.  The 
•♦smooth  tale,  generally  of  love,"  has 
been  developed  into  a  representation  of 
the  higher  life  with  episodes  on  ultimate 
things.  I  dare  say  that  it  is  all  quite 
right,  and  that  to  read  for  amusement  is 
a  blunder  as  well  as  a  sin.  If  people 
want  comedy,  they  can  go  to  the  play. 
If  they  want  farce,  they  can  turn  to 
politics.  The  serious  novel  is  for 
graver  moods.  But  those  who  love,  like 
Horace,  the  golden  mean  may  look  back 
with  fondness  to  the  beginning  of  her 
Majesty's  reign,  when  novelists  had 
ceased  to  be  pariahs  and  had  not  be- 
come prigs. 

Perhaps  few  of  us  realise  the  extent 
to  which  the  novel  itself  is  a  growth  of 
the  present  reign.  If  we  put  aside  the 
great  and  conspicuous  instances  of 
Defoe,  Richardson,  and  Fielding,  of 
Fanny  Burney,  Jane  Austen,  and 
Walter  Scott,  there  is  scarcely  an  En- 
glish novelist  now  read  who  died  before 
her  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne. 

I  am  told  that  superfine  people,  when 
they  wish  to  disparage  art,  or  literature, 
or  furniture,  or  individuals,  describe 
the  objects  of  their  contempt  as  "Early 
Victorian."  In  other  words,  they  con- 
sign them  to  the  same  category  as 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Charlotte 
Bronte.  The  Immense  and  almost  un- 
paralleled popularity  of  Dickens  has,  as 
was  inevitable,  suffered  some  diminu- 
tion. The  social  abuses  which  he 
satirized  are  for  the  most  part  extinct 
The  social  habits  which  he  chronicled 
have  largely  disappeared.  The  taste  for 
"wallowing  naked  in  the  pathetic"  Is 
not  what  it  was.  A  generation  has 
arisen  which  can  be  charitable  without 
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waiting  for  Christmas,  and  cheerful 
without  drinking  to  excess.  But  these 
are  small  points,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  time  when  Dickens  will  not 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  masters 
of  English  fiction.  The  late  Master  of 
Balliol,  a  keen  and  fastidious  critic,  a 
refined  and  delicate  scholar,  regarded 
Dickens  as  beyond  comparison  the  first 
writer  of  his  time.  When  the  queen 
came  to  the  throne,  "Pickwick"  was  ap- 
pearing in  monthly  parts.  The  first 
number  was  issued  in  April,  1836,  the 
last  in  November,  1837.  It  is  a  curious 
coincidence  that  in  June,  1837,  when  the 
crown  actually  passed  from  William  the 
Fourth  to  Victoria,  the  death  of  the 
author's  sister-in-law  suspended  the 
publication.  "Pickwick"  had  burst 
upon  the  world  as  an  entire  novelty. 
No  other  English  novelist  who  was  then 
writing  survives  now  except  Disraeli 
and  Bulwer,  as  different  from  Dickens, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  inferiority,  as 
chalk  from  cheese. 

The  imitators  of  Dickens,  so  numer- 
ous and  so  tiresome,  are  apt,  illogically 
enough,  to  make  people  forget  that  he 
was  among  the  most  original  of  all 
writers.  It  is  the  language  of  compli- 
ment and  not  of  detraction  to  call  him 
the  Cockney's  Shakespeare.  In  Shake- 
speare he  was  steeped.  His  favorite 
novelist  was  Smollett.  But  his  art  was 
all  his  own.  He  was  the  Hogarth  of 
literature,  painting  with  a  broad  brush, 
never  ashamed  of  caricature,  but  al- 
ways an  artist,  and  not  a  dauber. 
There  is  little  or  no  resemblance  be- 
tween Falstaff  and  Sam  Weller.  But 
they  are  the  two  comic  figures  which 
have  most  thoroughly  seized  upon  the 
English  mind.  Touchstone  and  Mr. 
Mlcawber  may  be  each  a  finer  specimen 
of  his  creator's  powers.  They  are  not, 
however,  quite  so  much  to  the  taste  of 
all  readers.  They  require  a  little  more 
fineness  of  palate.  Sam  Weller  is,  and 
seems  likely  to  remain,  the  ideal  Lon- 
doner. We  cannot  hear  his  pronuncia- 
tion. We  get  his  humor  without  its 
drawbacks.  The  defects  are  absent 
from  his  qualities.  He  has  not  even  the 
appalling  gluttony  which  distinguishes 
M".  Pickwick  and  his  friends.    It  seems 


strange  to  realize  that  "Pickwick"  and 
"Oliver  Twist"  were  actually  coming  out 
at  the  same  time.  "Oliver  Twist"  be- 
gan to  run  in  January,  1837,  and  con- 
tinued till  March,  1839.  "Oliver  Twist," 
again,  was  overlapped  by  "Nicholas 
Nickleby,"  which  lasted  from  April, 
1838,  to  October,  1839.  Three  such 
books  in  little  more  than  three  years  is 
a  feat  which  no  other  British  novelist 
has  achieved,  except  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
They  proved  to  the  benighted  "Early 
Victorians"  that  In  the  days  of  effete 
Whiggery  and  Bedchamber  plots  a 
genius  of  the  highest  order  had  ap- 
peared. Miss  Martineau  could  never 
forgive  Dickens  for  having  in  "Oliver 
Twist"  confounded  the  new  Poor-law 
with  the  old.  That  is  not  literary  crit- 
icism. But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Dickens,  though  not  intellectually  a 
Socialist,  was  a  very  sentimental  poli- 
tician. He  hated  political  economy, 
and  he  coupled  with  it  the  name  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  A  gushing  and  Impulsive 
benevolence,  which  in  Dickens's  case 
was  thoroughly  genuine,  is  often 
offended  by  the  cold-blooded  temper  and 
cautious  methods  of  parliamentary 
statesmanship.  When  Dickens  began 
to  write,  public  affairs  were  on  rather  a 
low  level,  and  were  conducted  on  rather 
a  small  scale.  Dickens's  early  work 
was  a  more  or  less  conscious  revolt 
against  fashionable  lethargy  and  con- 
ventional shams.  His  novels,  unlike 
Thackeray's,  were  in  a  sense  a  part  of 
politics.  They  were  meant  to  affect, 
and  they  did  affect,  the  political  temper 
of  the  nation.  I  sometimes  wonder  that 
the  Independent  Labor  Party  do  not 
make  more  of  Dickens.  For  Dickens, 
though  he  did  not  trouble  himself  much 
about  abstract  propositions,  was  pos- 
sessed with  the  idea  that  both  political 
parties  were  engaged  in  preying  upon 
the  public. 

To  Dickens  as  an  historical  novelist 
imperfect  justice  has  been  done.  The 
"Tale  of  Two  Cities"  is  said  to  be  most 
admired  by  those  who  admire  Dickens 
the  least.  A  similar  remark  has  been 
made  of  "Esmond."  The  <-Tale  of  Two 
Cities"  is  founded  upon  Carlyle*s 
"French  Revolution."    It  has  no  humor. 
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or  next  to  none.  Bnt  It  is  a  marvellous 
piece  of  writing;  the  plot,  though  sim- 
ple, is  excellent,  and,  whatever  may  be 
thought  about  the  genuineness  of  the 
pathos  in  "Dombey  and  Son,"  or  the  "Old 
Curiosity  Shop,"  the  tragedy  of  Sidney 
Carton  is  a  tragedy  indeed.  The  use  of 
Christ's  words,  especially  of  words 
which  occur  in  the  Burial  Service  of  the 
Church  of  England,  is  always  a  danger- 
ous experiment.  But  at  the  end  of  the 
"Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  Dickens  has  justi- 
fied it  by  the  reverence  and  the  dignity 
of  his  tone.  "Barnaby  Rudge,"  the 
story  of  Lord  George  Gordon  and  his 
riots,  is,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  an  un- 
derrated book.  The  execution  of  the 
executioner  may  be  melodramatic.  But 
nobody  who  has  read  the  passage  can 
ever  forget  it.  and  the  rant  of  Sim 
Tappertlt  deserves  immortality  as  much 
as  the  name  of  Dolly  Varden.  Of 
course  Dickens's  historical  knowledge 
was  neither  wide  nor  deep.  His  most 
popular  history  is  "David  Copperfleld," 
the  history  of  himself,  his  own  favorite 
among  his  own  books,  and  a  remarkable 
exception  to  the  rule  that  an  author  is 
the  worst  judge  of  his  own  perform- 
ances. I  take  it  that  the  key  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  Dickens  and  his  work 
is  to  be  found  in  the  master-passion  of 
the  man.  Dickens  was  a  born  actor. 
When  he  was  not  performing  in  private 
theatricals  himself,  he  liked  best  to  be 
at  the  play.  The  famous  soliloquy  of 
Jaques  expressed  his  philosophy  of  life 
lar  more  thoroughly  than  it  expressed 
Shakespeare's.  To  Dickens  all  the 
world  was  a  stage,  and  all  the  men  and 
women  merely  players.  When  he 
wrote,  he  had  in  his  mind  not  so  much 
the  way  in  which  things  would  have 
happened  as  the  way  in  which  they 
would  act.  There  is  no  "realism"  in 
Dickens,  if  realism  means  the  worship 
of  the  literal.  He  drew,  no  doubt,  as 
everybody  must  draw,  from  his  own 
experience.  He  had  the  keenest  eye  for 
outward  facts.  Nothing  on  the  surface 
eluded  his  observation  or  escaped  his 
memory.  He  made  ample  use  of  his 
early  opportunities  as  a  reporter  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  courts  of 
law.    The  famous  debate  in  the  Pick- 


wickian Club,  when  Mr.  Pickwick  in  his 
controversy  with  Mr.  Blotton  of  Aid- 
gale  would  not  put  up  to  be  put  down  by 
clamor,  was  taken  from  a  parliamen- 
tary duel  between  Canning  and  Peel. 
Bardell  v.  Pickwick  is  a  travesty  of 
Norton  v.  Norton  and  Lord  Melbourne. 
I  am  afraid  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
tradition  that  Mr.  Pecksniff  was  in- 
tended to  express  the  sentiments  of  the 
illustrious  Sir  Robert.  The  family  of 
the  Tite  Barnacles  might  be  easily 
identified,  if  the  process  were  worth  the 
trouble.  But  Dickens's  dramatic  in- 
stinct was  the  strongest  of  his  qualities, 
so  strong  that  it  overmastered  all  the 
others,  except  his  humor,  which  was, 
perhaps,  a  part  of  it.  For  his  humor 
hardly  any  praise  can  be  too  high.  It 
has  every  merit  except  the  depth  and 
subtlety  which  are  found  only  in  the 
greatest  masters  of  all.  About  his 
pathos  there  always  have  been,  and 
probably  there  always  will  be,  two 
opinions.  It  differs  in  different  books, 
and  even  in  the  same  book.  It  differs, 
I  should  say.  In  kind  as  well  as  in  de- 
gree. Little  Nell  and  Sidney  Carton 
scarcely  seem  to  have  a  common  origin. 
When  the  old  washerwoman  denied  that 
one  person  could  have  written  the 
whole  of  "Dombey  and  Son,"  she  per- 
haps only  meant  to  express  enthusiastic 
admiration.  But  people  sometimes 
mean  more  than  they  know.  If  any  one 
will  compare  the  death  of  Mrs.  Dombey 
with  the  death  of  little  Paul,  he  must 
be  struck  by  the  impressive  beauty  of 
the  one  scene  and  the  harrowing  exten- 
uation of  the  other.  It  is  hardly 
strange  that  there  should  be  controversy 
when  evidence  can  be  produced  on  both 
sides.  Dickens  had  a  singularly  simple 
and  straightforward  character.  When 
he  meant  to  be  funny  he  was  rollicking. 
He  was  irresistible  even  to  Sydney 
Smith,  who  held  out  against  the  new 
humorist  as  long  as  he  could.  When 
he  meant  to  be  pathetic  he  piled  up  the 
agony  with  vigor.  He  kept  the  two 
things  apart.  There  is  no  humorous  ele- 
ment in  his  pathos,  and  no  pathetic  ele- 
ment in  his  humor.  He  could  not  have 
drawn  a  Mercutio  if  he  had  tried,  and  he 
knew  better  than  to  try.    He  has  been 
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reproached  with  not  understanding  the 
upper  classes,  or  uppermost  class,  or 
whatever  the  proper  term  may  be.  The 
point  is  not  very  important,  though  a 
man  of  genius  ought,  perhaps,  to  know 
everything  and  everybody.  Lord  Fred- 
erick Verisopht  and  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk 
are  not  creations  worthy  of  the  master. 
I  remember  a  discussion  in  which  it  was 
said  broadly  that  Dickens  could  not 
draw  a  gentleman,  and  the  negative  in- 
stance of  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  was  pro- 
duced from  "Bleak  House."  The  reply 
was,  "You  forget  Joe  Gargery  in  'Great 
Expectations,'  "  and  to  my  mind  the  an- 
swer is  conclusive. 

Dickens  has  been  called  the  favorite 
novelist  of  the  middle  classes.  If  the 
statement  be  true,  it  is  creditable  to  their 
good  taste  and  freedom  from  prejudice. 
He  certainly  did  not  flatter  them.  He 
disliked  Dissenters  quite  as  much  as 
Matthew  Arnold,  whereas  Thackeray 
gave  them  the  Glapham  Sect,  to  which 
they  are  not  entitled.  But  the  popular- 
ity of  Dickens  in  his  lifetime  was  in  fact 
universal.  Everybody  read  his  books, 
because  nobody  could  help  reading 
them.  They  required  no  education  ex- 
cept a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  and 
they  amused  scholars  as  much  as  cross- 
ing-sweepers. No  man  ever  made  a 
more  thorough  conquest  of  his  genera- 
tion. Indeed  he  was  only  too  success- 
ful. Imitation  may  be  the  sincerest 
form  of  flattery.  It  is  the  most  danger- 
ous form  of  admiration.  And  if  ever 
tuere  was  an  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile,  it 
was  Dickens.  His  influence  upon  litera- 
ture, apart  from  his  contributions  to  it, 
has  been  disastrous.  The  school  of 
Dickens,  for  which  he  cannot  be  held 
responsible,  is  happily  at  last  dying  out. 
Their  dreary  mechanical  jokes,  their 
hideous  unmeaning  caricatures,  their 
descriptions  that  describe  nothing,  their 
spasms  of  false  sentiment,  their  tears  of 
gin  and  water,  have  ceased  to  excite 
even  amusement,  and  provoke  only  un- 
mitigated disgust.  With  their  disap- 
pearance from  the  stage,  and  consign- 
ment to  oblivion,  the  reputation  of  the 
great  man  they  Injured  Is  relieved  from 
a  temporary  strain.  The  position  of 
Dickens  himself  is  unassailed  and  unas- 


sailable. In  this  or  that  generation  he 
may  be  less  read  or  more.  He  must 
always  remain  an  acknowledged  master 
of  fiction  and  a  prince  of  English  hu- 
morists. 

The  great  glory  of  Thackeray  is  that 
the  spread  of  education  has  continually 
widened  the  circle  of  his  readers. 
Dickens  wrote  for  every  one.  Thack- 
eray wrote  for  the  lettered  class.  He 
cannot  quite  be  said  to  have  made  the 
novel  literary.  Fielding,  with  his  ripe 
scholarship  and  his  magnificent  sweep 
of  diction,  was  beforehand  with  him. 
But  he  is  essentially  and  beyond  every- 
thing else  a  literary  novelist.  He  was 
also  a  popular  preacher.  He  preached 
many  sermons  on  the  same  text,  and 
that  a  text  much  older  than  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Not  being  in  holy  orders, 
he  could  not,  like  Sterne,  incorporate 
one  of  his  own  professional  discourses 
in  a  secular  narrative,  though  indeed 
Bulwer  Lytton  was  guilty  of  the  inter- 
polation without  the  excuse.  The  con- 
stant appearance  of  the  novelist  in 
person,  the  showman  in  charge  of  his 
puppets,  is  intolerable  unless  It  be  man- 
aged with  consummate  tact.  Thack- 
eray, of  course,  had  tact  in  perfection. 
He  was  every  inch  an  artist,  and  he 
justly  felt  that  he  was  incapable  of  bor- 
ing his  readers.  His  alleged  cynicism 
is  only  skin-deep.  It  is  chiefly  the  mask 
of  sentiment  or  the  revolt  against  insin- 
cerity. Thackeray  was  a  moralist  to  the 
backbone.  He  was  no  votary  of  art  for 
art's  sake,  no  disinterested  chronicler 
of  human  folly  or  crime.  He  had,  or 
thought  he  had,  a  mission  to  redeem  the 
world  from  cant.  Unless  melancholy 
and  indignation  are  syniclsm,  there 
never  was  a  less  cynical  writer. 

It  was  said  of  Charles  the  Second  that 
he  believed  most  people  to  be  scoun- 
drels, but  that  he  thought  none  the  worse 
of  them  for  being  so.  Thackeray,  like 
La  Rochefoucauld,  had  a  very  high 
standard,  and  was  shocked  at  the  con- 
trast of  worldly  practice  with  religious 
theory.  The  shipwrecked  mariner  on 
an  unknown  shore  who,  at  the  sight  of 
a  gallows,  thanked  God  he  was  In  a 
Christian  country,  is  a  typical  example 
of  the  satire  running  through  all  Thack- 
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eray's  works.  His  crusade  against 
snobbishness  requires  no  Justification, 
because  it  produced  the  "Book  of 
Snobs/'  Its  moral  utility  may  be 
doubted.  To  dwell  upon  snobbishness 
is  to  run  the  risk  of  promoting  it,  be- 
cause it  consists  in  a  morbid  conscious- 
ness of  things  which  have  only  an  imag- 
inative existence.  A  famous  Oxford 
divine  is  reported  to  have  put  into  the 
minds  of  undergraduates  ideas  of  wick- 
edness which  would  never  have  oc- 
curred to  them  spontaneously.  The 
more  people  think  about  social  distinc- 
tions, the  more  they  think  of  rank. 
There  are  vices  which  may  be  spread 
and  encouraged  even  by  satire.  Until 
a  man  has  grasped  the  truth  that  there 
are  no  classes,  but  only  individuals,  he 
will  be  all  his  lifetime  subject  to  bond- 
age. Thackeray  sometimes  seems  to 
have  understood  the  truth  almost  as 
little  as  his  victims. 

Thackeray  died  in  1862,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-one,  nearly  eight  years  before 
Dickens,  who  did  not  himself  live  to  be 
sixty.  With  these  two  great  men,  su- 
perior to  them  in  some  respects  if  in- 
ferior in  others,  must  be  ranked  Char- 
lotte Brontg,  a  writer  of  commanding 
and  absolutely  original  genius.  Miss 
Bronte  had  a  great  admiration  for  Mr. 
Thackeray,  and  she  dedicated  the 
second  edition  of  "Jane  Byre"  to  him. 
But  she  had  written  it  before  "Vanity 
Pair"  appeared,  and  there  is  not  a  trace 
of  his  influence  in  any  of  her  books. 
She  and  her  sisters  are  unaccountable. 
They  derived  their  power,  as  Burns  de- 
rived his  patent  of  nobility,  straight 
from  Almighty  God.  Anne  Bronte 
would  hardly  now  be  remembered  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  others.  But  Char- 
lotte and  Bmily  were  prodigies.  Al- 
though their  father's  name  seems  to 
have  been  beautified  from  Prunty,  it 
marvellously  fitted  the  girls.  They 
were  indeed  the  daughters  of  thunder. 
Emily's  poems,  the  best  of  which  are 
among  the  finest  in  the  language,  do  not 
fall  within  the  limits  of  my  task.  Her 
novel,  "Wuthering  Heights,"  with  its 
grim  force,  its  weird  intensity,  and  its 
flashes  of  imaginative  splendor,  is  like 
a  solitary  volcano  rising  from  a  dull  flat 


plain.  That  love  is  strong  as  death  we 
owe  to  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  But  the 
passion  which  alone  redeems  the  in- 
human ruffian  Heathcliff  is  no  more 
affected  by  death  than  by  the  weather, 
and  the  overmastering  strength  of  his 
feeling  for  his  dead  wife  is  not  to  be 
matched  in  literature.  In  the  history  of 
the  human  mind  there  is  nothing  more 
wonderful  than  Bmily  Bronte,  who  died 
before  she  was  thirty.  Charlotte 
Bronte's  trilogy  of  novels  has  been  the 
subject  of  as  many  comparative  esti- 
mates as  the  number  three  admits.  Mr. 
Swinburne,  and  perhaps  most  critics, 
put  "Villette"  first.  It  is  certain  that  all 
three  belong  to  the  very  highest  order 
of  merit.  Miss  Bronte  and  her  sisters, 
though  well  grounded  in  the  beggarly 
elements,  had  few  books,  and  saw  little 
of  the  world.  Charlotte  Bronte's  style, 
though  sometimes  scriptural,  is  em- 
phatically her  own.  On  small  occasions 
it  is  apt  to  seem  grandiloquent.  On 
great  occasions  it  is  superb.  People  in 
her  books  always  request  permission. 
They  never  ask  leave.  Her  style  is, 
therefore,  not  a  good  one  to  copy.  But 
in  her  hands  it  can  do  wonders.  The 
intense  earnestness  and  glowing  ardor 
of  her  mind  infused  themselves  into 
everything  she  wrote.  She  could  not  be 
trivial,  flippant,  or  dull.  Yet  she  had 
little  or  no  humor.  Her  satirical  de- 
scription of  the  curates  is  effective,  not 
to  say  savage.  But  it  is  hardly  amus- 
ing. In  one  of  her  published  letters 
there  is  a  most  interesting  criticism  of 
Jane  Austen.  It  is  admirable  so  far  as 
it  goes.  But  then  it  does  not  go  so  far  as 
the  humor,  and  without  their  humor 
what  would  Miss  Austen's  stories  be? 
Miss  Bronte  brought  the  fervor  of  ro- 
mance, the  fire  of  her  own  heart,  into 
the  common  lives  of  common  folk. 
Common,  but  never  commonplace. 
There  was  plenty  of  rough  and  strong 
character  among  her  neighbors  in  the 
West  Riding,  such  men  as  Mr.  Yorke 
and  Robert  Moore  in  "Shirley."  Prob- 
ably she  exaggerated  their  peculiarities. 
No  story  she  told  can  have  lost  in  the 
telling.  She  had  the  nature  of  a  poet 
and  an  enthusiast.  Nothing*  is  unin- 
teresting   when    she    deals    with    it. 
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"Jane  Byre"  was  too  interesting  for  the 
decency  and  self-restraint  of  some 
critics,  who  denounced  it  as  an  immoral 
book.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
moral  standard  more  lofty  than  the 
standard  of  "Jane  Byre/'  This  friend- 
less governess,  for  whose  fate  and  con- 
duct there  is  no  one  In  the  world  to  care, 
leaves  her  home  and  the  man  she  loves, 
faces  starvation  and  almost  starves, 
rather  than  break  the  seventh  com- 
mandment. The  success  of  the  book 
and  of  the  author  was  due  to  the  public 
more  than  to  the  critics.  George  Henry 
Lewes,  one  of  her  most  friendly  review- 
ers, advised  her  to  study  the  novels  of 
Miss  Austen,  which,  however  admi- 
rable, were  uncongenial  to  her,  and  from 
which  she  had  nothing  to  learn.  Her 
hero  in  real  life,  as  ladies'  albums  used 
to  say,  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
she  took  the  singular  liberty  of  putting 
him  into  holy  orders  as  Mr.  Helstone  in 
"Shirley."  The  "intense  and  glowing 
mind,"  of  which  Wordsworth  speaks, 
was  Miss  Bronte's  by  nature,  and  she 
wrote  by  inspiration  rather  than  by 
effort.  Sex  has  nothing  to  do  with 
novel-writing,  except  that  there  are  a 
few  men  who  have  never  tried  to  write 
a  novel.  But  Thackeray  and  Miss 
Bronte  present  a  curious  contrast. 
About  Miss  Brontg's  men,  even  the  im- 
mortal curates  and  the  irresistible  Paul 
Emmanuel,  there  is  always  something  a 
little  unreal.  Her  women,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  as  true  to  nature,  and  as  per- 
fect in  art,  as  were  ever  coined  by  the 
human  imagination.  Thackeray  cannot 
have  seriously  thought  that  every  de- 
cent woman  was  a  fool.  Miss  Bronte 
cannot  have  really  believed  that  all  men 
were  unconventional.  But  each  of 
these  great  writers  feels  too  much  the 
power  of  sex.  I  remember  a  witty  lady 
exclaiming,  in  reference  to  the  various 
arguments  that  Shakespeare  must  have 
been  a  soldier,  a  lawyer,  a  statesman,  a 
sportsman,  and  what  not:  "Shakespeare 
must  have  been  a  woman."  Perhaps  in 
the  highest  genius  there  are  elements 
of  both  sexes,  and  the  fable  of  Tiresias 
had  a  serious  meaning.  Emily  Bronte 
understood  men  better  than  her  sister. 
Yet  Charlotte  Bronte  put  into  her  books 


her  whole  mind  and  soul.  They  were 
not  so  much  compositions  as  parts  of 
herself.  Her  life  was  a  tragedy.  Her 
brother  was  a  physical  and  moral 
wreck.  She  and  her.  sisters  struggled 
against  the  most  insidious  of  all 
diseases,  while  the  mind 

Fretted  the  pygmy  body  to  decay, 
And  o'er-informed  the  tenement  of  day. 

The  Brontes  had  no  models,  and  they 
have  had  no  imitators.  Nature  broke 
the  mould.  They  came  from  mystery, 
and  to  mystery  they  returned.  They 
are  not  apparently  the  product  of  any 
specific  age,  nor  is  their  style  marked 
by  the  characteristics  of  any  assignable 
period.  They  belonged,  indeed,  to 
Yorkshire,  and  were  racy  of  the  soiL 
The  scene  of  "Shirley"  is  laid  in  the 
French  War,  and  there  are  allusions  to 
the  Orders  in  Oouncil.  But  the  acci- 
dental setting  had  very  little  to  do  with 
the  story.  It  is  a  story  of  love  and  hate, 
of  passion  and  prejudice,  of  roughness 
and  sentiment,  of  gentleness  and  pride. 
Charlotte  Bronte  built  firmly  and  deeply 
upon  the  great  primary  truths  of  exist- 
ence. 

In  1857,  two  years  after  Charlotte 
Bronte's  death,  appeared  "Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life."  To  compare  the  two 
women  would  be  a  futile  task.  Mr. 
Swinburne  has  contrasted  them,  very 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  George 
Eliot.  George  Eliot  has  now  been  dead 
nearly  seventeen  years,  and  it  may  be 
not  without  interest  to  inquire  how  the 
interval  has  affected  her  reputation. 
Her  fame  has,  I  think,  perceptibly,  even 
considerably,  declined.  Her  books  are 
neither  so  much  read  nor  so  much 
quoted  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 
As  regards  some  of  her  work  this  is  not 
surprising.  "Theophrastus  Such,"  with 
its  amazingly  foolish  title,  was,  in  spite 
of  the  beautiful  chapter  called  "Looking 
Back,"  a  failure,  and  is  dead.  Nor  is 
there  much  life  left  in  "Daniel  De- 
ronda."  Miss  Gwendolen,  with  her 
"dynamic  glance,"  and  Daniel,  with  his 
hereditary  impulses,  are  scientific  toys. 
But  that  the  "Sorrows  of  Amos  Barton," 
"Mr.  GilfiTs  Love-Story,"  "Adam  Bede/' 
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"Silas  Marner,"  and  the  "Mill  on  the 
Floss"  should  be  obsolete  is  almost  In- 
credible.     George  Eliot  does  undoubt- 
edly suffer  from  having  been  too  much 
the  child  of  her  age.    She  lived  in  in- 
tellectual society;  she  was  immersed  in 
current  controversies;  she  picked  up  the 
discoveries,    and    even    the    slang,    of 
science;  she  introduced  into  her  stories 
allusions  which  only  professors  could 
understand.    One  can  hardly  say  with 
truth  that,  as  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than 
its  weakest  link,  so  a  novel  is  not  more 
durable  than  its  most  perishable  part. 
But  it  is  dangerous  to  put  anything  into 
works  of  fiction  except  human  nature. 
The  charm  of  George  Eliot's  early  writ- 
ing is  its  directness  and  simplicity.    She 
was  from  the  first  a  learned  woman. 
She  had  translated  Feuerbach's  "Es- 
sence of   Christianity"    and   Strauss's 
"Life  of  Jesus"  before  she  published 
anything  of  her  own.    But  she  had  stud- 
ied also  the  country  neighbors  of  her 
youth  in  Warwickshire  and  the  atmo- 
sphere In  which  they  lived.    The  wit, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  tenderness  of  her 
early  tales  are  hardly  to  be  surpassed. 
In  real  life  she  seems,  like  many  a  comic 
actor,  to  have  had  little  or  no  humor. 
But  that  the  creator  of  Mrs.  Poyser 
should  have  been  devoid  of  it  is  a  para- 
dox too  glaring  to  be  admissible.    Vica- 
rious humor  seems  to  be  a  possibility, 
however  difficult  to  conceive.    George 
Eliot  may  be  said  to  have  culminated  in 
"Middlemarch."    After  that  there  was 
perceptible  decline.      I   cannot   agree 
with  those  who  find  a  falling  off  in 
"Middlemarch"  itself.      It  is  surely  a 
great  book.    There  are  two  plots,  which 
is  an  artistic  blemish.    But  the  char- 
acters of  Lydgate  and  Rosamond,  of  Mr. 
Gasaubon  and  Dorothea,  of  Caleb  Garth 
(said    to    have    been    her    father),    of 
Featherstone  the  miser  and  Mrs.  Cad- 
wallader  the  wit,  of  Mr.  Brooke  and  Mr. 
Bulstrode,  are  skilfully  sketched  and 
admirably  finished.     "Middlemarch"  is 
divided  Into  books,  and  in  one  of  the 
introductory   chapters   the   author   la- 
ments the  leisurely  days  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  people  had  time  to  read  the 
prefaces    of    Fielding.       Time    could 
hardly  be  better  employed  than  in  read- 


ing Fielding's  prefaces,  which  as  a 
matter  of  fact  are  not  long.  But  they 
are  pure  literature,  and  George  Eliot's 
are  not.  That  gifted  woman  had  great 
dramatic  power,  as  well  as  a  singular 
command  of  lucid  and  dignified  English. 
But  she  was  not  content  with  them. 
She  wanted  to  preach  her  gospel  of 
humanity.  With  the  merits  of  that  gos- 
pel I  am  not  here  concerned,  except  to 
point  out  that  they  do  not  readily  lend 
themselves  to  the  purposes  of  fiction. 
George  Eliot's  broadly  feminine  sympa- 
thies, which  inspired  "Adam  Bede," 
are  in  "Middlemarch"  mixed  with  less 
manageable  elements,  and  have  in 
"Daniel  Deronda"  almost  wholly  disap- 
peared. Her  work  is  like  Robert  Brown- 
ing's, in  process  of  being  sifted.  That 
much  of  it,  including  "Middlemarch," 
will  survive  one  cannot  doubt. 
"Romola"  and  "Felix  Holt"  may  be  too 
ponderous  to  come  up  again.  Hetty 
Sorrel  and  Dinah  Morris,  Tom  and 
Maggie  Tulliver,  Silas  and  little  Effie, 
are  immortal. 

The  name  of  Charlotte  Bronte  will  al- 
ways be  associated  with  the  name  of 
her  biographer,  Mrs.  Gaskell.  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  first  novel,  "Mary  Barton," 
appeared  in  1848.  She  had  not  quite 
finished  "Wives  and  Daughters"  when 
she  died  in  1865.  If  in  creative  power 
and  imaginative  range  she  hardly  ranks 
with  Dickens  or  Thackeray,  with 
George  Eliot  or  Charlotte  Bronte,  she  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  and  exquisite 
writers  of  English  fiction  that  have  ever 
lived.  In  the  grace  of  her  style  and  the 
quaintness  of  her  humor  she  reminds 
one  of  Charles  Lamb.  She  treated  with 
almost  equal  success  two  classes  of  sub- 
jects. In  "Mary  Barton,"  already  men- 
tioned, in  "North  and  South,"  and  in 
"Ruth,"  she  handled  with  rare  insight 
and  peculiar  delicacy  burning  questions 
of  political  and  social  interest  The  in- 
tellectual difficulties  of  the  clergyman 
in  "North  and  South"  are  an  anticipa- 
tion of  later  and  more  pretentious 
efforts.  In  "Cranford,"  in  "Sylvia's 
Lovers,"  and  in  "Wives  and  Daughters" 
she  depicted  domestic  and  individual 
life  with  a  beauty  and  a  fascination  all 
her  own.    Although  "Mary  Barton"  ap- 
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peared  two  years  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  it  embodies  the  facts  and 
theories  which  led  to  the  adoption  of 
that  great  reform.    It  is,  among  other 
things,  a  most  thrilling  picture  of  life 
among  the  operatives  of  Manchester  in 
the  days  of  protection,  riots,  and  dear 
bread.    It  revealed  Mrs.  Gaskell  to  the 
world  as  a  master  of  pathos  and  graphic 
art.      "Ruth"  is  a  passionate  present- 
ment of  the  case  for  a  woman  who  has 
been  deceived  and  betrayed.    But  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  admirers,  including  the  whole 
educated  portion  of  the  English-speak- 
ing world,  usually  prefer  her  still  life  to 
her  scenes  of  action.    "Cranford"  is  in 
their  eyes  a  pure  and  perfect  gem.    Per- 
haps no  story  ever  written,  not  even 
"Persuasion,"  is  more  exactly  what  it 
professes  to  be.    It  aims  merely  at  de- 
scribing the  "Early  Victorian"  society 
of  a  small  country  town.    But  this  it 
does  with  so  consummate  and  so  beauti- 
ful a  touch  that  for  the  reader  "Cran- 
ford becomes  the  world.    Just  as  there 
are  some  historians  who  make  the  strug- 
gles of  nations  look  like  tavern  brawls, 
so  there  are  novelists  who  dignify  the 
humblest  stage  with  the  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment of  human  nature  in  its  purest 
forms.    The  doors  of  "Cranford"  open 
on  the  street.    The  windows  open  on 
the  infinite.    Who  can  be  indifferent  to 
the  death  of  Captain  Brown  ?   The  reali- 
ties of  life  were  ever  In  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
mind.    She  was  always  humorous,  and 
never  frivolous;  if,  indeed,  It  is  possible 
to  be  both.    Most  boys  have  been  in  love 
with  Molly  Gibson,  and  those  who  have 
not  are  to  be  pitied.    Her  father  the 
doctor  is,  perhaps,  Mrs.  Gaskell's  finest 
character.      It   is   a   portrait   lovingly 
drawn.    His  originality,  which  is  never 
eccentric,  his  sentiment,  which  is  never 
mawkish,  his  irony,  which  is  defensive 
and  not  aggressive,  his  depth  and  sim- 
plicity of  nature,  make  his  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  figures  in  fiction.    The 
reader    is    almost    inclined    to    share 
Mollys  idolatry  of  "Papa."    Mrs.  Gas- 
kell's  popularity,  never  of  quite  the  wid- 
est sort,  has  not  waned.    With  the  nu- 
merous novel-readers  whose  single  de- 
sire is  to  kill  time  she  does  not  rank 
high.    For  these  she  did  not  paint  in 


sufficiently  glaring  colors.  To  appre- 
ciate Mrs.  Gaskell  one  must  have  a  real 
love  of  literature.  To  care  about  her  at 
all  one  must  have  some  liking  for  It. 
But  that  is  almost  the  only  limit  upon 
the  circle  of  her  readers.  The  art  is 
never  obtruded,  though  it  is  always 
there. 

Two  remarkable  novelists,  who  were 
also  remarkable  in  other  ways,  great 
friends  and  great  contemporaries,  must 
be   comprehended    in   any    survey    of 
Victorian  novelists,  although  they  had 
both  published  novels  before  the  queen 
came  to  the  throne.    I  mean,  of  course, 
Edward    Bulwer,    Lord    Lytton,    and 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 
The  first  Lord  Lytton— Bulwer  Lytton 
as  he  is  commonly  called— was  already 
a  notable  personage  in  1837.    "Pelham" 
was  nearly  ten  years  old,  and  for  sheer 
cleverness  "Pelham"  would  be  hard  to 
beat.    It  was  written  before  the  author 
took  to  preaching  and  became  a  bore. 
Bulwer  Lytton  was  one  of  the  most 
intolerable  preachers  that  ever  lived. 
He  was  tedious,  pompous,  affected,  and 
insincere.      He  was  what  Thackeray 
was  not— a  real  cynic.      The  delicious 
impertinence  of  "Pelham,"  the  frankly 
free  love  of  "Ernest  Maltravers,"  what- 
ever else  may  be  thought  of  them,  are 
genuine.    The  rant  of  "Night  and  Morn- 
ing," of  "Alice,"  or  of  "What  will  he  do 
with  it?'  is  on  the  intellectual  level  of 
a  field  preacher  without  his  genuineness 
of  conviction.    It  is  probable  that  Bul- 
wer Lytton's  novels  have  been  assisted 
to  a  reputation  they  do  not  deserve  by 
the  excellence  of  his  plays,  which  still 
keep  the  stage,  by  his  fame  as  a  parlia- 
mentary   orator,    by    his    versatility, 
which  is  always  a  popular  thing,  and  by 
his  social  celebrity.      "The  Caxtons." 
like  the  sermon  in  "My  Novel,"  is  a  bad 
imitation  of  "Tristram  Shandy."    At  the 
end  of  his  life  Bulwer  Lytton  reproduced 
some  of  his  youthful  vigor  in  fiction. 
"The  Parisians,"  which  came  out  after 
his  death,   is  a  good  deal  above  his 
average,  and  "Kenelm  Chillingly"  is  in 
his  best  style.    Mr.  Chillingly  Mivers, 
the  editor  of  the  Londoner,  may  rank 
with  Pelham  the  puppy  himself.    But 
as  a  novelist  Bulwer  Lytton  belongs  to 
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the  second  class,  and  does  not  stand 
very  high  in  that. 

Among  the  more  or  less  literary  prod- 
ucts of  the  Victorian  age  is  the  political 
novel,  and  the  chief  of  political  novelists 
is  of  course  Mr.  Disraeli.  Mr.  Disraeli's 
earliest  efforts,  such  as  the  astonish- 
ingly clever  and  slightly  ridiculous 
"Vivian  Grey,"  do  not  fall  within  the 
reign  of  the  queen.  But  "Coningsby," 
"Sybil"  [sic],  and  "Tancred"  are  Early 
Victorian.  They  are  all  political  novels, 
and  they  are  the  work  of  a  man  who 
knew  politics  thoroughly  from  the  in- 
side. The  year  of  the  queen's  accession 
was  the  year  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  entrance 
into  Parliament.  He  made  himself 
famous  by  his  attacks  upon  Peel,  and 
two  years  after  the  great  minister's 
death  he  published  a  dispassionate  esti- 
mate of  him  in  the  "Life  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck."  Partly,  perhaps,  by  reason 
of  his  race,  partly  from  the  texture  of 
his  mind,  Mr.  Disraeli  could  always  de- 
tach himself  from  the  influence  of  the 
political  opinions  which  he  held,  or  pro- 
fessed to  hold,  and  examine  either  an  in- 
stitution or  an  individual  in  the  calmest 
spirit  of  scientific  analysis.  The  prin- 
ciples of  Young  England,  which  made 
Wordsworth  ask  indignantly  what  had 
become  of  Old,  are  indeed  to  be  found, 
May-poles  and  all,  in  the  book  with  the 
name  which  Mr.  Disraeli  could  never 
spell.  How  far  was  he  serious  in  pro- 
pounding them?  England  is  always 
young,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  neither  discov- 
ered nor  exhausted  the  affinity  of 
Socialist  doctrines  to  Toryism.  His 
novels  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any 
definite  purpose.  They  are  none  the 
worse  for  that.  Their  value,  apart  from 
"Henrietta  Temple"— a  smooth  tale, 
chiefly  of  love— lies  in  their  political  crit- 
icism. In  "Lothair,"  which  appeared 
after  he  had  been  prime  minister,  and 
had,  therefore,  an  enormous  success, 
Mr.  Disraeli  predicted,  with  a  foresight 
unusual  in  a  practical  politician,  the 
future  prominence  of  secret  societies 
in  Russia  and  in  Ireland.  But  "Co- 
ningsby," which  would  be  generally  re- 
garded by  his  admirers  as  his  best 
book,  is  mainly  critical,  and  only  con- 
troversial in  the  second  place,  if  at  all. 


The  political  novel  may  be  considered 
as  a  variety  of  the  historical.  Politics, 
as  Mr.  Freeman  used  to  say,  are  the 
history  of  the  present;  history  is  the 
politics  of  the  past.  How  far  is  either 
class  of  novel,  or  both,  legitimate  or  de- 
sirable? I  must  confess  to  thinking 
that  a  novel  should  be  a  work  of  the 
imagination,  and  that  it  must  stand  or 
fall  upon  its  own  merits,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  external  standard  whatso- 
ever. A  novel  which  only  interests 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject 
of  it  does  not,  if  this  view  be  correct, 
belong  to  the  highest  class.  Putting 
Henrietta  Temple  and  her  lover,  whose 
emotion  makes  him  foam  at  the  mouth 
li&e  a  horse,  again  aside,  I  never  heard 
of  any  one  who  did  not  care  for  politics 
and  yet  admired  the  novels  of  Mr. 
Disraeli.  I  do  not  say  that  there  are  no 
such  people.  I  do  not  say  that,  if  there 
are  any,  they  cannot  justify  their  exist- 
ence. Their  existence,  if  they  do  exist, 
justifies  itself.  But  they  must  be  very 
few.  They  might  say  on  their  own  be- 
half, that  Mr.  Disraeli's  political  mus- 
ings contain  truths  or  half-truths  of 
what  Kant  called  universal  extent,  and 
catholic  obligation.  For  man,  as  an 
older  philosopher  than  Kant  says,  is  a 
political  animal,  just  as  some  animals 
are  very  like  public  men. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  epigrams  are  too  well 
known  for  quotation.  The  purely  polit- 
ical nature  of  his  books  may  perhaps 
best  be  illustrated  from  "Endymion," 
which  contains,  by  the  way,  the  most 
famous  of  them  all.  The  "transient  em- 
barrassed phantom  of  Lord  Goderich" 
is  a  phrase  which  occurs  in  the  opening 
pages  of  that  work.  "Endymion," 
though  published  at  the  close  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  career,  was  written  many 
years  before  it  came  out.  It  contains 
much  curiously  interesting  reminis- 
cence, and  one  absolutely  perfect  piece 
of  caricature.  Waldershare,  a  rising 
young  politician  of  the  livelier  sort,  is 
only  an  under-secretary.  But  "his  chief 
is  in  the  Lords,"  and  that  is  the  pride  of 
his  life.  An  under-secretary  whose 
chief  is  in  the  Lords  he  considers,  an- 
ticipating Mr.  Curzon.  to  be  at  the  sum- 
mit of  human  greatness,  and  he  has  a 
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picture-gallery  hung  with  portraits  of 
uiider-secretaries  whose  chiefs  were  in 
the  Lords.  This  is  perfectly  intelligible, 
and  most  amusing,  to  the  initiated.  But 
for  the  general  it  needs  interpretation, 
and,  when  it  is  interpreted,  it  does  not 
amuse  them  in  the  least.  In  "Lothair" 
Mr.  Disraeli  introduced  religion,  and 
appealed  to  Protestant  feelings,  which 
he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  shared. 
He  thus  secured  a  wider  circle  of  read- 
ers, and  it  is  the  most  popular  of  his 
books.  Religion  in  a  novel  seems  to  be 
sure  of  the  same  permanent  success  as 
a  comic  incident  in  church.  It  is,  or  it 
seems,  incongruous,  and  for  many  peo- 
ple that  is  enough.  We  come  back  to 
the  question  how  far  reality  is  admissi- 
ble in  fiction.  Every  one  must  have  ob- 
served that  if  a  bit  of  real  life  is  put 
straight  into  a  novel,  all  the  critics 
pounce  upon  it  as  the  one  absolutely 
incredible  event.  Instances  of  this  are 
quoted  to  the  confusion  of  the  critics. 
But  if,  instead  of  saying  that  the  thing 
could  not  have  happened— which,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  physical  impossi- 
bility, is  dangerous— they  said  that  it 
ought  not  to  have  happened,  they  would 
usually  be  right.  Truth  is  no  excuse  for 
fiction,  and  real  life  in  a  novel  is  apt  to 
be  out  of  scale.  The  story  is  not  con- 
structed on  that  basis,  and  the  reader  is 
expecting  something  else.  I  remember 
being  told  of  a  methodical  man  who 
every  night  opened  a  bottle  of  seltzer 
water  for  himself.  Once,  in  the  course 
of  a  long  life,  the  cork  fell  back  into  the 
bottle.  If  such  a  portent  were  em- 
bodied in  a  novel,  most  readers  would 
probably  feel  that  an  insult  had  been 
offered  to  their  intelligence.  A  man  of 
genius  like  Mr.  Disraeli  can  do  anything 
he  pleases,  because  whatever  he  does 
will  strike  and  perplex  the  world.  But 
if  he  had  confined  himself  to  writing 
novels,  I  doubt  whether  they  would 
have  been  read.  Macaulay  said  of  Lord 
Chesterfield  that  his  reputation  would 
stand  higher  if  he  had  never  written  a 
line.  That  cannot  be  said  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  But  he  tried  a  dangerous 
experiment,  and  one  in  which  inferior 
artists  would  do  well  not  to  follow  him. 
A  man,  said  Swift,  according  to  a  doubt- 


ful authority,  should  write  his  own  En- 
glish. A  man,  or  a  woman,  should 
write  their  own  novels.  If  they  have 
not  fancy  enough  for  the  purpose,  they 
should  let  it  alone.  Even  Mr.  Disraeli 
mixed  a  little  mysticism  with  his  poli- 
tics when  he  treated  his  politics  fic- 
titiously. The  Asian  mystery,  or  the 
Semitic  secret,  was  almost  always  in 
the  background.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
Semitic  secret.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
Asian  mystery.  But  they  have  vitality 
enough  to  color  Mr.  Disraeli's  political 
novels,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
prose  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Among  political  novelists— happily  a 
small  band— Mr.  Disraeli  occupies  a 
place  by  himself.  Next  to  him,  but  next 
after  a  long  interval,  is  Anthony  Trol- 
lope.  Trollope  was,  of  course,  a  good 
deal  more  than  a  political  novelist,  and 
his  political  novels  are  not  in  my  opinion 
his  best.  But  they  are  extremely 
clever,  they  are  full  of  good  things,  and 
the  statesman  whom  he  calls  by  the 
rather  absurd  name  of  Plantagenet 
Palliser  is  a  masterpiece  of  generic  por- 
traiture. Trollope  knew  very  little  of 
political  history.  He  was  under  the 
strange  delusion  that  Peel  supported 
the  Reform  Bill.  He  was  an  inaccurate 
observer  of  things  political,  even  in  his 
own  day.  In  "JPhineas  Finn"  he  makes 
the  debate  on  the  address  begin  on  the 
first  day  of  a  new  Parliament,  heedless 
of  the  fact  that  a  speaker  has  first  to  be 
elected,  and  that  members  have  then  to 
be  sworn.  But  these  are  trivial  blem- 
ishes. Trollope  was  never  in  Parlia- 
ment himself,  although  he  would  have 
very  much  liked  to  be  there.  But  he 
had  a  passion  for  politics,  as  for  hunt- 
ing, and  he  thoroughly  grasped  the  more 
obvious  types  of  public  men.  His  at- 
tempt to  depict  the  philosophic  Liberal 
in  Mr.  Monk  was  a  failure.  But  his 
conception  of  Disraeli  was  excellent, 
and  that  eminent  performer's  imaginary 
conversion  to  Disestablishment  is  an 
admirable  bit  of  satire.  Mr.  Daubeny, 
as  Trollope  calls  him,  told  his  constitu- 
ents that  the  time  had  come  when  the 
relations  between  the  crown  and  the 
mitre  ought  to  be  reconsidered.  His  rus- 
tic audience  thought  that  he  was  refer- 
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ring  to  the  rival  Inns  in  the  county  town. 
But  some  clever  fellows— the  epithet  is 
Mr.  Trollope's,  not  mine— scribbling  in 
London  that  night  informed  the  public 
that  Mr.  Daubeny  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  disestablish  the  Church. 
Trollope  made  a  mistake  in  grouping  his 
political  scenes  round  Phineas  Finn,  an 
uninteresting  and  even  then  hardly  pos- 
sible type  of  colorless  Irish  member. 
Both  in  "Phineas  Finn"  and  in  "Phineas 
Redux"  the  dulness  of  the  plot  is  re- 
deemed by  amusing  incidents  and  in- 
genious episodes.  Trollope  has  not, 
perhaps,  had  justice  done  him  as  a  cari- 
caturist. Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  Mr.  Daubeny's  Barsetshire 
speech.  Less  known,  perhaps,  though 
even  funnier,  is  the  case  of  the  obscure 
member  of  Parliament  who  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  shorten  his  grandmother's 
life.  His  "personal  explanation,"  with 
the  frank  acknowledgment  that  he  had 
in  a  moment  of  frenzy  raised  his  hand 
against  the  old  lady,  earns  him  a  popu- 
larity he  never  enjoyed  before.  Of 
course  Trollope  does  not  put  this  gro- 
tesque idea  into  the  form  of  a  narrative. 
It  professes  to  be  caricature,  and  very 
good  caricature  it  is.  Mr.  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy, with  fifty  times  Trollope's 
knowledge  of  politics,  is  only  a  political 
novelist  among  other  things.  For  al- 
though in  "Waterdale  Neighbors"  he 
gave  a  capital  description  of  a  Tory 
Democrat  long  before  anybody  had 
heard  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
politics  play  In  his  novels  a  very  small 
and  subordinate  part.  The  political 
life  of  an  Australian  colony  is  vividly 
sketched  in  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed's 
"Passion  and  Politics,"  and  in  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope's  "Half  a  Hero." 

Trollope  was  in  his  lifetime  more  pop- 
ular than  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
Twenty  years  ago  it  would  hardly  have 
been  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  half 
the  novels  on  the  railway  bookstalls  were 
his.  Now  his  books  are  never  seen  there, 
and  seldom  seen  anywhere  else.  Why 
was  he  popular?  Why  has  he  ceased  to 
be  so?  It  may  be  doubted  whether  his 
political  stories  had  much  to  do  either 
with  his  rise  or  with  his  fall.  If  his  sur- 
viving admirers  were  asked  to  name  his 


best  book,  there  would  probably  be  a 
majority  for  "Orley  Farm,"  which  is  a 
smooth  tale,  chiefly  of  forgery.  If  I 
myself  were  Invited  to  pick  out  from  all 
his  books  the  best  bit  of  writing,  I 
should  put  my  hand  without  hesitation 
upon  the  character  of  the  ideal  master 
of  hounds  in  "Phineas  Redux."  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  volumes 
which  made  him  a  public  favorite  were 
the  famous  Barsetshire  series,  begin- 
ning with  "The  Warden,"  and  ending 
with  "The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset." 
These,  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  inform 
the  younger  generation,  are  all  descrip- 
tive of  country  life,  and  especially  of 
the  country  parsonage.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Slope,  a  canting  hypocrite, 
and  Mr.  Crawley,  whose  character  Is 
rugged,  lofty,  and  dignified,  Trollope's 
clergy  are  worldly  divines  of  the  old 
school,  Erastian  in  principle  and 
lethargic  in  temperament.  When  he 
was  congratulated  upon  the  success  of 
his  Archdeacon  Grantley,  he  said  that 
he  felt  the  compliment  the  more  because 
he  had  never  known  an  archdeacon.  No 
man  in  after-life  could  have  associated 
less  with  parsons  than  Mr.  Trollope  of 
the  Post  Onlce.  But  he  was  a  Wyke- 
hamist, and  as  a  Winchester  "man" 
must  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  life  in  a 
cathedral  close.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
Trollope's  books  are  dead.  But  it  is  a 
pity.  He  never  wrote  anything  on  a 
level  with  "L'AbbG  TIgrane,"  the  best 
clerical  story  in  the  world.  But  "Bar- 
chester  Towers"  is  one  of  the  most  read- 
able of  books,  and  I  do  not  envy  the  man 
who  preserves  his  gravity  over  Bertie 
Stanhope  or  Mrs.  Proudie.  Conversa- 
tion in  Trollope' s  books  seldom  reaches, 
and  never  maintains,  a  high  level.  "O 
Nature  and  Menander"  exclaims  an  an- 
cient enthusiast;  "which  of  you  copied 
the  other?"  "O  Mr.  Trollope  and 
second-rate  society,"  asked  a  modern 
joker;  "which  of  you  copied  the  other?" 
His  popularity  was  due  partly  to  his 
cleverness,  liveliness,  and  high  spirits, 
but  partly  also  to  his  never  overtaxing 
the  brains  of  his  readers,  if,  Indeed,  he 
can  be  said  to  have  taxed  them  at  all. 
The  change  in  the  position  of  his  books 
produced,  and  produced  so  rapidly,  by 
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the  death  of  the  author  may,  I  think,  be 
thus  explained.  He  stimulated  the 
taste  for  which  he  catered.  He  created 
the  demand  which  he  supplied. 

The  novel  with  a  purpose  is  a  product 
of  the  Victorian  age.  All  novels  should 
have  the  purpose  of  interesting  and 
amusing  the  reader.  In  the  best  novels 
no  other  purpose  is  discernible,  though 
other  and  higher  effects  may  be,  and 
often  are,  produced.  Dickens  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  the  practice  of  com- 
bining a  missionary  with  a  literary  ob- 
ject when  he  ran  a  tilt  at  the  Poor-Law 
in  "Oliver  Twist,"  and  to  have  con- 
tinued it  when  he  attacked  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  "Bleak  House."  But  Dick- 
ens was  too  full  of  his  fun  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary all  the  time.  While  his  fame 
and  influence  were  at  their  height,  in 
1850,  appeared  the  first  of  Charles 
Kingsley 's  novels,  "Alton  Locke." 
Kingsley— Parson  Lot  as  he  used  to  call 
himself— was  a  Christian  Socialist  and 
a  disciple  of  Carlyle,  who  was  neither. 
In  1850,  before  he  became  tutor  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  he  was  rather  a  Chart- 
ist than  otherwise.  He  was  a  real  poet, 
and  it  is  probable  that  his  ballads  will 
outlast  his  novels.  In  "Yeast,"  perhaps 
his  most  powerful  book,  which  con- 
tained that  striking  poem,  "The  Poach- 
er's Widow,"  he  held  up  to  hatred  and 
contempt  the  game  laws  and  the  un- 
healthy cottages  of  the  poor.  Kingsley 
had  this  advantage  over  Dickens,  that 
he  did  not  wait  till  abuses  were 
removed  before  he  denounced  them. 
His  novels  undoubtedly  had  a  great 
practical  influence  in  the  promo- 
tion of  sanitary  improvement.  But 
their  earnestness,  often  judicious  ear- 
nestness, was  not  conducive  to  literary 
perfection.  Kingsley  was  a  keen 
sportsman,  and,  unlike  many  keen 
sportsmen,  had  a  passionate  love  for 
the  country  in  which  he  hunted  or 
fished.  His  descriptive  passages  are 
always  impressive  and  often  splendid. 
His  dramatic  power  was  very  great,  as 
"Hypatia"  shows,  and  still  more  the 
death  of  the  old  game-keeper  in 
"Yeast,"  which  is  worthy  of  Scott. 
Charles  Kingsley  never  wrote  a  story 
for  the  sake  of  writing  a  story,  like  his 


brother  Henry,  so  undeservedly  for- 
gotten. The  belief,  which  he  never  lost, 
that  something  tremendous  was  going 
to  happen  about  the  middle  of  next 
week  kept  him  always  on  the  stretch, 
and  half  spoiled  him  for  a  man  of 
letters. 

Another  novelist  with  a  purpose,  or 
rather  with  purposes,  was  Charles 
Reade.  His  purposes  were  in  every  re- 
spect benevolent  and  praiseworthy.  In 
"Never  too  Late  to  Mend"  he  exposed  the 
cruelty  which  prevailed  in  prisons. 
"Hard  Cash,"  perhaps  his  most  excit- 
ing story,  was  designed  to  effect  the  re- 
form of  lunatic  asylums.  He  under- 
stood better  than  Kingsley  how  to  com- 
bine a  moral  with  a  plot  He  is  melo- 
dramatic. He  never  loses  sight  of  the 
narrative  in  his  endeavor  to  improve  the 
occasion.  If  novels  with  a  purpose  are 
to  be  written  at  all,  they  could  hardly  be 
written  more  wisely  than  Charles 
Reade  wrote  them.  Although  he  was 
for  half  a  century,  or  thereabouts,  a 
Fellow  of  Magdalen,  his  style  was  the 
reverse  of  academic.  He  carried  sensa- 
tionalism to  the  verge  of  vulgarity,  and 
he  was  no  purist.  He  was  a  scholar, 
however,  and  not  at  all  a  bad  one.  In- 
deed, his  best  book,  "The  Cloister  and 
the  Hearth,"  shows  not  only  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  Colloquies  of 
Erasmus,  but  a  warm  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance.  In  "Peg 
Woffington"  he  went  for  a  subject  to  the 
stage  of  the  eighteenth  century,  behind 
the  scenes  of  which  Dr.  Johnson,  for 
well-known  reasons,  felt  reluctant  to  go. 
But  Charles  Reade  did  not  make  an  idol 
of  propriety.  Nevertheless,  he  seems 
to  have  fallen  into  oblivion,  along  with 
two  of  his  contemporaries  who  made  a 
good  deal  of  noise  in  their  day,  Whyte 
Melville  and  Wilkie  Collins.  Whyte 
Melville  was  the  delight  of  many  a  boy- 
hood. He  seemed  to  be  showing  one 
life.  Digby  Grand,  the  fascinating 
guardsman  (if  that  be  not  tautology), 
and  Kate  Coventry,  who  was  so  terribly 
fast  that  once  she  "almost  swore,"  made 
one  feel  what  infinite  possibilities 
lurked  in  a  larger  existence.  Fancy 
knowing  a  girl  who  almost  swore!  And 
Digby  Grand  was  a  perfect  gentleman. 
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who  always  made  his  tailor  and  his 
bootmaker   pay    his   debts    of    honor. 
Whyte  Melville  was  great  in  the  hunt- 
ing-field, where  he  died,  and  nobody 
could   describe  a  race  better,   except 
Sophocles  and  Sir  Francis  Doyle.    But 
in  one  book  he  aimed  higher.    He  pro- 
duced an  historical  novel,  a  novel  of 
classical  antiquity.      In  my  judgment, 
and  in  the  judgment  of  better  qualified 
critics,  the  "Gladiators"  is  a  most  suc- 
cessful book.    I  should  put  it  far  above 
the  "Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  and  not 
far  below  "Hypatia."    Whyte  Melville, 
like  Esaias,  was  very  bold.    He  touched 
a  period  covered  by  Tacitus,  the  great- 
est historical  novelist  of  all  the  ages. 
But  people  do  not  go  straight  from  the 
classics  to  the  circulating  library,  and 
Whyte  Melville  could  describe  the  char- 
acter of  Vitellius,  which  he  did  exceed- 
ingly well,  without  fear  of  invidious 
comparisons.    It  is  a  striking  testimony 
to  the  permanent  power  of  Latin  litera- 
ture that  it  should  have  absorbed  a 
modern   of  the   moderns   like   Whyte 
Melville.    Wilkie  Collins  has  been  called 
an  imitator  of  Gaboriau.    He  wrote  of 
crimes  and  their  perpetrators  from  the 
detective's  point  of  view,  and  he  fell  at 
last  into  a  rather  tiresome  trick  of  put- 
ting his  characters  into  the  witness-box. 
But  he  had  neither  the  strength  nor  the 
weakness  of  Gaboriau.    The  first  vol- 
ume of  "Monsieur  Lecocq"  was  alto- 
gether   beyond    Wilkie    Collins.       He 
never  wrote  anything  half  so  dull  as  the 
second.    Gaboriau  could  not  stop  when 
he  had  exhausted  the  interest  of  his 
story.    He  had  to  go  back  and  explain 
how  it  all  came  to  happen,  which  no- 
body wanted  to  know.    In  the  "Woman 
in  White"  and  the  "Moonstone"  the  ex- 
citement is  kept  up  to  the  end.    But  it 
never  rises  quite  so  high  as  in  "L' Affaire 
Lerouge"  or  "Le  Dossier  Numero  Cent- 
treize."     Nevertheless  there  are   pre- 
cious moments  for  the  reader  of  Wilkie 
Collins,  such  as  Laura  Glyde's  sudden 
apparition  behind  her  own  tombstone, 
and  the  discovery  of  Godfrey  Ablewhlte 
in  the  public-house.      Are  these  books 
and  others  like  them  literature?   Wilkie 
Collins  deliberately  stripped  his  style  of 
all  embellishment.     Even  epithets  are 


excluded,  as  they  are  from  John  Austin's 
"Lectures  on  Jurisprudence."  It  is 
strange  that  a  man  of  letters  should  try 
to  make  his  books  resemble  police  re- 
ports. But,  if  he  does,  he  must  take  the 
consequences.  He  cannot  serve  God 
and  Mammon. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  a  part  of  my 
task  which  is  peculiarly  difficult,  and 
which  would,  on  the  scale  hitherto 
adopted,  be  impossible.  I  have  finished, 
save  for  one  brilliant  exception,  with 
those 

Quorum    Flaminia    tegitur    einis    atquc 
Latina.  % 

The  number  of  living  novelists  is  be- 
yond my  powers  of  calculation,  and  in- 
deed the  burden  of  proof  rests  with 
every  wholly  or  partially  educated 
woman  to  prove  that  she  has  not  written 
a  novel.  The  beneficent  rule  of  her 
Gracious  Majesty  has  proved  extraor- 
dinarily favorable  to  the  fertility  of  the 
feminine  genius.  All  women  cannot  be 
like  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  This  kind 
cometh  not  forth  but  by  prayer  and  fast- 
ing. They  cannot  all  have  the  circula- 
tion of  Miss  Emma  Jane  Worboys.  But 
others  may  do  what  Edna  Lyall  has 
done,  and  there  are  reputations  which 
show  that  there  is  hope  for  all.  It  is  too 
late,  says  the  Roman  poet  quoted  above, 
to  repent  with  one's  helmet  on.  But  I 
think  I  will  begin  with  my  own  sex. 
Mr.  George  Meredith  has  long  stood,  as 
he  deserves  to  stand,  at  the  head  of 
English  fiction.  An  intelligent  critic, 
perhaps  a  cricketing  correspondent  out 
of  work  in  the  winter,  said  that  the 
"Amazing  Marriage"  was  by  no  means 
devoid  of  interest,  but  that  it  was  a  pity 
Mr.  Meredith  could  not  write  like  other 
people.  I  presume  that  such  critics 
have  their  uses,  or  they  would  not  be 
created.  If  Mr.  Meredith  wrote  like 
other  people,  he  would  be  another  per- 
son, with  or  without  the  same  name, 
and  perhaps  almost  as  stupid  as  his 
censor.  His  style  is  not  a  classical  one. 
But  it  suits  Mr.  Meredith,  as  Carlyle's 
and  Browning's  suited  them,  because  it 
harmonizes  with  his  thought.  Nobody 
says  that  Mr.  Meredith's  strong  point 
was  the  simple  and  perspicuous  narra- 
tive of  events.    He  is  not  in  the  least 
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like  Wilkie  Collins.    He  is  not  like  any- 
body, except  perhaps  Peacock.   But  he 
Is  a  great  master  of  humor,  of  fancy,  of 
sentiment,  of  imagination,  of  everything 
that  makes  life  worth  having.    He  plays 
upon  human  nature  like  an  old  fiddle. 
He  knows  the  heart  of  a  woman  as  well 
as  he  knows  the  mind  of  a  man.    His 
novels  are  romances,  and  not  "docu- 
ments."   They  are  often  fantastic,  but 
never  prosy.    He  does  not  see  life  ex- 
actly as  the  wayfaring  man  sees  it. 
The  "realist"  cannot  understand  that 
that  is  a  qualification  and  not  a  dis- 
ability.     A  novel  is  not  a  newspaper. 
"Mr.  Turner,"  said  the  critical  lady,  "I 
can  never  see  anything  in  nature  like 
your  pictures."      "Don't  you  wish  you 
could,    ma'am?"    growled    the    great 
artist.    Mr.  Meredith  has  the  insight  of 
genius  and  of  poetical  genius.    But  he 
pays  the  reader  the  compliment  of  re- 
quiring his  assistance.    Some  slight  in- 
tellectual capacity  and  a  willingness  to 
use  it  are  required  for  the  appreciation 
of  his  books.      They   are   worth   the 
trouble.    There  are  few  more  delightful 
comedies    in    English    literature    than 
"Evan  Harrington."    We  must  go  back 
to  Scott  for  a  profounder  tragedy  than 
"Rhoda  Fleming."    The  "Egoist"  is  so 
good  that  everybody  at  once  puts  a  real 
name  to  Sir  Wllloughby  Patterne.    The 
male  reader  is  lucky  if  he  can  give  one 
to  Clara  Middleton,  that  most  fascinat- 
ing of  heroines  since  Di  Vernon.     Not 
that  Mr.  Meredith's  women  are  in  the 
least  like  Scott's.    They  are  rather  de- 
velopments of  the  sketches,  which  one 
cannot    call    more   than    sketches,    in 
"Headlong  Hall"  and  "Crotchet  Castle," 
and    "Nightmare   Abbey"    and    "Maid 
Marian."      The    "Ordeal    of    Richard 
Feverel"  is  the  favorite  with  most  of 
Mr.  Meredith's  disciples,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  wise  youth,  Adrian,  cannot 
be  overpraised.      But  the  same  could 
hardly  be  said  of  the  Pilgrim's  Scrip, 
and  Lucy  is  not  equal  to  Clara.     Be- 
sides, there  is  Mrs.  Berry,  who  has  not 
Mrs.  Quickly's  humor,  and  for  whom  all 
stomachs   are   not  sufficiently   strong. 
A  word  may  b«*  put  in  for  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's boys,  who  are  natural  and  yet 
attractive.    There  is  one  of  the  Jollk«st 


of  boys  in  the  "Egoist,"  and  the  school 
in  "Harry  Richmond"  is  quite  excellent. 
It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Meredith  did  not  al- 
ways write  his  own  story.    He  does  not, 
save   perhaps    in   the  /Tragic   Come- 
dians," gain  by  incursions  into  history. 
The  anecdote  which  plays  so  large  a 
part  in  "Diana  of  the  Crossways"  is  not 
true,  and  would  not  be  pretty  if  it  were. 
In  "Lord  Ormont  and  his  Aminta,"  and 
in  the  "Amazing  Marriage,"  Mr.  Mere- 
dith has  incorporated  historic  fact  or 
legend.    They  are  not  among  his  best 
books.    It  is  his  Imagination  by  which 
he  will  live.    He  had,  like  Mr.  Disraeli, 
to  educate  a  party.      But  politics  are 
ephemeral,  and  literature  is  permanent. 
Among  the  strangest  vagaries  of  crit- 
icism which  I  can  remember  was  the 
attribution  of  "Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd"  to  George  Eliot  in  a  journal  of 
high  literary  repute.      "Far  from  the 
Madding  Crowd"  was  not  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy's  first  novel,  nor  yet  his  second. 
But  it  established  his  fame  as  an  origi- 
nal writer  of  singular  charm,  with  a 
grace  and  an  atmosphere  of  his  own. 
Anybody  less  like  George  Eliot  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find.    But  at  that  time 
there  prevailed  an  opinion  that  George 
Eliot  was  more  than  mortal,  and  that 
she  might  have  written  the  Bible  if  she 
had  not  been  forestalled.    If  that  illus- 
trious woman  had  a  fault,  she  was  a 
little  too  creative.    With  all  one's  enjoy- 
ment of  them  and  their  sayings,  one 
cannot    help    sometimes    feeling    that 
there  never  was  a  Mrs.  Peyser  or  a  Mrs. 
Cadwallader,    as    there   was    a    Mrs. 
Norris  or  a  Miss  Bates.    Mr.  Hardy's 
country  folk  are  real,  and  yet  not  so 
real  as  his  country.    His  peasants,  who 
seem  to  talk  like  a  book,  are  such  stuff 
as  books  are  made  of.    Their  conversa- 
tion is  genuine.    Nobody  would  have 
dared  to  invent  it.    But  whether  it  be 
the  pagan  worship  of  nature,  which  is 
the    strongest    sentiment    Mr.    Hardy 
allows  them,  or  the  author's  own  pas- 
sion for  England  in  general  and  Dorset- 
shire in  particular,  the  human  element 
in  Mr.  Hardy's  stories  is  "overcrowded" 
by  the  intensity  of  the  inanimate,  or 
apparently  Inanimate,  world.    I  am  not, 
I  hop*,  underrating  the  tragic  power  of 
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"Tess"  or  "Jude."  The  "Hand  of 
Ethelberta"  is  a  delightfully  quaint 
piece  of  humor.  But  Mr.  Hardy's 
typical  book  is  the  "Woodlanders," 
where  every  tree  is  a  character,  and  the 
people  are  a  set-off  to  the  summer. 
There  is  plenty  of  human  nature  in  the 
"Woodlanders,"  some  of  it  no  better 
than  it  ought  to  be.  But  it  is  the  back- 
ground. The  foreground  is  the  woods 
and  the  fields.  Perhaps  nobody  is  quite 
a  man  or  quite  a  woman.  The  feminine 
element  in  Mr.  Hardy  is  his  love  of  the 
country,  which  is  neither  the  sports- 
man's love,  nor  the  naturalist's,  nor  the 
poet's,  but  passion  for  the  country  as 
such,  and  that  may  be  found  in  a  hun- 
dred women  before  it  will  be  found  in 
one  man.  Mr.  Hardy  feels  the  cruelty 
of  nature.  He  feels  It  so  much  that,  as 
may  be  seen  in  "Tess  of  the  D'Urber- 
villes,"  he  can  hardly  bear  to  contem- 
plate the  country  in  winter.  But  he 
loves  it,  and  his  inimitably  beautiful 
form  of  adoration  is  the  secret  of  his 
power.  In  his  later  works  Mr.  Hardy 
has  done  what  only  the  French  nation 
can  do  with  impunity.  Much  of  the 
abuse  lavished  upon  "ifude  the  Obscure" 
was  foolish  and  irrelevant  enough. 
The  pity  of  it  is  much  more  prominent 
than  the  coarseness.  It  is,  like  **Tess," 
a  powerful  book,  and  no  other  living 
Englishman  could  have  written  it. 
But  it  is  far  below  the  level  of  the  "Re- 
turn of  the  Native"  and  the  "Mayor  of 
Casterbridge." 

Mr.  Hardy's  short  stories,  such  as 
"Wessex  Tales,"  and  "Noble  Dames," 
and  "Life's  Little  Ironies,"  are  very 
clever,  all  the  cleverer  because  they  are 
quite  unlike  his  long  ones.  Short 
stories  came  from  America.  Was  it 
"Daisy  Miller"  that  set  the  fashion,  or 
the  "Luck  of  Roaring  Camp?"  To 
claim  either  Mr.  Bret  Harte  or  Mr. 
Henry  James  as  a  British  novelist 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  They  have  shown,  and  so  has 
Mr.  Anthony  Hope,  that  the  English 
language  is  suitable  to  short  stories,  as 
indeed  to  every  other  form  of  human 
composition  except  pentameter  verse. 
But  the  English  people  do  not  take  to 
them.      Louis  Stevenson,  that  "young 
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Marcellus  of  our  tongue,"  tried  his 
genius  on  them.  But  the  "New  Ara- 
bian Nights,"  though  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  confess  that  I  would  rather  read 
them  than  the  old,  do  not  reveal  the 
author  of  "Kidnapped"  and  the  "Master 
of  Ballantrae."  Stevenson  is  one  of  the 
very  few  really  exquisite  and  admirable 
writers  who  deliberately  sat  down  to 
form  a  style.  He  was  singularly  frank 
about  it.  He  has  told  the  public  what 
he  read,  and  how  he  read  it,  and  a  very 
strange  blend  of  authors  it  was.  In 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  thousand  the  result  would  have 
been  a  disastrous  failure.  In  Mr. 
Stevenson's  case  it  was  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess. Of  course,  every  critic  thinks  that 
he  would  have  found  out  the  secret  for 
himself.  Certainly,  Mr.  Stevenson's 
are  the  most  studiously  elaborate  works 
of  art.  But  the  art  is  so  good  that, 
though  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  conceal, 
it  justifies  and  commends  itself.  The 
reader  feels  as  a  personal  compli- 
ment the  immense  pains  which  this 
humblest  of  geniuses  has  bestowed 
upon  every  chapter  and  every  sentence 
of  all  the  volumes  he  wrote  entirely  him- 
self. It  is  said  that  his  warmest  cham- 
pions belong  to  his  own  sex.  For  while 
he  does,  like  Falstaff,  in  some  sort 
handle  women,  and  while  Miss  Barbara 
Grant,  or  the  girl  in  the  "Dynamiter," 
would  have  been  the  delight  of  any 
society  it  had  pleased  them  to  adorn,  his 
writings  teach  that  It  is  not  the  passion 
of  love,  but  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
which  makes  the  world  go  round.  The 
question  whether  the  two  influences  can 
be  altogether  separated  does  not  belong 
to  a  review  of  Victorian  romance. 
There  have  been  novels  without  women, 
even  in  French.  Victor  Hugo  wrote 
one.  Ferdinand  Fabre  has  written  an- 
other. But  It  is  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment, or  would  be  if  it  were  likely  to  be 
repeated.  "Weir  of  Hermiston,"  in 
which  the  eternal  element  of  sex  was 
revived,  is  surely  one  of  the  greatest 
tragedies  in  the  history  of  literature. 
It  is  far  sadder  than  "Denis  Duval"  or* 
"Edwin  Drood."  Thackeray  and  Dick- 
ens had  done  their  work.  We  know  the 
full  extent  of  their  marvellous  powers. 
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but  that  cannot  be  said  of  Stevenson. 
"Weir  of  Hermiston"  is  a  fragment,  and 
a  fragment  it  must  remain.  But  there 
is  enough  of  it  to  show  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt  that  the  complete  work 
would  have  been  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  that  wonderful  mind.  The 
sleepless  soul  has  perished  in  his  pride. 
Mr.  Barrie,  like  Dickens,  has  had  the 
unavoidable  misfortune  to  found  a 
school.  One  result  of  "Margaret  Ogil- 
vie"  is  that  another  Scottish  man  of 
letters  has  been  asked  by  an  enterpris- 
ing firm  of  publishers  what  he  would 
take  for  an  account  of  his  mother.  Mr. 
Barrie  is  entitled  to  be  judged  on  his 
own  merits,  and  not  on  the  demerits  of 
his  imitators.  No  sketch,  however  im- 
perfect, of  the  Victorian  novel  would 
pass  muster  without  him.  He  has  done 
what  greater  men  have  failed  to  do. 
He  has  added  a  new  pleasure  to  litera- 
ture. I  am  not  among  those— it  is  my 
fault— who  fell  in  love  with  "Babby  the 
Egyptian."  Nor  was  I  so  deeply 
shocked  as  some  of  Mr.  Barrie's  admir- 
ers when  the  "Little  Minister"  reap- 
peared in  "Sentimental  Tommy"  as  a 
little  and  trivial  minister  indeed. 
Babby  and  Gavin  Dishart  should,  of 
course,  have  both  been  drowned,  and 
Mr.  Barrie  incurred  a  serious  responsi- 
bility in  allowing  them  to  be  rescued 
by  the  editor  of  Good  Words.  It  is 
not  a  case  where  humanity  should  be 
rewarded.  Mr.  Barrie  is  hardly  at  his 
best  in  the  construction  of  a  plot.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  vice  of  the  age  to  abhor 
finality,  as  it  is  the  vice  of  nature  to 
abhor  a  vacuum.  Most  novels  now  be- 
gin well.  A  good  beginning  has  become 
a  bad  sign.  Few,  very  few,  have,  from 
the  artistic  point  of  view,  a  satisfactory 
end.  Mr.  Barrie  is  a  child  of  old  age,  the 
old  age  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
has  written  as  yet  no  great  book, 
though  "Sentimental  Tommy"  is  very 
nearly  one.  His  pathos  and  his  humor, 
his  sympathetic  portraiture  and  his  ex- 
quisite style,  are  best  appreciated  in  sin- 
gle episodes,  in  short  stories,  and  in  per- 
gonal digressions.  The  art  of  descrip- 
tion Mr.  Barrie  has  almost  overdone.  It 
was  said  of  a  disciple  of  Dickens  that 
he  would  describe  the  knocker  off  your 


door.  If  there  were  ever  any  knockers 
in  Thrums,  there  cannot  be  many  left 
now. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  who  was  a  popular  and 
successful  novelist  before  Mr.  Barrie 
was  born,  continues  her  wonderful 
activity.  Few  writers  in  any  age  have 
maintained  so  high  a  level  over  so  large 
a  surface.  The  "Chronicles  of  Carling- 
ford"  have  for  the  modern  novel-reader 
an  almost  mediaeval  sound.  But  the 
author  of  "Salem  Chapel"  and  "Miss 
Marjoribanks"  is  still  supplying  the 
public  with  stories  which  are  always 
full  of  interest  and  often  full  of  charm. 
Miss  Broughton  has  produced  a  great 
deal  of  work  since  "Cometh  up  as  a 
Flower"  impressed  the  hall  and  the  par- 
sonage with  a  vague  sense  that  it  was 
dreadfully  improper.  The  imputation 
of  impropriety  without  the  reality  is  an 
invaluable  asset  for  an  English  novelist. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  Miss  Broughton's 
sole  capital.  The  "rough  and  cynical 
reader,"  always  rather  given  to  crying 
over  cheap  sentimentalism,  has  shed 
many  a  tear  over  "Good-bye,  Sweet- 
heart," and  "Not  Wisely  but  too  Well." 
The  very  names  are  lachrymatory. 
Then,  Miss  Broughton  Is  witty  as  well 
as  tragic.  She  first  discovered  the  possi- 
bilities of  humor  which  had  so  long  been 
latent  in  family  prayers.  She  is  an 
adept  in  the  comic  misapplication  of 
scriptural  texts,  as  well  as  in  other 
forms  of  giving  vent  to  high  spirits.  If 
there  were  no  Miss  Broughton,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  invent  one.  The  fer- 
tility and  talent  of  Miss  Braddon  and 
Mr.  Payn,  who  aim  at  giving  amuse- 
ment, and  succeed  in  what  they  aim  at, 
are  obnoxious  to  no  censure  more  in- 
telligible than  the  taunt  of  being  "Early 
Victorian."  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  Mr. 
George  Gissing  are  Victorian  without 
being  Early.  For  a  novelist  to  be  made 
Sir  Walter  is  a  hard  trial.  But  Sir 
Walter  Besant  has  not  cultivated  the 
Waverley  method,  and  his  capital 
stories  can  afford  to  stand  upon  theit 
own  footing.  Mr.  Gissing's  books  are 
not  altogether  attractive.  They  are  al- 
ways rather  cynical.  They  are  often 
very  gloomy.  They  do  not  enable  the 
reader  to  feel  at  home  in  fashionable 
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society.  But  their  literary  excellence  is 
not  far  from  the  highest.  They  are  com- 
plete in  themselves.  They  are  per- 
fectly, sometimes  forcibly,  actual. 
There  is  an  unvarnished  truth  about 
them  which  compels  belief,  and  an 
original  power  which,  once  felt,  cannot 
be  resisted.  A  little  more  romance,  a 
little  more  poetry,  a  little  more  humor, 
and  Mr.  Gissing  would  be  a  very  great 
writer  indeed. 


At 


spatiis    coiifeeimus 


nos    immensum 
aequor, 
Et  jam  tempus  equum  fumantia  solvere 
colla. 

It  is  impossible  to  attempt  an  exhaus- 
tive catalogue  of  contemporary  novel- 
ists. The  time  would  fail  one  to  tell  of 
Dr.  Conan  Doyle  and  Mr.  Stanley  Wey- 
man,  Lucas  Malet  also,  and  Mr.  Anstey 
and  Mr.  Zangwill.  Their  thousands  of 
readers  testify  to  their  popularity,  and 
their  praise  is  in  all  the  newspapers. 
Mr.  William  Black,  if  he  does  not  write 
so  often,  still  occasionally  delights  the 
many  admirers  of  "A  Daughter  of 
Heth"  and  "A  Princess  of  Thule."  Mrs. 
Clifford  has  shown  in  "Mrs.  Keith's 
Crime"  and  "Aunt  Anne"  that  a  really 
imaginative  writer  needs  no  other  ma- 
terial than  the  pathos  of  every-day  life. 

But  a  word  of  recognition  must  be 
given  to  Miss  Yonge,  who  has  treated 
the  problems  of  life  in  a  commendably 
serious  spirit.  Dr.  Whewell,  who  was 
at  one  time  supposed  to  know  every- 
thing, used  to  say  that  the  "Clever 
Woman  of  the  Family"  was  the  first  of 
English  novels.  He  did  not  live  to  read 
"Robert  Elsmere."  One  might  be  mis- 
understood if  one  suggested  that  Miss 
Charlotte  Yonge  was  the  spiritual 
mother  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  Yet 
daughters  are  often  more  learned  and 
usually  less  orthodox  than  their  par- 
ents. Miss  Yonge  wrote  stories,  and 
even  religious  stories,  without  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  Biblical  criticism  as 
made  in  Germany.  Mrs.  Ward  has  in- 
dulged in  something  very  like  original 
research,  and  is  certainly  the  most 
learned  of  female  novelists  since  the 
death  of  George  Eliot.  Her  novels  are 
entitled  to  the  highest  respect  for  the 


evidence  of  industry  which  they  always 
display.     They  are  also  an  interesting 
"end-of-the-century"  example  of  the  art 
of  separating  instruction  from  amuse- 
ment.   The  frivolous  people  who  want 
to  laugh,  or  even  to  cry»  over  fiction 
must  go  elsewhere.      Mrs.  Ward  re- 
quires attention  while  she  develops  her 
theories.       Since    the    publication    of 
"Robert     Elsmere"      no     unbelieving 
clergyman  has  any  excuse  for  remain- 
ing in  holy  orders.      "David  Grieve" 
taught  married  people  that  neither  hus- 
band nor  wife  has  any  right  to  talk  in  a 
style  which  the  other  cannot  under- 
stand.   From  "Marcella"  we  learn  po- 
litical  economy,   and   in    "Sir   George 
Tressady"  the  private  life  of  the  aristoc- 
racy Is  held  up  for  the  admiration  of  the 
middle  classes.    In  the  Early  Victorian 
novel  there  may  have  been  too  much 
sentiment.    In  the  Late  Victorian  novel 
there  is  apt  to  be  too  much  of  every- 
thing.   The  "smooth  tale,  generally  of 
love,"  has  become  a  crowded  epitome  of 
universal  information.    In  "Sir  George 
Tressady"  we  see  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  Committee,  and  tea  on  the  ter- 
race, and  dinner  In  an  under-secretary's 
room,  and  public  meetings,  and  declara- 
tions of  the  poll.    We  may  even  notice 
a   vast    improvement   in    the   evening 
papers,  which  report  speeches  delivered 
at  ten  o'clock.    If  novels  are  to  con- 
tain everything,  the  world  will  not  con- 
tain the  novels,  and  all  other  forms  of 
literature  will  be  superseded.    The  Plan 
of  Campaign  was  the  subject  of  a  very 
clever  novel  by  Miss  Mabel  Robinson 
which  actually  bore  that  name.      Mr. 
George    Moore's    "Esther    Waters"    Is 
credited  with  having  inspired  the  deci- 
sion in  Hawke  v.  Dunn.    Miss  Emily 
Lawless  has  kept  Irish  politics  out  of 
her  sad  and  beautiful  stories  of  Irish 
life.    But  Miss  Lawless  is  an  exception. 
She    Is    no    realist.      When    Nicholas 
Nickleby  was  employed  by  Mr.  Vincent 
Crummies  to  write  a  play,  It  was  made 
a  condition  that  he  should  Introduce  a 
real    pump    and    two    washing-tubs. 
"That's  the   London   plan,"   said   Mr. 
Crummies.        "They     look     up     some 
dresses  and  properties,  and  have  a  piece 
written  to  fit  'em."    It  Is  the  London 
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plan  still.      But  it  is  now  applied  to 
novels,  and  not  to  plays. 

Herbert  Paul. 


IN  KEDAK'S  TENTS.* 

BY  HENRY  8ETON  MURTUKAN,  AUTHOR  OF  MTHB 
BOWXB8." 

Chapter  XXIII. 
labbalde's  price. 

"  ft  Is  as  difficult  to  be  entirely  bad  as  it  ia  to  be 
entirely  good." 

To  those  who  say  that  there  is  no 
faith,  Spain  is  in  itself  a  palpable  an- 
swer. No  country  in  the  world  can 
show  such  cathedrals  as  those  of  i*ra- 
nada,  Cordova,  Seville,  Toledo,  Burgos. 
In  any  other  land  any  one  of  these 
great  structures  would  suffice.  But  in 
Spain  these  huge  monuments  to  that 
faith  which  has  held  serenely  through 
war  and  fashion,  through  thought  and 
thoughtlessness,  are  to  be  found  in  all 
the  great  cities.  And  the  queen  of 
them  all  is  Toledo.  If  the  Christian 
faith  be,  as  some  state,  a  mistake,  then 
those  who  built  Toledo  Cathedral  were 
mistaken  to  good  purposes,  and  for  us, 
who  follow  and  cannot  do  likewise  in 
architecture,  it  may  be  wise  to  make, 
at  all  events,  the  same  mistake  in  faith. 

Father  Concha,  that  sour- visa ged  phi- 
losopher, had  a  queer  pride  in  his  pro- 
fession and  in  the  history  of  that 
Church  which  is  to-day  seen  in  its  pur- 
est form  in  the  Peninsular,  while  it  is 
so  entangled  with  the  national  story  of 
Spain  that  the  two  are  but  one  tale  told 
from  a  different  point  of  view.  As  a 
private  soldier  may  take  pleasure  in 
standing  on  a  great  battle-field,  noting 
each  spot  of  interest— here  a  valley  of 
death,  there  the  scene  of  cavalry 
charge,  of  which  the  thunder  will  echo 
down  through  all  the  ages— so  Concha, 
a  mere  country  priest,  liked  to  pace  the 
aisles  of  a  great  cathedral,  indulging 
the  while  in  a  half-cynical  pride.  He 
was  no  great  general,  no  leader,  of  no 
smallest  importance  in  the  ranks;  but 
he  was  of  the  army,  and  partook  in  a 
minute  degree  of  those  victories  that 

1  Copyright,  1896,  by  Henry  Seton  Merriman. 


belonged  to  the  past.  It  was  his  habit 
thus  to  pay  a  visit  to  Toledo  Cathedral 
whensoever  his  journeys  led  him  to 
Castile.  It  was,  moreover,  his  simple 
custom  to  attend  the  early  mass,  which 
is  here  historical;  and,  indeed,  to  walk 
through  the  church,  grey  and  cool,  with 
the  hush  that  seems  to  belong  only  to 
buildings  of  a  stupendous  age,Js  in  it- 
self a  religious  service. 

Concha  was  passing  across  the  nave, 
hat  in  hand,  a  gaunt,  ill-clad,  and  some- 
what pathetic  figure,  when  he  caught 
sight  of  Sir  John  Pleydell.  The  tall 
Englishman  paused  involuntarily  and 
looked  at  the  lean  Spaniard.  Concha 
bowed. 

"We  met,"  he  said,  "for  a  moment  in 
the  garden  of  ueneral  Vincente's  house 
at  Honda." 

"True,"  answered  Sir  John;  "are  you 
leaving  the  cathedral?  We  might 
walk  a  little  way  together.  One  can- 
not talk  idly— here." 

He  paused  and  looked  up  at  ihe  great 
oak  screen,  at  the  towering  masonry. 

"No,"  answered  Concha  gravely; 
"one  cannot  talk  idly  here." 

Concha  held  back  the  great  leathern 
portiere,  and  the  Englishman  passed 
out. 

"This  is  a  queer  country,  and  you 
are  a  queer  people,"  he  said  presently. 
"When  I  was  at  Ronda  I  met  a  certain 
number  of  persons— I  can  count  them 
on  my  fingers— General  Vincente,  his 
daughter,  Sefiora  Barenna,  Sefiorita 
Barenna,  the  Englishman,  Conyngham, 
yourself,  Sefior  Concha.  I  arrived  in 
Toledo  yesterday  morning.  In  twenty- 
four  hours  I  have  caught  sight  of  all 
the  persons  mentioned  here  in  Toledo." 

"And  here  in  Toledo  is  another  of 
whom  you  have  not  caught  sight'  said 
Concha. 

"Ah!" 

"Yes;  Sefior  Larralde." 

"Is  he  here?" 

"Yes,"  said  Concha. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  some 
minutes. 

"What  are  we  all  doing  here,  padre  V 
inquired  Sir  John,  with  his  cold  laugh. 

"What  are  you  doing  here,  sefior?" 

Sir  John  did  not    answer    at    once. 
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They  were  walking  leisurely.  The 
streets  were  deserted,  as,  indeed,  the 
streets  of  Toledo  usually  are. 

"I  am  putting  two  and  two  together/' 
the  great  lawyer  answered  at  length. 
"I  began  doing  so  in  idleness,  and  now 
I  have  become  interested. 

"Ah!" 

"Yes,  I  have  become  interested. 
They  say,  padre,  that  a  pebble  set  in 
motion  at  the  summit  of  a  mountain 
may  gather  other  pebbles  and  increase 
in  bulk  and  spread,  until  in  the  form  of 
an  avalanche  it  overwhelms  a  city  in 
the  valley." 

"Yes,  sefior." 

"And  I  have  conceived  the  strange 
fancy  that  Frederick  Conyngham, 
when  he  first  came  to  this  country,  set 
such  a  pebble  in  motion  at  the  summit 
of  a  very  high  mountain.  It  has  been 
falling  and  falling  silently  ever  since, 
and  it  is  gaining  in  bulk.  And  you  and 
General  Vincente,  and  Esteila  Vincente, 
and  Sefiorita  Barenna,  and  Frederick 
Conyngham,  and,  in  a  minor  degree, 
myself  are  on  the  slope,  in  the  track  of 
the  avalanche,  and  are  sliding  down 
behind  it.  And  the  general  and  Esteila 
and  yourself  and  Conyngham  are  try- 
ing to  overtake  it  and  stop  it;  and,  rev- 
erendo,  in  the  valley  below  is  the  mon- 
archy of  Spain  and  the  Bourbon  cause." 

Father  Concha,  remembering  his  fa- 
vorite maxim,  that  no  flies  enter  a  shut 
mouth,  was  silent. 

"The  pebble  was  a  letter,"  said  Sir 
John. 

"And  Larralde  has  it,"  he  added 
after  a  pause;  "and  that  is  why  you 
are  all  in  Toledo,  why  the  air  is  thick 
with  apprehension,  and  why  all  Spain 
seems  to  pause  and  wait  breathlessly." 

"Will  the  avalanche  be  stopped,  or 
will  it  not?  Will  the  Bourbons,  than 
whom  history  has  known  no  more  in- 
teresting and  more  satisfactory  race, 
except  our  own  Stuarts— will  the  Bour- 
bons fall,  Sefior  Jfadre?" 

"Ah!"  said  Concha,  whose  furrowed 
face  and  pessimistic  glance  betrayed 
nothing— "ah!" 

"You  will  not  tell  me,  of  course.  You 
know  much  that  you  will  not  tell  me, 
and  I  merely  ask  from  curiosity.    You, 


perhaps,  know  one  thing,  and  that  I 
wish  to  learn  from  you  not  out  of  curi- 
osity, but  because  I,  too,  would  fain* 
overtake  the  avalanche  and  stop  it.  I 
am  no  politician,  sefior,  though,  of* 
course,  I  have  my  views.  When  a  man 
has  reached  my  age  he  knows  as- 
suredly that  politics  merely  mean  self- 
aggrandizement  and  nothing  else.. 
No,  the  Bourbons  may  fall,  Spain  mar 
follow  the  lead  of  France,  and  make  an- 
exhibition  of  herself  before  the  world 
as  a  republic.  I  am  indifferent  to  these 
events.  But  I  wish  to  do  Frederick  Co- 
nyngham a  good  turn,  and  I  ask  you  to 
tell  me  where  I  shall  find  Larralde, 
you  who  know  everything,  Sefior 
Padre." 

Concha  reflected  while  they  walked 
along  on  the  shady  side  of  the  narrow 
street.  It  happened  to  be  the  street 
where  the  saddlers  live,  and  the  sharp 
sound  of  their  little  hammers  on  the 
leather  and  wood  came  from  almost 
every  darkened  doorway.  The  padre 
had  a  wholesome  fear  of  Esteban  Lar- 
ralde and  an  exaggerated  estimation  of 
that  schemer's  ability.  He  was  a  hum- 
ble-minded old  man,  and  ever  hesitated 
to  put  his  own  brain  against  that  of  an- 
other. He  knew  that  Sir  John  was  a 
cleverer  man  than  Larralde,  deeper 
versed  in  that  side  of  human  nature 
where  the  seams  are  and  the  knots  and 
the  unsightly  stitches,  older,  more  ex- 
perienced, and  probably  no  more  scru- 
pulous. 

"Yes,"  said  the  priest,  "I  can  tell  you 
that.  Larralde  lodges  in  the  nouse  of 
a  malcontent,  one  Lamberto,  a  scrib- 
bling journalist,  who  is  hurt  because 
the  world  takes  him  at  its  own  valua- 
tion and  not  his.  The  house  is  next  to 
the  little  synagogue  in  the  Calle  de  Ma- 
drid, a  small  stationer's  shop,  where 
one  may  buy  the  curse  of  this  genera- 
tion, pens  and  paper." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Sir  John,  civilly 
and  simply.  This  man  has,  no  doubt, 
been  ill  painted,  but  some  may  have 
seen  that  with  different  companions  he 
wore  a  different  manner.  He  was,  as 
all  successful  men  are,  an  unconscious 
actor,  and  in  entering  into  tue  person- 
ality of  the  companion  of  the  moment 
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he  completely  sank  his  own.  He  never 
sought  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  and 
yet  he  came  near  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  hard  task.  Sir  John  was 
not  a  sympathetic  man,  he  merely  mis- 
took life  for  a  court  of  justice,  and  ar- 
raigned all  human  nature  in  the  wit- 
ness-box, with  the  inward  conviction 
that  this  should  by  rights  be  exchanged 
for  the  felon's  dock. 

With  Concha  he  was  as  simple,  as 
direct,  and  as  unsophisticated  as  the  old 
priest  himself,  and  now  took  his  leave 
without  attempting  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  he  had  accomplished  a  fore- 
set  purpose. 

Without  difficulty  he  found  the  small 
stationer's  shop  next  the  synagogue  in 
the  Calle  de  Madrid,  and  bade  the  sta- 
tioner, a  spectacled  individual  with  up- 
right hair  and  the  air  of  seeking  some- 
thing in  the  world  which  is  not  usually 
behind  a  counter,  take  his  card  to  Sefior 
Larralde.  At  first  the  stationer  pre- 
tended ignorance  of  the  name,  but  on 
discovering  that  Sir  John  had  not  suffi- 
cient Spanish  to  conduct  a  conversa- 
tion of  intrigue,  disappeared  into  a 
back  room,  whence  emanated  a  villain- 
ous smell  of  cooking. 

While  Sir  John  waited  in  the  little 
shop  Father  Concha  walked  to  the 
Plazuela  de  l'lglesia  Vieja,  which  small 
square,  overhanging  the  Tagus  and 
within  reach  of  its  murmuring  voice,  is 
deserted,  except  at  midday,  when  the 
boys  play  at  bull-fighting  and  a  few 
workmen  engage  in  a  grave  game  of 
bowls.  Concha  sat,  book  in  hand, 
opened  honestly  at  the  office  of  the  day 
and  hour,  and  read  no  word.  Instead, 
he  stared  across  the  gorge  at  the  brown 
bank  of  land  which  commands  the 
city,  and  renders  it  useless  as  a  for- 
tress in  the  days  of  modern  artillery.  He 
sat  and  stared  grimly,  and  thought  per- 
haps of  those  secret  springs  within  the 
human  heart  that  make  one  man  suc- 
cessful and  unhappy,  while  another 
who,  possessing  brains  and  ability  and 
energy,  yet  fails  in  life,  and  is  perhaps 
none  the  less  the  happier  of  the  two, 
for  it  had  happened  to  Father  Concha, 
as  it  may  happen  to  writer  and  reader 
at  any  moment,  to  meet  one  who  in  in- 


dividuality bears  a  resemblance  to  that 
self  which  we  never  know  and  yet  are 
ever  conscious  of. 

Sir  John  Pieydell,  a  few  hundred 
yards  away,  obeyed  the  shopman's  in- 
vitation to  step  up-stairs  with  some- 
thing approaching  alacrity,  so  easily  is 
the  interest  of  a  lonely  man  aroused. 

Larralde  was  seated  at  a  table 
strewn  with  newspapers  and  soiled  by 
cigarette  ash.  He  had  the  unkempt 
and  pallid  look  of  one  who  has  not  seen 
the  sun  or  breathed  air  for  days,  for, 
as  Concepcion  had  said,  this  was  a  con- 
spirator who  preferred  to  lurk  in 
friendly  shelter  while  others  played 
the  bolder  game  at  the  front.  Larralde 
had,  in  fact,  not  stirred  abroad  for 
nearly  a  week. 

"Well,  sefior,"  he  said,  with  a  false 
air  of  bravado,  "how  fares  it  with  your 
little  undertaking?" 

"That,"  replied  Sir  John,  "is  past  and 
paid  for,  and  I  have  another  matter  for 
your  consideration." 

Sir  John's  manner  had  changed.  He 
spoke  as  one  having  authority,  and 
Larralde  shrugged  his  shoulders,  re- 
membering a  past  payment. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  rolling  a  cigarette  with 
a  fine  air  of  indifference. 

"On  the  one  hand,"  continued  Sir 
John  judicially,  "I  come  to  make  you 
an  offer  which  can  only  be  beneficial  to 
you;  on  the  other  hand,  Sefior  Lar- 
ralde, I  know  enough  to  make  things 
particularly  unpleasant  for  you." 

Larralde  raised  his  eyebrows  and 
sought  the  match-box.  His  thoughts 
seemed  to  amuse  him. 

"I  have  reason  to  assume  that  a  cer- 
tain letter  is  now  in  your  possession 
again.  I  do  not  know  the  contents  of 
this  letter,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  am 
at  all  interested  in  it,  but  a  friend  of 
mine  is  particularly  anxious  to  have 
possession  of  it  for  a  short  space  of 
time.  I  have,  unasked,  taken  upon 
myself  the  office  of  intermediary." 

Larralde's  eyes  flashed  through  the 
smoke. 

"You  are  about  to  offer  me  money; 
be  careful,  sefior,"  he  said  hotly;  and 
the  lawyer  smiled. 

"Be  careful  that  it  is    enough,"     he 
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suggested.  "Keep  your  grand  airs  for 
your  fellows,  Sefior  Larralde.  Yes,  I 
am  about  to  offer  you  two  hundred 
pounds— say  three  thousand  pesetas— 
for  the  loan  of  that  letter  for  a  few 
hours  only.  I  will  guarantee  that  it  is 
read  by  one  person  only,  and  that  a 
lady.  This  lady  will  probably  glance 
at  the  first  lines,  merely  to  satisfy  her- 
self as  to  the  nature  of  its  contents. 
Three  thousand  pesetas  will  enable  you 
to  escape  to  Cuba  if  your  schemes  fail. 
If  you  succeed,  three  thousand  pesetas 
will  always  be  of  use,  even  to  a  mem- 
ber of  a  republican  government." 

Larralde  had  ceased  smiling.  There 
is  a  time  in  the  schemes  of  men,  and  it 
usually  comes  just  before  the  crisis, 
when  the  stoutest  heart  hesitates  and 
the  most  reckless  conspirator  thinks  of 
his  retreat  Esteban  Larralde  had  be- 
gun to  think  of  Cuba  during  the  last 
few  days,  and  the  mention  of  that 
haven  for  Spanish  failures  almost  un- 
nerved him. 

"In  a  week,"  suggested  Sir  John 
again,  "it  may  be— well— settled  one 
way  or  the  other." 

Larralde  glanced  at  him  sharply. 
This  Englishman  was  either  well  in- 
formed or  very  cunning.  He  seemed  to 
have  read  the  thought  in  Larralde's 
mind. 

"No  doubt,"  went  on  the  Englishman, 
"you  have  divined  for  whom  I  want 
the  letter,  and  who  will  read  it.  We 
both  owe  Conyngham  a  good  turn— I  in 
reparation,  you  in  gratitude,  for  he  un- 
doubtedly saved  the  Sefiorita  Barenna 
from  imprisonment  for  life." 

Larralde  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Each  man,"  he  said,  "must  fight  for 
himself." 

"And  the  majority  of  us  for  a  woman 
as  well,"  amended  Sir  John.  "At 
least,  in  Spain,  chivalry  is  not  yet 
dead." 

Larralde  laughed.  He  was  vain,  and 
Sir  John  knew  it.  He  had  a  keen  sight 
for  the  breach  in  his  opponent's 
armor. 

"You  have  put  your  case  well,"  said 
the  Spaniard  patronizingly,  "and  I  do 
not  see  why,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  I 
should  not  agree  to  your  proposal.    It 


is,  as  you  say,  for  the  sake  of  a 
woman." 

"Precisely." 

Larralde  leant  back  in  his  chair,  re- 
membering the  legendary  gallantry  of 
his  race,  and  wearing  an  appropriate 
expression. 

"For  a  woman,"  he  repeated,  with  an 
eloquent  gesture. 

"Precisely." 

"Then  I  will  do  it,  sefior— I  will  do 
it." 

"For  two  hundred  pounds?"  inquired 
Sir  John  coldly. 

"As  you  will,"  answered  the  Span- 
iard, with  a  noble  Indifference  to  such 
sordid  matters. 

Chapteb  XXIV. 

PRIESTCRAFT. 

"  No  man,  I  fear,  can  effect  great  benefits  for 
nil  country  without  some  sacrifice  of  the  minor 
virtues." 

The  Sefiora  Barenna  was  a  leading 
social  light  in  Toledo,  insomuch  as  she 
never  refused  an  invitation. 

"One  has  one's  duties  toward  soci- 
ety," she  would  say,  with  a  sigh, 
"though  the  saints  know  that  I  take 
no  pleasure  in  these  affairs." 

Then  she  put  on  her  best  Seville  man- 
tilla and  bustled  off  to  some  function  or 
another,  where  she  talked  volubly  and 
without  discretion. 

Julia  had  of  late  withdrawn  more 
and  more  from  that  life  of  continued 
and  mild  festivity,  of  which,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  the  existence  of  many  women 
is  composed.  This  afternoon  she  sat 
alone  in  the  great,  gloomy  house  in  To- 
ledo, waiting  for  Larralde;  for  she,  like 
thousands  of  her  sisters,  loved  an  un- 
worthy object— faute  de  mieux— with 
open  eyes  and  a  queer  philosophy  that 
bade  her  love  Larralde  rather  than 
love  none.  She  had  lately  spent  a 
great  part  of  her  existence  in  waiting 
for  Larralde,  who,  indeed,  was  busy 
enough  at  this  time,  and  rarely  stirred 
abroad  while  the  sun  was  up. 

"Julia,"  said  Sefiora  Barenna  to  Con- 
cha, "is  no  longer  a  companion  to  me. 
She  does  not  even  attempt  to  under- 
stand my  sensitive  organization.      She 
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is  a  mere  statue,  and  thinks  of  nothing 
but  politics." 

"For  her,  madame,  as  for  all  women, 
there  would  be  no  politics  if  there  were 
no  politicians,"  the  priest  replied. 

This  afternoon  Julia  was  more  rest- 
less than  ever.  Larralde  had  not  been 
to  see  her  for  many  days,  and  had  only 
written  a  hurried  note  from  time  to 
time,  in  answer  to  her  urgent  request, 
telling  her  that  he  was  well  and  in  no 
danger. 

She  now  no  longer  knew  whether  he 
was  in  Toledo  or  not,  but  had  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  schemes  in  which  he 
was  engaged  to  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  these  were  coming  to  a  crisis.  Es- 
teban  Larralde  had,  indeed,  told  her 
more  than  was  either  necessary  or  dis- 
creet, and  it  was  his  vanity  that  led 
him  into  this  imprudence.  We  are  all 
ready  enough  to  impart  information 
which  will  show  our  neighbors  that  we 
are  more  Important  than  we  ap- 
pear. 

After  a  broiling  day  the  sun  was  now 
beginning  to  lose  a  little  of  his  terrific 
power,  and  in  the  shade  of  the  patio, 
upon  which  the  windows  of  Julia's 
room  opened,  the  air  was  quite  cool  and 
pleasant.  A  fountain  plashed  continu- 
ously in  a  little  basin  that  had  been 
white  six  centuries  ago,  when  the 
Moors  had  brought  the  marble  across 
the  Gulf  of  Lyons  to  build  it.  The 
very  sound  of  the  water  was  a  relief  to 
overstrained  nerves,  and  seemed  to  di- 
minish the  tension  of  the  shimmering 
atmosphere. 

Julia  was  alone,  and  barely  made 
pretence  to  read  the  book  she  held  in 
her  hand.  From  her  seat  she  could  sec 
the  bell  suspended  on  the  opposite  wall 
of  the  courtyard,  of  which  the  deep 
voice  at  any  time  of  day  or  night  had 
the  power  of  stirring  her  heart  in  a 
sudden  joy.  At  last  the  desired  sound 
broke  the  silence  of  the  great  house, 
and  Julia  stood  breathless  at  the  win- 
dow, while  the  servant  leisurely 
crossed  the  patio  and  threw  open  the 
great  door,  large  enough  to  admit  a 
carriage  and  pair.  It  was  not  Lar- 
ralde, but  Father  Concha,  brought 
hither  by  a  note  he  had  received  from 


Sir  John  Pleydell  earlier  in  the  afte*. 
noon. 

"I  shall  have  the  letter  in  a  week 
from  now,"  the  Englishman  had  writ- 
ten. 

"Which  will  be  too  late,"  commented 
Concha  pessimistically. 

The  senora  was  out,  they  told  him, 
but  the  sefiorita  had  remained  at  home. 

"It  is  the  sefiorita  I  desire  to  see." 

And  Julia,  at  the  window  above, 
heard  the  remark  with  a  sinking  heart. 
The  air  seemed  to  be  weighted  with 
the  suggestion  of  calamity.  Concha 
had  the  manner  of  one  bringing  bad 
news.  She  forgot  that  this  was  his 
usual  mien. 

"Ah,  my  child!"  he  said,  coming  into 
the  room  a  minute  later  and  sitting 
down  rather  wearily. 

"What?"  she  asked,  her  two  hands 
at  her  breast. 

He  glanced  at  her  beneath  his  brows. 
The  wind  was  in  the  north-east,  dry 
and  tingling.  The  sun  had  worn  a  cop- 
pery hue  all  day.  Such  matters  afreet 
women  and  those  who  are  in  mental 
distress.  After  such  a  day  as  had  at 
last  worn  to  evening  the  mind  is  at  a 
great  tension,  the  nerves  are  strained. 
It  is  at  such  times  that  men  fly  into 
sudden  anger  and  whip  out  the  knife. 
At  such  times  women  are  reckless,  and 
the  stories  of  human  lives  take  sudden 
turns. 

Concha  knew  that  he  had  this  woman 
at  a  disadvantage. 

"What?"  he  echoed;  "I  wish  I  knew. 
I  wish  at  times  I  was  no  priest." 

"Why?" 

"Because  I  could  help  you  better. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  man  and  not  the 
priest  who  is  the  truest  friend." 

"Why  do  you  speak  like  this?'  she 
cried.  "Is  there  danger?  What  has 
happened?" 

"You  know  best,  my  child,  if  there  is 
danger;  you  know  what  is  likely  to 
happen." 

Julia  stood  looking  at  him  with  hard 
eyes,  the  eyes  of  one  in  mortal  fear. 

"You  have  always  been  my  friend," 
she  said  slowly— "my  best  friend." 

"Yes;  a  woman's  lover  is  never  her 
best  friend." 
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"Has  anything  happened  to  Este- 
ban?" 

The  priest  did  not  answer  at  once, 
but  paused,  reflecting,  and  dusting  his 
sleeve,  where  there  was.  always  some 
snuff  requiring  attention  at  such  mo- 
ments. 

"I  know  so  little,"  he  said.  "I  am 
no  politician.  What  can  I  say?  What 
can  I  advise  you  when  I  am  in  the 
dark?  And  the  time  is  slipping  by- 
slipping  by." 

"I  cannot  tell  you,"  she  answered, 
turning  away  and  looking  out  of  the 
window. 

"You  cannot  tell  the  priest;  tell  the 
man." 

Then  suddenly  she  reached  the  end 
of  her  endurance.  Standing  with  her 
back  toward  him  she  told  her  story, 
and  Concha  listened  with  a  still, 
breathless  avidity,  as  one  who,  having 
long  sought  knowledge,  finds  it  at  last 
when  it  seemed  out  of  reach.  The  lit- 
tle fountain  plashed  in  the  courtyard 
below,  a  frog  in  the  basin  among  the 
water-lilies  croaked  sociably,  while  the 
priest  and  the  beautiful  woman  in  the 
room  above  made  history,  for  it  is  not 
always  in  kings'  palaces  nor  yet  in  par- 
liaments that  the  story  of  the  world  is 
shaped. 

Concha  spoke  no  word,  and  Julia, 
having  begun,  left  nothing  unsaid,  but 
told  him  every  detail  in  a  slow,  me- 
chanical voice,  as  if  bidden  thereto  by 
a  stronger  will  than  her  own. 

"He  is  all  the  world  to  me,"  she  said 
simply  in  conclusion. 

"Yes;  and  the  happiest  women  are 
those  who  live  in  a  small  world." 

A  silence  fell  upon  them.  The  old 
priest  surreptitiously  looked  at  his 
watch.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of 
action. 

"My  child,"  he  said,  rising,  "when 
you  are  an  old  woman  with  children  to 
harass  you  and  make  your  life  worth 
living,  you  will  probably  look  back 
with  thankfulness  to  this  moment,  for 
you  have  done  that  which  was  your 
only  chance  of  happiness." 

"Why  do  you  always  help  me?"  she 
asked,  as  she  had  asked  a  hundred 
times. 


"Because  happiness  Is  so  rare,  that  I 
hate  to  see  it  wasted,"  he  answered, 
going  toward  the  door  with  a  grim 
laugh. 

He  passed  out  of  the  room  and 
crossed  the  patio  slowly.  Then,  when 
the  great  door  had  closed  behind  him, 
he  gathered  up  the  skirts  of  his  cassock 
and  hurried  down  the  narrow  street. 
In  such  thoroughfares  as  were  deserted 
he  ran  with  the  speed  and  endurance  of 
a  spare,  hard-living  man.  Woman-like, 
Julia  had,  after  all,  done  things  by 
half.  She  had  timed  her  confession,  as 
it  seemed,  too  late. 

At  the  hotel  they  told  the  padre  that 
General  Vincente  was  at  dinner  and 
could  not  be  disturbed. 

"He  sees  no  one,"  the  servant 
said. 

"You  do  not  know  who  I  am,"  said 
Concha,  in  an  irony  which  under  the 
circumstances  he  alone  could  enjoy. 
Then  he  passed  up  the  stairs  and  bade 
the  waiter  begone. 

"But  I  carry  the  general's  dessert," 
protested  the  man. 

"No,"  said  Concha,  half  to  himself; 
"I  have  that." 

Vincente  was,  indeed,  at  the  table 
with  Estella.  He  looked  up  as  the 
priest  entered,  fingering  a  cigarette  del- 
icately. 

"How  soon  can  you  take  the  road?" 
asked  Concha  abruptly. 

"Ten  minutes,  the  time  for  a  cup  of 
coffee,"  was  the  answer,  given  with  a 
pleasant  laugh. 
"Then  order  your  carriage." 
Vincente  looked  at  his  old  friend,  and 
the  smile  never  left  his  lips,  though  his 
eyes  were  grave  enough.  It  was  hard 
to  say  whether  aught  on  earth  could 
disturb  this  man's  equanimity.  Then 
the  general  rose  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow, which  opened  upon  the  courtyard. 
In  the  quiet  corner,  near  the  rain-tank, 
where  a  vine  grows  upon  trellis-work,, 
the  dusty  travelling-carriage  stood,  and 
upon  the  step  of  it,  eating  a  simple 
meal  of  bread  and  dried  figs,  sat  the 
man  who  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  fastest  driver  in  Spain. 

"In  ten  minutes,  my  good  Manuel,"1 
said  the  general. 
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"Buenor  grumbled  the  driver  with 
his  mouth  full,  a  man  of  few  words. 

"Is  it  to  go  far?"  asked  the  general, 
turning  on  his  heel  and  addressing 
Concha.  ' 

"A  long  journey." 

"To  take  the  road,  Manuel!"  cried 
Vincente,  leaning  out.  He  closed  the 
window  before  resuming  his  seat. 

"And  now,  have  you  any  more  or- 
ders?" he  asked,  with  a  gay  careless- 
ness. "I  counted  on  sleeping  in  a  bed 
to-night." 

"You  will  not  do  that,"  replied  Con- 
cha, "when  you  hear  my  news." 

"Ah!" 

"But  first  you  must  promise  me  not 
to  make  use  of  the  information  I  give 
you  against  any  suspected  persons;  to 
take,  in  fact,  only  preventive  meas- 
ures." 

"You  have  only  to  name  it,  my  friend. 
Proceed." 

The  old  priest  paused  and  passed  his 
hand  across  his  brow.  He  was  breath- 
less still  and  looked  worn. 

"It  is,"  he  said,  "a  very  grave  mat- 
ter. I  have  not  had  much  experience 
In  such  things,  for  my  path  has  always 
lain  in  small  parochial  affairs,  dealings 
with  children  and  women." 

Estella  was  already  pouring  some 
wine  into  a  glass.  With  a  woman's  in- 
stinct she  saw  that  the  old  man  was 
overwrought  and  faint.  It  was  a  Fri- 
day, and  in  his  simple  way  there  was 
no  more  austere  abstinent  than  Father 
Concha,  who  had  probably  touched  lit- 
tle food  throughout  the  long,  hot  day. 

"Take  your  time,  my  friend,  take 
your  time,"  said  the  general,  who  never 
hurried,  and  was  never  too  late.  "A 
pinch  of  snuff  now,  it  stimulates  the 
nerves." 

"It  is,"  said  Concha,  at  length,  break- 
ing a  biscuit  in  his  long,  bony  fingers, 
and  speaking  unembarrassedly  with 
his  mouth  full— "it  is  that  I  have  by  the 
merest  accident  lighted  upon  a  matter 
•of  political  importance." 

The  general  nodded,  and  held  his 
wine  up  to  the  light 

"There  are  matters  of  much  political 
importance,"  he  said,  "in  the  air  just 
now." 


"A  plot,"  continued  Concha,  "spread- 
ing over  all  Spain.  The  devil  is  surely 
in  it,  and  I  know  the  Carlists  are.  A 
plot,  believe  me,  to  assassinate  and  rob 
and  kidnap." 

"Yes,"  said  the  general,  with  his 
tolerant  little  smile— "yes»  my  dear 
padre,  some  men  are  so  bloodthirsty; 
is  it  not  so?" 

"This  plot  is  directed  against  the  lit- 
tle queen,  against  the  queen  regent, 
against  many  who  are  notable  Royal- 
ists, occupying  high  posts  in  the  govern- 
ment or  the  army." 

He  glanced  at  Estella,  and  then 
looked  meaningly  at  the  general,  who 
could  scarcely  fail  to  comprehend. 

"Let  us  deal  with  the  queen  and  the 
queen  regent,"  said  Vincente;  "the  oth- 
ers are  probably  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves." 

"None  can  guard  himself  against  as- 
sassination." 

The  general  seemed  for  a  moment  in- 
clined to  dispute  this  statement,  but 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  finally 
passed  it  by. 

"The  queen,"  he  said;  "what  of  her?" 

In  response  Concha  took  a  newspaper 
from  his  pocket  and  spread  it  out  on 
the  table.  After  a  brief  search  up  and 
down  the  ill-printed  columns  he  found 
the  desired  paragraph  and  read  aloud:— 

"The  queen  is  in  Madrid.  The  queen 
regent  journeys  from  Seville  to  rejoin 
her  daughter  in  the  capital,  prosecuting 
her  journey  by  easy  stages  and  accom- 
panied by  a  small  guard.  Her  majesty 
sleeps  at  Ciudad  Real  to-night,  and  at 
Toledo  to-morrow  night." 

"This,"  said  Concha,  folding  the 
newspaper,  "is  a  Carlist  and  revolu- 
tionary rag,  whose  readers  are  scarcely 
likely  to  be  interested  for  a  good  mo- 
tive in  the  movements  of  the  queen  re- 
gent." 

"True,  my  dear  padre— true,"  ad- 
mitted Vincente,  half  reluctantly. 

"Many  kiss  hands  they  would  fain 
see  chopped  off.  In  the  streets  and  on 
the  plaza  I  have  seen  many  reading 
this  newspaper  and  talking  over  tt 
with  unusual  interest.  Like  a  bad  law- 
yer, I  am  giving  the  confirmation  ot  the 
argument  before  the  argument  itself." 
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"No  matter,  no  matter." 

"Ah!  but  we  have  no  time  to  do 
things  ill  or  carelessly,"  said  the  priest. 
"My  story  is  a  long  one,  but  I  will  tell 
it  as  quickly  as  I  can." 

"Take  your  time,"  urged  the  general 
soothingly.  "This  great  plot,  you  say, 
which  is  to  spread  over  all  Spain " 

"Is  for  to-morrow  night,  my  friend." 


From  Good  Word*. 
SOME  OLD  GUIDE-BOOKS. 

"Look  upon  these  great  ranges  of  the 
Alps,  in  what  confusion  do  they  lie; 
they  have  neither  form  nor  beauty, 
neither  shape  nor  order,  no  more  than 
the  clouds  in  the  air.  Then  how  barren, 
how  desolate,  how  naked  are  they! 
How  they  stand  neglected  by  Nature! 
Neither  the  rains  can  soften  them,  nor 
the  dews  from  heaven  can  make  them 
fruitful.  ...  No  tempest  nor  earth- 
quake could  put  things  in  more  dis- 
order. 'Tis  true  they  cannot  look  as  ill 
now  as  they  did  at  first."  —  "Sacred 
Theory  of  the  Earth."  By  Thomas 
Burnet  (not  the  bishop).  Published  in 
1681. 

"The  town  [of  Lucerne]  is  not  well 
built,  and  the  inhabitants  see  nothing 
from  their  windows  but  narrow  streets 
and  winding  passages.  ...  At  Neu- 
chatel  it  rained,  and  I  had  the  spleen. 
.  .  .  Lausanne  is  a  filthy  town.  .  .  . 
The  lake  [of  Morat]  hardly  deserves  the 
appellation  of  a  lake,  being  little  more 
than  a  large  pond.  ...  I  think  Rich- 
mond Hill  infinitely  superior  to  any- 
thing I  have  seen."— "Letters  from  the 
Continent,"    Published  in  1812. 

"Every  one  will  feel  thankful,  on  clos- 
ing this  book,  that  he  was  born  in  En- 
gland, a  country  abounding  with  bless- 
ings unknown  in  other  climates,  and 
where  the  loss  of  ease  is  supplied  by  the 
possession  of  principle,  and  the  want  of 
vivacity  is  more  than  balanced  by  the 
enjoyment  of  religion  and  virtue."— 
"Preface  to  a  Book  of  Travel,"  1812. 

These  extracts,  taken  at  random  from 
early  guide-books,  sufficiently  show  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  old  style 
of  tourists;  the  hatred  of  mountains, 


the  general  disregard  of  the  picturesque, 
the  insular  prejudice  that  distinguished 
the  "John  Bull"  of  the  past. 

The  horror  men  had  of  old  of  the 
mountains  has  been  dwelt  on  exhaus- 
tively by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  who  in- 
geniously suggests  that  the  awe  and 
terror  inspired  by  mountains  in  early 
days  was  really  the  same  feeling,  more 
or  less,  as  that  which  now  inspires  ad- 
miration. If  anything,  he  suggests,  the 
old  feeling  was  more  poetical,  for  it 
peopled  the  mountains  with  dragons, 
gnomes  and  fairies.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  learned  Sir  John  Mandeville's  fic- 
tions, an  early  guide-book  writer 
(Scheuchzer,  1702),  went  so  far  as  to 
give  maps— we  mean  engravings— of 
dragons,  which  must  certainly  have 
gone  far  towards  intimidating  the  oold- 
est  mountain  adventurer.  Dr.  Thomas 
Burnet,  however,  whom  we  quote 
above,  appears  to  have  been  struck  with 
the  Alps  simply  as  hideous  excrescences, 
quite  apart  from  dragons,  goblins,  and 
such  like.  He  was  clearly  of  a  practical 
turn  of  mind,  and,  like  most  men  of  his 
day,  valued  "a.  view"  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  cattle  it  nourished  and 
the  herbage  it  grew.  For  notwithstand- 
ing the  excuses  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
kindly  makes  for  our  ancestors,  we  can- 
not help  feeling  that  they  were  totally 
regardless  of  the  picturesque.  All 
testimony  points  to  this  fact.  Thus,  the 
cultivated  Evelyn  alludes  in  his  diary 
to  the  "horrid  craggs"  of  the  mountains 
during  his  passage  into  Italy;  while 
Erasmus  never  so  much  as  looked  at  the 
Alps,  but,  while  men  were  carrying 
him  over  on  a  litter,  employed  himself 
in  composing  a  poem  on  "Old  Age." 
Even  Byron,  who  ought  to  have  known 
better,  contented  himself  with  calling 
Switzerland  "a  curst,  selfish,  swinish 
country  of  brutes;"  and  though  Gibbon 
lived  fifteen  years  in  Lausanne,  he 
never  climbed  a  mountain,  or  even  went 
to  the  foot  of  one.  "He  was  not  in- 
different to  mountains,  but  he  preferred 
them,"  as  Mr.  Birrell  puts  it,  "framed 
in  a  window." 

Endless  instances  might  be  enumer- 
ated of  the  antipathy  of  early  travellers 
to  the  mountains,  an  antipathy  natural 
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enough  to  the  uneducated  and  prosaic 
mind,  as  any  one  may  see  who  travels 
nowadays  in  Switzerland,  and  hears 
from  the  peasants  what  they  think  of 
their  mountains.  They  regard  them 
with  a  curious  enmity:  "England  is  a 
beautiful  country,"  they  say  enviously, 
"all  plain,  is  it  not?"  Their  view  of 
beauty  is,  like  that  of  the  ancient  writ- 
ers, purely  utilitarian.  This  explains 
why  Mr.  Stephen's  "highly  intelligent 
Swiss  guide"  declared  that  he  so  in- 
finitely preferred  the  view  of  chimney- 
pots from  the  South- Western  Railway 
station  to  the  view  "from  the  top  of 
Mont  Blanc!"  "This  frank  avowal," 
says  Mr.  Stephen  plaintively,  "set  me 
thinking.  Were  my  most  cherished 
prejudices  folly,  or  was  my  favorite 
guide  a  fool?  A  question  not  to  be  asked! 
Yet  very  similar  shocks  await  the  stu- 
dent of  early  Alpine  literature."  In 
fact,  the  general  attitude  of  unsophis- 
ticated mankind  towards  the  mountains 
is  something  resembling  that  of  the 
Irish  "slavey"  towards  the  black 
beetles— that  God  Almighty,  whatever 
he  may  have  created,  had  at  least  no 
hand  in  their  making. 

The  first  English  book  at  all  pertain- 
ing to  the  guide-book  tribe,  was 
"Coryat's  Crudities,"  a  handsome  vol- 
ume printed  in  1611,  full  of  rhymes  and 
quaint  conceits.  The  whole  title  runs 
thus:  "Coryat's  Crudities  hastily  gobled 
up  in  five  moneths  travells  in  France, 
Savoy,  Italy,  Rhetia,  comonly  called  the 
Gry  son's  country:  Helvetia  alias  Swit- 
zerland, some  parts  of  High  Germany, 
and  the  Netherlands;  newly  digested  in 
the  hungry  air  of  Odcombe  in  the 
County  of  Somerset,  and  now  dispersed 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  travelling 
members  of  this  Kingdome."  This 
work  does  not  give  more  than  two  chap- 
ters to  "Helvetia,"  and  the  curious  thing 
is,  that  of  these  two  chapters  six  lines 
only  are  given  up  to  description,  while 
the  mountains  are  not  mentioned  at  all, 
oneway  or  other;  only  "the  passing  faire 
and  spacious  country"  (near  Zurich)  and 
"the  excellent  faire  cornefields."  At 
Zurich  he  alludes  to  "the  river  Sylla 
into  which  the  ashes  of  Witches,  Sor- 
cerers and  Heretiques  are  cast."    "The 


diet  of  Switzerland,"  he  says,  "is  pass- 
ing good  at  most  places;  the  charge  Is 
something  reasonable;  for  my  Spanish 
shilling  did  most  commonly  discharge 
my  shot  when  I  spent  most."    But  then 
Tom  Coryat  did  not  seem  to  expect  too 
much  in  the  way  of  comfort,  for  he  was 
a  bit  of  a  philosopher,  and  when  he  had 
to  sleep  al  fresco  he  consoled  himself— 
like  the  modern  Alpine  climbers— with 
the  very  sensible  reflection  that  he  "did 
not  deserve  the  sweet  junkats  of  my 
little  experience,  without  some  bitter 
pilles  and  hard  brunts  of  adverse  for- 
tune."     An  unpleasant  experience  he 
certainly  had  near  Baden,  in  which  he 
does  not  appear  in  the  light  of  a  hero. 
Meeting    near    Baden,    he    says,    **2 
clownes  commonly  called  Boores,"  he 
was  so  afraid  of  them  that  he  deter- 
mined to  pose  as  a  mendicant  friar,  and 
they  gave  him,  "poore  as  they  were," 
fourpence  halfpenny,  "which  paid  for 
half  my  supper  that  night  at  Baden." 
As  Julius  Caesar  is  the  only  authority  on 
Switzerland  quoted  in  this  volume,  we 
conclude  that  poor  Tom  Coryat  had  not 
much  to  go  upon.    What  he  liked  best 
in  all  his  travels  were  distinctly  the 
"Great  Tun"  of  Heidelberg,  and  the 
"striking  clock"  of  Strasburg;  of  these 
he    gives    most    elaborate    woodcuts. 
Zurich,  indeed,  interests  him  more  than 
any  place  in  Switzerland;  but  here  also 
we  get  wonderfully  little  information, 
for  the  author  (who  appears  to  have  been 
a  considerable  pedant)  quotes  at  their 
weary  length  many  "Latine  Epistles 
that  I  sent  to  some  of  the  learned  men 
of  the  Citie."    And  not  only  Latin,  but 
Greek    epistles    follow    to    the    said 
"learned  men!"    What  an  intolerable 
amount  of  Greek  and  Latin  stuffing  to 
one  half -penny  worth  of  guide-book! 

Coryat* s  book,  indeed,  is  not  a  guide- 
book in  our  sense  of  the  word.  But 
then,  in  his  day,  people  rarely,  if  ever, 
travelled  for  pleasure;  they  come  to 
Switzerland  "bent  on  some  serious 
errand,  military,  religious,  or  medici- 
nal." Coryat  himself  seems  mainly  to 
have  gone  for  the  purpose  of  firing  off 
learned  treatises  at  the  heads  of  the 
Zurich  professors.  From  about  1760, 
after  Rousseau  had  written  "La  Non- 
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veile  Heloise,"  with  Its  first  really  ap- 
preciative description  of  Swiss  scenery, 
travelling  came  into  fashion.  At  first, 
indeed,  it  was  confined  to  towns,  then 
to  lakes  and  valleys.  No  one  dreamt  of 
climbing  mountains,  for  the  reason  that 
people  were  very  much  afraid  of  them. 
"Crossing  passes,"  says  Mr.  Coolidge, 
"was  bad  enough,  but  it  was  necessary 
for  travellers  approaching  Italy  by 
land;  willingly,  however,  to  incur  fa- 
tigue and  danger  in  climbing  a  peak 
would  have  then  been  looked  on  as  a  sign 
of  folly."  And  peaks  still  inspired  terror, 
for  when  dragons  and  goblins  began  to 
be  disbelieved  in,  books  of  travel  kept 
up  the  "mountain  gloom"  by  continual 
allusions  to  "the  cries  of  eagles  and 
their  unpleasant  habit  of  picking  out 
the  eyes  of  travellers."  Even  so  late  as 
1814,  Mrs.  Shelley  records  (Dairy  of  a 
Six  Weeks'  Tour)  how  "our  voiturier," 
engaged  in  France  to  drive  to  Neu- 
chatel,  "was  scared  by  the  mountains, 
and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  return 
home." 

Early  guide-books,  those,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  even 
up  to  1830— for  guide-book  writing  had 
such  a  long  infancy  that  we  must  per- 
force also  call  these  "early"— mostly 
took  you  on  the  same  old  round,  the 
"round  of  the  lakes,"  by  Fluelen,  Lu- 
cerne, Interlaken,  Brienz,  and  Thun. 
The  St.  Gotthard  is  almost  the  only  pass 
they  mention.  Early  guide-books  are 
also  very  fond  of  giving  a  list  of  the 
Swiss  cantons,  and  dry  facts  about  the 
"Helvetic  Confederacy,"  with  generally 
the  story  of  William  Tell  and  the  apple, 
dramatically,  if  rudely,  illustrated. 

For  the  rest,  the  guide-books  pub- 
lished in  the  earlier  part  of  this  century 
are  mostly  remarkable  for  the  insular 
prejudice  to  which  they  catered.  They 
always,  either  openly  or  "between  the 
lines,"  seem  to  be  admonishing  their 
readers  to 

.    .    .  thank  the  goodness  and  the  grace 

That  on  my  birth  have  smiled 
And  made  me  in  this  Christian  land 

A  happy  English  child. 

As  soon  as  the  Englishman  began  to 
go  about  the  world,   he  became  con- 


scious of  his  immense  superiority  over 
his  neighbors.  He  seems  to  have  an 
overpowering  desire  that  all  humanity 
should  be  built  on  the  same  pattern, 
and  feels  terribly  troubled  over  com- 
munities that  do  not  in  all  respects  con- 
form to  the  English  rule. 

Passing  to  the  books  of  Swiss  travel 
of  a  somewhat  later  date,  we  are  struck 
by  the  large  number  of  them  written  by 
ladies.  Although  in  fear  of  offending 
the  "New  Woman,"  we  must  say  that 
ladies'  guide-books  are  evident  at  first 
sight— even  from  their  titles.  In  the 
fifties  ladies  chose  very  romantic  titles 
for  their  guide-books:  "Light  Leaves 
gathered  in  1859-1860;"  "Voyage  en 
Zigzag;"  "A  Lady's  Tour  round  Monte 
Rosa."  Nowadays  the  climbing  sister- 
hood would  disdain  such  trivialities— 
for  do  they  not  consider  themselves 
equal  to  men,  nay,  have  they  not  proved 
it  by  their  exploits?  And  the  remarks 
of  lady  tourists  in  old  guide-books  are 
often  very  funny  as  regarded  by  the 
light  of  present  experiences.  In  some 
of  them  ladies  are  apparently  recom- 
mended to  wear  "face  masks,"  and  Miss 
L.  Tuckett,  in  her  "Voyage  en  Zigzag," 
gives  some  amusing  sketches  of  a  party 
of  women  thus  attired.  In  the  "Lady's 
Tour  of  Monte  Rosa"  (1859),  such  words 
constantly  recur  as  "no  lady  should  at- 
tempt this,"  "no  lady  should  do  that," 
indeed,  it  is  rarely  considered  possible 
that  any  woman  should  walk;  she  is  al- 
ways advised  to  go  on  mule-back.  Here 
is  an  amusing  recipe  for  a  lady's  moun- 
tain get-up:— 

Small  rings  should  be  sewn  inside  the 
seams  of  the  dress  and  a  cord  passed 
through  them,  the  ends  of  which  should  be 
knotted  together  in  such  a  way  that  the 
whole  dress  may  be  drawn  up  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  to  the  requisite  height. 

What  a  terrible  picture  this,  together 
with  the  "face-mask,"  suggests!  And 
what  would  the  Alpine  lady-climbers  of 
to-day  say  to  the  following:— 

It  [a  day's  very  easy  ramble]  would  be 
more  than  a  lady  ought  to  attempt;  but  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  might  be  done  by  a 
first-rate  walker. 

Or  this  (about  the  inn  on  the  Monte 
Moro  Pass):— 
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No  lady  ought  to  complain  of  the  inn 
merely  on  account  of  the  roughness  of  its 
deal  furniture  or  the  primitive  character 
of  its  cookery,  for  without  this  sleeping 
place  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  for  her, 
unless  she  incurred  dreadful  fatigue,  to 
cross  the  Moro  at  all. 

We  can  well  imagine  the  shudder  of 
the  robust  damsel  of  to-day  in  reading 
this.  And  not  only  the  robust— for 
everybody  walks  and  climbs  now. 
Why  Mrs.  Main,  indeed,  assures  us  that 
the  only  certain  cure  for  consumption  is 
to  climb  "The  High  Alps  in  Winter." 

Murray's  earliest  "Handbook  to  Swit- 
zerland," published  in  1838,  still  alludes 
to  ladies  as  "fair  travellers,"  and  with 
regard  to  mountain  excursions  declares 
that  "When  the  travelling  party  In- 
cludes ladles,  a  guide  is  required  to  at- 
tend on  each."  The  only  other  great 
evidence  of  antiquity  it  shows  is  in  ad- 
vising the  male  tourist  to  "wear  a 
blouse"  over  the  usual  dress;  a  blouse 
"made  like  a  smock-frock,  and  to  be 
bought  ready  made  in  any  German 
town."  And  it  must  surely  have  been  a 
temperance  man  who  wrote  the  preface, 
for  the  traveller  is  informed  that  "those 
who  enter  a  Swiss  inn,  tired,  hot  and 
thirsty,  after  a  long  walk  or  dusty  ride, 
may  ask  for  a  bottle  of  'Limonade 
gazeuse!'  "  The  tourist,  or  latterly,  the 
bicyclist,  on  Swiss  routes  may,  and  does, 
often  ask— in  that  "fine  terse,  conti- 
nental English"  so  admired  by  Kinglake 
—for  something  stronger  than  "limon- 
ade  gazeuse!" 

Perhaps  in  these  latter  days  famil- 
iarity with  the  mountains  has  bred  some 
contempt.  There  is  something  to  be 
said  for  Mr.  Buskin' s  complaint  that  the 
young  Englishman  regards  the  Alps 
very  much  in  the  light  of  "greased 
poles;"  things  to  be  "done"  and  boasted 
of,  to  be  rushed  up  and  vanquished 
without  a  thought  of  their  beauties. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  mistake  into  which 
the  multiplication  of  guide-books  has 
led  us.  Fastidious  and  selfishly  in- 
clined persons  may,  with  some  show  of 
reason,  complain  that  we  have  "vul- 
garized" the  mountains.  They  were 
sacred  to  the  few;  they  are  now  com- 
mon to  the  many.    They  are  brought 


within  reach— not  of  Mahomet— but  of 
"the  Masses."  You  cannot  ascend  a 
hill  near  St.  Moritz  without  finding 
ginger-beer  bottles  and  a  Kodak  on  the 
top,  you  cannot  climb  near  Grindelwald 
without  discovering  sandwich-papers 
and  a  lecturer. 

.  It  is  curious  that,  in  1536,  two  learned 
German  writers  composed  a  metrical 
dialogue  between  the  peak  of  the 
Shreckhorn  and  its  neighbor  the  Niesen, 
"in  which  the  peaks  discuss,  inter  alia, 
the  men  living  at  their  base,  with  a  de- 
lightful unconsciousness  that  the  de- 
scendants of  those  men  could  ever  be 
daring  enough  to  disturb  their  loneli- 
ness by  coming  In  great  numbers." 
And  now  not  only  is  their  solitude 
desecrated,  but  the  railway  engine 
whistles  at  their  feet  and  even  threatens 
to  ascend  their  utmost  peaks.  There 
may  still  be  mountain  glory  and  moun- 
tain gloom,  but  the  mountain  mystery 
has  gone  forever. 

It  is  certainly  very  charming  to  be 
able  to  use  Switzerland  as  an  "open 
space"  for  jaded  Londoners,  or  as  a 
trapeze  for  the  college  youth;  but  yet, 
in  the  old  times  travel  must  have  had 
its  charms— in  the  old  days  when  no 
"personally  conducted"  tours  were  in 
existence;      when      the     comfortable, 
roomy,  travelling-carriage  waited  at  the 
doors  of  the  hostelry  at  nine  each  morn- 
ing, and  when  extortion  and  greed  had 
not  followed  in  the  track  of  the  trav- 
eller; when  a  squeaky  "Alpine  horn" 
did  not  dog  his  footsteps,  nor  ragged 
children  yell  after  him  for  coppers;  yes, 
even  when  there  were  comparatively 
few  guide-books  in  existence.    Compare 
with  this  the  latest  development  of  the 
pioneering  spirit— a  small  red  volume 
intended  for  the  use  of  bicyclists,  and 
called  (we  beg  the  reader  not  to  shud- 
der) —  "Le  Continong."       Guide-books- 
no  w  pour  down  upon  us  in  shoals;  all 
are  painstaking,  and  most  are  interest- 
ing; there  is  almost  a  danger  of  "not 
seeing  the  forest  for  the  trees;"   but 
what  is  the  result?    We  have  "banished 
Apollo  and  the  Muses"  from  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys  that  we  love;  and 
what,  some  grumblers  may  ask,  have 
we  gained  in  exchange? 
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The  poet  Shelley  walked  through 
France  and  the  Jura  to  Neuchatel,  "buy- 
ing a  little  ass"  to  help  him  on  his 
journey,  receiving  lasting  impressions 
from  each  passing  scene,  and  stopping 
where  the  spirit  moved  him.  The 
modern  tourist  tears  along  the  same 
route  mounted  on  his  bicycle,  at  break- 
neck speed,  and  carries  the  whole  "Con- 
tlnong"  in  his  pocket. 

Mhs.  E.  T.  Cook. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
THE  BIRDS  OP  TENNYSON. 

This  is  an  age  of  anthologies  of  all 
sorts.  Amongst  many  others  there  is 
one  entitled  "Poets  on  Poets,"  filled 
with  the  somewhat  unsatisfactory 
scraps  of  commendation  which  the 
genus  irritabile  have  vouchsafed  to  one 
another.  But  it  is  strange  that  no  one 
has  gathered  an  anthology  of  what 
poets  have  sung  about  those  "wild  lit- 
tle poets,"  the  birds.  Such  a  posy  would 
be  full  of  all  the  best  poets'  flowers. 
Catullus,  Haflz,  Shakespeare,  Shelley— 
our  first  thoughts  suggest  a  host  of  fa- 
vorite poems;  and  in  our  own  day  how 
many  beautiful  things  that  deserve  to 
be  classic  could  be  culled  from  Tenny- 
son! In  a  previous  paper,  on  the  "Flow- 
ers and  Trees  of  Tennyson,"  I  have 
tried  to  show  how  greatly  observant, 
how  finely  reminiscent  of  every-day 
sights  without  pathos,  the  late  laureate 
was.  The  same  airectionate  intimacy, 
as  of  one  who  knows  his  England  to 
the  core,  is  obvious  in  his  references  to 
birds.  He  feels,  as  a  great  novelist  has 
said:— 

We  could  never  have  loved  the  earth  so 
well  if  we  had  had  no  childhood  in  it— if 
it  were  not  the  earth  where  the  same 
flowers  come  up  again  every  spring  that 
w  e  used  to  gather  with  our  tiny  fingers  as 
we  sat  lisping  to  ourselves  on  the  grass— 
the  same  hips  and  haws  on  the  autumn 
hedge-rows— the  same  redbreasts  that  we 
used  to  call  "God's  birds,"  because  they 
did  no  harm  to  the  precious  crops.  What 
novelty  is  worth  that  sweet  monotony 
where  everything  is  known,  and  loved  be- 


cause it  is  known?  .  .  .  These  familiar 
flowers,  these  well-remembered  bird-notes,, 
this  sky  with  its  fitful  brightness,  these 
furrowed  and  grassy  fields,  each  with  a 
sort  of  personality  given  to  it  by  the  ca- 
pricious hedge-rows — such  things  as  these 
are  the  mother  tongue  of  our  imagination, 
the  language  that  is  laden  with  all  the 
subtle,  inextricable  associations  the  fleet- 
ing hours  of  our  childhood  left  behind 
them. 

But  there  is  something  more  than 
this  affectionate  intimacy  to  be  noted 
in  the  case  of  Tennyson.  Much  has 
doubtless  been  written  about  his  atti- 
tude to  nature;  it  may  suffice  to  note 
here  that  it  is  perhaps  more  complete 
as  an  attitude  than  that  of  any  other 
modern  poet,  and  more  suited  to  the 
needs  of  to-day.  Wordsworth,  though 
to  the  reading  public  specially  associ- 
ated with  nature,  had  not  so  complete 
an  outlook.  With  him,  nature  was  a 
great  mystery,  a  passion  which  per- 
haps took  the  place  of  his  limited  feel- 
ing for  passionate  human  love;  but  he 
and  his  warm  admirer,  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, who  is  now  taking  his  place  with 
Tennyson  and  Browning  as  the  third 
great  Victorian  poet,  both  lost,  and  are 
likely  daily  to  lose,  much  of  their  value 
to  modern  readers  by  being  so  antago- 
nistic to  science.  They  wasted  a  good 
deal  of  sentiment,  a  good  deal  of  fool- 
ish denunciation  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, a  good  deal  of  ignorance,  which 
might  have  been  better  displayed  else- 
where, on  the  subject.  Science  need 
not  be  the  foe  of  poetry  any  more  than 
of  religion,  and  the  two  when  they  go 
hand  in  hand  glorify  one  another.  True 
it  is,  as  Virgil x  in  a  passage  of  strangely 
modern  tone  suggested,  that  nature's 
warmest  admirer  and  deepest  student 
need  not  be  a  naturalist,  but  if  he  is,  so 
much  the  better.  Nature  has  secrets  of 
her  own  to  give  us;  a  "wise  passive- 
ness,"  which  was  Wordsworth's  atti- 
tude, is  not  enough  for  the  thinking 
man.  We  are  glad  then  to  note  in  Ten- 
nyson, besides  all  the  exquisite  expres- 
sion "of  nature  gilded  by  the  gracious 
charm  of  letters,"  the  evidences  of  a 
great  and  wide  knowledge  of  science. 

»  Georg.  2, 483  foil. 
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"In  Memoriain"  In  itself,  viewed 
merely  as  an  exposition  of  the  truths 
of  modern  science,  is  a  great  achieve- 
ment in  literature.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  for  the  benefit  of  many 
poets  and  critics  who  carp  at  the  things 
that  they  know  not,  that  Darwin  is  not 
irreverent,  but  a  great  seer,  whose 
"criticism  of  life"  may  well  appear  in 
the  work  of  the  foremost  poet  of  our 
age. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Tenny- 
son's references  to  nature  is  not  only 
their  accuracy,  but  their  completeness. 
Nothing,  indeed,  seems  too  small  or  in- 
significant for  him  to  notice.  A  whole 
article  might  almost  be  written  on  his 
treatment  of  insects  in  his  poetry,  be- 
ginning with  "the  blue  hy  on  the 
pane,"  which  moved  the  sneers  of  Lord 
Lytton. 

The  "yellow-banded  bees"  are,  of 
course,  public  property  as  a  poetical 
commonplace;  but  where  else  could  we 
find  the  chrysalis,  cobwebs,  the  bril- 
liant array  of  the  emperor-moth,  the 
"burnished  files"  of  summer,  the  "high- 
elbowed  grigs  that  leap  in  summer 
grasses,"  the  cockchafer  (a  "buzzard- 
clock"  in  picturesque  dialect),  all  laid 
under  contribution  for  poetry,  and 
touched  with  a  new  grace? 

Boldest  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  men- 
tion of  "the  blue  woodlouse."  which 
professed  readers  of  Tennyson  will 
never  believe  in  the  existence  of  till 
their  eyes  have  convinced  them.  In 
the  "Idylls"  we  come  across  two  such 
lowly  subjects  of  simile  as  the  "worm 
which  draws  in  the  withered  leaf  and 
makes  it  earth,"  and  the  insect  in  its 
caddis-state  is  compared  to  rough  cloth 
worn  over  armor.  How  daringly  sim- 
ple, how  sure  of  himself  is  the  poet 
who  can  say  that  Lancelot  (in  "Guine- 
vere") plucks  Modred  from  the  wails 
"as  the  gardener's  hand  picks  from 
the  cole  wort  a  green  caterpillar!" 

No  attempt  within  the  limits  of  this 
paper  is  made  to  give  an  exhaustive  ac- 
count of  Tennyson's  references  to  the 
world  of  birds;  but,  though  it  is  diffi- 
cult in  the  case  if  a  poet  so  rarely  com- 
monplace, so  commonly  felicitous  to 
select  at  all,  the  writer  hopes  that,  be- 


sides many  favorite  passages,  there 
may  be  some  new  beauties  not  so  well 
known  brought  to  light,  and  some  new 
points  not  always  appreciated  or  under- 
stood as  they  might  be.  Here  as  else- 
where the  master's  hand  echoes  the 
best  work  of  others,  and  plays  on  the 
same  theme  of  words  with  slight  differ- 
ences throughout  a  long  and  productive 
career— features  of  his  style  well 
known  to  all  who  have  studied  it  with 
care. 

At  the  head  of  the  race  of  birds  natu- 
ralists fitly  place  the  splendid  family  of 
eagles,  which  also  include  the  falcons 
and  the  hawks.  It  is  this  sense  of 
power  and  isolation  in  the  eagle  which 
lays  its  eggs  "almost  beyond  eye- 
reach,"  which  has  made  it  "the  royal 
eagle"  ("Gareth  and  Lynette")— the 
proud  blazon  on  the  imperial  standard 
of  masterful  nations.  This  feeling  is 
well  expressed  in  the  fine  "Fragment— 
The  Eagle:"— 

He  clasps  the  crag  with  crooked  hands; 
Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 
Ring'd  with  the  azure  world  he  stands. 

The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls; 
He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls, 
And,  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls. 

The  first  line  of  this  little  poem  seems 
somewhat  bold;  the  eagle's  claws,  big 
and  sharp  as  befits  a  bird  of  prey,  are, 
one  would  think,  too  clearly  claws  to 
be  softened  into  "hands."  Perhaps 
here  Tennyson  is,  as  often,  half  uncon- 
sciously echoing  Virgil,  whose  line— 

Pren8anteinque     uncis     manibus     capita 
aspera  inontis  (Aen.  vi.  360)— 

is  almost  literally  translated,  though 
the  hands  there  are  not  metaphorical, 
but  belong  to  a  shipwrecked  mariner. 

A  picturesque  epitnet  appears  in  "Let 
the  wild  Lean-headed  eagles  yelp 
alone."  One  of  the  leading  characteris- 
tics of  the  poet's  style  is  the  use  of 
many  new-compounded  words.  Effec- 
tive instances  of  such  coinage,  which, 
generally,  in  Tennyson's  case,  deserves 
to  become  current,  are  the  words 
"eagle-height,"  used  by  Becket:  "At 
such  an  eagle-height  I  stand,"  and  the 
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noun  used  in  "Demeter:"  "I  stared 
from  every  eagle-peak."  Elsewhere  in 
metaphor,  the  Princess,  just  before  the 
exquisite  little  Swallow-song,  says: 
"Hope,  a  poising  eagle,  burns  above 
the  unrisen  morrow."  Gareth  wearied 
his  mother  with  importunate  prayers:— 

Until  she  let  me  fly  discaged  to  sweep 

The  ever-highering  eagle-circles  up 

To  the  great  Sun  of  Glory,  and  thence 

swoop 
Down  upon  all  things  base,  and  dash  them 
dead. 

The  passage  of  "The  Golden  Year"— 

Shall   eagles    not   be   eagles?    wrens    be 

wrens? 
If  all  the  world  were  falcons  what  of 

that? 
The  wonder  of  the  eagle  were  the  less, 
But  he  not  less  the  eagle- 
was  no  doubt    suggested    by    Shake- 
speare, who  (King  Richard    III.,    Act 
i.,  Scene  3)  has 1 

I  cannot  tell;  the  world  is  grown  so  bad 
That  wrens  make  prey  where  eagles  dare 
not  perch. 

Closely  allied  to  the  eagles  are  the  fal- 
cons and  hawks.  To  the  old-fashioned 
and  picturesque  sport  of  falconing  with 
its  mysterious  terms,  Tennyson  has 
several  references,  but  his  play,  "The 
Falcon,"  based  on  an  Italian  source,  Is 
uninteresting  and  one  of  his  weakest 
performances.  The  sparrow-hawk  is 
associated  with  the  wild  Edyrn,  son  of 
Nudd,  in  "Enid*"  whose  turbulent  law- 
lessness Geraint  overcame.  The  bird 
is  admirably  chosen  for  his  character, 
for  though  of  reckless  courage,  it  is  the 
most  difficult  and  refractory  of  all 
hawks,  and  Wood  says  that  if  several 
of  these  birds  are  placed  in  the  same 
cage  they  will  fight  each  other  &  l'ou- 
trance,  exactly  in  the  style  of  the 
knights  of  Arthur's  time. 

The  owl's  musical  note,  "Tu-whit,  Tu- 
who!"  has  made  this  family  of  noc- 
turnal revellers  a  favorite  one  with 
poets.  Coleridge  somewhere  claims 
the  credit  of  first  using  their  cry  in  po- 
etry, and  Tennyson  has  somewhat  fan- 
cifully, if  prettily,  played  upon  it  in  the 
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second  of  his  little  "Songs  to  the  Owl," 
the  last  stanza  of  which  runs:— 

I  would  mock  thy  chaunt  anew; 

But  I  cannot  mimick  it;  \ 

Not  a  whit  of  thy  tuwhoo, 

Thee  to  woo  to  thy  tuwhit, 

Thee  to  woo  to  thy  tuwhit, 
With  a  lengthen'd  loud  halloo, 
Tuwhoo  tuwhit,  tuwhit,  tuwhoo-o-o. 

Coleridge  was  Inaccurate,  as  often,  in 
his  claim,  for  Shakespeare  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  Tennyson's  "First  Song 
to  the  Owl"  is  clearly  modelled  after 
that  at  the  end  of  "Love's  Labor's  Lost," 
where  "Hiems,  winter,"  is  "maintained 
by  the  owl:"— 

When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl. 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

Tu-who; 
Tu-whit,  tu-who,  a  merry  note  .    .    . 

That  solemn  aspect  of  the  bird, 
which  has  made  it  so  often  employed 
for  human  caricature,  and  associated  it 
with  Minerva  as  the  wise  bird,  even 
when  spectacles  were  not  in  fashion,  is 
well  given  in  the  capital  line  in  dia- 
lect- 
While  'e  sit  like  a  gre&t  glimmer-gowk  wi' 
'is  glasses  athurt  'is  noase. 

"I  would  mock  thy  chaunt  anew;  but 
I  cannot  mimick  it,"  says  the  poet  in 
his  "Second  Song  to  the  Owl,"  but  on 
an  autumn  evening  this  is  an  easy  mat- 
ter; the  owls  hoot  or  "whoop"  quite 
loudly  on  a  note  (a  deep  A  flat),  and 
will  answer  readily  a  good  imitator  of 
their  tone. 

Next  comes  the  bird  which  with  the 
lark  we  may  fancy  divides  our  poet's 
especial  love;  it  is  mentioned  all  over 
his  work.  Who  can  forget  the  ex- 
quisite Swallow-song  of  "The  Prin- 
cess?"— 

O  Swallow,  Swallow,  flying,  flying  South, 
Fly  to  her,  and  fall  upon  her  gilded  eaves, 
And  tell  her,  tell  her,  what  I  tell  to  thee. 

O  Swallow,  Swallow,  if  I  could  follow, 

and  light 
Upon  her  lattice,  I  would  pipe  and  trill, 
And   cheep  and   twitter  twenty   million 

loves. 
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O  tell  her,   Swallow  that  thy  brood  is 

flown: 
Say  to  her,  I  do  but  wanton  in  the  South, 
But  in  the  North  long  since  my  nest  is 

made. 


O  Swallow,  flying  from  the  golden  woods, 
Fly  to  her  and  pipe  and  woo  her,  and 

make  her  mine, 
And  tell  her,  tell  her,  that  I  follow  thee. 

What  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  the 
rhyme  which  supports  most  lyricists, 
could  be  more  successfully  lyrical  and 
birdlike  than  this?  It  has  all  the  ease 
and  grace  of  the  "sparrow"  of  Catullus. 
It  is  difficult  indeed  to  refrain  from 
quoting  the  whole  poem,  but  there  is 
much  to  mention  elsewhere.  In  the 
line  "while  the  prime  swallow  dips  his 
wing,"  Tennyson  has  adopted— or 
rather  revived— an  epithet  from  earlier 
poets.  "Prime"  means  not  "first-rate" 
as  now,  but  "of  the  spring"— the  first 
season  of  the  year. 

The  swallow  is  well  known  to  nat- 
uralists as  one  of  the  most  capricious 
feeders,  always  varying  its  food.  Ten- 
nyson knows  what  his  swallows  eat, 
and  has  put  it  in  the  "Poet's  Song:"— 

The  swallow  stopped  as  he  hunted  the  fly. 
And  again  In  the  instance— 

The  mayfly  is  torn  by  the  swallow,  the 
sparrow  speared  by  the  shrike, 

where  he  has  noted  the  awful  ravening 
warfare  of  nature,  so  "careful  of  the 
type,"  so  "careless  of  the  single  life," 
which  Darwin  was  the  first  to  make  us 
realize. 

One  of  the  most  exquisite    passages 
of  bird  metaphor  probably  ever  penned 
by  a  poet  is  that  of    "In    Memoriam" 
(canto  48).    Sorrow- 
Takes  when  harsher  moods  remit, 
What  slender  shade  of  doubt  may  flit, 
And  makes  it  vassal  unto  love. 

Nor  dare  she  trust  a  larger  lay, 
But  rather  loosens  from  the  lip 
Short  swallow  flights  of  song  that  dip 
Their  wings  in  tears  and  skim  away. 

To  the  swallow  too  we  may  accredit 
the  tender  lines  of  Demeter  to  Perseph- 
one:— 


Faint  as  a  climate-changing  bird  that  flies 
All   night   across   the  darkness,   and   at 

dawn 
Falls  on  the  threshold  of  her  native  land. 
And  can  no  more,  thou   earnest,   O  my 

child! 

Flying  blushes  are  most  poetically  com- 
pared to  flitting  swallows,  and  their 
regular  migration  and  return  is  fre- 
quently dwelt  on  in  metaphor.  Philip 
says  to  Mary:  "Yet  I  will  be  your 
swallow  and  return;  but  now  I  cannot 
bide."  Harold  is  "sick  as  an  autumn 
swallow  for  a  voyage."  Bird-lore  sug- 
gests itself  naturally  to  Tennyson  to 
explain  human  relationships:— 

The  swallow  and  the  swift  are  near  akin, 
But  thou  ar£  closer  to  this  noble  prince. 
Being  his  own  dear  sister. 

Closely  akin  also  to  the  swallow  fam- 
ily are  the  martins.  The  house-martin, 
if  soberly  clad,  is  a  beautiful  little  bird, 
and  as  its  name,  Chelidon  TJrbica,  im- 
plies, builds  its  home  of  clay  with  the 
greatest  confidence  even  near  a  human 
window.  Who  has  not  seen  the  "mar- 
tin-haunted eaves,"  and  the  skilful 
architecture  of  nests  which  suggested 
the  picture  of  Sir  Galahad  passing- 
Down  to  the  little  thorpe  that  lies  so  close, 
And  almost  plastered  like  a  martin's  nest 
To  these  old  walls. 

The  king-fisher,  the  most  gorgeously 
decorated  of  all  our  indigenous  birds, 
is  probably  referred  to  in  "underneath 
the  barren  bush,  flits  by  the  sea-blue 
bird  of  March,"  but  the  actual  words 
here  used  must  be  referred  to  a  classi- 
cal source.  Alcman  is  a  poet  of  whom 
very  little  has  survived  and  very  little 
is  familiar  even  to  the  classical  scholar, 
but  the  words  aamtop^vp*  &•**  *pn«  (Frag. 
26)  seem  certainly  the  source  of 
Tennyson's  expression.  In  other  cases 
he  owes  some  fine  expressions  to  frag- 
ments of  Greek  poets,  jewels  which  his 
unerring  eye  has  noticed  and  reset  for 
modern  readers. 

The  little  cycle  of  songs  entitled  "The 
Window"  is  full  of  the  praises  of  the 
wren,  as  its  other  title  implies.  The 
fiery  activity  of  the  little  birds  whisk- 
ing from  branch  to  branch  is  well  ren- 
dered.     "The  fire-crown'd  king  of  the 
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wrens"  here  mentioned  seems  to  be  the 
"fire-crested  wren,"  a  rarer  variation 
of  the  golden-crested  species  with  a 
still  brighter  crest  of  fiery  orange.  It 
Is  qnite  a  rare  bird,  but  nothing  is  rare 
to  the  keen  eye  of  Tennyson. 

We  now  come  to  the  "Luscininae," 
those  "song-warblers"  who  have  pre- 
eminent claims  on  the  notice  of  the 
singer  of  "bird's  love  and  bird's  song/' 
"men's  song  and  men's  love,"  if  indeed 
such  a  comparison  be  not  matter  for 
laughter  in  these  latter  days  when  the 
simplicity  of  our  natural  songsters  does 
little  to  suggest  the  sickly  mosaic  of 
fantastic  phrases,  and  the  decadent 
artistic  passimism  of  most  of  the  minor 
poets  of  the  day.  Chief  of  these  war- 
blers is  the  far-famed  nightingale 
(Luscinia  Philomela),  which  has  been 
many  a  time  "married  to  immortal 
verse."  The  bird  seems  to  be  rather 
local,  but  most  people  have  probably 
heard  it  some  time  or  other.  Tenny- 
son, while  at  Cambridge,  may  well 
have  heard  hardly  a  mile  out  on  the 
town  on  the  Trumpington  Road  such  a 
chorus  of  song  as  the  present  writer  en- 
joyed one  summer's  night,  when  the 
trees  seemed  full  of  innumerable  mel- 
odists. The  Bulbul  or  Oriental  nightin- 
gale, so  often  celebrated  by  Hafiz  and 
Sadi,  which  finds  a  fitting  place  in  the 
"Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights" 
and  a  passage  of  Eastern  metaphor  in 
"The  Princess,"  differs  from  its  En- 
glish compeer  in  boasting  a  gaudy  plu- 
mage, but,  if  travellers  may  be  trusted, 
our  English  bird  is,  if  plain  in  the  neat- 
ness of  his  attire,  far  the  better  song- 
ster. Yet  the  Oriental  writers  refer  to 
their  bird  on  every  page.  A  cynic 
would  account  for  this  by  the  fact  that 
"nightingale"  in  Persian  rhymes  with 
"rose"  and  "wine."  The  male  bird  Is 
plain  in  appearance,  but  the  hen  is  still 
more  soberly  attired,  and,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  does  not,  as  many  poets 
following  Greek  legend  have  supposed, 
sing,  but  merely  lays  those  four  or  five 
olive-green  eggs,  of  which  Tennyson 
has  so  exquisitely  said:  "The  music  of 
the  moon  sleeps  in  the  plain  eggs  of 
the  nightingale." 

A  .question    difficult    to    decide    is 


whether  this  sustained  and  varied  mel- 
ody,1 so  well  described  in— 

As  'twere  a  hundred-throated  nightingale, 
The  strong  tempestuous  treble  throbbed 
and  palpitated, 

is  an  expression  of  gaiety  or  sadness. 
Milton,  indeed,  in  one  of  the  most  melo- 
dious lines  in  English- 
Sweet  bird  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical  most  melancholy!— 

and  all  traditions  classical  and  Oriental, 
are  in  favor  of  the  mournful  intent,  but 
this  view  was  of  course  necessitated  by 
the  form  of  the  classical  legend  of 
"Philomela,"  and  others  find  nothing 
melancholy  in  the  passionate  fluting  of 
the  unseen  bird;  so  Tennyson:  "A  sud- 
den nightingale,  saw  thee  and  flash'd 
into  a  frolic  of  song  and  welcome"— 
even  in  "Demeter,"  a  classical  poem. 
And  again  he  says:— 

And  all  about  us  pealed  the  nightingale 
Rapt  in   her  song,   and   careless  of  the 
snare. 

One  great  feature  of  Tennyson's  ref- 
erences to  birds  is  his  full  and  felici- 
tous vocabulary,  seen  for  instance  to 
great  advantage  in  the  Swallow-song  of 
"The  Princess."  One  can  well  believe 
the  story  of  the  man  who  sat  up  all 
night  searching  for  the  adjective,  and 
was  annoyed  and  pleased  at  the  same 
time  to  discover,  when  he  had  found  it 
at  last,  that  Tennyson  had  used  it  be- 
fore him.  Bryant,  a  poet,  of  by  no 
means  contemptible  taste  and  expres- 
sion, wrote  in  his  "Death  of  the  Flow- 
ers:"— 

The  robin  and  the  wren  are  flown,  and 

from  the  shrub  the  jay, 
And   from  the  woodtop  calls  the   crow 

through  all  the  gloomy  day. 

Tennyson  would  never  have  gathered 
up  two  such  different  notes  as  those  of 
the  jay  and  the  crow  in  one  verb,  still 
less  would  he  have  sanctioned  the  read- 
ing of  "caws"  for  "calls"  as  Bryant  is 
reported  to  have  done.   Jays,  as  a  won- 

s  White  ("  Nat.  Hist,  ol  Selborne,"  Lett,  xlv.) 
speaks  of  "  their  transitions  as  so  rapid  that  he 
cannot  well  ascertain  their  koy." 
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derful  appreciation  of  the  bird  by 
America's  foremost  humorist  will  not 
let  us  forget,  do  not  "caw,"  but  laugh. 

Of  the  nightingale  and  the  lark  the 
word  "warble"  is  admirably  descrip- 
tive, and  the  English  poet  uses  it  with 
great  effect  in  the  refrain  of  the  touch- 
ing lyric  "In  the  Garden  at  Swainston" 
—the  garden  where  he  first  conceived 
"Maud,"  a  poem  full  of  all  the  midsum- 
mer passion,  which  thb  nightingale  and 
Heine  (and  few  other  singers)  bring  be- 
fore us  so  vividly. 

To  those  who  have  really  heard  the 
bird,  and  know  its  music  well,  "jug, 
jug"  is  surely  not  a  fair  reproduction  of 
its  voice;  a  passage  of  Tennyson's  with 
a  bold  originality  expresses  it  better. 
The  grandmother,  in  the  rather  weak 
poem  of  that  title,  shows,  as  is  usual 
with  a  rustic,  no  fine  appreciation  of  the 
note  in  her  "Whit,  whit,  whit  in  the 
bush  beside  me  chirrupt  the  nightin- 
gale," but  in  "The  Princess"  we  read: 
—"At  my  ear  Bubbled  the  nightingale 
and  heeded  not"  This  bold  expression 
seems  to  render  the  liquid  quality  of 
note  which  distinguishes  the  nightin- 
gale from  other  birds  better  than  other 
poets  have  done  with  all  their  raptures 
careless  or  elaborated.  The  same  line 
discrimination,  far  above  the  mere  ver- 
bal prettine8s  which  some  can  only  see 
in  Tennyson,  is  marked  in  the  passage 
where  the  delicate  modulations  of 
Enid's  voice  moved  Geraint— 

And  made  him  like  a  man  abroad  at  morn, 
When  first  the  liquid  note,  beloved  of  men, 
Comes  flying  over  many  a  windy  wave 
To  Britain,  and  in  April  suddenly 
Breaks  from  a  coppice  gemm'd  with  green 

and  red, 
And   he   suspends   his   converse   with   a 

friend 
To  think  or  say  "There  is  the  nightin- 
gale." 

In  this  passage,  and  in  the  epithet 
"sudden,"  Tennyson  points  to  one  of 
the  chief  charms  of  the  bird,  which  is, 
that  it  sings  unseen,  thus  cleverly  an- 
ticipating the  best  arrangement  of 
modern  orchestras.  In  Italy,  if  we 
may  trust  Pliny,  it  was  cleverer  still, 
being  taught  by  Drusus  and  Gennanl- 
cus  to  deliver  long  oratorical  passages 


in  Latin  and  Greek.  This  is  as  bad  as 
Hans  Andersen's  story  of  the  artificial 
clockwork  bird,  and  we  are  glad  to 
think  that  no  such  professional  train- 
ing in  England  has  substituted  artifi- 
cial prose  for  the  natural  melody  which 
rings  through  the  woods  "full-toned  in 
middle  May."  We  have  no  space  to  do 
more  than  refer  to  "The  Gardener's 
Daughter,"  "The  Palace  of  Art,"  and 
that  strangely  neglected  poem  "The 
Ancient  Sage,"  for  further  notice  of  the 
nightingale. 

After  the  nightingale  are  classed  the 
redbreast  or  robin,  and  those  "winged 
nothings,"  the  titmice.  The  robin,  a 
most  combative  bird,  is  well  known  for 
the  strange  friendships  which  it  strikes 
up  with  man,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
drive  other  birds  jealously  from  its 
friend.  Tennyson  has  a  twice-repeated 
line- 
As  careful  robins  eye  the  delver's  toil— 

which  suggests  something  of  the  for- 
mality of  the  eighteenth-century  man- 
ner, and  is  not  so  successful  as  many 
of  the  natural  images  of  the  "Idylls  of 
the  King."  A  reference  in  "Enoch 
Arden"  is  more  picturesque,  and  shows 
the  deft  hand  which  so  often  wrote 
well  of  our  wretched  English  weather, 
and  even  glorified  an  autumn  fog,— 

On  the  high-naked  tree  the  robin  piped 
Disconsolate,  and  thro'  the  dripping  haze 
The  dead  weight  of  the  dead  leaf  bore  it 
down. 

All  will  recall  one  of  the  many  signs  of 
the  prime  season  of  the  year  in  "Locks- 
ley  Hall"- 

In  the  spring  a  fuller  crimson  comes  upon 
the  robin's  breast. 

The  titmice  are  singularly  lively  lit- 
tle birds.  They  "glance"  (as  is  said  in 
"The  Progress  of  Spring"),  and  are- 
among  the  birds  which  share  the  lov- 
er's joy  at  "Ay"— 

Look  how  they  tumble  the  blossom,  the 
mad  little  tits! 

Maud,  the  exquisite,  wins  all  flowers 
and  birds,  and  "the  titmouse  hopes  to 
win  her  with  its  chirrup  at  her  ear." 
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To  the  blackbird  a  whole  poem  has 
been  addressed,  which,  though  Written 
in  elaborate  and  polished  style,  hits  off 
well  the  glories  of  the  golden  bill,  and 
that  other  marked  characteristic  of  the 
birdr-a  taste  for  ripe  fruit,  especially 
cherries— which  often  brings  it  to  an 
untimely  end. 

The  song  thrush  or  throstle  (Turdus 
mu8icu8)  takes  a  high  rank  among  sing- 
ing birds,  and  has  also  been  noticed  by 
Tennyson  in  a  separate  poem  of  his 
later  years,  full  of  the  spring,  and,  if 
somewhat  marred  by  over  repetition,  fit 
to  stand  beside  his  "Swallow,"  if  only 
for  the  phrase  "my  wild  little  poet." 
In  his  "Juvenilia"  he  wrote  somewhat 
affectedly,  "the  callow  throstle  lispeth," 
but  later,  in- 
Then  while  a  sweeter  music  wakes 
And  thro'  wild  March  the  throstle  calls, 

he  has  done  more  justice  to  this  simple 
songster. 

The  missel  thrush  (Turdus  viscivorus), 
which  is  larger  than  its  brother,  the 
song  thrush,  is  quite  as  musical,  and 
may  be  referred  to  in  "In  Memorian" 
(91):- 

When  rosy  plumelets  tuft  the  larch, 
And  rarely  pipes  the  mounted  thrush. 

The  crow  family  includes  the  well- 
known  Jay,  whose  Latin  title,  Qarrulus 
glandularis  (a  talkative  eater  of 
acorns),  is  more  descriptive  than  usual. 
The  bird's  sarcastic  sounding  cry  is  well 
hit  off  in:— 

Thro'  damp  holts  new  flushed  with  may 
Ring  sudden  scritches  of  the  jay. 

The  word  italicized  is  an  Instance  of 
Tennyson's  careful  reworking  of  his 
material.  He  wrote  originally  "laugh- 
ters of  the  Jay,"  but  reserved  this  ex- 
pression for  the  woodpecker  in  a  poem 
now  omitted  from  his  works.  His  por- 
trait gallery  of  fair  maids  once  included 
"Kate:"— 

I  know  her  by  her  angry  air, 

Her  bright  black  eyes,  her  bright  black 

hair, 
Her  rapid  laughter,  wild  and  shrill, 
As  laughters  of  the  woodpecker 
From  the  bosom  of  the  hill. 


Keenly  critical  Indeed  and  fine  in  taste 
was  the  poet  who  could  afford  to  omit 
such  things  from  his  works.  A  similar 
reference,  however,  to  the  woodpecker 
survives  in  "The  Princess:"— 

And    Lilia    woke    with    sudden-shrilling 

mirth 
An  echo  like  a  ghostly  woodpecker 
Hid  in  the  ruins." 

Of  all  birds,  crows  and  rooks  are  con- 
sidered the  most  prophetical  and 
ominous.  The  Arab  says,  "I  have  seen 
the  raven  of  separation."  The  "fatal 
raven"  was  the  device  of  Odin  and  the 
Danish  standard;  Cicero  was  fore- 
warned of  his  death  by  these  "sad 
presaging"  birds;  Shakespeare  calls 
them  "night's  black  agents."  This  is, 
perhaps,  due  to  their  solemn  black 
plumage. 

The  crow,  raven  and  rook,  are  all  very 
alike  in  appearance,  and  Tennyson  (like 
Shakespeare  in  "Macbeth,"  Hi.,  2)  does 
not  care  to  distinguish  them,  e.g.,  "the 
many-wintered  crow  leads  the  clanging 
rookery  home."  An  interesting  query 
arises  here.  Was  the  epithet  "many- 
wintered"  suggested  by  Shakespeare's 
"Phoenix  and  Turtle,"  "Thou  treble- 
dated  crow,"  or  by  Horace  with  his 
annosa  comix  (Od.  ill.,  17.  13)?  Both 
sources  were  so  often  drawn  upon  by 
the  poet  that  we  cannot  decide  for  either 
with  certainty. 

For  the  ominous  use  of  the  bird,  cf. 
"For  a  raven  ever  croaks  at  my  side, 
keep  watch  and  ward,  keep  watch  and 
ward;"  and  in  "Guinevere"— 

A  blot  in  heaven,  the  Raven,  flying  high, 
Groak'd,  and  she  thought,  "He  spies  a 
field  of  death." 

Tennyson  has  noted  the  fondness  of 
rooks  for  elm  trees  in  "The  Princess" 
and  "The  May  Queen"  has— "The  build- 
ing rook'li  caw  from  the  windy  tall  elm 
tree."  We  may  content  ourselves  with 
two  more  references.    There  is:— 

Autumn  with  a  noise  of  rooks 
That  gather  in  the  waning  woods— 

and  a  passage  in  "Maud:"— 

Birds  in  the  high  Hall-garden, 
When  twilight  was  falling,  J 
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Maud,  Maud,  Maud,  Maud, 
They  were  crying  and  calling. 

Concerning  which  Mrs.  Ritchie  has  told 
a  pleasant  story.  The  "Maud,  Maud, 
Maud,"  represents  "caw,  caw,  caw," 
and  Tennyson  expected  those  to  whom 
he  read  his  poem  to  realize  this  with  as 
fine  an  ear  for  sound  as  his  own. 

The  striking  phrase  of  the  "Battle  of 
Brunanburh"— "the  horny-nibb'd  raven" 
—is  due  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicler 
there  translated.  Nothing  is  more  re- 
markable than  the  fine  instinct  with 
which  the  poet  preserves  other  men's 
flowers  for  his  own  posies.  He  was, 
like  Keats,  a  "lover  of  fine  phrases." 

All  the  crow  family,  which  includes 
the  magpie  and  jackdaw,  are  great  con- 
versationalists. This  feature  is  happily 
referred  to  in  the  lines  to  F.  D. 
Maurice:— 

You'll  have  no  scandal  while  you  dine, 
But  honest  talk  and  wholesome  wine, 
And  only  hear  the  magpie  gossip 
Garrulous  under  a  roof  of  pine. 

The  Jackdaw  can  talk  too,  but  he  is 
more  mischievous  than  the  magpie,  and 
his  vivacious  chatter  seems  often  not 
quite  good-humored,  as  the  epithet  of 
"In  Memoriam"  hints:— 

.    .    .  quarry  trench'd  along  the  hill, 
And  haunted  by  the  wrangling  daw. 

Human  metaphor  applied  to  birds  is 
bold,  but  generally  successful  with  Ten- 
nyson. It  is  effective  in  "The  starling 
claps  his  tiny  castanets."  But  such 
versatility  of  expression  leads  into  dan- 
gerous pitfalls,  and,  lest  we  should 
seem  to  praise  indiscriminately,  we 
quote  from  an  early  poem,  "Cries  of  the 
partridge  like  a  rusty  key  turn'd  in  a 
lock."  This  Is  over  grotesque,  and  not 
particularly  happy.  In  the  same  poem 
(The  Lover's  Tale),  a  general  reference 
to  birds,  "Till  thou  wake  refresh'd, 
then  when  the  first  low  matin  chirp 
hath  grown  full  quire,"  is  rather 
affected  and  formal. 

A  passing  reference  to  the  humble 
row  who,  with  his  "chirrup  on  the 
roof,"  adds  to  the  dreary  loneliness  of 
"Mariana,"  and  supplies  Geraint  with  a 
scornful  image:— \ 


O  wretched  set  of  sparrows,  one  and  all, 
Who   pipe   of   nothing   but   of  sparrow- 
hawks — 

brings  us  to  the  linnets.  Their  song, 
though  not  powerful,  is  very  sweet,  and 
aptly  compared  to  that  of  women, 
whose  voices  should,  on  good  authority, 
be  "low  and  soft."  The  lyrics  of  "The 
Princess"  are  introduced  by  the 
words:— 

.   .    .  the  women  sang 
Between  the  rougher  voices  of  the  men, 
Like  linnets  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind. 

There  are  at  least  three  references  to 
the  bird  in  "In  Memoriam"  which  will 
be  familiar  to  readers.  Naturalists  say 
that  linnets  prefer  the  seed  of  the  thistle 
to  other  food;  so  Tennyson  makes  the 
little  novice's  father  in  "Guinevere"  be- 
hold 

three  spirits  mad  with  joy 
Come  dashing  down  on  a  tall  wayBide 

flower, 
That  shook  beneath  them  as  the  thistle 

shakes, 
When  three  grey  linnets  wrangle  for  the 

seed. 

Few  birds  are  better  known  than  the 
linnet,  yet  many  have  failed  to  recog- 
nize it,  says  Wood,  as  it  is  one  of  those 
which  "make  ready  for  their  bridal 
time  by  change  of  feather." 

The  exquisite  skylark  (Alauda  arven- 
sis)  is  very  fully  noticed  by  Tennyson, 
and  indeed  by  all  the  poets  who  cannot 
fail  to  love  so  "blithe  a  spirit."  The 
present  poet-laureate,  in  a  quatrain  on 
the  Postman-poet,  wrote:— 

O  Lark-like  poet!  carol  on 

Lost  in  dim  light  an  unseen  trill  .    .    . 

and  was  accused  in  the  daily  papers  of 
poetical  larceny  from  "In  Memoriam" 
(canto  115):— 

And  drown'd  in  yonder  living  blue, 
The  lark  becomes  a  sightless  song. 

All  this  is  most'unfair  and  in  the  best 
slashing  and  ignorant  style  affected  by 
the  literary  critics  of  the  dally  news- 
papers. To  begin  with,  the  passage  is 
nothing  like  a  plagiarism;  one  might  as 
well  say    that    Tennyson   had    copied 
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Wordsworth,  or  cut  out  on  the  same 
grounds  at  least  half  of  Mr.  William 
Watson's  work.  A  slight  study  of  Ten- 
nyson would  show  that  he  has  often 
copied  much  more  literally  the  work  of 
earlier  men  without  incurring  blame  or 
acknowledging  his  debt.  His  successor 
is  then  quite  at  liberty  to  echo  him,  and 
could  hardly,  if  the  passage  quoted  is 
really  an  echo,  choose  a  better  source  to 
copy  from.  No  one  pretends  that  the 
present  laureate  is  the  equal  of  his  pred- 
ecessor in  the  office;  but  all  serious 
students  of  literature  must  regret  the 
foolish  and  unjust  attacks  on  him  which 
are  fashionable  at  present. 

On  the  subject  of  the  skylark  perhaps 
Shelley  has  said  the  most  notable 
things;  but,  exquisite  as  his  poem  is, 
one  feels  that  he  writes  not  of  the  bird 
itself  as  seen  everywhere,  but  of  an 
ideal  lark,  a  beautiful  abstraction  too 
philosophic  and  vaguely  atmospheric  to 
recall  reality.  Tennyson's  lark,  on  the 
contrary,  is  no  dream  or  vision,  but  the 
living  pleasure  and  delight  of  our  EnT 
glish  country  life.  It  is  pleasant  to 
notice  that  the  chief  modern  represen- 
tative society  of  our  English  farmers— 
the  "British  Produce  Supply  Associa- 
tion"—has  refused  to  trade  in  larks. 

The  many  references  which  Tennyson 
makes  to  the  lark  also  illustrate  two 
notable  points  in  his  style.  One  is  the 
use  of  compound  adjectives,  which  ap- 
pears in  "the  quick  lark's  closest- 
caroll'd  strains,"  and  "lavish  carol  of 
clear-throated  larks."  He  has  also  a 
great  fondness  for  negative  words. 
"Sightless"  occurs  in  the  passage  of  "In 
Memoriam"  (canto  115)  quoted  above, 
and  in  the  silent  isle  of  "The  Voyage  of 
the  Maeldune"  there  was  "a  songless 
lark."  Faith  "hears  the  lark  within  the 
songless  egg19  in  "The  Ancient  Sage." 

The  rapid  flight  of  the  bird  is  well 
rendered  in  "The  Princess:"— 

Morn  by  morn  the  lark 

Shot  up  and  shrilled  in  flickering  gyres, 

and,  when  the  spring  is  come,  "upleaps 
the  lark  gone  wild  to  welcome  her." 
The  lark  "drops  down"  at  the  poef  s 
feet.  Indeed  the  course  of  the  bird 
from  earth  to  heaven  is  so  swift  that  it 


is  gone  almost  before  it  has  been  seen. 
This  is  expressed  in  an  idiomatic  perfect 
tense  in  "The  Flight:"— 

listen  how  the  birds 
Begin  to  warble  yonder  in  the  budding 

orchard  trees! 
The  lark  has  past  from  earth  to  Heaven 

upon  the  morning  breeze! 

A  lyrical  song  of  his  latest  period  in 
"The  Promise  of  May"  begins:— 

O  happy  lark,  that  warblest  high 
Above  thy  lowly  nest. 

The  "Idylls  of  the  King"  are  full  of 
the  most  natural  and  unstudied  similes: 
Oareth  "would  whistle  rapid  as  any 
lark,"  and  Lancelot  says:— 

Always  in  the  quiet  house  I  heard 
Clear  as  a  lark,  high  o'er  me  as  a  lark, 
A   sweet   voice   singing   in   the   topmost 
tower. 

The  barge  in  "Morte  d' Arthur"  moves 
"like  some  full-breasted  swan,"  and 
Galen  hisses  like  "the  white  swan- 
mother  sitting  when  she  hears  a 
strange  knee  rustle  thro'  her  secret 
reeds." 

After  the  lark  the  cuckoo  sounds 
"clamorous,"  as  Tennyson  has  called  it. 
A  popular  rhyme  says  of  the  bird:— 

In  June  he  alters  his  tune. 
In  July  he  prepares  to  fly, 

and  Tennyson  refers  to  the  loss  of  tone 
in  the  cuckoo  as  the  year  goes  on  in  "the 
cuckoo  of  a  joyless  June,"  and  "the 
cuckoo  of  a  worse  July."  The  usual 
Shakespearian  significance  of  the 
cuckoo  is  not  very  edifying,  and  the 
modern  poet  has  wisely  not  reproduced 
it.  The  line  "I  have  seen  the  cuckoo 
chased  by  lesser  fowl"  refers  to  a  cu- 
rious phenomenon,  which  many  natu- 
ralists have  noticed.  Smaller  birds  have 
a  way  of  following  the  cuckoo  through 
the  air,  as  if  he  were  a  hawk. 

The  references  to  the  dove  are  per- 
haps a  little  conventional.  To  call  a  girl 
a  dove  is  natural,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  Instances  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  and 
elsewhere.  Twice  in  "In  Memoriam"  a 
dove  brings  a  summons  like  the  biblical 
one  of  the  ark.     Admirable,  however, 
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Him  jusuy  auiuircu,  are  me  lamous  lines 

bo  full  of  music:— 

The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms. 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees- 
doubtless  a  reminiscence  of  Virgil's 
"nee  gemere  aeria  cessabit  turtur  ab 
ulmo,"  in  itself  derived  from  Theocritus. 
The  white  plumage  of  the  dove  shining 
against  the  thatch  or  the  dusk  is  noted 
twice  in  "The  Princess"  by  an  eye  ever 
eager  for  color  contrasts. 

The  carrier-pigeon  is  naturally  and 
forcibly  introduced  in  "Harold."  He 
says  to  the  Thane  from  Pevensey:— 

And   thou,    my    carrier-pigeon    of    black 

news, 
Gram  thy  crop  full  but  come  when  thou 

art  call'd. 

The  curlews  of  "Locksley  Hall,"  the 
plover,  whose  "human  whistle  amazed" 
Enid's  heart,  and  must  seem  full  of  a 
more  than  birdlike  plaintiveness  to  all 
who  hear  it,  fit  for  the  dirge— "There 
let  the  wind  sleep  and  the  plover  cry,"— 
the  "dropping"  snipe— all  these  are  here 
hastily  passed  over  for  a  more  detailed 
mention  of  a  few  of  the  passages  con- 
cerning sea-birds. 

The  "sea-blue  bird  of  March"  has 
been  mentioned  above  as  a  classical 


the  "yaffingale,"  and  other  birds. 
'Many  references  are  commonplaces  in 
poetry,  such  as  twenty  or  more  to  the 
"matin  cock;"  others,  such  as  that  in 
"The  Daydream"  to  "long-tailed  birds 
of  Paradise,"  are  too  trivial  to  be 
noticed.  The  one  weak  point  in  Tenny- 
son is  his  humor.  Fitzgerald,  his  inti- 
mate friend,  thought  "Alfred's  smile 
was  a  little  grim,"  and  we  must  admit 
that  the  humorous  poem  of  "The  Goose" 
is  distinctly  poor  and  below  the  poet* s 
usual  level,  while  a  passage  of  similar 
tone  about  the  hern  in  the  "Idylls," 
rather  fails  of  its  mark. 

But  these  points  may  be  safely  left  for 
readers  of  Tennyson  themselves  to  dis- 
cover in  order  to  give  room  in  a  paper 
already  lengthy  for  some  display  of  the 
many  metaphors  and  similes  besides 
those  already  quoted,  which  the  poet 
has  so  often  and  so  successfully  intro- 
duced into  his  work. 

His  fondness  for  classical  reminis- 
cence has  been  touched  on  occasionally 
above.  "The  Princess"  (iii.,  81)  supplies 
an  elaborate  Instance  of  this.  The  pas- 
sage:— 

The  crane,  I   said,   may  chatter  of  the 
crane, 
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Image:— 

'Twere  best  at  once  to  sink  to  peace, 
Like  birds  the  charming  serpent  draws, 
To  drop  head-foremost  in  the  jaws 
Of  vacant  darkness  and  to  cease. 

The  exquisite  swallow  image  in  the 
same  poem  has  been  noticed.  There 
are  others  marked  with  the  same  rare 
gift  of  expression,  which  distinguishes 
every  page  of  this  fine  elegy,  such  as:— 

My  fancies  tune  to  rise  on  wing 

And  glance  about  the  approaching  sails— 

and:— 

In  that  solace  can  I  sing, 
Till  out  of  painful  phases  wrought 
There  flutters  up  a  happy  thought. 
Self-balanced  on  a  lightsome  wing. 

The  natural  magic,  which  is  the  gift 
of  few  poets— Coleridge  and  Keats  per- 
haps more  than  others— appears  in  the 
"Passing  of  Arthur,"  where  the  ghost 
of  Gawain,  to  the  echo  of  "hollow, 
hollow  all  delight,"  is  wonderfully  por- 
trayed:— 

And  fainter  onward,  like  wild  birds  that 

range 
Their  season  in  the  night,  and  wail  their 

way 
From  cloud  to  cloud,  down  the  long  wind 

the  dream 
Shrilled. 

The  common  herd  of  men  are  "wild 
hearts  and  feeble  wings  that  every 
sophister  can  lime."  In  "Harold"  (Act 
1.,  Scene  2),  in  a  passage  too  long  to 
quote,  Edith  and  Harold  play  on  the 
lovelorn  nightingale.  The  gentle  and 
simple  maid  Elaine:— 

.    .    .  murmur'd  "Vain,  in  vain:  it  cannot 

be. 
He  will  not  love  me:  how  then?  must  I 

die?" 
Then  as  a  little  helpless  innocent  bird, 
That  has  but  one  plain  passage  of  few 

notes, 
Will  sing  the  simple  passage  o'er  and  o'er 
For  all  an  April  morning,  till  the  ear 
Wearies  to  hear  it,  so  the  simple  maid 
Went  half  the  night  repeating,  "Must  I 

die?" 

The  modern  elaborate  bard  and  imi- 
tator, who  is  not  a  "poet"  or  maker,  in 


as  Tennyson  does,  "sing  like  a  Dird  and 
be  happy,"  or  make  his  heroine  do  any- 
thing so  simple  as  fly  "light  as  the 
shadow  of  a  bird." 

Two  more  instances  where  the  felicity 
of  the  image  strikes  one  as  much  as  its 
absolute  truth  and  naturalness  will 
serve  to  conclude  this  paper.  In  "The 
Gardener's  Daughter,"  surely  the  pro- 
genitor of  many  delightful  books,  which 
have  recently  brought  back  some  of  the 
charm  of  the  "happy  Garden-state"  to 
a  busy  world,  one  of  the  bridal  party 
says:— 

We  listened ;  with  the  time  we  play'd. 
We  spoke  of  other  things;  we  coursed 

about 
The  subject  most  at  heart  more  near  and 

near, 
Like  doves   about   a   dovecote   wheeling 

round 
The  central  wish,  until  we  settled  there. 

And  in  "The  Princess"  the  man 
masked  as  woman  must 

Abate  the  stride  which  speaks  of  man,  and 

loose 
A  flying  charm  of  blushes  o'er  this  cheek, 
Where  they,  like  swallows  coming  out  of 

time, 
Will  wonder  why  they  came. 

Tennyson  may  be  limited  in  range,  a 
Gallimachus  rather  than  a  Homer,  at 
times  over-elaborate  in  expression  (and 
nowadays  roughness  is  often  mistaken 
for  strength),  but  such  passages  as 
these  show  him  a  true  poet,  no  weaver 
of  artificial  and  artistic  word-mosaic, 
and  safely  grapple  him  to  the  hearts  of 
English  men  and  women  as  the  laureate 
of  our  English  familiar  birds. 

Edgar  Valdes. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
TEE  TWENTIETH  ITALIAN  PARLIAMENT. 

If  Romeo,  instead  of  seeking  death 
with  Juliet,  shook  hands  with  all  the 
Gapulets  over  her  grave,  and  if  Hamlet, 
instead  of  avenging  his  father,  said,  "all 
that  is  is  best,"  and  hobnobbed  with  his 


uncle,  the  impression  produced  on  play- 
goers would  be  akin  to  that  which  ob- 
servers must  feel  at  seeing  the  results 
of  the  Italian  elections  after  the  trage- 
dies and  national  furies  of  last  spring. 
The  disinterested  spectator  is  divided 
between  his  sense  of  disappointment, 
and  his  Irritation  at  bathos,  and  at  the 
inability  of  a  nation  to  rise  to  the  height 
of  a  strong  situation.  It  is  true  that  at 
no  time  is  a  general  election  in  Italy  any 
assured  indication  of  national  senti- 
ment, that  at  no  time  is  it  a  thing  which 
widely  and  profoundly  moves  popular 
feeling;  the  people  have  as  a  whole  the 
habit  of  standing  aloof  from  it  and  leav- 
ing it  to  the  wire-pullers.  The  populace, 
as  a  whole,  mistrust  the  urns  and  view 
them  much  as  the  rabbit  views  the 
trap.  When  I  urged  one  of  my  servants 
the  other  day  to  use  his  vote,  he  stub- 
bornly replied,  "I  have  never  done  any- 
thing to  compromise  myself  yet,  and 
now  I  am  fifty  years  old  I  shall  not  be- 
gin;" and  I  may  remark  that  he  is  what 
we  call  in  polite  modern  phrase  "edu- 
cated;" he  reads  many  newspapers  and 
knows  French  enough  to  think  Bourget 
dull.  His  view  of  political  duty  is  one 
which  is  very  general  in  Italy;  the 
franchise  is  regarded  either  with  con- 
tempt as  a  fiction  or  with  suspicion  as, 
in  some  indescribable  manner,  a  trick 
of  the  police  to  get  people  into  trouble; 
the  latter  is  a  very  common  idea,  espe- 
cially amongst  rustic  populations. 
With  such  an  impression  as  this  general 
amongst  many  classes,  we  shall  soon 
see  that  the  proportion  of  those  who 
vote  is,  compared  to  the  population, 
very  small  indeed,  when  we  remember 
the  many  tens  of  thousands  forbidden 
by  the  Church  to  vote  at  political  elec- 
tions, and  the  many  other  millions  ex- 
cluded from  the  franchise  by  not  know- 
ing their  alphabet,  and  the  many 
persons  of  all  grades  who  voluntarily 
abstain  from  voting  on  account  of  their 
conviction  that  "plus  ce  change  plus 
c'est  la  mftne  chose."  Italian  elections 
cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  in  any 
way  indicative  of  national  feeling;  the 
great  majority  of  the  nation  is  dumb, 
and  does  not  even  make  a  sign.  Public 
meeting,  which  is  understood  and  would 


be  frequent,  is  always  interfered  with 
and  prohibited  by  government  as  the 
meetings  "pro  Candia"  are  being  for- 
bidden and  hindered  in  this  current 
month.  For  all  these  reasons  parlia- 
mentary returns  in  Italy  are  not,  and 
never  can  be  as  long  as  the  present 
regime  lasts,  even  approximate  indica- 
tions of  popular  feeling,  without  here 
speaking  of  that  interference  by  the 
Palazzo  Braschi  and  its  prefects,  which 
will  never  cease  so  long  as  the  present 
forms  of  monarchical  government  en- 
dure. 

There  is  also  another  weight  which 
lies  like  lead  on  popular  opinion,  and 
pushes  it  out  of  its  straight  course  as 
the  internal  organs  of  a  body  may  be 
pushed  out  of  place  by  a  tumor  growing 
upon  one  of  them,— the  franchise  per- 
mitted to  be  exercised  by  the  bureau- 
cracy, by  all  impiegati  (Civil  servants), 
from  the  greatest  to  the  lowest.  The 
bureaucracy  votes  to  a  man  for  the 
government,  and  causes  that  invariable 
majority  of  government  which  so  aston- 
ishes English  writers  for  the  press  at 
every  general  election  in  Italy.  The 
Italian  populace  has  a  saying  that  "for 
every  man  there  are  five  impiegati"  and 
it  is  the  fact.  The  enormous,  odious 
and  almost  entirely  useless  Civil  Ser- 
vice is  kept  up  at  its  present  ruinous 
proportions  for  the  sake  of  the  instru- 
ment which  lies  at  hand  in  it  for  the 
government  to  use  at  election  time  all 
over  the  country;  and,  whatever  this 
government  may  be,  it  does  and  it  will 
so  use  it.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen, 
by  mere  reflection  on  these  facts,  that 
an  election  must  ever  be,  under  the 
present  regime,  a  most  doubtful  and 
partial  representation  of  Italian  na- 
tional feeling,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  won- 
derful that  under  such  conditions  even 
so  much  free  choice  has  been  success- 
fully exercised  as  the  late  election  has 
allowed.  Still,  recalling  the  emotion 
which  the  country  felt  only  one  year 
ago,  its  disgust,  its  wrath,  its  humilia- 
tion, one  would  have  hoped  that  it 
would  have  burst  its  bonds  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  sent  up  a  very  different  choice 
of  men  as  its  representatives  to  Monte- 
citorio.    It  is  true  that  the  Crispini  have 
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dungeon  of  private  life.  But  there  is  no 
assurance  that  Crispinism  (or  some- 
thing very  like  it)  will  not  be  developed 
in  the  many  gentlemen  of  the  majority 
of  whom  the  vague  description  given  to 
their  electors  is  that  they  are  "monarchi- 
cal," an  elastic  term  which  generally 
means  in  them  a  lively  sense  of  the  side 
on  which  their  bread  is  buttered. 

Five  men  were  responsible  for  the 
madness  and  carnage  and  ruin  in 
Erythrea.  Those  five  were  Crispi, 
Baratieri,  Mocenni,  Sonnino,  and  the 
king.  Of  these,  Crispi,  Mocenni,  and 
Sonnino  keep  their  seats;  Baratieri  re- 
ceives a  pension  (exactly  calculated 
with  graceful  gratitude  to  give  him  a 
franc  per  head  for  every  soldier  who 
fell  in  the  campaign  he  conducted),  and 
the  king— the  king,  of  course,  dwells  in 
the  white  tent  of  royal  intangibility  and 
must  not  be  arraigned.  All  the  authors, 
therefore,  of  the  late  senseless  and 
wicked  war,  with  its  irreparable  waste 
of  life  and  treasure  and  national  honor, 
go  scot-free,  and  one  at  least  of  them 
(Sonnino)  will  certainly,  if  he  live  and 
the  present  institutions  last,  be  first 
minister  of  Italy  some  time  or  other. 
Now,  what  is  the  lesson  taught  to  the 
people  by  such  immunity  in  high 
places?  It  is  a  lesson  which  the  lowest 
can  understand,  and  which  is  of  the 
worst  kind. 

And  it  was  the  general  sense  that  it 
was  wholly  useless  to  try  and  seek  to 
chastise  those  in  alto  for  the  misery 
they  had  brought  on  Italy  which  has 
caused  so  much  apathy  in  the  public  at 
large  at  the  recent  elections.  The  most 
courageous  man  gets  tired  of  straining 
at  a  rope  which  is  fastened  to  an  im- 
movable rock.  It  is  impossible,  as  I 
have  said,  to  tell  what  the  Chamber 
may  prove  to  be;  candidates  call  them- 
selves Monarchists  to  get. governmental 
support  in  their  election,  and,  when 
their  seats  are  safe,  may  show  them- 
selves something  quite  different  to  their 
previous  professions;  as  a  Republican 
or  Radical  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
tempted  to  join  in  the  scramble  for  the 
loaves  and  fishes,  and  may  throw  off  his 
jacket  of  Liberalism  to  get  foremost  in 


doubted  that  there  will  be  a  strong 
effort  of  the  majority  at  reactionism; 
and  reaction,  however  personally  Crispi 
may  be  disgraced  or  set  aside,  will  be 
Crispinism.  . 

Those  who  are  the  best  judges  of  the 
direction  of  the  political  currents  of 
Montecitorio  are,  it  is  true,  of  opinion 
that,  despite  the  nominal  Conservative 
majority,  the  temper  of  the  Chamber 
will  be  strongly  and  chiefly  democratic. 
I  should  be  disposed  to  doubt  this;  it  is, 
however,  quite  certain  that  if  the  Mar- 
quis dl  Rudini  wishes  not  to  forfeit  the 
reputation  he  has  hitherto  borne  as  a 
galantuomo,  he  must,  to  be  true  to  the 
faith  which  was  reposed  in  him  a  year 
since,  cease  to  dally  with  the  Crispin!, 
and  turn  for  his  allies  rather  to  that 
Extreme  Left  without  whose  support 
he  would  not  now  be  in  office. 

Throughout  the  past  year  Crispi  has 
been  eclipsed,  but  Crispinism  has  been 
rife;  the  hand  has  been  the  hand  of 
Esau,  but  the  voice  the  voice  of  Jacob— 
at  least,  in  internal  policy.  The  boys 
are  arrested  in  the  fields  and  streets  for 
singing  the  hymn  of  labor;  the  clubs 
are  closed,  the  societies  are  dissolved, 
the  newspapers  are  sequestered,  the 
editors  are  imprisoned;  a  soldier  ven- 
tures to  beg  redress  for  injustice  of  the 
monarch,  he  is  seized,  put  under  arrest, 
declared  afflicted  with  the  mania  of  per- 
secution; it  is  all  pure  Crispinism;  it 
may  be  called  something  else,  but  its 
essence  Is  Crispinism.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  the  present  regime  will  ever  be 
anything  else  de  facto,  whatever  it  may 
be  de  jure. 

If  Rudini  had  consented  to  the  im- 
peachment and  trial  of  Crispi  and  his 
colleagues  a  year  ago,  Crispinism  might 
have  been  destroyed;  at  all  events,  the 
present  year  would  have  been  spared  the 
present  renewal  and  recrudescence  of 
scandal  in  the  Favilla  trial,  In  the  re- 
newed patronage  of  the  Quirlnal,  at 
such  a  juncture,  of  Crispi,  in  Crispi's 
"defence,"  that  he  took  the  moneys  but 
spent  them  on  the  elections,  and  in  the 
interposition  of  the  highest  influence  to 
save  him  from  public  exposure  and 
formal    examination.     For    a    whole 
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market-place,  wine-house,  gambling  den, 
piazza,  and  cattle  show.  The  imagina- 
tion of  the  public  runs  riot  over  it.  The 
effect  on  public  mqrality  is  a  million 
times  worse  than  any  open  trial,  than 
any  blunt  exposures,  would  have  been, 
no  matter  whom  those  might  have  com- 
promised. The  people  see  the  smoke, 
and  see  the  efforts  made  to  extinguish 
it;  their  fancy  conjures  up  ten  devils 
dancing  in  the  smothered  flames,  where 
perhaps  only  one  may  be.  The  Marquis 
di  Rudini  was  entreated  by  his  warmest 
well-wishers  to  cause  those  scandals  to 
be  fully  investigated,  which  only  the  im- 
peachment of  the  outgoing  ministry 
could  have  done.  He  preferred  to 
smother  them,  or  did  so  in  deference  to 
a  will  which  he  considered  he  was 
bound  to  obey.  They  have  smouldered 
on  all  through  these  twelve  months, 
and  have  now  burst  out  afresh,  perhaps 
to  be  afresh  forcibly  smothered.  His 
administration  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
prolonged  in  duration  by  this  leniency 
and  complacency;  it  has  certainly  been 
weakened  in  character.  It  has  become 
Cri8piniate— tainted  with  the  taint  of  an 
incorrect  indulgence. 

The  populace  roughly  reads  the  lesson 
set  before  it  when  it  sees  or  hears  of 
Francesco  Crispl,  still  wearing  his 
collar  of  the  Santissima  Annunziata, 
taking  his  accustomed  seat  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  twentieth  legislative  assem- 
bly, allowed  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the 
queen  in  the  face  of  the  senators  and 
deputies,  and  permitted  to  lead  her  to 
the  tribune. 

With  the  lamentable  weakness  and  re- 
actionism  of  which  the  past  twelve 
months,  in  utterance  and  action,  have 
been  full,  the  royal  speech  was  a  docu- 
ment which  might  have  been  penned 
for  a  Neapolitan  Bourbon  or  a  Lorraine 
Hapsburg.  It  leaves  on  the  mind  of 
any  unbiassed  hearer  or  reader  of  it  the 
same  sense  of  bathos,  and  of  painfully 
visible  inability  to  even  vaguely  com- 
prehend the  dangers  and  necessities  of 
the  times,  which  we  feel  before  the  re- 
sults of  the  elections.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  from  the  first  phrase  to  the  last  ex- 


Monteckorio,  that  it  was  written  for  us 
by  friend  William  at  Potsdam.  The 
most  common  tact  should  have  pre- 
vented such  a  speech  being  put  into  the 
mouth  of  an  Italian  sovereign,  who  is 
almost  as  much  a  monarch  by  election 
as  were  the  kings  of  Poland,  and  who 
should  be  bidden  to  recall  that  fact  him- 
self to  avert  having  it  rudely  recalled 
to  him. 

"II  regno  d*  Italia,"  says  an  Italian 
political  writer,  "venne  Gonstituito  dal 
plebisciti  che  furono  un  contratto  fra  la 
nazione  e  11  principato,  e  11  rapporto  fra 
i  due  Oontraenti  e  la  rapresentazione 
nazionale.  II  governo  e  quello,  delT 
Italia,  e  in  Italia  vi  sono  non  i  sudditi 
ma  i  cittadini  del  plebisciti." 

Italians  are  not  "subjects,"  they  are 
citizens  who  gave  a  free  vote  for  a 
monarchy.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  nation 
and  an  ill  service  to  the  sovereign  to  put 
into  his  mouth  dictatorial,  pompous, 
and  autocratic  phrases  unjustified  by 
"history  and  constitutional  law.  In 
equal  bad  taste  and  incorrect  measure 
are  the  allusions  to  the  "valor"  of  the 
army  and  the  "unity"  of  the  nation! 
Indeed,  the  whole  discourse  resembles 
more  an  elaborate  satire  than  anything 
else,  and  its  omissions  are  as  remark- 
able as  its  assertions.  The  defeat  of 
Abba  Garima  seems  already  wiped  from 
the  slate.  The  army,  we  are  told,  is  the 
pride  and  the  safety  of  the  people!  It 
was  painful  to  hear  this  preposterous 
piece  of  bombast  spoken  in  that  city 
where  Sclpio  Africanus  once  silenced 
his  foes  with  the  one  word  "Zama!" 

The  twentieth  Parliament  was  also  on 
its  opening  day  made  painfully  con- 
spicuous by  the  evidence  of  the  Mar- 
quis di  Rudini's  desire  to  be  on  cordial 
terms  with  Sonnino,  and  to  give  him  a 
seat  on  the  ministerial  bench.  It  Is 
surely  clear  that  if  the  nation  wanted 
Sonnino  it  would  have  kept  him  when  it 
had  him,  and  if  a  year  ago  Rudini  was 
called  to  turn  him  and  his  colleagues 
out  of  office,  it  was  not  to  copy  their  ad- 
ministration and  enlist  their  services  in 
his  own.  It  would  seem  as  If  twelve 
months  had  been  a  term  long  enough  to 
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have  rolled  all  the  waters  of  Lethe 
through  the  brain  of  the  present 
premier.  Sonnino  will  come  into  power, 
no  doubt;  to  what  other  end  has  he  ab- 
jured all  his  early  Liberal  doctrines  and 
written  that  article  in  the  Nuova  Anto- 
logia  which  is  at  once  an  act  of  such 
sycophancy  to  the  reigning  house  and  of 
such  "l&se  majeste"  to  the  greater 
claims  of  the  nation?  But  he  will  not 
need  to  come  in  behind  Rudini,  and  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  he  will  consent 
to  do  so. 

Sonnino,  it  is  true,  declares  that  he  is 
a  Grispino  no  longer;  but  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  change  his  coat  so  ad- 
vantageously; he  was  a  "Grispino  & 
outrance"  throughout  the  whole  Crispi 
administration;  he  was  even  a  violent 
Grispino  and  a  ruthless  drainer  of  the 
country's  blood  and  treasure.  Rudini 
should  surely  leave  him  to  do  his  own 
(and  his  second)  abjuration;  he  is  quite 
certain  to  receive  full  reward  for  it  at 
the  Quirinal,  and  Rudini  need  not 
hasten  that  happy  hour. 

Meanwhile,  the  onlooker  can  but  say, 
"A  plague  on  both  your  houses."  All 
the  real  wants,  all  the  Infinite  needs,  all 
the  great  suffering  of  the  people,  are 
stifled  under  the  feather-bed  of  fine 
phrases  and  the  accursed  rain  of 
stamped  paper.  Nothing  is  done,  or 
under  the  present  regime  ever  will  be 
done,  to  lift  off  the  military  tyranny,  the 
police  tyranny,  the  fiscal  tyranny— the 
grinding  increasing  daily  and  hourly 
persecution,  irritation,  and  impoverish- 
ment, "in  the  king's  name,"  of  the  peo- 
ple. "La  politique  n'a  pas  des  en- 
trailles,"  we  know.  But  sometimes  "les 
entrailles  vides"  of  neglected  victims 
may  upset  all  the  finest  combinations  of 
"haute  politique."  Rudlnl's  chief  fault, 
and  It  Is  a  great  one,  is  that  he  contin- 
ually places  the  dynasty  before  the 
country,  dynastic  Interests  before  na- 
tional Interests.  The  concluding  lines 
of  his  electoral  address  enjoined  the 
nation  to  show  Itself  in  the  elections 
worthy  of  the  king.  This  is  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  He  should  have 
bidden  the  nation  be  true  to  itself. 

Dynasties  have  their  day  and  pass; 
the  seas  and  the  sands  cover  the  sites 


of  their  palaces  and  the  places  of  their 
graves;  the  wild  ass  and  the  hungry 
goat  browse  where  their  pomp  was  en- 
throned; but  the  Italian  soil  remains; 
the  Latin  people  live. 

Rudini  has  more  than  once  in  the  past 
year  failed  to  see  the  current  of  pop- 
ular feeling  and  gone  counter  to  it,  or 
perhaps  has  seen  but  has  been  indiffer- 
ent to  it.  In  allowing  the  nuptials  of 
the  Prince  of  Naples  to  take  place  at  a 
period  of  national  distress  and  mourn- 
ing, he  rudely  and  sharply  offended  na- 
tional feeling.  In  his  Cretan  policy  he 
offends  not  only  the  sentiment  but  the 
conscience  of  the  best  portions  of  the 
nation.  In  various  minor  internal 
matters  it  is  the  same.  Raids  of  the 
police  made  on  certain  classes  in  thea- 
tres and  cafes  have  irritated  beyond 
measure  many  who  were  not  individ- 
ually concerned  by  such  invasions.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  be  Boule  de  Suif  to 
resent  the  ill  treatment  of  her.  In  a 
word,  the  public  has  not  had  from  him 
that  sympathetic  interpretation  of  its 
moods  to  which  it  naturally  looked  for- 
ward, when  a  year  ago  it  brought  him 
back  to  power,  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  heal  its  wounds  and  meet  its  ne- 
cessities. 

The  country  respects  him,  but  it  was 
at  one  time  ready  to  do  more  than  this; 
if  it  do  not  do  more  now,  the  fault  is  his. 
He  has  lost  the  love  of  a  nation  for  the 
sake  of  a  smile  at  the  Quirinal. 

Last  spring  one  of  the  finest  oppor- 
tunities which  ever  occurred  for  great 
action  was  offered  by  the  course  of 
events  and  by  the  disposition  of  the 
people;  there  was  no  one  capable  of  tak- 
ing advantage  of  either  of  these.  The 
time  for  such  action  has  now  passed; 
the  anvil  Is  now  cold— when  it  was  hot 
no  one  was  strong  enough  to  lift  the 
hammer  and  strike. 

The  first  necessity  of  Italy  is  not  any 
such  pernicious  addition  to  the  faults 
of  the  existing  statute  as  Sidney 
Sonnino  desires,  but  the  substitution  for 
the  present  one  of  an  entirely  different 
statute,  which  would  cut  down  the  royal 
prerogative  to  the  limits  of  an  English 
sovereign's  prerogative,  and  would 
render  It  impossible  for  any  sovereign 


either  to  combine  with  his  ministers 
against  the  nation  or  with  ex-ministers 
against  the  existing  Cabinet.  With  the 
present  statute  any  monarch  can  now 
do  this  whenever  he  chooses.  The  con- 
stitution should  likewise  render  it  neces- 
sary for  the  royal  household  to  go  out 
and  come  in  with  the  ministry  as  in  En- 
gland, so  that  a  household  of  the  Oppo- 
sition could  not  remain  in  waiting  to 
influence  the  palace  against  the  Cabinet 
as  it  does  now,  and  to  introduce  ex- 
ministers  of  the  Opposition  into  the 
private  apartments  of  the  palace  as  has 
in  the  present  month  taken  place  in  the 
Qulrinal.  Such  alteration  of  the  statute 
would,  of  course,  be  in  actual  fact  a  re- 
vision of  the  constitution,  and  it  is  this 
revision  which  must  be  the  preliminary 
measure  to  any  genuine  reform.  It  is 
passing  strange  that  such  men  as  the 
first  makers  of  "United  Italy"  tolerated 
such  a  statute  as  the  existing  one  for  a 
single  year  of  national  life;  it  embodies 
none  of  the  first  principles  for  which 
they  fought.  The  court  of  the  Qulrinal 
is  based  on  the  lines  of  German  and 
Spanish  courts,  and  many  subservient 
and  obsequious  forms  of  etiquette  which 
are  current  there  touch  and  Injure  the 
dignity  of  the  Cabinet— such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  habit  of  exacting  the 
attendance  of  the  ministry  at  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  royal  persons  to  and 
from  the  railway  station;  a  waste  of 
time  and  a  valet-like  duty  which  must 
gall  any  high-spirited  gentleman,  who 
might  justly  urge  that  his  services  to 
crown  and  country  are  of  a  different 
kind  from  those  of  mere  equerries.  The 
position  of  Rudini  and  of  Sermoneta 
would  have  justified  them  in  such  a  re- 
fusal, and  would  have  been  at  first  a 
much-needed  step  to  the  reform  of  the 
Qulrinal  in  greater  matters. 

But  Rudini  unhappily  cares  to  be  a 
persona  grata  at  court,  and  the  head  of 
the  House  of  Caitresni  has  left  the  Cab- 
inet, a  fact  much  to  be  regretted,  for  the 
Duke  of  Sermoneta,  though  no  orator 
and  not  a  trained  diplomatist,  was  an 
ally  of  value  from  bis  high  character 
and  fine  breeding;  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  would  have  sent  ironclads  to 
Crete,  he  would  also  certainly  have  re- 


fused consent  to  the  dubious  com- 
promise by  which  the  colony  of 
Erythrea  is  to  be  kept  open  like  an  un- 
closed wound  in  the  side  of  Italy. 
Nothing  will  be  easier  whilst  an  Italian 
remains  on  the  edge  of  the  Red  Sea 
than  to  raise  a  cry  of  "Honor!"  and  send 
conscripts  again  to  the  slaughter. 
Sermoneta  recognized  the  necessity  of 
entire  withdrawal  from  Africa,  and  it 
is,  I  believe,  no  secret  that  it  was  this 
opinion  which  caused  his  cession  from 
the  present  ministry.  Such  a  with- 
drawal weakened  the  ministry  and  led 
to  its  further  belittling  by  appointments 
which  brought  to  it  no  access  of  dignity, 
of  intellectual  power,  or  of  any  of  the 
attributes  to  be  desired  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  ministers.  In  name  op* 
posed  to  Crispinism,  the  newcomers  re- 
produce Crispinism  in  its  worst  forms. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  qualities  men- 
tal and  moral  which  go  to  change  a 
petty  tradesman  into  a  rich  one  are  the 
kind  of  qualities  which  ennoble  political 
life  or  adorn  a  Cabinet;  nor  can  I  believe 
that  the  talents  and  resources  of  a  volu- 
ble and  ingenious  lawyer  are  the  attri- 
butes which  become  a  statesman. 
While  Rudini  remains  in  power  no 
doubt  the  purely  peaceful  character  of 
the  African  possessions  will  be  retained, 
that  is,  if  there  be  no  attack  on  them 
from  without,  a  thing  which  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  guarantee.  But  if 
a  Sonnlno  ministry  come  in,  or  any 
other  ministry  of  "adventure"  bent  on 
the  heinous  search  for  prestige,  it  would 
almost  certainly  revive  the  African 
folly;  Indeed  we  have  Sonnlno's  own 
word  for  it  that  he  will  do  this  when- 
ever he  can.  Early  in  the  current 
month  he  has  declared  to  Macala,  "Non 
posso  vedere  sopra  uno  rimpicciolimento 
del  Confini  della  Colonia  Africana 
perchfe  sarebbe  menomare  troppo  il 
prestigio  delle  arme  e  della  monarchia." 
This  is  the  language  with  which  we 
shall  be  treated  when  Sonnino  comes  to 
the  front  in  Italian  politics,  whether  in 
company  with  Rudini  or  in  place  of 
Rudini— the  "Lingua  Crispiana"  which 
has  mocked  the  misery  of  so  many  thou- 
sands of  dying  men  and  starving 
women.    The  prestige  of  the  army  and 
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guaea  gauay  juggernaut:  unaer  wnicn 
the  nation  will  again  be  crushed  to  a 
pulp  of  blood  and  dust! 

Many  persons  look  forward  hopefully 
to  the  return  of  Giolitti  to  power. 
Giolitti  has  certain  fine  qualities;  he  is 
cool,  courageous,  and  inspires  strong 
personal  attachments,  especially  in  his 
own  province;  he  is,  moreover,  the 
terror  of  the  Crispin!.  But  from  his  ad- 
ministration there  would  be  nothing 
new  or  very  liberal  to  be  looked  for;  it 
would  be  built  on  the  old  lines. 
Cavalotti  has  attained  a  high  position  in 
the  last  year,  and  for  courage  and  tenac- 
ity of  purpose  has  no  equal;  but  I  should 
regret  to  see  him  take  office— that  ex- 
tinguisher of  patriotism— and  though  a 
superb  frondeur,  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
would  be  a  good  minister,  unless  in  a 
republic.  On  the  whole  the  prospect  is 
melancholy,  and  the  future  dark.  The 
whole  spectacle  from  the  result,  at  the 
opening  day  at  Montecitorio,  must  leave 
the  most  profound  sense  of  discourage- 
ment on  any  one  who  loves  the  country. 
Is  she  to  be  asked  to  live  forever  on 
empty  words,  the  electric  light,  and  the 
joys  of  the  Questura?  Little  else  is 
offered  her,  except  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing some  of  her  sons  in  the  national 
uniform  to  cut  down  others  of  her  sons 
In  volunteer's  rags  who  have  gone  to 
fight  for  Crete  and  Greece. 

Ouida. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
NELL  :  A  BIOGRAPHICAL  FRAGMENT. 

She  was  a  mongrel,  an  unmitigated 
mongrel,  I  was  about  to  write,  but  am 
restrained  by  the  recollection  that  she 
was  one  quarter  good  fox-terrier.  You 
would  not  have  thought  it  to  look  at  her. 
Except  for  her  tail  (which  her  owner 
had  considerately  docked  in  infancy,  to 
impart  as  much  as  he  could  of  a  false 
air  of  breeding),  she  might  have  been 
the  veriest  garu,  or  native  cur,  who 
sneaked  hungrily  about  the  empty  por- 
ridge-pots in  a  Mang'anja  village. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  expert  in  the 


aescriDe  rseiis  appearance  correctly. 
All  I  know  is,  that  she  was  white,  with 
two  liver-colored  patches  on  her  head 
and  face,  and  that  she  had  enormous 
flapping  ears  which  generally  stood 
erect.  I  have  known  her  scared  almost 
into  fits  (and  well  she  might  be)  by  the 
shadow  of  these  same  ears  projected  on 
the  wall  by  my  bedroom  candle.  As 
for  her  moral  character,  it  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  sentence;  she  had  a 
warm  heart,  no  conscience,  not  a  parti- 
cle of  courage,  and  not  the  remotest 
vestige  of  manners. 

Her  first  owner  was  an  English  coffee- 
planter,  developing  the  resources  of  the 
Dark  Continent  in  a  retired  spot,  where, 
except  for  the  Angoni,  he  might  almost 
as  well  have  been  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Fortunately  for  himself,  he  had  a  taste 
for  reading,  a  great  love  of  animals,  and 
the  knack  of  making  friends  with  the 
natives.  When  he  moved  about  out  of 
doors,  he  usually  appeared  encom- 
passed with  a  cloud  of  dogs;  and  when 
he  visited  his  cattle  kraal,  his  two  grey 
monkeys  would  swing  themselves  down 
from  the  great  wild  fig-tree  in  whose 
branches  they  had  fixed  their  abode, 
and  swarm  up  him  to  take  sweet  pota- 
toes out  of  his  pockets. 

Jones  and  I  were  trying  British  Cen- 
tral Africa  together.  I  will  not  enter 
into  details  (this  being  not  our  biog- 
raphy, but  Nell's),  further  than  to  say 
that  our  place  was  a  few  miles  away 
from  that  of  the  aforesaid  planter, 
whom  I  will  call,  as  did  his  Angoni 
neighbors,  Chimfuti,  or  the  Big  Gun. 
Jones  had  a  black-and-white  fox-ter- 
rier called  Nix,  a  most  jolly  dog.  Ex- 
cept for  the  ticks  taking  their  share  of 
him,  the  climate  agreed  with  him  won- 
derfully well,  and  he  never  lost  the  keen 
edge  of  his  sporting  instincts.  But  then 
Jones  used  to  talk  to  him,  and  make 
a  companion  of  him;  and  there  were 
always  plenty  of  rats,  so  that  he  did 
not  get  bored,  and  Jones  slept  of  nights 
without  finding  the  brutes  rioting  over 
him  as  he  lay  in  bed. 

I  had  no  dog,  and  Chimfuti  offered 
me  Nell.  She  was,  I  suppose,  seven  or 
eight  months  old.  and  as  unspeakably 
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ue.  x  nxtriveu  iier  wuu  eixusive  plati- 
tude, because,  just  then,  I  was  in  a 
mood  to  welcome  any  sort  of  a  dog;  and, 
besides,  I  was  full  of  grand  theories 
about  the  influence  of  kindness  and 
judicious  training  on  the  lowest  mon- 
grel in  creation.  If  the  average  garu 
was  a  sorry  spectacle,  it  was  only  be- 
cause he  was  starved  and  bullied. 
Treat  him  kindly,  feed  him  decently,  let 
him  see  that  you  cared  for  him  person- 
ally, and  valued  his  friendship,  and  you 
would  in  time  have  a  faithful  depend- 
ant, who,  given  the  opportunity,  would 
be  quite  ready  to  emulate  the  classic  ex- 
ample of  Gelert  or  the  hound  Argus.  I 
used  to  say  all  this  to  Jones  sometimes, 
as  we  sat  on  the  verandah  smoking 
after  dinner,  and  watched  the  sun  set- 
ting behind  the  three  peaks  of  Mvai;  but 
he  would  only  give  a  little  laugh  and 
make  no  further  comment. 

The  subject  is  a  painful  one.  Suffice 
It  to  say  that  I  was  compelled  to  modify 
my  opinions  before  I  had  done.  Not 
that  she  was  anything  but  affectionate, 
in  a  way;  she  would  have  been  warmly 
attached,  I  think,  to  any  one  who  fed 
her  regularly,  and  I  always  did  this  my- 
self. But  it  is  not  pleasant  to  have  your 
dog  flinging  its  whole  bulk  upon  you, 
and  copiously  licking  your  face  every 
time  you  take  your  ease  in  a  basket- 
chair.  And  she  was  not  one  who  took 
hints  readily.  The  only  way  to  smoke 
or  read  in  peace  was  either  to  shut  her 
out  or  tie  her  up.  If  the  former,  she  in- 
variably bounced  back  through  a  win- 
dow, for  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the 
house  hermetically  sealed  in  that  cli- 
mate; if  the  latter,  she  wailed  dismally, 
till  Jones  said  he  could  not  and  would 
not  bear  it,  and  asked  me  why  I  did  not 
bring  her  up  better. 

Then  she  took  to  sleeping  on  my  bed, 
by  day  or  night  and  totally  regardless 
of  previous  occupancy.  It  was  a  nar- 
row folding  stretcher,  with  scarcely 
room  for  more  than  one;  consequently, 
it  often  happened  that  I  awoke  in  the 
night,  and  found  myself  balanced  on  the 
outer  verge,  with  Nell  curled  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  mattress  against  the  small 
of  my  back.    Or  I  would  find  her  lying 
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door  to  an  impossibility.  She  would  lie 
perfectly  still,  an  inert  but  elastic  mass, 
so  that  your  feet,  when  you  assayed  to 
kick,  just  slid  under  her  and  left  her 
where  she  was.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  get  up  and  haul  her  down,  and 
tie  her  up,  and  go  to  sleep  as  best  one 
could,  in  spite  of  her  yelping  and  yowl- 
ing, only  too  thankful  if  she  did  not 
awaken  Nix,  and  cause  Jones  to  shout 
from  his  chamber:  "Why  can't  you  keep 
that  brute-beast  of  yours  quiet?" 

But  Nell,— Jones  thought  I  was  not 
strict  enough  with  her  (Nix,  of  course, 
being  a  model  of  correct  nurture),  so  I 
took  to  thrashing  her  whenever  I  caught 
her  on  my  bed  in  the  daytime.  I  kept 
a  bango  cane  handy  in  the  corner  of  the 
room;  she  made  a  great  noise  when  it 
was  applied,  but  I  don't  know  that  it 
hurt  her  much.  For  a  bango,  let  me  tell 
you,  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  a 
bamboo,  and,  if  not  carefully  selected, 
is  apt  to  fly  to  pieces  in  the  hand  when 
vigorously  used.  However,  between 
that  and  the  tying-up  at  night,  she  be- 
gan to  realize  that  the  bed  was  a  for- 
bidden place;  and  this  is  where  her 
abominable  lack  of  conscience  comes  in. 

She  learned  to  retire  of  her  own  ac- 
cord to  the  basket  appointed  for  her, 
and  to  stay  there  without  compulsion 
till  I  was  asleep,  when  she  would 
quietly  get  up,  and  edge  me  out  of  bed 
as  before  described.  Also  she  would 
sleep  on  that  bed  in  the  day-time,  when- 
ever she  got  the  chance.  If  I  came  in, 
and  said,  sharply,  "Nell!"  she  would 
jump  down  in  a  tremendous  hurry,  only 
to  slip  back  the  moment  I  was  out  of 
sight.  I  should  have  respected  her 
more  if  there  had  been  more  method  and 
capability  in  her  transgressions;  but  she 
was  so  inanely  short-sighted.  She 
would  barely  give  me  time  to  get  out 
of  the  room  before  repeating  the 
offence. 

We  had  been  warned  always  to  keep 
our  dogs  indoors  at  night,  in  view  of  the 
risks  so  graphically  indicated  by  that 
worthy  Scot  who,  being  one  of  a  cheer- 
ful party  in  a  lamp-lit  and  curtained 
room  at  the  Mission,  heard  a  scuffle  and 
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marked:  "Man,  the  dowg's  awa'  wi'  a 
leopard!"  Is  it  not  recorded  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  British  Central  Africa?  But 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  no  special 
precautions  were  needed  in  Nell's  case. 
Nothing  would  induce  her  to  put  her 
nose  outside  the  door  after  dark,  if  she 
knew  it. 

Perhaps  it  was  another  evidence  of  a 
nervous  temperament  that  she  had  a 
cat-like  horror  of  water,  which,  indeed, 
suggested  a  more  efficacious  chastise- 
ment than  the  cane.  Before  long  she 
would  fly  In  terror  at  the  mere  sight  of 
a  jug.  She  used  to  wash  her  face  with 
her  fore  paws,  too,  which  I  never  saw 
any  other  dog  doing.  It  may  be  the  case 
that  native  dogs  are  partly  descended 
from  cats;  the  ancients  told  us  we  were 
always  to  expect  something  new  from 
Africa. 

But,  alas,  there  were  yet  other  sins 
which  called  aloud  for  the  intervention 
of  the  cane  and  the  water-jug.  There 
would  be  a  sound  of  tumult  outside, 
causing  us  to  issue  forth  ana  confront 
the  spectacle  of  half-a-dozen  small  boys 
in  shirts  and  calico  kilts,  the  foremost 
whereof,  with  the  air  of  an  Accusing 
Angel,  was  dragging  the  offending  Nell 
along  by  the  collar.  "Garu  wako  a  na 
bar  said  he.  "Thy  dog  has  been  steal- 
ing!" The  grammar  tells  us  that  it  is 
more  respectful  to  say,  "gam  xoanu 
(your  dog);"  whence  I  conclude  that 
either  the  little  wretches  did  not  know 
their  own  language  so  well  as  the  mis- 
sionary who  wrote  the  said  grammar, 
or  they  thought  no  respect  could  be  due 
to  the  owner  of  a  dog  like  that.  Of 
course  I  had  to  thrash  her,  and  com- 
pensate the  boy  whose  fowl  or  porridge 
she  had  stolen,  and  who  commonly  held 
out  a  rescued  leg  of  the  corpus  delicti,  or 
the  plate  which  had  contained  it,  in 
front  of  her  nose  while  she  was  under- 
going punishment.  She  made  noise 
enough  for  half-a-dozen  dogs  when  this 
sort  of  thing  happened;  and  thus,  pos- 
sibly, escaped  a  good  deal. 

Sometimes,  too,  our  capitao,  an  edu- 
cated boy  from  the  Mission,  came  up  to 
report  that  he  had  suffered  loss,  of  his 
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not.  There  was  a  sternness  in  Zede- 
kiah's  eye  on  these  occasions,  and  a 
lofty  disapproval  in  his  manner,  which 
were  not  easy  to  face;  and  Jones,  who 
could  pulverize  Zedekiah  with  a  look 
when  he  liked,  never  would  help  me  out, 
but  sat  by,  smoking  with  stony  impas- 
siveness.  It  always  made  me  sensible 
that  the  contempt  Jones  habitually  felt 
for  Nell,  which  he  never  took  any  pains 
to  disguise,  was  now  being  extended  to 
me.  And  you  have  no  idea  to  what  an 
abject  being  that  consciousness  reduced 
me. 

One  comfort  was  that  Nyell,  as  the 
boys  usually  called  her,  was  not  sport- 
ing enough  to  worry  live  fowls,  or  Jones 
would  certainly  have  insisted  on  a  halter 
for  her  straightway.  Nix  did,  occa- 
sionally,—but  we  are  not  treating  of  Nix 
just  now.  Once,  when  I  was  at  Pem- 
bereka's  kraal,  negotiating  for  supplies 
of  maize  flour  and  beans,  Nell  made  my 
heart  leap  into  my  mouth  by  slaying  a 
diminutive  and  very  skinny  chicken. 
But,  old  Pembereka  was  not  Zedekiah, 
and  he  accepted  my  apologies  most 
good-naturedly.  And  I  really  think 
that  was  Nell's  solitary  exploit  in  the 
way  of  slaughter. 

While  on  the  subject  of  sport,  I  must 
not  omit  to  mention  the  sole  occasion  on 
which  Nell  earned  for  herself  unalloyed 
praise.  It  was  rather  a  mysterious  oc- 
currence, and  I  don't  quite  know,  even 
yet,  how  to  explain  it.  I  used  to  collect 
beetles,  in  a  helpless,  amateur  sort  of 
way,  to  the  derision  of  Jones  and  the 
contemptuous  wonder  of  the  various 
small  boys  who  served  us.  These  last, 
however,  speedily  learned  that  some- 
thing might  be  gained  by  bringing  me 
specimens;  consequently  every  creep- 
ing thing  they  set  eyes  on  was  pounced 
upon  with  triumphant  shouts  of 
bala8uko!— which,  I  believe,  means  a 
bottle,  and  referred,  of  course,  not  to  the 
captive,  but  to  the  lethal  receptacle 
awaiting  him.  Well,  one  day,  being 
busy  in  the  garden,  I  was  startled  by  a 
shout  from  Jones:  "I  say,  Duffield, 
Nell's  brought  you  a  balamkoF  I  has- 
tened indoors,  and  found  Jones  nearly 
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doubled  up  with  laughing,  and  Nell, 
seated  in  the  middle  of  the  matting, 
with  both  fore  paws  stretched  out  in 
front  of  her,  looking  up  at  him  with 
wondering  and  slightly  reproachful 
eyes.  Between  her  paws  she  held,  alive 
and  uninjured,  an  immense  beetle.  I 
don't  know  his  scientific  name,  or  in- 
deed, any  name  at  all  for  him,  but  he 
was  long  and  flat  and  brown  and  had 
terrific  jaws,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  add 
him  to  my  collection.  Nell  looked  as 
pleased  as  Punch  when  I  took  him  from 
her;  and  when  I  patted  her  and  called  her 
"good  dog,"  she  jumped  all  over  me  and 
nearly  knocked  me  down.  As  for  what 
made  her  do  it— well,  I  give  it  up !  Jones 
says  she  had  been  watching  the  boys, 
and  thought  she  had  found  a  way  to 
please  me.  If  that  was  not  her  reason, 
nobody  will  ever  find  out  what  was. 
And  now,  concerning  Nell's  early  career 
at  Nziza,  let  this  much  suffice. 

Now  it  came  to  pass,  in  course  of  time, 
that  the  climate  did  not  agree  with  me, 
and  I  was  forced  to  dissolve  partner- 
ship with  Jones,  to  my  great  regret. 
Whether  it  was  equally  to  his,  I  do  not 
know. 

I  could  not  take  Nell  out  of  the  coun- 
try with  me,  and  Jones  would  not  have 
her  as  a  gift.  He  said,  moreover,  that 
if  she  stayed  about  the  place,  she  would 
probably  meet  with  an  accident  of  some 
sort;  and  I  think  he  mentioned  strych- 
nine. 

♦'As  for  that  thing,"  said  Ghlmfuti  one 
day  when  we  were  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  dogs,  "if  you'll  take  her  with  you 
and  drown  her  in  the  first  stream  you 
come  to,  you'll  be  doing  every  one  a  ser- 
vice." So,  clearly,  Ghlmfuti  did  not 
want  her. 

Just  as  I  had  everything  ready  to  start 
at  peep  of  dawn  next  morning— the 
loads  accurately  packed  and  fastened, 
and  the  carriers  seated  round  their 
fires,  making  popcorn  in  the  lids  of 
old  biscuit-tins,  and  passing  the  big 
pipes  from  hand  to  hand— there  ar- 
rived an  unexpected  wayfarer,  Mac, 
of  the  Caledonian  Mission,  which  has 
its  headquarters  at  Mangasanja. 

Now  I  had  to  go  to  Mangasanja  on  my 
way  down  country,  and  Mac  was  like* 


wise  bound  thither.  And  after  that,  he 
said,  he  was  going  to  take  charge  of  a 
new  station  they  were  building  in  the 
Chingomanji  mountains;  and  he  would 
be  all  alone  there,  and  he  had  no  dog. 
This  he  said,  having  heard  some  men- 
tion of  Nell.  I  offered  her  at  once.  Mac 
accepted,  and  while  I  went  to  fetch  her, 
Jones,  assuming  a  doleful  expression  of 
countenance,  delivered  an  extempore 
and  exhaustive  character-sketch  of  the 
most  scathing  description.  Mac,  how- 
ever, was  Impervious  to  his  warnings. 
He  said  the  dog  was  young,  and  needed 
good  training  (Mac  was  great  on  educa- 
tion in  all  its  branches),  and  he  meant 
to  be  kind  but  firm.  With  that  she  was 
handed  over  to  him,  and  we  started 
next  day.  Jones  and  Nix  walked  with 
us  to  the  end  of  the  hoed  road;  and  the 
parting  words  shouted  after  us  by  the 
former  were  to  the  effect  that  he  ad- 
vised Mac,  as  a  friend,  to  put  an  end  to 
that  brute  before  she  got  him  into 
trouble. 

Nothing  particular  happened  on  the 
road.  She  howled  dismally  at  the  ford 
of  the  Kapeni,  and  ran  up  and  down  the 
bank  like  one  distraught,  fearing  she 
was  to  be  left  behind.  One  of  the  boys, 
with  a  judicious  shove,  sent  her  into  the 
water;  and,  after  the  first  indignant  out- 
cry, she  struck  out  bravely  and  reached 
the  other  side  in  safety.  After  that,  she 
trotted  along  gaily  enough,  and,  though 
pretty  tired  by  the  time  we  reached 
Mangasanja  Mission,  she  had  done  the 
whole  march  on  her  own  feet. 

They  were  very  kind  and  hospitable 
people  at  the  Mission;  and  they  asked 
me  to  stay  there  till  a  steamer  should 
arrive  to  take  me  down  the  river.  But 
they  did  not  care  about  dogs.  There- 
fore, I  was  glad  that  Mac,  on  arriving, 
led  Nell  away  (by  a  string)  to  his  own 
house,  where  he  was  just  packing  up  to 
leave  for  Chingomanji.  He  told  me 
that  he  meant  to  secure  her  carefully 
before  coming  up,  as  he  had  been 
bidden  to  dine  at  the  Manse  in  the 
evening. 

The  doctor  was  an  awful  man  J  speak 
subjectively,  of  course,  meaning  merely 
as  he  affected  my  unworthy  self),  with 
piercing  grey  eyes,  and  a  bushy  white 
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beard.  Every  time  he  looked  at  me,  I 
fancied  he  was  detecting  hidden 
heresies,  and  would  presently  drag 
them  ruthlessly  to  light.  I  fancied,  too 
(it  may  be  quite  baselessly),  that  his  ex- 
cellent wife  regarded  me  as  an  Incom- 
petent Laodicean  sort  of  person,  as  de- 
void of  zeal  for  improving  my  fellow- 
creatures  as  I  was  of  business  capacity 
and  the  stamina  necessary  for  succeed- 
ing in  life.  As  I  say,  I  may  have  been 
mistaken  on  this  point;  but  it  will  be 
quite  clear  that  I  was  by  no  means  at 
my  ease  to  begin  with.    Ana  then 

The  soup  had  been  removed,  and  the 
head  table-boy  was  just  setting  down 
the  roast  fowl  before  the  master  of  the 
house  (whose  view  of  the  French  win- 
dow was,  by  the  by,  obstructed  by  a  tall 
vase  of  flowers  In  the  middle  of  the 
table),  when  there  was  a  crash  of  glass, 
a  whirlwind  of  curtain  and  something 
white  bounded  in  from  the  verandah 
and  made  straight  for  me. 

I  tried  to  look  unconscious,  but  felt 
myself  burning,  with  guilty  blushes. 
Nell  was  clawing  my  legs  to  pieces,  and 
whimpering  with  joy,  on  the  side  fur- 
thest from  my  hostess. 

"What's  that?'  asked  the  doctor  in  his 
deepest  bass. 

"Heh!"  (the  inimitable  African  grunt). 
"Garu!"  said  the  solemn-faced  whlte- 
shirted  boy,  standing  with  the  fowl  sus- 
pended in  mid-air. 

Mrs.  Doctor  mounted  her  glasses  and 
tried  to  see.  I  had  succeeded  In  kicking 
Nell  Into  limbo  below  the  table,  but  she 
bounded  out  on  the  other  side,  between 
the  skirts  of  two  ladles,  and  began  cir- 
cling round  the  room  in  a  frantic  and 
noisy  war-dance. 

"What  dog  is  this?  Alexander,  do  you 
know  it?' 

The  reverend  doctor  bent  his  specta- 
cles on  the  leaping  and  vociferating 
Nell,  and  questioned  the  boys  in 
Mang'anja.  The  wretch  with  the  roast 
fowl  (having  safely  landed  the  same  by 
this  time)  looked  at  me  with  a  slight 
smile  and  a  pitying  superiority  too  lofty 
almost  for  contempt,  and  said,  "Wa 
mzungu  ufa  (of  that  white  man)." 

Nell  had  come  round  again  to  me  by 
this    time,    and    was   making   violent 


efforts  to  leap  all  over  me.  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  covered  I  was  with  confusion; 
I  was  vainly  striving  to  collect  my  wits 
and  say  something,  anything,  when  I 
heard  honest  Mac's  voice  from  the  other 
end  of  the  table.  "Ah!  yon'll  be  juist 
ma  dowg,  Mistress  Menzies.  I  tied  him 
up  in  the  verandy  a  while  syne,  but " 

Mrs.  Menzies  did  not  wait  for  the  con- 
clusion of  the  apology,  but  turned  a  ma- 
jestic and  freezing  glance  on  me.  "Why 
do  the  boys  say  it  is  your  dog,  Mr. 
Duflieldr 

As  I  live  I  can't  see  that  it  was  a  hang- 
ing matter,  whichever  way  you  like  to 
take  it;  but  she  made  me  feel  like  the 
worst  of  criminals.  At  the  same  time 
there  flashed  across  the  other  side  of  my 
dual  consciousness  a  grotesque  tempta- 
tion to  reply,  "Because  the  boys  are  not 
infallible." 

"I,— yes,— she  was  mine,"  I  stammered 
strlckenly,  bending  over  my  plate.  "I 
gave  her  to  Mr.  Maclachlan." 

"Oh,  ay!  Mr.  Duffleld  tauld  me  he 
wasna  wantin'  the  dowg  the  noo."  Mac 
was  always  uncompromisingly  Scotch, 
—sometimes,  I  think,  in  that  painfully 
correct  atmosphere,  perversely  so. 
"An'  he  gied  her  to  me  to  tak'  to 
Ghingomanji." 

I  made  a  shamefaced  offer  to  replace 
the  broken  window-pane  (no  trifling 
matter  In  those  regions),  but  it  was 
politely  declined.  It  lay  all  the  heavier 
on  my  conscience,  and  I  privately  re- 
solved to  contribute  the  amount  to  the 
offertory  in  church.  In  the  mean  time 
Nell  was  sent  down  to  Mac's  house  in 
charge  of  a  boy,— whom  she  bit. 

After  dinner  we  adjourned  to  the 
church  for  evening  prayers.  On  the 
way  thither,  passing  down  to  a  group  of 
white-robed  figures  in  the  dusk,  I  heard 
a  voice  say,  In  the  soft,  rich  native 
accents:  "That  is  the  Mzungu  whose  dog 
has  broken  the  window  at  Ohe  Dotolo's 
house." 

I  could  have  turned  and  fled,  but  I 
was  walking  beside  one  of  the  ladies. 
She  was  engrossed  in  telling  me  about 
the  moral  effect  of  individual  ownership 
In  land,  and  evidently  did  not  hear. 
A  few  yards  further  on  we  heard  the 
tinkle  of  brass  anklets,  and  came  up 


chatting  as  they  loitered  along,  and  once 
more  I  caught  the  fateful  word  garu. 
Them  Miss  Tomlinson  admonished  not 
to  be  so  noisy,  and  to  hasten  on  or  they 
would  be  too  late,  and  thereby  unwit- 
tingly relieved  my  oppressed  spirit. 
But  throughout  the  service,  I  regret  to 
say,  I  could  not  get  rid  of  the  conscious- 
ness that  curious  eyes  were  fixed  on  me; 
indeed  I  saw  them  whenever  I  looked 
up,  and  felt  that  the  fame  of  my  un- 
lucky adventure  must  have  spread 
throughout  the  Mission. 

Mac  left  early  next  morning.  I  saw 
him  oft  and  said  good-bye  to  Nell,  who 
was  being  carried  by  his  personal  boy, 
one  Manyua.  I  exhorted  her  to  behave 
herself,  and  not  bite  Manyua,  though 
knowing  by  sad  experience  how  much 
effect  I  was  likely  to  produce. 

On  the  following  morning  I  heard  a 
violent  scratching  at  my  bedroom  door. 
I  sprang  out  of  bed  and  opened  it;  there 
was  Nell,  splashed  with  mud  and 
scratched  with  thorns,  but  vivacious 
and  affectionate  as  ever.  I  groaned 
aloud.  What  was  I  to  do  with  such  a 
feckless,  reckless,  table-overthrowing, 
window-breaking  brute,  in  a  spotless, 
well-ordered  house  like  this,  with  its 
scrupulously  scrubbed  floors  and  snowy- 
robed  boy 8,  and  every  climbing  plant  on 
the  verandah  trained  to  its  right  place 
by  a  quarter-inch?  I  threw  on  an  over- 
coat and  stole  out  guiltily;  the  sun  was 
not  yet  up.  I  took  her  in  my  arms,  hold- 
ing her  jaws  with  one  hand,  partly  to 
silence  her,  partly  to  defeat  her  stren- 
uous efforts  at  licking  my  face.  I  car- 
ried her  down  to  Mac's  deserted  house 
and  fastened  her  up  in  the  back  veran- 
dah, carefully  testing  the  cord.  Then  I 
fetched  her  some  water,  and,  discover- 
ing an  early  bird  of  a  boy  who  looked 
good-natured,  bribed  him  to  feed  her 
with  maize-porridge  so  soon  as  his  wife 
should  have  some  ready,  and  so  slunk 
back  undetected  to  my  chamber. 

Several  things  made  me  nervous  that 
day.  The  doctor  talked  of  strychnined 
meat  to  be  put  out  at  riight.  There  had 
been  hyenas  at  the  hen-roost,  and  a 
leopard  was  suspected  of  having  made 


ing  any  dog  or  cat  of  their  own  they  had 
no  scruples  about  that  kind  of  thing. 
And  I  was  fond  enough  of  Nell,  spite  of 
all  that  had  come  and  gone,  not  to  desire 
such  a  fate  for  her.  I  revolved  the  pos- 
sibility of  sending  her  after  Mac,  but 
found  that  no  caravan  was  likely  to 
leave  for  Chingomanji  that  week  or  the 
next.  If  I  particularly  wanted  to  send, 
I  should  have  to  engage  at  least  twenty 
men,  as  it  was  just  then  supposed  to  be 
a  dangerous  road,  and  two  or  three 
could  not  be  got  to  travel  it  alone.  But 
if  I  had  any  commissions,  said  good 
Miss  Tomlinson.  why  had  I  not  sent 
yesterday,  when  Mr.  Maclachan  went? 
Why,  indeed? 

On  the  top  of  this  came  the  news  that 
my  steamer  had  arrived,  and  that  I 
should  have  to  start  early  next  morning 
if  I  wanted  to  catch  her.  I  could  not 
take  Nell,  and  I  could  not  leave  her. 
What  was  to  be  done? 

Then  Providence  intervened,  in  the 
shape  of  a  visitor  from  the  American 
mission  on  the  other  side  of  the  hills. 
He  was  a  queer  but  very  amiable  little 
man,  who  wore  huge  round  spectacles, 
flannels,  and  a  pith-helmet,  and  he  had 
one  great  charm  for  me.  He  was  just 
mourning  the  loss  of  his  only  dog.  and 
his  abode  was  overrun  with  rats.  He 
became  almost  tearful  as  he  described 
how  they  woke  him  up  at  night  by 
gnawing  his  toes. 

I  made  my  offer  at  once.  A  letter  of 
explanation  would  put  matters  right 
with  Mac;  he  had  not  had  time  to  get 
fondly  attached  to  Nell,  and  could  beg, 
buy,  or  adopt  a  dog  as  good  as  she,  and 
better,  any  day  and  anywhere.  So 
while  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  river,  Nell 
left  Mangasanja  in  tow  of  the  American 
evangelist. 

I  have  since  received  a  letter  from 
that  good  man,  In  which  he  gives  Nell 
the  highest  character.  They  have 
changed  her  name  to  Lady,— a  most 
amazing  misnomer,  I  should  have 
thought.  She  never  steals,  is  a  splendid 
ratter,  and  the  children  are  devoted  to 
her  and  she  to  them.  She  must  have 
undergone  some  phenomenal  transfor- 
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mation,  unless  the  American  Mission's 
standard  of  conduct,  honor,  and  deli- 
cacy in  dogs  is  something  very  different 
from  mine. 

There  she  remains,  for  aught  I  know, 
to  this  day,  and  I  wish  them  joy  of  her 
and  her  reformation,  whether  brought 
about  by  means  of  the  Elmira  system 
or  otherwise.  And  for  myself,  I  am 
quite  resigned  by  this  time  to  the  notion 
of  surviving  in  Mangasanja  tradition  (if 
any  memory  of  me  yet  remains  there), 
as  "the  man  who  brought  that  awful 
dog  to  the  Manse;"  and  in  artless  and 
still  affectionately-remembered  Nziza, 
as  "the  Muini  (master)  of  Nyell." 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
BRAHMS  AND  THE  CLASSICAL  TRADITION. 

The  death  of  a  great  artist  should 
affect  us  with  something  more  than 
the  sense  of  personal  loss.  It  is  doubt- 
less natural  that  we  should  feel  our- 
selves the  poorer,  that  we  should  in- 
dulge in  vain  and  unavailing  regret, 
that  we  should  mourn  the  glory  de- 
parted and  the  generous  hand  now 
closed  to  us  forever.  But  if  our  first 
thought  be  of  our  bereavement  we  are 
soon  called  from  inaction  by  the  march 
and  progress  of  events;  we  see  our 
leader  still  present  in  the  work  that 
he  has  done,  and  hear  his  voice  in  the 
orders  that  he  has  issued  for  our  guid- 
ance. "Princes  are  mortal,  the  State 
is  everlasting;"  and  we  shall  pay  most 
honor  to  the  dead  if,  when  we  think  of 
him,  we  are  roused  to  remember  our 
citizenship. 

It  is  true  that  the  work  of  Brahms 
is  still  too-  near  us  for  any  certain  or 
dogmatic  estimate  of  its  value.  The 
perspective  of  criticism  needs  distance 
to  focus  its  object;  familiarity  with  a 
new  method  can  only  be  attained  after 
long  and  patient  study.  Indeed,  it  is 
a  commonplace  that  contemporary 
judgment  has  usually  been  astray; 
Haydn  was  called  extravagant  and 
Mozart  obscure,  Beethoven  censured 
for  lack  of  form  and  Schubert  for  lack 
of  melody;  and  though  many  of  these 


verdicts  were  due  to  sheer  blindness 
and  incapacity,  there  are  yet  some 
which  can  be  partially  excused  by  the 
circumstances  of  their  delivery.  Men 
who  are  in  the  heat  of  contest  can  take 
no  dispassionate  views  of  either  com- 
rades or  opponents;  amid  the  clash  of 
arms  there  is  little  hope  that  reason 
should  get  a  hearing.  Indeed,  as  hu- 
man nature  stands,  toleration  is  com- 
monly a  mark  of  deficient  interest,  and 
we  are  often  inclined  to  administer 
Solon's  law  and  disfranchise  the 
doubter  who  stands  aloof  from  his 
party.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  prin- 
ciple which  Brahms  maintained  during 
the  last  half  century  is  of  such  signifi- 
cance to  the  general  development  of 
the  art  that  in  whatever  terms  we  ap- 
praise it  we  can  hardly  misunderstand 
its  import.  He  was  the  last  great  rep- 
resentative of  the  classical  tradition  in 
German  music,  and  it  is  by  reference 
to  that  tradition  that  his  work  can 
most  profitably  be  discussed. 

Art  may  roughly  be  said  to  fulfil  two 
main  functions:  the  first  that  of  com- 
municating some  emotional  idea,  the 
second  that  of  exhibiting  a  mastery 
over  some  medium  or  material.  By  the 
one  it  appeals  to  our  sympathy,  by  the 
other  to  our  admiration;  the  former  in- 
fluences us  chiefly  by  choice  of  theme, 
the  latter  chiefly  by  manner  of  treat- 
ment. The  painter  no  more  copies 
nature  than  the  dramatist  copies  life: 
each  finds  in  certain  facts  the  oppor- 
tunity for  self-expression,  and  sets  be- 
fore us  not  a  transcript  of  reality,  but 
the  impress  which  reality  makes  upon 
the  conceptive  temperament.  And  in 
music,  where  the  empirical  element 
hardly  exists,  we  may  note  even  more 
clearly  the  immediate  response  of  per- 
sonal feeling.  It  may  be  too  subtle  for 
analysis,  it  may  elude  our  clumsy  de- 
vices of  terminology  and  classification, 
but  it  remains  among  the  truest  and 
most  vivid  experiences  of  human  na- 
ture. Melody  that  is  conceived  and 
born  of  a  living  soul  can  stir  our  hearts 
as  deeply  as  the  passion  of  Juliet  or 
the  courage  of  Hotspur;  it  has  its  own 
aspects  of  humor  and  pathos,  of  seren- 
ity and  agitation,  and  what  it  lacks  in 
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concrete  presentment  it  more  than  com- 
pensates in  the  directness  and  concen- 
tration of  its  touch.  But  to  regard  this 
as  constituting  the  character  of  the  art 
is  as  grave  an  error  as  it  would  be  to 
criticise  a  picture  or  a  poem  by  sole 
reference  to  the  subject  with  which  it 
deals.  Of  far  more  importance  is  the 
question  of  treatment,  the  relation  to 
some  standard  of  absolute  beauty,  the 
development  of  a  style,  the  gradual  vic- 
tory over  a  stubborn  or  difficult  me- 
dium. Here  we  can  advance  to  some- 
thing further  than  a  mere  personal 
statement  of  likes  and  dislikes,  here 
we  can  follow  an  intelligible  method 
and  apply  an  intelligible  test.  And  not 
only  is  judgment  easier  on  this  side,  it 
is  also  far  more  vauable.  One  would 
hardly  ask  a  painter  whether  Diderot 
or  Gautier  were  the  better  critic;  and 
if  in  a  representative  art  the  difference 
be  crucial,  it  is  surely  so  in  that  wnich 
claims  to  be  the  type  and  standard  of 
formal  perfection. 

This,  then,  explains  the  meaning  of 
the  term  dasHcah  as  distinctively  em- 
ployed in  musical  history.  A  classical 
composer  is  one  who  pays  the  highest 
regard  to  his  medium,  who  alms  before 
all  things  at  perfection  of  phrase  and 
structure,  whose  ideal  is  simple  beauty, 
and  whose  passion  the  love  of  style. 
By  some  unlucky  chance  the  name 
seems  to  have  been  transferred  from 
architecture  at  a  time  when  English 
taste  was  at  an  ebb  tide,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  often  supposed  to  carry 
some  connotation  of  formalism  and 
artificiality.  But  classical  writing 
does  not  mean  "correct"  writing  in  the 
sense  which  Macaulay  satirized.  It  in- 
cludes many  grades  of  rank  and  many 
types  of  character;  the  richness  of 
Bach,  the  lucidity  of  Mozart,  the  mag- 
nificent strength  and  dignity  of  Beetho- 
ven; and  a  pedantic  insistence  on 
authoritative  rule  is  not  a  mark  of  its 
true  nature,  but  a  symptom  of  one  of 
its  deadliest  diseases.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, is  Implied  by  the  title  as  to  the 
particular  aspect  of  style  in  which  the 
artist  happens  to  be  interested.  If  the 
Interest  is  paramount,  the  work  is  so 
far  on  the  side  of  the  classics. 


In  contradistinction  to  this  may  be 
set  the  method  of  which  an  essential 
characteristic  is  the  desire  to  commu- 
nicate at  all  hazards  a  more  or  less  def- 
inite emotional  state.  No  one  who  had 
any  feeling  for  propriety  of  language 
could  call  Wagner  a  classical  com- 
poser. In  his  drama  the  music  is  never 
an  end  in  itself,  but  is  merely  a  co- 
operating element  in  the  general  stage 
effect.  Its  office  is  to  heighten  the 
speech  of  the  actor,  to  intensify  or  ex- 
plain the  dramatic  situation,  to  bring 
the  audience  into  accord  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  scene.  And  neither 
by  temperament  nor  by  training  was 
Wagner  fitted  to  combine  this  ideal 
with  that  of  pure  artistic  composition. 
His  melody  is  not  of  the  first  order,  his 
harmonic  devices  -are  comparatively 
few,  even  his  polyphony  is  often  forced 
and  unnatural.  At  the  theatre  such 
things  are  of  little  importance;  they 
count  for  no  more  than  the  stage  con- 
ventions, from  which  no  dramatist  is 
altogether  free,  or  the  unconvincing 
properties  which  no  manager  troubles 
to  discard.  The  centre  of  Wagner's  art 
is  the  dramatic  illusion,  and  the  music, 
accessory  to  this,  fulfils  its  whole  office 
by  the  emotional  Illustration  of  the 
text.  With  Berlioz,  again,  we  are  lis- 
tening not  so  much  to  a  musician  as  to 
a  poet  who  speaks  in  musical  sound. 
His  compositions  are  ostensibly  de- 
signed to  suggest  images,  pictures, 
scenes  of  actual  occurrence;  they  are 
voluptuous,  or  stern,  or  grotesque,  ac- 
cording to  the  theme  with  which  they 
deal,  but  they  seldom  give  us  the  de- 
light which  arises  from  the  mere  con- 
templation of  a  fine  thing  finely  accom- 
plished. Contrast,  for  a  moment,  the 
"Symphonie  Fantastlque"  with  any 
symphony  of  Beethoven.  The  differ- 
ence is  not  only  one  of  degree  In 
achievement;  it  implies,  in  addition,  a 
wide  diversity  of  aim. 

From  this  conclusion  two  results 
would  seem  to  follow.  First,  that  in 
classical  music  the  range  of  emotion 
must  be  somewhat  circumscribed, 
since  not  all  things  can  be  told  in  bean* 
tif ul  form.  Extremes  of  passion,  ex- 
tremes of  terror,  which  form  the  cli- 
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limits  of  the  other;  in  It  everything  is 
chastened,  modified,  clothed  with  a  cer- 
tain dignity  and  reticence  that  would 
rather  forego  the  appeal  than  make  it 
In  unseemly  terms.  Secondly,  the  mu- 
sic which  is  based  on  emotional  con- 
ception is  never  so  distinguished  as 
that  which  arises  from  the  highest  ap- 
preciation of  style  and  treatment. 
Schumann,,  with  all  his  genius,  never 
let  us  forget  that  he  "learned  his  coun- 
terpoint from  Jean  Paul."  His  art 
is  always  best  when  he  can  give  free 
rein  to  his  fancy;  it  weakens  before  the 
very  obstacles  for  surmounting  which 
distinction  of  style  is  most  needed. 
The  pianoforte  concerto,  for  instance, 
is  full  of  suggestion,  but  its  workman- 
ship looks  coarse  and  clumsy  beside 
Mozart's;  the  three  string  quartets 
have  abundance  of  poetic  charm,  but 
now  and  again  they  sink  into  difficulties 
over  which  a  less  preoccupied  musician 
would  have  triumphed.  In  short,  com- 
pared with  the  great  Viennese  masters, 
Schumann  seems  almost  like  a  highly 
cultivated  amateur;  he  has  been  priv- 
ileged to  enrich  the  art,  but  theirs  is 
the  closer  intimacy. 

And  it  was  into  their  family  that 
Brahms  was  born.  By  natural  temper 
of  mind  he  was  a  pure  musician,  a 
chosen  lover  to  whom  art  revealed  her 
innermost  secrets.  In  music,  as  in  lit- 
erature, there  is  a  peculiar  tact  and  in- 
stinct of  style  which,  though  it  be  diffi- 
cult to  define,  is  for  all  that  a  true  and 
genuine  gift.  Not  only  are  its  possess- 
ors incapable  of  writing  what  is  vul- 
gar or  commonplace,  not  only  do  they 
shrink  unconsciously  from  cheapness 
or  sensationalism  or  imposture,  but  iu 
their  own  work  the  power  is  mani- 
fested by  the  witness  of  certain  visible 
qualities,  by  a  special  texture,  a  spe- 
cial color,  a  special  sense  of  design, 
which  it  is  wholly  impossible  for  the 
outsider  to  assume  or  imitate.  A  waltz 
of  Schubert  is  as  unmistakable  as  a 
lyric  of  Heine;  it  may  consist  of  a  sin- 
gle quatrain,  a  fugitive    thought    ex- 


like  manner  the  lightest  melody  of 
Brahms,  equally  with  his  most  elab- 
orate exhibition  of  science,  is  elect  of 
the  inner  sanctuary  and  is  touched 
with  fire  from  off  the  altar.  Not,  of 
course,  that  it  all  reaches  the  same 
level  of  beauty;  there  are  distinctions 
in  him  as  there  are  in  Bach  and  Beetho- 
ven, but  his  poorest  tune,  his  most 
learned  piece  of  counterpoint,  is  in- 
spired with  that  special  kind  of  vitality 
which  we  find  in  the  great  classics,  and 
which  we  do  not  find  in  the  music,  con- 
sidered from  the  musical  standpoint 
alone,  of  Wagner  and  the  romantic 
composers. 

Again  he  belongs  to  his  order  not 
only  by  right  of  birth  but  by  right  of 
education.  There  is  nothing  in  musical 
history  more  remarkable  than  the  dif- 
ference between  the  training  of  the 
old  masters  and  that  of  the  generation 
which  succeeded  them.  Haydn  worked 
sixteen  hours  a  day  with  Fux'  Gradus 
and  the  sonatas  of  Emmanuel  Bach; 
Mozart,  the  quickest  of  pupils,  was 
taken  by  a  careful  and  exacting 
teacher  through  the  most  rigorous 
course  of  study  that  the  age  permitted; 
Beethoven  spent  his  boyhood  in  almost 
overstrained  labor,  and  at  an  age  when 
many  men  would  look  upon  their  edu- 
cation as  complete,  set  himself  again 
to  write  themes  for  Haydn  and  coun- 
terpoint exercises  for  Albrechtsberger. 
But  Berlioz,  Liszt,  Wagner,  can  hardly 
be  described  as  educated  musicians  at 
all.  No  doubt  the  first  of  them  was 
technically  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
but  of  his  connection  with  it  the  less 
said  the  better.  Liszt,  as  a  young  man, 
had  little  inclination  to  exchange  the 
triumphs  of  the  virtuoso  for  the  drudg- 
ery of  the  student.  Wagner  was  given 
up  as  incorrigible  by  two  masters,  and 
by  the  third  sent  out  as  a  finished  com- 
poser after  six  months.  And  even  the 
musicians  of  this  period  who  stand 
nearer  to  the  classical  line—such  as 
Schumann  and  Chopin— are  affected  in 
some  degree  by  the  want    of    balance 
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pered  Clavier;"  but  they  knew  little  of 
his  choral  work,  certainly  not  the  Pas- 
sion music  or  the  B  minor  Mass;  they 
heard  some  Mozart  and  Haydn,  but 
little  of  Beethoven,  and  of  Schubert 
virtually  nothing;  they  were  taught 
how  to  write  a  fugue,  but  not  how  to 
write  a  sonata  or  a  symphony.  No 
doubt  Schumann  discovered  for  him- 
self a  great  deal  more  than  he  ever 
learned  from  Kuntzsch;  there  is  the 
famous  story  of  his  training  his  hand 
for  chamber  music  by  "shutting  him- 
self up  with  all  Beethoven's  quar- 
tets;" but  this  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  studying  the  great  model 
at  the  proper  time  and  under  the 
proper  influences.  And  Chopin,  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  had  never 
heard  of  the  P  minor— the  "most  Beet- 
hovenish  of  them  all,"  as  Mendelssohn 
called  it— and  had  to  send  round  to  a 
music  shop  in  order  to  procure  a  copy. 
Imagine  a  poet  of  the  present  day  who 
should  take  his  friend's  advice  and 
order  "Lear"  or  "Hamlet"  from  the  cir- 
culating library. 

It  is  therefore  significant  that  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  Brahms  was  placed 
under  Eduard  Marxsen,  the  most  en- 
lightened and  cultivated  music  teacher 
of  the  time,  and  that  he  spent  with 
him  seven  years  of  unrelaxed  disci- 
pline. When  he  emerged,  for  his  trial 
flight  with  Remenyi,  his  equipment 
was  extraordinarily  solid  and  com- 
plete; not  only  everything  which  could 
be  learned  from  precepts  and  familiar- 
ized by  practice,  but  all  that  could  be 
added  by  a  careful  and  exhaustive 
study  of  every  classic  that  was  then 
known  to  exist.  Recent  discoveries 
had  increased  the  store  of  Bach; 
Beethoven  was  resuming  his  empire 
after  two  decades  of  abeyance;  even 
Schubert  was  not  wholly  unknown, 
thanks  to  the  Neue  Zeitsehrift  and  its 
editor,  and  it  was  on  this  foundation 
of  broad  eclecticism  that  the  super- 
structure of  the  new  architect  was 
firmly  and  steadily  established.  And 
since  pure  music  is  the  most  continu- 
ous of  all  the  arts,  since  in  course  of 
development  every  generation  must 
needs  take  its  point  of  departure  from 


the  position  which  its  predecessor  has 
attained,  there  is  little  need  to  point  out 
that  the  more  comprehensive  the  sur- 
vey of  that  position  the  more  sure  and 
confident  will  be  the  advance.  That 
the  work  of  Brahms  will  take  higher 
rank  than  the  work  of  Schumann  or 
Chopin  is  hardly  to  be  contested,  and 
of  this  fact  one  reason  may  be  found 
in  the  contrast  of  formative  conditions. 
Again,  it  was  well  for  Brahms  that 
his  life  should  have  been  in  a  pre-emi- 
nent degree  quiet  and  eventless.  "Es 
bildet  ein  Talent  sich  in  der  Stille," 
says  Goethe,  and  the  words  are  almost 
prophetic  of  this  shy,  silent,  secluded 
artist.  The  only  ofllces  that  he  ever 
held  were  the  post  of  Kapellmeister  at 
Lippe  Detmold,  and,  later  on,  a  couple 
of  conductorships  at  Vienna;  he  was 
but  once  in  his  life  out  of  hearing  of  his 
native  language,  and  that  for  a  short 
holiday  visit;  he  refused  every  appoint- 
ment that  would  take  him  away  from 
his  adopted  home;  he  was  unmarried, 
he  hai  no  near  relations,  he  left  no  will. 
For  the  last  flve-and-thirty  years  the 
occurrences  of  his  life  were  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Tonktinstler-verein,  the 
summer  trip  to  Ischl  or  Carlsbad,  the 
invitatipn,  rarely  accepted,  to  conduct 
a  symphony  at  Leipzic  or  an  overture 
at  Berlin.  To  publicity,  to  notoriety,  to 
fame  itself  he  had  the  most  cordial  and 
unaffected  aversion;  his  work  once  fin- 
ished he  took  no  further  interest  in  its 
fortunes,  and  received  its  failure  or  suc- 
cess with  equal  modesty  and  equal  in- 
difference. To  this,  no  doubt,  is  due 
some  of  the  contemplative  quality  by 
which  his  music  is  so  frequently  char- 
acterized. Songs  like  "Feldeinsam- 
keit,"  movements  like  the  adagio  of  the 
Pianoforte  Quintet,  works  like  the 
"Schicksalslied,"  or  the  German  Re- 
quiem, are  all  the  outcome  of  a  mind 
that  is  grave,  steadfast,  earnest  in  tem- 
per, occupied  with  the  deeper  mysteries 
and  the  more  serious  issues  of  life.  It 
is  noticeable  that  Brahms  never  wrote 
a  line  for  the  theatre,  and  that  when  he 
is  at  his  most  passionate— "Verrath," 
for  instance,  or  "MeineLiebe  istGrtin"— 
he  shows  much  closer  analogy  with  one 
of  Browning's    dramatic    lyrics    than 
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with  the  more  direct  and  vivid  emo- 
tions of  the  stage.  But  most  of  all  may 
we  thank  the  conditions  of  Brahms* 
life  for  supplying  him  with  the  atmo- 
sphere which  his  genius  essentially 
needed.  A  style  so  opulent,  so  origi- 
nal, so  perfect  in  form  and  balance, 
could  only  have  been  elaborated  in  se- 
clusion. 

And  it  is  as  a  master  of  form  that  he 
will  live.  To  no  one  since  Beethoven, 
and  to  one  other  alone  beside  Beetho- 
ven, has  there  been  granted  such  uner- 
ring certainty  of  phrase,  or  such  wide 
and  comprehensive  grasp  of  structure. 
True,  Mozart  has  shown  once  for  all 
that  music  can  be  made  wholly  trans- 
parent; his  writing  has  every  quality 
of  precision  and  delicacy,  of  charm  and 
sweetness;  but  Mozart  at  his  greatest 
never  attains  the  broad  virile  strength 
which  Brahms  has  inherited  from  Bach 
and  Beethoven.  And  it  is  false  criti- 
cism to  estimate  a  style  merely  by  the 
continuity  of  its  triumphs.  Much  de- 
pends on  the  nature  of  the  enemy 
against  which  it  was  contending,  and 
in  this  respect  a  high  failure  may  often 
overleap  the  bounds  of  a  low  success. 
And,  further,  when  the  music  is  full 
and  complex  we  have  no  right  to  ex- 
pect the  lucidity  which  reveals  its  truth 
at  a  single  glance;  it  is  enough  if  we 
ultimately  attain  to  the  meaning,  and 
recognize  that  it  was  but  our  weakness 
which  obscured  it  before.  A  stream 
is  not  necessarily  turbid  because  we 
cannot  count  the  pebbles  at  the  bottom; 
it  may  baffle  our  imperfect  eyes  by  the 
depth  of  its  waters  and  the  volume  of 
its  current.  It  is  thus  with  a  great  deal 
of  Brahms'  music.  At  first  hearing  we 
are  often  bewildered  by  the  very  com- 
plexity of  the  phrase;  our  ears  are  over- 
charged with  excess  of  sound;  we  are 
conscious  that  the  web  is  of  magnifi- 
cent texture,  but  we  cannot  unravel  it, 
or  even,  as  yet,  interpret  its  design.  A 
little  further  experience,  a  little  closer 
familiarity,  and  the  difficulties  begin  to 
disappear.  Gradually  the  eye  acquires 
power  and  confidence;  the  chaos  be- 
comes order;  the  confusion  melts  into 
beauty  and  arrangement;  and  there 
emerges  a  scene  of  gods  and  heroes  so 


clear,  so  vivid  that  we  look  back  and 
marvel  at  our  blindness.  There  is 
probably  no  student  of  Brahms  who 
has  not  at  some  time  felt  this  sense  of 
awakening.  The  obscurity  of  which 
amateurs  complain  arises  not  from  de- 
ficiency of  light,  but  from  deficiency  of 
attention. 

It  may  possibly  be  asked  whether  the 
need  of  such  attention  is  not  in  itself  a 
sign  of  artistic  weakness;  whether  it 
does  not  belong  to  self-conscious  and 
Alexandrine  days  in  which  music  has 
ceased  to  be  spontaneous  and  has  be- 
come reflective  and  calculating.  Plato 
has  told  us  that  the  highest  beauty  is 
simple  in  character;  and  there  is  more 
of  the  true  poet  in  "dewdrops  of  Ce- 
lestial melody"  than  in  elaborate  mono- 
logues and  ingenious  allegories.  There 
is  something  painful,  industrious,  me- 
chanical about  an  art  which  involves  so 
much  expenditure  of  labor;  better  the 
careless  rapture  that  recks  nothing  of 
rule  and  measure,  that  sings  without 
thought,  without  premeditation,  un- 
conscious even  that  it  is  overheard,  ob- 
livious of  all  except  its  own  need  of  ut- 
terance. But  in  the  first  place  the  com- 
plexity of  Brahms  is  not  a  matter  of 
superfluous  lines  and  unnecessary  de- 
tails; it  is  the  grasp  of  an  artist  who 
can  compose  a  hundred  figures  as  read- 
ily as  a  score;  and  in  the  second  place 
the  strong  intellectual  element  in  his 
work  is  to  be  regarded  as  constituting 
not  the  source  of  his  poetic  impulse  but 
its  requisite  guidance  and  control.  The 
Alexandrine  method  of  composition,  the 
Kapellmeistermusik  of  Wagner's  epi- 
gram, is  always  essentially  imitative, 
drawing  inspiration  from  its  library 
and  assimilating  style  from  its  models. 
Brahms,  though  like  every  great  com- 
poser he  is  affected  by  past  tradition, 
is  yet  one  of  the  most  original  of  think- 
ers; he  administers  a  kingdom  that  he 
has  inherited  by  right  of  race,  and  is 
not  the  less  a  monarch  because  others 
have  preceded  him  in  the  dynasty. 
That  there  is  sometimes  a  touch  of  de- 
liberation in  his  music  we  are  not  con- 
cerned to  deny;  it  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  age,  and  he  has  adapted  it  to  its 
noblest  use.    But  to  infer  from  this  that 


the  work  is  dull  or  academic  or  artifi- 
cial is  merely  to  show  that  perverse  in- 
genuity in  paradox  which  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  the  critical  faculty.  We 
do  not  call  the  human  body  a  machine 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  highly  devel- 
oped organism  directed  by  a  thinking 
mind. 

It  is  important  that  some  stress 
should  be  laid  on  this  aspect  of  Brahms' 
writing,  at  a  time  when  German  music 
seems  to  be  entering  on  a  period  of  riot 
and  intemperance.  It  has  conquered 
its  empire;  it  has  enjoyed  the  rewards 
of  victory;  its  last  great  legislator  is 
dead;  already  there  begin  to  appear  the 
signs  of  corruption  which  often  follow 
too  long  a  period  of  prosperity.  Exces- 
sive sensationalism,  excessive  stimula- 
tion, thought  that  is  often  morbid, 
phrase  that  is  often  deliberately  harsh 
and  cacophonous;  all  these  are  the 
marks  of  an  art  that  has  passed  its 
prime,  and  that  strives  by  desperate  ar- 
tifice to  stir  the  jaded  senses  into  a 
semblance  of  their  lost  vigor.  Like 
certain  classes  of  literature,  it  has  left 
the  natural  passions  and  gone  off  in 
quest  of  the  monstrous  and  the  hor- 
rible; its  talents— and  there  are  many 
men  of  great  talent  in  its  ranks— are 
misused  to  evoke  some  transitory 
thrill;  it  has  lost  all  reticence,  all  pur- 
ity, all  dignity  of  tone,  and  has  de- 
graded its  religion  into  a  corybantic 
orgy.  There  is  little  wonder  if  beside 
this  the  music  of  Brahms  appears  cold 
and  self-contained.  The  "old  blind 
schoolmaster's  tedious  poem  on  the  fall 
of  man"  seemed  a  very  dull  affair  to 
readers  who  had  Sedley  and  Rochester; 
the  wits  of  the  Pare  aux  Cerfs  pre- 
ferred their  evil  and  poisonous  ro- 
mances to  any  more  austere  embodi- 
ment of  French  genius;  but,  apart  from 
the  ethical  question,  which  we  are  too 
ready  to  disregard,  there  can  never  be 
the  smallest  doubt  as  to  which  is  the 
winning  cause.  If  German  music  re- 
turns from  its  period  of  anarchy  it  may 
once  more  resume  its  high  position  in 
the  artistic  world.  If  not,  the  sceptre 
will  pass  into  other  hands. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  in 
detail  the    features    that    distinguish 


Brahms'  manner  of  composition.  In 
his  early  days  he  started  with  an  al- 
most obstinate  force  and  vigor,  lavish- 
ing a  strength  which  he  had  no  care  to 
economize,  and  making  perhaps  too  lit- 
tle concession  to  the  limitations  of  his 
auditors.  But  the  year  that  marked 
the  turning-point  in  his  life  marked  also 
the  turning-point  in  his  style,  and  the 
first  two  piano  quartets  which  he 
brought  in  manuscript  to  Vienna  al- 
ready indicate  that  feeling  for  mellow- 
ness and  geniality  which  steadily  grew 
and  developed  up  to  the  end  of  his  ca- 
reer. We  need  only  instance  the  D 
minor  Violin  Sonata,  the  second  string 
quintet,  and,  better  still,  the  great 
chamber  work  for  clarinet  and  strings, 
all  of  which  were  written  during  the 
later  years,  and  all  of  which  possess 
that  golden  opulence  of  beauty  which 
his  highest  work  so  conspicuously  dis- 
plays. Yet  it  is  easy  to  overstate  the 
changes  that  followed  from  the  course 
of  age  and  experience.  The  B  flat 
Sestet  is  an  early  work,  the  pianoforte 
quintet  is  not  much  later,  the  "Schick- 
salslied"  was  written  in  1871,  and  the 
second  Symphony  in  1877.  And  in  all 
these  we  shall  find  the  same  richness  of 
polyphony,  the  same  love  of  deep  and 
massive  harmonization,  the  same  con- 
trasts of  pale  transparence  and  glowing 
color,  the  same  broad  diatonic  melody, 
the  same  unerring  mastery  of  chro- 
matic effect.  Some  of  his  qualities  he 
shares  notoriously  with  Bach:  the  mov- 
ing bass,  the  Independence  of  part- 
writing,  the  balance  held  between  con- 
trapuntal and  harmonic  ideals;  but  he 
adds  to  these  a  sense  of  structure  and 
a  power  of  narration  which  could  only 
have  come  after  a  century  of  later  ex- 
perience. In  his  form  he  is  largely  in- 
fluenced by  Beethoven,  more  so,  indeed, 
than  any  composer  of  our  time,  yet  he 
has  not  failed  to  gather  from  the  best 
of  the  romantic  movement,  and  to  aug- 
ment the  whole  with  treasure  from  his 
own  store.  The  common  devices  of  the 
composer— syncopation,  transference  of 
themes,  combination  of  rhythmic  fig- 
ures, organization  of  key-system— ac- 
quire with  him  a  new  value  and  signifi- 
cance; we  can  trace  their  ancestry  to 
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me  simpie  metnoas  ana  practices  or  a 
past  age,  but  they  are  more  subtle, 
more  delicate,  more  civilized  than  their 
forerunners.  And  when  to  this  it  is 
added  that  for  pure  charm  of  tune 
Brahms  has  been  equalled  by  no  com- 
poser since  the  death  of  Schubert;  that 
beside  his  melodies  even  Ohopin  seems 
trivial,  and  even  Schumann  ineffective; 
there  need  be  no  further  question  about 
his  claim  to  immortality.  Had  he  writ- 
ten nothing  but  his  songs  he  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  names  In  musical 
art,  and  his  songs  are  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  his  whole  achievement. 

It  is  probable  that  another  decade  or 
two  will  pass  before  his  full  influence 
is  felt  on  the  course  and  progress  of 
composition.  At  present  we  only  half 
understand  his  message,  and  must  at- 
tain to  a  fuller  comprehension  before 
we  can  interpret  it  in  our  own  practice. 
And,  beside  this,  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  a  period  of  Slavonic  suprem- 
acy is  at  hand,  and  we  cannot  as  yet 
forecast  either  the  limits  of  its  tenure 
or  the  character  of  its  administration. 
Yet  changes  of  dynasty,  though  they 
count  for  more  than  changes  of  poten- 
tate, have  rarely  exercised  any  perma- 
nent influence  on  the  direction  of 
events.  The  principles  of  historical  de- 
velopment lie  deeper  than  the  record  of 
kings  and  conquerors,  revolution  itself 
is  more  often  a  symptom  than  a  cause, 
and  the  true  efficient  force  originates  in 
the  fundamental  needs  of  human  na- 
ture. This  is  conspicuously  so  in  the 
history  of  music.  There  freedom 
means  order,  broadening  from  prece- 
dent to  precedent,  and  willing  to  take 
what  is  best  in  the  heritage  of  past  at- 
tainment and  to  hand  on  the  tradition, 
amended  and  revised,  for  the  guidance 
of  the  generations  to  come.  And  it  is  in 
thus  maintaining  the  continuity  of  the 
art  that  Brahms  has  done  it  the  most 
signal  service.  Leaders  of  mere  an- 
archy and  revolt  have  usually  found 
their  reward  in  swift  oblivion;  through 
all  ages  it  is  the  lawgiver  that  is  had 
in  remembrance. 


From  The  Leisure  Hoar. 
A  PROVENCAL  SKETCH 

The  recent  death  of  M.  Paul  Arene  at 
a- little  over  fifty  years  of  age  has  re- 
vived in  France  a  marked  interest  in  the 
literary  work  of  this  delightful  conteur. 
Alphonse  Daudet,  in  his  "Lettres  de 
mon  Moulin"  has  scarcely  surpassed 
Paul  Arene  as  a  painter  of  sunny  south- 
ern pictures  and  a  teller  of  short  stories 
free  from  all  apparent  effort,  and  yet 
gems  of  literary  art.  The  pure  form, 
the  clean-cut  precision  of  language,  and 
the  idyllic  charm  of  Paul  Arene's  cantes 
have  caused  him  to  be  spoken  of  as  a 
modern  Greek.  He  was  simply  a 
Provencal  peasant,  who,  being  born 
with  the  mind  of  a  poet,  and  having  an 
intense  love  of  the  scenes  of  his  child- 
hood, only  allowed  the  ancient  learning 
which  he  afterwards  acquired  to  con- 
firm what  was  natural  to  him,  and  to 
fortify  his  artistic  intuition  by  a  wide 
familiarity  with  letters.  In  his  "Jean 
des  Figues"  he  has  told  how  he  was 
born  under  a  fig-tree  on  a  day  when  his 
parents  were  harvesting.  He  would 
have  been  a  happier  man  probably  had 
he  followed  their  occupation  and  re- 
mained beneath  the  blue  skies  of 
Provence,  with  the  almond-trees,  the 
wild  figs,  the  clambering  vines,  and  the 
joyous  cicadas  that  he  loved  so  much; 
but  there  was  in  his  mind  that  which 
would  not  combine  with  the  peasant's 
lot.  He  strove  to  enter  the  intellectual 
life  by  one  of  the  lower  doors  opened 
to  ambition  by  the  University  of  France, 
and  succeeded,  no  doubt  beyond  his 
earlier  expectations,  yet  he  died  a  pre- 
maturely worn-out  and  a  disappointed 
man.  Although  a  licentiate  of  letters, 
his  "schoolmastering"— to  use  Carlyle's 
contemptuous  but  concise  expression- 
did  not  go  beyond  the  position  of  a 
repGtiteur,  or  preceptorial  drudge  In  a 
public  school,  but  it  enabled  him  to  live 
while  he  patiently  bored  the  rock  that 
separated  him  from  the  recognition  of 
his  fellow  men  as  one  who  had  a 
message  worth  delivering  in  the  form 
of    literature.      But    he    never    really 
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in  fashioning  cameos  of  delicate  beauty, 
and  these  only.  A  few  readers  carried 
their  admiration  to  enthusiasm,  but  the 
crowd  remained  indifferent  The  inces- 
sant struggle  of  Paul  Ar&ne's  life  hav- 
ing at  length  ceased,  we  now  hear  of 
statues  to  be  raised  in  different  places 
to  his  memory.  The  best  known  of  his 
contes  is  "La  Chevre  d'Or."  The  follow- 
ing is  a  translation  of  a  shorter  one,  the 
scene  of  which  is  also  laid  in  Pro- 
vence:— 

ULE8  BBAVES  GENS  "   (u  GOOD  FOLK  "  ). 

As  the  silkworms  had  turned  out 
badly,  that  good  woman  Madame 
Peyrolles  happened  to  be  in  a  rather 
sharp  humor,  and  M.  Peyrolles,  with  a 
spirit  of  resignation,  listened  as  she  re- 
peated "Ave  Maria!"  without  daring  to 
offer  a  remark. 

"Ten  pounds  of  cocoons!"  sighed 
Madame  Peyrolles.  "Not  so  much  as 
the  worth  of  the  eggs.  Who  could  buy 
a  shawl  with  that?' 

"Never  mind,  Ambroisine,  you  will 
buy  one  next  year.  Twelve  months 
soon  go  by." 

"Who  has  ever  seen  next  year?  Only 
one  thing  is  certain,  and  it  is  that  I 
shall  not  have  the  shawl  this  year.  And 
yet  I  had  reckoned  upon  it!" 

Madame  Peyrolles  having  lapsed  into 
silence  again,  M.  Peyrolles,  thinking 
that  the  weather  had  calmed,  picked  up 
a  nail  and  his  pruning-knife  with  the  in- 
tention of  taking  a  turn  in  the  garden. 
Madame  Peyrolles  stopped  him.  "Do 
leave  the  trees  alone!  You  will  have 
time  enough  to-morrow  to  disfigure 
them.  Before  it  was  meddled  with,  the 
old  espalier  always  bore  fruit,  but  since 
that  great  savant  from  Paris  passed 
through  Canteperdrix  and  delivered 
that  famous  lecture  at  the  club,  and 
since  we  have  subscribed  to  the  Revue 
tf  arboriculture,  and  you,  deep  in  your 
methods,  your  grafts,  your  fruit-buds 
and  other  buds,  have  been  snipping  and 
chopping,  I  have  not  known  the  taste  of 
a  pear." 

Hurt  by  this  philippic,  the  justice  of 
which  he  was  secretly  obliged  to  admit, 
M.   Peyrolles  put  down  the  pruning- 


knife,  while  Madame  Peyrolles  returned 
to  her  grievance. 

"So  much  trouble,  and  all  for  nothing! 
For  the  last  two  months  we  have  been 
killing  ourselves,  working  night  and  day 
with  Scholastique,  to  whom  I  promised 
my  old  shawl  when  I  should  have  the 
new  one,  and  who  all  next  winter  will 
have  to  wear  her  pelisse  of  Indlenne  at 
the  seven  o'clock  mass.  First  the  silk- 
worms were  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  come 
out  of  their  eggs.  They  appeared  a 
week  too  soon,  before  there  was  any 
green  on  the  mulberries.  Every  morn- 
ing we  had  to  pick  leaves  from  the 
brambles  along  the  ditches  like  a  couple 
of  gypsies.  There  are  scratches  on  my 
fingers  still.  Then,  when  after  their 
second  sleep  they  all  of  a  sudden  looked 
sad,  who  was  it,  at  the  risk  of  tumbling 
down,  gathered  on  the  castle  rocks  the 
lavender  and  marjoram  needed  for 
fumigating  them?  And  what  bother 
there  was  besides!  At  last  they  seemed 
to  be  going  on  all  right,  my  silkworms 
were  at  the  end  of  their  third  sleep- 
bright  as  gold,  fat,  transparent  and  full 
of  silk.  Already  they  were  climbing  up 
the  twigs  of  heather;  the  bravest  of 
them  were  even  spinning,  fixing  their 
threads  to  the  right  and  left,  when  that 
storm  broke.  After  the  first  thunder- 
clap I  saw  the  poor  creatures  come 
down  to  die.  What  a  disaster! 
Scholastique  cried,  and  I  had  a  mind  to 
do  the  same." 

M.  Peyrolles'  heart  was  touched.  To 
brace  up  his  courage  he  had  to  take  a 
double  pinch  out  of  his  tortoise-shell 
snuff-box.  For  some  seconds  he  and 
Madame  Peyrolles  looked  at  one  an- 
other in  silence. 

M.  and  Madame  Peyrolles,  or  M. 
Victrice  and  Madame  Ambroisine,  as 
they  were  familiarly  spoken  of  in  the 
locality,  were  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term  old-fashioned  people.  Although 
very  old  (Charles  X.  was  still  reigning 
when  they  were  married)  they  were 
nevertheless  in  good  health.  They  had 
a  little  independence  derived  from  very 
small  rentes,  but  such  as  in  days  gone 
by  would  have  been  accounted  a  for- 
tune.   Really  poor  now,  they  were  not 
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without  creating  for  themselves  any  of 
the  needs  of  the  new  society.  And  they 
were  happy  after  the  manner  of  fifty 
years  ago  in  their  small  house  in  the 
Grand'  Place,  where  the  furniture  that 
had  grown  dull  and  faded  little  by  little, 
and  the  mirrors  that  had  slowly  become 
tarnished,  were  of  the  same  unchange- 
able freshness  to  them,  thanks  to  the 
recollection.  On  each  returning  April, 
however,  Madame  Ambroisine  in  a  high 
whitewashed  loft  spread  out  an  ounce 
or  two  of  silk-worms'  eggs.  When  the 
yield  was  good  it  enabled  the  Peyrolles 
to  indulge  in  a  few  little  luxuries.  The 
rearing  of  silkworms  is  not  looked  upon 
at  Canteperdrix  as  an  occupation  of  the 
working  class,  and  the  old-fashioned 
and  impoverished  bourgeoisie  in  this 
provincial  nook  liked  to  increase  their 
income  a  little  in  such  a  way  without 
feeling  that  they  had  come  down  from 
their  station.  But  alas!  Madame  Am- 
broisine's  silkworms  had  not  been  suc- 
cessful this  year. 

Suddenly  the  good  face  of  M.  Victrice 
brightened  up. 

"How  stupid  we  are!  I  can  buy  the 
shawl  for  you,  of  course  I  can.  There  is 
our  rent  from  the  Jas  de  Brame-Faim. 
We  have  had  nothing  of  it  since  our 
poor  uncle  left  us  the  property,  and  that 
was  two  years  ago.  At  one  hundred  and 
fifty  francs  a  year  the  total  comes  to 
three  hundred  francs  without  the  in- 
terest—just the  sum  that  you  hoped  to 
get  from  your  cocoons." 

As  M.  and  Madame  Peyrolles  thought 
over  this  their  spirits  rose.  How  could 
they  have  so  procrastinated!  Why, 
three  hundred  francs  was  quite  a  sum. 
And  they  had  not  so  much  as  seen  the 
face  of  this  Frecleri,  the  farmer. 

For  a  whole  week  M.  and  Madame 
Peyrolles  spoke  of  nothing  but  the 
journey.  Now  it  was  not  altogether 
easy  to  reach  the  domain  of  Brame- 
Faim  on  a  hill  above  the  village  of 
Entrepierres,  which  was  itself  perched 
high.  The  ascent  would  take  four 
hours,  and  it  would  need  as  much  time 
to  return.  This  meant  a  whole  day's 
absence.  Everything  was  at  length 
ready.    A  neighbor  lent  her  donkey  and 


were  firmly  moored,  and  on  these  M. 
and  Madame  Peyrolles  placed  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  the  baggage  and 
provisions  accumulated  by  Scholastique. 
Said  she:— 

"You  will  go  straight  on  as  far  as 
Entrepierres"  (she  knew  the  country), 
"then  you  will  leave  the  highroad,  but 
any  one  will  tell  you  the  lane  that  you 
must  take.  You  will  stop  at  a  spring 
under  an  oak  for  lunch,  but  as  carts 
cannot  go  any  higher,  madame  must 
afterwards  mount  the  donkey.  I  have 
placed  the  pack-saddle  at  the  back  of 
the  cart.  I  wonder  if  you  will  be  able 
to  saddle  the  donkey?" 

The  programme  marked  out  by 
Scholastique  was  followed,  and  after 
four  good  hours  of  up-hill  work  over 
scrubby  and  stony  ground  the  travellers 
reached  the  Jas  perdu  de  Brame-Faim. 

"It  is  not  beautiful!"  said  Madame 
Ambroisine,  pulling  hard  at  the  don- 
key's bridle  so  that  she  might  take  a 
good  look  at  the  reddish-looking  hovel 
built  of  pebbles,  from  the  low  roof  of 
which  a  little  smoke  was  rising. 

"The  wheat  is  very  straggling,"  re- 
marked M.  Victrice.  "I  can  see  the 
crickets  running  in  it." 

Here  Madame  Ambroisine  exclaimed 
"Bah!  You  cannot  expect  to  have  the 
castle  of  the  Marquis  de  Carabas  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  francs  a  year!" 

Assisted  by  M.  Victrice,  Madame  Am- 
broisine alighted  from  the  donkey,  and, 
followed  by  the  latter,  they  moved 
towards  the  house.  But  what  they  saw 
there  impressed  them  with  such  an  air 
of  wretchedness  that  they  already  felt 
uncomfortable  at  the  thought  of  asking 
for  money. 

"You  will  speak  first  and  explain  mat- 
ters, Victrice!" 

"I  think  it  would  be  better  for  you  to 
do  so,  Ambroisine!" 

At  the  sight  of  them,  two  urchins  who 
were  playing  on  a  heap  of  straw  took 
to  their  heels.  Their  mother,  who  was 
spinning  from  her  distaff  while  sitting 
on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  now  rose. 

"You  have  lost  your  way?  No  doubt 
you  want  to  go  to  Pierre-Ecrite.  It  is 
farther  down,  near  the  spring." 


Victrice  looked  at  Ambroisine,  and 
Ambroisine  looked  at  Victrice.  Neither 
had  the  courage  to  speak.  They  al- 
lowed it  to  be  supposed  that  they  had 
made  a  mistake,  and  that  It  was  Pierre- 
Ecrite  they  were  looking  for. 

The  woman  who  was  spinning  seemed 
relieved,  and  said:— 

"I  was  afraid  at  first  that  you  were 
M.  and  Madame  Peyrolles,  because  the 
place  here  belongs  to  them,  and  we  owe 
them  some  money." 

Then  she  called  to  her  husband:— 

"You  can  show  yourself,  Frederi.  It 
is  not  what  we  feared!" 

Fr6deri  came  down  from  the  loft,  fol- 
lowed by  the  children,  whose  timid  eyes 
brightened.  There  was  no  wine,  but  he 
placed  before  the  visitors  milk,  honey  in 
the  comb,  walnuts,  and  apples. 

"It  is  all  that  we  have  here,"  he  said, 
"the  ground  is  so  poor.  Fortunately  the 
new  masters  do  not  worry  us  to  pay.  If 
they  did,  we  should  have  to  put  the  key 
under  the  door.  We  have  never  seen 
these  good  people,  but  you  must  know 
them,  as  you  are  from  the  town?' 

Ambroisine  and  Victrice  said  they 
knew  the  Peyrolles  a  little. 

By  this  time  the  sun  was  getting  low, 
and  they  felt  that  they  must  come  to 
some  decision. 

"Speak,"  whispered  Madame  Ambroi- 
sine. 

"No,  speak  yourself!"  said  M.  Victrice. 

Neither  of  them  spoke. 

When  Madame  Ambroisine  was 
seated  again  upon  the  donkey,  the 
tenant's  wife  said  to  her:— 

"Perhaps  you  would  not  mind  doing 
as  a  little  kindness  on  your  return  to  the 
town?  It  is  to  carry  this  from  us  to 
that  excellent  gentleman  and  that  good 
Madame  Peyrolles." 

While  speaking  she  held  out,  with  a 
string  already  round  Its  legs,  a  great 
cock— a  lean  and  sinewy  bird  that  pro- 
tested loudly  against  this  treatment. 

The  fowl  was  fastened  to  the  pack- 
saddle,  and  that  evening  when  the  two 
old  people  made  their  re-appearance  at 
Canteperdrix,  those  who  were  outside 
the  doors  said,  with  just  a  suspicion  of 
envy:— 


"Madame  Ambroisine  and  M.  Victrice 
are  coming  back  from  Brame-Faim  with 
their  rent!" 

£.  H.  B. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  USES  OF  DIRECTORS. 

The  examination  of  the  Chartered 
Company's  directors  before  the  South 
African  committee  was  very  oppor- 
tunely preceded  by  that  of  a  solicitor 
of  great  experience  in  company  matters 
before  the  House  of  Lords'  Committee  on 
the  Companies  Bill.  The  opinion  of 
this  expert  may  best  be  summed  up  in 
one  of  his  own  sentences.  "I  do  not 
know,"  he  said,  "any  large  concern 
where  the  business  could  be  carried  on 
if  every  director  attempted  to  make 
himself  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the 
business."  This  deliverance,  coming 
from  such  a  quarter,  is  startling  enough 
at  first  sight,  for  the  obvious  inference 
seems  to  be  that  directors  are  a  useless 
and  unnecessary  burden  upon  the  reve- 
nues of  the  company,  the  interests  of 
which  they  serve  best  by  remaining  as 
Ignorant  as  possible  of  the  business  by 
which  it  subsists.  Nevertheless  it  is 
evident  that  general  supervision  may 
be  salutary  where  detailed  interference 
would  be  fatal,  and  though  the  evidence 
given  to  the  House  of  Lords'  Commit- 
tee raised  a  very  interesting  question 
by  pointing  to  the  inherent  weakness 
for  some  sorts  of  enterprise  of  the  joint 
stock  system,  it  did  not  justify  the  as- 
sumption that  directors  Bhould  be  abol- 
ished altogether. 

Walter  Bagehot,  dealing  in  his  work 
on  "Lombard  Street,"  with  the  greatest 
and  most  important  joint-stock  com- 
pany in  the  world,  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland, points  out  that  its  "government 
is  composed  of  men  with  a  high  av- 
erage of  general  good  sense,  with  an 
excellent  knowledge  of  business  in  gen- 
eral, but  without  any  special  knowl- 
edge of  the  particular  business 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  Ordi- 
narily,    in      joint-stock      banks    and 
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companies  this  deficiency  is  cured  by 
the  selection  of  a  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, who  has  been  specially  trained 
to  that  particular  trade,  and  who  en- 
gages to  devote  all  his  experience  and 
all  his  ability  to  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany.   The  directors,  and  often  a  select 
committee  of  them     more    especially, 
consult  with  the  manager,    and    after 
hearing  what  he  has  to  say,  decide  on 
the  affairs  of  the  company."      In  the 
case  of  the  Bank  of  England,  however, 
the  two  weak  points  upon  which  Bage- 
hot  laid  most  stress  were  the  facts  that 
the  governor  and  deputy-governor,  who 
form  the  chief  executive  power,  change 
every  two    years,    and    that    though 
"under  this  shifting    chief    executive 
there  are  indeed  very  valuable  heads  of 
departments  .  .  .  these  officers  are   es- 
sentially subordinate;  no  one  of  them  is 
like  the  general  manager  of   an   ordi- 
nary bank,— the  head  of  all  action.  The 
perpetually  present  executive— the  gov- 
ernor and  deputy-governor— make  it  im- 
possible that  any    subordinate    should 
have  that  position.    A  really  able  and 
active-minded  governor,  being  required 
to  sit  all  day  in  the  bank,  in  fact  does, 
and  can  hardly  help  doing,  its  principal 
business."    Here  we  find  Bagehot  ex- 
posing, as  a  weak  point  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  bank,  the  very  thing  that 
the  House  of  Lords*  Committee  desired 
to  insist  on  in  laying  down  the  duties 
of  directors.      By  stipulating  for  "dili- 
gence"   and    "reasonable     care"— both 
very  vague  and    indefinable    qualifica- 
tions—on the  part    of    directors    they 
tended  to  substitute  for  "the  high  av- 
erage of  general  good  sense,"  which  Is 
the  real  essential,  the  desire  to  manage 
the  business  for  themselves  instead  of 
consulting  with  the  manager.     Such  a 
system,  condemned  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  by  Bagehot  in  the  case 
of  the  bank,  is  now  protested  against 
still  more  strongly  by  an    experienced 
company  solicitor,  on  the  ground  that 
directors  would  thus  "cease  to  be  direc- 
tors," and  that  no  large  concern  could 
be  carried  on  on  such  terms.    It  is  ob- 
vious that    all    enterprises,    large    or 
small,  are  best  conducted  by  a  despot, 
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tional  checks.    The  weakness  of  joint- 
stock  corporations,  as  compared  with 
private  firms,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
manager,  who  is  necessarily  a  salaried 
official,  has  not  the  same  keen  personal 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  concern 
that  is  felt  by  the    private    proprietor 
fighting  for  his  own  hand.    This  weak- 
ness is  only  emphasized  when  the  di- 
rectors consider  that    they    know    as 
much  about  the  business  as  the    man- 
ager, and  that  instead    of    consulting 
him  at  every  point,  they  can  best  show 
their  utility  and  enthusiasm  by  striking 
out  a  line  of  their  own  and  interfering 
with  the  details  of    the    management. 
The  ideal  board  of    directors    is    one 
which  regards  itself  merely  as  a  sub- 
committee   of    the    shareholders    ap- 
pointed to  give  up  some  portion  of  their 
time  to  the  supervision  of  the  business, 
and  report  to  the  rest  of  the  proprietors 
from  time  to  time  as  to  its  progress. 
It  thus  follows  that  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  joint-stock  concerns  depends  al- 
most entirely  on  the  selection  of    the 
manager,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  if 
the    apparently    inexplicable    fluctua- 
tions in  the  fortunes    of    many    com- 
panies were    carefully    examined,     it 
would  be  found  that  the  efficiency,  or 
otherwise,  of  the  chief  salaried  official 
was  at  the  root  of  the  matter.     There 
is,  however,  one  obvious  point  at  which 
the  interest  of  the  manager  conflicts  to 
a  certain  extent  with  that  of  the  pro- 
prietors.     Expenses  of  administration 
—the  salaries  of  himself  and  his  sub- 
ordinates, the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  office  which  they  use,  and  sim- 
ilar matters— are  affairs  in  which  the 
manager  might  naturally,     and     even 
rightly,  consider  himself  and  his  staff 
as  entitled  to  more  consideration  than 
the  shareholders;  and  it  is  here  that  di- 
rectorial supervision  is  occasionally  re- 
quired.   Other  less  legitimate  crannies 
for  leakage  require    sterner    watchful- 
ness.   Ugly  stories  are    heard     some- 
times, for    example,    of    mining    com- 
panies being  equipped  with  magnificent 
machinery  which  their  output  is  quite 
inadequate  to  keep  employed,  the  hand- 
some commission  given  by  the  makers 
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cause  of  this  unwarranted  extrava- 
gance. The  shareholders  can  only  look 
to  the  directors  to  prevent  such  frauds; 
but  unfortunately,  if  half  of  what 
rumor  says  is  correct,  it  is  too  often  the 
fact  that  the  board  shares  the  plunder. 
It  may  be  contended  that  if  the  utility 
of  directors  is  confined  to  so  narrow  a 
field,  most  companies  are  provided  with 
too  many  of  them.  This  we  believe  to 
be  true  to  a  great  extent,  though  in 
some  cases  they  are  also  useful  as  a  sort 
of  high-class  canvassers.  The  great 
competing  railways,  for  instance,  find  it 
expedient  to  have  on  their  boards  a 
large  number  of  the  chief  merchants 
and  producers  of  the  districts  that  they 
serve  in  order  to  secure  their  custom, 
and  that  of  others  whom  their  influence 
may  attract.  In  the  case  of  banks  and 
insurance  companies,  again,  which  trade 
on  public  confidence,  names  well- 
known  as  "sound"  in  the  world  of 
finance  are  a  very  valuable  asset,  and  a 
goodly  array  of  them  in  the  list  of  direc- 
tors is  practically  essential.  And  all 
new  companies  that  appeal  for  subscrip- 
tions must  strive  to  show  good  names  on 
their  prospectuses.  Unfortunately,  the 
general  mass  of  investors— "the  flock 
that's  sheared,  but  not  discriminates," 
if  we  may  parody  Mr.  Quiller-Couch's 
parody — does  not  know  a  good  name 
from  a  bad,  and  is  induced  by  natural 
human  snobbery  to  consider  a  name 
with  a  "handle"  to  it  as  an  allurement. 
We  should  have  fain  believed  that  this 
superstition  was  dying  a  natural  death, 
but  an  amusing  case  recently  reported 
snows  that  there  is  now  an  organized 


market  in  titled  directors.  The  plain- 
tiff's case  was  that  he  had  been 
promised  £500  in  cash  and  five  founders' 
shares  for  the  production  of  three  di- 
rectors any  of  whom  the  defendant, 
who  was  bringing  out  a  company, 
should  consider  eligible.  ic  appears 
from  the  Daily  News*  report  ihat  he 
"professed  his  ability  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  distinguished  gentlemen  to  act 
as  directors,  he  being  a  member  of  a 
select  club  in  the  West  End."  He  ful- 
filled his  boast  and  produced  a  belted 
earl,  who  was  willing  to  take  a  seat  on 
the  board.  Unfortunately,  the  noble- 
man was  a  little  late  in  sending  in  his 
written  consent,  so  that  the  board  was 
formed  without  him  and  the  defendant 
refused  to  pay  the  £500  promised.  Mr. 
Justice  Day  confessed  that  he  "did  not 
understand  this  buying  and  selling  of 
peers  or  of  anybody  else.  It  appeared, 
however,  to  be  a  practice,  and  the  plain- 
tiff having  completed  his  part  of  the 
bargain,  was  entitled  to  payment. 
Judgment  for  plaintiff  for  £500,  with 
costs."  An  appeal  to  the  "Directory  of 
Directors"  reveals  the  fact  that  the  said 
earl  is  already  on  the  board  of  three 
companies,  and  we  are  tempted  to  won- 
der whether  his  name  and  influence  can, 
or  can  not,  have  been  secured  for  them 
by  the  same  sort  of  agency.  This,  how- 
ever, is  merely  a  side-light  on  the  uses 
of  directors;  but  when  the  curtain  of 
mystery  that  ustfally  screens  the  ma- 
chinery of  company  promotion  is  thus 
accidentally  raised,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  secrets  exposed  donnent  f  urie- 
usement  ft,  penser. 


A  Model  of  the  Thames.— The  popular 
attraction  at  the  fisheries  and  yachting 
exhibition  at  the  Imperial  Institute, 
will  certainly  be  the  exceedingly  clever 
model  of  Father  Thames.  The  spec- 
tator will  be  able  to  view  our  famous 
river  from  Its  very  source  in  the  Cots- 
wold  Hills  down  to  the  Nore.  Every 
three  minutes,  by  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment, the  tide  will  ebb  and  flow,  and 
flow  and  ebb.    From  fifty  little  springs 


the  clear  water  will  sprout  up  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  away  In  the  Cots- 
wold  and  Chiltern  valleys;  from  a  dozen 
tributaries  such  as  the  Thame  and  the 
Churn  It  will  meander  gracefully  down 
into  Isis,  into  Thames  and  Isis,  and. 
finally,  into  Father  Thames  himself. 
In  its  unfinished  state  the  fifty  or  sixty 
taps  which  run  along  the  sides  of  hill 
and  dale  are  also  revealed  with  all  their 
brazen  faces. 
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Mother  of  balms  and  soothings  manifold. 
Quiet-breathed    night,    whose   brooding 

hours  are  seven, 
To  whom  the  voices  of  all  rest  are  given 
And    those    few    stars    whose    scattered 

names  are  told, 
Far  off,  beyond  the  westward  hills  out- 
rolled, 
Darker    than    thou,    more    still,    more 

dreamy  even, 
The  golden   moon  leans  in  the  dusky 
heaven, 
And  under  her,  one  star,  a  point  of  gold. 

And  all  go  slowly  lingering  toward  the 

west, 
As  we  go  down  forgetfully  to  our  rest, 
Weary  of  daytime,  tired  of  noise  and 

light, 
Ah,  it  was  time  that  thou  should'st  come, 
for  we 
Were  sore  athirst  and  had  great  need  of 
thee, 
Thou  sweet  physician,  balmy-bosomed 
Night.  ' 

Archibald  Lampman. 


FOLK  SONGS. 

Our  lives  are  tunes  by  untaught  voices 

sung 
In  widest  range.    Some  breathe  but  few 

bars'  lease, 
And   thenceforth  silence;   some  a  minor 

piece. 
Prom    pallid    lips    are    grievous    dirges 

wrung; 
By   valiant   knights   loud   trumpet-blasts 

are  flung; 
While  gay  hearts  trip  to  dancing  jigs  at 


Strange  hands  oft  add  what  harmony  they 

please, 
Roaming   the    wide   world's    ivory    keys 

among. 

Yon  cantus  haply  with  full  chords  is  set; 

Through  this  the  florid  counterpoint  flits 
fast. 

And  here,  'mid  changeful  notes  that  throb 
and  fret, 

One  deep-toned  chime  of  pain's  recurrent 
cast, 

If  griefs  our  figured  bass,  let  none  re- 
gret— 

God's  Perfect  Cadence  closes  Life  at  last. 
Lady  Lindsay. 


ALDEBURG. 
Once  more  I  watch  the  pale  and  writhing 
lips 
Of  this  old  sea  that  gnaws  around  the 

land. 

How    lonely    are  the   surges   and   the 

strand! 

The  fishermen  are  gone,  and  fled  the  ships: 

The  billows,  that  the  cruel  tempest  whips, 

Shake   their   grey    manes   and    plunge 

along  the  sand; 
Round   dying   day   no   stars   attendant 
stand ; 
Far  o'er  the  foam  the  floating  beacon  dips. 
When  last  I  wandered  here  in  childhood's 
hour, 
The  sky  was  blue,  the  waves  were  all 
aglow ; 
Ah!  then  my  heart  unfolded,  like  a  flower 
Enisled  in  innocence;  no  stormy  stower 
Of  worldly  waters,  no  unfathomed  flow 
Of  passion  compassed  me  with  empty 
woe. 

P.  B.  MONEY-COUTTS. 


THE  PHCENIX. 

By  feathers  green,  across  Casbeen, 
The  pilgrims  track  the  Phoenix  flown. 

By  gems  he  strewed  in  waste  and  wood. 
And  jewelled  plumes  at  random  thrown. 

Till  wandering  far,  by  moon  and  star, 
They  stand  beside  the  fruitful  pyre, 

Whence  breaking  bright   with   sanguine 
light, 
Th'  impulsive  bird  forgets  his  sire. 

Those  ashes  shine  like  ruby  wine, 
Like  bag  of  Tyrian  murex  spilt, 

The  claw,  the  jowl  of  the  flying  fowl 
Are  with  the  glorious  anguish  gilt. 

So  rare  the  light,  so  rich  the  sight. 

Those  pilgrim  men,  on  profit  bent. 
Drop  hands  and  eyes  and  merchandise, 

And  are  with  gazing  most  content. 

A.  C.  Bknsow. 
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cure.  Pathology  was  a  mere  note-book 
of  po*t~mvrtem  appearances— a  list  of  ob- 
servations as  dead  as  the  bodies  on 
which  they  were  made.  The  New 
World  of  bacteriology  had  not  yet  found 
its  Columbus. 

In  the  domain  of  surgery  progress 
had  been  far  greater,  and  as  regards 
operative  skill  and  clinical  Insight 
Astley  Cooper,  Robert  Liston,  Dupuy- 
tren,  and  Larrey  were  certainly  not  in- 
ferior to  the  men  of  the  present  day. 
Ansesthesla  was,  however,  unknown, 
and  the  operating  theatre  was  a  place  of 
unspeakable  horrors.  Wounds  were 
dressed  with  wet  rags,  and  suppuration 
was  encouraged,  as  it  was  believed  to  be 
an  essential  part  of  the  process  of  heal- 
ing. 

Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  advance  of  the  art  of  healing  dur- 
ing the  last  sixty  years  has  been  along 
two  main  lines— the  expansion  of  the 
territory  of  Surgery,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Pathology,  which  concerns  it- 
self with  the  causes,  processes  and 
effects  of  disease.  It  will  probably  help 
the  reader  to  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  present  position  of  medicine  if  each 
of  these  two  lines  of  evolution  is  con- 
sidered in  some  detail. 

The  progress  of  surgery  in  the  present 
age  is  due  to  two  discoveries  of  an 
importance  unequalled  in  the  previous 
history  of  the  healing  art— anaesthesia, 
or  the  artificial  abolition  of  pain,  and 
antisepsis,  or  the  prevention  of  Infective 
processes  in  wounds.  The  former  dis- 
covery was  not  made  until  her  Majesty 
had  been  nearly  ten  years  on  the  throne; 
the  latter  nearly  twenty  years  later. 
Let  us  take  a  brief  glance  backwards  at 
what  surgery  was  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  two  far-reaching  improve- 
ments. 

Of  the  horrors  of  operations  before  the 
discovery  of  anaesthesia  there  are  men 
stiil  living  who  can  speak.  Not  long 
ago  Dr.  B.  B.  Cotting,  ex-president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  con- 
tributed some  personal  reminiscences 
of  pre-anresthetic  surgery  to  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Speaking 
of  the  first  case  in  which  he  was  called 


upon  to  use  the  knife,  in  the  very  year 
of  the  queen* s  accession,  he  says:— 

Our  patient  (a  woman)  writhed  beyond 
the  restraining  power  of  strong  and  ex- 
perienced men,  and  groaned  to  the  horror 
of  the  terrified  household,  and  afterwards 
to  the  day  of  her  death  could  not  think  of 
the  operation  without  convulsive  shudders. 
Often  did  she  hold  up  her  hands,  exclaim- 
ing, "Oh,  that  knife!  that  awful  knife!  that 
horrible  knife!" 

Dr.  Cottlng  sums  up  his  recollections 
of  such  scenes  as  follows:— 

No  mortal  man  can  ever  describe  the 
agony  of  the  whole  thing  from  beginning 
to  end,  culminating  in  the  operation  itself 
with  its  terrifying  expressions  of  infernal 
suffering. 

A  distinguished  physician,  who  him- 
self came  under  the  surgeon's  knife  in 
the  days  before  anaesthesia,  has  left  on 
record  a  vivid  account  of  his  experience. 
Speaking  of  the  operation,  he  says:— 

Of  the  agony  occasioned  I  will  say  noth- 
ing. Suffering  so  great  I  underwent 
cannot  be  expressed  in  words,  and  thus 
fortunately  cannot  be  recalled.  The  par- 
ticular pangs  are  now  forgotten;  but  the 
black  whirlwind  of  emotion,  the  horror  of 
great  darkness,  and  the  sense  of  desertion 
by  God  and  man,  bordering  close  upon  de 
spair,  which  swept  through  my  mind  and 
overwhelmed  my  heart,  I  can  never  for- 
get, however  gladly  I  would  do  so.  .  .  . 
Before  the  days  of  anaesthesia  a  patient 
preparing  for  an  operation  was  like  a  con- 
demned criminal  preparing  for  execution. 
'  He  counted  the  days  till  the  appointed 
day  came.  He  counted  the  hours  of 
that  day  till  the  appointed  hour  came. 
He  listened  for  the  echo  on  the 
street  of  the  surgeon's  carriage.  He 
watched  for  his  pull  at  the  door-bell;  for 
his  foot  on  the  stairs;  for  his  step  in  the 
room;  for  the  production  of  his  dreaded 
instruments;  for  his  few  grave  words  and 
his  last  preparations  before  beginning. 
And  then  he  surrendered  his  liberty,  and. 
revolting  at  the  necessity,  submitted  to  be 
held  or  bound,  and  helplessly  gave  himself 
up  to  the  cruel  knife. »  The  excitement, 
disquiet,  and  exhaustion  thus  occasioned 
could  not  but  greatly  agjrravate  the  evil 
effects  of  the  operation,  which  fell  upon  n 
physical  frame  predisposed  to  magnify, 
not  to  repel,  its  severity. 
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The  pain  caused  by  operations  pre- 
vented their  being  undertaken  except  as 
a  last  resource,  and  many  patients  pre- 
ferred death  to  the  surgeon's  knife. 
Sir  Charles  Bell  used  to  pass  sleepless 
nights  before  performing  a  critical 
operation;  and  men  like  Cheselden, 
John  Hunter,  and  Abernethy  had  an  al- 
most equal  dislike  of  operations.  It  is 
related  of  one  distinguished  surgeon 
that  when  a  patient,  whose  leg  he  was 
about  to  cut  off,  suddenly  bounced  off 
the  operating-table  and  limped  away, 
he  said  to  the  bystanders,  "Thank  God, 
he's  gone!"  Men  otherwise  well  fitted 
to  advance  surgery  were  prevented 
from  devoting  themselves  to  it  by  their 
inability  to  inflict  or  witness  pain.  Sir 
James  Young  Simpson  in  his  student 
days  was  so  distressed  by  me  sufferings 
of  a  poor  Highland  woman,  on  whom 
Robert  Liston  was  performing  excision 
of  the  breast  in  the  Edinburgh  Royal 
Infirmary,  that  he  left  the  operating 
theatre  with  his  mind  made  up  to  seek 
employment  in  a  lawyer's  office.  For- 
tunately for  mankind  he  did  not  carry 
out  his  intention,  but  set  himself  to 
grapple  with  the  problem  how  sensi- 
bility to  pain  in  surgical  operations 
could  be  abolished. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  came 
from  America.  On  tUe  30th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1846,  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  a  dentist  of 
Boston,  U.S.A.,  who  had  previously  ex- 
perimented on  animals  and  on  himself, 
made  a  man  unconscious  by  breathing 
sulphuric  ether,  and  extracted  a  tooth 
without  the  patient  feeling  any  pain. 
On  the  16th  of  October  of  the  same  year 
Morton  administered  ether,  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  to  a 
man  from  whose  neck  a  growth  was  ex- 
cised without  a  groan  or  a  struggle  on 
his  part.  The  doctors  who  came  to 
scoff  remained  to  praise,  and  the  opera- 
tor, Dr.  John  C.  Wan-en,  who  had  at 
first  been  sceptical,  said,  when  all  was 
over,  in  a  tone  of  conviction.  "Gentle- 
men, this  is  no  humbug!"  A  distin- 
guished physician  who  witnessed  the 
scene  said  on  leaving  the  hospital,  "I 
have  seen  something  to-day  that  will  go 
round  the  world."      It  did  so  with  a 


rapidity  remarkable  for  those  days, 
when  as  yet  the  telegraph  was  not,  and 
the  crossing  'of  the  Atlantic  was  not  a 
trip  but  a  voyage.  On  the  22nd  of 
December,  1846,  Robert  Liston,  In 
University  College  Hospital,  London, 
performed  amputation  through  the 
thigh  on  a  man  who  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  ether,  and  who  knew  nothing 
of  what  had  been  done  till  he  was 
shown  the  stump  of  his  limb  after  the 
operation.  The  "Yankee  dodge,"  as 
Liston  had  contemptuously  called  ether 
anaesthesia  before  he  tried  it,  was  wel- 
comed with  enthusiasm  by  surgeons 
throughout  Europe.  In  January,  1847, 
Simpson  of  Edinburgh  used  ether  for 
the  relief  of  the  pains  of  labor.  Not 
being  entirely  satisfied  with  it,  how- 
ever, he  sought  for  some  other  sub- 
stance having  the  property  of  annulling 
sensation,  and  in  November,  1847,  he 
was  able  to  announce  that  he  had  found 
"a  new  anaesthetic  agent  as  a  substitute 
for  sulphuric  ether"  in  chloroform,  a 
substance  then  unknown  outside  the 
laboratory,  and  within  it  looked  upon  as 
only  a  chemical  curiosity.  Chloroform 
for  a  long  time  held  the  field  in  Europe 
as  the  agent  for  medlcinlng  sufferers  to 
that  sweet  sleep  in  which  knife,  gouge, 
and  cautery  do  not  hurt  and  the  pangs 
of  motherhood  are  unfelt.  With  char- 
acteristic courage  the  queen  submitted 
to  what  was  then  a  somewhat  hazard- 
ous experiment,  allowing  herself  to  be 
made  insensible  with  chloroform  at  the 
birth  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  and  at  that 
of  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg. r  The 
late  Dr.  John  Snow,  who  administered 
the  anaesthetic  on  both  these  occasions, 
described  her  Majesty  as  a  model 
patient,  and  her  example  had  a  power- 
ful effect  in  dispelling  the  fears  and 
prejudices  as  to  the  use  of  such  agents 
which  then  existed  in  the  minds  of 
many. 

These  feelings  were  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  non-scientific  public.  There 
was  strong  opposition  from  some  sur- 
geons who  held  that  pain  was  a  whole- 
some stimulus;  on  this  ground  the  use 
of  chloroform  was  actually  forbidden 
by  tne  principal  medical  officer  of  our 
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army  In  the  Crimea.  In  childbed,  too, 
pain  was  declared  by  one  learned 
obstetrical  professor  to  be  "a  desirable, 
salutary,  and  conservative  manifesta- 
tion of  life  force;"  another  denounced 
the  artificial  deadening  of  sensation  as 
"an  unnecessary  interference  with  the 
providentially  arranged  process  of 
labor;"  a  third  condemned  the  employ- 
ment of  an  anaesthetic  "merely  to  avert 
the  ordinary  amount  of  pain  which  the 
Almighty  has  seen  fit— and  most  wisely, 
we  cannot  doubt— to  allot  to  natural 
labor."  The  clergy  naturally  bettered 
the  instructions  of  these  enlightened 
professors  of  the  art  of  healing.  I  need 
only  quote  one  philanthropic  divine, 
who  anathematized  chloroform  as  "a 
decoy  of  Satan  apparently  offering 
itself  to  bless  women,"  but  "which  will 
harden  society,  and  rob  God  of  the  deep 
earnest  cries  which  arise  in  time  of  trouble 
for  help?'  Simpson  answered  those 
fools  according  to  their  folly.  He 
quoted  Scripture  to  prove  that  the  Al- 
mighty himself  performed  the  first 
operation  under  anaesthesia,  when  he 
cast  Adam  into  a  deep  sleep  before  re- 
moving his  rib.  He  fought  the  battle  of 
common  sense  with  such  convincing 
logic  and  such  an  overwhelming  mass 
of  evidence— chemical,  physiological, 
clinical,  and  statistical— that  he  finally 
shamed  his  opponents  into  silence. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  article  to  consider  the  advantages 
and  drawbacks  of  the  various  agents 
that  have  at  one  time  or  another  within 
the  last  half-century  been  employed  as 
anaesthetics,  general  or  local;  or  to  dis- 
cuss the  dangers  attending  their  use. 
It  need  only  be  said  that  the  ideal 
anaesthetic— that  is  to  say,  one  that  shall 
render  the  patient  absolutely  insensible 
of  pain  while  leaving  him  fully  con- 
scious—still remains  to  be  discovered. 
This  is  the  dream  of  those— and  they  are 
steadily  increasing  in  number— who  de- 
vote themselves  to  a  special  study  of  the 
subject;  and  it  would  be  rash  to 
prophesy  that  it  will  not  be  realized. 

Even  with  its  admitted  inconven- 
iences and  possible  risks,  however, 
amesthesia  has  not  only  been  in  Itself 


an  Immense  step  forward,  but  has  been 
the  most  powerful  factor  In  the  rapid 
development  of  surgery  during  the  last 
fifty  years.  Without  it  the  marvellous 
victories  of  the  knife,  on  which  modern 
surgeons  legitimately  pride  themselves, 
would  have  been  impossible.  Nor  is  it 
surgery  alone  that  has  been  revolution- 
ized by  this  splendid  discovery;  medi- 
cine,- therapeutics,  pathology,  and 
physiology— which  are  the  foundations 
on  which  the  treatment  of  disease  rests 
—have  all  been  immensely  advanced  by 
it;  as  without  anaesthesia  the  experi- 
ments on  animals,  to  which  we  owe 
much  of  the  knowledge  that  has  been 
acquired,  could  not  possibly  have  been 
carried  out. 

The  other  chief  factor  in  the  modern 
development  of  surgery  has  been  the 
application  of  the  germ  theory  of 
putrefaction  to  the  treatment  of 
wounds.  It  had  long  been  a  matter  of 
common  observation  that  very  severe 
injuries  were  dealt  with  successfully  by 
the  vis  medicatrix  naturw  when  the  skin 
was  unbroken,  whereas  open  wounds 
even  of  a  trivial  character  often  fes- 
tered and  not  seldom  gave  rise  to  blood- 
poisoning.  Thus  while  a  simple  frac- 
ture of  a  bone  was  practically  certain  to 
heal  without  trouble,  a  compound  frac- 
ture, in  which  there  was  a  breach  of  the 
skin  covering  the  wounded  bone,  was 
looked  upon  as  so  sure  to  be  followed 
by  evil  consequences  that  immediate 
amputation  of  the  limb  was  the  rule  of 
surgery  in  such  cases.  The  discoveries 
of  Pasteur  and  his  followers  furnished 
a  key  to  these  facts.  It  was  shown  that 
the  process  of  putrefaction  is  a  fer- 
mentation dependent  on  the  presence  of 
vegetable  organisms  belonging  to  the 
lowest  class  of  fungi.  These  bacteria, 
as  they  may  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
be  termed  collectively,  are  often  present 
in  greater  or  less  abundance  in  the  air: 
and  in  places  where  are  many  persons 
with  wounds  the  discharges  from  which 
are  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  the 
atmosphere  swarms  with  these  invisible 
agents  of  mischief.  They  find  their 
way  into  the  body  through  any  breach 
of  surface  or  natural  opening,  and  they 
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*are  carried  into  wounds,  abscesses,  or 
other  cavities  by  the  hands  of  those 
who  minister  to  the  patient,  and  by  in- 
struments, dressings,  clothing,  and  by 
water,  unless  means  are  used  to  destroy 
them.  The  vital  importance  of  doing 
tnis,  and  the  way  in  which  it  could  be 
done,  were  indicated  by  Joseph  Lister,  a 
man  who  is  justly  venerated  by  the 
whole  medical  world,  and  whom  his 
sovereign  has  delighted  to  honor  in  a 
manner  hitherto  without  precedent  in 
this  country.  His  work  forms,  without 
excepting  even  the  discovery  of 
anaesthesia,  the  most  conspicuous  land- 
mark in  surgical  progress;  indeed,  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  history 
of  surgery  now  falls  by  a  natural  divi- 
sion into  two  distinct  eras:  Before  Lister 
and  After  Lister. 

Modern  surgery  dates  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  antiseptic  treatment  of 
wounds.  Thirty  years  ago  the  idea  was 
just  beginning  to  settle  itself  into  clear- 
ness in  the  mind  in  which  it  was  con- 
ceived; twenty  years  ago  it  was  still 
regarded  by  many  "practical  men"  as  a 
figment  of  the  scientific  imagination; 
but  as  the  evidence  became  irresistible, 
unbelievers  one  after  another  found  sal- 
vation. Now  the  doctrine  finds  vir- 
tually universal  acceptance.  Some 
years  ago  a  doctor  In  Germany  was  pros- 
ecuted and  punished  for  some  breach 
of  the  antiseptic  ordinance  in  an  opera- 
tion; and  though  we  have  not  yet 
reached  that  perfection  of  medical  dis- 
cipline in  this  country,  the  deliberate 
and  persistent  neglect  of  surgical  clean- 
liness by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  a 
public  hospital  would  be  certain  to  give 
rise  to  strong  protests  on  the  part  of  his 
colleagues. 

The  cardinal  point  in  Lister's  teach- 
ing was  that  wounds  will  in  the  absence 
of  any  disturbing  Influence,  constitu- 
tional or  accidental,  remain  sweet  and 
heal  kindly,  if  contamination  from 
without  be  prevented.  The  theory  is 
that  such  contamination  is  caused  by 
micro-organisms;  in  practice,  it  matters 
nothing  whether  it  is  held  to  be  due  to 
germs  or  to  dirt.  It  is  certainly  caused 
by  something  foreign,  something  in  the 


nature  of  what  Lord  Palmerston  called 
"matter  in  the  wrong  place;"  and  this 
something  it  is  the  aim  of  modern  sur- 
gery to  keep  out,  whereas  to  the  men  of 
only  a  generation  ago  it  was  an  uncon- 
sidered trifle.  The  elaborate  ritual  of 
purification  by  sprays  of  carbolic  acid 
and  the  manifold  dressings,  as  compli- 
cated as  My  Uncle  Toby's  fortifications, 
by  which  at  first  It  was  sought  to  ex- 
clude the  enemy  from  the  living  citadel, 
have  been  discarded  as  cumbrous  and 
unnecessary;  but  whatever  change  may 
be  made  in  the  details  of  Listerism,  the 
Listerlan  principle  of  safeguarding 
wounds  from  every  possible  source  of 
contamination  will  stand  forever  as  the 
foundation  stone  of  scientific  surgery. 

The  results  of  the  application  of  the 
principle  are  seen  in  every  department 
of  surgical  practice.  The  risks  of  sur- 
gery have  been  lessened  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  statistics  of  most  of  the 
greater  operations  before  the  antiseptic 
treatment  came  Into  general  use  are 
now  valueless  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son. A  few  figures  will  serve  to  show 
the  difference.  Till  a  comparatively 
recent  period  the  proportion  of  cases  in 
which  death  followed  amputation  of  a 
limb  in  the  large  city  hospitals  of  Great 
Britain  was  at  least  one  in  three; 
in  a  series  of  2,089  cases  collected 
by  Simpson  it  was  as  high  as  1  In  2.4. 
In  the  Paris  hospitals  about  the  middle 
of  the  century  the  death  rate  after  am- 
putation was  nearly  one  in  two;  in  1861 
it  was  three  in  five,  and  a  few  years 
later  It  was  estimated  at  fifty -eight  per 
cent.  In  Germany  and  Austria  things 
were  not  much  better;  the  published 
statistics  of  one  most  skilful  surgeon 
show  a  proportion  of  deaths  following 
amputation  of  forty-three  to  forty-six 
per  cent.  Nowadays  such  figures  in  the 
practice  of  any  hospital  surgeon  would 
probably  lead  to  an  inquiry  by  the 
proper  authorities. 

A  very  large  number  of  these  fatalities 
was  caused  by  septic  diseases— that  is  to 
say,  different  forms  of  blood-poisoning 
due  to  contamination  of  the  wound, 
leading  to  constitutional  infection.  The 
terrible  frequency  of  such  diseases  p 
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few  years  ago  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  among  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  cases  of  amputation  collected  from 
the  returns  of  some  London  hospitals 
between  1866  and  1872,  there  were 
two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  deaths; 
and  of  those  deaths  no  fewer  than 
eighty-six  were  caused  by  pyaemia,  a 
number  of  others  being  due  to  septi- 
cemia, cellulitis,  and  erysipelas.  Con- 
servative surgery  in  hospitals  was  out 
of  the  question.  Sir  Charles  Bell  has 
left  a  vivid  description  of  attempts  in 
that  direction  in  military  practice  in  the 
pre-antiseptic  era:— 

In  twelve  hours  [after  the  infliction  of  a 
gunshot  wound  of  a  limb]  the  inflam- 
mation, pain,  and  tension  of  the  whole 
limb,  the  inflamed  countenance,  the  bril- 
liant eye,  the  sleepless  and  restless  condi- 
tion, declare  the  impression  the  injury  is 
making  on  the  limb  and  on  the  constitu- 
tional powers.  In  six  days  the  limb  from 
the  groin  to  the  toe,  or  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  finger,  is  swollen  to  half  the  size  of 
the  body;  a  violent  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation pervades  the  whole;  serous  effu- 
sion has  taken  place  in  the  whole  limb; 
and  abscesses  are  forming  in  the  great 
beds  of  cellular  texture  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  extremity.  In  three 
months,  if  the  patient  have  labored  through 
the  agony,  the  bones  are  carious;  the  ab- 
scesses are  interminable  sinuses;  the  limb 
is  undermined  and  everywhere  unsound; 
and  the  constitutional  strength  ebbs  to  the 
lowest  degree. 

It  was  no  wonder  therefore  that  mili- 
tary surgeons  as  late  as  in  the  Crimean 
War  went  largely  by  "the  good  old  rule, 
the  simple  plan"  of  amputating  for 
all  wounds  of  the  limbs  Involving  In- 
jury to  bone  at  once,  "while  the  soldier 
was  in  mettle."  In  recent  wars,  by  the 
use  of  antiseptic  "first  field  dressings" 
and  by  subsequent  treatment  with  Jeal- 
ous regard  for  surgical  cleanliness,  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  save  a  large 
proportion  of  limbs.  In  civil  hospitals 
pyaemia  is  now  almost  unknown,  and 
hospital  gangrene,  formerly  a  Justly 
dreaded  scourire.  is  extinct. 

As  illustrations  of  the  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  results  of 
amputations  it  need  only  be  mentioned 


that  the  average  mortality  rate  after 
amputations  in  a  London  hospital  which 
from  a  structural  and  sanitary  point  of 
view  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  fell 
from  twenty-seven  in  1871  to  about 
eleven  in  1890.  Of  six  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  cases  of  amputation  per- 
formed in  a  hospital  in  the  North  of  En- 
gland from  1878  to  1891  there  was  only 
eight  per  cent,  of  deaths;  in  the  uncom- 
plicated cases,  taken  separately,  the 
mortality  rate  was  no  more  than  four 
per  cent.  In  a  series  of  cases  operated 
on  by  several  German  surgeons  of  the 
first  rank,  in  the  pre-Listerian  era,  the 
average  death  rate  was  between  thirty- 
eight  and  thirty-nine  per  cent.;  in  a 
corresponding  series,  in  which  the  anti- 
septic method  was  used,  the  mortality 
was  seventeen  per  cent.  I  have  taken 
these  statistics  because  they  happen  to 
be  ready  to  my  hand.  A  more  brilliant 
array  of  figures  in  favor  of  the  antisep- 
tic treatment  could,  I  have  no  doubt,  be 
made  by  careful  selection  of  cases. 
The  facts  which  I  have  quoted,  how- 
ever, probably  represent  the  plain  truth. 
In  the  operation  for  the  radical  cure 
of  hernia  the  results  have  been  even 
more  striking.  Twenty  years  ago  this 
procedure  was,  on  account  of  its  fatal- 
ity, considered  to  be  almost  outside  the 
pale  of  legitimate  surgery;  now  it  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  operations. 
One  English  surgeon  has  performed  it 
seventy-two  times,  with  two  deaths;  an- 
other one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
times,  with  five  deaths.  An  Italian 
operator  has  a  record  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty-two  cases,  with  one  death;  a 
French  surgeon  one  of  three  hundred 
and  seventy-six,  with  two  deaths. 
Quite  recently  an  American  surgeon  has 
reported  a  series  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  antiseptic  operations  for  the  radi- 
cal cure  of  hernia,  with  only  one  death; 
and  in  that  case  the  fatal  result  was 
found  to  be  due,  not  to  the  surgical  pro- 
cedure, but  to  the  anaesthetic.  In  the 
operative  treatment  of  cancer  of  the 
breast  Lord  Lister's  disciple,  Professor 
Watson  Cheyne,  not  long  ago  published 
a  series  of  cases  showing  a  measure  of 
success  in  dealing  with  that  formidable 
affection  altogether  unparalleled.    Tak- 
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ing  the  received  limit  of  three  years 
without  recurrence  of  the  disease  as  the 
standard,  he  has  been  able  to  show  a 
result  of  not  less  than  fifty-seven  per 
cent,  of  cures.  Old  statistics  give  the 
proportion  of  "cures"  after  these  opera- 
tions as  five  per  cent.,  and  even  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  it  was  no  higher  than 
twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent.  Part  of  Mr. 
Cbeyne's  remarkable  success  is  doubt- 
less due  to  his  very  thorough  removal  of 
the  disease;  but  when  due  allowance  is 
made  for  this,  a  large  part  remains  to  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  antiseptic 
treatment  as  making  such  drastic  meas- 
ures feasible.  It  may  here  be  stated 
that,  generally  speaking,  operations  for 
cancer  are  more  successful  now  than 
they  were  in  the  earlier  part  of  her 
Majesty's  reign;  this  is  due  not  only  to 
the  rigid  observance  of  surgical  cleanli- 
ness, but  to  a  better  understanding,  and 
in  particular  an  earlier  recognition,  of 
the  disease,  which  gives  the  surgeon  the 
opportunity  of  interfering  while  chere  is 
yet  time  to  prevent  its  spreading. 

In  no  department  of  surgery  has 
greater  progress  been  made  than  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  abdominal 
organs,  and  here,  too,  the  way  was  pre- 
pared, and  the  advance  has  been  power- 
fully helped,  by  the  doctrine  of  surgical 
cleanliness.  The  development  of  ab- 
dominal surgery  is,  however,  directly 
due  to  the  late  Sir  Spencer  Wells  more 
than  to  any  other  man.  Wells  began 
his  professional  career  as  a  surgeon  in 
the  navy,  and  during  the  Crimean  War 
he  had  opportunities  of  seeing  men  re- 
cover from  injuries  caused  by  shot  and 
shell  which,  according  to  the  canons  of 
surgery  then  generally  received,  ought 
to  have  proved  fatal.  Till  that  time 
and  for  several  years  afterwards  sur- 
geons had  an  almost  superstitious 
dread  of  wounding  or  handling  the 
peritoneum,  the  membrane  which  in- 
vests the  organs  contained  within  the 
abdomen.  Wells  saw.  as  others  had 
seen,  men  who  had  been  stabbed  in  the 
abdomen  so  that  their  bowels  gushed 
out  brought  to  the  hospital,  where  their 
intestines  were  washed  and  replaced, 
and  the  wound  stitched  up,  and  in  a 
short  time  all  was  well  again.    He,  how- 


ever, saw  what  others  had  not  seen— 
namely,  the  true  significance  of  these 
facts.  They  taught  him  that  the 
peritoneum  was  much  more  tolerant 
than  it  was  believed  to  be,  and  in  par- 
ticular that  a  clean  incised  wound  of 
that  membrane  was  as  simple  a  matter 
and  as  free  from  danger  as  a  like  wound 
of  any  other  tissue. 

This  simple  observation  had  far- 
reaching  consequences.  Wells  took 
upon  himself  the  task  of  bringing  the 
operation  of  ovariotomy,  which,  owing 
to  its  terrible  fatality,  had  fallen  into 
utter  discredit,  within  the  sphere  of 
orthodox  surgery.  Not  long  before  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  a 
well-known  surgeon  had  been  threat- 
ened by  a  colleague  with  a  coroner's  in- 
quest on  any  patient  of  his  that  should 
die  after  the  operation.  Wells's  first 
ovariotomy  was  performed  In  1858,  and 
the  patient  recovered.  During  the  en- 
suing six  years  he  operated  one  hundred 
times,  with  thirty-four  deaths— a  rate  of 
mortality  that  would  now  be  thought 
appalling.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
placing  the  operation  on  a  firm  basis, 
and  as  he  gained  experience  he  per- 
fected his  procedure,  so  that  his  mor- 
tality rate  fell  steadily  till  it  almost 
reached  the  vanishing  point.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  by  this  particular 
operation  alone  he  added  ten  thousand 
years  in  the  aggregate  to  the  lives  of 
women  who  had  the  benefit  of  his  skill. 
By  his  teaching  and  example,  moreover, 
he  did  much  more  than  this.  He  proved 
that  the  abdomen  could,  with  proper 
precautions,  be  opened  freely  without 
fear,  and  thus  laid  the  foundations  of 
abdominal  surgery  in  its  modern  devel- 
opment. The  success  of  ovariotomy 
opened  men's  eyes  to  the  feasibility  of 
operations  on  other  abdominal  organs, 
and  to  the  possibility  of  dealing  with  in- 
juries which  before  were  believed  to  be 
beyond  the  resources  of  surgical  art. 
Soon  the  peritoneum,  which  had  afore- 
time been  held  in  such  awe,  came  to  be 
treated  with  familiarity— sometimes,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  with  contempt.  One 
celebrated  operator  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared that  he  thought  no  more  of  open- 
ing the  peritoneum  than  of  putting  his 
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hand  Into  his  pocket.  At  the  present 
time  no  abdominal  organ  is  sacred  from 
the  surgeon's  knife.  Bowels  riddled 
with  bullet-holes  are  stitched  up  success- 
tuny;  large  pieces  of  gangrenous  or  can- 
cerous intestine  are  cut  out,  the  ends  of 
the  severed  tube  being  brought  Into  con- 
tinuity by  means  of  ingenious  appli- 
ances; the  stomach  is  opened  for  the  re- 
moval of  a  foreign  body,  for  the  exci- 
sion of  a  cancer,  or  for  the  administration 
of  nourishment  to  a  patient  unable  to 
swallow;  stones  are  extracted  from  the 
substance  of  the  kidneys,  and  these 
organs  when  hopelessly  diseased  are  ex- 
tirpated; the  spleen,  when  enlarged  or 
otherwise  diseased,  is  removed  bodily; 
gall-stones  are  cut  out,  and  even 
tumors  of  the  liver  are  excised.  The 
kidney,  the  spleen,  and  the  liver,  when 
they  cause  trouble  by  unnatural  mobil- 
ity, are  anchored  by  stitches  to  the 
abdominal  wall;  and  the  stomach  has 
been  dealt  with  successfully  in  the 
same  way  for  the  cure  of  indigestion. 
Besides  all  this,  many  cases  of  obstruc- 
tion of  the  bowels,  which  In  days  not 
very  long  gone  by  would  have  been 
doomed  to  inevitable  death,  are  now 
cured  by  a  touch  of  the  surgeon's  knife. 
The  perforation  of  the  intestine,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  formidable  complica- 
tions of  typhoid  fever,  has  in  a  few 
cases  been  successfully  closed  by  opera- 
tion; and  inflammation  of  the  perito- 
neum, caused  by  the  growth  of  tuber- 
culous masses  upon  it,  had  been  appar- 
ently cured  by  opening  the  abdominal 
cavity.  Among  the  most  useful  ad- 
vances of  this  department  of  surgery 
must  be  accounted  the  treatment  of  the 
condition  known  as  "appendicitis," 
which  has  been  largelv  rescued  from 
the  physician,  with  his  policy  of  laisser 
faire,  and  placed  under  the  more  reso- 
lute and  more  efficient  government  of 
the  surgeon.  A  New  York  surgeon  not 
long  ago  reported  a  series  of  one  hun- 
dred cases  of  operation  for  appendicitis, 
with  only  two  deaths.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  surgery  of  the  appendix  and 
the  intestine  generally,  a  prominent 
part  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Treves,  whose  researches  on  the  anat- 
omy of  the  abdomen  shed  a  new  light  on 


a  region  that  was  thought  to  offer  no 
room  for  further  investigation,  and  thus 
showed  the  way  to  new  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  its  diseases.  To  him,  Mr. 
Lawson  Tait,  Mr.  Harrison  Gripps,  and 
Mr.  Mayo  Robson  in  this  country;  to 
Czerny  and  Wolfler  in  Germany;  and  to 
Senn  and  Murphy  in  America,  it  is 
largely  owing  that  the  abdomen,  which 
but  a  few  years  ago  was  the  territory  of 
the  physician,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  surgeon— to  the  great  advantage  of 
mankind. 

That  surgery  could  ever  deal  with  the 
abdominal  organs  In  the  manner  just  de- 
scribed would  have  seemed  to  our  pred- 
ecessors In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
queen's  reign  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision.  But  the  modern  surgeon,  clad  in 
antisepsis,  as  the  Lady  in  "Comus"  was 
"clothed  round  with  chastity ,"  defies 
the  "rabble  rout"  of  microbes,  and  dares 
things  which  only  a  short  time  ago  were 
looked  upon  as  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  scientific  enthusiasm.  It  is 
scarcely  twenty  years  since  the  late  Sir 
John  Erichsen  declared  in  a  public  ad- 
dress that  operative  surgery  had  nearly 
reached  its  furthest  possible  limits  of 
development  He  pointed  out  that 
there  were  certain  regions  of  the  body 
into  which  the  surgeon's  knife  could 
never  penetrate,  naming  the  brain,  the 
heart,  and  the  lung  as  the  most  obvious 
examples  of  such  inviolable  sanctuaries 
of  life.  Within  the  last  fifteen  yean 
the  surgeon  has  brought  each  of  these 
organs,  which  constitute  what  Bichat 
called  the  "tripod  of  life."  within  his 
sphere  of  conquest.  In  the  brain  the  re- 
searches of  physiologists  such  as  Broca. 
Hitzig,  Hughlings  Jackson,  and  Ferrier 
made  it  possible  in  many  cases  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  seat  of  abscesses  and 
tumors,  and  it  was  found  that  with  the 
use  of  antiseptic  precautions  the  brain 
substance  could  be  dealt  with  as  freely 
as  any  other  structure.  In  1883  Pro- 
fessor Macewen  of  Glasgow  operated 
with  success  in  two  cases  of  paralysis 
and  other  nervous  disorders  caused  by 
pressure  on  the  brain.  A  tumor  was  re- 
moved from  the  brain  by  Mr.  Godlee  in 
the  ensuing  year.  Since  then  portions 
of  the  brain  have  been  removed,  and 
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growths  have  been  excised  from  its  sub- 
stance by  Mr.  Victor  Horsley,  who  has 
done  much  to  develop  this  branch  of 
surgery,  and  Professor  von  Bergmann 
and  other  foreign  surgeons  have  been 
busy  in  the  same  field.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  admitted  that  the  results  of 
brain  surgery,  though  brilliant  from  the 
operative  point  of  view,  have  so  far 
been  somewhat  disappointing  as  re- 
gards the  ultimate  cure  of  the  disease. 
In  certain  forms  of  epilepsy,  in  particu- 
lar, which  at  first  seemed  to  be  curable 
by  removal  of  the  "cortical  discharging 
centre"  in  the  brain  which  Is  the  source 
of  the  mischief,  the  tendency  to  fits  has 
been  found  to  return  after  a  time,  and 
the  last  state  of  the  patient  has  been 
worse  than  the  first.  Still,  the  mere 
fact  that  the  brain  has  been  proved  to 
be  capable  of  being  dealt  with  surgi- 
cally with  perfect  safety  is  in  itself  a 
very  distinct  progress;  and  as  our 
means  of  recognizing  the  situation, 
nature,  and  extent  of  disease  in  that 
organ  improve,  there  is  ground  for  hope 
that  the  results  of  operative  treatment 
will  be  more  satisfactory.  It  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  some  forms  of 
apoplexy  may  yet  come  within  the 
province  of  the  surgeon. 

Other  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
have  been  brought  within  the  range  of 
surgical  art.  The  vertebral  column  has 
been  successfully  trephined,  and  frag- 
ments of  bone  pressing  on  the  cord  have 
been  taken  away  in  cases  of  fractured 
spine;  tumors  have  also  been  removed 
from  the  spinal  cord  by  Mr.  Horsley 
and  others.  There  is  a  steadily  increas- 
ing record  of  cures  of  intractable 
neuralgia,  especially  of  the  face,  by 
division  or  removal  of  the  affected 
nerve  trunks;  the  Gasserian  ganglion 
has  been  successfully  extirpated  in  des- 
perate cases  by  Mr.  William  Rose,  Pro- 
fessors Thiersch,  Angerer,  and  Krause, 
M.  Doyen,  and  others.  The  ends  of  cut 
nerves  have  also  been  re-united,  and 
solutions  of  their  continuity  have  been 
filled  up  with  portions  of  nerve  taken 
from  animals. 

In  the  lung,  tumors.  Including  local- 
ized tuberculous  masses,  have  been  re- 
moved,   but    these    achievements    can 


hardly  be  counted  among  the  legitimate 
triumphs  of  surgery.  Wounds  or  me 
lung  can,  however,  be  dealt  with  suc- 
cess ully  on  oruinary  surgical  principles. 
Tuberculous  cavities  in  the  lung  sub- 
stance have  been  laid  open  for  the  pur- 
poses of  drainage,  but  the  results  have 
not  so  far  been  particularly  good.  In 
a  series  of  one  hundred  cases  of  which 
a  report  is  before  me,  five  of  the  patients 
died  as  the  immediate  result  of  the 
operation,  seventy  died  within  two 
tveeks,  and  fifteen  more  in  the  next  fort- 
night; "only  in  ten  of  the  cases  was  any 
benefit  derived,"  and  as  to  these  the 
judicious  reader  will  probably  conclude 
that  the  principal  "benefit"  was  that  the 
operation  was  survived.  In  cysts  and 
abscesses  of  the  lung  and  in  pulmonary 
gangrene  surgical  treatment  is  more 
successful.  It  does  not  seem  likely, 
however,  that  the  surgeon  will  ever  be 
able  to  annex  the  lung  to  his  dominion, 
however  far  he  may  extend  his  territory 
In  other  directions. 

The  heart  naturally  cannot  be  made 
so  free  with,  even  by  the  most  enterpris- 
ing surgeon,  as  the  brain  or  the  lung. 
Yet  within  the  past  twelve  months  a 
Norwegian  practitioner  has  reported  a 
case  which  encourages  a  hope  ruat  even 
wounds  of  the  heart  may  not  be  beyond 
surgical  treatment.  A  man  was 
stabbed  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  the 
weapon  entering  the  substance  of  that 
organ,  but  not  penetrating  its  cavity. 
The  wound  in  the  heart  wall  was  nearly 
an  inch  in  length.  The  patient  was  al- 
most at  the  last  gasp,  but  he  was  re- 
vived. The  heart  was  then  exposed  by 
an  operation  which  involved  the  re- 
moval of  portions  of  the  third  and 
fourth  ribs,  and  the  wound  was 
stitched.  The  patient  lived  for  two 
clays  and  a  half.  On  examination  after 
rieath  the  wound  was  found  to  be  heal- 
ing. It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  more 
favorable  circumstances  the  man  might 
have  recovered. 

Of  the  advance  in  some  other  depart- 
ments of  surgery,  only  a  passing  men- 
tion can  be  made  here.  Thus  "cutting," 
which  sixty  years  ago  was  the  only 
means  of  dealing  with  stone,  has  now, 
thanks    to    Bigelow,    Thompson,    and 
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others,  been  almost  superseded  by 
milder  methods.  Tuberculous  and  In- 
flammatory diseases  of  bones  and 
joints,  formerly  intractable  except  by 
the  ultima  ratio  of  the  amputating  knife, 
are  now  cured  without  mutilation.  De- 
formities are  corrected  by  division  of 
tendons,  the  excision  of  portions  of 
bone,  and  the  physiological  exercise  of 
muscles,  without  complicated  appara- 
tus. The  healing  of  large  wounds  is 
assisted  by  the  grafting  of  healthy  skin 
on  the  raw  surface;  wide  gaps  In  bones 
and  tendons  are  filled  up  with  portions 
of  similar  structures  obtained  from  ani- 
mals. The  labors  of  Bowman,  Critch- 
ett,  von  Graefe,  and  Donders  have 
made  ophthalmology  one  of  the  most 
scientific  departments  of  surgery.  The 
treatment  of  affections  of  the  nose,  ear, 
and  windpipe  has  been  improved  and 
extended  to  a  degree  that  makes  the 
scanty  literature  on  these  subjects 
which  existed  in  1837  mere  medical  an- 
tiquarianism. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  in 
the  vast  progress  of  scientific  discovery, 
and  in  the  immense  development  of  the 
arts  that  have  taken  place  during  her 
Majesty's  reign,  surgery  has  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years  been  In  the 
van.  It  is  a  matter  of  legitimate  satis- 
faction to  all  men  of  English  speech, 
that  both  the  memorable  discoveries 
which  have  done  most  to  further  prog- 
ress were  made  by  men  of  Anglo-Saxon 
race;  and  the  fact  that  so  large  and  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  advancement  of 
surgery  has  been  played  by  subjects  of 
the  queen  is  not  the  least  among  the 
many  glories  of  the  Victorian  age. 

In  the  domain  of  obstetric  medicine,  a 
very  great  diminution  has  taken  place 
in  the  mortality  of  child-bed.  Lying-in 
hospitals  used  to  be  hotbeds  of  septic 
disease;  now  puerperal  fever  is  actu- 
ally less  common  in  properly  conducted 
institutions  of  the  kind  than  in  private 
practice.  This,  too,  is  a  result  of  the 
application  of  the  antiseptic  method  of 
treatment  to  midwifery,  and  it  was  in 
recognition  of  this  fact  that  the  late  Dr. 
Matthews  Duncan  dedicated  his  work 
on  "Puerperal  Fever"  to  Joseph  Lister. 
The  following  figures,  which  I  take 
from  an  address  delivered  some  years 


ago  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  by  Dr. 
Cullingworth,  show  in  a  striking  man- 
ner the  effect  of  the  antiseptic  treat- 
ment in  reducing  the  death  rate  among 
parturient  women:— 

Until  the  year  1877  this  hospital  [the 
General  Lying-in  Hospital]  was  scarcely 
ever  free  from  puerperal  fever,  and  the 
mortality,  always  high,  occasionally  be- 
came fearful.  In  1838,  of  71  women  de- 
livered 19  died;  in  1861,  14  died  out  of 
165;  and  in  1877,  9  out  of  63.  On  several 
occasions  the  hospital  had  to  be  closed  for 
long  periods,  and  thousands  of  pounds 
were  spent  on  the  sanitary  improvement 
of  the  building.  In  October  1879,  this  in- 
stitution, having  been  closed  for  two 
years,  was  reopened,  and  has  since  been 
conducted  on  antiseptic  principles,  the  de- 
tails varying  from  time  to  time  as  in- 
creased knowledge  and  experience  have 
dictated. 

The  result  is  shown  in  the  table  here 
appended:— 
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1833  to  1880..       M88       180       1  tl  82  1-2-3XJ88  per  cen  t. 
1881  to  1877  .  .       8,778         64       1  In  68  7-8=1*896 
1880tOl887..       2,686         18       1  in  111  1 2-0-618 
antiseptic 
period. 

Similar   testimony   is   borne   by    Dr. 
Clement  Godson  as  to  the  Citj  ,of  Lon- 
don Lying-in  Hospital.     In  an  address 
delivered  before  the  "British  Gynaecolog- 
ical Society  In  January  of  the  present 
year  he  stated  that  in  1870,  when  he 
took  over  the  medical  charge  of  that 
institution,  the  patients  were  dying  4n 
the  proportion  of  one  in  nineteen.    TL*e 
hospital  was  closed  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  sixteen  years  for 
sanitary  lustrations  of  one  kind  or  ant- 
other,  but  still  the  fiend  of  blood-poisv 
oning  was  not  exocised.      In   1886  il 
fresh  start  was  made  under  antiseptic 
auspices.    The  result  was  that  from  the> 
1st  of  July,  1886,  to  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1887,  there  were  420  confinements 
without  a  single  death.    From  the  1st 
of  July,  1&S6,  to  the  31st  of  December, 
1896,  there  were  4,608  deliveries  with 
11  deaths,  a  mortality  of  one  in  419  or 
2.387  per  1.000.    During  the  five  years 
from  the  1st  of  January,  1892.  to  the 
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2.392  confinements,  with  three  deaths, 
all  of  them  from  causes  absolutely  un- 
connected with  blood-poisoning.  The 
conclusion  is  irresistible  that,  as  an 
eminent  authority  has  put  it,  "the 
hygiene  of  a  maternity  depends  less 
upon  its  construction  and  Its  age  than 
upon  the  hygienic  principles  upon 
which  it  is  directed,  and  upon  the  perse- 
verance with  which  these  principles  are 
carried  out  in  daily  practice." 

Passing  to  medicine  proper,  or  what 
used  to  be  called  distinctively 
"physick,"  the  advance  in  knowledge,  if 
less  striking  than  in  surgery,  has  been 
not  less  real.  Unfortunately  in  this  par- 
ticular department  of  the  healing  art, 
knowledge  is  not  power  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  in  those  which  deal  with  out- 
ward and  visible  disease.  Hence  the 
improvement  in  medicine,  which  deals 
mainly  with  internal  diseases,  has  been 
chiefly  in  the  direction  of  increase  of 
precision  in  diagnosis.  This  has  been 
largely  promoted  by  the  invention  of 
numerous  instruments  for  the  examina- 
tion of  parts  beyond  the  ken  of  the  un- 
aided eye  and  for  recording  movements 
and  changes  in  the  size  and  position  of 
organs  by  graphic  methods.  The 
ophthalmoscope,  Invented  by  Helm- 
holtz  in  1851.  not  only  revolutionized 
the  study  of  eye  disease,  but  gave  phy- 
sicians a  valuable  means  of  diagnosis  in 
relation  to  affections  of  the  brain  and 
other  parts  of  the  nervous  system  and 
the  kidney.  The  laryngoscope,  which 
the  medical  profession  owes  to  the 
celebrated  maestro  Manuel  Garcia,  who 
in  1855  solved  a  problem  which  had 
baffled  Babington  and  several  others, 
not  only  made  effective  treatment  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe 
possible,  but  enabled  physicians  to 
recognize  certain  serious  affections 
of  the  chest  and  nerve  centres, 
and  sometimes  to  detect  signs  of 
impending  tuberculosis.  The  stetho- 
scope, though  introduced  by  Laennec 
some  years  before  the  accession  of  her 
Majesty,  has  been  greatly  perfected 
during  the  last  sixty  years;  and  the 
diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
lungs  has  reached  a  degree  of  refine- 
ment undreamed  of  by  the  inventor  of 


beats  are  made  visible  by  the  sphygmo- 
graph  and  cardiograph.  The  clinical 
thermometer  has  given  definiteness  to 
our  conception  of  fever,  and  the 
changes  in  the  body  temperature  which 
it  registers  supply  most  useful  indica- 
tions for  treatment;  not  In  medicine 
alone,  but  in  surgery  and  obstetrics,  the 
thermometer  is  the  doctor's  most  trust- 
worthy danger  signal.  The  Interior  of 
the  stomach,  the  bladder,  and  other, 
hollow  organs  have  been  explored  with 
suitable  varieties  of  electric  search- 
light. The  spectroscope  and  the  haema- 
tocytometer— an  Instrument  by  means 
of  which  blood  corpuscles  can  be 
counted— enable  the  condition  of  the 
blood  to  be  exactly  appreciated.  The 
microscope  has  revealed  the  secret  of 
many  diseases  of  which  our  happier 
forefathers  knew  nothing.  For  years 
after  the  queen  came  to  the  throne  this 
instrument  was  looked  upon  by  the  bulk 
of  the  medical  profession  as  a  toy;  now 
a  physician  without  a  microscope  would 
be  a  more  incongruous  figure  than  the 
captain  of  an  Atlantic  liner  without  a 
telescope.  The  analysis  of  the  various 
secretions  of  the  body  furnishes  infor- 
mation of  the  most  valuable  character 
as  to  the  functional  imperfection  of  the 
several  organs,  and  as  to  forms  of  con- 
stitutional unsoundness  which  may  be 
quite  unsuspected  by  the  patient. 
Now  both  the  hospital  ward  and  the 
private  consulting-room  are  in  constant 
touch  with  the  laboratory.  This  appli- 
cation of  chemistry  to  medical  diagnosis 
has  been  found  of  the  greatest  use  in 
life  insurance  business,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  detection  of  Bright's  dis- 
ease and  diabetes.  The  Rftntgen  rays, 
though,  as  far  as  the  healing  art  is  con- 
cerned, they  have  hitherto  found  their 
principal  field  of  usefulness  In  surgery, 
have  been  employed  with  some  success 
in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  lungs 
and  other  internal  organs.  Of  many 
other  aids  to  diagnosis  which  are  being 
introduced  every  year,  and  indeed  al- 
most every  day,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
speak. 

Another  powerful  factor  In  the  ad- 
vancement of  medicine  has  been  the  de- 
velopment of  specialism.  The  rapid 
growth  of  knowledge  which  has  taken 
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Now  not  only  medicine  but  hygiene  is 


place,  particularly  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  made  specialization  in- 
evitable. In  the  last  century  medical 
and  surgical  cases  were  mingled  to 


built  on  the  knowledge  that  has  been 
gained  of  the  processes  of  disease  and 
the  causes  which  set  them  in  operation, 
and  the  circumstances  which  modify 
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gether  in  the  same  hospital  wards  and  intensity  of  thelr  action  ^a  the 

surgeons  like  John  Hunter  and  Aber-     "*«  * 

nethy  treated  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
stomach  as  well  as  wounds  and  frac- 
tures.     Nowadays  it  would  be  simply 


impossible  for  any  man.  however  gifted, 
to  take  all  medical  learning  to  be  his 
province.  Hence  one  practitioner  gives 
himself  to  the  study  of  diseases  of  the 
nerves,  others  to  that  of  the  affections  of 
the  eye,  the  throat,  the  skin,  and  so  on. 
Moreover,  there  are  few  physicians  or 
surgeons  who  are  not  more  or  less 
acknowledged  specialists  in  some  partic- 
ular class  of  diseases.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in 
the  profession,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  almost  everywhere,  against  special- 
ism. This  feeling  had  a  retarding  in- 
fluence on  the  general  progress  of  medi- 
cine, contributions  from  special  fields 
of  practice  being  received  with  suspi- 
cion, like  to  that  of  tnose  who  asked 
"Can  any  good  come  out  of  Nazareth?" 
This  distrust  hindered  the  development 
of  abdominal  surgery;  and  had  not 
Spencer  Wells  been  made  of  stern  stuff, 
morally  as  well  as  intellectually,  he 
would  have  given  up  the  battle  against 
the  public  opinion  of  his  profession  in 
despair,  and  a  vast  amount  of  human 
suffering  would  have  gone  unrelieved. 
The  prejudice  has  not  even  yet  entirely 
died  out,  but  it  is  no  longer  active. 

Another  direction  in  which  medicine 
has  undergone  very  great  expansion 
during  the  last  half-century  is  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  causes 
of  disease.  To  the  growth  of  this 
knowledge  the  development  of  physi- 
ology has  most  powerfully  contributed. 
The  experimental  study  of  the  healthy 
organism  naturally  led  to  the  applica- 
tion of  similar  methods  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  disease.  Pathology,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  did  not  exist  in  1837, 
and  for  many  years  after  that  date  it 
was  little  more  than  an  inventory  of  the 
dilapidations  caused  by  disease.  Such 
investigations,  though  useful  in  their 
way,  could  not  have  influenced  medical 
practice    to    any    appreciable    extent. 


nature  of  their  effects.  The  foundation 
of  a  scientific  pathology  was  laid  by 
Virchow,  who  looked  for  the  starting 
point  of  disease  in  a  perverted  activity 
of  the  living  cells  of  which  the  organs 
and  tissues  of  the  body  are  composed. 
The  most  fruitful,  as  it  is  the  most 
striking,  development  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  causes  of  disease  has  been  the 
discovery  of  the  Infinitesimal  organisms 
which  go  up  and  down  the  world  seek- 
ing whom  they  may  devour. 

The  "germ  theory"  of  disease  is  no 
longer  a  theory,  but  a  body  of  estab- 
lished truths.  Bacteriology  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  healing  art  is  the  creation 
of  Pasteur,  though  Davaine  was  the 
first  to  prove  the  causal  relation  of  a 
particular  micro-organism  to  a  specific 
infectious  disease  (anthrax  or  wool- 
sorter's  disease).  This  was  in  1863. 
Davaine's  experiments  were  not,  how- 
ever, accepted  as  conclusive,  and  it  was 
not  till  1877  that  Pasteur  proved  beyond 
all  doubt  that  the  tiny  rod-like  bodies 
which  Davaine  had  found  in  the  blood 
of  animals  dying  of  anthrax  were  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  disease.  Since 
then  bacteriology  has  revealed  to  us  the 
organisms  which  cause  relapsing  fever, 
leprosy,  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia, 
glanders,  tul>erculosis,  cholera,  diphthe- 
ria, tetanus,  and  bubonic  plague,  the 
microbe  responsible  for  the  production 
of  the  last-mentioned  scourge  having 
been  discovered  so  recently  as  1894  by 
a  Japanese  pathologist.  Dr.  Kltasato. 
The  elucidation  of  the  origin  of  tuber- 
culosis and  cholera  is  the  chief  among 
Robert  Koch's  many  services  to  science. 
A  micro-organism  of  animal  nature  has 
been  shown  by  Laveran  to  be  the  cause 
of  malarial  fever.  The  agents  which 
cause  other  infectious  and  suppurative 
processes,  and  certain  kinds  of  skfn  dis- 
ease, have  also  been  positively  Identi- 
fied; others  are  with  confidence  assumed 
to  exist,  though  they  have  so  far  eluded 
the  search  of  our  scientific  detectives; 
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others  are  with  more  or  less  reason  sus- 
pected. Indeed,  the  doctrine  that  every 
disease  is  a  kind  of  fermentation  caused 
by  a  specific  micro-organism  is  so  fas- 
cinating in  its  simplicity  that  it  is  in 
danger  of  being  treated  by  some 
enthusiasts  as  if  it  were  the  master-key 
which  unlocks  all  the  secret  chambers 
of  pathology.  It  is  becoming  clear, 
however,  that  if  microbes  are  necessary 
causes  of  a  large  number  of  diseases, 
they  are  sufficient  causes  of  very  few. 
The  living  body  itself  and  its  environ- 
ment must  be  taken  into  account 
Hence  there  are  signs  in  various  quar- 
ters of  a  reaction  against  the  exagger- 
ated cult  of  the  microbe,  and  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  most  advanced  investi- 
gators, are  turning  once  more  to  the 
cellular  pathology,  which  till  quite  re- 
cently was  spoken  of  as  a  creed  out- 
worn. It  is  recognized  that  the  living 
cell  itself  is  an  organism  varying  in 
form  and  in  function,  and  thus  present- 
ing an  analogy  with  the  different 
species  of  microbes.  Like  these,  the 
cell  secretes  products  that  have  a  de- 
cided influence  on  the  economy  of 
which  they  form  part.  It  has  been 
shown  by  MM.  Armand  Gautier,  Char- 
rin,  and  Bouchard  that  the  organism  in 
its  normal  state  manufactures  poison- 
ous substances,  and  that  those  products 
may  under  certain  conditions  be  hurtful 
to  itself,  causing  an  "auto-intoxication," 
which  may  manifest  itself  in  various 
forms  of  disease. 

The  change  in  our  conception  of  dis- 
ease is  naturally  bringing  about  a 
change  in  our  notions  of  treatment. 
The  fact  that  a  specific  disease  is  pro- 
duced by  a  specific  poison— for  the 
poison  is  the  morbific  agent,  whether 
it  be  manufactured  by  a  microbe  or  se- 
creted by  a  cell— inevitably  suggest  the 
idea  of  an  antidote.  Such  antidotes  or 
"antitoxins"  have  been  discovered  for 
tetanus,  diphtheria,  and  some  forms  of 
biood-poisoning.  The  exact  nature  of 
these  antitoxins  is  still  obscure,  but 
they  are  extracted  from  the  blood  of 
animals  into  which  cultures  of  the 
microbe  of  the  disease  which  it  is  de- 


Artificial  immunity  having  thus  been 
established,  the  neutralizing  substance 
in  the  animal's  blood  is  expected  to  be 
an  antidote  to  the  same  poison  when  at 
work  in  the  human  system.  Theoreti- 
cally the  method  appears  to  be  rational; 
but  practically  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  has  not  yet  fulfilled  the  hopes  that 
were  excited  by  the  first  reports  of  its 
effects.  Still,  there  is  already  ample 
evidence  that  in  diphtheria  it  is  of  very 
real  service,  and  on  this  ground  alone 
Drs.  Behring  and  Roux  must  be  num- 
bered among  the  benefactors  of  the 
human  race.  Again,  Dr.  Yersin's  suc- 
cess in  the  treatment  of  plague  with 
antitoxic  serum  in  China  was  little 
short  of  marvellous.  The  cases,  how- 
ever, were  few  In  number,  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  method  when  tried  on  a 
large  scale  at  Bombay  are  awaited  with 
the  greatest  interest  by  the  medical 
profession.  Although  the  results  in  the 
treatment  of  tetanus  and  other  diseases 
have  not  been  particularly  brilliant, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  as  our 
knowledge  of  antitoxins  grows  their 
field  of  usefulness  will  increase. 

Another  new  method  of  medication, 
which  has  come  into  use  in  the  last  few 
years,  is  the  Introduction  into  the  sys- 
tem of  certain  animal  Juices  and  ex- 
tracts of  various  organs  to  supply  the 
want  of  similar  substances,  the  manu- 
facture of  which  is  suppressed  or  di- 
minished by  disease.  The  pioneer  in 
this  therapeutic  advance  was  Dr. 
George  Murray  of  Newcastle,  who  has 
proved  that  myxoedema  and  cretinism, 
diseases  dependent  on  atrophy  or  im- 
perfect development  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  can  be  cured  by  supplying  the 
economy  with  extract  of  the  corre- 
sponding organ  of  a  sheep.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  treatment  has  led  to  what 
the  profane  might  be  disposed  to  call  a 
"boom"  in  animal  extracts;  the  brain, 
the  heart,  the  lung,  the  kidney,  the 
spleen,  the  pancreas,  and  every  gland 
and  nearly  every  tissue  in  the  body  are 
used  in  the  treatment  of  disorders  sup- 
posed to  be  in  any  way  connected  with 
improper    working    of    these    organs. 
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may  lead  to  the  transformation  of  medi- 
cine. 

We  are  very  far  now  from  the  blue 
pill  and  black  draught  which— with  the 
lancet— were  the  chief  weapons  in  the 
therapeutic  arsenal  of  the  practitioners 
who  bled  and  purged  and  physicked  her 
Majesty's  lieges  In  1837.  Sir  William 
Guu  is  reported  to  have  said:  "One 
thing  I  am  thankful  Jenner  and  I  have 
together  succeeded  in  doing.  We  have 
disabused  the  public  of  the  belief  that 
doctoring  consists  in  drenching  them 
with  nauseous  drugs."  Nevertheless, 
a  good  deal  of  faith  in  drugs  still  sur- 
vives, not  only  in  the  public,  but  in  the 
profession,  as  is  shown  by  the  ceaseless 
Introduction  of  new  remedies.  Several 
hundreds  were  introduced  in  1896.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  there  is  much  less 
drugging  than  there  used  to  be;  more- 
over it  is  better  directed.  Pharma- 
cology is  now  a  science,  and  is  able  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  doctor  the 
active  principles  of  drugs,  which  can 
thus  be  administered  in  forms  at 
once  more  convenient  and  more  effec- 
tive. 

Among  the  principal  additions  to  the 
resources  of  the  physician  in  dealing 
with  disease  may  be  mentioned  the  use 
of  salicin  and  salicylate  of  soda  in 
rheumatism  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Maclagan,  who  has  by  this  means 
robbed  that  terrible  disease  of  its  worst 
terrors;  the  use  of  nitrite  of  amyl  in 
angina  pectoris,  which  we  owe  to  Dr. 
Lauder  Brunton;  the  use  of  digitalis  in 
heart  disease,  which  was  established  on 
a  scientific  basis  by  Dr.  Wllks;  the  cold 
bath  treatment  of  fever;  the  treatment 
of  heart  disease  by  graduated  exer- 
cises and  by  baths;  the  open-air  treat- 
ment of  consumption;  the  manifold  ap- 
plications of  electricity;  and  the  great 
and  ever  growing  number  of  chemical 
products  having  power  to  lower  the 
temperature,  to  deaden  pain,  to  prevent 
decomposition,  and  to  antagonize 
poisons  generated  in  the  alimentary 
canal  and  elsewhere.  Reference  may 
also  be  made  of  Improvements  in  the 
manner  of  administering  remedies,  as 
by  injection  under  the  skin,  into  the 
veins,  etc. 


The  greatest  triumphs  of  all,  however, 
in  the  realm  of  medicine  in  the  Victo- 
rian age  have  been  achieved  in  the  pre- 
vention of  disease  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  standard  of  public  health. 
This  subject  would  require  an  article  to 
itself,  even  if  handled  only  in  the  most 
general  way.  To  those  interested  in  it, 
I  would  earnestly  recommend  a  study 
of  Sir  John  Simon's  standard  work  on 
"English  Sanitary  Institutions,"  a  rec- 
ord which  in  itself  will  remain  as  one  of 
the  noblest  monuments  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria's glorious  reign.  There  may  be 
read  the  history  of  a  long  struggle 
against  the  powers  of  insanitary  dark- 
ness, with  the  result  that  typhus  fever, 
which  used  to  be  a  scourge  of  large 
towns,  is  now  practically  unknown; 
that  the  mortality  from  "fevers"  in  gen- 
eral has  been  very  greatly  reduced;  that 
cholera,  which  several  times  invaded 
these  realms  in  the  earlier  years  of  her 
Majesty's  reign,  has  for  a  long  time 
been  prevented  from  gaining  a  footing 
on  our  shores;  that  consumption  is  be- 
ing brought  more  and  more  under  con- 
trol; that  several  years  have  been  added 
to  the  average  of  human  life,  and  that 
It  is  not  only  longer,  but  more  comfort- 
able and  more  effective. 

Further  possibilities  of  checking  the 
ravages  of  communicable  diseases  ap- 
pear to  be  opening  out  before  us. 
Haffklne's  inoculations  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cholera  in  India  are  founded  on 
a  rational  principle,  which  is  that  of 
vaccination— namely,  the  protection  of 
susceptible  Individuals  by  the  injection 
of  an  attenuated  virus,  which  gives  the 
organism  the  power  of  resisting  the 
effects  of  the  poison  In  Its  natural  state. 
This  method  of  prophylaxis  has  also 
been  used  in  regard  to  typhoid  fever, 
and  will  doubtless  find  further  applica- 
tion in  other  directions. 

Time  and  experience  alone  can  decide 
whether  these  means  of  protection 
against  disease  are  efficient.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  medicine,  which  had 
wandered  for  so  many  centuries 
through  quagmires  of  speculation  after 
iqne*  fatvi  of  one  kind  or  another,  is 
now  at  last  on  the  right  path  which 
leads  through  the  discovery  of  the  cause 
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to  its  removal  or  to  the  prevention  of 
tne  effect. 

Malcolm  Morris. 


From  The  National  Reriew. 
ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH. 

What  is  a  "man  of  letters"?  Tne 
question  is  not  an  inappropriate  one  to 
put  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
this  essay.  For  when,  some  fifteen 
years  ago  and  more,  it  was  suggested  to 
the  distinguished  editor  of  a  certain 
series  of  volumes  dealing  with  "English 
Men  of  Letters"  that  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough  might  well  find  a  place  in  that 
series,  the  reply  was  substantially  neg- 
ative. "I  know,"  the  editor  remarked, 
"that  some  of  my  friends  think  Clough 
ought  to  be  included,  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  agree  with  them  or  to  re- 
gard Clough  as  belonging  to  the  family 
of  'men  of  letters.'  " 

An  opinion  of  this  kind,  proceeding 
from  so  authoritative  a  source,  com- 
mands attention.  What  is  a  "man  of 
letters"?  And  if  Clough  did  not  be- 
long to  the  fraternity  of  "men  of  let- 
ters," why  did  he  not  belong  to  it?  If 
we  might  regard  the  expression,  "a 
man  of  letters,"  as  indicating  one  to 
whom  literature  is  his  business— and 
the  definition  seems  to  have  a  good 
deal  to  recommend  it— then  certainly 
Clough  did  not  fall  within  this  cate- 
gory. To  him  literature  was  anything 
but  a  business.  It  might  be  said  that 
very  little  indeed  that  came  from  his 
pen  was  written  for  the  sake  of  writ- 
ing it,  and  that  whatever  he  wrote  for 
the  sake  of  writing  it  was,  as  a  rule, 
lacking  in  the  charm  that  breathes 
from  so  much  of  his  work. 

It  may  be  accepted,  then,  without 
much  difficulty,  that  a  "man  of  letters" 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough  was  not,  and  that 
his  exclusion  from  the  series  of  vol- 
umes alluded  to  above  was  a  proper  ex- 
clusion. That  point  being  disposed  of, 
the  question  arises  as  to  what  it  is  that 
gives  particular  interest  to  the  life  and 
Individuality  of  a  man     who,    though 
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known  to  the  world  almost  solely 
through  his  contributions  to  literature, 
was  yet  not  a  "man  of  letters."  That 
there  is  a  particular  interest  attaching 
to  his  life  and  his  individuality  there 
can  be  no  question;  for  while  we  have 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  living 
critics  denying  him  a  place  in  the 
pantheon  sacred  to  "men  of  letters," 
we  have  another  accomplished  critic, 
who  was  living  till  a  few  years  ago— 
Matthew  Arnold— regarding  him  with 
an  affectionate  reverence  hardly  less 
striking  than  that  which  the  author  of 
"In  Memoriam"  felt  towards  the  friend 
who  inspired  that  noblest  of  elegies. 

Arthur  Hugh  Clough  was  in  no  re- 
spect a  "man  of  letters."  Literature 
was  not  his  business.  It  does  not  fall 
to  the  lot  of  those  who  may  have  to 
deal  with  his  life  and  his  work  to  be 
compelled  to  trace  out  a  perhaps  sordid 
and  coarse  personality  beneath  the 
robes  of  an  almost  regal  success  in  the 
world  of  letters.  There  is  little  that 
Clough  has  left  us  that  is  not  trans- 
parent and  natural.  But  within  this 
we  find  so  attractive  a  personality  that 
we  may  perhaps  be  in  some  danger  of 
exaggerating  the  merely  literary  im- 
portance of  the  forms  through  which 
that  personality  expressed  itself.  We 
find  that  personality  ever  most  sensi- 
tively alive  to  everything  in  nature  that 
is  gentle  and  beautiful,  ever  tenderly 
tolerant  towards  every  kind  of  human 
defect  or  shortcoming,  but  at  the  same 
time  severely  and  inexorably  Just 
towards  itself.  It  is  this  mixing  of  ten- 
derness and  severity,  coupled  as  it  is 
with  the  utmost  sensitiveness  to  every 
beautiful  and  ennobling  impression, 
that  gives  the  distinctive  charm  to  one 
of  the  very  few  men  of  the  present 
century  who  can  claim  to  be  studied, 
not  for  what  they  did,  but  for  what 
they  were.  It  is  recorded  of  Clough 
that  when  at  Oxford  he  was  noted  for 
the  Spartan  simplicity  of  his  manner  of 
living— a  simplicity  that  led  him  to  dis- 
pense with  fires  in  his  rooms  during 
even  the  severest  weather.  This  Spar- 
tan simplicity  in  respect  of  physical 
surroundings  was  in  exact  keeping 
with  his  mental  treatment  of  himself. 
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tie  wouia  admit  to  his  mind  no  illusion, 
however  comfortable. 

Play  no  tricks  upon  thyself,  O  man ; 

Let  fact  be  fact,  and  life  the  thing  it  can. 

That  was  the  maxim  upon  which  he 
acted,  following  the  light  of  an  abso- 
lute sincerity,  no  matter  where  it  might 
lead  him.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  in- 
deed would  it  be  just,  to  characterize 
the  present  time  as  an  age  of  shams. 
An  age  that  has,  with  all  its  shortcom- 
ings, accomplished  so  much  that  is  real 
cannot  with  justice  be  thus  spoken  of. 
Nevertheless,  having  regard  to  the  in- 
creasing intensity  of  competition,  and 
to  the  very  general  acceptance  of  mere 
success  as  a  test  of  merit,  it  ought  to 
be,  and  can  hardly  help  being,  service- 
able to  be  able  to  turn  to  the  example 
of  one  man  at  any  rate,  a  man  intel- 
lectually gifted  far  above  the  average, 
to  whom  success  was  nothing,  and  to 
whom  absolute  and  unswerving  sin- 
cerity to  his  ideals  of  thought  and  con- 
duct was  everything. 

How  did  this  nature,  this  attractive 
and  striking  individuality,  come  to  be 
developed?  What  was  there  belonging 
to  it  by  heredity,  what  was  there  from 
time  to  time  in  its  environment,  that 
combined  to  produce  such  a  result? 
The  stock  from  which  Clough  sprang 
was  on  both  sides  a  little  remarkable. 
The  Cloughs  were  an  old  Welsh  family 
whose  representative  stood  well  in  the 
country  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  era  of  English  mercantile  expan- 
sion, while  his  mother  belonged  to  one 
of  those  old  Yorkshire  families  which 
may  be  said  to  constitute  the  backbone 
of  English  nationality.  One  seems, 
through  the  glimpses  afforded  by  very 
fragmentary  biographical  recollections, 
to  get  an  impression  of  the  father, 
James  Butler  Clough,  as  a  man  not  too 
successful  in  the  business— that  of  a 
cotton  merchant  in  Liverpool  and 
Charleston— which  he  had  adopted,  his 
lack  of  marked  success,  even  in  days 
when  it  was  not  considered  necessary 
for  every  man  to  become  a  millionaire, 
being  not  improbably  associated  with  a 
sensitiveness  that  disabled  him  from 
taking  advantage  of    the    more    risky 


chances  of  commercial  speculation.  The 
somewhat  prolonged  absences  from  his 
family,  who  were  left  at  Charleston 
while  he  was  in  Liverpool,  as  well  as 
general  changes  of  residence  from  Liv- 
erpool to  Charleston,  from  Charleston 
back  to  Liverpool,  and  finally  from  Liv- 
erpool to  Charleston  again,  seem  in- 
dicative of  some  degree  of  family  un- 
certainty and  anxiety.  Under  these 
conditions,  it  was  perhaps  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  ruling  influence  in  the 
family  should  come  from  the  mother's 
side.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
this  was  the  influence  that  did  moat  to 
mould  the  character  and  fix  the  intellec- 
tual bent  of  the  child  who,  before  he 
was  seven  years  old,  was  regarded  as 
the  genius  of  the  family.  The  develop- 
ment of  conscience,  the  love  of  lofty 
and  heroic  ideals,  came  naturally  to  a 
boy  of  Clough'8  imaginative  and  sensi- 
tive temperament  Possibly,  too,  the 
influence  of  climate  was  not  without  its 
effect.  Those  who  as  children  have 
lived  in  a  semi-tropical  atmosphere 
have  not  seldom  been  known  to  develop 
in  later  years  what  may  be  called  an 
intellectual  laziness.  The  picture  one 
gets  of  him,  as  a  boy  of  eight,  lying  on 
his  bed  through  the  hot  afternoons  in 
Charleston,  devouring  books  of  adven- 
ture and  travel,  seems  a  little  sugges- 
tive of  a  certain  physical  incapacity  for 
that  life  of  hard  competition  which  was 
to  him  in  after-life  so  repulsive,  and  yet 
which  is  usually  the  price  that  has  to 
be  paid  for  any  marked  success.  One 
can  hardly  help  suspecting  that  when 
Clough,  in  the  epilogue  to  his  "Dipsy- 
chus,"  speaks  sceptically  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  scruples  in  the  mind  of  *a  round- 
about boy"  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  "with 
his  three  meals  a  day  inside  him,"  he 
was  having  a  little  laugh  at  himself. 
For  certainly,  at  twelve  or  fourteen, 
that  was  exactly  what  he  was  not,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  to  imagine  his  mind 
lighting  up  with  a  humorous  notion 
that  it  might  have  been  better  for  him- 
self, in  some  ways,  if  at  twelve  or  four- 
teen he  had  been  a  little  more  "round 
about"  and  a  little  less  scrupulous. 
The  humorous  realization  of  some  alto- 
gether different  self  is  a  pastime  not 
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unknown  to  persons  of  an  introspective 
disposition. 

What  might  have  been  the  effect 
upon  the  life  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  if 
he  had  remained  much  longer  the  dar- 
ling of  an  affectionate  family  circle  is  a 
question  not  altogether  without  its  in- 
terest. Indications  do  not  seem  to  be 
wanting  that,  as  often  happens  with 
clever  boys  who  remain  long  at  home, 
he  was  inclined  to  become  a  little— 
what  shall  we  say?  Well,  perhaps  a 
little  "old-mannish."  That,  however, 
was  not  a  real  and  genuine  feature  of 
his  character,  which  found  itself  com- 
pletely in  harmony  with  the  breezy 
freedom  and  manly  influences  that 
were  to  be  met  with  in  the  Rugby  of 
Doctor  Arnold.  To  Rugby  Clough 
went  in  the  summer  of  1829,  when  he 
was  ten-and-a-half  years  old— rather 
young,  one  would  think,  for  launching 
into  the  life  of  a  great  public  school. 
Under  the  influences  that  centred  at 
Rugby,  however,  his  .nature  expanded 
rapidly,  the  possession  of  a  somewhat 
delicate  physique  proving  no  bar  to  his 
taking  part,  with  no  small  credit,  in 
the  school  games,  football  especially,  in 
connection  with  which  his  name  has 
been  handed  down  as  that  of  the  best 
goal-keeper  on  record.  And  here,  while 
acquiring  an  increased  physical  and 
moral  robustness,  he  found  the  value  of 
the  early  literary  training  which  had 
come  to  him  in  the  old  days  at  Charles- 
ton. It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
"Arthur,"  the  delicate  boy  who  figures 
so  effectively  in  "Tom  Brown's  School 
Days,"  was  suggested  by  the  late  Dean 
Stanley.  There  was,  however,  another 
"Arthur"  in  the  school  who  was  quite 
as  capable  of  being  the  hero  of  the  in- 
cident that  led  to  the  famous  fight  be- 
tween Tom  Brown  and  "Slogger"  Wil- 
liams. Certainly  Arthur  Hugh  Clough, 
by  reason  of  his  sensitive  nature  and  his 
early  acquaintance  with  Greek  litera- 
ture from  its  poetical  side,  was  just  the 
sort  of  boy  one  might  expect  to  feel  the 
pathos  of  the  passage  he  was  set  to 
construe  in  class.  There  can  be  little 
question  that  it  was  his  previous  ac- 
quaintance with,  and  admiration  of, 
the  legends  which  to  most    boys    who 


puzzle  over  a  lexicon  have  no  meaning 
or  existence  at  all,  that  enabled  him  to 
gain  that  reputation  for  sound  and  ele- 
gant scholarship  which,  though  not 
nearly  as  profitable  as  it  might  have 
been,  followed  him  through  life. 

The  influence  of  Rugby,  the  Rugby 
penetrated  through  and  through  with 
the  moral  earnestness  of  Arnold,  made 
itself  felt  in  other  ways.  It  had  not 
been  merely  the  love  of  the  heroic  and 
romantic  in  literature  that  had  come  to 
Clough  through  the  early  influences  of 
home  life.  Coupled  with  this,  he  had 
acquired  a  high  sense  of  moral  duty* 
and  moral  responsibility.  His  letters 
to  his  younger  brother,  George,  written 
from  Rugby  in  1835,  when  he  was  him- 
self realizing  the  responsibilities  at- 
taching to  the  position  of  the  senior 
boys  in  a  great  school,  are  characteris- 
tic. In  one  of  these  letters,  dated  the 
13th  September,  1835,  he  warns  his 
brother  against  being  indolent.  "You 
recollect,"  he  says,  "what  I  told  you 
about  that  family  failing"— a  failing 
which  he  seems  disposed  to  attribute  to 
influences  from  his  mother's  side  of  the 
family.  The  temptations  resulting  from 
constitutional  indolence  certainly  beset 
himself;  but  it  does  not  strike  one  that 
he  was  necessarily  correct  in  regarding 
this  constitutional  indolence  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Yorkshire  Perfects 
and  not  from  the  Welsh  Cloughs. 
Here,  however,  is  a  passage  from  this 
same  letter  which  is  worth  quoting:— 

No  doubt  you  will  feel  very  much  the 
loss  of  any  one  to  talk  to  about  religion, 
but  let  this,  my  dear  George,  only  make 
you  keep  more  close  to  God:  and  if  still 
.  .  .  you  want  some  one  to  talk  to, 
you  have  only  to  write  to  me,  and  I  shall 
be  sure  to  answer  you  within  a  week  or 
two.  Remember,  too,  that  if  the  school  is 
bad,  it  is  no  reason,  no  excuse,  for  yon 
to  do  as  they  do.  Remember,  they  are  not 
many,  and  Jesus  said  that  a  little  leaven 
leavens  the  whole  lump.  Now,  do  not 
think  that  I  am  telling  you  to  put  yourself 
forward  as  a  kind  of  apostle  or  missionary 
to  them.  Only  go  on  without  fearing  or 
shrinking  in  any  point  from  your  duty;  do 
not  mind  their  knowing  that  you  are  try- 
ing to  serve  God. 
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such  a  very  remarkable  letter.  One 
has  to  remember,  however,  when  it 
was  written  and  by  whom  it  was  wr't- 
ten.  It  was  written  at  a  time  when  Ar- 
nold, whose  traditions  have  come  down 
as  the  best  natural  inheritance  of  ail 
the  great  schools  in  England,  was  re- 
garded as  an  educational  heretic, 
whose  aberrations  from  the  then  ac- 
cepted methods  of  school  discipline 
were  the  object  of  attack  by  Tory 
newspapers.  It  is  Arnold's  spirit  and 
influence  that  breathes  through  the 
letter— a  letter,  too,  not  written  by  one 
who  had  failed  to  fall  into  his 
place  as  a  healthy  and  energetic 
schoolboy,  but  by  one  who  was  a 
leader  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  nat- 
ural activity  of  school  life,  and  who 
was  immensely  popular  among  his 
school-fellows.  Indeed,  he  found  this 
popularity  a  little  dangerous,  for  he 
complains  in  one  of  his  letters,  written 
about  the  same  period,  that  he  finds 
"associating  with  fellows  for  their 
good"  a  "more  dangerous  employment" 
than  he  had  looked  for.  The  danger 
lay  partly  in  the  alternations  of  excite- 
ment and  depression  caused  by  the  con- 
scious efforts  on  behalf  of  school-fel- 
lows and  of  the  school,  and  partly  by 
the  calls  it  made  upon  his  time.  He 
complains  that  he  really  had  not  the 
time  to  be  acquainted  and  intimate 
with  a  great  many  fellows.  "And 
here,"  he  adds,  "is  another  advantage 
on  the  side  of  evil,  that  bad  characters 
are  also  idle,  whereas  good  characters 
are  industrious,  so  that  when  a  fellow 
wants  a  companion  he  is  much  more 
likely  to  pitch  on  a  bad  than  on  a  good 
one."  An  experience  this,  surely,  which 
Doctor  Watts  has  expressed  more  epi- 
grammatically. 

It  was  in  the  full  blaze  of  a  brilliant 
reputation  that  Arthur  Hugh  Clough, 
in  1837,  migrated  from  Rugby  to  Ox- 
ford. The  winner  of  the  Balliol  schol- 
arship, the  gainer  of  every  honor  which 
Rugby  could  bestow,  what  might  not 
be  hoped  from  him?  Certainly  no  one 
ever  went  into  residence  at  Oxford  bet- 
ter qualified  to  fulfil  and  to  adorn  all 
the  traditions  that  cluster    round    the 


uauao  ui  me  J.B19,  auu  il  seems  yruoauie 
that  if  he  had  fallen  upon  Oxford  life 
at  any  other  time  his  passion  for  schol- 
arship would  have  proved  the  dominat- 
ing influence  of  his  academical  career. 
Oxford,  however,  when  Clough  came 
into  residence,  in  October,  1837,  was 
not  the  Oxford  of  academic  calm.  It 
was  an  Oxford  agitated  and  rent  by 
the  whirlwind  of  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment. The  prolonged  barometric  de- 
pression, if  it  may  be  called  so,  of  the 
evangelical  school  of  thought— a  school 
originally  founded  in  much  earnestness 
and  through  much  suffering— had  in- 
vited the  reaction  of  which  Newman 
was  the  chief  expression,  and  of  which 
the  High  Church  party,  now  covering 
nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  the  result.  How  was  it 
possible  for  such  a  nature  as  Clough's 
not  to  be  interested  in  a  conflict  of  this 
kind?  With  him  the  passion  for  schol- 
arship always  walked  side  by  side  with 
a  passion  for  truth  and  sincerity.  The 
boy  who  had,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
written  to  his  younger  brother  urging 
him  not  to  be  afraid  to  let  it  be  known 
that  he  was  "trying  to  serve  God," 
could  not,  in  the  maturer  life  that  real- 
izes itself  so  rapidly  at  twenty,  have 
stood  still  on  the  brink  of  the  tumult, 
"the  fringy  edges  of  the  fight"  content- 
ing himself  with  what  would  have 
seemed  to  him  a  mere  selfish  effort  at 
self-development.  He  was  bound  to 
plunge  into  "the  pell-mell  of  men.** 
And  in  this  necessity  of  his  nature  lies 
the  true  answer  to  those  who,  like  his 
friend  Mr.  Ward,  have  regretted  that 
he  could  not  keep  himself  from  "plung- 
ing prematurely,"  as  they  expressed  \u 
"into  the  theological  controversies  then 
so  rife  at  Oxford."  Had  he  held  him- 
self aloof,  he  might,  in  the  opinion  of 
these  friends,  have  been  saved  from  all 
injury  to  the  gradual  and  healthy 
growth  of  his  mind  and  character.  "It 
is  my  own  very  strong  impression,"  Mr. 
Ward  has  written,  "that,  had  this  been 
permitted,  his  future  course  of  thought 
and  speculation  would  have  been  essen- 
tially different  from  what  it  was  in 
fact.  Drawn,  as  it  were,  peremptorily, 
when  a  young  man  just  coming  up  to 
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college,  into  a  decision  upon  questions 
the  most  important  that  can  occupy  the 
mind,  the  result  was  not  surprising. 
After  this  premature  forcing  of 
Clough's  mind,  there  came  a  reaction. 
His  intellectual  perplexity  preyed  heav- 
ily on  his  spirits,  and  grievously  inter- 
fered with  his  studies." 

All  which  may  be  true,  perfectly  true; 
and  yet  one  feels  that,  true  though  it 
may  be,  it  misses  the  mark.  It  re- 
minds one  of  Dominie  Sampson's  la- 
ment over  the  restored  Harry  Bertram: 
"He  should  have  been  a  calligrapher; 
but  Heaven's  will  be  done!"  In  what 
field  of  thought,  in  what  kind  of  a  the- 
ological paddock,  would  those  who  thus 
affectionately  deprecated  the  influence 
of  the  Tractarian  tempest  have  wished 
or  expected  to  find  their  friend?  Clough 
as  a  High  Churchman,  playing  tricks— 
as  he  would  have  said— upon  himself, 
would  have  been  an  impossibility. 
And  if  not  as  a  High  Churchman,  then 
as  what?  In  what  other  field  could  the 
friend  of  Arthur  Stanley  and  Matthew 
Arnold  have  found  himself,  save  in  the 
field  in  which,  with  him  as  with  them, 
earnest  moral  and  intellectual  effort 
were  the  main  thing— something  ap- 
proaching to  the  "summum  pulchrum," 
if  not  indeed  the  "summum  pulchrum" 
itself— and  the  hold  upon  formularies 
merely  subsidiary?  It  may  be  tnat 
these  three,  animated  by  the  same  cul- 
tured earnestness,  though  differing 
from  each  other  in  respect  of  personal 
idiosyncrasy,  were  the  brightest  out- 
come of  that  Oxford  tribulation— a  trib- 
ulation which  coincided,  in  point  of 
time,  with  social  and  political  tribula- 
tions that  more  or  less  affected  them 
all.  Stanley,  with  his  deep  religious 
and  imaginative  nature,  not  altogether 
untouched  by  something  of  the  mystic, 
found  his  place  at  Westminster,  where 
he  kept  the  bridge  against  the  hosts  of 
dogmatism,  burning  to  eradicate  all 
that  savored  of  liberty  in  religious 
thought.  Arnold,  animated  by  a  sin- 
cere and  cultured  disbelief  in  popular 
movements  and  popular  cries,  was  able 
to  hold  himself  aloof  from  upheavals, 
the  force  of  which  he  strangely  miscal- 
culated.1   Clough,  however,    with   per- 


haps a  deeper  imagination  than  either, 
and  influenced  by  a  conscientiousness 
that  might  almost  have  been  called 
hyper-sensitive,  could  not  have  toler- 
ated in  himself  either  the  conformity  of 
Stanley  or  the  social  scepticism  of  Ar- 
nold. It  would  be  difficult  to  say  that 
he  was  socially  much  more  earnest 
than  Arnold.  Those,  moreover,  who 
appreciate  Clough  from  the  religious 
side  of  his  character,  and  deprecate  the 
sacrifices  he  made  in  his  anxiety  to 
clear  himself  from  any  suspicion  of  re- 
ligious insincerity,  possibly  fail  to  some 
extent  to  realize  the  fact  that  social 
problems  occupied  even  a  wider  space 
in  his  mind  than  religious  problems. 
As  regards  religious  problems,  his  rul- 
ing principle  was  clear  and  complete— 
"Let  fact  be  fact,  and  life  the  thing  it 
can."  But  the  "riddle  of  the  painful 
earth,"  in  its  social  aspects,  was  con- 
tinually attracting  him,  his  reflections 
leading  him  to  conclusions  that  even 
now  social  reformers  are  barely  ven- 
turing to  hint  at. 

How  shall  I  laugh  and  sing  and  dance?' 

My  very  heart  recoils, 
While  here  to  give  my  mirth  a  chance, 

A  hungry  brother  toils. 

There  is  a  whole  system  of  Christian 
Socialism  in  those  lines,  which  find  a 
place  in  the  mouth  of  Dipsychus;  and 
though  Clough  was  not  actually  him- 
self Dipsychus,  though  he  clearly  rec- 
ognized the  element  of  exaggeration 
that  was  needed  to  give  force  to  the 
contrast  in  what  is  perhaps  his  most 
characteristic  work,  yet  he  was  near 
enough  to  the  spirit  of  his  sensitive- 
souled  hero  to  feel  in  the  keenest  man- 
ner the  pain  of  the  social  inequalities 
and  injustices  that  he  found  floating 
about  in  the  world. 

Herein,  indeed,  in  his  deep  and  at 
times  almost  painful  appreciation     of 

*  There  Is  a  characteristic  quotation  from  Arnold 
in  one  of  Clough»s  letter*.  "As  Matt  says,  the 
millennium  will  not  come  this  bout."  It  Is  curious, 
however,  that  this  sceptical  remark  with  regard 
to  the  millennium  was  uttered  just  about  the  time 
when  Arnold,  according  to  his  recently  published 
letters,  had  limited  the  existence  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  to  fire  years. 


the  inequalities  and  unrealities  of  so- 
cial existence  is  to  be  found  the  true 
key  to  Clough's  work  and  character.  A 
religious  reformer,  a  religious  enthu- 
siast, he  never  could  have  been.  With 
him  these  matters  lay  far  too  deep  to 
be  dragged  into  the  dust  and  heat  of 
the  arena  of  controversy.  He  had  his 
own  way  of  regarding  them,  and  it  is 
in  the  exquisite  sincerity  and  profound 
faith  that  possessed  him  that  one  of  the 
noblest  lessons  of  his  life  is  to  be 
found.  The  Spartan  simplicity  of  his 
dealings  with  himself,  his  resolve  to  ac- 
cept no  idea  or  conviction  merely  be- 
cause it  was  comfortable,  is  well  illus- 
trated in  a  letter  written  to  his  sister 
in  1848,  just  after  he  had  resigned  his 
fellowship:— 

It  is  far  nobler  [he  says]  to  teach 
people  to  do  what  is  good  because  it  is 
good  simply  than  for  the  sake  of  any  fu- 
ture reward.  It  is,  I  dare  say,  difficult  to 
keep  up  an  equal  religious  feeling  at  pres- 
ent but  it  is  not  impossible,  and  is  neces- 
sary. Besides,  if  we  die  and  come  to  noth- 
ing, it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  life 
and  goodness  will  cease  to  be  in  earth  and 
heaven.  If  we  give  over  dancing,  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  the  dance  ceases  it- 
self, or  the  music.  Be  satisfied,  that  what- 
ever is  good  in  us  will  be  immortal;  and  as 
the  parent  is  content  to  die  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  child's  survival  even  so,  why 
not  we?  There's  a  creed  which  will  suf- 
fice for  the  present. 

In  the  same  letter,  referring  to  the 
"new  High  Churchites,"  who  wanted 
"to  turn  all  the  quiet  people  adrift,"  he 
remarks,  that  so  long  as  "one  isn't 
obliged  to  sign  articles,  or  go  to  daily 
service,  or  prayer-meeting,  or  the  like, 
I  don't  see  why  one  should  excommuni- 
cate oneself.  As  for  the  Unitarians,1  • 
he  adds,  "they're  better  than  the  other 
dissenters,  and  that's  all;  but  to  go  to 
their  chapels— no!" 

A  religious  reformer  or  enthusiast 
Olough  was  not,  and  that  is  why  those 
who  expected  to  see  his  resignation, 
first  of  his  tutorship  and  then  of  his 
fellowship,  associated  with  the  publica- 
tion of  some  theological  pamphlet  were 
disappointed.  Instead  of  this,  what 
had  they?  They  had  "The  Bothie  of 
Tober-na-Vuolich,  that  "long   vacation 


pastoral,"  so  human,  so  touching,  so 
deep,  so  humorous.  Was  that  inappro- 
priate to  the  revelation  he  had  been  ex- 
periencing in  his  own  life  and  sur- 
roundings? Not  in  the  least.  It  is 
really  the  story  of  the  development  of 
an  Oxford  undergraduate  into  a  social 
reformer— a  reformer,  too,  who  had  the 
courage  to  entrust  his  own  life  and 
happiness  to  the  principles  which  he 
had  come  to  approve. x  Glough,  in  re- 
signing his  Oxford  appointments,  had 
stepped  out  of  bondage  Into  free  air. 
and  it  is  free  air  that  blows  through  all 
the  story  of  Philip  Hewson  and  his 
wooing  in  the  wilds  of  Rannoch.  There 
is  no  need  to  tell  the  story;  the  story  is 
one  that  can  only  be  told  In  the  poet's 
own  language.  Yet  it  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  the  influence  of  the  profound 
and  enthusiastic  social  faith  that  gives 
the  keynote  to  the  whole,  and  equally 
impossible  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  poet 
himself,  who  through  the  mediumship 
of  another,  is  pouring  out  his  own  eor- 
vlctlons.  Here  is  a  comparison  which 
is  useful.  Here,  first  of  all,  are  six 
lines  from  one  of  the  "Poems  on  Life 
and  Duty:"— 

Go  from  the  east  to  the  west,  as  the  sun 
and  the  stars  direct  thee, 
Go  with  the  girdle  of  man,  go  and  en- 
compass the  earth. 
Not  for  the  gain  of  the  gold,  for  the  get- 
ting, the  hoarding,  the  having, 
But  for  the  joy  of  the  deed,  but  for  the 
Duty  to  do. 
Go  with  the  spiritual  life,  the  higher  voli- 
tion and  action, 
With  the  great  girdle  of  God,  go  and 
encompass  the  earth! 

The  enthusiasm  of  those  lines,  warm 
with  the  poet's  deepest  feeling  and  con- 
viction, finds  an  echo  in  the  impatience 
of  the  poet  and  radical,  Philip  Hewson, 
when  his  friend  the  tutor,  "the  grave 
man  nicknamed  Adam,"  had  written 
to  him  urging  the  importance  of  **trus:- 
ing  in  Providence,"  and    abiding    and 

»  It  is  a  tradition  that  Philip  Hewson,  the  poet 
and  Radical,  was  sketched  from  Thomas  Arnold, 
Matthew  Arnold's  elder  brother.  Bat  it  seems 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conviction  that  here,  too, 
as  in  the  case  of  "  Dipsychus  "  it  is  largely  with 
Clough  himself  that  we  have  to  do. 
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working  in  our    stations.     Philip    re- 
torts:— 

I  am  sorry  to  say  your  Providence  puzzles 
me  sadly; 

Children  of  circumstance  are  we  to  be? 
You  answer,  On  no  wise! 

Where  does  circumstance  end,  and  Provi- 
dence, where  begins  it? 

What  are  we  to  resist,  and  what  are  we  to 
be  friends  with? 

If  there  is  battle,  'tis  battle  by  night,  I 
stand  in  the  darkness, 

Here  in  the  m&lee  of  men,  Ionian  and 
Dorian  on  both  sides, 

Signal  and  password  known;  which  is 
friend  and  which  is  foeman? 

Is  it  a  friend?  I  doubt,  though  he  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  brother. 

Still  you  are  right,  I  suppose;  you  always 
are  and  will  be; 

Though  I  mistrust  the  Field-Marshal,  I 
bow  to  the  duty  of  order. 

Yet  is  my  feeling  rather  to  ask,  where  is 
the  battle? 

Yes,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  cry,  not- 
withstanding my  Elspie, 

O  that  the  armies  indeed  were  arrayed! 
O  joy  of  the  onset! 

Sound,  thou  trumpet  of  God,  come  forth, 
great  Cause,  to  array  us, 

King  and  leader  appear,  thy  soldiers  sor- 
rowing seek  thee. 

Would  that  the  armies  indeed  were  ar- 
rayed, O  where  is  the  battle 

Neither  battle  I  see,  nor  arraying,  nor 
King  in  Israel, 

Only  infinite  jumble  and  mess  and  disloca- 
tion, 

Backed  by  a  solemn  appeal,  "For  God's 
sake,  do  not  stir  there!" 

Yet  you  are  right,  I  suppose;  if  you  don't 
attack  any  conclusion, 

Let  us  get  on  as  we  can,  and  do  the  thing 
we  are  fit  for." 

This  is  unsatisfying,  however,  as  much 
to  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  as  to  Philip 
Hewson.  Hewson  describes  a  little 
later  how  the  old  democratic  fervor 
comes  back,  swelling  and  spreading 
like  the  Atlantic  tide  through  the  Heb- 
rides; Clough  deli  vers  his  soul  in  a  dia- 
tribe against  those  conventional  con- 
ceptions of  duty  which  'are  to  him 
"pure  nonentity  of  duty." 

It  can  hardly  be  said    that    Clough 
ever  found,  in  its  completeness,  a  field 


for  the  exercise  of  that  sense  of  duty 
which  was  to  him  almost  more  than 
the  air  he  breathed.  His  surroundings 
as  head  of  University  Hall  in  London, 
a  post  to  which  he  was  appointed  soon 
after  his  resignation  of  his  Oxford  ap- 
pointments, were  anything  but  con- 
genial. He  found  that  in  a  great  de- 
gree he  had  exchanged  a  gracious 
bondage  for  a  bondage  that  was  small 
and  irritating.  One  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic of  his  letters,  written  in  Jan- 
uary, 1849,  was  a  letter  in  which  he  ex- 
plained his  reasons  for  declining,  in  his 
official  capacity,  to  undertake  the  con- 
duct or  superintendence  of  any  prayers, 
or  even  to  undertake  to  be  present  at 
them.  How  characteristic  of  the  man, 
determined,  so  far  as  he  himself  was 
concerned,  to  "let  fact  be  fact!"  The 
letter,  moreover,  was  characteristic  in 
another  sense;  for  he  expressed  himself 
as  willing  to  concede  that  it  might  be 
better  if  the  principal  of  the  institution 
were  one  who  could  officially  join  in 
such  devotions  as  the  controllers  desired 
—willing  to  concede,  that  is,  that  some 
more  acceptable  person  than  himself 
might  better  fill  the  oflace  of  principal. 
Equally  characteristic  was  the  care  he 
took  to  define  his  own  position,  and  to 
leave  himself  unfettered  in  respect  of 
all  religious  matters.  "I  need  not,  of 
course,  say,"  he  remarks,  "that  I  sup- 
pose I  have  on  these  subjects,  if  not 
convictions,  sentiments— not  assuredly 
a  definite  theological  creed,  but  what 
would  be  called  religious  views— views 
which  may  prove  very  different  from 
those  commonly  entertained  by  Unita- 
rians. But  of  course,  too,  I  can  en- 
tirely disclaim  everything  approaching 
to  a  disposition  to  proselytize;  so  far 
from  it,  I  hardly  expect  to  make  up  my 
own  mind  as  yet,  and  am  not  likely  to 
meddle  with  those  of  others.  At  the 
same  time,  what  a  man  feels  for  him- 
self can  hardly  fail  to  affect  his  com- 
munications with  his  neighbor,  nor 
should  I  in  any  way  feel  bound  to  sup- 
press, because  of  the  opinions  of  a 
young  man's  parents  and  friends,  any- 
thing which  other  reasons  would  not 
induce  me  to  withhold.  Hasty  talking 
would  be  grievous    misdoing;    evasive 


dealing  would  vitiate  everything;  but  I 
should  hope  to  find  other  matters  to  oc- 
cupy me  with  the  students.'* 

Three  years  later— one  can  hardly 
marvel  at  it— he  was  out  of  harness 
again,  enjoying  a  salary  of  some  £30  a 
year  as  professor  of  English  language 
and  literature  at  University  College; 
confessing  to  be  "as  good  or  as  bad  as 
engaged;"  and  writing  to  Emerson  to 
ask  if  there  was  any  chance  of  "earn- 
ing bread  and  water,  if  not  bread  and 
flesh,  anywhere  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mississippi,  by  teaching  Latin, 
Greek,  or  English."  That  was  the  be- 
ginning of  his  sojourn  in  America,  a  so- 
journ lasting  not  much  over  six  months, 
during  which  he  played  a  little  with 
literary  work,  and  discovered  that  "Em- 
erson was  the  only  profound  man  In 
the  country."  One  gets  glimpses  of  a 
growing  weariness  with  a  life  of  indef- 
inite aims  and  continual  unsettlements. 
"In  the  years  1844  and  1845,"  he  re- 
marks in  one  of  his  letters,  written  in 
March,  1853,  "I  was  in  very  great  force, 
and  used  to  be  taken  for  an  undergrad- 
uate just  come  up  to  college.  I  am 
wiser  perhaps  now,  but  I  have  lost  a 
good  deal  to  become  so."  Or  again,  in 
a  letter  written  three  months  later: 
"Energy  is  a  very  ordinary  thing;  rea- 
sonableness is  much  less  common  and 
does  ten  times  the  good."  It  would  al- 
most seem  as  if  Clough  were  about  this 
time  getting  planed  down  to  the  level 
of  his  friend  Matthew  Arnold,  whose 
disbelief  in  the  millennium  had  been  ex- 
pressed some  years  previously.  But, 
whether  this  were  the  case  or  not,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  his  appointment 
to  a  post  in  the  Education  Oflftce,  which 
came  to  him  in  the  summer  of  1853, 
gave  him  the  rest  and  the  occupation 
that  he  needed,  besides  affording  him 
opportunities— to  wit,  in  connection 
with  Miss  Florence  Nightingale's  nurs- 
ing campaign— of  throwing  himself 
with  enthusiasm  into  a  public  work. 
Whether  he  was  really  satisfied, 
whether  he  still  felt  that  there  was 
some  work  which  would  engage  his 
whole  energies,  but  which  had  not  yet 
come  to  him,  it  would  be  a  little  difll- 
cult  to  say.    He  admitted  that  he  found 


he  liked  "quill-driving;"  it  was  at  any 
rate  better  than  "boy-driving;"  but  his 
letters  to  his  American  friends  seem  to 
breathe  a  desire  to  repeat  the  enfran- 
chisement he  had  accomplished  when 
he  left  Oxford— to  get  out  of  chains,  to 
get  free  from  grooves,  and  to  make 
some  mental  exploitation  of  newer 
fields  of  life  and  thought.  What  no 
doubt  served  to  balance  this  constitu- 
tional restlessness  was  the  domestic 
life  that  was  growing  up  round  him,  and 
which  he  appreciated  only  as  a  sensi- 
tive and  affectionate-hearted  man  can 
appreciate  it.  One  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing what  Clough  would  have  been  if  he 
had  lived,  as  his  hero  of  the  "Bothie" 
might  have  done,  to  become  "an  uu- 
roasted  grandslre"  in  a  democratic 
New  Zealand— whether  the  old  restless- 
ness would  have  died  out,  whether 
the  pressure  of  increasing  respon- 
sibilities would  have  tended  to 
break  down  the  delicate  tenderness  of 
conscience,  which  was  his  most  char- 
acteristic possession.  But  such  specu- 
lation is  useless.  In  his  forty-third 
year  he  lay  dead  in  Florence,  and  it  is 
beneath  the  cypresses  in  the  little  Prot- 
estant cemetery  there  that  his  grave  is 
still  to  be  found. 

There  is  not  much  in  such  a  life  as 
this  to  attract  those  who  regard  success 
as  the  test  of  worth.  Looked  at  from 
an  ordinary  point  of  view,  Clough' 8  life 
was  essentially  unsuccessful.  He 
failed  to  achieve  the  distinction  that 
was  anticipated  for  him  at  Oxford;  he 
threw  up,  on  grounds  which  not  a  few 
regarded  as  Quixotic,  an  assured  aca- 
demical position;  he  accepted  and  then 
resigned  an  uncongenial  and  unsatisfy- 
ing task  in  connection  with  what  must 
have  seemed  to  him,  with  his  Oxford 
traditions  and  culture,  a  second-rate  or 
third-rate  university  organization;  he 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  did  little  save 
make  new  friends;  he  returned  to  En- 
gland and  put  himself  into  the  official 
mill  which  claimed  his  energies  until 
his  death;  he  left  no  great  work  behind 
him,  only  fragmentary  glimpses  of  a 
literary  power  which  could  not  be  sum- 
moned at  will,  and  which  refused  to 
apply  itself  to  subjects  which  failed  10 
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considerable  degree  because  of  all  this, 
the  sweetness,  the  sincerity,  the  beauty 
of  his  nature  enabled  him  to  attract  the 
very  best  minds  of  his  time,  and  to  set 
up  a  standard  of  living  and  thinking 
which,  if  adopted,  would  be  found  ca- 
pable of  regenerating  and  revivifying 
human  society.  In  a  world  saturated 
with  the  spirit  of  competition,  it  might 
prove  difficult  to  make  generally  attrac- 
tive a  life  which  moved  apart  from  the 
struggle  for  material  success.  Never- 
theless, whenever  the  rage  of  competi- 
tion exhausts  itself,  the  figure  of  this 
man  of  unquenchable  faith— faith  In 
the  essential  beneficence  of  all  the 
facts  of  the  universe— and  of  external 
failures  will  assuredly  be  found  among 
"the  one  or  two  immortal  lights"  that 
will  rise  up  into  the  firmament,  "to 
shine  there  everlastingly."  The  man 
who  could  hold  that 

'Tis  better  to  have  fought  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  fought  at  all  j1 

who  could  rally  the  faint-hearted  with 
the  thought  that  their  individual  effort 
might  be  all  that  was  needed  to  gain  a 
victory;  who  could  declare  that  "it  forti- 
fied his  soul  to  know  that  though  he 
perished,  truth  was  so;"  who  could 
deny  himself  every  comfortable  belief 
that  seemed  touched  by  doubt,  and  yet 
be  ever  conscious  of 

The  strong  current  flowing 
Right  onwar3  to  the  eternal  shore; 

—such  a  man  as  this  is  one  to  whom 
the  world  may  well  turn  in  the  doubt 
and  turmoil  that  will  inevitably  arise 
when  mere  success  has  become  dis- 
credited, and  when  once  more  the  cry 
goes  up,  "Who  will  show  us  any  good?" 
And  then  the  fact  will  be  realized  that 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  though  not  in- 

1  There  is  something  of  a  puzzle  about  these  two 
lines.  They  occur  In  a  poem—"  Pesehiera"  writ- 
ten in  1849  in  the  same  metre  as  "  In  Memoriam," 
which  was  not  published  till  1861,  and  which  con- 
tained the  lines 

"  'Tis  better  to  have  loved  Bud  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  Mi  all." 


liiuuueiy  greater. 

F.  Reginald  Statham. 


IN  KEDAR'S  TENTS.1 

BY  HENRY  8ETON  MERBIMAN,  AUTHOB  OF  "THE 
80WEB8." 

Chapter  XXV. 

SWOBDCRAFT. 
"Rien  n'est  plus  courageux  qu'un  coeur  patien 
rien  n'est  plus  sur  de  sol  qu'un  esprit  doux." 

The  general  set  down  his  glass,  and  a 
queer  light  came  into  his  eyes,  usually 
so  smiling  and  pleasant. 

"Ah!  Then  you  are  right,  my  friend. 
Tell  us  your  story  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible." 

"It  appears,"  said  Concha,  "that  there 
has  been  in  progress  for  many  months 
a  plot  to  assassinate  the  queen  regent 
and  to  seize  the  person  of  the  little 
queen,  expelling  her  from  Spain  and 
bringing  in  Don  Carlos,  who  is  a  spent 
firework,  but  a  republic,  a  more  dan- 
gerous firework,  that  usually  bursts  in 
the  hands  of  those  that  light  it.  This 
plot  has  been  finally  put  into  shape  by 
a  letter " 

He  paused,  tapped  on  the  table  with 
his  bony  fingers,  and  glanced  at  Es- 
tella. 

"A  letter  which  has  been  going  the 
round  of  all  the  malcontents  in  the 
Peninsula.  Each  faction-leader,  to 
show  that  he  has  read  It  and  agrees  to 
obey  Its  commands,  Initials  the  letter. 
It  has  then  been  returned  to  an  Inter- 
mediary, who  sends  it  to  the  next— 
never  by  post,  unless  unavoidable,  be- 
cause the  post  is  watched— always  by 
hand,  and  usually  by  the  hand  of  a 
person  innocent  of  its  contents." 

"Yes,"  murmured  the  general  ab- 
sently, and  there  was  a  queer  little  tri- 
umphant smile  on  Estella's  lips. 

"To  think,"  cried  Concha,  with  a  sud- 
den fire  less  surprising  In  Spain  than 
iu  England— "to  think  that  we  haveal! 
seen  it,  have  touched  it!  Name  of  a 
saint,  I  had  it  under  my    hand,    alone 

1  Copyright,  1897,  by  Henry  Seton  Merrlman. 
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and  unobserved,  in  the  hotel  at  Al- 
geciras,  and  I  left  it  on  the  table.  And 
now  it  has  been  the  round,  and  all  the 
initials  are  placed  upon  it,  and  it  is  for 
to-morrow." 

"Where  have  you  learnt  this?"  asked 
the  general,  in  a  voice  that  made  Es- 
tella  look  at  him.  She  had  never  seen 
him  as  his  enemies  had  seen  him,  and 
even  they  confessed  that  he  was  al- 
ways visible  enough  in  action.  Per- 
haps there  was  another  man  behind 
the  personality  of  this  deprecating, 
pleasant  spoken,  little  sybarite— a  man 
who  only  appeared  (oh,  vara  avis!) 
when  he  was  wanted. 

"No  matter!"  replied  Concha,  in  a 
voice  as  hard  and  sharp. 

"No,  after  all,  it  is  of  no  matter  so 
long  as  your  information  is  reliable." 

"You  may  stake  your  life  on  that," 
said  Concha,  and  remembered  the 
words  ever  after. 

"It  has  been  decided  to  make  this 
journey  from  Seville  to  Madrid  the  op- 
portunity of  assassinating  the  queen 
regent." 

"It  will  not  be  the  first  time  they 
have  tried,"  put  in  the  general. 

"No;  but  this  time  they  will  succeed, 
and  it  is  to  be  here  to-morrow  night,  in 
Toledo.  After  the  queen  regent's 
death,  and  in  the  confusion  that  will 
supervene,  the  little  queen  will  disap- 
pear, and  then  upon  the  rubbish-heap 
will  spring  up  the  mushrooms,  as  they 
did  in  France,  and  this  rubbish-heap, 
like  the  other,  will  foul  the  air  of  all 
Europe." 

He  shook  his  head  pessimistically  till 
the  long,  wispy  grey  hair  waved  from 
side  to  side,  and  his  left  hand,  resting 
on  the  wrist-bone  on  the  table,  made 
an  indescribable  gesture  that  showed 
a  foetid  air  tainted  by  darksome 
growths. 

There  was  a  silence  in  the  room,  bro- 
ken by  no  outside  sound  but  the  clink 
of  champed  bits  as  the  horses  stood  in 
their  traces  below.  Indeed,  the  city  of 
Toledo  seemed  strangely  still  this 
evening,  and  the  very  air  had  a  sense 
of  waiting  in  it.  The  priest  sat  and 
looked  at  his  lifelong  friend,  his  fur- 
rowed face  the  incarnation  of  cynical 


hopelessness.  "What  Is,  is  worst,"  he 
seemed  to  say.  His  yellow,  wise  old 
eyes  watched  the  quick  face  with  the 
air  of  one  who,  having  posed  anunsolv- 
able  problem,  awaits  with  a  sarcastic 
humor  the  admission  of  failure. 

General  Vincente,  who  had  Just  fin- 
ished his  wine,  wiped  his  moustache 
delicately  with  his  pocket-handker- 
chief. He  was  thinking  quickly,  sys- 
tematically, as  men  learn  to  think 
under  fire. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  he  had  the  thoughts 
half-matured  in  his  mind,  as  the  great- 
est general  the  world  has  seen  con- 
fessed that  he  ever  had,  that  he  was 
never  taken  quite  by  surprise.  Vin- 
cente smiled  as  he  thought,  a  habit  he 
had  acquired  on  the  field,  where  a  staff, 
and  perhaps  a  whole  army,  took  Its  cue 
from  his  face  and  read  the  turn  of  for- 
tune there.  Then  he  looked  up  straight 
at  Estella,  who  was  watching  him. 

"Can  you  start  on  a  journey  now,  in 
five  minutes?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  rising  and  go- 
ing toward  the  door. 

"Have  you  a  white  mantilla  among 
your  travelling  things?"  he  asked 
again. 

Estella  turned  at  the  doorway  and 
nodded. 

"Then  take  it  with  you  and  a  cloak, 
but  no  heavy  luggage." 

Estella  closed  the  door. 

"You  can  come  with  us?"  said  the 
general  to  Concha,  half  command,  half 
interrogation. 

"If  you  wish  it." 

"You  may  be  wanted.  I  have  a  plan 
—a  little  plan,"  and  he  gave  a  short 
laugh.    "It  may  succeed." 

He  went  to  a  side-table,  where  some 
cold  meats  still  stood,  and  taking  up  a 
small  chicken  daintily  with  a  fork,  he 
folded  it  in  a  napkin. 

"It  will  be  Saturday,"  he  said  sim- 
ply, "before  we  have  reached  our  jour- 
ney's end,  and  you  will  be  hungry. 
Have  you  a  pocket?" 

"Has  a  priest  a  pocket?"  asked  Con- 
cha, with  a  grim  humor,  and  he  slipped 
the  provisions  into  the  folds  of  his  cas- 
sock. He  was  still  eating  a  biscuit  hur- 
riedly. 
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"I  believe  you  have  no  money," 
said  the  general  suddenly. 

"I  have  only  enough/'  admitted  the 
old  man,  "to  take  me  back  to  Ronda, 
whither,  by  the  way,  my  duty  calls 
me." 

"I  think  not.  Your  master  can  spare 
you  for  a  while;  my  mistress  cannot  do 
without  you." 

At  this  moment  Estella  came  back 
into  the  room  ready  for  her  journey. 
The  girl  had  changed  of  late.  Her  face 
had  lost  a  little  roundness  and  had 
gained  exceedingly  in  expression.  Her 
eyes,  too,  were  different.  That  change 
had  come  to  them  which  comes  to  all 
women  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  thirty,  quite  irrespective  of  their 
state.  A  certain  restlessness  or  a  quiet 
content  are  what  one  usually  sees  in  a 
woman's  face.  Estella's.  eyes  wore 
that  latter  look  which  seems  to  indi- 
cate a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of 
life  and  a  contentment  that  it  should 
be  no  different. 

Vincente  was  writing  at  the  table. 

"We  shall  want  help,"  he  said,  with- 
out looking  up.  "I  am  sending  for  a 
good  man." 

And  he  smiled  as  he  shook  the  small 
sand-caster  over  the  paper. 

"May  one  ask,"  said  Concha,  "where 
we  are  going?" 

"We  are  going  to  Giudad  Real,  my 
dear  padre,  since  you  are  so  curious; 
but  we  shall  come  back— we  shall  come 
back." 

He  was  writing  another  despatch  as 
he  spoke,  and  at  a  sign  from  him  Es- 
tella went  to  the  door  and  clapped  her 
hands,  the  only  method  of  summoning 
a  servant  in  general  use  at  that  time  in 
Spain.  The  call  was  answered  by  an 
orderly,  who  stood  at  attention  in  the 
doorway  for  a  full  five  minutes  while 
the  general  wrote  further  orders  in  his 
neat,  small  caligraphy.  There  were 
half-a-dozen  letters  In  all,  curt,  mili- 
tary despatches,  without  preamble  and 
without  mercy,  for  this     soldier    con- 


Estella's  blotting-book  bore  the  im- 
press of  more  than  one  death-warrant, 
written  casually  on  her  stationery  and 
with  her  pen. 

"Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  de- 
spatch those  at  once?"  was  the  mes- 
sage taken  by  the  orderly  to  the  gen- 
eral's aide-de-camp,  and  the  gallopers, 
who  were  always  in  readiness,  smiled 
as  they  heard  the  modest  request. 

"It  will  be  pleasant  to  travel  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  provided  that  one 
guards  against  a  chill,"  said  the  gen- 
eral, making  his  final  preparations.  "I 
require  but  a  moment  to  speak  to  my 
faithful  aide-de-camp,  and  then  we  em- 
bark." 

The  moon  was  rising  as  the  carriage 
rattled  across  the  bridge  of  Alcantara, 
and  Larralde,  taking  the  air  between 
Wamba's  Gate  and  the  little  fort  that 
guards  the  entrance  to  the  city,  recog- 
nized the  equipage  as  it  passed  him. 
Re  saw  also  the  outline  of  Concha*  s 
figure  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the  car- 
riage, with  his  back  to  the  horses,  his 
head  bowed  in  meditation.  Estella  he 
sow  and  recognized,  while  two  mounted 
attendants,  clattering  in  the  rear  of  the 
carriage,  testified  by  their  presence  to 
the  fact  that  the  general  had  taken  the 
road  again. 

"It  is  well,"  said  Larralde  to  himself. 
"They  are  all  going  back  to  Ronda, 
and  Julia  will  be  rid  of  their  influence. 
Ronda  will  serve  as  well  as  Toledo  so 
far  as  Vincente  is  concerned,  but  I  will 
wait,  to  make  sure  that  they  are  not 
losing  sight  of  him." 

So  Sefior  Larralde,  cloaked  to  the 
eyebrows,  leant  gracefully  against  the 
wall,  and,  like  many  another  upon  the 
bridge  after  that  breathless  day,  drank 
in  the  cool  air  that  rose  from  the  river. 
Presently,  indeed  before  the  sound  of 
the  distant  wheels  was  quite  lost,  two 
horsemen,  cloaked  and  provided  with 
such  light  luggage  as  the  saddle  can 
accommodate,  rode  leisurely  through 
the  gateway  and  up  the  incline     that 
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scheme,  is  pleased  to  see  each  compo- 
nent part  of  it  act  independently  and 
slip  into  its  place. 

The  general's  first  thought  was  for 
Estella's  comfort,  and  he  utilized  the 
long  hill,  which  they  had  to  ascend  on 
leaving  the  town,  to  make  such  ar- 
rangements as  space  would  allow  for 
their  common  ease. 

"You  must  sleep,  my  child,"  he  said. 
"We  cannot  hope  to  reach  Ciudad  Real 
before  midday  to-morrow,  and  it  is  as 
likely  as  not  that  we  shall  have  but  a 
few  hours'  rest  there." 

And  Estella,  who  had  travelled  vast 
distances  over  vile  roads  so  long  as  her 
memory  went  back,  who  had  never 
known  what  it  is  to  live  in  a  country 
that  is  at  peace,  leant  back  in  her  cor- 
ner and  closed  her  eyes.  Had  she 
really  been  disposed  to  sleep,  however, 
she  could  scarcely  have  done  it,  for  the 
general's  solicitude  manifested  itself 
by  a  hundred  little  devices  for  her 
greater  repose.  For  her  comfort  he 
made  Concha  move. 

"An  old  traveller  like  you  must  shift 
for  yourself,"  he  said  gaily. 

"No  need  to  seek  shelter  for  an  old 
ox,"  replied  Concha,  moving  into  the 
other  corner,  where  he  carefully  un- 
folded his  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
laid  it  over  his  face,  where,  his  long 
nose  protruding,  caused  it  to  fall  in 
fantastic  folds.  He  clasped  his  hands 
upon  his  hat,  which  lay  upon  his  knee, 
and,  leaning  back,  presently  began  to 
snore  gently  and  regularly,  a  peaceful, 
sleep-inducing  sound,  and  an  excellent 
example.  The  general,  whose  sword 
seemed  to  take  up  half  the  carriage, 
still  watched  Estella,  and  if  the  air 
made  her  mantilla  flutter,  flew  to  the 
window  with  the  solicitude  of  a  lover 
and  a  maternal  nolselessness.  Then, 
with  one  hand  on  hers  and  the  other 
grasping  his  sword,  leant  back,  but  did 
not  close  his  eyes. 

Thus  they  travelled  on  through  the 
luminous  night.  The  roads  were 
neither  worse  nor  better  than  they  are 
to-day  in  Spain,  than  they  were  in  En- 
gland in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  their 
way  lay  over  the  hill  ranges  that  lie  be- 
tween the  watersheds  of    the     Tagus 


and  the  Guadiana.  At  times  they 
passed  through  well-tended  valleys, 
where  corn  and  olives  and  vines 
seemed  to  grow  on  the  same  soil,  but 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  night  they 
ascended  and  descended  the  upper 
slopes,  where  herds  of  goats,  half 
awakened  as  they  slept  in  a  ring  about 
their  guardian,  looked  at  them  with 
startled  eyes.  The  shepherds  and 
goatherds,  who,  like  those  of  old,  lay 
cloaked  upon  the  ground  and  tended 
their  flocks  by  night,  did  not  trouble 
to  raise  their  heads. 

Concha  alone  slept,  for  the  general 
had  a  thousand  thoughts  that  kept  him 
awake  and  bright-eyed,  while  Estella 
knew,  from  her  father's  manner  and 
restlessness,  that  these  were  no  small 
events  that  now  stirred  Spain  and 
seemed  to  close  men's  mouths,  so  that 
near  friends  distrusted  one  another  and 
brother  was  divided  against  brother. 
Indeed,  others  were  on  the  road  that 
night,  and  horsemen  passed  the  heavy 
carriage  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  early  morning  a  change  of 
horses  was  effected  at  a  large  inn  near 
the  summit  of  a  pass  above  Malagou, 
and  here  an  orderly,  who  seemed  to 
recognize  the  general,  was  climbing 
into  the  saddle  as  the  Vincentes  quitted 
their  carriage  and  passed  into  the  com- 
mon room  of  the  venta  for  a  hasty  cup 
of  coffee. 

"It  is  the  queen's  courier,"  said  the 
innkeeper  grandly,  "who  takes  the 
road  before  her  Majesty,  in  order  to  se- 
cure horses." 

"Ah!"  said  the  general,  breaking  his 
bread  and  dropping  it  into  his  cup;  "is 
that  so?  The  queen  regent,  you 
mean." 

"Queen  or  queen  regent,  she  re- 
quires four  horses  this  evening,  excel- 
lency; that  is  all  my  concern." 

"True,  my  friend— true.  That  is  well 
said.  And  the  horses  will  be  forthcom- 
ing, no  doubt?" 

"They  will  be  forthcoming,"  said  the 
man;  "and  the  excellency's  carriage  is 
ready." 

In  the  early  morning  light  they  drove 
on,  now  descending  toward  the  great 
valley  of  the  Guadiana,  and  at  midday, 
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as  Vincente  had  foreseen,  gained  a 
sight  of  the  ancient  city  of  Oiudad 
Real,  lying  amid  trees  below  them. 

Ciudad  Real  is  less  interesting  than 
its  name,  and  there  is  little  that  is 
royal  about  its  dirty  streets  and  ill-kept 
houses.  No  one  gave  great  heed  to  the 
travelling  carriage,  for  this  is  a  great 
centre,  where  travellers  journeying 
east  or  west,  north  or  south  must  needs 
pause  for  a  change  of  horses.  At  the 
inn  there  were  vacant  rooms  and  that 
hasty  welcome  accorded  to  the  travel- 
ler at  wayside  houses,  where  none  stay 
longer  than  they  can  help. 

"No,"  said  the  landlord,  in  answer  to 
the  general's  query;  "we  are  not  busy, 
though  we  expect  a  lady,  who  will  pass 
the  hour  of  the  siesta  here  and  then 
proceed  northward." 

Chapter  XXVI. 

WOMANCBAFT. 

"  II  est  rare  que  1a  tdte  dea  rois  soit  faite  a  la 
mesur^  de  leur  couronneV' 

In  the  best  room  of  the  inn,  where 
Vincente  and  his  tired  companions 
sought  a  few  hours'  rest,  there  sat 
alone  and  in  thought  a  lady  of  middle 
age.  Somewhat  stout,  she  yet  had  that 
air  which  arouses  the  attention  with- 
out being  worthy  of  the  name  of 
beauty.  This  lady  had,  doubtless, 
swayed  men's  hearts  by  a  word  or  a 
glance,  for  she  still  carried  herself  with 
assurance,  and  a  hundred  little  details 
of  her  dress  would  have  told  another 
woman  that  she  still  desired  to  please. 

The  hour  of  the  siesta  was  over,  and 
after  the  great  heat  of  the  day  a  cool 
air  was  swaying  down  on  the  bosom  of 
the  river  to  the  parched  lowlands.  It 
stirred  the  leaves  of  a  climbing  helio- 
trope, which  encircled  the  open  win- 
dows and  wafted  into  the  ill-furnished 
room  a  scent  of  stable-yard  and  dust. 

The  lady,  sitting  with  her  chin  rest- 
ing in  the  palm  of  her  small,  white 
hand,  seemed  to  have  lately  roused  her- 
self from  sleep,  and  now  had  the  ex- 
pectant air  of  one  who  awaits  a  car- 
riage and  is  about  to  set  out  on  a  long 
journey.  Her  eyes  were  dark  and  tired 
looking,  and  their  expression  was  not 
that  of  a  good  woman.    A  sensual  man 


is  usually  weak,  but  women  are  dif- 
ferent; and  this  face,  with  its  faded 
complexion  and  tired  eyes,  this  woman 
of  the  majestic  presence  and  beautiful 
hands,  was  both  strong  and  sensual. 
This,  in  a  word,  was  a  queen  who 
never  forgot  that  she  was  a  woman. 
As  it  was  said  of  the  Princess  Chris- 
tina, so  it  has  been  spoken  of  the 
queen,  that  many  had  killed  them- 
selves for  hopeless  love  of  her,  for  this 
was  the  most  dangerous  of  the  world's 
creatures,  a  royal  coquette.  Such 
would  our  own  Queen  Bess  have  been, 
had  not  God,  for  the  good  of  England, 
given  her  a  plain  face  and  an  ungainly 
form,  for  surely  the  devil  is  in  it  when 
a  woman  can  command  both  love  and 
men.  Queen  Christina,  since  the  death 
of  a  husband,  who  was  years  older 
than  herself  (and,  as  some  say,  before 
that  historic  event),  had  played  a 
woman's  game  with  that  skill  which 
men  only  half  recognize,  and  had 
played  it  with  the  additional  incentive 
that  behind  her  insatiable  vanity  lay 
the  heavier  stake  of  a  crown. 

She  is  not  the  first  to  turn  the  strong 
current  of  man's  passion  to  her  own  de 
liberate  gain;  nay,  ninety -nine  out  of  a 
hundred  women  do  it.  But  the  major- 
ity only  play  for  a  suburban  villa  and  a 
few  hundred  pounds  a  year;  Queen 
Christina  of  Spain  handled  her  cards 
for  a  throne  and  the  countenance  of  an 
ill-starred  dynasty. 

As  she  sat  in  the  hotel  chamber  in 
Ciudad  Real,  that  forlornest  of  royal 
cities,  her  face  wore  the  pettish  look  of 
one  who,  having  passed  through  great 
events,  having  tasted  of  great  passions, 
and  moved  amid  the  machinery  of  life 
and  death,  finds  the  ordinary  routine  of 
existence  intolerably  irksome.  Many 
faces  wear  such  a  look  in  this  country 
—every  second  beautiful  face  in  Lon- 
don has  it  And  these  women— Heaven 
help  them!— find  the  morning  hours 
dull  because  every  afternoon  has  not 
its  great  event,  and  every  evening  the 
hollow  excitement  of  a  social  function. 

The  queen  was  travelling  incognita, 
and  that  fact  alone  robbed  her  progress 
of  a  sense  of  excitement.  She  had  to 
do  without  the  shout  of  the  multitude, 
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the  passing  admiration  of  the  man  in 
the  street.  She  knew  that  she  was  yet 
many  hours  removed  from  Madrid, 
where  she  had  admirers  and  the  next 
best  possession,  enemies.  Ciudad  Real 
was  intolerably  dull  and  provincial.  A 
servant  knocked  at  the  door. 

"General  Vincente,  your  Majesty, 
craves  the  favor  of  a  moment." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  queen,  the  light 
returning  to  her  eyes,  a  faint  color 
flushing  her  cheek.  "In  five  minutes  1 
will  receive  him." 

And  there  is  no  need  to  say  how  the 
queen  spent  those  minutes. 

"Your  Majesty,"  said  the  genera), 
bending  over  her  hand,  which  he 
touched  with  his  lips,  "I  have  news  of 
the  greatest  importance." 

The  suggestion  of  a  scornful  smile 
flickered  for  a  moment  in  the  royal 
eyes.  It  was  surely  enough  for  any 
man  that  she  was  a  woman,  beautiful 
still,  possessing,  still  that  intangible 
and  fatal  gift  of  pleasing.  The  woman 
slowly  faded  from  her  eyes  as  they 
rested  on  the  great  soldier's  face,  and 
the  queen  it  was  who,  with  a  gracious 
gesture,  bade  him  be  seated.  But  the 
general  remained  standing.  He  alone, 
perhaps,  of  all  the  men  who  had  to 
deal  with  her,  of  all  those  military  pup- 
pets with  whom  she  played  her  royal 
game,  had  never  crossed  that  intangi- 
ble boundary  which  many  had  over- 
stepped to  their  own  inevitable  undo- 
ing. 

"It  concerns  your  Majesty's  life," 
said  Vincente  bluntly,  and  calm  in  the 
certainty  of  his  own  theory  that  good 
blood,  whether  it  flow  in  the  veins  of 
man  or  woman,  assuredly  carries  a 
high  courage. 

"Ah!"  said  the  queen  regent,  whose 
humor  still  inclined  toward  those  af- 
fairs which  interested  her  before  the 
affairs  of  state;  "but  with  men  such  as 
you  about  me,  my  dear  general,  what 
need  I  fear?" 

"Treachery,  madam,"  he  answered, 
with  his  sudden  smile  and  a  bow— 
"treachery!" 

The  lady  frowned.  When  a  queen 
stoops  to  dalliance  a  subject  must  not 
be  too  practical. 


"Ah!  what  is  it  that  concerns  my 
life— another  plot?"  she  inquired 
shortly. 

"Another  plot,  but  one  of  greater  im- 
portance than  those  that  exist  in  the 
republican  cafes  of  every  town  in  your 
Majesty's  kingdom.  This  is  a  wide- 
spread conspiracy,  and  I  fear  that 
many  powerful  persons  are  concerned 
in  it;  but  that,  your  Majesty,  is  not  my 
department  nor  concern." 

"What  is  your  concern,  general?"  she 
asked,  looking  at  him  over  her  fan. 

"To  save  your  Majesty's  life  to- 
night." 

"To-night!"  she  echoed,  her  coquetry 
gone. 

"To-night." 

"But  how  and  where?" 

"By  assassination,  madam,  in  To- 
ledo. You  are  three  hours  late  in  your 
journey,  but  all  Toledo  will  be  astir, 
awaiting  you,  though  it  be  till  dawn." 

The  queen  regent  closed  her  fan 
slowly.  She  was,  as  the  rapid  events 
of  her  reign  and  regency  proved,  one  of 
those  women  who  rise  to  the  occasion. 

"Then  one  must  act  at  once,"  she 
said. 

The  general  bowed. 

"What  have  you  done?"  she  asked. 

"I  have  sent  to  Madrid  for  a  regi- 
ment that  I  know.  They  are  as  my 
own  children.  I  have  killed  so  many 
of  them  that  the  remainder  love  me.  I 
have  travelled  from  Toledo  to  meet 
your  Majesty  on  the  road  here." 

"And  what  means  have  you  of  pre- 
venting this  thing?" 

"I  have  brought  the  means  with  me, 
madam." 

.  "Troops?"  asked  the  queen  doubt- 
fully, knowing  where  the  cankerworm 
lay  hidden. 

"A  woman  and  a  priest,  madam." 

"And " 

"And  I  propose  that  your  Majesty 
journey  to  Madrid  in  my  carriage,  at- 
tended  only  by  my  orderlies,  by  way  of 
Aranjuez.  You  will  be  safe  in  Madrid, 
where  the  queen  will  require  her 
mother's  care." 

"Yes;  and  the  remainder  of  your 
plan?" 

"I  will  travel  back  to  Toledo  In  your 
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and  the  priest  and  your  bodyguard, 
just  as  your  Majesty  is  in  the  habit  of 
travelling.  Toledo  wants  a  fight,  noth- 
ing else  will  satisfy  them.  They  shall 
have  it  before  dawn— the  very  best  I 
have  to  offer  them." 

And  General  Yincente  gave  a  queer, 
cheery  little  laugh,  as  if  he  were  ar- 
ranging a  practical  joke. 

"But  the  fight  will  be  round  my  car- 
riage." 

"Possibly.  I  would  rather  that  it 
took  place  in  the  Calle  de  la  Giudad  or 
around  the  Gasa  del  Argantamiento, 
where  your  Majesty  is  expected  to 
sleep  to-night." 

"And  these  persons,  this  woman  who 
risks  her  life  to  save  mine,  who  is 
she?" 

"My  daughter,"  answered  the  gen- 
eral gravely. 

"She  is  here  in  the  hotel  now?" 

The  general  bowed. 

"I  have  heard  that  she  is  beautiful," 
said  the  queen,  with  a  quick  glance 
toward  her  companion.  "How  is  it 
that  you  have  never  brought  her  to 
court,  you  who  come  so  seldom  your- 
self?" 

Vincente  made  no  reply. 

"However,  bring  her  to  me  now." 

"She  has  travelled  far,  madam,  and 
is  not  prepared  for  presentation  to  her 
queen." 

"This  is  no  time  for  formalities.  She 
is  about  to  run  a  great  risk  for  my 
sake,  a  greater  risk  than  I  could  ever 
ask  her  to  run.  Present  her  as  one 
woman  to  another,  general." 

But  General  Vincente  bowed  gravely 
and  made  no  reply.  The  color  slowly 
rose  to  the  queen  regent's  face,  a  dull, 
shamed  red.  She  opened  her  fan, 
closed  it  again,  and  sat  with  furtive, 
downcast  eyes.  Suddenly  she  looked 
up  and  met  his  gaze. 

"You  refuse!"  she  said,  with  an  in- 
solent air  of  indifference.  "You  think 
that  I  am  unworthy  to— meet  your 
daughter." 

"I  think  only  of  the  exigency  of  the 
moment,"  was  his  reply.  "Every  min- 
ute we  lose  is  a  gain  to  our  enemies. 
If  our  trick  is  discovered  Aranjuez  will 


Toledo.  You  must  be  safely  in  Madrid 
before  it  is  discovered  in  Toledo  that 
you  have  taken  the  other  route,  and 
that  the  person  they  have  mistaken  for 
you  is  in  reality  my  daughter." 

"But  she  may  be  killed!"  exclaimed! 
the  queen. 

"We  may  all  be  killed,  madam,"  he 
replied  lightly.  "I  beg  that  you  will 
start  at  once  in  my  carriage,  with  your 
chaplain  and  the  holy  lady,  who  is 
doubtless  travelling  with  you." 

The  queen  glanced  sharply  at  him. 
It  was  known  that,  although  her  own 
life  was  anything  but  exemplary,  she 
loved  to  associate  with  women  who, 
under  the  cloak  of  religion  and  an  au- 
stere virtue,  Intrigued  with  all  parties 
and  condoned  the  queen's  offences. 

"I  cannot  understand  you,"  she  said, 
with  that  sudden  lapse  into  familiarity 
which  had  led  to  the  undoing  of  more 
than  one  ambitious  courtier;  "you  seem 
to  worship  the  crown  and  despise  the 
head  it  rests  on." 

"So  long  as  I  serve  your  Majesty 
faithfully " 

"But  you  have  no  right  to  de- 
spise me!"  she  interrupted  passion- 
ately. 

"If  I  despised  you  should  I  be  here 
now,  should  I  be  doing  you  this  ser- 
vice?" 

"I  do  not  know.  I  tell  yon  I  do  not 
understand  you." 

And  the  queen  looked  hard  at  the 
man  who  for  this  very  reason  inter- 
ested one  who  had  all  her  life  dealt  and 
intrigued  with  men  of  obvious  motive 
and  unblushing  ambition. 

So  strong  is  a  ruling  passion,  that 
even  in  sight  of  death  (for  the  queen 
regent  knew  that  Spain  was  full  of  her 
enemies  and  rendered  callous  to  blood- 
shed by  a  long  war)  vanity  was  alert  in 
this  woman's  breast.  Even  while  Gen- 
eral Vincente,  that  unrivalled  strate- 
gist, detailed  his  plans,  she  kept  hark- 
ing back  to  the  question  that  puzzled 
her,  and  but  half  listened  to  his  in- 
structions. 

Those  desirous  of  travelling  without 
attracting  attention  in  Spain  are  wise 
to  time  their  arrival  and  departure  for 
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the  afternoon.  At  this  time,  while  the 
sun  is  yet  hot,  all  shutters  are  closed, 
and  the  business  of  life,  the  haggling  in 
the  market-place,  the  bustle  of  the  bar- 
rack-yard, the  leisurely  labor  of  the 
fields  are  suspended.  It  was  about 
four  o'clock;  indeed,  the  city  clocks 
were  striking  that  hour  when  the  two 
carriages  in  the  inn  yard  at  Giudad 
Real  were  made  ready  for  the  road. 
Father  Concha,  who  never  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  passing  incidents  while  his 
old  friend  and  comrade  was  near,  sat 
in  a  shady  corner  of  the  patio  and 
smoked  a  cigarette.  An  affable  ostler 
had,  in  vain,  endeavored  to  engage  him 
in  conversation.  Two  small  children 
had  begged  of  him,  and  now  he  was 
left  in  meditative  solitude. 

"In  a  short  three  minutes,"  said  the 
ostler,  "and  the  excellencies  can  then 
depart.  In  which  direction,  reverendo, 
if  one  may  ask?* 

"One  may  always  ask,  my  friend," 
replied  the  priest.  "Indeed,  the  holy 
books  are  of  opinion  that  it  cannot  be 
overdone.  That  chin-strap  is  too 
tight." 

"Ah!  I  see  the  reverendo  knows  a 
horse." 

"And  an  ass,"  added  Concha. 

At  this  moment  the  general  emerged 
from  the  shadow  of  the  staircase, 
which  was  open  and  of  stone.  He  was 
followed  by  Estella,  as  it  would  appear, 
and  they  hurried  across  the  sunlighted 
patio,  the  girl  carrying  her  fan  to 
screen  her  face. 

"Are  you  rested,  my  child?"  asked 
Concha,  at  the  carriage  door. 

The  lady  lowered  the  fan  for  a  mo- 
ment and  met  his  eyes.  A  quick  look 
of  surprise  flashed  across  Concha's 
face,  and  he  half  bowed.  Then  he  re- 
peated his  question  in  a  louder  voice. 

"Are  you  rested,  my  child,  after  our 
long  journey?" 

"Thank  you,  my  father,  yes." 

And  the  ostler  watched  with  open- 
mouthed  interest. 

The  other  carriage  had  been  drawn 
up  to  that  side  of  the  courtyard  where 
the  open  stairway  was,  and  here  also 
the  bustle  of  departure  and  a  hurrying 
female  form,  anxious  to  gain  the  shade 


of  the  vehicle,  were  discernible.  It 
was  all  done  so  quickly,  with  such  a 
military  completeness  of  detail,  that 
the  carriages  had  passed  through  the 
great  doorway,  and  the  troopers, 
merely  a  general's  escort,  had  clattered 
after  them  before  the  few  onlookers 
had  fully  realized  that  these  were 
surely  travellers  of  some  note. 

The  ostler  hurried  to  the  street  to 
watch  them  go. 

"They  are  going  to  the  north,"  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  saw  the  carriages 
turn  in  the  direction  of  the  river  and 
the  ancient  Puerta  de  Toledo— "they  go 
to  the  north,  and  assuredly  the  general 
has  come  to  conduct  her  to  Toledo." 

Strange  to  say,  although  it  was  the 
hour  of  rest,  many  shutters  in  the  nar- 
row street  were  opened,  and  more  than 
one  peeping  face  was  turned  toward 
the  departing  carriages. 


From  The  Netf  Reriew. 
"AT  FLORES  IN  THE  AZORES." 

When  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  with 
curses  and  threats  to  hang  any  man  who 
laid  hands  on  a  rope,  rejected  the  ad- 
vice to  "cut  his  mainsail,  and  cast 
about,  and  trust  to  the  sailing  of  the 
ship,"  he  knew  he  was  going  to  do  a 
feat  of  which  the  world  would  talk. 
He  was  not  mistaken.  It  talked  in  his 
own  time,  not  always  with  admiration, 
and  it  has  talked  since,  not  always 
wisely.  His  story,  never  quite  forgot- 
ten, became  a  puzzle,  and  was  then  re- 
vived for  purposes  of  edification. 
Raleigh's  "Report  of  the  Fight  about 
the  Isles  of  Azores"  told*  the  tale  intelli- 
gibly to  his  own  generation;  which  en- 
joyed 4tTamburlaine"  and  the  Battle 
of  Alcazar,  and,  therefore,  understood 
him.  But  that  generation  itself  has 
come  to  need  interpretation.  "The 
Honorable  Tragedy  of  Sir  Richard 
Grenville,"  which  Gervase  Mark  ham 
founded  on  the  report,  is  but  a  wild 
whirl  of  words  in  ottava  rima.  It  can 
explain  nothing  to  any  man,  except  that 
uervase   Markham   was   an   educated 
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and  goddesses  ought  never  to  be  left  out 
of  an  heroic  poem,  and  that  decency  re- 
quired him  to  call  Sir  Richard  "Thetis 
paramour."  Then  Sir  William  Monson, 
of  the  "Naval  Tracts/'  could  see  nothing 
in  the  Grenville's  fate  more  worthy  of 
remark  than  this:— that  it  "truly  veri- 
fied" "the  old  saying,  that  a  wilful  man 
is  the  cause  of  his  own  woe."  Monson 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  naval 
officer.  "Now,  Mr.  O'Farrall,"  said 
O'Brien,  "I  only  wish  to  point  out  to 
you  that  I  trust  neither  I,  nor  any  one 
in  this  ship,  cares  a  fig  about  the  whiz- 
zing of  a  shot  or  two  about  our  ears, 
when  there  is  anything  to  be  gained  by 
it,  either  for  ourselves  or  for  our  coun- 
try; but  I  do  care  a  great  deal  about 
losing  even  the  leg  or  the  arm,  much 
more  the  life,  of  any  of  my  men,  when 
there's  no  occasion  for  it;  so  in  future, 
recollect  it's  no  disgrace  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  a  battery,  when  ail  the  ad- 
vantage is  on  their  side."  That  is  the 
voice  of  the  modern  naval  officer,  and  of 
common  sense.  Cochrane  listened  to  it 
when  in  1805,  and  in  these  same  waters 
round  the  Azores,  he  saved  the  Pallas 
from  a  French  squadron  by  running, 
and  also  by  a  miracle  of  cool  seaman- 
ship. There  was  not  a  little  of  Gren- 
ville  in  Cochrane,  but  if  he  had  repeated 
Grenville's  defiance  he  would  have  been 
a  pure  madman,  doing  that  for  which  the 
code  of  honor  of  his  time  held  no  ex- 
cuse. The  difficulty  has  been  to  see 
that  both  men  were  right  in  their  time. 
Southey,  who  ought  to  have  known 
better,  for  he  had  translated  "Amadis 
of  Gaul,"  and  "Palmerin  of  England," 
was  puzzled  by  Grenviile.  Southey  has 
put  it  in  print  that  Sir  Richard  "cannot 
be  justified  for  entering  into  the  action 
in  which  he  lost  his  life;"  but  Southey 
added  that  "he  supported  it  so  bravely 
tnat  he  raised  the  character  of  the 
British  Navy,  and  thereby  well  entitled 
himself  to  the  place  which  he  contin- 
ues to  hold  in  its  annals." 

An  act  of  madness  redeemed  by  valor, 
but  an  example  to  be  avoided— that  was 
the  judgment  of  common  sense  on  the 
"fight  about  the  Isles  of  Azores."  Then 
came  a  reaction,  begun  by  Froude,  con- 


Froude  for  history,"  fed  by  Mr.  Arber 
with  his  reprints  of  Markham  and  of 
Raleigh's  Report,  and  completed  by 
Tennyson's  "Ballad  of  the  Fleet."  Sir 
Richard  Grenviile  again  became  a  hero, 
but  strangely  altered.  He  reappeared 
in  Froude  as  "a  godly  and  gallant  gen- 
tleman, who  had  never  turned  his  back 
upon  an  enemy,  and  was  remarkable  in 
that  remarkable  time  for  his  constancy 
and  daring."  He  makes  a  sufficiently 
romantic  figure  in  "Westward  Ho!"  and 
in  the  "Ballad  of  the  Fleet"  he  "makes 
his  gesture"  in  an  imposing  way. 
Tennyson's  men  and  women  rarely  do 
more  than  make  a  gesture.  But  this 
new  Sir  Richard,  who  is  only  "goodly 
and  gallant,"  or  has  been  too  obviously 
influenced  by  Mr.  Maurice,  working 
through  Mr.  Kingsley,  is,  though  merito- 
rious, not  credible.  He  who  lectures 
so  wisely  in  "Westward  Ho!"  on  ele- 
mentary morals,  and  who  says  in  the 
"Ballad  of  the  Fleet"— 

But  I've  ninety  men  and  more  that  are 

lying  sick  ashore, 
I  should  count  myself  the  coward,  if  I 

left  them,  my  Lord  Howard, 
To  the  Inquisition  dogs,  and  the  devildoms 

of  Spain, 
is  too  mild  and  too  modern  for  the  part 
the  real  man  played  in  the  world.  If 
Grenville's  aim  had  been  to  save  his 
men,  he  would  have  cut  his  mainsail, 
and  cast  about,  and  trusted  to  the  sail- 
ing of  the  ship.  It  was  his  clear  duty; 
and,  if  that  was  his  purpose,  he  was 
fool  and  madman  when  "he  utterly  re- 
fused to  turn  from  the  enemy  .  .  .  per- 
suading his  company  that  he  would 
pass  through  the  two  squadrons  in  de- 
spite of  them,  and  enforce  those  of 
Seville  to  give  him  way." 

If  we  want  to  understand  how  he 
came  to  do  what  he  did,  and  yet  was 
neither  fool  nor  madman,  we  must  look 
ac  the  man  in  his  own  place.  First, 
then,  Sir  Richard  Grenviile  belonged  to 
a  race  to  which  a  good  fight  and  its  own 
honor  were  far  more  than  the  lives  of 
men— much  more  than  their  own,  and 
incomparably  more  than  their  follow- 
ers. He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Roger  Gren- 
viile, who  was  lost  in  the  Mary  Rose  at 
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Spithead  during  the  French  invasion  of 
1545,  and  the  grandson  of  Sir  Richard 
GrenviUe,  who  was  Marshal  of  Calais 
to  Henry  VIII.  Through  those  two, 
and  a  long  line  of  gentlemen  of  Corn- 
wall and  Devon,  he  claimed  to  go  back 
to  Rolf  the  Ganger,  and  through  him 
and  another  long  line  of  Norse  jarls  to 
Odin.  One  does  not  ask  a  gentleman  to 
prove  a  pedigree  like  that  by  charter 
and  seisin.  The  Grenvilles  justified 
their  Norse  blood  by  their  characters. 
The  race  did  not  end,  nor  even  culmi- 
nate, in  Sir  Richard  of  the  Revenge.  He 
was  the  grandfather  of  Sir  Bevil  Gren- 
viUe, who  headed  the  western  rising  for 
the  king  in  the  Civil  War,  and  fell  fight- 
ing against  the  Parliament  at  Lans- 
downe.  Sir  Bevil  Grenville,  again,  was 
grandfather  to  the  Grace  Grenville  who 
was  mother  of  the  great  Carteret  of  the 
eighteenth  century— the  wit,  scholar, 
statesman,  and  magnificent  great  noble. 
It  was  a  race  of  chiefs  and  fighting  men 
which  kept  its  quality  of  aristocratic 
valor,  and  its  passionate  individuality, 
across  centuries.  The  Norse  nobles 
who  would  not  submit  to  Harold  Fair- 
hair,  would  have  understood  Carteret 
thoroughly.  They  drank  mead  out  of 
horns,  and  listened  to  the  Skalds.  He 
drank  burgundy,  and  quoted  Homer. 
But  these  are  trifles,  and  in  essentials 
tLey  were  much  the  same  stamp  of 
man.  Sir  Richard,  who  stood  nearer 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  amid  the  equally 
sudden  and  wonderful  expansion  of 
character,  passion,  and  faculty  in  the 
whole  people  which  marks  the  great 
queen's  reign,  had  a  chance  of  keeping 
even  closer  to  the  original  Viking  type. 
We  must  not  expect  to  find  him  such  a 
man  as  Monson  in  his  age,  or  many  ex- 
cellent officers  since,  who  have  been 
abundantly  brave,  but  cool,  sensible, 
looking  to  the  good  that  was  to  be  got 
for  self  or  country  by  fighting,  and  by 
"good"  meaning  the  practical,  material 
advantages.  He  was  a  noble  in  a  wider 
than  the  technical  English  sense;  one 
whose  blood  was  purer  than  others, 
who  inherited  with  it  the  claim  to  lead, 
the  obligation  to  set  an  example,  the 
disposition  to  prefer  death  in  battle, 
and  the  firm  conviction  that  it  was  his 


right  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  his  follow- 
ers if  he  could  thereby  earn  honor  for 
himself  and  his  house.  Their  honor  was 
to  die  with  their  lord. 

The  little  known  of  him,  and  of  his 
actions  before  1591,  goes  to  show  that 
this  was  his  code.  He  was  born  about 
1540,  and  in  1566  applied  for  leave  to  go 
abroad  to  fight  against  the  Turks  in 
Hungary.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
fought  at  Lepanto  in  1571;  but  in  1570 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  in  England,  and  we 
cannot  believe  in  Lepanto,  though  one 
would  wish  to  believe  if  one  could.  For 
his  religion,  we  know  that  in  1570  he 
made  a  declaration  of  his  submission  to 
the  Act  for  Uniformity  of  Common 
Prayer  and  Service.  He  filled  the  office 
of  sheriff,  and,  in  fact,  played  his  part 
as  a  country  gentleman.  He  went  be- 
yond it,  and  entered  the  life  of  adven- 
ture of  his  time  when  he  joined  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  in  his  colonizing 
schemes.  There  was  kinship  between 
Grenville  and  the  Gilberts  and  Ra- 
lelghs.  He  made  two  voyages  to  the 
West  Indies  and  Virginia  in  1585  and 
1586,  landing  in  the  Spanish  islands  to 
levy  contributions,  taking  prizes,  and 
showing  the  Spaniards  the  unpleasant 
side  of  their  maxim:  that  there  was 
no  peace  beyond  the  Line.  Once  he 
took  a  prize  by  boarding  her  on  a  raft 
made  of  cases,  which  sank  immediately 
after  he  and  his  men  had  reached  the 
dectt.  The  colonists,  whom  he  carried 
to  Virginia,  and  his  fellow-adventurers 
with  Raleigh  took  a  view  of  him  which 
is  worth  considering,  Froude  in  hand. 
Ralph  Lane  complained  to  Walsingham 
that  he  was  "of  an  intolerable  pride, 
and  an  insatiable  ambition."  and  that 
he,  Lane,  desired  to  be  freed  from  the 
place  in  which  Grenville  was  "to  carry 
any  authority  in  chief."  Linschoten, 
who  was  at  the  Azores  when  the  fight 
took  place,  heard  probably  that  he  was 
"of  nature  cruel,  so  that  his  own  people 
hated  him  for  his  tyranny  and  feared 
him  much."  Linschoten  tells  strange 
tales  of  his  ways:  "He  was  of  so  hard 
a  complection.  that  as  he  continued 
among  the  Spanish  captains  while  they 
were  at  dinner  or  supper  with  him,  he- 
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\vv,uld  carouse  three  or  four  glasses  of 
wine,  and  in  a  bravery  take  the  glasses 
between  his  teeth  and  crush  them  in 
pieces  and  swallow  them  down,  so  that 
oftentimes  the  blood  ran  out  of  his 
mouth,  without  any  harm  at  all  unto 
him."  It  can  be  done;  but  one  does  not 
see  the  Sir  Richard  Grenville  of  "West- 
ward Ho!"  doing  this  act  01  drunken 
"bravery."  Yet,  if  we  do  not  believe 
Linschoten  for  this,  why  is  he  to  be 
accepted  as  a  witness  for  the  last 
speech,  which  yet  is  too  like  life,  too 
much  beyond  the  Dutchman' s  power 
of  invention,  to  be  rejected?  It  may 
shock  the  faith  of  some  who  imagine 
him  consumed  by  horror  of  the  "devil- 
doms of  Spain"  to  hear  of  Grenville's 
dinners  and  suppers  with  Spanish  cap- 
tains; but  nothing  is  more  probable. 
In  the  intervals  of  fighting,  noble  ene- 
mies could  and  did  meet  and  hunt  to- 
gether, and  carouse.  Grenville  was  on 
pleasant  terms  enough  with  the  Span- 
iards in  his  voyage  of  1585— between 
one  piece  of  plunder  and  another.  The 
Spanish  hidalgo  and  the  English  gen- 
tleman had  more  in  common  with  each 
other  than  either  had  with  the  plebeians 
on  his  own  side.  When  Gotz  of  the  Iron 
Hand,  being  then  about  to  fall  upon  a 
caravan,  saw  the  wolves  come  out  of 
the  wood  and  begin  to  worry  the  sheep, 
he  stood  up  in  his  stirrups  and  shouted, 
"Good  luck  to  us  all,  gentlemen!"  The 
brave  Gotz  had  a  share  of  the  saving 
quality  of  humor.  It  has  been  denied 
to  such  as  cannot  feel  happy  with  a 
fighting  man,  till  they  have  diluted  him 
to  the  point  at  which  he  becomes  fit  to 
be  presented  to  a  young  ladies'  board- 
ing-school. 

What,  then,  we  know  of  Sir  Richard 
Grenville  is  this:  that  he  was  proud  to 
a  degree  which  some  found  intolerable, 
ambitious,  fierce,  of  a  heavy  hand  on 
his  subordinates,  and  of  a  soaring  valor. 
In  1591  he  was  about  fifty,  and  his  am- 
bition had  not  been  satisfied,  for  he  was 
not  among  the  great  men  about  the 
queen.  One  whose  voice  was  sure  to  be 
always  for  war  would  have  no  friend 
in  Burleigh,  and  Elizabeth,  though  she 
might  like  him  well  enough  as  courtier 
and  captain,  would  keep  him  aloof  from 


her  council.  With  such  a  man  ambition 
might  direct  itself  towards  making  a 
splendid  end. 

In  1591  Grenville,  who  had  never  yet 
held  an  important  command  for  the 
queen,  was  chosen  to  go  as  vice- 
admiral  to  Lord  Thomas  Howard  on  a 
voyage  to  the  Isles.  These  voyages 
were  common  both  with  the  queen* s 
ships  and  with  private  adventurers,  and 
very  often  the  two  combined.  The  ob- 
ject was  to  wait  for  the  Spanish  treas- 
ure ships,  which  put  in  at  the  Azores 
for  water  and  stores  on  the  way  home. 
In  1590  an  English  squadron  had 
cruised  round  the  Azores  to  no  purpose, 
and  had  returned  without  a  prize. 
Philip  had  not  recovered  from  the  loss 
of  the  Armada,  and  had  been  con- 
strained to  order  his  ships  not  to  sail 
from  America,  for  he  knew  that  the 
English  would  be  in  wait,  and  he  could 
afford  no  protection.  It  was  a  disas- 
trous necessity;  since  it  went  far  to  stop 
his  supplies,  and  it  exposed  his  ships  to 
the  ravages  of  the  "teredo,"  the  boring 
worm  of  tropical  seas.  So  by  1591  he 
could  wait  no  longer  for  his  treasure, 
and  he  had  reconstructed  a  squadron  in 
Spain.  Still,  he  ordered  the  convoy— 
the  flota— to  come  late:  partly  because 
he  hoped  that  the  ships  of  Lord  Thomas 
Howard  would  be  constrained  to  return 
home  by  want  of  provisions,  partly  be- 
cause he  wanted  time  to  complete  the 
squadron  which  was  to  meet  the  con- 
voy and  see  it  safe  back  to  Spain.  But 
Lord  Thomas  was  kept  well  supplied 
with  provisions  from  home  by  means 
of  victuallers.  These  were  armed,  and 
very  capable  of  taking  prizes,  but  not  a 
match  for  a  heavy  galleon;  most  of 
them  being  of  from  ninety  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  tons.  Meanwhile,  an- 
other English  squadron,  belonging  to 
the  Earl  of  Cumberland  and  other  ad- 
venturers, was  prowling  on  the  coast 
of  Spain.  So  In  August  the  position 
was  this.  The  flota  was  on  its  way 
home,  having  left  the  Gulf  of  Florida, 
and  having  stood  to  the  north  till  it  was 
on  the  fortieth  parallel,  well  out  of  the 
easterly  trade  winds,  and  above  the 
Sargasso  Sea.  It  was  badly  bored  by 
the  worm;  in  need  of  docking— which  it 
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could  not  get  in  the  West  Indies;  over- 
laden with  accumulations  of  merchan- 
dise. It  had  already  suffered  heavy 
loss  from  storms.  And  now  it  was  roll- 
ing along  before  the  westerly  winds  of 
the  North  Atlantic;  as  helpless  a  mass 
of  booty  as  any  admiral  could  wish  to 
see  sail  into  his  hands.  And  Lord 
Thomas  Howard  was  cruising  between 
Flores  and  Corvo,  the  two  most  west- 
erly of  the  Azores.  He  had  with  him 
six  of  the  queen's  ships,  the  Bark 
Raleigh,  belonging  to  Sir  Walter,  two 
or  three  private  vessels,  and  the  vic- 
tuallers—sixteen sail  in  all.  There  was 
fever  and  scurvy  among  his  men,  as 
was  commonly  the  case  after  a  cruise  of 
any  length,  when  large  crews  were 
Crowded  into  small  ships;  when  food 
was  saved  by  putting  «ix  upon  the  ra- 
tions of  four;  when  the  ballast  was  of 
shingle  or  sand;  when  the  galley  fire 
stood  on  the  ballast,  which  was  soaked 
in  bilge  water  enriched  by  all  the  drain- 
ings  of  the  vessel. 

Cumberland  was  watching  on  the 
coast  of  Spain.  In  Cadiz  a  Spanish 
squadron  was  being  fitted  for  sea  under 
the  command  of  Don  Alonso  de  Bazan, 
the  brother  of  the  Marquess  of  Santa 
Cruz,  who  was  to  have  commanded  the 
Armada.  It  consisted  of  fifty-three 
vessels,  twenty  of  them  warships,  and 
the  others  "ureas,"— victuallers  carry- 
ing food  for  the  galleons  and  the  home- 
coming fiota.  Don  Alonso  sailed 
towards  the  end  of  August  and  was 
sighted  at  once  by  Cumberland's  ships. 
One  of  them,  the  Moonshine,  com- 
manded by  a  Captain  Middleton,  kept 
company  with  the  slow  sailing  Span- 
iards till  it  was  sure  that  they  were 
heading  for  the  Azores.  Then  Middle- 
ton  stood  on  to  warn  Lord  Thomas. 
On  the  31st  August  he  found  him  at  the 
north  end  of  Flores  at  anchor.  Some 
of  his  men  were  ashore  getting  water, 
some  of  the  sick  with  scurvy  had  been 
landed.  Middleton  had  headed  the 
Spaniards  by  a  very  little.  His  mes- 
sage was  hardly  given  before  Bazan' s 
fleet  was  seen  coming  on,  probably 
round  the  south  end  of  the  Island  which 
stretches  from  south  to  north.  Lord 
Thomas   was   clearly   surprised.       He 


had  never  expected  to  have  to  deal  with 
a  fighting  fleet  from  Spain.  Of  the 
ships  with  him  four  were  of  the  second 
rank  of  the  queen's  vessels— his  own 
flagship,  the  Defiance,  the  Revenge,  the 
Bonaventure,  commanded  by  Captain 
Crosse,  the  Lion,  of  which  George  Fen- 
ner  was  captain.  Two,  the  Foresight, 
Captain  Vavassor,  and  the  Crane,  Cap- 
tain Duffleld,  were  smaller.  The  Bark 
Raleigh  might  pass  among  the  queen's 
ships.  But  the  private  ships  and  the 
victuallers  were  small  craft,  good  to 
take  merchantmen,  but  not  to  fight 
galleons. 

To  a  sensible  officer  the  one  course 
was  to  get  to  sea,  and  to  windward  of 
the  Spaniards,  as  fast  as  possible.  If 
Don  Alonso  was  allowed  to  come  up  on 
the  west  side  of  the  island  before  the 
English  had  time  to  stand  out,  he 
might  get  the  wind  of  them  and  pin 
them  against  the  land.  Although  the 
Elizabethan  seamen  enjoy  a  reputation 
for  desperate  valor,  their  fighting  with 
the  Spanish  galleons  was  commonly 
very  cautious.  It  was  their  regular 
course  to  get  to  windward,  and  then  to 
rely  on  their  heavier  guns  and  better 
gunnery,  to  make  the  most  of  a  long 
bowls  fight.  The  queen  had  few  ships, 
and  was  very  chary  of  them.  Her  offi- 
cers knew  that  they  would  not  easily  be 
forgiven  for  losing  a  vessel;  and  so  they 
played  for  safety  in  battle.  The  course 
followed  by  Lord  Thomas  was,  there- 
fore, perfectly  consistent  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  time;  even  if  it  had  not  been 
dictated  by  the  circumstances  of  this 
particular  case.  And  but  for  the  pres- 
ence of  Grenville  in  the  fleet,  all  the 
ships  would  have  got  off;  there  would 
have  been  no  action  with  the  Spaniards; 
and  the  voyage  to  the  Isles  of  1591 
would  have  been  no  more  memorable 
than  the  voyage  of  Hawkins  and 
Frobisher  in  1590,  or  the  later  cruises  of 
Essex  and  Raleigh,  and  Sir  Richard 
Levlson. 

It  was  probably  about  midday  that 
the  English  Squadron  began  to  put  to 
sea,  and  the  last  of  the  queen's  ships  to 
go  was  the  Revenge.  According  to 
Monson's  version  of  the  story,  Grenville 
had  persuaded  himself  that  the  Spanish 
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"nota"  from  the  Indies.  But  this  is 
clearly  impossible.  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
ville must  have  heard  Middle  ton's  mes- 
sage, and  must  have  known  that  these 
were  not  the  Indian  ships,  even  if  the 
course  Don  Alonso  de  Bazan  was  steer- 
ing did  not  tell  him  as  much.  Raleigh's 
report,  that  his  cousin  strived  to  pick 
up  the  men  on  shore,  is  no  doubt  the 
correct  one.  And  for  two  reasons.  The 
Revenge  was  one  of  the  best  sailors 
among  the  queen's  ships,  and  would 
naturally  be  chosen  when  quick  work 
might  be  required.  Then,  we  may  feel 
confident  that  a  gentleman  who  was 
about  to  show  such  a  fixed  determina- 
tion not  to  run  when  he  had  picked  up 
the  men,  was  eminently  unlikely  to  in- 
cur the  disgrace  of  deserting  her 
Majesty's  subjects. 

Anyhow,  the  sick  being  duly  on  board, 
and  there  being  nothing  to  delay  him, 
Sir  Richard  followed  the  admiral.  One 
little  victualler,  the  George  Noble,  of 
London,  had  remained  with  the  Re- 
venge. When  the  two  stood  out  from 
the  anchorage  there  must  have  been  a 
great  gap  between  them  and  the  ships 
around  Lord  Thomas  Howard.  The 
admiral  had  gained  the  wind  "very 
hardly,"  says  Raleigh.  He  had,  in  fact, 
just  had  time  to  cross  the  route  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  coming  up  from 
the  south,  and  he  had  worked  out  to  the 
west  and  north.  As  Don  Alonso  de 
Bazan  held  on,  he  placed  himself  in  the 
space  between  the  bulk  of  the  English 
squadron  and  the  Revenge  with  her 
little  attendant  victualler.  If  Grenville 
endeavored  to  reach  his  admiral  by  the 
course  he  was  following,  he  must  pass 
through  the  Spanish  fleet.  This  is 
what  nobody  expected  he  would  at- 
tempt to  do  in  "so  great  an  impossibility 
of  prevailing."  And  Linschoten  was 
told  that  the  men  were  standing  with 
their  hands  on  the  sheets,  expecting 
the  order  to  go  about.  And,  in  effect, 
by  turning  before  the  wind  ana  running 
to  the  north-east,  Grenville  might  have 
headed  the  Spaniards,  and  have  re- 
joined his  admiral  even  if  it  had  been 
necessary  to  round  Corvo. 


is  of  "the  second  sort  of  the  queen's 
ships,"  a  vessel  of  five  hundred  tons, 
and  is  shorter  than  a  clipper  of  that 
tonnage.  She  is  also  broader  in  the 
beam,  and  built  higher.  Fore  and  aft 
she  has  castles,  which  are  shut  off  from 
the  space  between  by  solid  barriers  called 
cobridges.  The  space  between  is  called 
the  waist,  and  is  lower  than  the  castles. 
If  it  is  invaded  by  the  enemy,  the  crew 
can  take  refuge  behind  the  cobridges, 
and  clear  the  deck  by  their  fire.  She 
carries  a  heavy  armament  of  two  demi 
cannon,  thirty-two  pounds;  four  cannon 
petroes  or  perriers,  twenty-four  pounds; 
ten  culverins,  seventeen  pounds;  six 
demi  culverins,  nine  pounds;  five 
sakars,  five  pounds;  and  fourteen 
small  pieces— forty-six  pieces  of  ord- 
nance in  all.  (Our  ships  were  al- 
ways more  heavily  armed  than  the 
Spaniards,  and  our  arms  were  better.) 
Her  crew  is  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
but  there  was  not  that  number  avail- 
able on  the  31st  August,  1591.  Eighty 
or  ninety  sick  were  lying  on  the  reeking 
ballast  below.  Many  were  dead,  and 
Raleigh  gives  one  hundred  as  the  num- 
ber of  those  fit  to  fight  and  work.  Sir 
Richard  Hawkins  says  that  the  queen 
paid  wages  to  two  hundred  and  sixty 
men,  "as  by  the  pay  books  doth  ap- 
pear;" but  this  may  mean  that  she  paid 
the  families  of  those  who  had  fallen. 
The  balance  of  evidence  is  that  the  Re- 
venge is  short-handed;  not  that  she  is 
crowded  with  extra  men,  as  she  must 
have  been  if  the  queen  paid  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  survivors.  She  has 
three  masts,  wjth  a  lateen  sail  on  the 
mizen,  square  sails  on  the  main  and  fore, 
and  a  bowsprit,  at  the  end  of  which 
is  shipped  an  upright  mast  with  a  small 
square  spritsail.  She  is  not  painted 
black  with  a  white  band  in  the  modern 
fashion,  but  in  some  bright  color,  per- 
haps in  more  than  one,  and  is  freely 
carved  and  gilded  at  bow  and  stern  and 
round  the  portholes.  And  she  flies  the 
English  ensign,  the  red  cross  of  St. 
George,  and  probably  also  the  banner 
of  Sir  Richard.  The  reader,  by  the 
way,  must  not  let  Mr.  Kingsley  per- 
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time  flew  the  red  and  yellow  flag  of 
today.  They  used  the  Hapsbourg  en- 
sign, the  banner  of  Burgundy,  which  is 
a  red  saltire  on  a  white  ground. 

Sir  Richard  Grenville  was  probably 
standing  on  the  after  castle  of  the  Re- 
venge with  his  captain  and  his  sailing- 
master,  as  they  neared  the  Spaniards. 
When  it  was  clear  that  they  could  not 
weather  the  head  of  Don  Alonso's  line 
the  captain  and  master  implored  him  to 
go  about,  but  he  refused.  Linschoten 
was  told  that  the  master  had  actually 
given  the  order  to  "cut  [i.e.,  set]  the 
mainsail"  and  put  before  the  wind,  but 
that  Grenville  threatened  to  hang  him. 
or  any  man  who  touched  a  rope.  What- 
ever the  truth  here,  it  is  the  fact  that 
the  Revenge  held  on;  and  all  agree  that 
she  held  on  by  the  decision  of  the  ad- 
miral, and  against  the  wish  of  her 
officers  and  crew.  Why?  Mr.  Laugh  ton 
thinks  that  the  admiral  "was  not  a  sea- 
man, nor  had  he  any  large  experience  of 
the  requirements  of  actual  war."  But 
he  had  been  at  sea  and  in  fights.  If  he 
did  not  understand  the  elementary  facts 
of  the  case,  he  must  have  been  a  born 
fool,  which  nobody  ever  called  him. 
Monson  saw  in  his  action  only  temper 
and  wrong-headedness;  but  then,  Mon- 
son was  of  the  earth,  earthy,  and  adds 
that  Grenville  repented  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  would  have  come  back  if  he 
could,  which  is  against  all  the  other  evi- 
dence. Raleigh  thought  that  to  have 
gone  about  would  have  been  the  wiser 
course,  "in  so  great  an  impossibility  of 
prevailing,"  and  adds,  "notwithstand- 
ing, out  of  the  greatness  of  his  mind  he 
could  not  be  persuaded."  But  is  it 
greatness  of  mind  to  throw  away  a  ship 
and  a  ship's  company  on  a  point  of 
honor?  Cochrane  would  not  have 
thought  so,  nor  Nelson;  though  both 
could  be  brave  to  the  verge  of  madness, 
xet  Raleigh  was  right.  It  was  great- 
ness of  mind  as  it  was  understood  by  a 
generation  which  revelled  in  Marlowe, 
and  which  knew  what  was  meant  by  an 
"heroic  fury." 

The  "requirements  of  actual  war" 
have,  in  truth,  nothing  to  do  with  what 
was  a  rodomontade,  not  in  our  jeering 

modern  sense,  but  as  BrantAme  used 


the  word— a  furious  outbreak  of  pride, 
passion,  and  longing  for  the  joys  of 
battle.      Months  of  dull  cruising,   of 
stenches  from  the  soaking  ballast,  of 
scurvy,  and  of  fever,  may  have  helped 
to  exasperate  a  naturally  fierce  man. 
Yet  at  all  times  Grenville  must  have 
hated  the  prudent  game  of  working  to 
windward,  and  fighting  at  long  bowls. 
There  were   Englishmen   in    the   fleet 
collected  against  the  Armada   in  the 
Channel,  who  would  have  forced  Lord 
Howard  of  Effingham  to  leave  his  cau- 
tious manoeuvres,  and  grapple  with  the 
Spaniards,  if  only  they  could.    If  Gren- 
ville had  been  there,  his  voice  would 
have  been  with  them.      Now  he  was 
free  to  act.    For  the  queen's  ship  he 
cared  not  much— or,  as  the  Bearserk 
mood  rose  in  him,  he  got  past  caring. 
For  his  men  he  cared  not  a  jot.      He 
would  not  have  deserted  them,  for  that 
would  have  been  an  act  of  cowardice, 
but  he  never  doubted  for  an  instant  of 
his  right  to  lead  them  to  death,  if  honor 
was  thereby  to  be  earned  for  Richard 
Grenville.    Now,  to  sail  into  that  great 
fleet,  defying  the  danger  from  which 
Lord  Thomas  Howard  shrank;  to  force 
it  to  give  way,  and  glory  over  it  if  its 
spirit  failed;  or,  if  it  barred  his  road, 
then  to  show  what  virtue  was  In  him 
by  laying  about  him  to  his  will  before 
he  died— that  would  be  great  honor.    So 
he  held  on,  knowing  well  what  he  did. 
Divers  Spaniards  bore  up  to  let  him 
pass,  but  the  bullets  began  to  fly,  and 
tne  George  Noble  was  shot  through  and 
through.     Then  the  great  Saint  Philip 
crossed  the  Revenge's  bow,  taking  the 
wind  out  of  her  sails.    The  George  No- 
ble came  under  Grenville's  stern  and 
her  master  hailed  to  ask  if  he  should 
stay.    Sir  Richard  told  the  trader  to  go, 
and  leave  him  to  his  fate.    That  an- 
swer, which  Raleigh  must  have  heard 
from  the  skipper,  tells  us  enough  of 
what  was  in  the  admiral's  mind.    He 
was  then  as  his  Norse  ancestors  had 
been  when  the  last  hour  was  come, 
when  all  that  was  in  a  man's  power  was 
to  meet  his  fate  like  a  man.    The  poet 
who  wrote  the  "Hamdis  Mai"  would 
have  known  how  to  word  It    "We  have 
fought  a  good  fight.*'  said  the  sons  of 
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stand  on  slaughtered  Goths,  on  the 
sword-sated  slain,  like  eagles  on  their 
perch.  We  have  gotten  a  good  report, 
though  we  die  to-day  or  to-morrow." 

Sir  Richard  was  not  left  wholly  alone 
to  meet  his  fate.  The  fight  began  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  For  two 
hours  Captain  Vavassor,  in  the  Fore- 
sight, was  near  the  Revenge,  fighting 
hard,  and  Lord  Thomas  Howard  came 
down  from  windward  as  near  as  he 
could  without  entangling  his  ships 
among  the  Spaniards.  But  his  fear  to 
lose  the  queen's  ships  kept  him  always 
to  windward.  A  Norseman  or  a  knight 
would  have  thought  it  better  to  perish 
with  Grenville  than  to  leave  him;  but 
Lord  Thomas  Howard  was  a  sensible 
English  officer,  and  he  listened  to  sub- 
ordinates, who  told  him  that  it  was  not 
the  part  of  a  judicious  commander  to 
sacrifice  a  whole  squadron  to  no  pur- 
pose. So  at  dark  he  sailed  away,  and 
Sir  Richard  was  left  to  his  fate.  All 
night  the  Spaniards  fired  into  him  or 
tried  to  board,  and,  when  day  came,  the 
Revenge  was  a  dismasted  hulk.  Gren- 
ville lay  desperately  wounded.  He 
would,  so  Raleigh  was  told,  have  blown 
up  the  ship  to  make  the  more  glorious 
end,  and  his  master-gunner  would  have 
fulfilled  his  wish.  But  his  crew  were 
not  the  band  of  a  Norse  chief.  They 
were  Englishmen  of  the  new  time,  and, 
having  done  their  duty,  refused  to  be 
sacrificed.  They  surrendered  on  terms, 
and  Grenville  was  carried  to  die  in  Don 
Alonso's  flagship. 

"Here  die  I,  Richard  Grenville,  with 
a  joyful  and  a  quiet  mind,  for  that  I 
have  ended  my  life  as  a  good  soldier 
ought  to  do,  who  has  fought  for  his 
country,  queen,  religion,  and  honor. 
Wherefore  my  soul  joyfully  departeth 
out  of  this  body,  and  shall  always  leave 
behind  it  an  everlasting  fame  of  a  true 
soldier,  who  hath  done  his  duty  as  he 
was  bound  to  do.  But  the  others  of  my 
company  have  done  as  traitors  and 
dogs,  for  which  they  shall  be  re- 
proached all  their  lives  and  leave  a 
shameful  name  forever."  The  early 
translator  of  Linschoten  suppressed  the 
last  sentence,  which  yet  is  not  the  least 


world.  Perhaps  they  thought  it  unjust, 
for  they,  too,  were  modern  men,  and 
were  half  amazed  at  Sir  Richard  even 
while  they  admired  him. 

David  Hannay. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
TWO    TALES    PROM   THE   RUSSIAN   OF 
ANTON  TSCHECHOW. 

THE   BITER   BIT. 

The  land  surveyor,  Gleb  Gawrilo- 
witsch  Smirnow,  had  arrived  at  the 
Gniluschka  station.  He  had  still  thirty 
versts  to  drive  before  reaching  the  es- 
tate where  his  services  were  required. 
If  the  driver  is  sober  and  the  horses  are 
not  slaughter-house  nags,  a  distance  of 
thirty  versts  is  hardly  worth  mention- 
ing; whereas  if  the  coachman  is  drunk 
and  the  horses  exhausted,  the  distance 
appears  to  be  more  like  fifty  versts. 

"Tell  me,  please,  where  I  can  procure 
posthorses,"  said  the  surveyor  to  the 
station  gendarme. 

"What  kind  of  horses?  Posthorses? 
Why,  there  is  hardly  a  dog  in  the 
whole  country-side  that  you  could  put 
into  harness,  let  alone  horses.  Where 
do  you  wish  to  go?" 

"To  Dewkino,  to  General  Hohotow's 
estate." 

"Well,  then,"  yawned  the  gendarme, 
"go  to  the  back  of  the  station;  in  the 
yard  there  you  will  find  some  peasants 
and  their  carts;  travellers  sometimes 
get  a  lift  in  that  way." 

The  surveyor  sighed  and  went  in  the 
direction  indicated. 

After  a  good  deal  of  fruitless  inquiry 
and  searching,  he  discovered  a  peas- 
ant, a  powerful,  gloomy-looking  man, 
pitted  with  smallpox,  who,  shod  in  felt 
shoes  and  wrapped  in  a  coarse  ragged 
blanket,  stood  motionless  as  a  pillar  of 
salt. 

"The  devil  alone  knows  what  sort  of 
a  cart  this  is,"  grumbled  the  surveyor 
as  he  got  up.  "One  can  hardly  tell  the 
front  from  the  back." 

"What  possible  difficulty   can   there 
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be?  The  front  Is  where  the  horse's  tatl 
is,  and  the  back  is  where  your  honor  is 
sitting." 

The  horse  was  young,  in  good  condi- 
tion, with  broad  flat  hocks  and  fly-bit- 
ten ears.  When  it  was  struck  with  the 
whip  (which  was  made  of  string)  it 
merely  shook  its  head;  when  struck  for 
the  second  time  and  roundly  abused  as 
well,  the  cart  began  to  quake  and 
quiver  as  if  in  an  ague.  After  the 
third  blow,  it  swayed  backwards  and 
forwards,  but  the  fourth  blow  set  it 
fairly  in  motion. 

"Does  this  sort  of  thing  go  on  the 
whole  time?"  inquired  the  surveyor 
after  receiving  a  most  violent  shock. 
Inwardly  he  wondered  how  it  was 
that  Russian  drivers  can  always  man- 
age to  shake  body  and  soul  asunder, 
although  driving  at  a  foot's  pace. 

"We  shall  get  there  all  right,"  an- 
swered the  driver  soothingly.  4*This  is 
a  mare,  young  and  fast.  If  she  once 
begins  to  gallop  there  is  no  holding  her. 
Come  up,  accursed  beast!" 

Twilight  had  set  in  as  the  cart  left 
the  station.  To  the  right  of  the  road 
stretched  an  immense  frozen  plain 
which  seemed  to  have  no  limits.  If 
one  drove  to  its  uttermost  parts,  one 
would  certainly  fall  into  the  devil's 
clutches.  On  the  horizon,  where  earth 
and  sky  merged  into  one,  the  crimson 
autumnal  glow  was  slowly  fading.  To 
the  left  of  the  road  huge  mounds  de- 
fined themselves  vaguely  in  the  fast 
darkening  atmosphere;  they  bore  fan- 
tastic resemblances,  some  to  hayricks, 
some  to  houses.  It  was  impossible  for 
the  surveyor  to  see  anything  in  front 
of  him,  for  the  driver's  broad  back  en- 
tirely obstructed  his  vision.  The  at- 
mosphere was  still  but  cold,  almost 
freezing. 

"What  a  desert!"  reflected  the  sur- 
veyor, pulling  his  coat  collar  over  his 
ears.  "Par  and  wide  is  neither  house 
nor  hut.  If  I  were  to  be  attacked  and 
robbed,  not  a  creature  would  be  a  bit 
the  wiser,  even  if  I  were  to  fire  off  a 
cannon—and  the  driver  looks  anything 
but  trustworthy.  If  such  a  son  of 
Anak  were  merely  to  raise  a  finger,  my 
fate  would  be  decided.      He  has  cer- 


tainly a  most  suspicious  and  bestial 
face." 

"Well,  my  man,  and  what  is  your 
name?"  inquired  the  surveyor. 

"I— my  name  is  Klim." 

"Tell  me,  Klim,  is  the  neighborhood 
quite  safe?  No  robberies?  No  vio- 
lence?" 

"No,  God  is  always  merciful  to  me. 
Besides,  wtoo  is  there  to  commit  rob- 
beries?" 

"It  is  lucky  that  things  are  so  quiet. 
But  to  make  sure  I  have  brought  three 
revolvers  with  me,"  said  the  land  sur- 
veyor, lying  freely.  "And,  as  you 
know,  a  revolver  is  not  a  child's  toy; 
one  is  quite  sufficient  to  polish  off  ten 
robbers."  It  was  now  quite  dark. 
Suddenly  the  cart  began  to  creak  and 
groan  and  shiver,  swerving  apparently 
accidentally  towards  the  left. 

"Where  is  he  going?"  thought  the 
surveyor.  "He  was  going  straight  for- 
ward just  now,  and  here  he  is  turning 
off  to  tbe  left.  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  rogue  is  taking  me 
straight  into  a  trap— and  then— all 
sorts  of  things  might  happen." 

"So  you  say  the  neighborhood  Is 
quite  safe,"  he  continued,  addressing 
the  driver.  "  That  is  rather  a  pity.  I 
should  rather  like  an  encounter  with 
highwaymen.  Although  I  look  so  weakly 
and  delicate  I  am  really  endowed  with 
the  strength  of  an  ox.  Once  upon  a 
time  three  robbers  attacked  me.  Well, 
what  do  you  think  happened?  One  1 
struck  so  hard  that  he— that  he  died 
there  and  then;  the  other  two,  thanks 
to  my  assistance,  were  sent  to  Siberia 
to  penal  servitude.  I  myself  do  not 
know  whence  comes  this  strength.  I 
can  seize  a  burly  fellow  like  you— and 
—and  wring  his  neck." 

Klim  turned  to  look  at  the  surveyor, 
wrinkled  his  face  in  a  curious  way, 
and  gave  the  mare  a  blow  with  his 
whip. 

"Yes,  brother,  so  it  is,"  continued  the 
surveyor.  "May  God  protect  anybody 
who  ventures  to  attack  me.  Not  only 
would  he  lose  his  hands  and  feet  but 
he  would  have  to  answer  for  his  crime 
before  the  judges.  I  am  known  to  all 
the  judges  and  magistrates.    I  am  an 
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important  and  indispensable  member 
of  the  government.  The  State  is  al- 
ways informed  of  my  whereabouts— 
and  they  take  good  care  that  no  harm 
shall  befall  me.  Everywhere  where  I 
go  policemen  and  village  headmen" 
(i.e.,  starosta)  "are  posted  along  the 
road  to  watch  over  my  safety.  Stop," 
cried  the  surveyor  suddenly.  "Where 
are  you  going?" 

"Why,  can't  you  see  the  forest  before 
us?" 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,  so  it  is,"  reflected 
the  surveyor.  "But  I  must  try  to  con- 
ceal my  alarm.  He  has  probably  no- 
ticed my  fear.  Why  does  he  look 
round  so  often?  He  is  certainly  plan- 
ning something,  curse  him.  At  first 
he  drove  so  slowly,  just  a  snail's  crawl, 
and  now  he  is  tearing  along.  My  good 
Klim,  why  do  you  urge  your  horse  so?" 

"I  am  not  urging  it  at  all.  It  gallops 
of  its  own  free  will.  If  it  once  begins 
to  gallop,  no  one  can  stop  it.  I  don't 
suppose  it  likes  galloping  any  more 
than  we  should." 

"You  are  lying,  brother.  I  see 
plainly  that  you  are  lying.  I  should 
not  advise  you  to  drive  too  fast.  Pull 
your  reins  tighter— do  you  hear?  Pull 
hard." 

"Why  should  I?" 

"Because  —  because  —  four  of  my 
friends  are  now  driving  from  the  sta- 
tion. I  wish  them  to  catch  me  up. 
They  promised  me  they  would  do  so- 
just  here— by  this  forest.  It  will  be 
merrier  travelling  in  their  company. 
They  are  strong,  powerful  men— each 
one  has  a  pistol.  Why  do  you  keep 
looking  at  me?  Why  do  you  wriggle 
as  though  you  were  sitting  on  pins  and 
needles?  What?— Brother,  I  shall,— 
Brother.— There  is  no  need  for  you  to 
keep  looking  at  me.  I  am  not  at  all  an 
interesting  person— except  perhaps  on 
account  of  my  revolvers.  Would  you 
like  to  see  them?  I  will  get  them;  just 
wait." 

And  the  surveyor  fumbled  in  his 
Dockets  under     pretence     of     finding 


Klim  suddenly  threw  down  his 
reins,  hurled  himself  from  the  cart, 
and  vanished  on  all-fours  into  the 
bushes. 

"Help,"  he  screamed.  "Help!  Help! 
Take  the  horse  and  cart,  but  spare  my 
life.    Help!   murder!    Help!" 

Rapidly  retreating  footsteps  and  the 
crashing  of  frozen  twigs  were  heard— 
and  all  was  still. 

The  surveyor,  utterly  taken  aback  by 
this  astounding  occurrence,  first  busied 
himself  in  bringing  the  horse  to  a 
standstill,  then,  seating  himself  more 
comfortably  in  the  cart,  he  began  to 
consider  the  situation. 

"He  has  certainly  run  away.  The 
fool  was  frightened.  What  is  to  be 
done  now?  I  can't  drive  on  alone,  for 
I  don't  know  the  road;  besides  which, 
people  would  think  I  had  stolen  the 
horse.  What  is  to  be  done?  Klim, 
Klim!" 

"Klim!"  replied  the  echoes. 

A  cold  shiver  ran  over  the  surveyor 
as  he  reflected  that  he  might  have  to 
spend  the  whole  night  in  the  dark  for- 
est, in  the  cold,  listening  to  the  howl- 
ing of  the  wolves,  the  echoes,  and  the 
snorting  of  a  hungry  horse. 

"Klimuschka,"  he  cried,  "where  are 
you,  my  good  fellow?  Where  are  you, 
Klimuschka?" 

For  two  whole  hours  the  land  sur- 
veyor sat  and  shouted;  and  not  until 
he  had  shouted  himself  quite  hoarse, 
and  had  become  reconciled  to  the  pros- 
pect of  spending  the  night  where  he 
was,  did  he  hear  the  sound  of  faint 
groans,  borne  towards  him  by  the 
night  wind. 

"Klim,  my  good  man,  is  that  you? 
Do  let  us  drive  on." 

"You  want  to  murder— murder  me." 

"I  was  only  joking,  my  good  man. 
May  God  punish  me  if  that  is  not  the 
truth.  What  kind  of  revolvers  do  you 
imagine  that  I  carry?  In  my  own  ter- 
ror, I  was  lying  to  you.  Be  so  good  as 
to  drive  on  with  me.  I  am  nearly 
frozen." 
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and  hesitatingly  approached  his  pas- 
senger. 

"Well,  why  were  you  frightened, 
you  silly  fool?  I  was— merely  joking 
and  you  became  alarmed.    Get  in." 

"The  Lord  be  with  you,  sir,"  grum- 
bled Klim  as  he  clambered  into  the 
cart.  "If  I  had  only  known  I  would 
not  have  driven  you,  not  for  a  hun- 
dred roubles.  I  am  nearly  dead  with 
fright." 

Klim  struck  the  horse— the  cart 
shook— again  he  struck,  the  cart 
swayed.  At  the  fourth  blow  the  cart 
was  fairly  in  motion. 

The  land  surveyor  pulled  his  coat 
collar  up  over  his  ears.  Apparently 
neither  Klim  nor  the  neighborhood  in- 
spired him  any  longer  with  fear. 


sorrow. 


"To  whom  shall  I  tell  my  sorrow  ?"— Russian 
Song. 

Twilight  has  set  in.  Great  snow- 
flakes  circle  slowly  round  the  street 
lamps,  sinking  in  thin  soft  heaps  on 
the  roofs,  on  the  horses'  backs,  on 
men's  shoulders  and  caps.  The  driver, 
Jona  Potapow,  is  as  white  as  any 
ghost.  He  sits  on  the  coachbox  in  as 
crooked  a  position  as  a  human  body 
can  possibly  assume,  quite  motionless. 
Apparently,  he  would  not  think  it  nec- 
essary to  shake  the  snow  off,  even  if 
an  entire  snowdrift  fell  on  him.  His 
little  horse  stands  quite  still,  also  cov- 
ered with  snow.  Rawboned  and  knock- 
kneed,  it  is  for  all  the  world  like  one 
of  those  gingerbread  horses  that  you 
buy  at  the  fairs.  It  is,  apparently, 
deep  in  thought.  If  you  take  a  horse 
away  from  the  plough,  tear  it  away 
from  its  surroundings,  and  immerse  it 
in  this  whirl  of  strange  lights,  of  hur- 
rying men  and  incessant  noise,  it  can 
surely  not  do  otherwise  than  think. 

It  is  some  considerable  time  since 
Jona  and  his  horse  have  remained  in 
the  same  place.  They  began  their  day 
very  early  in  the  morning,  but  nobody 
had  required  their  services.  Now  the 
evening  mist  is  covering  the  town.  As 
the  darkness  deepens,  the  pale  light  of 
the  street  lamps  grows  more  brilliant 


and  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  streets 
reach  their  height 

"Driver,  to  the  Wiburger  suburb," 
hears  Jona,    "Driver!" 

Jona  starts,  and  from  between  his 
snow-laden  eyelashes  sees  an  officer  in 
cloak  and  hood. 

"To  the  Wiburger  suburb!"  repeats 
the  officer.    "Are  you  asleep?" 

As  a  sign  that  he  understands,  Jona 
gathers  up  his  reins,  thereby  causing 
great  flakes  of  snow  to  fall  from  the 
horse's  back  and  shoulders.  The  offi- 
cer seats  himself  in  the  sleigh.  The 
driver  clicks  with  his  tongue,  stretches 
his  neck  like  a  swan,  and  cracks  his 
whip  more  from  force  of  habit  than 
necessity.  The  horse  stretches  out  his 
neck,  bends  his  wooden  legs,  and 
sways  from  side  to  side  in  an  unde- 
cided manner. 

From  the  dark  swerving  mass  be- 
hind Jona  issues  a  voice,  "Where  are 
you  going,  you  devil's  limb?  What  are 
you  trying  to  do?  Keep  to  the  right. 
You  don't  know  how  to  drive.  Keep  to 
the  right,"  repeats  the  officer  wrath- 
fully. 

The  driver  of  another  carriage 
swears  at  him.  A  foot-passenger  who 
wishes  to  cross  the  road  and  knocks  up 
against  the  horse's  head  glares  furi- 
ously at  him  as  he  shakes  the  snow 
from  his  sleeve.  Jona  wriggles  on  his 
box  as  if  he  were  sitting  on  pins  and 
needles,  flings  his  arms  about  from 
side  to  side,  and  gazes  helplessly 
around  him  as  if  he  failed  to  under- 
stand where  he  was  or  what  he  was 
doing. 

"What  rogues  there  are  iu  this 
world!"  cries  the  officer.  "All  these 
people  seem  determined  to  collide  with 
you  and  your  horse.  There  is  certainly 
a  conspiracy  against  you." 

Jona  looks  round  at  his  fare  and 
moves  his  lips.  He  evidently  wishes 
to  say  something,  but  only  a  hoarse 
murmur  escapes  his  throat. 

"What?"  says  the  officer. 

Jona  forces  a  smile  to  his  lips,  clears 
his  throat,  and  says  huskily:  "Sir.  I 
have  lost— my  son— died  this  week. 
sir." 

"Ha!  what  did  he  die  of?" 
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officer  and  says,  "Who  can  tell?  Prob- 
ably of  fever.  He  was  three  days  in 
hospital  and  then  died.  It  was  God's 
will." 

"Out  of  the  way,  Satan!"  comes  a 
voice  from  the  darkness.  "Are  you 
mad,  you  old  dog?  Why  don't  you  use 
your  eyes?" 

"Drive  quicker,"  says  the  fare.  "At 
this  rate  we  shall  not  arrive  till  to- 
morrow.   Hurry  your  horse." 

The  driver  stretches  out  his  neck, 
raises  himself  on  the  box,  and  swings 
his  whip  with  dubious  grace.  Once  or 
twice  he  glances  round  at  his  passen- 
ger, but  the  officer  has  closed  his  eyes, 
and  is  evidently  not  inclined  to  play 
the  part  of  listener.  After  his  fare  has 
got  out  at  the  Wiburger  Street,  Jona 
draws  up  in  front  of  an  inn  and  re- 
mains crouching  motionless  on  the 
box.  The  snowflakes  adorn  him  and 
his  horse  with  a  transparent  coat  of 
white.  An  hour  passes,  and  yet  an- 
other. Three  young  men  pass  by  on 
the  pavement,  wrangling  with  one  an- 
other, and  stamping  loudly  with  their 
galoshes;  two  of  them  are  tall  and 
thin,  the  third  is  short  and  hump- 
backed. 

"Drive  to  tne  Police  Bridge,"  cries 
the  humpback.  "There  are  three  of 
us— twenty  kopecks. 

Jona  draws  up  his  reins  and  clicks 
his  tongue.  Twenty  kopecks  is  barely 
a  third  of  the  fare;  but  just  now  he 
cares  for  nothing.  Whether  it  is  a 
rouble  or  whether  it  is  five  kopecks,  it 
matters  nothing  to  him  so  long  as  he 
gets  listeners. 

The  young  men  get  into  the  sleigh, 
pushing  and  scolding,  all  three  trying 
to  sit  down  on  the  seat,  which  only 
holds  two— they  dispute  as  to  who 
shall  sit  and  who  stand. 

After  a  good  deal  of  grumbling  and 
word-bandying,  it  is  settled  that  the 
humpback,  being  the  smallest,  shall 
stand. 

"Now  then,  get  on,"  cries  the  hump- 
back in  husky  tones  as  he  stands  be- 


could  find  such  a  miserable-looking 
thing  in  the  whole  of  Petersburg." 

"Ho,  ho,  ho!"  laughs  Jona.  "My  hat 
is  just  what  it  is." 

"It  is  just  what  it  is,  is  it?  Then 
hurry  your  horse  a  little.  Are  you  go- 
ing to  drive  like  this  the  whole  way? 
Do  you  want  a  knock  on  the  head?" 

"My  head  aches,"  said  one  of  the 
others.  "Yesterday,  Waska  and  I 
went  to  Dumanskij's  and  drank  three 
bottles  of  brandy." 

"I  cannot  understand  why  people 
tell  such  lies,"  retorted  the  other,  an- 
grily.   "You  lie  like  a  newspaper." 

"May  the  Almighty  punish  me  if  it 
is  not  true." 

"It  is  as  true  as  the  saying  that  lice 
sneeze." 

"Ho,  ho,  ho!"  laughed  Jona,  "what 
merry  gentlemen!  God  keep  you  in 
health!" 

"The  devil  fly  away  with  you!"  ex- 
claimed the  humpback,  wrathfully. 
"Will  you  drive  properly,  or  not,  you 
old  donkey?  Do  you  call  that  driving? 
Why  don't  you  whip  up  your  horse? 
Now  then,  you  old  rascal,  again— a 
good  hard  blow." 

Jona  feels  the  moving  body  behind 
him,  and  notices  how  the  humpback's 
voice  shakes.  He  hears  the  abuse  lev- 
elled at  him,  sees  the  young  men,  and 
the  feeling  of  utter  loneliness  and  des- 
olation begins  to  give  way  a  little. 
The  humpback  goes  on  abusing  him 
until  he  can  do  so  no  longer,  and  be- 
gins to  cough.  The  two  others  con- 
verse about  a  certain  Natalia  Pe- 
trovna,  Jona  turns  and  looks  at  them. 
A  slight  pause  occurs  in  the  conversa- 
tion; he  seizes  the  opportunity,  and 
once  more  looking  round  he  mur- 
murs:— 

"This  week  I  lost— this  week  my  son 
died." 

"We  must  all  die,"  sighed  the  hump* 
back,  wiping  his  lips  as  he  stopped 
coughing.  "Get  on,  get  on.  Really, 
gentlemen,  I  can  no  longer  put  up  with 
this  pace.  When  are  we  likely  to  reach 
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"Are  you  asleep,  old  fool?  I  shall 
soon  belabor  you  with  my  fists.  If  one 
talks  gently  to  people  of  your  kind  one 
would  have  to  walk.  Do  you  hear,  old 
house?  Or  don't  you  care  a  kopeck  for 
all  I  say?" 

Jona  hears,  much  more  than  he  feels, 
the  blow  on  the  neck  which  accom- 
panies the  words." 

"Ho,  ho!"  he  laughs.  "What  merry 
gentlemen!  God  send  you  good 
health!" 

Without  regard  for  his  age  or  his  evi- 
dent distress  of  mind  they  abuse  him 
and  strike  him;  but  he  heeds  it  not. 
and,  indeed,  is  rather  pleased  than 
otherwise,  for  it  distracts  his  attention 
from  the  grief  which  gnaws  at  his 
bosom  and  oppresses  him.  One  nail 
drives  out  another.  If  you  tread  on 
the  tail  of  a  cat  who  has  toothache,  she 
feels  better  directly. 

"Driver,  are  you  married?"  asks  one 
of  the  tall  young  men. 

"I?  Ho,  ho,  what  merry  gentlemen! 
Only  one  wife  remains  for  me— Mother 
Earth.  Ho,  ho,  ho!  that  is  to  say,  the 
grave!  My  son  is  dead,  and  yet  I  am 
alive.  It  is  a  queer  thing  that  Death 
should  have  mistaken  the  address. 
Instead  of  coming  to  me,  he  went  to 
my  son."  And  Jona  turned  round  to 
relate  to  the  young  men  how  his  son 
died,  when  the  humpback  declared, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  that,  thank  God, 
they  have  arrived  at  last. 

He  receives  his  twenty  kopecks,  and 
looks  after  the  young  men  long  after 
they  have  vanished  into  a  dark  en- 
trance. Once  more  he  is  alone,  and 
once  more  begins  the  feeling  of  utter 
loneliness.  The  grief  that  has  been 
lulled  for  so  short  a  time  begins  afresh 
to  gnaw  his  heart-strings,  and  threatens 
to  break  them.  Jona's  eyes,  full  of 
grief,  follow  restlessly  the  masses  of 
people  who  flit  past  him  on  both  sides 
of  the  street.  Amongst  all  these  thou- 
sands is  there  not  one  who  is  prepared 
to  listen  to  him?  Nothing  is  so  beau- 
tiful as  human  sympathy.  But  every- 
body rushes  past,  leaving  him  alone 
with  his  sorrow.  His  sorrow  is  im- 
measurable, passing  all  bounds— if  his 
breast  were  to  burst,  and  his  sorrow  to 


overflow,  it  would  overwhelm  the 
world,  although  at  present  it  is  quite 
Invisible.  Sorrow  oft  hides  itself  in 
such  unostentatious  guise  that  it 
passes  entirely  unobserved  even  in 
broad  daylight  Jona  sees  a  man-ser- 
vant with  a  sack  in  his  hand,  and  de- 
cides to  begin  a  conversation  with 
him. 

"My  friend,  what  time    is     it?"     he 
asks. 

"Ten  o'clock.  What  are  you  doing 
here?    Drive  on!" 

Jona  drives  about  ten  paces  further 
off,  sits  crouched  upon  his  box,  and 
abandons  himself  to  his  grief— he  is  at 
last  convinced  of  the  futility  of  his  at- 
tempts to  get  sympathy  from  his  fel- 
low men.  But  scarcely  five  minutes, 
have  elapsed  before  he  gathers  up  his 
reins,  shivering  as  if  in  a  sudden  ac- 
cess of  pain.  He  can  no  longer  bear  it. 
"Home,"  thinks  he,  "I  must  go  home." 
And  as  if  the  horse  had  guessed  his: 
thoughts,  it  breaks  into  a  trot.  Half 
an  hour  later,  Jona  is  sitting  by  the  big 
dirty  stove.  On  the  shelf  above,  on 
the  floor  below,  on  the  benches  around, 
everywhere  men  are  sleeping.  The 
atmosphere  is  stale  and  close.  Jona 
looks  at  the  sleeping  figures,  scratches 
his  ear,  and  regrets  having  returned  so 
early.  "I  have  not  even  earned  the 
price  of  a  feed  of  oats,"  thinks  he, 
"that  is  why  I  am  so  sad.  A  man  who- 
attends  properly  to  his  business, 
whose  horse  is  well  fed,  and  whose 
own  stomach  is  full,  is  always  happy. 
A  young  driver  rises  from  the  corner 
of  the  room,  coughs  sleepily,  and  goes 
to  the  water-jug. 

"You  are  thirsty,  brother?"  asks- 
Jona. 

"As  you  see,  I  am  thirsty." 

"Ah,  well,  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  your 
drink.  But,  brother,  do  you  know  that 
my  son  is  dead?  In  hospital  this 
week.  You  may  perhaps  have  heard 
of  it.    It  is  quite  a  history." 

Jona  watches  the  effect  of  his  words, 
but  fails  to  perceive  that  they  make 
any  impression.  The  driver  has  cov- 
ered up  his  head  and  is  already  asleep 
again.  The  old  man  sighs  and 
scratches  his  ear.    The  thirst  for  sym- 
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the  thirst  for  water  in  the  young 
driver. 

It  is  nearly  a  week  since  his  son 
•died,  and  he  has  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  over  the  misfortune 
with  anybody.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  dis- 
cussed calmly,  soberly.  One  must  tell 
how  the  son  fell  sick,  how  he  suffered, 
what  he  said  before  he  died,  how  he 
died.  His  funeral  must  be  described, 
as  well  as  the  visit  to  the  hospital  to 
fetch  away  the  dead  man's  clothes. 

Away  in  a  little  village  lives  his  or- 
phan child.  Anissja— she  must  be 
talked  over.  Is  all  this  then  little  or 
nothing  to  talk  about?  The  listener 
should  sigh  and  groan,  breathe  broken 
words  of  sympathy.  Women  make 
particularly  good  listeners.  Although 
they  are  mostly  fools,  still  they  gen- 
erally begin  to  cry  at  once. 

"I  had  better  see  to  my  horse," 
thinks  Jona.  "It  will  be  time  enough 
to  sleep  afterwards." 

He  dresses  and  goes  to  the  horse's 
stall.  He  thinks  about  oats,  hay,  and 
the  weather.  When  he  is  alone  he 
dare  not  think  of  his  son.  To  talk 
about  him  to  some  one  else  is  all  very 
well,  but  alone,  to  think  of  him,  to  re- 
call his  presence— that  is  beyond  his 
strength. 

"Are  you  feeding?"  says  Jona  to  his 
horse,  as  he  sees  its  eyes  shining  in  the 
darkness.  "Well,  eat  away.  When 
we  can  no  longer  pay  for  oats  we  must 
eat  hay.  Yes,  I  am  too  old  for  driving. 
My  son  ought  to  have  driven,  not  1. 
He  was  a  right  good  driver— he  should 
have  been  alive  now."  Jona  is  silent 
for  a  little  while  and  then  begins  again. 
"So  it  is,  dear  little  mare,  Kusmu 
Ionitsch  is  no  more— he  desired  to  live 
longer— but  he  died  without  further 
ado.  Suppose  you  had  a  foal,  and  that 
you  were  that  foal's  real  live  mother? 
—your  foal  desired  to  live  long,  but  it 
died.  Would  you  not  be  sad  about 
it?" 

The  mare  munches  away,  listens  and 
breathes  gently  on  her  master's  hand. 
With  a  sudden  Inspiration,  Jona  re- 
lates everything  to  his  little  mare. 


GHOSTS  AND  RIGHT  REASON. 

The  editor  has  asked  me  to  say  some- 
thing about  ghosts  and  the  ghostly:  I 
therefore  venture  to  make  an  appeal  in 
favor  of  a  rational  treatment  of  the 
topic.  It  is  certainly  an  objection  to  all 
such  studies  that  they  seem  to  lower 
the  logical  tone  of  most  inquirers.  One 
scarcely  knows  whether  believers  or 
unbelievers  are  the  more  prejudiced 
and  the  less  reasonable.  One  devotee 
of  modern  science  bids  us  reject  the 
whole  theme,  because  it  may  produce  a 
recrudescence  of  superstition!  This  is 
worthy  of  "the  dreadful  consequences 
argufiers,"  as  Professor  Huxley  called 
some  of  his  orthodox  opponents.  We 
cannot  reject  Darwinism  because  it  is 
wrested  into  an  excuse  for  immortality 
by  M.  Daudet's  "Strugforlifeur,"  or  M. 
Bourget's  "Disciple;"  nor  can  we  re- 
fuse to  examine  evidence  for  the  so- 
called  "ghostly"  because  it  may  en- 
courage other  fools  in  other  follies. 
Truth  is  to  be  sought  heedless  of  conse- 
quences; so  the  scientific  people  keep 
telling  us. 

On  the  other  side,  even  scientific  rea- 
soners,  eminent  in  their  own  field, 
when  engaged  on  ghostly  territory 
often  neglect  all  rules  of  logic  and  com- 
mon sense,  if  they  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve. They  prefer  the  unestablished, 
unverified,  barely  conceivable,  abnor- 
mal explanation  to  a  well-understood 
vera  causa,  and  think  it  more  likely  that 
a  lady  went  to  church  "in  the  spirit" 
than  that  she  went  in  a  cab!  They 
even  err  about  plain  matters  of  geogra- 
phy, through  a  recklessness  which,  in 
other  speculations,  would  never  tempt 
them. 

If  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  (and 
Sadducees)  of  Science,  on  both  sides,  do 
thus  err,  who  can  marvel  at  the  blun- 
ders of  Publicans  and  Philistines,  and 
Spiritualists?  Whenever  ghosts  are 
spoken  of  certain  elderly  fallacies  are 
invariably  reproduced. 

(1)  "Nobody  ever  knew  any  one  who 
had  seen  a  ghost;  we  only  meet  people 
who  know  somebody  who  saw  one." 
Taking  "ghost"  merely  as  a  popular  de- 
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scriptiou  of  an  undetermined  phenom- 
enon, this  is  absurd.  I  generally  reply, 
••Now  you  see  in  me,  simple  as  I  sit 
here,  somebody  who  has  seen  what  you 
call  a  ghost."  I  choose  the  following 
example  of  this  fallacy  from  an  essay 
by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  (the  Forum, 
July,  1896):  "It  cannot  be  necessary  to 
discuss  such  fictions.  The  only  case,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  in  which  there  is 
anything  like  first-hand  evidence,  is 
that  of  the  warning  apparition  to  Lord 
Lyttelton,  which  may  be  explained  as 
the  masked  suicide  of  a  voluptuary 
sated  with  life." 

How  can  a  "warning  apparition"  be 
•'a  masked  suicide"?  In  any  case  we 
have  the  apparition  only  at  second 
hand,  from  people  (such  as  Rowan 
Hamiltop)  to  whom  Lord  Lyttelton  told 
the  story.  At  something  more  like  first 
hand  we  have  the  death-bed  wraith  of 
Lord  Lyttelton  himself,  which  came 
from  Epsom  into  Mr.  Andrews's  bed- 
room at  Deptford!  But  why  trouble 
with  an  old  set  of  testimonies?  Mr.  Gold- 
win  Smith  will  find  plenty  of  signed 
and  attested  accounts  of  "ghosts"  at 
first  hand,  from  well  known,  honorable, 
and  living  witnesses,  in  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search. Evidence  cannot  be  more  for- 
mal, more  contemporary,  or  more  "at 
first  hand."  How  happens  it  then  that 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  knows  no  first- 
hand evidence,  or  "anything  like  it," 
except  in  Lord  Lyttelton's  case?  There 
is  absolutely  no  reason  for  suspecting 
that  Lord  Lyttelton  committed  suicide, 
save  that  the  theory  gets  rid  of  the 
ghost.  And  that  is  superfluous;  his 
lordship's  mental  condition  at  the  time 
makes  his  ghost  story  "not  evidential." 
Of  this  I  give  evidence  (not  first-hand) 
in  the  "Life  of  John  Gibson  Lockhart." 

(2)  "Ghosts  are  only  seen  after  din- 
ner." This  is  contrary  to  all  the  evi- 
dence. "After  dinner,"  besides,  does 
not  mean  with  us  what  it  meant  when 
the  venerable  jest  was  first  invented. 
We  do  not  get  drunk  at  dinner  any 
more. 

(3)  "Ghosts  are  the  results  of  in- 
digestion." In  that  case  they  ought  to 
be  very  much  more  common  phenomena 


than  they  are.  Besides,  in  scientific 
works  on  hallucination  we  do  not  fincl 
that  hallucinations  are  frequently 
caused  by  dyspepsia. 

(4)  "It  was  all  a  trick/'  Now  there 
are  examples  of  "spiritual  manifesta- 
tions" so-called  caused  by  trickery,  but 
this  proposition  cannot  be  converted 
into  "Trickery  causes  all  spiritual  man- 
ifestations." 

There  are  real  diamonds,  though 
paste  exists;  nay,  there  would  be  no* 
paste  if  there  were  no  diamonds.  In 
each  case  we  have  to  go  by  the  evi- 
dence. As  a  "rider"  to  No.  4  we  have* 
"Eusapia  took  in  a  crowd  of  scientific 
people;  therefore  the  whole  subject  is 
nonsense."  Distinguo.  Eusapia  did 
take  in  some  scientific  people;  others  re- 
served their  judgment,  and  finally  de- 
tected an  imposture  of  which  they  had 
always  publicly  recognized  the  symp- 
toms. 

As  an  example  of  recklessness  of  evi- 
dence, on  the  sceptical  side,  I  may  say 
that  I  was  accused,  by  a  scientific  jour- 
nal, of  having  examined,  and  been  de- 
ceived, by  Eusapia.  I  never  went  near 
her;  I  am  not  a  conjuror  or  a  scientific 
person;  my  evidence  would  not  count. 
I  only  said  that  Mr.  Maskelyne  should 
inspect  the  lady.  But  a  scientific  per- 
son took  it  for  granted  that  I  was  one 
of  her  victims,  and  said  so.  Moreover 
a  society  devoted  to  a  very  wide  range 
of  topics,  many  of  them  strictly  scien- 
tific, cannot  be  exploded  by  a  mistake 
made  by  one  or  two  members  in  an  out- 
lying theme.  One  member  of  one  so- 
ciety may  say,  "There  is  a  bogey,"  as 
one  member  of  another  society  may 
say,  "There  is  not  a  God,"  but  the  two 
societies  need  not  share  the  burden  of 
these  hasty  conclusions. 

(5)  "But  I  don't  see  any  use  in 
ghosts.  What  purpose  do  they  serve  V 
This  is  perhaps  the  commonest  fallacy 
of  all.  I  don't  see  any  use  in  argon,  but 
that  is  no  argument  against  its  exist- 
ence. What  purpose  does  the  sensible 
universe  serve?  Plenty  of  things  exist 
—everything,  in  fact— I  really  do  not 
know  why. 

(6)  "But  ghosts  are  so  foolish.  Why 
do  they  behave  like  that?"    Really,  as 
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though  the  conduct  of  the  embodied  is 
often  equally  puzzling.  Our  ignorance 
is  not  a  ground  of  disbelief,  or  a  reason 
for  refusing  to  try  to  know  better. 
Most  ghosts  appear  to  me  to  be  crazy, 
and  all  to  be  subject  to  curious  limita- 
tions. We  must  beware,  as  in  all  other 
inquiries,  of  taking  the  a  priori  road. 
We  cannot  judge  of  a  ghost  by  what 
we,  a  priori,  expect  a  ghost  to  be  and 
to  do.  He  need  not  be  wiser  than  an 
embodied  soul;  the  evidence  goes  to 
show  that  he  is  generally  much  more 
foolish.  And  why  not?  Probably,  as 
the  Scotch  say  of  an  idiot,  "he  is  not  all 
there."  The  balance  of  him  may  be 
disgusted  by  his  conduct,  and  hold  him 
in  high  contempt.  In  a  ghost  story, 
"Castle  Perilous,"  which  I  once  con- 
tributed to  the  Cornhill,  the  ghost  ad- 
mitted this:  he  said  he  hoped  that  noth- 
ing silly  or  vulgar  had  occurred  during 
his  temporary  lapse  of  consciousness. 
He  was  just  like  a  courteous  epileptic 
patient.  If  we  are  to  be  rational,  then 
we  must  make  allowances  for  our  ig- 
norance, and  for  the  unknown  laws  and 
conditions  of  the  unknown  residuum  of 
fact  which  may,  or  may  not,  produce 
the  undetermined  phenomenon  roughly 
styled  "a  ghost."  Suppose  I  die,  and  a 
shadowy  thing,  like  me,  prowls  about; 
suppose  that  strange,  inexplicable 
noises  occur,  and  so  on.  I  protest 
against  the  theory  that  my  immortal 
soul  is  entirely  engaged  in  these  pur- 
suits. Something  vaguely  connected 
with  me— about  as  much  of  me  as  argon 
is  of  the  atmosphere— may  be  halluci- 
nating the  public,  or  the  maids;  but  the 
odds  are  that  the  balance  of  my  surviv- 
ing consciousness  either  knows  noth- 
ing, or  highly  disapproves  of,  these  per* 
formances.  How  such  things  can  oc- 
cur, if  they  do  occur,  I  don't  know;  but 
then  I  know  so  little  even  of  the  em- 
bodied consciousness. 

Let  me  give  an  example— I  have  given 
it  elsewhere— of  the  scientific  method 
with  a  ghost.  A  lady,  known  to  me, 
visiting  a  house,  was  pestered  all  night 
by  a  ghost  in  armor.    Next  morning  she 


"Illusions,"  argued,  very  properly  so 
far,  that  she  had,  unconsciously,  seen 
the  picture,  which,  therefore,  haunted 
her  dreams.  He  added  that,  curiously 
enough,  other  people  were  said  to  have 
undergone  the  same  experience  in  the 
same  room.  Now  the  odds  against 
such  an  unusual  experience  repeating 
itself  several  times,  to  different  people, 
in  the  same  room,  are  so  very  long  as  to 
demand  further  inquiry  and  explana- 
tion. These  Mr.  Sully  did  not  make, 
or  did  not  give.  We  all  sleep  in  hun- 
dreds of  rooms,  among  thousands  of 
pictures,  yet  we  do  not  see  the  subjects 
of  pictures  which  we  have  not  observed 
walking  about.  Why  should  one  pic- 
ture in  one  room  produce,  in  various 
cases,  such  singular  results?  Just 
where  the  interest  of  the  question  of 
illusions  begins  Mr.  Sully  drops  the 
question.  Another  step  in  quest  of  evi- 
dence and,  in  place  of  being  a  scientific 
psychologist,  Mr.  Sully  would  have  be- 
come a  psychical  researcher!  Not  to 
take  that  step  is  the  scientific  method. 

If  we  select  the  ghostly  for  our 
province  we  find  that  the  alleged  facts 
fall  into  regular  classes,  recognized 
from  all  antiquity.  Let  us  roughly  set 
down  the  various  categories,  all  of 
which  true  believers  account  for  by  the 
agency  of  "spirits,"  embodied  or,  more 
often,  not  embodied.  Now  the  idea  of 
"spirits"  is  a  very  early  deduction  of 
the  human  mind  from  misunderstood 
facts.  All  savages  believe  in  disem- 
bodied spirits.  To  this  opinion  they 
have  reasoned  from  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  life,  death,  trance,  sleep, 
dream,  force,  and  so  forth.  All  force,  in 
brief,  is  exerted,  they  think,  by  an  "I"— 
by  a  will  of  which  the  early  reasoner 
believes  himself  to  be  conscious.  What 
he  believes  about  himself  he  applies  to 
everything.  He  moves  himself,  and 
other  objects,  by,  or  after,  an  effort  of 
mind  and  will;  therefore  all  movements, 
all  phenomena,  are  caused  by  mind  and 
will.  When  there  is  no  visible,  tangible 
agent,  then  an  invisible,  intangible,  but 
conscious  win  is  supposed  to  be  at  work. 
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man,  as  in  sleep,  dream,  trance,  and 
death,  as  a  shadow  leaves  the  substance 
in  the  absence  of  strong  light.  Spirit, 
or  shadow,  is,  therefore,  separable  from 
the  body.  In  sleep,  dream,  trance  it  de- 
parts, and  returns  again  at  waking.  It 
moves  in  dream  and  trance  at  any  dis- 
tance from  the  body.  In  death  it  does 
not  return  again  to  the  limbs,  but  why 
should  it  be  extinct?  It  exists  else- 
where, and  may  be  heard  in  forest 
sounds,  in  whispers  and  gibberings,  in 
unexplained  raps  and  knockings  (Bur- 
man,  Australia,  Borneo,  China).  It 
may  even  be  seen,  sometimes  (as  at  the 
moment  of  death),  by  some  persons. 
There  are  also  countless  other  spirits, 
which  have  never  been  embodied  at  all. 
Such  is  the  savage  philosophy  of  spirits, 
"Animism,"  which  many  of  us  still  in- 
herit. It  is  coherent,  but  unsatisfac- 
tory, as  a  theory.  The  common  facts  of 
life  and  death  are  capable  of  another 
explanation,  which  is  not  exactly  satis- 
fying either! 

But  there  are,  or  are  said  to  be,  uncom- 
mon facts.  Taking  them  in  order,  and 
beginning  with  dreams,  all  ages  are  full 
of  stories  of  prophetic  dreams,  in  which 
time,  or  distance,  is  overrun,  and  the 
future,  or  the  remote,  is  discerned. 
Here  (granting  the  facts)  the  savage  ex- 
planation is  that  the  spirit  of  the 
dreamer  wandered  "out  of  space,  out  of 
time."  Believers  to-day  would  need, 
first,  to  secure  unimpeachable  evidence 
that  the  dream  was  recorded  before  the 
event.  Next,  chance  coincidence  would 
have  to  be  allowed  for,  and  that  is  al- 
lowing a  great  deal.  If  any  dreams  re- 
fused to  yield  to  such  solvents,  the 
modern  believer  would  neither  say  that 
God,  or  spirits,  "spoke  to"  the  sleeper 
(as  Walton  writes  of  the  Wottons)  nor 
that  the  "spirit"  of  the  dreamer  wan- 
dered away.  The  believer  would 
merely  remark  that,  for  all  he  knows, 
space  and  time  may  be  "subjective 
sensuous  schemata;"  conditions,  for  all 
he  knows,  by  which  human  conscious- 
ness, like  the  Divine  consciousness,  is 
not  always  trammelled. 

This  may  sound  very  learned,  or  very 
silly,  but  language  does  not  permit 
much  simpler  speech  in  matters  where 


we  are  so  ignorant.  As  to  the  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  such  dreams,  any 
one  can  read  the  reports  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research,  and  make  up 
his  own  mind  as  to  its  value,  qua  evi- 
dence. But  this  is  precisely  what  next 
to  nobody  will  do;  hence  the  talk  on  the 
subject  is  usually  ignorant.  Now,  on 
all  topics,  from  salmon  flies  to  ghosts,  I 
think  we  ought,  if  we  must  be  speak- 
ing, to  know  our  subject.  I  myself, 
having  examined  the  evidence,  think 
that  there  is  reason  for  suspension  of 
opinion.  But  this  is  horribly  unscien- 
tific, and  if  I  wished  to  be  popular,  I 
would  condemn  the  whole  matter  with- 
out taking  the  trouble  to  know  anything 
about  it.  As  savages  reasoned  hastily 
from  misconceived  premises,  therefore 
belief  is  a  survival,  therefore  unworthy 
of  the  nineteenth  century;  therefore  I 
must  reject  the  evidence  for  "proleptic" 
or  prophetic  dreams  without  examina- 
tion. Alas,  my  temperament  is  not  so 
scientific  as  all  that! 

What  applies  to  dreams  applies  to 
truths  said  to  be  abnormally  discerned 
in  trance,  "vision,"  ••second  sight," 
"crystal-gazing."  Savages  believe  in 
all  these  things,  and  explain  them  by 
the  hypothesis  of  spirit  or  spirits,  al- 
ready described.  To  myself  it  seems 
that  the  evidence  must  first  in  each 
event,  be  such  as  would  satisfy  a  jury 
in  a  civil  case,  or  even  better,  as  the 
occurrences  are  less  usual  and  probable. 
Next,  as  casual  waking  hallucinations 
(though  much  less  frequent  than 
dreams)  do  actually  occur,  we  must  dis- 
count the  chances  of  accidental  coinci- 
dence with  unknown  facts.  But  this 
demands  a  collection  of  statistics  of 
"visions,"  fulfilled  or  unfulfilled,  which 
in  practice  cannot  be  obtained.  The 
usual  tales  of  "death-bed  wraiths" 
come  under  this  condemnation.  There 
are  many  well-attested  examples,  and 
the  Maoris  regard  such  wraiths  as  legal 
evidence  of  death.  But  such  hallucina- 
tions, not  simultaneous  with  death  or 
any  other  crisis,  are  so  common  that 
nobody  should  regard  their  coincidence 
with  death  as  anything  but  fortuitous. 
Out  of  eight  or  ten  such  appearances, 
known  to  myself  as  having  occurred  to 
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myself  or  to  my  intimate  friends,  only 
one  was  actually  coincident  with  the 
decease  of  the  person  seen.  If,  then, 
such  experiences  have  any  objective 
cause,  we  do  not  know  what  that  cause 
may  be.  The  evidence  for  clairvoyance, 
again,  though  considerable,  is  inade- 
quate to  any  purpose  but  that  of  sug- 
gesting the  suspension  of  judgment. 
On  only  one  point  am  I  certain.  Some 
people  (as  all  savage,  classical,  and 
mediaeval  tradition  alleges)  can  be  hallu- 
cinated by  gazing  into  water,  crystal, 
and  so  forth.  So  far,  I  do  not  doubt,  an 
universal  tradition  has  a  basis  of  fact. 
That  the  vision  may  (rarely)  coincide 
with  unknown  remote  facts  I  also  be- 
lieve. But  here,  once  more,  the  coin- 
cidence may  be  fortuitous.  The  mere 
fact  of  the  hallucinations  is  precisely 
of  the  kind  which  has  been  studied  by 
Mr.  Galton,  and  the  classical,  mediaeval, 
and  savage  hypothesis  that  "spirits" 
appear  in  the  crystal  should  not,  I 
think,  deter  psychologists  from  experi- 
ment. All  facts,  without  exception, 
such  as  facts  of  disease,  have  been  ex- 
plained as  the  action  of  "spirits."  Yet 
we  study  facts  of  disease.  We  have 
here  only  the  evidence  of  the  subjects, 
or  seers,  but  we  have  no  better  evidence 
for  other  facts  of  a  psychological  and 
subjective  nature.  When  I  urged  these 
considerations  on  the  attention  of  the 
Folklore  Society  the  president  ex- 
plained crystal  visions  as  the  results  of 
some  morbid  affection  of  the  liver.  This 
was  scientific,  but  such  unusual  cases  of 
liver  disease  (in  healthy  subjects)  seem 
to  myself  to  deserve  the  attention  of 
psychologists,  and  of  pathologists. 
However,  it  may  be  more  scientific  to 
say  "Liver!"  and  drop  the  subject.  I 
have,  certainly,  only  such  evidence 
about  crystal  gazing  as  Mr.  Galton  col- 
lects about  the  visualization  of  numbers. 
I  can  no  more  visualize  colored  rows  of 
figures  than  I  can  see  moving  pictures 
in  crystals.  But  the  evidence  of  honor- 
able men  and  women  suffices  for  me,  as 
it  does  for  Mr.  Galton,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  world-wide  tradition  of 
"magic  mirrors"  has  subjective  facts  as 
its  basis.  It  would  be  odd  if  it  had  not. 
Of  course  all  paid  and  professional,  or 


semi-professional,  "seers"  are  so  out- 
rageously dishonest  that  no  man  of 
sense  regards  them.  The  town  is  full 
of  such  mercenary  impostors,  whom 
silly  people  visit  and  pay;  the  world 
being  divided  into  superstitious  dupes, 
and  persons  of  strong  minds  who  say 
"Stuff  and  nonsense,"  and  scientific 
characters  who  reject  evidence  without 
examination.  I  am  as  a  vox  clamantis 
in  eremo,  a  "silly  old  man"  who,  how- 
ever, does  try  to  know  something  about 
his  "silly  old  subject."  I  don't  feel  at 
all  sure  that  it  is  a  subject  of  any  im- 
portance; I  know  it  is  a  bore,  but  it  is 
talked  about  a  good  deal,  and,  if  we 
are  to  talk,  let  us  talk  with  a  measure  of 
knowledge  and  a  dose  of  logic. 

None  of  those  "ghostly"  themes  has 
anything  to  do  with  "ghosts,"  or  such 
appearances  and  phenomena  as  are 
popularly  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the 
spirits  of  the  dead.  These,  of  course, 
are  familiar  to  savages  at  large,  and 
are  easily  accounted  for  on  their  prin- 
ciples. Classical  records,  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers,  and  literature  in  general 
are  full  of  ghosts  and  haunted  houses. 
This  general  consent  of  humanity  has 
induced  reasoners  like  Dr.  Johnson  to 
suppose  that  ''there  is  something  in  it." 
But  the  doctor  admitted  that  a  bare 
presumption  is  not  evidence,  and  asked 
for  more  and  better.  He  does  not  seem 
to  Jiave  remarked  that  there  are  two 
questions  first  as  to  phenomena  and  the 
evidence  for  them;  next,  as  to  the  in- 
ferences from  them,  if  their  existence 
be  admitted.  Thus  it  is  clear  that,  if  all 
the  Royal  Society  at  once  saw  the  late 
Monsieur  de  Maupertuis,  as,  after  his 
decease,  one  savant  did,  we  still  cannot 
argue  that  the  spirit  of  a  dead  man  was 
visibly  present  and  filling  space.  There 
are  hallucinations,  and  even  collective 
hallucinations  common  to  a  number  of 
persons,  at  once,  or  successively. 
About  collective  hallucinations  science 
says  little.  It  might  account  for  them 
by  "suggestion,"  if  British  science  went 
so  far  as  to  admit  that  explanation.  All 
senses  may  be  hallucinated.  It  is 
ideally  conceivable,  therefore  (though 
not  very  likely),  that  all  the  Royal 
Society  might  simultaneously  be  hallu- 
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cinated  into  the  notion  that  they  saw, 
heard,  and  touched  M.  de  Maupertuis, 
who  has  long  been  dust.  Butf  we  can- 
not argue  (as  I  fear  Dr.  Johnson  would 
have  done)  that  they  were  in  presence 
of  a  ghost— that  is,  of  the  visible,  tangi- 
ble, audible  spirit  of  a  dead  man.  I 
don't  see  how  the  ghost  could  prove  his 
ghosthood.  Say  he  told  them  of  a  cer- 
tain manuscript  of  his,  unheard  of,  in  a 
corner  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin; 
say  that  the  manuscript  was  found 
there;  still  we  might  fall  back  on  "un- 
conscious cerebration."  In  fact,  I  can 
imagine  literally  no  way  in  which  a 
ghost  could  demonstrate  his  existence 
scientifically.  To  be  sure  I  cannot 
demonstrate  my  own,  nor  that  of  the 
universe;  they  are  generally  taken  "at 
face  value."  But  a  ghost  (merely  be- 
cause he  is  rather  scarce)  has  no  such 
privilege. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  a  ghost 
which  did  her  very  best,  yet,  I  think, 
unsuccessfully.  A  young  bagman  who 
lived  in  Mo.,  U.S.,  had  a  favorite  sister. 
She  died;  years  passed;  one  day,  in  a 
distant  city,  the  bagman  was  entering 
his  orders,  alone,  at  his  inn,  and  smok- 
ing a  cigar.  Looking  up,  he  saw  his 
dead  sister.  With  that  pitiful,  natural 
movement  known  to  all  who  have,  for 
a  moment,  recognized  a  dead  face  in  a 
face  of  the  living,  he  forgot  her  death, 
he  leaped  up  to  embrace  her,  but  she  was 
gone.  Much  distressed,  he  hurried 
home  and  told  his  family.  "She  had  a 
scar  on  her  cheek  which  she  had  not  in 
life,"  he  said,  "a  red  scratch."  His 
mother  rose  and  left  the  room.  The 
others  reasoned  with  him,  said  "he  had 
dreamed  it  all,"  and  so  on.  But  when 
he  went  out  his  mother  took  him  aside. 

"You  did  see  her,"  she  said.  "As 
she  lay  in  her  coffin  I  was  arranging 
flowers  about  her,  alone,  and  my 
brooch-pin  scratched  her  face.  I  hid  it 
with  powder,  and  no  one  knew." 

This  tale,  published  by  the  S.P.R.,  is 
attested,  in  writing,  by  all  concerned. 
The  obvious  way  of  dealing  with  the 
story  is  to  say  that  all  the  family  lied. 
But  why  go  so  far?  There  is  here  no 
proof  of  a  ghost.  The  mother  knew  the 
facts,   and   they   reached    the   son.    in 


visual  form,  by  "thought-transference*' 
from  the  mother— if  you  believe  in 
thought-transference,  a  subject  on 
which  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind. 

On  the  whole,  then,  granting  appari- 
tions, we  cannot  possibly  prove  that 
they  are  "ghosts"— that  is,  spirits  of  the 
dead.  That  theory  is  merely  part  of  the 
general  savage  hypothesis  of  Animism. 
Science  does  not  deny  the  possibility  of 
hallucinations  (therefore,  of  appari- 
tions); it  only  objects  to  the  doctrine  of 
spirits.  But,  in  haunted  houses,  the 
phenomena  are  often  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  ordinary  mind  flies  to  the 
hypothesis  of  spirit  as  the  "phantasmo- 
genetic  agency."  That  is  highly  dis- 
tasteful to  science,  for  pretty  obvious 
reasons,  and  therefore  the  Royal  Society 
is  not  likely  to  imitate  its  original  mem- 
bers when  they  investigated  haunted 
houses.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  to  be  asked 
that  science  should  leave  the  solid 
ground  of  physical  facts  for  the  sliding 
sands  of  psychical  possibilities.  All  we 
can  ask  is  that  physical  science  shall 
abstain  from  judgments  not  based  on 
examination  of  evidence.  This  was 
the  attitude  of  Mr.  Darwin. 

Haunted  houses  are,  of  course,  as  old 
as  permanent  human  habitations.  Be- 
fore men  had  dwellings  more  fixed  than 
the  gunyeh  in  the  Bush,  then  the  Bush 
itself  was  haunted.  Ancient  Egypt. 
Assyria,  Greece  knew  the  phenomena 
of  haunt ings.  In  the  Middle  Ages  and 
later,  haunted  houses  raised  difllculties, 
as  between  owner  and  tenant,  for  the 
courts  of  law.  Lately  the  newspapers 
have  discussed  "Silverton  Abbey/'  The 
tenant  is  obliged  to  pay  rent  for  a  house 
in  which  he  is  unable  to  reside.  The 
curious  visit  the  place,  among  them  one 
person  well  known  to  myself,  and  re- 
port noises  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for,  or  experimentally  reproduced  in  the 
apparent  circumstances.  A  judicious 
arrangement  of  barbed  wire  in  the  pas- 
sages and  of  tin  tacks  "with  the  busi- 
ness ends  up"  might  perhaps  lay  the 
ghosts.  But  the  phenomena  are  of  the 
usual  sort. 

Unexplained  sights,  or  unexplained 
sounds,  or  both,  are  the  curse  of 
haunted  houses.      Some  famous  cases 
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nave  never  been  explained.  We  have 
the  Tedworth  Drummer  at  Mr.  Mom- 
pesson's,  under  Charles  II.;  we  have  the 
Wesleys'  Rectory  at  Bpworth  (1716); 
we  have  the  Cideville  case,  in  France 
(1851);  we  have  the  case  of  the  house  at 
Willington  Mill,  inhabited  by  the  Proc- 
ters, one  of  whom,  at  least,  survives, 
and  remembers  the  occurrences  in  his 
childhood.  In  all  these  instances  there 
were  unaccountable  knocks  and  noises; 
movements  of  objects  apparently  un- 
touched; and  apparitions  in  human  or 
animal  form,  now  defined  (as  of  a 
monkey  at  Willington),  now  of  undeter- 
mined or  unknown  species.  In  no  case 
was  a  semblance  of  a  dead  person 
recognized.  Indeed,  such  recognition 
is  extremely  rare.  Admitting  the  evi- 
dence, a  haunted  house  Is  one  in  which 
most  people  (but  not  always  all)  hear 
odd,  Inexplicable  noises,  and  some  see 
inexplicable  sights.  As  to  the  evidence, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Glanvil,  F.R.S.,  him- 
self witnessed  the  Tedworth  troubles. 
A  rumor  was  circulated  that  a  fraud 
had  been  discovered;  this  the  owner  of 
the  house,  Mr.  Mompesson,  solemnly 
denied.  For  Epworth  we  have  the  con- 
temporary letters  and  diaries  of  several 
of  the  Wesleys.  Dr.  Salmon,  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  has  made  an  elaborate 
attempt  to  prove  that  there  was  one 
trickster,  and  only  one  (thus  the  secret 
could  be  kept)— namely,  Hetty  Wesley. 
From  the  documents  I  have  established 
the  certainty  that,  if  the  girls  were  the 
tricksters,  they  were  all  concerned,  not 
Hetty  alone;  hence  the  preservation  of 
the  secret  (even  granting  the  possibility 
of  the  feats)  is  not  easily  to  be  ex- 
plained. For  the  Willington  case,  we 
have  contemporary  journals  of  the 
Procters.  For  the  Cideville  case,  we 
have  legal  reports  in  a  trial  for  libel.  In 
all  cases  the  phenomena  suggested, 
prima  facie,  the  action  of  a  limited, 
tricksy,  and  malevolent  intelligence;  in 
none  was  the  known  death  of  an  inmate 
of  the  house  even  suggested  as  an  ex- 
planation. 

Now,  if  we  turn  for  a  moment  to 
Froissart,  we  find  him  repeating  a  tale 
of  an  invisible  knocking  sprite  named 
Orthon,   inflicted  on  a  knight  by  an 


angry  clerk.  The  knight  tamed  Orthon, 
who  brought  him  intelligence,  foreign 
and  domestic,  but  Orthon,  resenting  an 
insult,  abandoned  the  castle.  Orthon 
was  friendly  and  clever,  but  before  he 
was  tamed  he  was  just  a  noisy  Polter- 
geist, like  the  others.  Not  one  of  these 
was  regarded  as  a  ghost  of  a  dead  in- 
mate. At  Willington  no  theory  was 
entertained.  At  Tedworth,  Epworth 
and  Cideville  the  owner  or  tenant  was 
at  feud  with  persons  pretending  to 
"magical"  powers,  as  was  the  knight 
in  Froissart.  We  can  draw  no  conclu- 
sion, of  course,  unless  we  believe,  with 
tiie  theory  in  Lord  Lytton's  tale,  "The 
Haunters  and  the  Haunted,"  that  the 
human  will  can  "cast  the  glamour"  over 
a  house,  and  hallucinate  its  inhabitants. 
We  must  come  to  this,  or  to  the 
hypothesis  of  a  traditional  art  of  trick- 
ery, which,  again,  works  on  the  nerves 
and  brain  of  the  victims,  and  predis- 
poses to  exaggeration  and  even  to 
hallucination.  The  reported  phenom- 
ena are  always  identical  in  kind;  nor 
should  we  forget  the  phenomenon  of 
unexplained  lights.  Further  I  profess 
myself  unable  to  go.  The  persistence, 
through  many  years,  of  the  phenomena 
at  Willington  and  elsewhere  seems 
hardly  consistent  with  practical  joking, 
which,  besides,  must  have  been  uncom- 
monly artful,  if  it  so  long  escaped  de- 
tection. At  "Sllverton  Abbey"  the  loss 
ana  Inconvenience  caused  must  surely 
have  provoked  careful  inquiry.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  impostures  have  been 
discovered,  and  a  few  have  been  falsely 
alleged,  as  at  Tedworth.  The  main 
point,  as  regards  "ghosts,"  is  that  they 
are  so  seldom  recognized  by  persons 
who  knew  the  dead,  and  that  the  hallu- 
cinations are  so  various.  There  are, 
indeed,  instances  in  which  recognition 
is  asserted;  in  one,  known  to  me.  the 
photograph  of  the  "ghost"  was  picked 
by  the  seer  (who  had  never  seen  the 
dead  person)  out  of  sixty  photographs. 
But  it  would  be  impossible  to  demon- 
strate that  the  seer  had  not  subtly  pro- 
cured a  photograph  for  purposes  of 
fraud,  or  had  not  gone  on  descriptions 
of  the  deceased  in  making  the  choice. 
These  things,  then,  are  singular  and 
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strange,  and  well-attested  enough,  I 
think,  to  make  suspension  of  judgment 
an  attitude  not  unreasonable.  We 
really  do  not  know  everything  in 
Nature;  and  our  ignorance  does  not 
justify  us  in  reasoning,  a  priori,  that 
phenomena  of  which  we  know  neither 
the  causes,  the  conditions,  nor  the  pur- 
pose are,  therefore,  non-existent.  The 
universal,  identical,  and  world-old  evi- 
dence of  tradition  may,  indeed,  be  ex- 
plained as  a  survival  of  savage  igno- 
rance and  of  savage  theories  and  beliefs. 
But  the  modern  statements  are  by  no 
means  always  valueless  as  evidence  to 
facts,  and  they  tally  with  the  tradition. 
They  corroborate,  to  some  extent,  the 
old  alleged  facts;  when  it  comes  to 
theory  we  need  not  fall  back  on 
"Animism."  No  sane  crystal-gazer 
now  believes  that  "spirits"  are  In  the 
ball,  or  ink,  or  whatever  vehicle  is  used. 
But  superstitious,  unreasoning  people 
ban  even  the  harmless  Illusions  of 
crystal-gazing  as  harmful  or  unholy. 

Moving  in  worlds  imperfectly  real- 
ized, we  are  still,  for  the  most  part, 
prejudiced,  or  superstitious,  or  indolent 
of  mind,  or  illogical,  or  "dreadful  con- 
sequences argufiers."  Some  are  afraid 
that  these  researches  may  beget  a  be- 
lief In  God  and  the  soul.  Some  are 
afraid  that  they  may  lower  the  dignity 
of  the  soul,  or  lead  to  heterodoxy  about 
the  future  life.  Some  are  wild  with 
hope  that  the  existence  of  the  soul  after 
the  bodily  death  may  be  demonstrated, 
and  their  credulity  is  often  boundless. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  possible 
consequences,  real  or  presumed.  We 
have  only  to  do  with  evidence  for  facts, 
and  the  inquiry  into  these  facts  we  may 
all  justifiably  neglect,  for  we  are  not  all 
born  to  be  seekers  of  truth.  What  we 
ought  not  to  do,  in  this  field,  or  in  any 
other,  is  to  "pay  ourselves  with  words;" 
to  repeat  old  parrot-cries,  to  hide  our 
heads  in  the  sand,  like  the  fabled 
ostrich,  and  then  pronounce  an  opinion 
about  the  clouds.  Every  one  smiles  at 
Mr.  Carlyle's  denunciations,  entirely 
a  priori,  of  the  Darwinian  theory.  Mr. 
Carlyle,  not  liking  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  reasonable  inferences  from  the 
theory,  scouted  it  as  foolishness  with- 


out inquiry.  "Follies  of  the  wise!" 
Our  business  is  to  know  what  there  is  to 
be  known  about  a  subject,  or  to  hold  our 
peace  when  it  is  discussed.  But  this, 
apparently,  is  a  counsel  of  perfection. 

To  sceptics  I  would  offer  a  hint.  It  is 
often  said,  "Whenever  a  ghost  story  is 
examined  it  falls  to  pieces,"  and  a  single 
instance,  from  China,  is  quoted.  Very 
well,  when  you  find  an  accessible  ghost 
story,  examine  it!  Somebody  lately 
sent  me  the  following  yarn:  A  gentle- 
man was  returning  to  his  house— say,  in 
Wilts— and  walked  from  the  station. 
He  met  an  old  man  whom  he  knew, 
"a-sitting  on  a  gate."  They  spoke,  and 
the  old  man  said  he  was  "waiting  for 
Mr.  Frederick."  "He  does  not  come  for 
some  days,"  said  the  squire,  and,  ar- 
rived at  home,  spoke  of  the  old  man. 

"Why,  he's  dead;  they  say  he  walks!'* 
was  the  reply.  And  Mr.  Frederick  died 
before  he  came  home. 

This  struck  me  as  a  "chestnut"— an 
old,  old  yarn.  I  mentioned  it  to  a 
friend,  who  said,  "When  I  heard  it  last 
the  old  man  was  an  old  woman." 

Now,  granting  this  discrepancy,  it  no 
more  kills  a  ghost  story  than  it  kills  any 
other  story.  Such  discrepancies  come 
into  all  current  reports  of  all  incidents. 
The  inquirer  must  go  to  the  fountain- 
head,  and  to  first-hand  corroborated 
testimony.  But  I  put  it  to  the  unbe- 
liever's honor,  would  he  not  reject  the 
story  of  Mr.  Frederick  and  the  old  man 
at  once,  as  necessarily  exploded,  just 
because  there  was  a  discrepancy  in  two 
popular  fourth-hand  versions?  I  have 
been  told  that  a  ghost,  well  known  to 
me,  was  seen  "at  Lady  Seaforth's."  I 
knew  it  was  not  so,  and  I  also  knew 
exactly  how  the  error  had  arisen.  I 
don't  say  I  believe  in  that  ghost,  but  a 
discrepancy  in  names  would  not  have 
laid  him.  Let  a  ghost  have  sportsman- 
like "law,"  and,  even  if  some  ghost 
stories  do  not  stand  cross-examination, 
let  us  beware  of  the  inference  that  none 
stand  it.  For  events  of  all  sorts  do 
really  occur,  though  many  versions  of 
all  sorts  of  events  do  not  bear  to  be  ex- 
amined. 

It  will  be  remarked  by  the  learned  (to 
whom  only  I  appeal)  that  this  opinion 
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has  been  anticipated  by  a  fair  German 
thinker:  "I  don't  exactly  say  that  I  be- 
lieve in  evil  spirits,"  remarks  Madame 
Buchholz,  "but  still  a  good  many  things 
do  happen  in  this  world  which  no  one 
can  explain  properly— not  even  Fritz, 
who  knows  most  things  better  than 
other  people."  Substituting  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  and  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  for  Fritz, 
this  nearly  represents  my  own  conclu- 
sions. I  wished  to  add  the  very  latest 
specimen  of  a  haunted  house,  but  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  property  and  the 
value  of  a  tenement  makes  me  hold  my 
hand.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  in  spite  of 
popular  science,  so-called  ghosts  can 
still  affect  the  relations  between  land- 
lord and  tenant. 

Andrew  Lano. 


From  Good  Wordi. 
ON  SIDEBOARDS. 

The  dlning-table  presupposes  the 
sideboard.  If  the  table  has  to  be  served 
there  must  be  some  place  on  which 
dishes,  decanters,  trays,  etc.,  will  have 
to  be  put  before  they  are  set  on  the 
table,  or  to  be  used  as  a  board  for  tem- 
porary deposit,  during  the  course  of  a 
meal.  But  the  sideboard  from  a  very 
early  period  was  employed,  not  merely 
as  a  convenience  during  a  meal,  but  as 
a  vehicle  for  display,  and  it  is  now,  and 
always  has  been  the  buffet  on  which 
has  been  exhibited  the  wealth  of  the 
household  In  plate. 

The  Romans  made  a  great  point  of 
display  of  their  silver  eating  and  drink- 
ing vessels,  which  were  set  out  on  the 
trapezophoron  or  abacus,  in  addition  to 
such  as  were  in  requisition  during  the 
dinner  or  supper.  The  trapezophoron 
was  actually  the  lower  portion  of  mar- 
ble, bronze  or  silver,  and  was  elaborately 
carved  or  moulded,  and  on  this  rested 
the  abacus,  which  was  the  table  It- 
self. Cato,  in  the  old  days  of  simple 
Roman  life,  could  speak  of  it  as  a  kitchen 
table,  but  the  splendid  sideboard 
groaning  under  its  weight  of  silver  and 
gold  plate,  was  an  introduction  from 
Asia  in'B.  C.  187;  and  Cicero  mentions 
the  gold  vessels  on  it.  On  a  sardonyx 
goblet  of  somewhat  later  period,    pre- 


served at  Paris,  is  the  representation 
of  such  a  sideboard  resting  on  four  legs, 
and  heaped  up  with  goblets  and  stat- 
uettes. Pliny  mentions  nine  gold  ves- 
sels encrusted  with  jewels  on  one  of 
these  sideboards. 

Another  sort  of  table  used  for  much 
the  same  purpose  was  the  delphica, 
resting  on  three  legs,  and  with  a  round 
slab  on  top.  This  is  the  table  so  repeat- 
edly represented  in  the  frescoes  of  the 
Catacombs.  It  is  that  in  the  Catacomb 
of  S.  Callixtus  with  the  Eucharistic 
bread  and  fish  laid  on  it,  so  that  appar- 
ently it  was  this  sort  of  table  that  was 
specially  employed  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians for  an  altar.  It  cannot  have  been 
largely  employed  for  the  display  of 
plate,  but  was  rather  used  for  setting 
on  it  the  dishes  for  the  meal. 

We  know  that  at  a  Roman  banquet 
the  food  was  not  placed  at  once  on  the 
table,  but  was  introduced  on  a  large 
tray,  called  the  repositorium,  originally 
of  wood  but  afterwards  of  silver,  and 
was  so  arranged  that  the  dishes  not 
only  stood  side  by  side,  but  were  ar- 
ranged one  above  another,  something 
like  a  what-not.  As  often  as  a  course 
was  introduced,  so  often  did  the  reposi- 
torium come  in,  and  the  guests  were 
expected  to  put  out  their  hands  and 
take  from  the  what-not  that  which  they 
fancied.  However,  it  required  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  culinary  accomplish- 
ment to  know  which  dishes  to  select 
in  their  proper  order.  The  Roman  table 
formed  three  sides  of  a  square,  and  the 
"repository"  was  brought  into  the 
midst. 

But  a  side-table  for  the  broken  meats 
and  for  dirty  dishes  must  have  been 
required,  and  such  a  table  I  fancy,  was 
the  delphica,  and  the  abacus  was  re- 
served for  the  drinking  vessels,  and 
show  of  plate.  This  delphica  was  rep- 
resented in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  buf- 
fet. This  was  a  round  table  placed  in 
the  room,  free  standing,  and  not  against 
the  wall.  The  modern  sideboard  is  the 
old  dresser.  At  the  same  time  the  buf- 
fet was  laden  with  goblets  and  refresh- 
ments. Oliver  de  la  Marche.  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  marriage  of  Charles  de 
Bourg  with  Margaret  of    York,    says: 
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"With  regard  to  the  service,  Madam, 
the  new  duchess  was  attended  by  a 
butler  and  a  carver  and  bread-bearer, 
all  Englishmen  and  knights,  and  men 
of  high  family.  Then  the  steward 
called,  'Knights  to  the  meat!'  There- 
upon all  went  to  the  buffet  to  get  meat, 
and  all  the  relatives  of  Monsieur  walked 
round  it;  and  all  the  knights  in  their 
several  order,  two  and  two,  with  trum- 
pets sounding  before  the  meat." 

He  also  describes  the  buffet.  It  was 
lozenge  shaped,  and  covered  with  a 
cloth  embroidered  with  coats  of  arms; 
and  it  had  stages  behind  like  steps.  At 
the  bottom  were  silver  gilt  vessels  of 
large  size,  above  that  on  the  next  steps, 
vessels  of  pure  gold  inlaid  with  pre- 
cious stones,  and  above  that  again,  one 
magnificent  goblet  richly  encrusted 
with  stones.  At  the  corners  of  the  buf- 
fet were  sculptured  unicorns. 

It  is  clear  from  this  description  that 
the  buffet  and  dresser  were  united.  But 
usually  the  dresser  had  no  meat  placed 
on  it;  it  was  intended  simply  for  dis- 
play. Each  shelf  had  an  embroidered 
cover  and  the  whole  had  not  infre- 
quently a  canopy  above  it.  Sometimes  it 
was  open  below,  but  very  often  it  had 
cupboards  in  which  the  plate  was  pre- 
served out  of  sight  when  not  exposed. 

The  old  English  name  for  the  side- 
board was  court  cupboard.  In  "Romeo 
and  Juliet"  one  servant  cries  out  to  an- 
other, while  the  tables  are  being  cleared 
after  dinner:— 

Away  with  the  joint  stools,  remove  the 
court  cupboard,  look  to  the  plate. 

Singer,  in  his  "Commentaries  on 
Shakespeare,"  notes  hereon:  **The 
court  cupboard  was  the  ancient  side- 
board; it  was  a  cumbrous  piece  of  fur- 
niture, with  stages  or  shelves,  gradually 
receding,  like  stairs,  to  the  top,  whereon 
the  plate  was  displayed  at  festivals." 

The  number  of  shelves  indicated  and 
distinguished  the  nobility  of  the  host. 
It  would  have  been  qaite  out  of  place 
for  an  ordinary  English  squire  to  have 
had  stages  at  the  back  of  his  cupboard; 
at  the  same  time  it  would  be  quite  in 
order  for  his  kitchen  dresser  to  be  set 
out  with  pewter. 


Dame  Eleanor  of  Poitiers,  in  "Les 
Honneurs  de  la  Cour,"  informs  us  that 
two  steps  were  allowed  to  the  wife  of 
a  banneret,  three  to  a  countess,  four  to 
a  princess,  and  five  to  a  queen. 

In  the  "Laurea  Austriaca,"  a  curious 
old  Latin  book  published  in  1627,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  an  entertainment 
given  by  King  James  I.  of  England  to 
the  Spanish  ambassadors,  during  the 
negotiations  about  the  marriage  of 
Irrince  Charles  with  the  Infanta  of 
Spain,  there  is  an  interesting  illustra- 
tion that  represents  the  king  at  table 
with  one  of  the  ambassadors.  Behind 
him  are  two  court  cupboards,  or  side- 
boards, each  of  five  stages,  as  became  a 
king,  and  each  laden  with  plate.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  there  are  only  two,  or 
possibly  three  knives  on  the  table,  and 
not  a  single  fork  or  spoon. 

It  Is  now  thought  that  forks  were  em- 
ployed by  the  ancient  Romans,  but 
rarely.  Two  silver  forks,  believed  to  be 
of  the  Imperial  period,  were  found  in 
Rome  in  1874,  but  It  is  possible  they 
may  be  Renaissance  articles.  Usually 
the  Romans  employed  the  ends  of  their 
spoons,  the  handles,  for  forks,  and  these 
were  either  sharp-pointed,  or  turned 
down  as  hoofs  or  claws,  to  hold  the 
meat,  whilst  the  hand  grasped  the  bowl 
of  the  spoon. 

uoryat,  In  his  "Crudities,"  1611,  re- 
marks that  In  his  travels  In  Italy  he 
found  that  forks  were  then  used  at 
meals.  "For  which,  with  their  knife, 
which  they  hold  in  one  hand,  they  cut 
the  meate  out  of  the  dish,  they  fasten 
the  fork  which  they  hold  In  their  other 
hand  upon  the  same  dish,  so  that  what- 
soever he  be  that  sitting  in  the  com- 
pany of  any  others  at  meale,  should  un- 
advisedly touch  the  dish  of  meat  with 
his  fingers,  from  which  all  at  the  table 
doe  cut,  he  will  give  occasion  of  offence 
unto  the  company  as  having  trans- 
gressed the  lawes  of  good  manners;" 
and  he  adds:  "Hereupon,  I  myself 
thought  good  to  imitate  the  Italian 
fashion  by  this  forked  cutting  of  meate, 
not  only  while  I  was  in  Italy,  but  also 
in  Germany,  and  oftentimes  in  En- 
gland, since  I  came  home;  being  once 
quipped  for  that  frequent  using  of  my 
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forke  by  a  certain  learned  gentleman, 
a  familiar  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Law- 
rence Whitaker,  who  in  his  merry  hu- 
mour doubted  not  to  call  me  'Furcifer,' 
only  for  using  a  forke  at  feeding,  but 
for  no  other  cause." 
The  dresser  originally  was  a  table, 
/  on  which  the  meat  was  dressed  for 
sending  into  the  hall,  but  as  it  was  nec- 
essary for  the  cook  to  have  his  dishes 
and  sauce-boats  near  at  hand,  a  back 
was  put  to  it,  with  shelves,  and  this 
was  called  a  tremlet;  then  the  kitchen 
dresser  with  its  tremlet,  was  dignified 
by  carving  and  tricked  out  with  drap- 
ery, and  was  turned  into  the  court  cup- 
board, or  sideboard  of  the  hall.  And 
so  it  is  that  even  in  articles  of  furni- 
ture there  are  orders  and  ranks  and  de- 
grees. But  they  all  come  of  one  simple 
stock,  all  descend  like  man  from  a  com- 
mon ancestor,  and  the  lordly  oak  side- 
board, with  its  stages  burdened  with 
gold  and  silver  plate,  with  goblets  and 
trays,  is  but  a  cousin  of  the  kitchen 
dresser  of  deal,  with  its  rack  of  common 
plates  and  dishes. 

S.  Babing-Gould. 


From  The  Spectator. 
BROOKSIDE  GABDENING. 
4 'And  a  rirer  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the 
garden." 
Rock  gardens,  covered  with  the  mi- 
nute vegetation  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  are  among  the  most  interest- 
ing, if  not  the  most  beautiful,  develop- 
ments of  floriculture.  A  still  more  re- 
cent, and,  as  we  think,  even  more 
charming,  addition  to  the  country  house 
is  the  "brook  garden,"  in  which  running 
water,  and  not  the  stony  rocks  of  the 
desert,  is  the  centre  and  motif  of  the 
subsidiary  ornaments  of  flowers,  ferns, 
trees,  shrubs,  and  mosses.  Nature  is  in 
league  with  art  in  the  brook  garden,  for 
nowhere  is  wild  vegetation  so  luxuriant, 
and  toe  two  forces  of  warmth  and 
moisture  so  generally  combined,  as  by 
the  banks  of  running  streams.  The 
brook  is  its  own  landscape  gardener, 
and  curves  and  slopes  its  own  banks 
nnd  terraces,  sheltered  from  rough 
winds  and  prone  to  the  sun. 


Most  country  homes  of  the  South  and 
West,  except  those  on  the  chalk  downs, 
have  near  them  some  rill  or  brook  of 
running  water.  On  the  sides  of  the 
chalk  downs,  though  not  on  their  sum- 
mits, these  streams  cut  narrow  gullies 
and  glens.  In  Surrey,  Devon,  Somerset, 
and  parts  of  Sussex  and  Hampshire, 
wherever,  in  fact,  there  is  hilly,  broken 
ground,  the  little  rills  form  these  tiny 
broken  ravines  and  valleys,  often  only 
a  few  yards  in  width  from  side  to  side. 
They  are  a  common  and  familiar  fea- 
ture of  ordinary  English  scenery. 
Usually  these  brooklet  valleys  are 
choked  with  brambles  or  fern,  and  filled 
with  rank  undergrowth.  Often  the 
stream  is  overhung  and  invisible,  or 
dammed  and  left  in  soak,  breeding  frogs, 
gnats,  and  flies.  The  trees  are  always 
tall  and  beautifully  grown,  whatever 
their  age,  for  the  moisture  and  warmth 
force  vertical  growth;  the  smaller 
bushes,  hawthorn,  briar,  and  wild 
guelder-rose,  also  assume  graceful 
forms  unhidden,  for  they  always  bow 
their  heads  towards  the  sun-reflecting 
stream.  Part  of  the  charm  of  the  trans- 
formation of  these  brookside  jungles 
into  the  brookside  garden  lies  In  the 
gradual  and  experimental  method  of 
their  conversion.  Every  one  knows 
that  running  water  is  the  most  delight- 
ful thing  to  play  with  provided  in  this 
world;  and  the  management  of  the 
water  is  the  first  amusement  in  forming 
the  brook  garden.  When  the  banks 
have  been  cleared  of  brambles  to  such  a 
distance  up  the  sides  of  the  hollow  as 
the  ground  suggests,  and  all  poor  or  ill- 
grown  trees  have  been  cut  away  to  let 
in  the  only  two  "fertilizers"  needed— air 
and  sun— the  dimensions  of  the  first 
pool  or  "reach"  in  the  brook  garden  are 
decided  upon.  This  must  depend 
partly  on  the  size  and  flow  of  the 
stream.  If  it  is  a  chalk  spring,  from  six 
feet  to  six  yards  wide,  its  flow  will  prob- 
ably be  constant  throughout  the  year, 
for  it  is  fed  from  the  reservoirs  in  the 
heart  of  the  hills.  Then  it  needs  little 
care  except  to  clear  its  course,  and  the 
planting  of  its  banks  with  flowers  and 
stocking  of  its  waters  with  lilies,  arums, 
irises,  and  trout  is  begun  at  once.    But 
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most  streams  axe  full  in  winter  and  low 
in  summer.  On  these  the  brook  gar- 
dener must  take  a  lesson  from  the 
beavers,  and  make  a  succession  of  de- 
lightful little  darns,  cascades,  and  pools, 
to  keep  his  water  at  the  right  level 
throughout  the  year.  Where  there  is  a 
considerable  brook  these  dams  may  be 
carried  away  in  winter  and  ruin  the 
garden.  Stone  or  concrete  outfalls  are 
costly,  and  often  give  way,  undermined 
by  the  floods.  But  there  is  a  form  of 
overflow  which  gives  an  added  sparkle 
even  to  the  waterfall,  and  costs  little. 
Each  little  dam  has  a  cut  at  one  side, 
"floored"  with  thin  split  oak,  overlap- 
ping like  the  laths  of  a  Venetian  blind 
when  closed.  This  forms  the  bottom 
of  the  "shoot,"  and  carries  the  water 
clear  of  the  dam  into  the  stream  below. 
As  the  water  runs  over  the  overlapping 
latns  it  forms  a  ripple  above  each  ridge, 
and  from  the  everlasting  throb  of  these 
pleats  of  running  water  the  sunlight 
flashes  as  if  from  a  moving  river  of  dia- 
monds. Beside  these  cascades,  and 
only  two  inches  higher  than  their  level, 
are  cut  "flood-overflows"  paved  with 
turf,  to  let  off  the  swollen  waters  in 
autumn  rains.  With  the  cutting  out  of 
undergrowth  and  the  admission  of  light 
the  rank  vegetation  of  the  banks 
changes  to  sweet  grass,  clovers,  wood- 
ruffe,  and  daisies,  and  the  flowers  nat- 
ural to  the  soil  can  be  planted  or  will 
often  spring  up  by  themselves.  In 
spring  the  banks  should  be  set  thick 
with  violets,  primroses,  and  the  lovely 
bronze,  crimson,  and  purple  polyan- 
thuses. Periwinkle,  daffodils,  crocuses, 
and  scarlet  or  yellow  tulips  will  all 
flourish  and  blossom  before  the  grass 
grows  too  high  or  hides  their  flowers. 
For  later  in  the  year  taller  plants, 
which  can  rise,  as  all  summer  wood- 
plants  do,  above  the  level  of  the  grasses, 
must  be  set  on  the  banks.  Clumps  of 
everlasting  peas,  masses  of  phloxes, 
hollyhocks,  and,  far  later  in  the  year, 
Hoarlet  tritomas  (red-hot  pokers),  look 
splendid  among  the  deep  greens  of  the 
summer  grass  and  beneath  the  canopy 
of  trees.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  brookside  garden  is  in  nearly 
every  cn*e  a  shaded  garden,  beneath 


uie  tall  trees  natural  to  such  places. 
All  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  and 
trees,  such  as  the  guelder-rose,  the  pink 
may,  the  hardy  azalias,  and  certain  of 
the  more  beautiful  rhododendrons  will 
aid  the  background  of  the  brook  garden, 
and  flourish  naturally  in  its  sheltered 
hollow.  There  is  one  "new"  rhododen- 
dron, which  the  writer  saw  recently  in 
such  a  situation,  but  of  which  he  does 
not  recollect  the  name,  which  has 
masses  of  wax-like,  pale  sulphur 
flowers,  which  are  mirrored  In  a  minia- 
ture pool  set  almost  at  its  foot  This 
half  wild  flower  garden  pertains  mainly 
to  the  banks  of  the  brook  gully,  and  not 
to  the  banks  of  the  brook  itself.  It  is 
in  the  latter,  by  the  waterside,  that  the 
special  charm  of  these  gardens  should 
be  found.  It  is  the  nature  of  such 
places  to  have  a  strip  of  level  ground 
opposite  to  each  of  the  curves  of  the 
stream.  This  makes  a  natural  flower- 
bed for  stream-side  plants.  All  the 
narcissi,  or  chalice-flowers,  naturally 
love  the  banks  of  brooks:— 

Those  springs, 
On  chaliced  flowers  that  lies. 

These  wiU  grow  in  great  tufts  and  ever- 
increasing  masses,  multiplying  their 
bulbs  till  they  touch  the  water's  edge. 
Not  only  the  old  pheasant's-eye  nar- 
cissus, but  all  the  modern  and  splendid 
varieties  in  gold,  cream,  white,  and 
orange,  grow  best  by  the  brookside. 
By  these,  but  on  the  lower  ground  al- 
most level  with  the  water,  big  forget- 
me-nots,  butterburs,  and  wild  snake's- 
bead  lilies  should  be  set,  and  all  the 
crimson  and  white  varieties  of  garden 
daisy.  Lily  of  the  valley,  despite  its 
name,  likes  more  sun  than  our  brook 
garden  admits  except  in  certain  places; 
but  certain  of  the  lilies  which  flourish 
in  the  garden  beds  grow  with  an  added 
and  more  languid  grace  on  the  green 
bank  of  our  flower-bordered  brook,  and 
the  American  swamp-lily  finds  its 
natural  place.  Then  special  pools  will 
be  formed  for  the  growth  of  those 
plants,  foreign  and  English,  which  love 
to  have  their  roots  in  water-soaked  mud, 
or  the  beds  of  running  streams,  while 
leaves  and  flowers  rise  far  above  into 
the  light. 
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